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When  first  I  went  into  the  Church,  I  had  a  coracy  in  the  middle  of 
Salisbury  Plain.  The  Squire  of  the  parish  took  a  fancy  to  me,  and  requested 
me  to  go  with  his  son  to  reside  at  the  University  of  Weimar;  before  we 
could  get  there,  Germany  became  the  seat  of  war,  and  in  stress  of  politics 
we  put  into  EdinKurgh,  where  I  remained  five  years.  The  principles  of 
the  French  Revolution  were  then  fuUy  afloat,  and  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive  a  more  violent  and  agitated  state  of  society.  .  Among  the  first  persons 
with  whom  I  became  acquainted  were.  Lord  Jefirey,  Lord  Murray  (late 
Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland),,  and  Lord  Brougham ;  all  of  them  maintaining 
opinions  upon  political  subjects  a  little  too  liberal  for  the  dynasty  of  Dundas, 
then  exercising  supreme  power. over  the  northern  division  of  the  island. 

One  day  we  happened  to  mee^  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  story  or  flat  in 
Buccleugh-place,  the  elevated  residence  of  the  then  Mr.  Jeffrey.  I  proposed 
that  we  should  set  up  a  Review;  this  was  acceded  to  with  acclamation. 
I  was  appointed  Editor,  and  remained  long  enough  in  Edinburgh  to  edit 
the  first  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Reidew.  The  motto  I  proposed  for  the 
Review  was, 

**remii  mmam  medUannur  aveno.** 
''We  cultivate  literature  upon  a  little  oatmeal." 

Bat  this  was  too  near  the  truth  to  be  admitted,  and  so  we  took  our  present 
grave  motto  from  PtMius  Sj/rus^  of  whom  none  of  us  had,  I  am  sure, 
ever  read  a  single  line;  and  so  began  what  has  since  turned  out  to  be 
B  very  important  and  able  journal.  When  I  left  Edinburgh,  it  fell  into 
the  stronger  hands  of  Lord  Jefirey  and  Lord  Brougham,  and  reached  the 
highest  point  of  popularity  and  success.  I  contributed  from  England  many 
articles,  which  I  have  been  foolish  enough  to  collect  and  publish  with  some 
other  tracts   written  by  me. 

To  appreciate  the  value  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  state  of  England 
at  the  period  when  that  journal  began  should  be  had  in  remembrance. 
The  Cadiolics  were  not  emancipated — ^the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  were 
unrepealed — ^the  Game  Laws  were  horribly  oppressive — Steel  Traps  and  Spring 
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Guns  \¥ere  set  all  over  the  country — ^Prisoners  tried  for  their  Lives  could 
have  no  Counsel — Lord  Eldon  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  pressed  heavily 
upon  mankind — Libel  was  punbhed  by  the  most  cruel  and  vindictive  im- 
prisonments— ^the  principles  of  Political  Economy  were  little  understood — 
the  Law  of  Debt  and  of  Conspiracy  were  upon  the  worst  possible  footing — 
the  enormous  wickedness  of  the  Slave  Trade  was  tolerated — ^a  thousand  evils 
were  in  existence,  which  the  talents  of  good  and  able  men  have  since 
lessened  or  removed ;  au(^  these  effects  have  been  not  a  little  assisted  by 
die  honest   boldness  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

I  see  very  little  in  my  Reviews  to  alter  or  rcfpent  of:  I  always  endea* 
voured  to  fight  against  evil;  and  what  I  thought  evil  then,  I  think  evil 
now.  I  am  heartily  glad  that  all  our  disqualifying  laws  for  religious  opinions 
are  abolished,  and  I  see  nothing  in  such  measures  but. unmixed  good  and 
real  increase  of  strength  to  our  Establishment. 

The  idea  of  danger  from  the  extension  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  Eng- 
land I  utterly  deride.  The  Catholic  faith  is  a  misfortune  to  the  world, 
but  those  whose  faith  it  conscientiously  is,  are  quite  right  in  professing  it 
boldly,  and  in  promoting  it  by  all  means  which  the  law  allows.  A  phy- 
sician does  not  say. "You  will  be  well  as  soon  as  the  bile  is  got  rid  of; 
but  he  says,  "You  will  not  be  well  unlU  after  the  bile  is  got  rid  of. 
He  knows  after  the  cause  of  the  malady  is  removed,  that  morbid  habits 
are  to  be  changed,  weakness  to  be  supported,  organs  to  be  called  back 
to  their  proper  exercise,  subordinate  maladies  to  be  watched,  secondary  and 
vicarious  symptoms  to  be  studied.  The  physician  is  a  wise  man — ^but  the 
anserous  politician  insists,  afler  200  years  of  persecution,  and  ten  of  emanci- 
pation, that  Catholic  Ireland  should  be  as  quiet  as  Edmonton,  or  Tooting. 

Not  only  are  just  laws  wanted  for  Catholic  Ireland,  but  the  just  adminis- 
tration of  just  laws ;  such  as  they  have  in  general  experienced  under  the 
Whig  government;  and  this  system  steadily  preserved  in  will,  afler  a  lapse 
of  time  and  O'Connell,  quiet,  conciliate,  and  civilize  that  long  injured  and 
irritable  people. 

I  have  printed  in  this  Collection  the  Letters  of  Peter  Plymley.  The 
Government  of  that  day  took  great  pains  to  find  out  the  author;  all  that 
they  cmtld  find  was,  that  they  were  brought  to  Mr.  Budd,  the  publisher, 
by  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  Somehow  or  another,  it  came  to  be  conjec<» 
tured  that  I  was  that  author:  I  have  always  denied  it;  but  finding  that 
I  deny  it  in  vain,  I  have  thought  it  might  be  as  well  to  include  the  Let* 
ters  in  this  Collection;  they  had  an  immense  circulation  at  the  time,  and 
I  think  above  20,000  copies  were  sold. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  oentury  (about  which  time  the  Review  began) 
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to  the  death  of  Lord  Liverpool,  was  an  awfiil  period  for  those  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  entertain'  liberal  opmions,  and  who  were  too  honest  to 
sell  them  for  the  ermine  of  the  judge,  or  the  lawn  of  the  prelate : — a  long 
and  hopeless  career  in  your  profession,  the  chuckling  grin  of  noodles,  the 
sarcastic  leer  of  the  genuine  political  rogue — ^prebendaries,  deans,  and  bishops 
made  over  your  head — ^reyerend  renegadoes  advanced  to  the  highest  digni* 
ties  of  tlie  Church,  for  helping  to  rivet  the  fetters  of  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Dissenters,  and  no  more  chance  of  a  Whig  admfaiistration  than  of  a  thaw 
m  ZemUa — ^these  were  the  penalties  exacted  for  liberality  of  opinion  at  that 
period ;  and  not  only  was  there  no  pay,  but  there  were  many  stripes.  It 
is  always  considered  as  a  piece  of  impertinence  in  England,  if  a  man  of  less 
than  two  or  three  thousand  a  year  has  any  opinions  at  all  upon  important 
subjects;  and  in  addition  he  was  sure  at  that  time  to  be  assailed  with  all 
the  Billingsgate  of  the  French  Revolution — Jacobin,  Leveller,  Atheist,  Deist, 
Socinian,  Incendiary,  Regicide,  were  the  gentlest  appellations  used;  and  the 
man  who  breathed  a  syllable  against  the  senseless  bigotry  of  the  two  Georges, 
or  hmted  at  the  abommable  tyranny  and  persecution  exercised  upon  Catholic 
Ireland,  was  shunned  as  unfit  for  the  relations  of  social  life.  Not  a  murmur 
against  any  abuse  was  pennitted ;  to  say  a  word  against  the  suitorcide  delays 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  the  cruel  punishments  of  the  Game  Laws, 
or  agabst  any  abuse  which  a  rich  man  inflicted,  or  a  poor  man  suffered, 
^^'as  treason  against  the  Plausiocracy,  and  was  bitterly  and  steadily  resented. 
Lord  Grey  had  not  then  taken  ofi"  the  bearing-rein  from  the  English  people, 
as  Sir  Francis  Head  has  now  done  from  horses. 

To  set  on  foot  such  a  Journal  in  such  times,  to  contribute  towards  it 
for  many  years,  to  bear  patiently  the  reproach  and  poverty  which  it  caused, 
aod  to  look  back  and  see  that  I  have  nothing  to  retract,  and  no  intempe- 
ranee  and  Tiolence  to  reproach  myself  with,  is  a  career  of  life  which  I  must 
think  to  be  extremely  fortunate.  Strange  and  ludicrous  are  the  changes  in 
human  aflairs.  The  Tories  are  now  on  the  treadmill,  and  the  well-paid 
Whigs  are  riding  in  chariots :  with  many  faces,  however,  looking  out  of  the 
windows,  (including  that  of  our  Prime  Minister,)  which  I  never  remember  to 
have  seen  in  the  days  of  the  poverty  and  depression  of  Whiggism.  Libe- 
rality is  now  a  lucrative  business.  Whoever  has  any  institution  to  destroy, 
n»j  consider  himself  as  a  commissioner,  and  his  fortune  as  made ;  and  to 
my  utter  and  never  ending  astonishment,  I,  an  old  Edmburgh  Reviewer, 
find  myself  fighting,  m  the  year  1839,  against  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
Bind  the  Bishop  of  London,  for  the  existence  of  the  National  Church. 

SYDNEY  SMITH. 
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DR.  PAKB." 

[EDINBUEaB  RSVIBW,  180S.] 


Wbosvxb  has  htd  the  good  fortune  to  see 
Dr*  Parrs  wig,  must  have  observed,  that  while 
II  trespasses  a  little  on  the  orthodox  magnitade 
of  perukes  in  the  anterior  parts,  it  scorns  even 
Episcopal  limits  behind,  and  swells  out  into 
bonadless  convexity  of  frizz,  the  fxtytt  ^mt/uA  of 
barbers,  and  the  terror  of  the  literary  world. 
Afler  the  manner  of  his  wig,  the  Doctorf  has 
constmcted  his  sermon,  giving  ns  a  discourse 
of  no  common  length,  and  subjoining  an  im- 
measurable mass  of  notes,  which  appear  to 
concern  every  learned  thing,  every  learned 
man,  and  almost  every  unlearned  man  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world. 

For  his  text.  Dr.  Parr  has  chosen  OaU  vL  10. 
Js  we  havt  thtrtfore  opportmnity^  let  u$  do  good  to 
all  men,  cipeaaay  to  thoH  tpho  are  of  thi  houtdioid 
of/aitlu  After  a  short  preliminary  comparison 
between  the  dangers  of  the  selfish  system,  and 
the  modem  one  of  universal  benevolence,  he 
divides  his  sermon  into  two  parts :  in  the  first, 
examining  how  far,  by  the  constitution  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  the  circumstances  of  human 
life,  the  principles  of  particular  and  universal 
tenevolence  are  compatible :  in  the  last,  com- 
menting on  the  nature  of  the  charitable  institu- 
tion for  which  he  is  preaching. 

The  former  part  is  levelled  against  the  doc- 
trines of  Mr.  Godwin ;  and,  here.  Dr.  Parr  ex- 
poses, very  strongly  and  happily,  the  folly  of 
making  universal  benevolence  the  immediate 
motive  of  our  actions.  As  we  consider  this, 
though  of  no  very  difficult  execution,  to  be  by 
far  the  best  part  of  the  sermon,  we  shall  very 
willingly  make  some  extracts  from  it. 

"To  me  it  appears,  that  the  modem  advo- 
cates for  universal  philanthropy  have  fallen 
into  the  error  charged  upon  those  who  are  fas- 
cinated by  a  violent  and  extraordinary  fondness 
for  what  a  celebrated  author  calls  *  some  moral 

•  Mte2  Urmoiu  iMreacbed  t  Chrht  Church  apoa  Bat- 
c«r-Tiieftday,  April  15, 1800.  To  which  are  added,  NotM 
ty  Samcbl  Pars,  LL.D.  Printed  for  J.  Mawnian  in  the 
Ponniy.    1601. 

f  A  great  icholar,  ai  mda  and  violent  as  moit  Greek 
•cbolari  are,  unleei  tbef  happen  to  be  Biihope.  lie  hai 
left  nothing  behind  him  worth  leaving :  he  waa  rather 
fitted  <br  the  law  than  the  church,  and  would  have  been 
m.  more  eoneiderabte  man,  if  he  had  hetn  more  Icnoclced 
ftbout  Binong  Ms  equals.  He  lived  with  country  gen- 
tlemen and  clergymen,  who  flattered  and  feared  him. 


species.'  Some  men,  it  has  been  remarkcdj 
are  hurried  into  romantic  adventures,  by  theii 
excessive  admiration  of  fortitude.  Others  are 
actuated  by  a  headstrong  zeal  for  dissemina^ 
ing  the  true  religion.  Hence,  while  the  only 
properties,  for  which  fortitude  or  zeal  can  be 
esteemed,  are  scarcely  discernible,  from  the 
enormous  bulldness  to  which  they  are  swclien, 
the  ends  to  which  alone  they  can  be  directed 
usefully  are  overlooked  or  defeated ;  the  public 
good  is  impaired,  rather  than  increased ;  and 
the  claims  that  other  virtues  equally  obligaiury 
have  to  our  notice  are  totally  disregarded. 
Thus,  too,  when  any  dazzling  phantoms  of 
universal  philanthropy  have  seized  our  atten- 
tion, the  objtcts  that  formerly  engaged  it  shrink 
and  fade.  All  considerations  of  kindred, 
friends,  and  countrymen,  drop  ilrom  the  mind,, 
during  the  struggles  it  makes  to  grasp  the  col- 
lective interests  of  the  species ;  and  when  the 
association  that  attached  us  to  them  has  been- 
dissolved,  the  notions  we  have  formed  of  their 
comparative  insignificance  will  prevent  themi 
from  recovering,  I  do  not  say  any  hold  what- 
soever, but  that  ttrong  and  lotting  hold  they 
once  had  upon  our  conviction  and  our  feelings. 
Universal  benevolence,  should  it,  from  any 
strange  combination  of  circumstances,  ever 
become  passionate,  will,  like  every  other  pas- 
sion, justify  itself;  and  the  importunity  of  its 
demands  to  obtain  a  hearing  will  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  weakness  of  its  cause.  But 
what  are  the  consequences!  A  perpetual 
wrestling  for  victory  between  the  refinements 
of  sophistry,  and  the  remonstrances  of  indig- 
nant nature— the  agitations  of  secret  distrust 
in  opinions  which  gain  few  or  no  proselytes, 
and  feelings  which  excite  little  or  no  sympathy 
— the  neglect  of  all  the  usual  duties,  by  which 
social  life  is  preserved  or  adorned ;  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  other  duties  which  are  unusual,  and 
indeed  imaginary,  a  succession  of  airy  projects 
eager  hopes,  tumultuous  efforts,  and  galling 
disappointments,  such,  in  truth,  as  every  wise 
man  foresaw,  and  a  good  man  would  rarely 
commiserate." 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  sermon,  Dr- 
Parr  handles  the  same  topic  with  equaJ 
success. 
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"The  stoics,  it  has  been  said,  were  more 
successful  in  weakening  the  tender  affections, 
than  in  animating  men  to  the  stronger  virtues 
of  fortitude  and  self-command ;  and  possible 
ic  is,  that  the  influence  of  our  modem  reform- 
ers may  be  greater,  in  furnishing  their  disciples 
with  pleas  for  the  neglect  of  their  ordinary 
duties,  than  in  stimulating  their  endeavours 
for  the  performance  of  those  which  are  extra- 
ordinary, and  perhaps  ideal.  If,  indeed,  the 
representations  we  have  lately  heard  of  uni- 
versal philanthropy  served  only  to  amuse  the 
fancy  of  those  who  approve  of  them,  and  to 
communicate  that  pleasure  which  arises  from 
contemplating  the  magnitude  and  grandeur  of 
a  favourite  subject,  we'  might  be  tempted  to 
smile  at  them  as  groundless  and  harmless. 
But  they  tend  to  debase  the  dignity,  and  to 
weaken  the  efficacy  of  those  particular  affec- 
tions, for  which  we  have  daily  and  hourly 
occasion  in  the  events  of  real  life.  They 
tempt  us  to  substitute  the  ease  of  speculation, 
and  the  pride  of  dogmatism,  for  the  toil  of  prac- 
tice. To  a  class  of  artificial  and  ostentatious 
sentiments,  they  give .  the  most  dangerous 
triumph  over  the  genuine  and  salutary  dictates 
of  nature.  They  delude  and  inflame  our  minds 
with  Pharisaical  notions  of  superior  wisdom 
and  superior  virtue ;  and,  what  is  the  worst  of 
all,  they  may  be.  used  as  *a  cloke  to  us' for 
insensibility,  where  other  mbn  feel;  add  for 
negligence,  where  other  men  act  with  vinble 
and  tueful,  though  limited,  efiect." 

In  attempting  to  show  the  connection  be- 
tween particular  and  universal  benevolence, 
Dr.  Parr  does  not  appear  to  us  to  have  taken  a 
clear  and  satisfactory  view  of  the  subject.  Na- 
ture impels  us  both  to  good  and  ^ad  actions ; 
and,  even  in  the  former,  gives  us  no  measure 
by  which  we  may  prevent  them  from  degenerat- 
ing into  excess.  Rapine  and  revenge  are  not 
less  natural  than  parental  and  filial  aflection; 
which  latter  class  of  feelings  may  themselves 
be  a  source  of  crimes,  if  they  overpower  (as 
they  frequently  do)  the  sense  of  justice.  It  i^ 
not,  therefore,. a  suflicien't.  justification  of  our 
actions,  that  they  are  natural.  We  must  seek, 
from  our  reason,  some  principle  which  will 
enable  us  to  determine  what  impulses  of  nature 
we  are  to  obey,  and  what  we  are  to  resist: 
such  is  that  of  general  utility,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  of  universal  good;  a  principle 
which  sanctifies  and  limits  the  more  particular 
aflections.  The  duty  of  a  son  to  a  parent,  or  a 
parent  to  a  son,  is  not  an  ultimate  principle  of 
morals,  but  depends  on  the  principle  of  univer- 
sal good,  and  is  only  praiseworthy  because  it 
is  found  to  promote  it.  At  the  same  time,  our 
spheres  of  action  and  intelligence  are  so  con- 
fined, tliat  it  is  better,  in  a  great  majority  of 
instances,  to  suffer  our  conduct  to  be  guided 
by  those  affections  which  have  been  long  sanc- 
tioned by  the  approbation,  of  mankind,  than  to 
enter  into  a  process  of  reasoning,  and  investi- 
gate the  relation  which  every  trifling  event 
might  bear  to  the  general  interests  of  the  world. 
In  his  principle  of  universal  benevolence,  Mr. 
Godwin  is  unquestionably  right.  That  it  is  the 
grand  principle  on  which  all  morals  rest — that 
it  is  the  corrective  for  the  excess  of  all  parti- 
rnlar  afflictions,  we  believe  to  be  undeniable : 


and  he  is  only  erroneous  in  excluding  the  par« 
ticular  affections,  because,  in  so  doing,  he  de- 
prives us  of  our  most  powerful  means  of  pro* 
moting  his  own  principle  of  universal  good; 
for  it  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  all  the  crew 
ought  to  have  the  general  welfare  of  the  ship 
so  much  at  heart  that  no  sailor  should  ever 
pull  3xiy  partiaUar  rope,  or  hand  any  hidwidual 
sail.  By  universal  benevolence,  we  mean,  and 
understand  Dr  Parr  to  mean,  not  a  barren 
afifection  for  the  species,  but  a  desire  to  pro- 
mote their  real  happiness ;  and  of  this  princi« 
pie,  he  thus  speaks : 

**  I  admit,  and  I  approve  of  it,  as  an  emotion 
of  which  general  happiness  is  the  cause,  but 
not  as  a  passion,  of  which,  according  to  the 
usual  order  of  human  affairs,  it  could  often  be 
the  object.  I  approve  of  it  as  a  disposition  to 
wish,  and,  as  opportunity  may  occur,  to  desire 
and  do  good,  rather  than  harm,  to  Uiose  with 
whom  we  are  quite  unconnected.'' 

It  would  appear,  from  this  kind  of  lan- 
guage, that  a  desire  of  promoting  the  universal 
good  were  a  pardonable  weakness,  rather  than 
a  fundamental  principle  of  ethics;  that  the 
particular  aflfections  were  incapable  of  excess ; 
and  that  they  never  wanted  the  corrective  of  a 
more  generous  and  exalted  feeling.  In  a  sub- 
sequent part  of  his  sermon.  Dr.  Parr  atones  a 
little  for  this  over-zealous  depreciation  of  the 
principle  of  universal  benevolence;  but  he 
nowhere  states  the  particular  affections  to 
derive  their  value  and  their  limits  from  their 
subservience  to  a  more  extensive,  philanthro- 
py. He  does  not  show  us  that  they  exist  only 
as  virtues,  from  their  instrumentality  in  pro- 
moting the  general  good ;  and  that,  to  preserve 
their  true  character,  they  should  be  frequently 
referred  to  that  principle  as  their  proper  crite- 
rion. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  sermon,  Dr.  Parr 
combats  the  general  objections  of  Mr.  Turgot 
to  all  charitable  institutions,  with  considerable 
vigour  and  success.  To  say  that  an  institution 
is  necessarily  bad,  because  it  will  not  always 
be  administered  with  the  same  zeal,  proves  a 
little  too  much;  for  it  is  an  objection* to  po- 
litical and  religious,  as  well  as  to  charitable 
institutions ;  and,  from  a  lively  apprehension 
of  the  fluctuating  characters  of  those  who 
govern,  would  leave  the  world  without  any 
government  at  all.  It  is  better  there  should  be 
an  asylum  for  the  mad,  and  a  hospital  for  the 
wounded,  if  they  were  to  squander  away  50 
per  cent,  of  their  income,  than  that  we  should 
be  disgusted  with  sore  limbs,  and  shocked  by 
straw-crowned  monarchs  in  the  streets.  All 
institutions  of  this  kind  must  suffer  the  risk 
of  being  governed  by  more  or  less  of  probity 
and  talents.  The  good  which  one  active  cha 
racter  effects,  and  the  wise  order  which  hi 
establishes,  may  outlive  him  for  a  long  period 
and  we  all  hale  each  other's  crimes,  by  whicl 
we  gain  nothing,  so  much,  that  in  proportior. 
as  public  opinion  acquires  ascendency  in  any 
particular  country,  every  public  institutioa 
becomes  more  and  more  guarantied  from 
abase. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  sermon  is  rather  the 
production  of  what  is  called  a  sensible,  than 
of  a  very  acute  man;    of  a  man  certainly 
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more  remarkable  for  his  learning  than  his  ori* 
ginalitjr.  It  refutes  the  rery  refutable  positions 
of  Mr.  Ckxlwin,  without  placing  the  doctrine  of 
benevolence  in  a  clear  light;  and  it  almost 
leaves  us  to  suppose,  that  the  particular  afiec- 
tioDS  are  themselves  ultimate  principles  of  ac- 
tion, instead  of  convenient  instruments  of  a 
more  general  principle. 

The  style  is  such  as  to  give  a  general  im- 
pression of  heaviness  to  the  whole  sermon. 
The  Doctor  is  never  simple  and  natural  for  a 
single  instant  Every  thing  smells  of  the  rhe- 
torician. He  never  appears  to  forget  himself, 
or  to  be  hurried  by  his  subject  into  obvious 
language.  Every  expression  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  artifice  and  intention ;  and  as  to  the 
worthy  dedicatees,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men, unless  the  sermon  be  done  into  Engluh  by 
apmon  of  honour,  they  may  perhaps  be  flatter- 
ed by  the  Doctor's  politeness,  but  they  can 
never  be  much  edified  by  his  meaning.  Dr. 
Parr  seems  to  think,  that  eloquence  consists 
not  in  exuberance  of  beautiful  images — ^not  in 
simple  and  sublime  conceptions— not  in  the 
feelings  of  the  passions ;  but  in  a  studious  ar- 
rangement of  fOfioroiM,  ezoiic,  and  tetquipedtil 
vords:  a  very  ancient  error,  which  corrupts 
the  style  of  young,  and  wearies  the  patience 
of  sensible  men.  In  some  of  his  combinations 
of  words  the  Doctor  is  singularly  unhappv. 
We  have  the  din  of  superficial  cavilUrs,  the 
pranei$ig9  of  giddy  ottenttUtonj  fiaitering  vanity, 
kimng  teom^jiank  clod,  ice.  6cc.  6lc,  The  fol- 
lowing intrusion  of  a  technical  word  into  a 
pathetic  description  renders  the  whole  passage 
almost  ludicrous. 

"Within  a  few  days,  mute  was  the  tongue 
that  altered  these  celestial  sounds,  and  the  hand 
which  signed  your  indenture  lay  cold  and  mo- 
tionless in  the  dark  and  dreary  chambers  of 
death." 

la  page  16,  Dr.  Parr,  in  speaking  of  the  in- 
dentures of  the  hospital,  a  subject  (as  we  should 
have  thought)  little  calculated  for  rhetorical 
panegyric,  says  of  them-^ 

''If  the  writer  of  whom  I  am  speaking  had 
perused,  as  I  have,  your  indentures,  and  your 
rules,  he  would  have  found  in  them  serious- 
ness without  austerity,  earnestness  without  ex- 
travagance, good  sense  without  the  trickeries 
of  art,  good  language  without  the  trappings  of 
rhetoric,  and  the  firmness  of  conscious  worth, 
rather  than  the  prancings  of  giddy  ostenta- 
tion." 

The  latter  member  of  this  eloge  would  not 
be  wholly  unintelligible,  if  applied  to  a  spirited 
coach  horse;  but  we  have  never  yet  witnessed 
the  phenomenon  of  a  prancing  indenture. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  Dr.  Parr 
^Qgh  the  copious  and  varied  learning  of  his 
Botes ;  in  the  perusal  of  which  we  have  been 
•s  much  delighted  with  the  richness  of  his  ac- 
<iaisitions,  the  vigour  of  his  understanding,  and 
the  genuine  goodness  of  his  heart,  as  we  have 
been  amused  with  his  ludicrous  self-import- 
ance, and  the  miraculous  simplicity  of  his  cha- 
racter. We  would  rather  recommend  it  to  the 
Doctor  to  publish  an  annual  list  of  worthies,  as 
a  kind  of  stimulus  to  literary  men;  to  be  in- 
cluded in  which,  will  unquestionably  be  con- 


sidered as  great  an  honour,  as  for  a  commonef  • 
to  be  elevated  to  the  peerage.  A  line  of  Greek 
a  line  of  Latin,  or  no  line  at  all,  subsequent  to 
each  name,  will  distinguish,  with  sufficient  ac 
curacy,  the  shades  of  merit,  and  the  degree  of 
immortality  conferred. 

Why  should  Dr.  Parr  confine  this  eulogoma 
nia  to  the  literary  characters  of  this  island 
alone  1  In  the  university  of  Benares,  in  the 
lettered  kingdom  of  Ava,  among  the  Mandarins 
at  Pekin,  there  must,  doubtless,  be'  many  men 
who  have  the  eloquence  of*  Bae^^MMr,  the  feel- 
ing of  TflU^oMo;,  and  the  judgment  of  nju^cc,  of 
whom  Dr.  Parr  might  be  happy  to  say,  that 
they  have  profundity  without  obscurity — per- 
spicuity without  prolixity— ornament  without 
glare — terseness  without  barrenness — penetra- 
tion without  subtlety— comprehensiveness  with- 
out digression — and  a  great  number  of  other 
things  without  a  great  number  of  other  things. 

In  spite  of  32  pages  of  very  close  printing, 
in  defence  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  is  it,  or 
is  it  not  true,  that  very  many  of  its  Professors 
enjoy  ample  salaries,  without  reading  any  lec- 
tures at  all  1  The  character  of  particular  col- 
leges will  certainly  vary  with  the  character  of 
their  governors ;  but  the  University  of  Oxford 
so  far  differs  from  Dr.  Parr  in  the  commenda- 
tion he.  has  bestowed  upon  its  state  of  pu6fic 
education,  that  they  have,  since  the  publication 
of  his  book,  we  believe,  and  forty  years  after 
Mr.  Gibbon's  residence,  completely  abolished 
their  very  ludicrous  and  disgraceful  exercises 
for  degrees,  and  have  substituted  in  their  place 
a  system  of  exertion,  and  a  scale  of  academical 
honours,  calculated  (we  are  willing  to  hope),  to 
produG;^  the  happiest  efiects. 

We  were  very  sorry,  in  reading  Dr.  Parr's 
note  on  the  Universities,  to  meet  with  the  fol- 
lowing passage :—  ,^,   ^  -    , 

**  III  would  it  become  me  tamel^Vnd  silendQT 
to  acquiesce  in  the  strictures  of  this  fbrmidable 
accuser  upon  a  seminary  to  which  I  owe  many 
pbligations,  though  I  left  it,  as  must  not  be  dis- 
sembled, before  the  usual  time,  and,  in  truth, 
had  been  almost  compelled  to  leave  it,  not  by 
the  want  of  proper  education,  for  I  had  arrived 
at  the  first  place  in  the  first  form  of  Harrow 
School,  when  I  was  not  quite  fourteen — ^not  by 
the  want  of  nselul  tutors,  for  mine  were  emi- 
nently able,  and  to  me  had  been  uniformly 
kind — not  by  the  want  of  ambition,  for  I  had 
begun  to  look  up  ardently  and  anxiously  to 
academical  distinctions— not  by  the  want  of  at- 
tachment to  the  place,  for  I  regarded  it  then,  as 
I  continue  to  regard  it  now,  with  the  fondest 
and  most  unfeigned  afiection — but  by  another 
want,  which  it  were  unnecessary  to  name,  and 
for  the  supply  of  which,  after  some  hesitation, 
I  determined  to  provide  by  patient  toil  and  re- 
solute self-denial,  when  I  had  not  completed 
my  twentieth  year.  I  ceased,  therefore,  to  re- 
side, with  an  aching  heart :  I  looked  back  with 
mingled  feelings  of  regret  and  humiliation  to 
advantages  of  which  I  could  no  longer  partake, 
and  honours  to  which  I  could  no  longer 
aspire." 

To  those  who  know  the  truly  honourable 

H  Bappovof  KaX  0iXu  Ta(AMpov.    See  Luciaa  in  Vita 
Dnmonact.  vol.  li.  p.  894.— (Dr.  Parr*«  nof«,) 
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and  respectable  cliaracier  otDr.  Parr,  the  vast 
extent  of  his  learning,  and  the  unadulterated 
benevolence  pf  his  nature,  such  an  account 
cannot  but  be  very  affecting,  in  spite  of  the  bad 
taste  in  which  it  is  commonieated.  How  pain« 
fttl  to  reflect,  that  a  truly  devout  and  attentive 


minister,  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  chnreb 
establishment,  and  by  iar  the  most  learned 
man  of  his  day,  should  be  permitted  to  languish 
on  a  little  paltry  curacy  in  Warwickshire  I 

-^—  nil  mellon,  &c.  &e> 


DR.  KENNELt 

[EnxiTBUBGH  Rbview,  1803.1 


Wb  have  no  modern  sermons  in  the  English 
language  that  can  be  considered  as  very  elo- 
quent. The  merits  of  Blair  (by  far  the  most 
popular  writer  of  sermons  within  the  last  cen- 
tory)  are  plain  good  sense,  a  happy  applica- 
tion of  scriptural  quotation,  and  a  clear  har- 
monious style,  richly  tinged  with  scriptural 
language.  He  generally  leaves  his  readers 
pleased  with  his  judgment,  and  his  just  obser- 
vations on  human  conduct,  without  ever  rising 
so  high  as  to  touch  the  great  passions,  or  kindle 
any  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  virtue.  For  elo- 
quence, we  must  ascend  as  high  as  the  days  of 
Barrow  and  Jeremy  Taylor :  and  even  there, 
while  we  are  delighted  with  their  energy,  their 
copiousness,  and  their  fancy,  we  are  in  danger 
of  being  suffocated  by  a  redundance  which 
abhors  all  discrimination;  which  compares 
till  it  perplexes,  and  illustrates  till  it  confounds. 

To  the  Oate$  of  Tillotson,  Sherlock,  and  At- 
terbury,  we  must  wade  through  many  a  barren 
pag^  in  which  the  weary  Christian  can  descry 
nothing  all  around  him  but  a  dreary  expanse 
of  trite  siffiliments  and  languid  words. 

The  great  object  of  modem  sermons  is  to 
hazard  nothing :  their  characteristic  is,  decent 
debility ;  which  alike  guards  their  authors  fron) 
ludicrous  errors,  and  precludes  them  from 
striking  beauties.  Every  man  of  sense,  in 
taking  up  an  English  sermon,  expects  to  find 
it  a  tedious  essay,  fall  of  commonplace  morali- 
ty ;  and  if  the  fulfilment  of  such  expectations 
be  meritorious,  the  clergy  haVe  certainly  the 
merit  of  not  disappointing  their  readers.  Yet 
it  is  curious  to  consider,  how  a  body  of  men  so 
well  educated,  and  so  magnificently  endowed 
as  the  English  clergy,  should  distinguish  them- 
selves so  little  in  a  species  of  composition  to 
which  it  is  their  peculiar  duty,  as  well  as  their 
ordinary  habit,  to  attend.  To  solve  this  diffi- 
culty, it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  elo- 
quence oi  the  Bar  and  of  the  Senate  force  them- 
selves into  notice,  power,  and  wealth — that  the 
penalty  which  an  individual  client  pays  for 
choosing  a  bad  advocate,  is  the  loss  of  his 
cause — that  a  prime  minister  must  infallibly 
suffer  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  who  neg- 
lects to  conciliate  the  eloquent  men,  and  trusts 
the  defence  of  his  measures  to  those  who  have 
not  adequate  talents  for  that  purpose :  whereas 
the  only  evil  which  accraes  from  the  promotion 
of  a  clergyman  to  the  pulpit,  which  he  has  no 
ability  to  fill  as  he  ought,  is  the  fatigue  of  the 
audience,  and  the  discredit  of  that  species  of 


public  instruction ;  an  evil  so  general,  that  n* 
individual  patron  would  dream  of  sacrificing 
to  it  his  particular  interest.  The  clergy  are 
generally  appointed  to  their  situations  by  tlKK^t 
who  have  no  interest  that  they  sbottid  pleaM 
the  audience  before  whom  they  speak;  wbtie 
the  very  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  eloquence 
of  the  Bar,  and  of  Parliament.  We  by  %^ 
means  would  be  understood  to  say,  that  tbe 
clergy  should  owe  their  promotion  principally 
to  their  eloquence,  or  that  eloquence  ever  could, 
consistently  with  the  constitution  of  the  Englibb 
Church,  be  made  out  a  common  cause  of  pre> 
ferment  In  pointing  out  the  total  want  of  con- 
nection between  the  privilege  of  preaching, 
and  the  power  of  preaching  well,  we  are  giving 
no  opinion  as  to  whether  it  might,  or  might  not 
be  remedied ;  but  merely  stating  a  fact.  Pulpit 
discourses  have  insensibly  dwindled  from 
speaking  to  reading;  a  practice,  of  itself,  suf- 
ficient to  stifle  every  germ  of  eloquence.  It  is 
only  by  the  fresh  feelings  of  the  heart,  that  man- 
kind can  be  very  powerfully  affected.  What 
can  be  more  ludicrous,  than  an  orator  deliver- 
ing stale  indignation,  and  fervour  of  a  week 
old ;  turning  over  whole  pages  of  violent  pas- 
sions, written  out  in  German  text;  reading  the 
tropes  and  apostrophes  into  which  he  is  hurried 
by  the  ardour  of  his  mind ;  and  so  affected  at  a 
preconcerted  line,  and  page,  that  he  is  unable 
to  proceed  any  farther ! 

The  prejudices  of  the  English  nation  have 
proceeded  a  good  deal  from  their  hatred  to  the 
French ;  and  because  that  country  is  the  na- 
tive soil  of  elegance,  animation,  and  grace,  a 
certain  patriotic  solidity,  and  loyal  awkward- 
ness, have  become  the  characteristics  of  this ; 
so  that  an  adventurous  preacher  is  afraid  of 
violating  the  ancient  tranquillity  of  the  pulpit ; 
and  the  audience  are  commonly  apt  to  consider 
the  man  who  tires  them  less  than  usual,  as  a 
trifler,  or  a  charlatan. 

Of  British  education,  the  study  of  eloquence 
makes  little  or  no  part.  The  exterior  graces 
of  a  speaker  are  despised ;  and  debating  socic« 
ties  (admirable  institutions,  under  proper  regvi* 
lations)  would  hardly  be  tolerated  either  at  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge.  It  is  commonly  answered 
to  any  animadversions  upon  the  eloquence  of 

•  The  courtly  pbraiiB  was,  that  0r.  Parr  was  not  a  yr«. 
dudbh  man.  The  same  phraie  waa  uied  for  the  neglect 
of  Pnley. 

+  Diaeonrsea  on  Various  Subiect*.  By  Thomab  Rc?r- 
ITEL,  D.D.  Master  of  the  Temple.    Rivington,  Lomion. 
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ibe  Bn^sh  pulpit*  that  a  elergymao  is  to  re- 
sommend  himself,  not  by  his  eloqaenee,  but  by 
ihe  parity  of  his  life,  and  the  soundness  of  his 
doctrine;  an  objection  good  enough,  if  any 
coDnectioa  coald  be  pointed  out  between  elo- 
quence* heresy,  and  dissipation;  but  if  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  to  live  well,  preach  well, 
and  teach  well,  at  the  same  time,  such  objec- 
uons,  resting  only  upon  a  supposed  incompati- 
bility of  these  good  qualities,  are  duller  than 
the  dolness  they  defend. 

The  clergy  are  apt  to  shelter  themselves 
Boder  the  plea,  that  subjects  so  exhausted  are 
utterly  incapable  of  novelty ;  and,  in  the  very 
strictest  sense  of  the  word  wnnUff,  meaning  that 
vbich  was  never  said  before,  at  any  time,  or 
in  any  place,  this  may  be  true  enough,  of  the 
first  principles  of  morals ;  but  the  modes  of  ez- 
puding,  illustrating,  and  enforcing  a  particular 
theme  are  capable  of  infinite  variety;  and, if 
tbey  were  not,  this  might  be  a  very  good  rea- 
son for  pneaching  commonplace  sermons,  but 
is  a  very  bad  one  for  publishing  them. 

We  had  great  hopes,  that  Dr.  Rennel's  Ser- 
mons would  have  proved  an  exception  to  the 
character  we  have  given  of  sermons  in  gene- 
ral; and  we  have  read  through  his  present  vo- 
lume with  a  conviction  rather  that  he  has  mis- 
applied, than  that  he  wants,  talents  for  pulpit 
eloqnence.  The  subjects  of  his  sermons,  four- 
teen in  number,  are,  I.  The  consequences  of 
the  vice  of  gaming :  2.  On  old  age :  3.  Benevo- 
lence (xclasively  an  evangelical  virtue :  4^  The 
services  rendered  to  the  English  nation  by  the 
Cborch  of  England,  a  motive  for  liberality  to 
the  orphan  children  of  indigent  ministers :  5.  On 
the  grounds  and  regulation  of  national  joy: 
6>  On  the  connection  of  the  duties  of  loving  the 
brotherhood,  fearing  God,  and  honouring  the 
King :  7.  On  the  guilt  of  blood-thirstiness :  8.  On 
atoaement:  9.  A  visitation  sermon:  10.  Great 
Britain's  naval  strength,  and  insular  situation, 
a  cause  of  gratitude  tu  Almighty  God:  11.  Ig- 
norance productive  of  atheism,  anarchy,  and 
saperstitioa :  13, 13,  li.  On  the  sting  of  death, 
the  strength  of  sin,  and  the  victory  over  them 
boih  by  Jesus  Christ. 

Dr.  Rennet's  first  sermon,  upon  the  conse- 
qoeneesol  gaming,  is  admirable  for  its  strength 
of  language^  its  sound  good  sense,  and  the 
vigonr  with  which  it  comlmts  that  detestable 
vice.  From  this  sermon,  we  shall,  with  great 
pleasure,  make  an  extract  of  some  length. 

"Fanher  to  this  sordid  habit  the  gamester 
joins  a  disposition  to  vaAun,  and  that  of  the 
•Kraert  cast.  To  those  who  soberly  and  fairly 
appreciate  the  real  nature  of  human  actions, 
iMtbing  appears  more  inconsistent  than  that 
societies  of  men,  who  have  incorporated  them- 
selves for  the  express  purpose  of  gaming,  should 
iliselaim  fkaad  or  indirection,  or  affect  to  drive 
frsBi  their  assemblies  those  among  their  ass<^ 
ciates  whoM  crimes  would  reflect  disgrace  on 
ikvL  Surely  this,  to  a  considerate  mind,  is  as 
solemn  and  refined  a  banter  as  can  well  be 
nhibited :  for  when  we  take  into  view  the  vast 
latitude  allowed  by  the  most  upright  gamesters, 
vhen  we  reflect  that,  according  to  their  precious 
nsuisliy,  every  advantage  may  be  legitimately 
^ken  of  the  young,  the  nnwary,  and  the  inc- 
ited, whish  superior  coolness,  skill,  address. 


and  activity  can  supply,  we  uaist  look  upon 
pretences  to  honesty  as  a  most  shameless  ag« 
gravation  of  their  crimes.  Even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible that,  in  his  own  practices,  a  man  migh 
be  a  FAiB  GAMBSTEE,  yet,  for  the  result  of  the 
extended  frauds  committed  by  his  fellows,  hf 
stands  deeply  accountable  to  God,  his  cojintry, 
and  his  conscience.  To  a  system  necessarily 
implicated  with  fraud;  to  associations  of  men, 
a  large  majority  of  whom  subsist  by  fraud ;  to 
habits  calculated  to  poison  the  source  and 
principle  of  all  integrity,  he  gives  efficacy, 
countenance,  and  concurrence.  £ven  his  «ir< 
ttuB  he  suffers  to  be  subsidiary  to  the  cause  of 
vice.  He  sees  with  calmness,  depredation 
committed  daily  and  hourly  in  his  company, 
perhaps  under  his  very  roof.  Yet  men  of  this 
description  declaim  (so  desperately  deceitful  is 
the  heart  of  man)  against  the  very  knaves  they 
cherish  and  protect,  and  whom,  perhaps,  with 
some  poor  sophistical  refuge  for  a  worn-out 
conscience,  they  even  imitate.  To  such,  let 
the  Scripture  speak  with  emphatical  decision 
•^Whtn  thou  $a%tieii  a  thief ,  then  thou  eoneefUedat 
with  himr 

The  reader  will  easily  observe,  in  this  quota* 
tion,  a  command  of  language,  and  a  power  of 
style,  very  superior  to  what  is  met  with  in  the 
great  mass  of  sermons.  We  shall  make  one 
more  extract 

**  But  in  addition  to  fraud,  and  all  its  train  of 
crimes,  propensities  and  habits  of  a  very  diffe- 
rent complexion  enter  into  the  composition  of 
a  gamester  i  a  most  ungovernable  tkbocitt  or 
Disposrrioir,  however  for  a  time  disguised  and 
latent,  is  invariably  the  result  of  his  system  of 
conduct.  Jealousy,  rage,  and  revenge,  exist 
among  gamesters  in  their  worst  and  most  fran- 
tic excesses,  and  end  frequently  in  coase- 
quences  of  the  most  atrocious  violence  and 
outrage.  By  perpetual  agitation  the  malignant 
passions  spurn  and  overwhelm  every  boundary 
which  discretion  and  conscience  can  oppose. 
From  what  source  are  we  to  trace  a  very  large 
number  of  those  murders,  sanctioned  or  pall^ 
ated  indeed  by  custom,  but  which  stand  at  the 
tribunal  of  God  precisely  upon  the  same 
grounds  with  evtry  other  species  of  murder!— 
From  the  gaming-table,  from  the  nocturnal  re- 
ceptaoies  of  distraction  and  frenzy,  the  duellist 
rushes  with  his  hand  lifted  up  against  his  bro- 
ther's life! — ^Those  who  are  as  yet  oa  the 
threshold  of  these  habits  should  be  warned,  that 
however  calm  their  natural  temperaokent,  how- 
ever meek  and  placable  their  disposition,  yet 
that,  by  the  events  which  every  moment  arise, 
they  stand  exposed  to  the  ungovernable  fury 
of  themselves  and  others.  In  the  midst  of  fraud, 
protected  by  menace  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other,  of  despair ;  irritated  by  a  recollection 
of  the  meanness  of  the  artifices  and  the  base- 
ness of  the  hands  by  which  utter  and  remediless 
ruin  has  been  inflicted ;  in  the  midst  of  these 
feelings  of  horror  and  distraction  it  is,  that  the 
voice  of  brethren's  blood  *cntUi  unto  Chd  from 
the  gnun^^^and  now  art  thou  tuned  from  tht 
earth,  which  hath  opened  her  mouth  to  receive  thff 
brother^s  Uood  from  thy  hand:  Not  only  THOU 
who  actually  sheddest  that  blood,  but  moo  wiiu 
art  the  artificer  of  death — thou  who  adminis 
terest  incentives  to  these  habits — wbodissena» 
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natest  the  practice  of  them — improvest  the 
skill  in  them — sharpenest  the  propensity  to 
them — at  tht  hands  will  it  be  required,  sarely, 
at  the  tribunal  of  God  in  the  next  world,  and 
perhaps,  in  most  instances,  in  his  distributive 
and  awful  dispensations  towards  thee  and  thine 
here  on  earth.'' 

Having  paid  this  tribute  of  praise  to  Dr. 
Rennet's  first  sermon,  we  are  sorry  so  soon  to 
change  our  eulogium  into  censure,  and  to  blame 
him  for  having  selected  for  publication  so  many 
sermons  touching  directly  and  indirectly  upon 
the  French  Revolution.  We  confess  ourselves 
long  since  wearied  with  this  kind  of  discourses, 
bespattered  with  blood  and  brains,  and  ringing 
eternal  changes  upon  atheism,  cannibalism, 
and  apostasy.  Upon  the  enormities  of  the 
French  Revolution  there  can  be  but  one  opinion ; 
but  the  subject  is  not  fit  for  the  pulpit.  The 
public  are  disgusted  with  it  to  satiety ;  and  we 
can  never  help  remembering,  that  this  politico- 
orthodox  rage  in  the  mouth  of  a  preacher  may 
be  profitable  as  well  as  sincere.  Upon  such 
subjects  as  the  murder  of  the  Queen  of  France, 
and  the  great  events  of  these  days,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  endure  the  draggling  and  the  daubing 
of  such  a  ponderous  limner  as  Dr.  Rennel, 
aAer  the  ethereal  touches  of  Mr.  Burke.  In 
events  so  truly  horrid  in  themselves,  the  field 
is  so  easy  for  a  declaimer,  that  we  set  little 
value  upon  the  declamation ;  and  the  mind,  on 
such  occasions,  so  easily  outruns  ordinary 
description,  that  we  are  apt  to  feel  more,  before 
a  mediocre  oration  begins,  than  it  even  aims 
at  inspiring. 

We  are  surprised  that  Dr.  Rennel,  from 
among  the  great  number  of  subjects  which  he 
must  have  discussed  in  the  pulpit  (the  interest 
in  which  must  be  permanent  and  universal), 
should  have  published  such  an  empty  and 
frivolous  sermon  as  that  upon  the  victory  of 
Lord  Nelson ;  a  sermon  good  enough  for  the 
garrulity  of  joy,  when  the  phrases,  and  the  ex- 
ultation of  the  Porcupine,  or  the  True  Briton, 
may  pass  for  eloquence  or  sense ;  but  utterly 
unworthy  of  the  works  of  a  man  who  aims  at 
a  place  among  the  great  teachers  of  morality 
and  religion. 

Dr.  Rennel  is  apt  to  put  on  the  appearance 
of  a  holy  bully,  an  evangeliciA  swaggerer,  as 
if  he  could  carry  his  point  again'^t  infidelity  by 
big  words  and  strong  abuse,  and  Kick  and  cuff 
men  into  Christians.  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to 
talk  about  the  shallow  impostures,  and  the  silly 
ignorant  sophisms  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Con- 
dorcet,  D'Alembert,  and  Volney,  and  to  say 
that  Hume  is  not  worth  answering.  This  af- 
fectation of  contempt  will  not  do.  While  these 
pernicious  writers  have  power  to  allure  from 
the  church  great  numbers  of  proselytes,  it  is 
better  to  study  them  diligently,  and  to  reply  to 
them  satisfactorily,  than  to  veil  insolence,  want 
of  power,  or  want  of  industry,  by  a  pretended 
contempt;  which  may  leave  infidels  and 
wavering  Christians  to  suppose  that  such 
writers  are  abused,  because  they  am  feared ; 
and  not  answered,  because  they  are  unanswer- 
•ble.  While  every  body  was  abusing  and 
despising  Mr.  Godwin,  and  while  Mr.  Godwin 
was,  among  a  certain  description  of  under- 
Uandin^s,  increasing  every  day  in  popularity. 


Mr.  Malthus*  took  the  trouble  of  refuting  him 
and  we  hear  no  more  of  Mr.  Godwin.    We 
recommend  this  example  to  the  consideration 
of  Dr.  Rennel,  who  seems  to  think  it  more  use* 
ful,  and  more  pleasant,  to  rail  than  to  fight 

AAer  the  world  has  returned  to  its  sober 
senses  upon  the  merits  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phy, it  is  amusing  enough  to  see  a  few  bad 
headi  bawling  for  the  restoration  of  exploded 
errors  and  past  infatuation.  We  have  some 
dozen  of  plethoric  phrases  about  Aristotle,  who 
is,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Doctor,  et  rex  H  tutor 
bomu,  and  every  thing  else ;  and  to  the  neglect 
of  whose  works  he  seems  to  attribute  every 
moral  and  physical  evil  under  which  the  world 
has  groaned  for  the  fast  century.  Dr.  Rennet's 
admiration  of  the  ancients  is  so  great,  that  he 
considers  the  works  of  Homer. to  be  the  region 
and  depository  of  natural  law,  and  natural  reli- 
gion.f  Now,  if,  by  natural  religion,  is  meant 
the  will  of  God  collected  from  his  works,  and 
the  necessity  man  is  under  of  obeying  it ;  it  is 
rather  extraordinary  that  Homer  should  be  so 
good  a  natural  theologian,  when  the  divinities 
he  has  painted  are  certainly  a  more  drunken, 
quarrelsome,  adulterous,  intriguing,  lascivious 
set  of  beings,  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
most  profligate  court  in  Europe.  There  is, 
every  now  and  then,  some  plain  coarse  morality 
in  Homer ;  but  the  most  bloody  revenge,  and 
the  most  savage  cruelty  in  warfare,  the  ravish- 
ing of  women,  and  the  sale  of  men,  &c.  dec. 
dec.  are  circumstances  which  the  old  bard 
seems  to  relate  as  the  ordinary  events  of  his 
times,  without  ever  dreaming  that  there  coqM 
be  much  harm  in  them ;  and  if  it  be  ui^ed 
that  Homer  took  his  ideas  of  right  and  wrong 
from  a  barbarous  age,  that  is  just  saying,  in 
other  words,  that  Homer  had  very  imperfect 
ideas  of  natural  law. 

Having  exhausted  all  his  powers  of  eulogium 
upon  the  times  that  are  gone.  Dr.  Rennel  in- 
demnifies himself  by  the  very  novel  practice 
of  declaiming  against  the  present  age.  It  is 
an  tvil  age— an  aduUennu  age — an  igturant  agt—^ 
an  apoitate  age— and  Afoppuh  age.  Of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  last  epithet,  our  readers  may  per- 
haps be  more  convinced,  by  calling  to  mind  a 
class  of  fops  not  usually  designated  by  that 
epithet — men  clothed  in  profound  black,  with 
large  canes,  and  strange  amorphous  hats — of 
big  speech,  and  imperative  presence — ^talkers 
about  Plato — great  affecters  of  senility — de- 
spisers  of  women,  and  all  the  graces  of  life — 
fierce  foes  to  common  sense-— abusive  of  tne 
living,  and  approving  no  one  who  has  not  been 
dead  for  at  least  a  century.  Such  fops,  as  vain 
and  as  shallow  as  their  fraternity  in  Bond 
street,  differ  from  these  only  as  Gorgonias  di^ 
fered  from  Rnfillus. 

In  the  ninth  Discourse  (p.  f36),  we  read  of 
St.  Paul,  that  he  had  *<  an  heroic  zeal,  directed, 
rather  than  bounded,  by  the  nicest  discretion^-* 
a  conscious  and  commanding  dignity,  softened 
by  the  meekest  and  most  profound  humility.** 

*  I  cannot  read  the  name  of  Mahbiw  wiUiont  adding 
my  tribute  of  affection  for  the  memory  of  one  of  the  best 
men  that  ever  lived.  He  loved  philosophical  truth  tnorts 
than  any  man  I  ever  knew, — ^was  tan  of  practical  iris- 
dom,— and  never  indulged  in  contemptuous  foelinga 
against  his  inferiors  in  understanding. 
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nds  is  intended  for  a  fine  piece  of  writing ; 
bat  it  is  without  meaning :  for,  if  words  have 
any  limits,  it  is  a  cantradietionin  tenm  to  say  of 
the  MMM  person,  at  the  $ame  time,  that  he  is 
nicely  discreet,  and  heroically  zealous ;  or  that 
he  is  profoundly  humble,  and  imperatively  dig- 
nified :  and  if  Br.  Rennel  means,  that  St.  Paul 
displayed  these  qualities  at  difierent  times,  then 
coald  not  any  one  of  them  direct  or  sciten  the 
3ther. 

Sermons  are  so  seldom  examined  with  any 
considerable  degree  of  critical  vigilance,  that  we 
are  apt  to  discover  in  them  sometimes  a  great 
laxity  of  assertion :  sach  as  the  following : — 

"Labour  to  be  undergone,  afllictions  to  be 
borne,  contradictions  to  be  endured,  danger  u: 
be  braved,  interest  to  be  despised  in  the  best 
and  most  floarishing  ages  of  the  church,  are 
the  perpetual  badges  of  far  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  take  up  their  cross  and  follow 
Christ-"" 

This  passage,  at  first,  struck  us  to  be  untrue ; 
snd  we  could  not  immediately  recollect  the 
aillietions  Dr.  Rennel  alluded  to,  till  it  occurred 
10  ns,  that  he  must  undoubtedly  mean  the  eight 
handled  and  fifly  actions  which,  in  the  course 
of  eii^teen  months,  have  been  brought  against 
the  clergy  for  non-residence. 

Upon  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from« 

Roman  Catholics  in  this  country,  Dr.  Rennel  is 

iaoghable.    We  should  as  soon  dream  that  the 

wars  of  York  and  Lancaster  would  break  out 

afresh,  as  that  the  Protestant  religion  in  Eng- 


land has  any  thing  to  apprehend  from  die 
machinations  of  Catholics.  To  such  a  scheme 
as  that  of  Catholic  emancipation,  which  has 
for  its  object  to  restore  their  natural  rights  tc 
three  or  four  millions  of  men,  and  to  allay  the 
fury  of  religious  hatred.  Dr.  Rennel  is,  as  might 
t>e  expected,  a  very  strenuous  antagonist.  Time, 
which  liAs  up  the  veil  of  political  mystery,  will 
inform  us  if  the  Doctor  has  taken  that  side  of 
the  question  which  maybe  as  lucrative  to  him- 
self as  it  is  inimical  to  human  happiness,  and 
repugnant  to  enlightened  policy. 

Of  Dr.  Rennel's  talents  as  a  reasoner,  we 
certainly  have  formed  no  very  high  opinion. 
Unless  dogmatical  assertion,  and  the  practice 
(but  too  common  among  theological  writers) 
of  taking  the  thing  to  be  proved,  for  part  of  the 
proof,  can  be  considered  as  evidence  of  a 
logical  understanding,  the  specimens  of  argu- 
ment Dr.  Rennel  has  afiTorded  us  are  very  in- 
significant For  putting  obvious  truths  into 
vehement  language ;  for  expanding  and  adorn- 
ing moral  instruction ;  this  gentleman  certain- 
ly possesses  considerable  talents:  and  if  he 
will  moderate  his  insolence,  steer  clear  of 
theological  metaphysics,  and  consider  rather 
those  great  laws  of  Christian  practice,  which 
must  interest  mankind  through  all  ages,  than 
the  petty  questions  which  are  important  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  the  time  being, 
he  may  live  beyond  his  own  days,  and  become 
a  star  of  the  third  or  fourth  magnitude  in  the 
English  Church. 


JOHN  BOWLES.* 


[EDiiTBUReB  Review,  1802.] 


Iff  this  piece  be,  as  Mr.  Bowles  asserts jf  the 
death-warrant  of  the  liberty  and  power  of  Great 
Britain,  we  will  venture  to  assert,  that  it  is  also 
the  death-warrant  of  Mr.  Bowles's  literary  re- 
patation;  and  that  the  people  of  this  island, 
if  they  verify  his  predictions,  and  cease  to  read 
his  books,  whatever  they  may  lose  in  political 
greatness,  will  evince  no  small  improvement 
in  critical  acumen.  There  is  a  political,  as 
weD  as  a  bodily  hypochondriasis;  and  there 
are  empirics  always  on  the  watch  to  make 
Aeir  prey,  either  of  the  one  or  of  the  other. 
Br.  Solomon,  Dr.  Brodum,  and  Mr.  Bowles, 
have  all  commanded  their  share  of  the  public 
^tention :  but  the  two  former  gentlemen  con- 
tinue to  flourish  with  undiminished  splendour; 
vhile  the  patients  of  the  latter  are  fast  dwin- 
dhng  away,  and  his  drugs  falling  into  disuse 
ndeontempt 


^^MtpeU0iu  at  tU  Coneltuion  •/  tki  War:  Being  a 
AqsM  to  Reflectiont  on  the  Pollttcal  and  Moral  State  of 
Sfoefy  as  the  Clofe  of  the  Blfhtaenth  Centurv.  The 
Third  Edition,  witli  Additlona.  By  Jobh  Bowlb*, 
Bif. 

f  It  ii  Iniponible  to  conceive  the  mlechlevoiia  power  of 
■■  cormpi  alarmieta  of  thoM  dajn,  and  the  despotic 
mnner  fn  which  they  exercised  their  authority.  They 
***■  iiir  ol^ecta  for  tne  Edinbnrfh  Review. 


The  truth  is,  if  Mr.  Bowles  had  be^un  his 
literary  career  at  a  period  when  supenor  dis- 
crimination, and  profound  thought,  not  vulgar 
violence,  and  the  eternal  repetition  of  rabble- 
rousing  words,  were  necessary  to  literary 
reputation,  he  would  never  have  emerged 
from  that  obscurity  to  which  he  will  soon 
turn.  The  intemperate  passions  of  the  public, 
not  his  own  talents,  have  given  him  some  tem- 
porary reputation ;  and  now,  when  men  hope 
and  fear  with  less  eagerness  than  they  have 
been  lately  accustomed  to  do,  Mr.  Bowles  will 
be  compelled  to  descend  from  that  moderate 
eminence,  where  no  man  of  real  genius  would 
ever  have  condescended  to  remain. 

The  pamphlet  is  written  in  the  genuine  spi- 
rit of  the  Windham  and  Burke  School ;  though 
Mr.  Bowles  cannot  be  called  a  servile  coppst 
of  either  of  these  gentlemen,  as  he  has  rejected 
the  logic  of  the  one,  and  the  eloquence  of  the 
other,  and  imitated  them  only  in  their  head 
strong  violence,  and  exaggerated  abuse.  There 
are  some  men  who  continue  to  astonish  and 
please  the  world,  even  in  the  support  of  a  bad 
cause.  They  are  mighty  in  their  fallacies,  and 
beautiful  in  their  errors.  Mr.  Bowles  sees 
only  one  half  of  the  precedent;  and  thinks,  in 
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order  to  be  famous,  that  he  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  be  in  the  wrong. 

War,  eternal  war,  till  the  wrongs  of  Europe 
are  avenged,  and  the  Bourbons  restored,  is  ^e 
master-principle  of  Mr.  Bowles's  political  opi* 
nions,  and  the  object  for  which  ne  declaims 
ihroygh  the  whole  of  the  present  pamphlet 

The  first  apprehensions  which  Mr.  Bowles 
seems  to  entertain,  are  of  the  boundless  am* 
bition  and  jperfidious  character  of  the  First 
Consul,  anuof  that  military  despotism  he  has 
established,  which  is  not  only  impelled  by  the 
love  of  conquest,  but  interested,  for  its  own 
preservation,  to  desire  the  overthrow  of  other 
states.  Yet  the  author  informs  us,  immediate- 
ly after,  that  the  life  of  Buonaparte  is  exposed 
to  more  dangers  than  that  of  any  other  indi- 
vidual in  Europe  who  is  not  actually  in  the 
last  stage  of  an  incurable  disease;  and  that 
his  death,  whenever  it  happens,  must  involve 
the  dissolution  of  that  machine  of  government, 
of  which  he  must  be  considered  not  only  as  the 
sole  director,  but  the  main  spring.  Confusion 
of  thought,  we  are  told,  is  one  of  the  truest 
indications  of  terror;  and  the  panic  of  this 
alarmist  is  so  very  great,  that  he  cannot  listen 
to  the  consolation  which  he  himself  affords : 
for  it  appears,  upon  summing  up  these  perils, 
that  we  are  in  the  utmost  danger  of  being  de- 
stroyed by  a  despot,  whose  system  of  govern- 
ment, as  dreadful  as  himself,  cannot  survive 
him,  and  who,  in  all  human  probability,  will 
be  shot  or  hanged  before  he  can  execute  any 
one  of  his  projects  against  us. 

We  have  a  good  deal  of  flourishing  in  the 
beginning  of  the  pamphlet,  about  the  effect  of 
the  moral  sense  upon  the  stability  of  govern- 
ments ;  that  is,  as  Mr.  Bowles  explains  it,  the 
power  which  all  old  governments  derive  from 
the  opinion  entertained  by  the  people  of  the 
justice  of  their  rights.  If  this  sense  of  an- 
cient right  be  (as  is  here  confidently  asserted) 
strong  enough  ultimately  to  restore  the  Bour- 
bons, why  are  we  to  fight  for  that  which  will 
be  done  without  any  fighting  at  alii  And  if 
it  be  strong  enough  to  restore,  why  was  it  weak 
enough  to  render  restoration  necessary  1 

To  notice  every  singular  train  of  reasoning 
into  which  Mr.  Bowles  falls,  is  not  possible ; 
and,  in  the  copious  choice  of  evils,  we  shall, 
from  feelings  of  mercy,  take  the  least. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  he  observes,  that 
**  those  rights  of  government,  which,  because 
they  are  ancient,  are  recognised  by  the  moral 
sense  as  lawful,  are  the  only  ones  which  are 
compatible  with  civil  liberty.*'  So  that  all 
questions  of  right  and  wrong,  between  the 
governors  and  the  governed,  are  determinable 
by  chronology  alone.  Every  political  institu- 
tion is  favourable  to  liberty,  not  accoitling  to 
'ts  spirit,  but  in  proportion  to  the  antiquity  of 
ts  date ;  and  the  slavesr  of  Great  Britain  are 
groaning  under  the  trial  by  jury,  while  the  free 
men  of  Asia  exult  in  the  bold  privilege  trans- 
mitted to  them  by  their  fathers,  of  being  tram- 
pled to  death  by  elephants. 

In  the  8th  page,  Mr.  Bowles  thinks  that 
f'rance,  if  she  remains  without  a  king,  will 
conquer  all  Europe ;  and,  in  the  19Ui  page, 
that  she  will  be  an  object  of  Divine  vengeance 
tilt  Khe  takes  one.    In  the  same  page,  all  the 


miseries  of  France  are  stated  to  be  a  judgment 
of  Heaven  for  their  cruelty  to  the  king ;  and, 
in  the  33d  page,  they  are  discovered  to  pro* 
ceed  from  the  perfidy  of  the  same  king  to  this 
country  in  the  American  contest  So  Siat  cer* 
tain  misfortunes  proceed  from  the  maltreat- 
ment of  a  person,  who  had  himself  occasioned 
these  identical  misfortunes  before  he  was  mal- 
treated; and  while  Providence  is  compelling 
the  French,  by  every  species  of  affliction,  to 
resume  the  monarchical  government,  they  are 
to  acquire  such  extraordinary  vigour,  from  not 
acting  as  Providence  would  wish,  that  they 
are  to  trample  on  every  nation  which  coope- 
rates with  ue  Divine  intention. 

In  the  60th  page,  Mr.  Bowles  explains  what 
is  meant  by  Jacobinism ;  and,  as  a  concluding 
proof  of  the  justice  with  which  the  character 
IS  drawn,  triumphantly  quotes  the  case  of  a 
certain  R.  Mountain,  who  was  tried  for  damn- 
ing all  kings  and  all  governments  upon  earth ; 
for,  adds  R.  Mountain,  **  I  am  a  Jacobin."  No- 
body can  more  thoroughly  detest  ^d  despise 
that  restless  spirit  of  political  innovation, 
which,  we  suppose,  is  meant  by  the  name  of 
Jacobinism,  than  we  ourselves  do ;  but  we 
were  highly  amused  with  this  proof,  ab  ehriia 
9utoribu3t  of  the  prostration  of  Europe,  the  last 
|hour  of  human  felicity,  the  perdition  of  man,  • 
discovered  in  the  crapulous  eructations  of  a 
drunken  cobler. 

This  species  of  evidence  might  certainly 
have  escaped  a  common  observer :  But  this  is 
not  all ;  there  are  other  proofs  of  treason  and 
sedition,  equally  remote,  sagacious,  and  pro- 
found. Many  good  subjects  are  not  very 
much  pleased  with  the  idea  of  the  Whig  Club 
dining  together ;  but  Mr.  Bowles  has  the  merit 
of  first  calling  the  public  attention  to  the 
alarming  practice  of  singing  after  dinner  at 
these  political  meetings.  He  speaks  with  a 
prcper  horror  of  tavern  dinners,  * 

**  — where  conviviality  is  made  a  stimulus 
to  disaffection— where  wine  serves  only  to  in- 
flame disloyalty — where  toasts  are  converted 
into  a  vehicle  of  sedition — and  where  the 
powers  of  harmony  are  called  forth  in  the 
cause  of  Discord  by  those  hireling  singers, 
who  are  equally  ready  to  invoke  the  Divine 
favour  on  the  head  of  their  King,  or  to  strain 
their  venal  throats  in  chanting  the  triumphs  of 
his  bitterest  enemies." 

All  complaint  is  futile,  which  is  not  followed 
up  by  appropriate  remedies.  If  Parliament, 
or  Catarrh,  do  not  save  us,  Dignum  and  S«%. 
wick  will  quaver  away  the  King,  shake  down 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  warble  us  into  all  tlie 
horrors  of  republican  government  \Vhen,  in 
addition  to  these  dangers,  we  reflect  also  upon 
those  with  which  our  national  happiness  is 
menaced,  by  the  present  thinness  of  ladies* 
petticoats  (p.  78),  temerity  may  hope  our  sal- 
vation, but  how  can  reason  promise  it  t 

One  solitary  gleam  of  comfort,  indeed, 
beams  upon  us  in  reading  the  solemn  devo* 
tion  of  this  modem  Curtius  to  the  caase  of  his 
King  and  country— 

*<  My  attachment  to  the  British  monarchy, 
and  to  the  reigning  family,  is  rooted  in  my 
'heart's  core.'— My  anxiety  for   the   Britisli 
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It 


llooney  pending  the  dangers  to  which,  in  com- 
Bum  ifith  every  other  throne,  it  has  lately  heen 
exposed,  has  imhittered  my  choicest  comforts. 
And  I  must  solemnly  vow,  hefore  Almighty 
God,  to  devote  myself,  to  the  end  of  my  days, 
to  the  maintenance  of  that  throne." 

Whethef  this  patriotism  be  original,  or  whe- 
ther it  be  copied  from  the  Upholsterer  in 
Foote's  Farces,  who  sits  np  whole  nights 
watching  over  the  British  constitution,  we  shall 
not  stop  to  inquire ;  because,  when  the  practi- 
cal effect  of  sentiments  is  good,  we  would  not 
diminish  their  merits  by  investigatiDg  their 


origin.  We  seriously  commend  in  M  •.  Bowles 
this  future  dedication  of  his  life  to  the  service 
of  his  JCing  and  country;  and  consider  it  as  a 
virtual  promise  that  he  will  write  no  more  in 
their  defence.  No  wise  or  good  man  has  ever 
thought  of  either,  but  with  ^miration  and  re* 
spect.  That  they  should  be  exposed  to  that 
ridicule,  by  the  forward  imbecility  of  friend- 
ship, from  which  they  appear  to  be  protected 
by  intrinsic  worth,  is  so  painful  a  considera- 
tion, that  the  very  thought  of  it,  we  are  per- 
suaded, will  induce  Mr.  Bowles  to»desist  from 
writing  on  political  subject«i 


DR.  LANGFORD.* 

[Ediitbuiioh  Review,  1802.] 


As  accident  which  happened  to  the  gentle- 
man engaged  in  reviewing  this  Sermon  proves, 
in  the  most  striking  manner,  the  importance 
of  this  chanty  for  restoring  to  life  persons  in 
vhom  the  vital  power  is  suspended.  He  was 
discoTered,  with  Dr.  Langford'sf  discourse 
.jingf  open  before  him,  in  a  state  of  the  most 
profoond  sleep ;  from  which  he  could  not,  by 
any  means,  be  awakened  for  a  great  length  of 
tinie.  By  attending,  however,  to  the  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  Humane  Society,  flinging  in  the 
smoke  of  tobacco,  applying  hot  flannels,  and 
earefolly  removing  the  discourse  itself  to  a 
gmt  distance,  the  critic  was  restored  to  his 
disconsoiate  brothers. 

Tbe  only  aeconnt  he  could  give  of  himself 

was,  that  he  remembers  reading  on,  regularly, 

till  lie  came  to  the  following  pathetic  descrip- 

tioo  of  a,  drowned  tradesman ;  beyond  which 

hf!  reeoUectn  nothing. 


'*  But  to  the  individual  himself,  as  a  man,  let 
us  add  the  interruption  to  all  the  temporal 
business  in  which  his  interest  was  engaged. 
To  him  indeed,  now  apparently  lost,  the  world 
is  as  nothing :  but  it  seldom  happens,  that  man 
can  live  for  himself  alone :  society  parcels  out 
its  concerns  in  various  connections ;  and  from 
one  head  issue  waters  which  run  down  in 
many  channels. — ^The  spring  being  suddenly 
cut  off,  what  confusion  must  follow  in  the 
streams  which  have  flowed  from  its  source  1 
It  may  be,  that  all  the  expectations  reasonably 
raised  of  approaching  prosperity,  to  those  who 
have  embarked  in  the  same  occupation,  may 
at  once  disappear;  and  the[imporiant  int<;- 
change  of  commercial  faith  be  broken  off 
before  it  could  be  brought  to  any  advantageous 
conclusion." 

This  extract  Will  suffice  for  the  style  of  the 
sermon.    The  charity  itself  is  above  all  praise 


ARCHDEACON  NARES.t 

[EourBuaoH  Review,  1602.] 


?«a  Che  swarm  of  ephemeral  sermons  which 
'v^»  from  the  press,  we  are  principally  in- 
iehted  to  the  vanity  of  popular  preachers,  who 
ue  puffed  ap  by  female  praises  into  a  belief, 
Aial  what  may  be  delivered,  with  great  pro- 
priety, in  a  chapel  full  of  visitors  and  friends, 
is  ftt  for  the  deliberate  attention  of  the  public. 


*Jlwmher§atTf  Sermon  0/ the  R»faintman»8oeietf.  By 
W.  LAXoroEiH  D.  D.    Printed  Ibr  F.  and  C.  Rivington. 

tTo  tbh  exceedingly  foolish  man,  the  flrit  yrari  of 
KlMhn  Edncation  were  intnuted.  How  ia  if  pose ible 
to  iafiet  a  greater  misfortune  on  a  country,  than  to  flU 
ip  sack  u  oAce  with  such  an  ofllcer  1 

t.d  nnkiufiving  for  PUniw^  and  Warning  ngainat 
Mviu,  A  fiwrmon.  Bv  the  Reverend  Robkkt  Narks, 
ARkdeaeen  of  StaiTord,  and  Canon  Residentiary  of 
Litchfield.  London :  Printed  for  the  author,  and  sold  by 
thtegtoBS,  %\.  Paul's  Churchyard. 

•map  anotb«r  gentleman  of  thr*  alarmist  trlba. 


who  cannot  be  influenced  by  the  aecency  of  a 
clergyman's  private  life,  flattered  by  the  sedu- 
lous politeness  of  his  manners,  or  misled  by 
the  fallacious  circumstances  of  voice  and 
action  A  clergyman  cannot  be  always  consi- 
dered as  reprehensible  for  preaching  an  indif- 
ferent sermon;  because,  to  the  active  piety, 
and  correct  life,  which  the  profession  requires 
many  an  excellent  man  may  not  unite  talents 
for  that  species  of  composition;  but  every 
man  who  prints,  imagines  he  gives  to  the 
world  something  which  they  fiad  not  before^ 
either  in  matter  or  style;  that  he  has  brought 
forth  new  truths,  or  adorned  old  ones;  and 
when,  in  lieu  of  novelty  and  ornament,  we  can 
discover  nothing  but  trite  imbecility,  the  law 
must  take  its  course,  and  the  delinquent  suffer 
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that  mortification  from  which  vanity  can  rarely 
be  expected  to  escape,  when  it  chooses  dulness 
for  the  minister  of  its  gratifications. 

The  learned  author,  after  observing  that  a 
large  army  praying  wonld  be  a  mnch  finer 
spectacle  than  a  large  army  fighting,  and  after 
entertaining  ns  with  the  old  anecdote  of 
Xerxes,  and  the  flood  of  tears,  proceeds  to  ex- 
press his  sentiments  on  the  late  scarcity,  and 
the  present  abundance;  then,  stating  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Jews  were  governed  by  the 
immediate  interference  of  God,  and  informing 
us,  that  other  people  expect  not,  nor  are  taught 
to  look  for,  miraculous  interference,  to  punish 
or  reward  them,  he  proceeds  to  talk  of  the 
visitation  of  Providence,  for  the  purposes  of 
trial,  warning,  and  correction,  as  if  it  were  a 
truth  of  which  he  had  never  doubted. 

Still,  however,  he  contends,  though  the  Deity 
does  interfere,  it  would  be  presumptuous  and 
impious  to  pronounce  the  purposes  for  which 
he  interferes ;  and  dien  adds,  that  it  has  pleased 
God,  within  these  few  years,  to  give  us  a  most 
awful  lesson  of  the  vanity  of  agriculture  and 
importation  without  piety,  and  that  he  has 
proved  this  to  the  conviction  of  every  thinking 
mind. 

"  Though  he  interpose  not  (says  Mr.  Nares) 
by  positive  miracle,  he  influences  by  means 
unknown  to  all  but  himself,  and  directs  the 
winds,  the  rain,  and  the  glorious  beams  of 
heaven  to  execute  his  judgment,  or  fulfil  his 
merciful  designs.*' — ^Now,  either  the  wind,  the 
rain,  and  the  beams,  are  here  represented  to 
act  as  they  do  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
or  they  are  not.  If  they  are,  how  can  their 
operations  be  considered  as  a  judgment  on 
sins  !  and  if  they  are  not,  what  are  their  extra- 
ordinary operations, but  positive  miracles?  So 
that  the  archdeacon,  after  denying  that  any 
body  knows, icAfn,  how,  and  vhy,  the  Creator 
works  a  miracle,  proceeds  to  specify  the  timet 
ifutrumentf  and  obyeet  of  a  miraculous  scarcity ; 
and  then,  assuring  us  that  the  elements  were 
employed  to  execute  the  judgments  of  Provi- 
dence, denies  that  this  is  any  proof  of  a  posi- 
tive miracle. 

Having  given  us  this  specimen  of  his  talents 
for  theological  metaphysics,  Mr.  Nares  com- 
mences his  attack  upon  the  farmers;  accuses 
them  of  cruelty  and  avarice ;  raises  the  old  cry 
of  monopoly ;  and  expresses  some  doubts,  in  a 
note,  whether  the  better  way  would  not  be,  to 
subject  their  granaries  to  the  control  of  an 
exciseman ;  and  to  levy  heavy  penalties  upon 
those,  in  whose  possession  corn,  beyond  a  cer- 
tain quantity  to  be  fixed  by  law,  should  be 
A>and^Thi8  style  of  reasoning  is  pardonable 


enough  in  those  who  argue  from  the  belly 
rather  than  the  brains;  but  in  a  well-fed,  and 
well-educated  clergyman,  who  has  never  been 
disturbed  by  hunger  from  the  free  exercise  ol 
cultivated  talents,  it  merits  the  severest  repre 
hension.  The  farmer  has  it  not  in  his  powei 
to  raise  the  price  of  com ;  he  never  has  fixed 
and  never  can  fix  it.  He  is  unquestionably 
justified  in  receiving  any  price  he  can  obtain : 
for  it  happens  very  beautifully,  that  the  effect 
of  his  efforts  to  better  his  fortune  is  as  benefi 
cial  to  the  public  as  if  their  motive  had  no 
been  selfish.  The  poor  are  not  to  be  supported, 
in  time  of  famine,  by  abatement  of  price  on 
the  part  of  the  farmer,  but  by  the  subscription 
of  residentiary  canons,  archdeacons,  and  all 
men  rich  in  public  or  private  property ;  and 
to  these  subscriptions  the  farmer  shduld  con- 
tribute according  to  the  amount  of  his  fortnne. 
To  insist  that  he  should  take  a  less  price  when 
he  can  obtain  a  greater,  is  to  insist  upon  laying 
on  that  order  of  men  the  whole  burden  of  sup- 
porting the  poor;  a  convenient  system  enough 
in  the  eyes  of  a  rich  ecclesiastic ;  and  objec- 
tionable only,  because  it  is  impracticable, 
pernicious,  and  unjust.* 

The  question  of  the  com  trade  has  divided 
society  into  two  parts — ^those  who  have  any 
talents  for  reasoning,  and  those  who  have  not. 
We  owe  an  apology  to  our  readers  for  taking 
any  notice  of  errors  that  have  been  so  fre- 
quently  and  so  unanswerably  exposed;  but 
when  they  are  echoed  from  the  bench  and  the 
pulpit,  the  dignity  of  the  teacher  may  perhapf 
communicate  some  degree  of  importance  to 
the  silliest  and  most  extravagant  doctrines. 

No  reasoning  can  be  more  radically  erro- 
neous than  that  upon  which  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Nares's  sermon  is  founded.  The  most  bene- 
volent, the  most  Christian,  and  the  most  pro- 
fitable conduct  the  farmer  can  pursue,  is,  to 
sell  his  commodities  for  the  highest  price  he 
can  possibly  obtain.  This  advice,  we  think, 
is  not  in  any  great  danger  of  being  rejected ; 
we  wish  we  were  equally  sure  of  success  in 
counselling  the  Reverend  Mr.  Nares  to  attend, 
in  future,  to  practical  rather  than  theoretical 
questions  about  provisions.  He  may  be  a  very 
hospitable  archdeacon;  but  nothing  short  of 
a  poaiHve  miracle  can  make  him  an  acute 
reasoner. 

•  If  It  ispleaaant  to  notice  the  intellectnal  growth  of 
an  individual,  it  if  Hill  more  pleasant  to  see  the  public 
growinff  wiser.  Tliis  absurdtly  of  attributing  the  hig:h 
price  of  corn  to  the  combinations  of  farmers,  was  the 
common  nonsense  ulked  in  the  days  of  my  youth.  I  re- 
member when  ten  judges  out  of  twelve  laid  down  thia 
doctrine  in  their  charges  to  the  various  grand  juxlee  <aa 
the  circuits.    The  lowest  attorney's  clerk  is  bow  betMv 
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MATTHEW  LEWIS.* 

[EoiirBUKOH  Retiew,  1803.] 


kLnrnwOf  king  of  Castile  had,  many  years 
orerioos  to  the  supposed  epoch  of  the  play, 
Kft  his  minister  and  general,  Orsino,  to  perish 
in  prison,  from  a  false  accusation  of  treason. 
Csesario,  son  to  Orsino,  (who  by  accident  had 
liberated  Amelrosa,  daughter  of  Alfonso,  from 
the  Moors,  and  who  is  married  to  her,  unknown 
to  the  lather,)  becomes  a  great  favourite  with 
the  king,  and  avails  himself  of  the  command 
of  the  armies,  with  which  he  is  intrusted,  to 
gratify  his  revenge  for  his  father's  misfor- 
times,  to  forward  his  own  ambitious  views, 
and  to  lay  a  plot  by  which  he  may  deprive 
Alfonso  of  his  throne  and  his  life.  Marquis 
Guzman,  poisoned  by  his  wife  Ottilia,  in  love 
vith  Cassario,  confesses  to  the  king  that  the 
papers  upon  which  the  suspicion  of  Orsino's 
guilt  was  founded  were  forged  by  him :  and 
the  king,  learning  from  his  daughter  Amel- 
rosa that  Orsino  is  still  alive,  repairs  to  his 
retreat  in  the  forest,  is  received  with  the  most 
implacable  hauteur  and  resentment,  and  in 
rain  implores  forgiveness  of  his  injured  minis- 
ter. To  the  same  forest  Caesario,  informed  of 
the  existence  of  his  father,  repairs  and  reveals 
his  intended  plot  against  the  king.  Orsino,  con- 
meed  of  Alfonso's  goodness  to  his  subjects, 
though  incapable  of  forgiving  him  for  his  un- 
intentieiial  injuries  to  himself,  in  vain  dis- 
suades his  son  from  the  conspiracy ;  and  at 
last,  ignorant  of  their  marnage,  acquaints 
Amelrosa  with  the  plot  formed  by  her  hus- 
band against  her  father.  Amelrosa,  already 
poisoned  by  Ottilia,  in  vain  attempts  to  pre- 
vent Caesario  from  blowing  up  a  mine  laid 
under  the  royal  palace ;  information  of  which 
she  had  received  from  Ottilia,  stabbed  by  Cee- 
sario  to  avoid  her  importunity.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  king  had  been  removed  from  the 
palace  by  Orsino  to  his  ancient  retreat  in  the 
forest:  the  people  rise  against  the  usurper 
Caesario;  a  battie  takes  place:  Orsino  stabs 
his  own  son  at  the  moment  the  king  is  in  his 
sou's  power;  falls  down  from  the  wounds  he 
has  received  in  battle ;  and  dies  in  the  usual 
dramatic  style,  repeating  twenty-two  hexame- 
ter rerses.    Mr.  Lewis  says  in  his  preface, 

"To  the  assertion,  that  my  play  is  $tupid,  I 
have  nothing  to  object ;  if  it  be  found  so,  even 
let  it  be  so  said;  but  if  (as  was  most  falatly 
userted  of  Adelmom^  any  anonjrmous  writer 
chould  advance  that  this  Tragedy  is  immoraly 
I  expect  him  to  prove  his  assertion  by  quoting 
the  objectionable  passages*  This  I  demand  as 
aaactofyui/tce.*^. 

^Ve  eonfess  ourselves  to  have  been  highly 
^Ughted  with  these  symptoms  of  returning, 
or  peihaps  nascent  purity  in  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Ifcwis;  a  delight  somewhat  impaired,  to  be 
>we,  at  the  opening  of  the  play,  by  the  follow- 


*  Mf9ma9,  King  uf  CastiU.    A  Tragedy,  \n  fire  Acti. 
%  K  G.  Lewis.    Price  2c.  6d, 


ing  explanation  which  Ottilia  gives  of  her  earlv 
rising. 

**  ACT  I.    ScKif K  l.^T*IU  paUeS'gardtn.—Vaf'krtmk. 

Ottiua  tnUra  in  m  niglU'dreu.'  ktr  hairJUw  dUkntlUd, 

**  Ottil.    Dews  of  the  morn  deicend !    Breathe  lam- 
mer  galee : 
Mv  fluf  bed  cheekf  woo  ye  I    Play,  sweet  wantons,  play 
'Mid  my  looee  treesei,  fhn  my  panting  breast. 
Quench  my  blood's  burninf  fever!— Vain,  vain  prayer! 
Not  Winter  throned  'midst  Alpine  snows,  whose  will 
Can  with  one  breath,  one  touch,  congeal  whole  realms. 
And  blanch  whole  seas :  not  that  fiend's  self  could  eass 
This  heart,  thb  golf  of  flames,  this  purple  Icingdom, 
Where  passion  rules  and  rages  i" 

Ottilia  at  last  becomes  quite  furious,  from 
the  conviction  that  Cssario  has  been  sleeping 
with  a  second  lady,  called  Estella ;  whereas 
he  has  really  been  sleeping  with  a  third  lady, 
called  Amelrosa.  Passing  across  the  stage, 
this  gallant  gentleman  takes  an  opportunity 
of  mentioning  to  the  audience,  that  he  has 
been  passing  his  time  very  agreeably,  meets 
Ottilia,  quarrels,  makes  it  up ;  and  so  end  the 
first  two  or  three  scenes. 

Mr.  Lewis  will  excuse  us  for  the  liberty  we 
take  in  commenting  on  a  few  passages  in  his 
play  which  appear  to  us  rather  exceptionable. 
The  only  information  which  Cssario,  imagin- 
ing his  father  to  have  been  dead  for  many 
years,  receives  of  his  existence,  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing short  speech  of  Melchior. 

"MsLCR.    The  Count  San  Lncar,  long  thought  dead 
but  saved. 
It  seems,  by  Anelroea's  care.— Time  presses— 
1  must  away :  fkrewell." 

To  this  laconic,  but  important  information, 
Caesario  makes  no  reply ;  but  merely  desires 
Melchior  to  meet  him  at  one  o'clock,  under  the 
Royal  Tower,  and  for  some  other  purposes. 

In  the  few  cases  which  have  fallen  under 
our  observation,  of  fathers  restored  to  life  after 
a  supposed  death  of  twenty  years,  the  parties 
concerned  have,  on  the  first  intimation,  ap- 
peared a  little  surprised,  and  generally  ask  a 
few  questions ;  though  we  do  not  go  the  length 
of  saying  it  is  natural  so  to  do.  This  samt 
Csesario  (whose  love  of  his  father  is  a  prin- 
cipal cause  of  his  conspiracy  against  the 
king)  begins  criticising  the  old  warrior,  upon 
his  first  seeing  him  again,  much  as  a  virtuoso 
wotdd  criticise  an  ancient  statue  that  wanted 
an  arm  or  a  leg. 

*'  Oaanro  tnien  frmn  Dks  esve . 
"  CiEiABfo.  Now  by  my  lift 

A  noble  ruin  t'^ 

Amelrosa,  who  imagines  her  father  to  haw 
banished  her  from  his  presence  for  ever,  in  the 
first  transports  of  joy  for  pardon,  obtained  by 
earnest  intercessions,  thus  exclaims : — 

**  Lend  thy  doves,  dear  Venus, 
That  I  may  send  them  where  Cnsario  strays ; 
And  while  he  smooths  their  silver  wings,  and  gives  them 
For  drink  the  honey  of  his  lips,  1*11  bid  them 
Coo  in  his  ear,  hie  Amelrosa's  happy!" 

What  iudge  of  human  feelings  does  not  rr 
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cognise  in  these  images  of  silver  wings,  doves 
and  honey,  the  genuine  language  of  the  pas- 
sions 1 

If  Mr.  Lewis  is  really  in  earnest  in  pointing 
out  the  coincidence  between  his  own  dramatic 
8entiments,and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  such 
a  reference  (wide  as  we  know  this  assertion 
to  be)  evinces  a  want  of  judgment,  of  which 
we  (lid  not  think  him  capable.  If  it  proceeded 
from  irreligious  levity,  we  pity  the  man  who 
has  bad  taste  enough  not  to  prefer  honest  dul- 
ness  ^  such  paltry  celebrity. 

We  beg  leave  to  submit  to  Mr.  Lewis,  if  Al- 
fonso, considering  the  great  interest  he  has  in 
the  decision,  might  not  interfere  a  little  in  the 
long  argument  carried  on  between  Csesario 
and  Orsino,  upon  the  propriety  of  putting  him 
to  death.  To  have  expressed  any  decisive 
opinion  upon  the  subject,  might  perhaps  have 
been  incorrect ;  but  a  few  gentle  hints  as  to 
that  side  of  the  question  to  which  he  leaned, 
might  be  fairly  idlowed  to  be  no  very  unnatu- 
ral incident. 

This  tragedy  delights  in  explosions.  Al- 
fonso's empire  is  destroyed  by  a  blast  of  gun- 
powder, and  restored  by  a  clap  of  thunder. 
After  the  death  of  Ctesario,  and  a  short  exhor- 
tation to  that  purpose  by  Orsino,  all  the  con- 
spirators fall  down  in  a  thunder-clap,  ask  par- 
don of  the  king,  and  are  forgiven.  This 
mixture  of  physical  and  moral  power  is 
beautiful!  How  interesting  a  water-spout 
would  appear  among  Mr.  lewis's  kings  and 


queens!  We  anxiously  look  forward, in  lifs 
next  tragedy,  to  a  fall  of  snow  three  or  foni 
feet  deep ;  or  expect  that  a  plot  shall  gradually 
unfold  itself  by  means  of  a  general  thaw. 

All  is  not  so  bad  in  this  play.  There  ia 
some  strong  painting,  which  shows,  evenr  now 
and  then,  the  hand  of  a  master.  The  agitation 
which  Csesario  exhibits  upon  his  first  joining 
the  conspirators  in  the  cave,  previous  to  the 
blowing  up  of  the  mine,  and  immediately  afler 
stabbing  Ottilia,  is  very  fine. 

'*Cjuabio.    Ay,  f hout,  sboQt, 
And  kneeling  greet  your  blood-anointed  king. 
This  iteel  hit  sceptre !    Tremble,  dwarfs  in  gaiH, 
And  own  your  master !    Tbou  art  proof,  HenriquM, 
'Gainst  pity ;  I  once  saw  thee  stab  in  battle 
A  page  who  clasped  thy  knees :  And  Melchior  there 
Made  qaick  work  with  a  brother  whom  he  hated. 
Bat  what  did  I  this  night  1   Hear,  hear,  and  rererenee! 
There  was  a  breast,  on  which  my  head  had  rested 
A  thousand  times ;  a  breast  which  lored  me  fondly 
As  bearen  loves  martyred  saints ;  and  yet  this  breast 
I  stabbed,  knave— stabbed  it  to  the  heart — Wine !  wiae 

there  Y 
For  my  soul's  Joyous !"— p.  86. 

The  resistance  which  Amelrosa  opposes  to 
the  firing  of  the  mine,  is  well  wrought  out; 
and  there  is  some  good  poetry  scattered  up 
and  down  the  play,  of  which  we  shoald  very 
willingly  make  extracts,  if  our  limits  would 
permit.  The  ill  success  which  it  has  justly 
experienced,  is  owing,  we  have  no  doubt,  to  the 
want  of  nature  in  the  characters,  and  of  proba- 
bility and  good  arrangement  in  the  incidents; 
objections  of  some  force. 


AUSTRALIA.* 


[Edinbusob  Review,  1803.] 


To  introdnce  an  European  population,  and 
consequently,  the  arts  and  civilization  of  Eu- 
rope, into  such  an  untrodden  country  as  New 
Holland,  is  to  confer  a  lasting  and  important 
benefit  upon  the  world.  If  man  be  destined  for 
perpetual  activity,  and  if  the  proper  objects  of 
that  activity  be  the  subjugation  of  physical 
difficulties,  and  of  his  own  dangerous  passions, 
how  absurd  are  those  systems  which  proscribe 
the  acquisitions  of  science  and  the  restraints 
of  iaw,  and  would  arrest  the  progress  of  man 
in  the  rudest  and  earliest  stages  of  his  exist- 
ence! Indeed,  opinions  so  very  extravagant 
in  their  nature  must  be  attributed  rather  to  the 
wantonness  of  paradox,  than  to  sober  reflec- 
tion and  extended  inquiiy. 

To  suppose  the  savage  state  permanent,  we 
must  suppose  the  numbers  of  those  who  com- 
pose it  to  be  stationary,  and  the  various  pas- 
sions by  which  men  have  actually  emerged 
from  it  to  be  extinct;  and  this  is  to  suppose 
man  a  very  different  being  from  what  he  really 
IS.  To  prove  such  a  permanence  beneficial, 
(if  it  were  possible,)  we  must  have  recourse 
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to  matter  of  fact,  and  judge  of  the  rude  state 
of  society,  not  from  the  praises  of  tranquil 
Uteratij  but  from  the  narratives  of  those  who 
have  seen  it,  through  a  nearer  and  better  me- 
dium than  that  of  imagination.  There  is  an 
argument,  however,  for  the  continuation  of 
evil,  drawn  from  the  ignorance  of  good ;  by 
which  it  is  contended,  that  to  teach  men  their 
situation  can  be  better,  is  to  teach  them  that  it 
it  bad,  and  to  destroy  that  happiness  which 
always  results  from  an  ignorance  that  any 
greater  happiness  is  within  our  reach.  All 
pains  and  pleasures  are  clearly  by  comparison  ; 
but  the  most  deplorable  savage  enjoys  a  suffi- 
cient contrast  of  good,  to  know  that  the  grosser 
evils  from  which  civilization  rescues  him  ar^ 
evils.  A  New  Hollander  seldom  passes  a  year 
without  suffering  from  famine ;  the  small-pox 
falls  upon  him  like  a  plague ;  he  dreads  those 
calamities,  though  he  does  not  know  how  to 
avert  them;  but,  doubtless,  would  find  hia 
happiness  increased,  if  they  totre  averted.  TTo 
deny  this,  is  to  suppose  that  men  are  recon- 
ciled to  evils, because  they  are  inevitable;  and 
yet  hurricanes,  earthquakes,  bodily  decay,  iind 
deaih,  stand  highest  in  the  catalogue  of  human 
calamities. 
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Where  civilization  gives  new  birth  to  new 
comparisons  unfavourable  to  savage  life,  with 
the  infonnailon  that  a  greater  good  is  possible, 
it  generalJy  connects  the  means  of  attaining  it. 
The  savage  no  sooner  becomes  ashamed  of  his 
nakedness,  than  the  loom  is  ready  to  clothe 
him;  the  forge  prepares  for  him  more  perfect 
tools,  when  he  is  disgusted  with  the  awkward- 
ness of  his  own:  his  weakness  is  strength- 
ened, and  his  wants  supplied  as  soon  as  they 
are  discovered ;  and  the  use  of  the  discovery 
is,  that  it  enables  him  to  derive  from  compari- 
son the  best  proof  of  present  happiness.  A 
man  bom  blind  is  ignorant  of  the  pleasures  of 
which  he  is  deprived.  After  the  restoration  of 
his  sight,  his  happiness  will  be  increased  from 
two  causes; — from  the  delight  he  experiences 
at  the  novel  accession  of  power,  and  from  the 
contrast  he  will  always  be  enabled  to  make 
between  his  two  situations,  long  after  the  plea- 
sure of  novelty  has  ceased.  For  these  rea- 
sons it  is  humane  to  restore  him  to  sight 

But,  however  beneficial  to  the  general  inte- 
rests of  mankind  the  civilization  of  barbarous 
countries  may  be  considered  to  be,  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  of  it,  the  interest  of  Great 
Britain  would  seem  to  have  been  very  little 
consalted.  With  fanciful  schemes  of  universal 
good  we  have  no  business  to  meddle.  Why 
ve  are  to  erect  penitentiary  houses  and  prisons 
at  the  distance  of  half  the  diameter  of  the 
globe,  and  to  incur  the  enormous  expense  of 
feeding  and  transporting  their  inhabitants  to 
and  at  such  a  distance,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  discover.  It  certainly  is  not  from  any  de- 
ficiency of  barren  islands  near  our  own  coast, 
nor  of  uncultivated  wastes  in  the  interior;  and 
if  we  were  sufficiently  fortunate  to  be  wanting 
in  snch  species  of  accommodation,  we  might 
discover  in  Canada,  or  the  West  Indies,  or  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  a  climate  malignant 
enough,  or  a  soil  sufficiently  sterile,  to  revenge 
all  the  injuries  which  have  been  inflicted  on 
society  by  pickpockets,  larcenists,  and  petty 
felons.  Upon  the  foundation  of  a  new  colony, 
and  especially  one  peopled  by  criminals,  there 
is  a  disposition  in  Government  (where  any 
circumstance  in  the  commission  of  the  crime 
affords  the  least  pretence  for  the  commutation) 
to  convert  capital  punishments  into  transpor- 
tation; and  by  these  means  to  hold  forth  a 
very  dangerous,  though  certainly  a  very  unin- 
tentional, encouragement  to  offences.  And 
vhen  the  history  of  the  colony  has  been  atten- 
tively perused  in  the  parish  of  St  Giles,  the 
ancient' avocation  of  picking  pockets  will  cer- 
tainty not  become  more  discreditable  from  the 
knowledge,  that  it  may  eventually  lead  to  the 
possession  of  a  farm  of  a  thousand  acres  on 
the  river  Hawkesbury.  Since  the  benevolent 
Howard  attacked  our  prisons,  incarceration 
^  become  not  only  healthy  but  elegant ;  and 
a  county  jail  is  precisely  the  place  to  which 
>&7  pauper  might  wish  to  retire  to  gratify  his 
teste  for  magnificence  as  well  as  for  comfort 
C^pon  the  same  principle,  there  is  some  risk 
Aat  transportation  will  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  surest  roads  to  honour  and  to  wealth ; 
lod  that  no  felon  will  hear  a  verdict  of  **  not 
pditf*  without  considering  himself  as  cut  off* 
•  th<*  'airr. St  career  of  prosperity.    It  is  fool- 


ishly believed,  that  the  colony  of  Botany  Bay 
unites  our  moral  and  commercial  interests^ 
and  that  we  shall  receive  hereafter  an  ample 
equivalent,  in  bales  of  goods,  for  all  the  vices 
we  export  Unfortunately,  the  expenses  we 
have  incurred  in  founding  the  colony,  will  not 
retard  the  natural  progress  of  its  emancipa- 
tion, or  prevent  the  attacks  of  other  nations, 
who  will  be  as  desirous  of  reap  pg  the  fruit, 
as  if  they  had  sown  the  seed.  It  js  a  colony, 
besides,  begun  under  every  possible  disadvan- 
tage ;  it  is  too  distant  to  be  long  governed,  or 
well  defended ;  it  is  undertaken,  not  by  the  vo- 
luntary association  of  individuals,  but  by  Go- 
verpment,  and  by  means  of  compulsory  labour. 
A  nation  must,  indeed,  be  redundant  in  capital, 
that  will  expend  it  where  the  hopes  of  a  just 
return  are  so  very  small. 

It  may  be  a  very  curious  consideration,  to 
reflect  what  we  are  to  do  with  this  colony  when 
it  comes  to  years  of  discretion.  Are  we  to 
spend  another  hundred  millions  of  money  in 
discovering  its  strength,  and  to  humble  our- 
selves again  before  a  fresh  set  of  Washingtons 
and  Franklins  1  The  moment  aAer  we  have 
suffered  such  serious  mischief  from  the  es- 
cape of  the  old  tiger,  we  are  breeding  up  a 
young  cub,  whom  we  cannot  render  less  fero- 
cious, or  more  secure.  If  we  are  gradually  to 
manumit  the  colony,  as  it  is  more  and  more 
capable  of  protecting  itself,  the  degree?  of 
emancipation,  and  the  periods  at  which  they 
are  to  take  place,  will  be  judged  of  very  differ- 
ently by  the  two  nations.  But  we  confess  our- 
selves not  to  be  so  sanguine  as  to  suppose,  that 
a  spirited  and  commercial  people  would,  in 
spite  of  the  example  of  America,  ever  consent 
to  abandon  their  sovereignty  over  an  import- 
ant colony,  without  a  struggle.  Endless  blood 
and  treasure  will  be  exhausted  to  support  a 
tax  on  kangaroos'  skins;  faithful  Commons 
will  go  on  voting  fresh  supplies  to  support  a 
jutt  and  nece$$ary  war;  ana  Newgate,  then  be- 
come a  quarter  of  the  world,  will  evince  a 
heroism,  not  unworthy  of  the  great  characters 
by  whom  she  was  originally  peopled. 

The  experiment,  however,  is  not  less  inte- 
resting in  a  moral,  because  it  is  objectionable 
in  a  commerciai  point  of  view.  It  is  an  ob- 
ject of  the  highest  curiosity,  thus  to  have  the 
growth  of  a  nation  subjected  to  our  exami- 
nation; to  trace  it  by  such  faithful  records, 
from  the  first  day  of  its  existence ;  and  to  ga- 
ther that  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  human 
affairs,  from  actual  experience,  which  is  ccn 
sidered  to  be  only  accessible  to  the  conjectural 
reflections  of  enlightened  minds. 

Human  nature,  under  very  old  governments, 
is  so  trimmed,  and  pruned,  and  ornamented, 
and  led  into  such  a  variety  of  factitious  shapes, 
that  we  are  almost  ignorant  of  the  appearance 
it  would  assume,  if  it  were  left  more  to  itself. 
From  such  an  experiment  as  that  now  before 
us,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  appreciate  what 
circumstances  of  our  situation  are  owing  to 
those  permanent  laws  by  which  all  men  are 
influenced,  and  what  to  the  accidental  positio^is 
in  which  we  have  been  placed.  New  circum- 
stances will  throw  new  light  upon  the  effects 
of  our  religious,  political,  and  economical  in- 
stitutions, if  we  cause  them  to  be  adopted  as 
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models  in  our  nsmg  empire;  and  if  we  do  not, 
we  shall  estimate  the  effects  of  their  presence, 
by  observing  those  which  are  produced  by 
their  non-existence. 

The  history  of  the  colony  is  at  present,  how- 
ever, in  its  least  interesting  state,  on  account 
^{  the  great  preponderance  of  depraved  inha- 
oitants,  whose  crimes  and  irregularities  give 
a  monotony  to  the  narrative,  which  it  cannot 
louc,  till  the  respectable  part  of  the  community 
come  to  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  cri- 
minal. 

These  Memoirs  of  Colonel  Collins  resume 
the  history  of  the  colony  from  the  period  at 
which  he  concluded  it  in  his  former  volume, 
September  1796,  and  continue  it  down  to  Au- 
gust 1801.  They  are  written  in  the  style  of  a 
journal,  which,  though  not  the  most  agreeable 
mode  of  conveying  information,  is  certainly 
the  most  authentic,  and  contrives  to  banish  the 
suspicion  (and  most  probably  the  reality)  of 
the  interference  of  a  book-maker — a  species 
of  gentlemen  who  are  now  almost  become  ne- 
cessary to  deliver  naval  and  military  authors 
in  their  literary  labours,  though  they  do  not 
always  atone,  by  orthography  and  grammar, 
for  the  sacrifice  of  truth  and  simplicity.  Mr. 
CoUins's  book  is  written  with  great  plainness 
and  candour :  he  appears  to  be  a  man  always 
meaning  well ;  of  good,  plain  common  sense ; 
and  composed  of  those  well-wearing  materials, 
which  adapt  a  person  for  situations  where 
genius  and  refinement  would  only  prove  a 
source  of  misery  and  of  error. 

We  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers 
an  analysis  of  the  most  important  matter  con- 
tained in  this  volume. 

The  natives  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Jackson 
stand  extremely  low,  in  point  of  civilization, 
when  compared  with  many  other  savages, 
with  whom  the  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook 
have  made  us  acquainted.  Theit  notions  of 
religion  exceed  even  that  degree  of  absurdity 
which  we  are  led  to  expect  in  the  creed  of  a 
barbarous  people.  In  politics,  they  appear  to 
have  scarcely  advanced  beyond  family-govern- 
ment Huts  they  have  none ;  and,  in  Si\  their 
economical  inventions,  there  is  a  rudeness  and 
deficiency  of  ingenuity,  unpleasant,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  instances  of  dexterity  with 
which  the  descriptions  and  importations  of 
our  navigators  have  rendered  us  so  familiar. 
Their  numbers  appear  to  us  to  be  very  small : 
a  fact,  at  once,  indicative  either  of  the  ferocity 
of  manners  in  any  people,  or,  more  probably, 
of  the  sterility  of  their  country ;  but  which, 
in  the  present  instance,  proceeds  from  both 
these  causes. 

"Gaining  every  day  (says  Mr.  Collins)  some 
farther  knowledge  of  the  inhuman  habits  and 
c  istoms  of  these  people,  their  being  so  thinly 
scattered  through  the  country  ceased  to  be  a 
matter  of  surprise.  It  was  almost  daily  seen, 
that  from  some  trifiing  cause  or  oti^er,  they 
were  continually  living  in  a  state  of  warfare : 
to  this  must  be  added  their  brutal  treatment  of 
their  women,  who  are  themselves  equally  de- 
structive to  the  measure  of  population,  by  the 
horrid  and  cruel  customs  of  endeavouring  to 
sause  a  miscamage,  which  their  female  ac- 
nuaintan?es  effect  by  pressing  the  body  in  such 


a  way,  as  to  destroy  the  infant  is  the  womo 
which  violence  not  unfrequently  occasions  the 
death  of  the  unnatural  mother  also  To  this 
they  have  recourse  to  avoid  the  trouole  of  car 
rying  the  infant  about  when  bom,  which,  when 
it  is  very  young,  or  at  the  breast,  is  the  duty 
of  the  woman.  The  operation  for  this  destnic- 
tive  purpose  is  termed  Mee-bra.  The  burying 
an  infant  (when  at  the  breast)  with  the  mo- 
ther, if  she  should  die,  is  another  shocking 
cause  of  the  thinness  of  population  among 
them.  The  fact  that  such  an  operation  as  the 
Mee-bra  was  practised  by  these  wretched  peo- 
ple, was  communicated  by  one  of  the  natives 
to  tiie  principal  surgeon  of  the  settlement***— 
(p.  124, 126.) 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  same  paucity  of 
numbers  has  been  observed  in  every  part  of 
New  Holland  which  has  hitherto  been  ex- 
plored ;  and  yet  there  is  not  the  smallest  rea- 
son to  conjecture  that  the  population  of  it  has 
been  very  recent ;  nor  do  the  people  bear  any 
marks  of  descent  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
numerous  islands  by  which  this  great  conti- 
nent is  surrounded.  The  force  of  population 
can  only  be  resisted  by  some  gt^at  physical 
evils ;  and  many  of  the  causes  of  this  scarcity 
of  human  beings,  which  Mr.  Collins  refers  to 
the  ferocity  of  the  natives,  are  ultimately  re- 
ferable to  the  difficulty  of  support  We  have 
always  considered  this  phenomenon  as  a  symp- 
tom extremely  unfavourable  to  the  future  des- 
tinies of  this  country.  It  is  easy  to  launch  out 
into  eulogiums  of  the  fertility  of  nature  in  par- 
ticular spots;  but  the  most  probable  reason 
why  a  country  that  has  been  long  inhabited, 
is  not  well  inhabited,  is,  that  it  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  support  many  inhabitants  without  great 
labour.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  any  other 
causes  powerful  enough  to  resist  the  impetu- 
ous tendency  of  man,  to  obey  that  mandate 
for  increase  and  multiplication,  which  has 
certainly  been  better  observed  than  any  other 
declaration  of  the  Divine  will  ever  revealed 
to  us. 

There  appears  to  be  some  tendency  to  civi- 
lization, and  some  tolerable  notions  of  justice, 
iSL  a  practice  y^ry  similar  to  our  custom  of 
duelling;  for  duelling,  though  barbarous  in 
civilized,  is  a  highly  civilized  institution  among 
barbarous  people :  and  when  compared  to  as- 
sassination, is  a  prodigious  victory  gained 
over  human  passions.  Whoever  kills  another 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Botany  Bay,  is  com- 
pelled to  appear  at  an  appointed  day  before  the 
friends  of  the  deceasea,  and  to  sustain  the  at- 
tacks of  their  missile  weapons.  If  he  is  killed* 
he  is  deemed  to  have  met  with  a  deserved 
death ;  if  not,  he  is  considered  to  have  expiated 
the  crime  for  the  commission  of  which  he  was 
exposed  to  the  danger.  There  is  in  this  in« 
stitution  a  command  over  present  impulses,  a 
prevention  of  secrecy  in  the  gratification  of 
revenge,  and  a  wholesome  correction  of  that 
passion  by  the  effect  of  public  observation, 
which  evince  such  a  superiority  to  the  mere 
animal  passions  of  ordinary  savages,  and  form 
such  a  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  history  of 
this  people,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  alto* 
gether  an  anomalous  and  inexplicable  fact 
The  natives  differ  very  much  in  the  propress 
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nef  hiTe  made  in  the  arts  of  economy. 
Tliose  to  the  north  of  Port  Jackson  evince  a 
considerable  degree  of  ingenuity  and  con- 
trirance  in  the  structure  of  their  houses, 
vhich  are  rendered  quite  impervious  to  the 
weather,  whil^  the  inhabitants  at  Port  Jackson 
have  no  houses  at  all.  At  Port  Dalrymple,  in 
Van  Biemen's  Land,  there  was  every  reason 
to  believe  the  natives  were  unacquainted  with 
the  use  of  canoes ;  a  fact  extremely  embar- 
rassing to  those  who  indulge  themselves  in 
speculating  on  the  genealogy  of  nations ;  be- 
cause it  reduces  them  to  the  necessity  of  sup- 
posing that  the  progenitors  of  this  insular 
people  swam  over  from  the  main  land,  or  that 
they  were  aboriginal ;  a  species  of  dilemma, 
which  effectually  bars  all  conjecture  upon  the 
intermixture  of  nations.  It  is  painful  to 
learn,  that  the  natives  have  begun  to  plunder 
and  rob  in  so  very  alarming  a  manner,  that  it 
has  been  repeatedly  found  necessary  to  fire 
apon  them ;  and  many  have,  in  consequence, 
fallen  victims  to  their  rashness. 

llie  soil  is  found  to  produce  coal  in  vast 
abundance,  salt,  lime,  very  fine  iron  ore,  tim- 
ber fit  for  all  purposes,  excellent  flax,  and  a 
tree,  the  bark  of  which  is  admirably  adapted 
for  cordage.  The  discovery  of  coal  (which, 
by  the  by,  we  do  not  believe  was  ever  before 
discovered  so  near  the  line)  is  probably  rather 
a  disadvantage  than  an  advantage ;  because, 
as  it  lies  extremely  favourable  for  sea  car- 
riage, it  may  prove  to  be  a  cheaper  fuel  than 
wood,  and  thus  operate  as  a  discouragement 
to  the  clearing  of  lands.  The  soil  upon  the 
sea-coast  has  not  been  found  to  be  very  pro- 
doctive,  though  it  improves  in  partial  spots 
in  the  interior.  The  climate  is  healthy,  in 
spite  of  the  prodigious  heat  of  the  summer 
months,  at  which  period  the  thermometer  has 
been  observed  to  stand  in  the  shade  at  107, 
and  the  leaves  of  garden-vegetables  to  fall  into 
dnst,  as  if  they  had  been  consumed  with  fire. 
But  one  of  the  most  insuperable  defects  in 
New  Holland,  considered  as  the  future  coun- 
tnr  of  a  great  people,  is,  the  want  of  large  ri- 
vers penetrating  very  far  into  the  interior,  and 
navigable  for  small  craAs.  The  Hawkesbury, 
the  laigest  river  yet  discovered,  is  not  acces- 
sible to  boats  for  more  than  twenty  miles. 
This  same  river  occasionally  rises  above  its 
natural  level,  to  the  astonishing  height  of  fifty 
feet;  and  has  swept  away,  more  than  once, 
the  labours  and  the  hopes  of  the  new  people 
exiled  to  its  banks. 

The  laborious  acquisition  of  any  good  we 
have  long  enjoyed  is  apt  to  be  forgotten.  We 
walk  and  talk,  and  run  ani  read,  without 
remembering  the  long  and  severe  labour  dedi- 
cated to  the  cultivation  of  these  powers,  the 
formidable  obstacles  opposed  to  our  progress, 
or  the  infinite  satisfaction  with  which  we  over- 
tame  them.  He  who  lives  among  a  civilized 
people,  may  estimate  the  labour  by  which  so- 
cie^has  been  brought  into  such  a  state,  by  read- 
ing these  annals  of  Botany  Bay,  the  account 
of  a  whole  nation  exerting  itself  to  new  floor 
Jhe  government-house,  repair  the  hospital,  or 
bnild  a  wooden  receptacle  for  stores.  Yet  the 
time  may  come,  when  some  Botany  Bay  Taci- 
tus shall  record  the  crimes  of  an  emperor 


lineally  descended  from  a  London  pick-pocket 
or  paint  the  valour  with  which  he  has  led  his 
New  Hollanders  into  the  heart  of  China.  At 
that  period,  when  the  Grand  Lahma  is  sending 
to  supplicate  alliance ;  when  the  spice  islands 
are  purchasing  peace  with  nutmegs;  when 
enormous  tributes  of  green  tea  and  nankeen 
are  wailed  into  Port  Jackson,  and  landed  on 
the  quays  of  Sydney,  who  will  ever  remember 
that  the  sawing  of  a  few  planks,  and  the 
knocking  together  a  few  nails,  were  such  a 
serious  trial  of  the  energies  and  resources  of 
the  nation ! 

The  Government  of  the  colony,  after  enjoy- 
ing some  little  respite  from  this  kind  of  labour, 
has  begun  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  coarsest 
and  most  necessary  species  of  manufactures, 
for  which  their  wool  appears  to  be  well  adapt- 
ed. The  state  of  stock  in  the  whole  settle- 
ment, m  June  1801,  was  about  7,000  sheep, 
1,300  nead  of  cattle,  250  horses,  and  6,000 
hogs.  There  were  under  cultivation  at  the 
same  time,  between  9  and  10,000  acres  of  com. 
Three  years  and  a-half  before  this,  in  Decem- 
ber 1797,  the  numbers  were  as  follows  :-* 
Sheep,  2,500 ;  cattle  850 ;  horses,  100 ;  hogs, 
4,300;  acres  of  land  in  cultivation,  4,000. 
The  temptation  to  salt  pork,  and  sell  it  for 
Government  store,  is  probably  the  reason  why 
the  breed  of  hogs  has  been  so  much  kept 
under.  The  increase  of  cultivated  landf  be- 
tween the  two  periods  is  prodigious.  It  ap- 
pears (p.  319)  that  the  whole  number  of  con- 
victs imported  between  January  1788  and 
June  1801  (a  period  of  thirteen  years  and  a 
half)  has  been  about  5,000,  of  whom  1,157 
were  females.  The  total  amount  of  the  popu- 
lation on  the  continent,  as  well  as  at  Norfolk 
Island,  amounted,  June  1801,  to  6,500  persons ; 
of  these  766  were  children  bom  at  Port  Jack- 
son. In  the  retums  from  Norfolk  Island, 
children  are  not  discriminated  from  adults. 
Let  us  add  to  the  imported  population  of  5,000 
convicts,  600  free  people,  which  (if  we  consi- 
der that  a  regiment  of  soldiers  has  been  kept 
up  there)  is  certainly  a  very  small  allowance'; 
then,  in  thirteen  years  and  a  half,  the  imported 
population  has  increased  only  by  two-thir- 
teenths. If  we  suppose  that  something  more 
than  a  fifth  of  the  free  people  were  women,, 
this  will  make  the  total  of  women  1,270;  of 
whom  we  may  fairly  presume  that  800  were 
capable  of  child-bearing ;  and  if  we  suppose 
the  children  of  Norfolk  Island  to  bear  the  same 
proportion  to  the  adults  as  at  Port  Jackson, 
their  total  number  at  both  settlements  will  be 
913 ; — a  state  of  infantine  population  which 
certainly  does  not  justify  the  very  high  eulo- 
giums  which  have  been  made  on  the  fertility 
of  the  female  sex  in  the  climate  of  New  Hol- 
land. 

The  Governor,  who  appears  on  all  occasion ;« 
to  be  an  extremely  well-disposed  man,  is  not 
quite  so. conversant  in  the  best  writings  on. 
political  economy  as  we  could  wish :  and  in- 
deed (though  such  knowledge  would  be  ex- 
tremely serviceable  to  the  interests  which  this 
Romulus  of  the  Southern  Pole  is  superintend- 
ing), it  is  rather  unfair  to  exact  from  a  super- 
intendent of  pick-pockets,  that  he  should  be  a 
philosopher.    In  the  18th  page  we  liavn  the 
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following  information  respecting  the  price  of 
labour  :— 

**Some  representations  having  been  made 
to  the  Governor  from  the  settlers  in  different 
parts  of  the  colony,  purporting  that  the  wages 
demanded  by  the  free  labouring  people,  whom 
they  had  occasion  to  hire,  were  so  exorbitant 
as  to  run  away  with  the  greatest  part  of  the 
profit  of  their  farms,  it  was  recommended  to 
them  to  appoint  quarterly  meetings  among 
themselves,  to  be  held  in  each  district,  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  the  rate  of  wages  to  la- 
bourers in  every  different  kind  of  work ;  that, 
to  this  end,  a  written  agreement  should  be  en- 
tered into,  and  subscribed  by  each  settler,  a 
breach  of  which  should  be  punished  by  a 
penalty,  to  be  fixed  by  the  general  opinion, 
and  made  recoverable  in  a  court  of  civil  judi- 
cature. It  was  recommended  to  them  to  apply 
this  forfeiture  to  the  common  benqfit;  and 
they  were  to  transmit  to  the  head-quarters  a 
copy  of  their  agreement,  with  the  rate  of 
wages  which  they  should  from  time  to  time 
establish,  for  the  Governor's  information,  hold- 
ing their  first  meeting  as  early  as  possible." 

And  again,  at  p.  24,  the  following  arrange- 
ments on  that  head  are  enacted : — 

*'In  pursuance  of  the  order  which  was 
issued  in  January  last  recommending  the  set- 
tleifl  to  appoint  meetings,  at  which  they  should 
fix  the  rate  of  wages  that  it  might  be  proper 
to  pay  for  the  different  kinds  of  labour  which 
their  farms  should  require,  the  settlers  had 
submitted  to  the  Governor  the  several  resolu- 
tions that  they  had  entered  into,  by  which  he 
was  enabled  to  fijc  a  rate  that  he  conceived  to 
be  fair  and  equitable  between  the  farmer  and 
the  labourer. 

**  The  following  prices  of  labour  were  now  ettablished, 

vis. 

£    9.    i. 
Felllnc  forest  timber,  per  acre,       -         -        0     9     0 
Ditto  in  brushwood,  ditto       -         -         1    10     6 

Bnrning  off  open  croand,  ditto       -        -        15     0 
Ditto  bnieh  ground,  ditto       -        -         1    10     0 

Breaking  up  new  ground,  ditto       -         -         14     0 
Chipping  (Vesh  ground,      ditto       -         -         1    19     3 
Chipping  in  wheat,  ditto       -         -         0     7     0 

Breaking  up  atubble  or  corn  ground,  IH-  V^^  ^od, 

or  ditto       .         •         0    16     8 

Planting  Indian  corn,        ditto       -        -        0     7     0 
Hillhig  ditto  ditto       -        -        0     7     0 

Reaping  wheat,  ditto       -         -         0    10     0 

Thrashingditto,pr.  bush.,  ditto       -         •         0     0     0 
Pulling  and  husking  Indian  com,  per  bushel      0     0     6 
Splitting  paling  of  seven  feet  long,  per  hundred  0     3     0 
Ditto  of  live  feet  long,  ditto    •       -         -         0      10 
Sawing  plank,  ditto     -       -         -         0     7     0 

Ditching  per  rod,  three  feet  wide,  and  3  ft.  deep  0     0    10 
Carriage  of  wheat,  per  bushel,  per  mile  -         0     0     2 
Ditto  Indian  com,  neat  -       -         -         0     0      3 

Yearly  wages  for  labour,  with  board       -       10     0     0 
Wages  per  week,  with  provisions,  consisting 
of  4  lb.  of  salt  pork,  or  6  lb.  of  firesh,  and  31 
lb.  of  wheiit  with  vegetables       -         -         0     0     0 
A  day's  wages  with  board       -       -         -         0     10 
Dnto  without  board         ...        .        086 

A  government-man  allowed  to  officers  or  set- 
tlers in  their  own  time         >       -         .         0     0    10 
Price  of  an  axe        ....        .        080 

New  steeling  ditto  ...         .         006 

A  new  hoe       .....        .        010 

A  sickle  .....        .        016 

Hire  of  a  boat  to  carry  grain,  per  day      -        0     5     0 

**TYki  settlers  were  reminded,  that,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  kind  of  dispute  between  the  master  and  servant, 
when  they  should  have  occasion  to  hire  a  man  for  any 
length  of  time,  they  would  find  it  most  convenient  to  en- 
gage him  for  a  quarter,  half-year,  or  year,  and  to  make 
their  agreement  in  writing ;  on  which,  should  any  dis- 
pnte  arise,  an  appeal  to  the  magistrates  would  settle  it  '^ 


This  is  all  very  bad ;  and  if  the  Govemof 
had  cherished  the  intention  of  destroying  th6 
colony,  he  could  have  done  nothing  more  de* 
trimental  to  its  interests.  The  high  price  of 
labour  is  the  very  comer-stone  on  which  the 
prosperity  of  a  new  colony  depends.  It  ena- 
bles the  poor  man  to  live  with  ease ;  and  is  the 
strongest  incitement  to  population,  by  render^ 
ing  children  rather  a  source  of  riches  than  of 
poverty.  If  the  same  difficulty  of  subsist* 
ence  existed  in  new  countries  as  in  old,  it  is 
plain  Uiat  the  progress  of  population  would.be 
equally  slow  in  each.  The  very  circumstances 
which  cause  the  difference  are,  that,  in  the  lat- 
ter, there  is  a  competition  among  the  labour- 
ers to  be  employed ;  and,  in  the  former,  a  com- 
petition among  the  occupiers  of  land  to  obtain 
labourers.  In  the  one,  land  is  scarce  and  men 
plenty ;  in  the  other,  men  are  scarce,  and  land 
IS  plenty.  To  disturb  this  natural  order  of 
things  (a  practice  injurious  at  all  times)  must 
be  particularly  so  where  the  predominant  di^ 
position  of  the  colonist  is  an  aversion  to  la- 
bour, produced  by  a  long  course  of  dissolute 
habits.  In  such  cases  the  high  prices  of  la;* 
hour,  which  the  Governor  was  so  desirous  of 
abating,  bid  fair  not  only  to  increase  the  agri- 
cultural prosperity,  but  to  effect  the  moral  re- 
formation of  the  colony.  We  observe  the  same 
unfortunate  ignorance  of  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  commerce  in  the  attempts  of  the  Go- 
vernor to  reduce  the  prices  of  the  European 
commodities,  by  bulletins  and  authoritative 
interference,  as  if  there  were  any  other  mode 
of  lowering  the  price  of  an  article  (while  the 
demand  continues  the  same)  but  by  increasing 
its  quantity.  The  avaricious  love  of  gain, 
which  is  so  feelingly  deplored,  appears  to  us 
a  principle  which,  in  able  hands,  might  be 
guided  to  the  most  salutary  purposes.  The 
object  is  to  encourage  the  love  of  labour, 
which  is  best  encouraged  by  the  love  of  money. 
We  have  very  great  doubts  on  the  policy  of 
reserving  the  best  timber  on  the  estates  as  go- 
vernment timber.  Such  a  reservation  would 
probably  operate  as  a  check  upon  the  clearing 
of  lands  without  attaining  the  object  desired ; 
for  the  timber,  instead  of  being  immediately 
cleared,  would  be  slowly  destroyed,  by  the  neg- 
lect or  malice  of  the  settlers  whose  lands  it  en- 
cumbered. Timber  is  such  a  drug  in  new  coun- 
tries, that  it  is  at  any  time  to  be  purchased  for 
little  more  than  the  labour  of  cutting.  To  se- 
cure a  supply  of  it  by  vexatious  and  invidious 
laws,  is  surely  a  work  of  supererogation  and 
danger.  The  greatest  evil  which  the  govern- 
ment has  yet  to  contend  with  is,  the  inordinate 
use  of  spirituous  liquors;  a  passion  which 
puts  the  interests  of  agriculture  at  variance 
with  those  of  morals :  for  a  dram-drinker  will 
consume  as  much  com,  in  the  form  of  alcohol, 
in  one  day,  as  would  supply  him  with  bread 
for  three ;  and  thus,  by  his  vices,  opens  an  ad- 
mirable market  to  the  industry  of  a  new  Set- 
tlement The  only  mode,  we  believe,  of  en- 
countering this  evil,  is  by  deriving  fro^p  it  such 
a  revenue  as  will  not  admit  of  smuggling. 
Beyond  this  it  is  almost  invincible  by  autho- 
rity; and  is  probably  to  be  cured  only  by  the 
progressive  refinement  of  manners. 

To  evince  the  increasing  commerce  of  the 
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Kttkment,  a  list  is  subjoined  of  140  ships, 
wbich  hare  arrived  there  since  its  first  foun- 
dation, forty  only  of  which  were  from  Eng- 
land. The  colony  at  Norfolk  Island  is  repre- 
sented to  be  in  a  very  deplorable  situation,  and 
will  most  probably  be  abandoned  for  one  about 
to  be  formed  on  Van  Biemen's  Land,*  though 
the  capital  defect  of  the  former  settlement  has 
*»cen  partly  obviated,  by  a  discovery  of  the 
harbour  for  small  craft 

The  most  important  and  curious  information 
contained  in  this  volume,  is  the  discovery  of 
itraits  which  separate  Van  Diemen's  Land 
(hitherto  considered  as  its  southern  extremity) 
from  New  Holland.  For  this  discovery  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Bass,  a  surgeon,  after  whom 
the  straits  have  been  named,  and  who  was  led 
to  a  suspicion  of  their  existence  by  a  prodi- 
gious swell  which  he  observed  to  set  in  from 
the  westward,  at  the  mouth  of  the  opening 
which  he  had  reached  on  a  voyage  of  disco- 
very* prosecuted  in  a  common  whale-boat  To 
verify  this  suspicion,  he  proceeded  afterwards 
in  a  vessel  of  25  tons,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Flanders,  a  naval  gentleman;  and,  entering 
the  straits  between  the  latitudes  of  39^  and 
40®  south,  actually *circum  navigated  Van  Die- 
men's  Land.  Mr.  Bass's  ideas  of  the  import- 
ance of  this  discovery,  we  shall  give  from  his 
narrative,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Collins. 

"The  most  prominent  advantage  which 
seemed  likely  to  accrue  to  the  settlement 
from  this  discovery  was,  the  expediting  of 
the  passage  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
Port  Jackson :  for,  although  a  line  drawn  from 
^e  Cape  to  44^  of  south  latitude,  and  to  the 
longitude  of  the  South  Cape  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  would  not  sensibly  differ  from  one 
drawn  to  the  latitude  of  40^  to  the  same  longi- 
tude ;  yet  it  must  be  allowed,  that  a  ship  will 
he  four  degrees  nearer  to  Port  Jackson  in  the 
Utter  situation  than  It  would  be  in  the  former. 
But  there  is,  perhaps,  a  greater  advantage  to 
be  gained  bv  making  a  passage  through  the 
strait  than  the  mere  saving  of  four  degrees  of 
latitude  along  the  coast  The  major  part  of 
the  ships  that  have  arrived  at  Port^ckson 
have  met  with  N.  E.  winds,  on  opening  the  sea 
round  the  South  Cape  and  Cape  Pillar;  and 
have  been  so  much  retarded  by  them,  that  a 
fourteen  days*  passage  to  the  port  is  reckoned 
to  be  a  fair  one,  although  the  diflerence  of  lati- 
tude is  but  ten  degrees,  and  the  most  prevail- 
ing winds  at  the  latter  place  are  from  S.  E.  to 
S.  in  summer,  and  from  W.  S.  W.  to  8.  in 
vinter.  If,  by  going  through  Bass  Strait,  these 
N.  B.  winds  can  be  avoided,  which  in  many 
cases  would  probably  be  the  case,  there  is  no 
doabt  but  a  week  or  more  would  be  gained  by 
it;  and  the  expense,  with  the  wear  and  tear  of 
a  ship  for  one  week,  are  objects  to  most  owners, 
more  especially  when  freighted  with  convicts 
l»Tthcrun. 


*It  b  ifafiitar  that  Governmenta  are  not  more  doair- 
•V  of  pvihiDff  their  tettlements  rather  to  the  north  than 
tte  aouth  of  Port  Jackson.  The  soli  and  climate  would 
prohaMy Improre,  In  the  latitude  nearer  the  equator; 
*>d  lettlementv  in  that  position  would  he  more  contifu- 
*«  to  OUT  Indian  coloniee. 


^'Tliis  strait  likewise  presents  another  ad- 
vantage. From  the  prevalence  of  the  N.  E. 
and  easterly  winds  of  the  South  Cape,  man> 
suppose  that  a  passage  may  be  made  from 
thence  to  the  westward,  either  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  or  to  India ;  but  the  fear  of  the 
great  unknown  bight  between  the  South  Cape 
and  the  S.  W.  Cape  of  Lewen'A  Land,  lying  in 
about  35°  south  and  113°  east  has  hitherto 
prevented  the  trial  being  made.  Now,  the 
strait  removes  a  part  of  this  danger,  by  pre* 
seating  a  certain  place  of  retreat,  should  u 
gale  oppose  itself  to  the  ship  in  the  first  part 
of  the  essay :  and  should  the  wind  come  at  8. 
W.  she  need  not  fear  making  a  good  stretch  to 
the  W.  N.  W.,  which  course,  if  made  good,  is 
within  a  few  degrees  of  going  clear  of  all. 
There  is,  besides.  King  George  the  Third*s 
Sound,  discovered  by  Captain  Vancouver, 
situate  in  the  latitude  of  35°  W  south,  and 
longitude  118°  \7f  east;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  a  few  years  will  disclose  many  others 
upon  the  coast  as  well  as  the  conhrmation  or 
futility  of  the  conjecture  that  a  still  larger  than 
Bass  Strait  dismembers  Ne,w  Holland." — (p. 
192,  193.) 

We  learn  from  a  note  subjoined  to  this  pas- 
sage, that  in  order  to  verify  or  refute  this  con- 
jecture, of  the  existence  of  other  important 
inlets  on  the  west  coast  of  New  Holland,  Cap- 
tain Flinders  has  sailed  with  two  ships  under 
his  command,  and  is  said  to  be  accompanied 
by  several  professional  men  of  considerable 
ability. 

Such  are  the  most  important  contents  of  Mr 
CoUins's  book,  the  style  of  which  we  very 
much  approve,  because  it  appears  to  be  writ- 
ten by  himself;  and  we  must  repeat  agair, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  the  r^i- 
nion  the  public  will  form  of  the  authenttjity 
of  a  book  of  this  kind,  than  the  suspicion  (hat 
it  has  been  tricked  out  and  embellished  by 
other  hands.  Such  men,  to  be  sure,  have  ex- 
isted as  Julius  Caesar;  but  in  general,  a  cor- 
rect and  elegant  style  is  hardly  attainable  by 
those  who  have  passed  their  lives  in  action  : 
and  no  one  has  such  a  pedantic  love  of  good 
writing,  as  to  prefer  mendacious  finery  to 
rough  and  ungrammatical  truth.  The  events 
which  Mr.  Conn  s's  book  records,  we  have 
read  with  great  interest  There  is  a  charm  in 
thus  seeing  villages,  and  churches,  and  farms, 
rising  from  a  wilderness,  where  civilized  man 
has  never  set  his  foot  since  the  creation  of  the 
world.  The  contrast  between  fertility  and  bar- 
renness, population  and  solitude,  activity  and 
indolence,  fills  the  mind  with  the  pleasing 
images  of  happiness  and  increase.  Man 
seems  to  move  in  his  proper  sphere,  while  he 
is  thus  dedicating  the  powers  of  his  mind  znd 
body  to  reap  those  rewards  which  the  bonnti 
ful  Author  of  all  things  has  assigned  to  his  in 
dustry.  Neither  is  it  any  common  enjoyment 
to  turn  for  a  while  from  the  memory  of  those 
distractions  which  have  so  recently  agitated 
the  Old  World,  and  to  reflect  that  its  very  hor^ 
rors  and  crimes  may  have  thus  prepared  a 
long  era  of  opulence  and  peace  for  a  people 
yet  involved  in  the  womb  of  time. 
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Of  all  the  species  of  trayels,  that  which  has 
moral  ohseiration  for  its  object  is  the  most 
liable  :o  error,  and  has  the  greatest  difficulties 
to  overcome,  before  it  can  arrive  at  excellence. 
Stones,  and  roots,  and  leaves,  are  subjects 
which  may  exercise  the  understanding  wiUiout 
rousing  the  passions.  A  mineralogical  travel- 
ler will  hardly  fall  fouler  upon  the  granite  and 
the  feldspar  of  other  countries  than  his  own ; 
a  botanist  will  not  conceal  its  non-descripts ; 
and  an  agpricultural  tourist  will  faithfully  detail 
the  average  crop  per  acre ;  but  the  traveller 
who  observes  on  the  manners,  habits,  and 
institutions  of  other  countries,  must  have 
emancipated  his  mind  from  the  extensive  and 
powerful  dominion  of  association,  must  have 
extinguished  the  agreeable  ai'.d  deceitful  feel- 
ings of  national  vanity,  and  cultivated  that 
patient  humility  which  builds  general  infer- 
ences only  upon  the  repetition  of  individual 
facts.  Every  thing  he  sees  shocks  some  pas- 
sion or  flatters  it ;  and  he  is  perpetually  se- 
duced to  distort  facts,  so  as  to  render  Uiem 
agreeable  to  his  system  and  his  feelings ! 
Docks  of  travels  are  now  published  in  such 
vast  abundance,  that  it  may  not  be  useless, 
perhaps,  to  state  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 
their  value  so  commonly  happens  to  be  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  their  number. 

1st,  Travels  arc  bad,  from  a  want  of  oppor- 
tunity for  observation  in  those  who  write  them. 
If  the  sides  of  a  building  are  to  be  measured, 
and  the  number  of  its  windows  to  be  counted, 
a  very  short  space  of  time  may  suffice  for  these 
operations ;  but  to  gain  such  a  knowledge  of 
their  prevalent  opinions  and  propensities,  as 
will  enable  a  stranger  to  comprehend  (what  is 
commonly  called)  the  genius  of  people,  re- 
quires a  long  residence  among  them,  a  fami- 
liar acquaintance  with  their  language,  and  an 
f  asy  circulation  among  their  various  societies. 
The  society  into  which  a  transient  stranger 
gains  the  most  easy  access  in  any  country,  is 
not  oflen  that  which  ought  to  stamp  the  na- 
tional character ;  and  no  criterion  can  be  more 
fallible,  in  a  people  so  reserved  and  inaccessi- 
ble as  the  British,  who  (even  when  they  open 
Iheir  doors  to  letters  of  introduction)  cannot 
for  years  overcome  the  awkward  timidity  of 
their  nature.  The  same  expressions  are  of  so 
diiferent  a  value  in  ditferent  countries,  the 
same  actions  proceed  from  such  diffisrent 
causes,  and  produce  such  diflerent  effects, 
that  a  judgment  of  foreign  nations,  founded  on 
rapid  observation,  is  almost  certainly  a  mere 
tissue  of  ludicrous  and  disgraceful  mistakes ; 
and  yet  a  residence  of  a  month  or  two  seems 
to  entitle  a  traveller  to  present  the  world  with 
a  picture  of  manners  in  London,  Paris,  or 
Vienna,  and  even  to  dogmatize  upon  the  poli- 
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tical,  religious,  and  legal  institutions,  as  if  ft 
were  one  and  the  same  thing  to  speak  of  a( 
gtrad  effects  of  such  institutions,  and  of  Iheif 
effects  combined  with  all  the  peculiar  circum 
stances  in  which  any  nation  may  be  placed. 

2dly,  An  affectation  of  quickness  in  obser 
vation,  an  intuitive  glance  that  requires  only 
a  mainerUf  and  a  part,  to  judge  of  B,perpeiuiiy, 
and  a  whole.  The  late  Mr.  Petion,  wno  was 
sent  over  into  this  country  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  our  criminal  law,  is  said  to  have  de« 
dared  himself  thoroughly  informed  upon  the 
subject  after  remaining  precisely  two  and 
thirty  minutes  in  the  Old  Bailey. 

3my,  The  tendency  to  found  observation  on 
a  system,  rather  than  a  system  upon  observa- 
tion. The  fact  is,  there  are  very  few  original 
eyes  and  ears.  The  grett  mass  see  and  hear 
as  they  are  directed  by  others,  and  bring  back 
from  a  residence  in  foreign  coimtries  nothing 
but  the  vague  and  customary  notions  concern- 
ing it,  which  are  carried  and  brought  back  for 
hsdf  a  century,  without  verification  or  change. 
The  most  ordinary  shape  in  which  this  ten- 
dency to  prejudge  makes  its  appearance 
among  travellers,  is  by  a  disposition  to  exalt, 
or,  a  still  more  absurd  disposition  to  depre- 
ciate their  native  country.  They  are  incapable 
of  considering  a  foreign  people  but  under  one 
single  point  of  view — the  relation  in  which 
they  stand  to  their  own ;  and  the  whole  narra- 
tive is  frequently  nothing  more  than  a  m,ere 
triumph  of  national  vanity,  or  the  ostentation 
of  superiority  to  so  common  a  failing. 

But  we  are  wasting  our  time  in  giving  a 
theory  of  the  faults  of  travellers,  when  we 
have  such  ample  means  of  exemplifying  them 
all  from  the  publication  now  before  us,  in 
which  Mr.  Jacob  Fiev^e,  with  the  most  sur- 
prising talents  for  doing  wrong,  has  contrived 
to  condense  and  agglomerate  every  species  of 
absurdity  that  has  hitherto  been  made  known, 
and  even  to  launch  out  occasionally  into  new 
regions  of  nonsense,  with  a  boldness  which 
well  entitles  him  to  the  merit  of  originality  in 
folly,  and  discovery  in  impertinence.  We  con- 
sider Mr.  Fiev^^'s  book  as  extremely  valuable 
in  one  point  of  view.  It  affords  a  sort  of  limit 
or  mind-mark,  beyond  which  we  conceive  it 
to  be  impossible  in  future  that  pertness  and 
petulance  should  pass.  It  is  well  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  boundaries  of  our  nature  on 
both  sides ;  and  to  Mr.  Fiev^e  we  are  indebted 
for  this  valuable  approach  to  pessimism.  The 
height  of  knowledge  no  man  has  yet  scanned ; 
but  we  have  now  pretty  well  fathomed  the  golf 
of  iterance. 

We  must,  however,  do  justice  to  Mr.  Fiev^e 
when  he  deserves  it.    He  evinces,  in  his  pre- 
face, a  lurking  uneasiness  at  the  apprehen* 
si  on  of  exciting  war  between  the  two  coun 
tries,  from  the  anger  to  which  his  letters  will 
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gire  birih  in  England  He  pretends  to  deny 
that  they  will  occasion  a  war ;  but  it  is  very 
tisy  to  see  he  is  not  convinced  by  his  own 
argnments;  and  we  confess  ourselves  ex- 
tremely pleased  by  this  amiable  solicitude  at 
the  probable  effusion  of  human  blood.  We 
hope  Mr.  Fiev^e  is  deceived,  by  his  philan- 
thropy, and  that  no  such  Ifediappy  conse- 
qaences  will  ensue,  as  he  -really  believes, 
though  he  affects  to  deny  them.  We  dare  to 
say  the  dignity  of  this  country  will  be  satis- 
fied if  the  publication  in  question  is  disowned 
by  iie  French  government,  or,  at  most,  if  the 
author  is  given  up.  At  all  events,  we  have  no 
scruple  to  say,  that  to  sacrifice  80,000  lives, 
and  a  hundred  millions  of  money  to  resent 
Mr.  Fiev^'s  book,  would  be  an  unjustifiable 
waste  of  blood  and  treasure ;  and  that  to  take 
him  off  privately  by  assassination  would  be 
an  undertaking  hardly  compatible  with  the 
dignity  of  a  great  empire. 

To  show,  however,  the  magnitude  of  the 
provocation,  we  shaU  specify  a  few  of  the 
charges  which  he  makes  against  the  English. 
That  they  do  not  understand  fireworks  as  well 
as  the  French ;  that  they  charge  a  shilling  for 
admission  to  the  exhibition;  that  they  have 
the  misfortune  of  being  incommoded  by  a  cer- 
tain disgraceful  privilege,  called  the  liberty 
of  the  press ;  that  the  opera  band  plays  out  of 
tune ;  that  the  English  are  so  fond  of  drinking 
that  they  get  drunk  with  a  certain  air  called 
the  gas  of  Paradise ;  tbat  the  privilege  of  elect- 
ing members  of  Parliament  is  so  burthensome 
that  cities  sometimes  petition  to  be  exempted 
from  it;  that  the  great  obstacle  to  a  Parlia- 
mentary reform  is  the  mob ;  that  women  some- 
times have  titles  distinct  from  those  of  their 
husbands,  although,  in  England,  any  body  can 
sell  his  wife  at  market,  with  a  rope  about  her 
neck.  To  these  complaints  he  aads— that  the 
English  are  so  far  from  enjojring  that  equality 
of  which  their  partisans  boast,  that  none  but 
the  servants  of  the  higher  nobility  can  carry 
canes  behind  a  carriage ;  that  the  power  which 
the  French  kings  had  of  pardoning  before  trial 
is  much  the  same  thing  as  the  English  mode 
of  pardoning  after  trial ;  that  he  should  con- 
ceive it  to  be  a  good  reason  for  rejecting  any 
measure  in  France  that  it  was  imitated  from 
the  ll^ig^ish,  who  have  no  family  affections, 
acd  who  love  money  so  much  that  their  first 
question,  in  an  inquiry  concerning  the  chap 
racter  of  any  man,  is,  as  to  his  degree  of  for- 
tone.  Lastly,  Mr.  Fiev^e  alleges  against  Uie 
English,  that  they  have  great  pleasure  in  con- 
templating the  spectacle  of  men  deprived  of 
their  reason.  And,  indeed,  we  must  have  the 
candour  to  allow  that  the  hospitality  which 
Mr.  Fievte  experienced  seems  to  afford  some 
f  mext  for  this  assertion. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  Mr.  Fiev^e*s 
^k  is  to  combat  the  Anglomania  which  has 
raged  so  long  among  his  countrsrmen,  and 
which  prevailed  at  Paris  to  such  an  excess 
that  even  M.  Neckar,  a  foreigner  (incredible 
as  i'.  may  seem),  after  having  been  timee  minis' 
ier  of  France,  retained  a  considerable  share  of 
sdouration  for  the  English  government    This 


IS  quite  inexplicable.  But  this  is  nothing  to 
the  treason  of  the  EncyehpedUte,  who,  instead 
of  attributing  the  merit  of  the  experimentai 
philosophy  and  the  reasoning  by  induction  to 
a  Frenchman,  have  shown  themselves  so  lost 
to  all  sense  of  duty  which  they  owed  their 
country,  that  they  have  attributed  it  to  au 
Englishman*  cf  the  name  of  Bacon,  and  this 
for  no  better  reason  than  that  he  really  was 
the  author  of  it  The  whole  of  this  passage 
is  written  so  entirely  in  Uie  genius  of  Mr 
Ficv^e,  and  so  completely  exemplifies  thai 
very  caricature  species  of  Frenchman  from 
which  our  gross  and  popular  notions  of  tnc 
whole  people  are  taken,  that  we  shall  give  the 
whole  passage  at  full  length,  cautiously  ab- 
staining from  the  sin  of  translating  it. 

''Quand  je  reproche  aux  philosophes  d'avoir 
vanti  I'Angleterre,  par  haine  pour  les  institu- 
tions qui  soutenoient  la  France,  je  ne  hasarde 
rien,  et  je  foumirai  une  nouvelle  preuve  de 
cette  assertion,  en  citant  les  encyclop^distes, 
chefs  avou^s  de  la  philosophic  moderne. 

*' Comment  nous  ont-ils  pr^sent^  TEncy- 
clop^diel  Comme  un  monument  immortel, 
comme  le  d^pdt  pr^cieux  de  toutes  les  con- 
noissances  humaines.  Sous  quel  patronage 
ront-ils  ^lev^  ce  monument  immortel  1  Est 
ce  sous  r^gide  des  ^crivains  dont  la  France 
s*honoroit  1  Non,  ils  out  choisi  pour  maitre 
et  pour  idole  un  Anglais,  Bdcon;  ils  lui  on 
fait  dire  tout  ce  qu'ils  ont  voulu,  parce  que  cet 
auteur,  extraordinairement  volumineux,  n'^toit 
pas  connu  en  France,  et  ne  I'est  guere  en 
Angleterre  que  de  qnelques  hommes  studieux; 
mais  les  philosophes  sentoient  que  leur  suc- 
ces,  pour  introduire  des  nouveau^s,  tenoit  d  ^ 
faire  croire  qu'elles  n'^loicnt  pas  fieuvea  pour  * 
les  grands  csprits;  et  comme  les  grands  es- 
prits  Franpais,  trop  connus,  ne  ce  prStoient 
pas  d  un  pareil  dessein,  les  philosophes  ont 
eu  recours  a  I'Angleterre.  Ainsi,  un  ouvrage 
fait  en  France,  et  offert  a  Tadmiration  de  TEu- 
rope  comme  Touvrage  pai*  excellence,  fut  mis 
par  des  Franpais  sous  la  protection  du  g^nic 
Anglais.  0  honte !  Et  les  philosophes  se  sont 
dit  patriotes,  et  la  France,  pour  prix  de  sa  d^ 
gradation,  leur  a  ^leve  des  statues !  La  siecle 
qui  commence,  plus  ju&ce,  parce  qu'il  a  le  sen- 
timent de  la  veritable  grandeur,  laissera  ces 
statues  et  I'Encyclop^die  s*ensevelir  sous  la 
mSme  poussi^re." 

When  to  this  are  added  the  commendations  thai 
have  been  bestowed' on  Newton,  the  magnitude 
and  the  originality  of  the  discoveries  which  bare 
been  attributed  to  him,  the  admiration  which 
the  words  of  Locke  have  excited,  and  the  ho 
mage  that  has  been  paid  to  Milton  and  Shak 
speare,  the  treason  which  lurks  at  the  lH>ttom 
of  it  all  will  not  escape  the  penetrating  glance 
of  Mr.  Fiev^e ;  and  he  will  discern  that  same 
cause  from  which  every  good  Frenchman 
knows  the  defeat  of  Aboukir  and  of  the  first 
of  June  to  have  proceeded — the  moruUr  Piit^ 
and  his  English  guineas. 


*  **GaDl  wai  coiyinered  bv  a  person  of  the  name  e« 
Julius  Csaar,'*  Ii  too  first  phrase  in  one  of  Mr.  Nei» 
berry's  little  books 
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EDGEWORTH  ON  BULLS.* 


[Edinbttbgh  Rstibw,  1803.] 


Wb  haxdly  know  what  to  say  about  this 
raDi'}liQgi  scrambling  book;  but  that  we  are 
quite  sure  the  author,  when  he  began  any  sen- 
tence in  it,  had  not  the  smallest  suspicion  of 
what  it  was  about  to  contain.    We  say  the 
author;  because,  in  spite  of  the  mixture  of 
sexes  in  the  title-page,  we  are  strongly  in- 
clined to  suspect  that  Uie  male  contributions 
exceed  the  female  in  a  very  great  degree.  The 
Essay  on  Bulls  is  written  much  with  the  same 
mind,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  a  schoolboy 
takes  a  walk:  he  moves  on  for  ten  yards  on 
the  straight  road,  with  surprising  persever- 
ance ;  then  sets  out  after  a  butterfly,  looks  for 
a  bird*s  nest,  or  jumps  backwards  and  forwards 
over  a  ditch.    In  the  same  manner,  this  nim- 
ble and  digressive  gentleman  is  away  after 
every  object  which  crosses  his  mind.    If  you 
leave  him  at  the  end  of  a  comma,  in  a  steady 
pursuit  of  his  subject,  you  are  sure  to  find  him, 
before  the  next  full  stop,  a  hundred  yards  to 
the  right  or  left,  frisking,  capering,  and  grin- 
ning in  a  high  paroxysm  of  merriment  and 
agility.    Mr.  Edgeworth  seems  to  possess  the 
sentiments  of  an  accomplished  gentleman,  the 
information  of  a  scholar,  and  the  vivacity  of  a 
first-rate  harlequin.    He  if.  fuddled  with  ani- 
mal spirits,  giddy  with  con.^dtutionaI  joy;  in 
such  a  state  he  must  have  written  on,  or  burst 
A  discharge  of  ink  was  an  evtouation  abso- 
lutely necessary,  to  avoid  fatal  and  plethoric 
congestion 

The  object  of  the  book  is  to  prove,  that  the 
practice  of  making  bulls  is  not  more  imputa- 
ble to  the  Irish  than  to  any  other  people;  and 
the  manner  ir^  crhich  he  sets  about  it,  is  to 
quote  examples  of  bulls  produced  in  other 
countries.    But  this  is-  surely  a  singular  way 
of  reasoning  the  question:  for  there  arejgoltrcs 
•»ut  of  Valais,  extortioners  who  do  not  wor- 
»wlp  Moses,  oat  cakes  out  of  the  Tweed,  and 
balm  beyond  the  precincts  ofGilead.  If  nothing 
can  be  said  to  exist  pre-eminently  and  em- 
phatically in  one  country,  which  exists  at  all 
in  another,  then  Frenchmen  are  not  gay,  nor 
Spaniards  grave,  nor  are  gentlemen  of  the 
Milesian  race  remarkable  for  their  disinte- 
rested contempt  of  wealth  in  their  connubial 
relations.  It  is  probable  there  is  some  founda- 
tion for  a  character  so  generally  diffused; 
though  it  is  also  probable  that  such  founda- 
lioii  is  extremely  enlarged  by  fame.    If  there 
were  no  foundation  for  the  common  opinion, 
we  must  suppose  national  characters  formed 
by  chance;  and  that  the  Irish  might,  by  acci- 
dent, have  been  laughed  at  as  bashful  and 
sheepish;  which  is  impossible.    The  author 
Duzzles  himself  a  good  deal  about  the  nature 
;if  bulls,  without  coming  to  any  decision  about 


•  E*»ay  en  Trisk  Btlla.    By  Ricbabd  Ix>TitLL  Edob- 
woBTH,  and  Maria  Q  ioehtobtu.    LoDdon,  1803. 


the  matter.    Though  the  question  is  not  a  very 
easy  one,  we  shadl  venture  to  say,  that  a  buU 
is  an  apparent  congruity,  and  real  incongruity, 
of  ideas,  suddenly  discovered.    And  if  this 
account  of  bulls  be  just,  they  are  (as  might 
have  been  supposed)  the  very  reverse  of  wit; 
for  as  wit  discovers  real  relations,  that  are  not 
apparent,  bulls  admit  apparent  relations  that 
are  not  real.    The  pleasure  arising  from  wil 
proceeds  from  our  surprise  at  suddenly  disco- 
vering two  things  to  be  similar,  in  which  we 
suspected  no  similarity.    The  pleasure  aris- 
ing from  bulls  proceeds  from  our  discovering 
two  things  to  be  dissimilar,  in  which  a  re* 
semblance  might  have  been  suspected.    The 
same  doctrine  will  apply  to  wit,  and  to  bulls 
in  action.    Practical  wit  discovers  connection 
or  relation  between  actions,  in  which  duller 
understandings  discover  none ;  and  practical 
bulls  originate  from  an  apparent  relation  be- 
tween two  actions,  which  more  correct  under- 
standings immediately  perceive  to  have  no 
relation  at  all. 

Louis  XrV.  being  extremely  harassed  by  the 
repeated  solicitations  of  a  veteran  officer  for 
promotion,  said  one  day,  loud  enough  to  be 
heard,  <*  That  gentleman  is  the  most  trouble- 
some officer  I  have  in  my  service."  «  That  is 
precisely  the  charge  (said  the  old  man)  which 
your  majestjr's  enemies  bring  against  me." 

"An  English  gentleman,"  (says  Mr.  Edge- 
worth,  in  a  story  cited  from  Joe  Millar,)  "  was 
writing  a  letter  in  a  coffee-house;  and  per- 
ceiving that  an  Irishman  stationed  behind  him 
was  taking  that  liberty  which  Parmenio  used 
with  his  friend  Alexander,  instead  of  putting 
his  seal  upon  the  lips  of  the  curious  imperiintnt, 
the  English  gentleman  thought  proper  to  re- 
prove the  Hibernian,  if  not  with  delicacy,  at 
least  with  poetical  justice.  He  concluded  writ- 
ing his  letter  in  these  words :  *  I  would  say 
more,  but  a  damned  tall  Irishman  is  reading 
over  my  shoulder  every  word  I  write.' 

•**You  lie,  you  scoundrel,*  said  the  self- 
convicted  Hibernian.'" — (p.  29.) 

The  pleasure  derived  from  the  first  of  these 
stories,  proceeds  from  the  discovery  of  the 
relation  that  subsists  between  the  object  be 
had  in  view,  and  the  assent  of  the  officer  to 
an  observation  so  unfriendly  to  that  end.  In 
the  first  rapid  glance  which  the  mind  throirs 
upon  his  words,  he  appears,  by  his  acquies- 
cence, to  be  pleading  against  himself.  There 
seems  to  be  no  relation  between  what  he  says 
and  what  he  wishes  to  effect  by  speaking. 

In  the  second  story,  the  pleasure  1"  directly 
the  reverse.  The  lie  given  was  apparemly  the 
readiest  means  of  proving  his  innocence,  and 
really  the  most  effectual  way  of  establishing 
his  guilt.  There  seems  for  a  moment  to  be  a 
strong  relation  between  the  means  and  the  ob« 
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Jeet;  while,  in  fact,  no  irrelation  can  be  so 
eomplete. 

Whal  connection  is  there  between  pelting 
stones  at  monkeys,  and  gathering  cocoa-nuts 
from   lofty  trees  1     Apparently  none.     But 
monkeys  sit  upon  cocoa-nut  trees;  monkeys 
are  imitatire   animals;   and  if  you  pelt   a 
monkey  with  a  stone,  he  pelts  you  with  a 
eocoa^nt  in  return.    This  scheme  of  gather- 
ing cocoa-nuts  is  very  witty,  and  would  be 
more  so,  if  it  did  not  appear  useful :  for  Jie 
idea  of  utility  is  always  inimical  to  the  idea 
of  wit*    There  appears,  on  the  contrary,  to 
be  some  relation  between  the  revenge  of  the 
Insh  rebels  against  a  banker,  and  the  means 
which  they  took  to  gratify  it,  by  burning  all 
his  notes  wherever  they  found  them ;  whereas 
they  could  not  have  rendered  him  a  more 
essential  service.  In  both  these  cases  of  bulls, 
the  one  verbal,  the  other  practical,  there  is  an 
apparent  congruity   and  real  incongruity  of 
ideas.    In  both  the  cases  of  wit,  there  is  an 
apparent  incongruity  and  a  real  relation. 

It  is  clear  that  a  bull  cannot  depend  upon 
mere  incongruity  alone;  for  if  a  man  were  to 
say  that  he  would  ride  to  London  upon  a  cocked 
hat,  or  that  he  won;d  cut  his  throat  with  a 
pound  of  pickled  salmon,  this,  though  com- 
pletely incongruous,  would  not  be  to  make 
bolls,  but  to  taJk  nonsense.  The  stronger  the 
apparent  connection,  and  the  more  complete 
the  real  disconnection  of  the  ideas,  the  greater 
the  surprise,  and  the  better  the  bull.  The  less 
apparent,  and  the  more  complete  the  relations 
established  by  wit,  the  higher  gratification 
does  it  afford.  A  great  desd  of  the  pleasure 
experienced  from  bulls,  proceeds  from  the 
sense  of  superiority  in  ourselves.  Bulls  which 
we  invented,  or  knew  to  be  invented,  might 
please,  but  in  a  less  degree,  for  want  of  this 
additional  zest. 

As  there  must  be  apparent  connection,  and 
leal  incongruity,  it  is  seldom  that  a  man  of 
frense  and  education  finds  any  form  of  words 
by  which  he  is  conscious  that  he  might  have 
been  deceived  into  a  bull.  To  conceive  how 
the  person  has  been  deceived,  he  must  sup- 
pose a  degree  of  information  very  different 
from,  and  a  species  of  character  very  hete^ 

*  It  BOA  be  observed,  that  all  tbe  ^reat  passions,  and 
Baay  other  feelings,  extinfatsh  the  relish  for  wit.  Thus 
ifnfkti  fudiM  Dtnm  vUU  et  grOuitt  would  be  witty,  were 
It  sx  tbrdering  on  the  sublime.  The  resemblance  be- 
tveea  the  sandal  tree  imparting  (while  it  fhlls)  lu  aro- 
tttiie  flaronr  to  the  edse  of  the  axe,  and  the  benerolent 
soil  rewarding  eril  with  good,  would  be  witty,  did  it 
sot  eicite  ▼irtnons  emotions.  There  are  many  mechan- 
ical contrivances  which  excite  sensations  very  similar 
to  wit :  bot  the  attention  is  absorbed  by  their  ntility. 
foew  of  Merlin's  machines,  which  have  no  utility  at  all, 
arc  qaile  similar  to  wit.  A  small  model  of  a  steam- 
eaiias,  or  mere  squirt,  to  wit  to  a  child.  A  man  specu- 
lates oa  tbe  causes  of  the  first,  or  in  its  consequences, 
an4  to  loses  tbe  feelings  of  wit ;  with  the  latter,  he  is  too 
frailBr  10  be  snrprised. '  In  short,  the  essence  of  every 
species  of  wit  is  surprise  ;  which  vi  fsmuai,  must  be 
mddea;  and  the  sensations  which  wit  has  a  tendency  to 
•2dle,  are  Impaired  or  destroyed  as  often  as  they  are 
1  with  much  thcBght  or  paMkn. 


rogeneous  to,  his  own ;  a  process  which  di* 
minishes  surprise,  and  consequently  pleasure 
In  the  above-mentioned  story  of  the  Irishmap 
overlooking  the  man  writing,  no  person  ol 
ordinary  sagacity  can  suppose  himself  be- 
trayed into  such  a  mistake;  but  he  can  easilji 
represent  to  himself  a  kind  of  character  tha 
might  have  been  so  betrayed.  There  ar^ 
some  bulls  so  extremely  fallacious,  that  any 
man  may  imagine  himself  to  have  been  be 
trayed  into  them;  but  these  are  rare:  and,  i» 
general,  it  is  a  poor,  contemptible  si>ecies  ol 
amusement;  a  delight  in  which  evinces  a  vei> 
bad  taste  in  wit 

Whether  the  Irish  make  more  bulls  thai, 
their  neighbours,  is,  as  we  have  before  re 
marked,  not  a  point  of  much  importance;  bm 
it  is  of  considerable  importance,  that  the  cha 
racter  of  a  nation  should  not  be  degraded;  and 
Mr.  Edgeworth  has  great  merit  in  his  verr 
benevolent  intention  of  doing  justice  to  thV 
excellent  qualities  of  the  Irish.  It  is  not  pos 
sible  to  read  his  book,  without  feeling  a  strong 
and  a  new  disposition  in  their  favour.  Whe 
ther  the  imitation  of  the  Irish  manner  be  accu 
rate  in  his  little  stories  we  cannot  determine; 
but  we  feel  the  same  confidence  in  the  accu- 
racy of  the  imitation,  that  is  of\en  felt  in  the 
resemblance  of  a  portrait,  of  which  we  have 
never  seen  the  originaL  It  is  no  very  high 
compliment  to  Mr.  Edgeworth's  creative  pow- 
ers, to  say,  he  could  not  have  formed  anything, 
which  was  not  real,  so  like  reality;  but  such  a 
remark  only  robs  Peter  to  pay  Paul ;  and  gives 
every  thing  to  his  powers  of  observation, 
which  it  takes  from  those  of  his  imagination. 
In  truth,  nothing  can  be  better  than  his  imita- 
tion of  the  Irish  manner:  It  is  first-rate  painting. 

Edgeworth  and  Co.  have  another  faculty  in 
great  perfection.  They  are  eminently  masters 
of  the  pathos.  The  Firm  drew  tears  from  us 
in  the  stories  of  little  Dominick,  and  of  the 
Irish  beggar,  who  killed  his  sweetheart :  Never 
was  any  grief  more  natural  or  simple.  The 
first, however,  ends  in  a  very  foolish  way; 


formoaa  s^jMras 


JDethtU  tn  fuct*. 

We  are  extremely  glad  tha;  our  avocations 
did  not  call  us  from  Bath  to  London  on  the  day 
that  the  Bath  coach  conversation  took  places 
We  except  from  this  wish  the  stcry  with  which 
the  conversation  terminates;  for  as  soon  at 
Mr.  Edgeworth  enters  upon  a  story  he  excels. 

We  must  confess  we  have  been  much  more 
pleased  with  Mr.  Edgeworth  in  hl.^  laughing 
and  in  his  pathetic,  than  in  his  grave  and  rea- 
soning moods.  He  meant,  perhaps,  that  wc 
should ;  and  it  certainly  is  not  very  necessarf 
that  a  writer  should  be  profound  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  bulls.  Whatever  be  the  deficiencies 
of  the  book,  they  are,  in  our  estimation,  amply 
atoned  for  by  its  merits ;  by  none  more  thaa 
that  lively  feeling  of  compassion  which  per* 
vades  it  for  the  distresses  of  the  wild,  land 
hearted,  blundering  poor  of  Ireland. 
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TRIMMER  AND  LANCASTER/ 


[EDxirBVRGB  Retisw,  1806.] 


This  is  a  book  written  bj  a  lady  who  has 
gained  considerable  reputation  at  the  comer 
of  St.  Paul's  churchyard ;  who  flames  in  the 
van  of  Mr.  Newberry's  shop ;  and  is,  upon  the 
whole,  dearer  to  mothers  and  aunts  than  any 
other  author  who  pours  the  milk  of  science 
into  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings*  Tired 
at  last  of  scribbling  for  children,  and  getting 
ripe  in  ambition,  she  has  now  written  a  book 
for  grown-up  people,  and  selected  for  her  an- 
tagonist as  stiff  a  controversialist  as  the  whole 
field  of  dispute  could  well  have  supplied.  Her 
opponent  is  Mr.  Lancaster,!  ^  Quaker,  who  has 
lately  given  to  the  world  new  and  striking 
lights  upon  the  subject  of  Education,  and  come 
forward  to  the  notice  of  his  country  by  spread- 
ing order,  knowledge,  and  innocence  among 
the  lowest  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Lancaster,  she  says,  wants  method  in 
his  book ;  and  therefore  her  answer  to  him  is 
without  any  arrangement  The  same  excuse 
must  suffice  for  the  desultory  observations  we 
shall  make  upon  this  lady's  publication. 

The  first  sensation  of  disgust  we  experienced 
at  Mrs.  Trimmer's  book,  was  from  the  patron- 
izing and  protecting  air  with  which  she  speaks 
of  some  small  part  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  plan. 
She  seems  to  suppose,  because  she  has  dedi- 
cated her  mind  to  the  subject,  that  her  opinion 
must  necessarily  be  valuable  upon  it ;  forget- 
ting it  to  be  barely  possible,  that  her  applica- 
tion may  have  made  her  more  wrong,  instead 
of  more  right  If  she  can  make  out  her  case, 
that  Mr.  Lanc<ister  is  doing  mischief  in  so  im- 
portant a  point  as  that  of  national  education, 
she  has  a  right,  in  common  with  every  one 
else,  to  lay  her  complaint  before  the  public ; 
but  a  right  to  publish  praises  must  be  earned 
by  something  more  diificult  than  the  writing 
sixpenny  books  for  children.  This  may  be 
very  good;  though  we  never  remember  to  have 
seen  any  one  of  them;  but  if  they  be  no  more 
remarkable  for  judgment  and  discretion  than 
parts  of  the  work  before  us,  there  are  many 
thriving  children  quite  capable  of  repaying 
the  obligations  they  owe  to  their  amiable  in- 
structress, and  of  teaching,  with  grateful  reta- 
liation, <<the  old  idea  how  to  shoot." 

In  remarking  upon  the  work  before  us,  we 
shall  exactly  follow  the  plan  of  the  authoress, 

•  jfl  C^mpanUivt  Fiev  of  the  Jfew  Plan  of  Education 
framylgaltd  hf  Mr.  Jotepk  Lafteattar^  in  kit  Tratta  eon- 
mnUng  tka  hutrvetion  of  the  CkUdron  of  tka  Labonring 
Wart  of  the  Communitf  ;  and  of  tha  Swatam  of  Chriotian 
Edmeaiionfoundod  hn  ourpiouM  Forefatkert  for  tha  Mtia' 
Hon^  tho  Tounr  Memberg  of  tU  EaiMiAad  Church  in 
tho  PrhwijOet  ofika  Rtformad  MUUgian,  By  Mn.  Trim- 
ner.    1805. 

t  Lancaster  invented  tha  new  method  of  edacaiion. 
Tlie  Cliurch  was  sorely  vexed  at  his  saccess,  endeavour- 
ed to  set  up  Dr.  Belt  as  the  diseoverer,  and  to  run  down 
poor  Lancaster.  George  the  Third  was  irrluted  by  this 
ihabby  conduct,  and  always  protected  Lancaster.  He 
was  delighted  with  this  Review,  and  made  Sir  Herbert 
riBvIor  read  it  a  second  time  to  iUm. 


and  prefix,  as  she  does,  the  titles  of  Ihoft 
subjects  on  which  her  observations  are  made 
doing  her  the  justice  to  presume,  that  her  quo- 
tations are  fairly  taken  from  Mr.  Lancaster*! 
book. 

1.  JI6-.  LaneoBtef's  Preface^ — Mrs.  Trimmer 
here  contends,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Lancaster, 
that  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church,  the  education  of  the  poor  has 
been  a  national  concern  in  this  country;  and 
the  only  argument  she  produces  in  support  of 
this  extravagant  assertion,  is  an  appeax  to  the 
act  of  uniformity.  If  there  are  milUons  of 
Englishmen  who  cannot  spell  their  own 
names,  or  read  a  sign-post  which  bids  them 
turn  to  the  right  or  left,  is  it  any  answer  to 
this  deplorable  ignorance  to  say,  there  is  an 
act  of  Parliament  for  public  instruction  ? — to 
show  the  very  line*  and  chapter  where  the 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  in  Parliament  as- 
sembled, ordained  the  universality  of  reading 
and  writing,  when,  centaries  afterwards,  the 
ploughman  is  no  more  capable  of  the  one  or 
the  other  than  the  beast  which  he  drives  ?  In 
point  of  fact,  there  is  no  Protestant  country  in 
the  world  where  the  education  of  the  poor  has 
been  so  grossly  and  infamously  neglected  as 
in  Bngland.  Mr.  Lancaster  has  the  very  high 
merit  of  calling  the  public  attention  to  t^s 
evil,  and  of  calling  it  in  the  best  way,  by  new 
and  active  remedies;  and  this  uncandid  and 
feeble  lady,  instead  of  using  the  influence  she 
has  obtained  over  the  anility  of  these  realms, 
to  join  (hat  useful  remonstrance  which  Mr 
Lancahier  has  begun,  pretends  to  deny  that  the 
evil  exists ;  and  when  you  ask  where  are  the 
schools,  rods,  pedagogues,  primers,  histories 
of  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  and  all  the  usual  ap- 
paratus for  education,  tiie  only  thing  she  can 
produce  ia  the  act  of  uniformity  and  commam 
prayer, 

2.  7%e  Prindplea  on  toAtc^  Mr,  Jjaneagto^s 
Ihstitutum  ia  conducted* — ^''Happily  for  man* 
kind,"  says  Mr.  Lancaster,  **  it  is  possible  to 
combine  precept  and  practice  together  in  the 
education  of  youth:  that  public  spirit,  or  gene- 
ral opinion,  which  gives  such  strength  to  vice, 
may  be  rendered  serviceable  to  the  cause  of 
virtue ;  and  in  tlius  directing  it,  the  whole  se- 
cret, the  beauty,  and  simplicity  of  national  edu* 
cation  consists.  Suppose,  for  instance,  it  be 
required  to  train  a  youth  to  strict  veracity. 
He  has  learnt  to  read  at  school :  he  there  reads 
the  declaration  of  the  Divine  will  respecting 
liars:  he  is  there  informed  of  the  pernicious 
eflfects  that  practice  produces  on  society  at 
large ;  and  he  is  enjoined,  for  the  fear  of  God« 
for  the  approbation  of  his  friends,  and  for  the 
good  of  his  school-fellows,  never  to  tell  an  un« 
truth.  This  is  a  most  excellent  precept ;  but 
let  it  be  taught,  and  yet,  if  the  contrary  prac- 
tice be  treated  with  indifference  by  parent^ 
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eaehers,  or  associates,  it  will  either  weaken 
DT  destroy  all  the  good  that  can  be  derived 
froni  it :  But  if  the  parents  or  teachers  tender- 
ly nip  the  rising  shoots  of  vice ;  if  the  asso- 
ciates of  youth  pour  contempt  on  the  liar ;  he 
viU  soon  hide  his  head  with  shame,  and  most 
likely  leave  off  the  practice." — (p.  24,  26.) 

The  objection  which  Mrs.  Trimmer  makes 
10  this  passage,  is,  that  it  is  exaliing  the  fear 
ofnum  above  the  fear  of  God,  This  observation 
ii  as  mischievous  as  it  is  unfounded.  Un- 
doubtedly the  fear  of  God  ought  to  be  the  para- 
mount principle  from  the  very  beginning  of 
life,  if  it  were  possible  to  make  it  so;  but  it  is 
a  feeling  which  can  only  be  btiilt  up  by  de- 
grees. The  awe  and  respect  which  a  child 
entertains  for  its  parent  and  instructor,  is  the 
first  scafibluing  upon  which  the  sacred  edifice  of 
religion  is  reared.  A  child  begins  to  pray,  to  act, 
and  to  abstain,  not  to  please  God,  but  to  please 
the  parent,  who  tells  him  that  such  is  the  will  of 
God.  The  religious  principle  gains  ground 
from  the  power  of  association  and  the  im- 
provement of  reason ;  but  without  the  fear  of 
man, — the  desire  of  pleasing,  and  the  dread  of 
ofieoding  those  with  whom  he  lives, — it  would 
be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
cherish  it  at  all  in  the  minds  of  the  children. 
If  you  tell  (says  Mr.  Lancaster)  a  child  not  to 
swear,  because  it  is  forbidden  by  God,  and  he 
finds  everybody  whom  he  lives  with  addicted 
to  that  vice,  the  mere  precept  will  soon  be 
obliterated ;  which  would  acquire  its  just  in- 
fluence if  aided  by  the  effect  of  example.  Mr. 
Lancaster  does  not  say  that  the  fear  of  man 
ever  ought  to  be  a.  stronger  motive  than  the 
fear  of  God,  or  that,  in  a  thoroughly  formed 
character,  it  ever  t>  .•  he  merely  says,  that  the 
fear  of  man  may  be  made  the  most  powerful 
mean  to  raise  up  the  fear  of  God;  aud  nothing, 
in  our  opinion,  can  be  more  plain,  more  sen- 
sible, or  better  expressed,  than  his  opinions 
upon  these  subjects.  In  corroboration  of  this 
sentiment,  Mr.  Lancaster  tells  the  following 
story:— 

"A  benevolent  friend  of  mine,^  says  he, 
*'wfao  resides  at  a  village  near  London,  where 
he  has  a  school  of  the  class  called  Sunday 
StkooUf  recomo^ended  several  lads  to  me  for 
edocatien.  He  is  a  pious  man,  and  these 
children  had  the  advantage  of  good  precept§ 
under  his  instmction  in  an  eminent  degree,  but 
bad  redaced  them  to  very  little  practice.  As 
they  came  to  my  school  from  some  distance, 
they  were  permitted  to  bring  their  dinners; 
and,  in  the  interval  between  morning  and  aHer- 
noon  school  hours,  spent  their  time  with  a 
Bomber  of  lads  under  similar  circumstances  in 
a  play-ground  adjoining  the  sehool-room.  In 
this  play-ground  the  boys  usually  enjoy  an 
hours  recreation ;  tops,  balls,  races,  or  what 
best  suits  Uieir  inclination  or  the  season  of  the 
year;  but  with  this  charge,  'Let  all  be  kept  in 
inaoeenee,'  These  lads  thought  themselves 
rery  happy  at  play  with  their  new  associates ; 
bat  on  a  sudden  they  were  seized  and  over- 
ecme  by  numbers,  were  brought  into  school 
fust  as  people  in  the  street  would  seize  a  pick- 
Meket,  and  bring  him  to  the  police  office, 
happening  at  that  time  to  be  within,  I  inquired. 
Well,  boys,  what  is  all  this  bustle  about  1*— 


*  Why,  sir,'  was  the  general  reply,  *  these  lads 
have  been  swearing.''  This  was  announced 
with  as  much  emphasis  and  solemnity  as  a 
judge  would  use  in  passing  sentence  upon  a  ' 
criminal.  The  culprits  M'ere,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, in  much  terror.  After  the  examination 
of  witnesses  and  proof  of  the  facts,  they  re- 
ceived admonition  as  to  the  offence ;  and,  on 
promise  of  better  behaviour,  were  dismissed. 
No  more  was  ever  heard  of  their  swearing ; 
yet  it  was  observable,  that  they  were  better 
acquainted  with  the  theory  of  Christianity^  and 
could  give  a  more  rational  answer  to  questims 
from  the  icripture,  than  several  of  the  boys  whc 
had  thus  treated  thera,  on  comparison  as  eon^ 
stables  would  do  a  thief.  1  call  this,"  adds  Mr. 
Lancaster,  ** practical  religious  instruction,  and 
could,  if  needful,  give  many  such  anecdotes.'* 
—(p.  26,  87.) 

All  that  Mrs.  Trimmer  has  to  observe  against 
this  very  striking  illustration  of  Mr.  Lancas- 
ter's doctrine,  is,  that  the  monitors  behaved  t« 
the  swearers  in  a  very  rude  and  unchristian 
like  manner.    She  begins  with  being  cruel, 
and  ends  with  being  silly.    Her  first  observa- 
tion is  calculated  to  raise  the  posse  eomUaius 
against  Mr.  Lancaster,  to  get  him  stoned  for 
impiety;  and  then,  when  he  produces  the  most 
forcible  example  of  the  effect  of  opinion  to 
encourage  religious  precept,  she  says  such  a 
method  of  preventing  swearing  is  too  rude  for 
the  gospel.    True,  modest,  unobtrusive  reli- 
gion—charitable, forgiving,  indulgent  Chris 
tianity,  is  the    greatest   ornament    and    the 
greatest  blessing  that  can  dwell  in  the  mind 
of  man.    But  if  there  is  one  character  more 
base,  more  infamous,  and  more  shocking  than 
another,  it  is  him  who,  for  the  sake  of  some 
paltry  distinction  in  the  world,  is  ever  ready 
to  accuse  conspicuous  persons  of  irreligion — 
to  turn  common  informer  for  the  church — and 
to  convert  the  most  beautiful  feelings  of  the 
human  heart  to  the  destruction  of  the  good  and 
great,  by  fixing  upon  talents    the   indelible 
stigma  of  irreligion.  It  matters  not  how  trifling 
and  how  insignificant  the  accuser;   cry  out 
that  the  church  is  in  danger,  and  your  object  is 
accomplished ;  lurk  in  the  walk  of  hypocrisy, 
to  accuse  your  enemv  of  the  crime  of  Atheism, 
and  his  ruin  is  quite  certain;   acquitted  or 
condemned,  is  the  same  thing;  it  is  only  suffi- 
cient that  he  be  accused,  in  order  that  his 
destruction  be  accomplished.     If  we  could 
satisfy  ourselves  that  such  were  the  real  views 
of  Mrs.  Trimmer,  and  that  she  were  eapaUe 
of  such  baseness,  we  would  have  drawn  blocd 
from  her  at  every  line,  and  left  her  in  a  state 
cf  martyrdom  more  piteous  than  that  of  St 
ITba.    Let  her  attribute  the  milk  and  mildness 
she  meets  with  in  this  review  of  her  book,  to 
the  conviction  we  entertain,  that  she  knew  no 
better — ^that  she  really  did  understand  Mr.  Lan- 
caster as  she  pretends  to  understand  him— antl 
that  if  she  had  been  aware  of  the  extent  of  tho 
mischief  she  was  doing,  she  would  have  tossed 
the  manuscript  spelling-book  in  which  sh« 
was  engaged  into  the  fire,  rather  than  have 
done  it.    As  a  proof  that  we  are  in  earnest  in 
speaking  of  Mrs.  Trimmer's  simplicity,  we 
must  state  the  objection  she  makes  to  one  of 
Mr.  Lancaster's  punishmer  ,s.  **  When  I  meeC 
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says  Mr.  Lancaster,  "  with  a  slovenly  boy,  I 
put  a  label  upon  his  breast,  I  walk  him  round 
the  school  with  a  tin  or  a  paper  crown  upon 
his  head."  "  Surely,"  says  Mrs.  Trimmer  (in 
reply  to  this),  "  surely  it  should  be  remember- 
ed, that  the  Saviour  of  the  tvorld  was  crowned 
with  thomSf  in  derision,  and  thai  this  is  the  rea- 
son why  crowning  is  an  improper  punishment 
for  a  slovenly  boy'*/// 

Rewards  and  Punishments* — Mrs.  Trimmer 
objects  to  the  fear  of  ridicule  being  made  an 
instrument  of  education,  because  it  may  be 
hereafter  employed  to  shame  a  boy  out  of  his 
religion.  She  might,  for  the  same  reason, 
object  to  the  cultivation  of  the  reasoning 
faculty,  because  a  boy  may  hereafter  be  rea- 
soned out  of  his  religion :  she  surely  does  not 
mean  to  say  that  she  would  make  boys  insen- 
sible to  ridicule,  the  fear  of  which  is  one  curb 
upon  the  follies  and  eccentricities  of  human 
nature.  Such  an  object  it  would  be  impossible 
to  effect,  even  if  it  were  useful :  Put  a  hundred 
boys  together,  and  the  fear  of  being  laughed 
at  will  always  be  a  strong  influencing  motive 
with  every  individual  among  them.  If  a  mas- 
ter can  turn  this  principle  to  his  own  use,  and 
get  boys  to  laugh  at  vice,  instead  of  the  old 
plan  of  laughing  at  virtue,  is  he  not  doing  a 
very  new,  a  very  difficult,  and  a  very  laudable 
thing  t 

When  Mr.  Lancaster  finds  a  little  boy  with 
a  very  dirty  face,  he  sends  for  a  little  girl,  and 
makes  her  wash  off*  the  dirt  before  the  whole 
school:  and  she  is  directed  to  accompany  her 
ablutions  with  a  gentle  box  of  the  ear.  To  us, 
this  punishment  appears  well  adapted  to  the 
offence;  and  in  this,  and  in  most  other  in- 
stances of  Mr.  Lancaster's  interference  in 
scholastic  discipline,  we  are  struck  with  his 
good  sense,  and  delighted  that  arrangements 
apparently  so  trivi^,  really  so  important, 
."(hould  have  fallen  under  the  attention  of  so 
ingenious  and  so  original  a  man.  Mrs.  Trim- 
mer objects  to  this  practice,  that  it  destroys 
female  modesty,  and  inculcates,  in  that  sex,  a 
habit  of  giving  boxes  on  the  ear. 

**  When  a  boy  gets  into  a  singing  tone  in 
reading,"  says  Mr.  Lancaster,  *'  the  be'st  mode 
of  cure  that  I  have  hitherto  found  effectual  is 
by  the  force  of  ridicule. — Decorate  the  offender 
with  matches,  ballads,  (dying  speeches  if 
needful;)  and  in  this  garb  send  him  round  the 
school,  with  some  boys  before  him  crying 
matches,  &c.,  exactly  imitating  the  dismid 
tones  with  which  such  things  are  hawked 
about  London  streets,  as  will  readily  recur  to 
I  he  reader's  memory.  I  believe  many  boys 
behave  rudely  to  Jews  more  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  cry  *  old  clothes,'  than 
because  they  are  Jews.  I  have  always  found 
excellent  effects  from  treating  boys,  who  sing 
or  tone  in  their  reading,  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed. It  is  sure  to  turn  the  laugh  of  the 
whole  school  upon  the  delinquent ;  it  provokes 
risibility,  in  spite  of  every  endeavour  to  check 
it,  in  all  but  the  offender,  I  have  seldom  known 
a  boy  thus  punished  once,  for  whom  it  was 
needful  a  second  time.  It  is  also  very  seldom 
that  a  boy  deserves  both  a  log  and  a  shackle 
at  the  r.ame  time.  Most  boys  are  wise  enough, 
when  under  one  punishment,  not  to  transgress 


immediately,  lest  it  should  be  doubled."-— (p 
47, 48.) 

This  punishment  is  objected  to  on  the  par. 
of  Mrs.  Trimmer,  because  it  inculcates  a  dis* 
like  to  Jews,  and  an  indifference  about  dying 
speeches !  Toys,  she  says,  given  as  rewards, 
are  worldly  things ;  children  are  to  be  taught 
that  there  are  eternal  rewards  in  store  for 
them.  It  is  very  dangerous  to  give  prints  as 
rewards,  because  prints  may  hereafter  be  the 
vehicle  of  indecent  ideas.  It  is,  above  all 
things,  perilous  to  create  an  order  of  merit  in 
the  borough  school,  because  it  gives  the  boys 
an  idea  of  the  origin  of  nobility,  "espedaily  in 
times  (we  use  Mrs.  Trimmer's  own  words) 
which  furnish  instances  of  the  extinction  of  a 
race  of  ancient  nobility ,  in  a  neighbouring  no* 
tion,  and  the  elevation  of  some  of  the  lowest  peo* 
pie  to  the  highest  stations.  Boys  accustomed  to 
consider  themselves  the  nobles  of  the  school,  may, 
in  their  future  lives,  form  a  conceit  of  their  own 
merits  {unless  they  have  very  sound  principles'), 
aspire  to  be  nobles  of  the  land,  and  to  take  phut 
of  the  hereditary  nolnlity*' 

We  think  tnese  extracts  will  suflicientl} 
satisfy  every  reader  of  common  sense,  of  the 
merits  of  this  publication.  For  our  part,  when 
we  saw  these  ragged  and  interesting  little 
nobles,  shining  in  their  tin  stars,  we  only 
thought  it  probable  that  the  spirit  of  emulation 
would  make  them  better  ushers,  tradesmen, 
and  mechanics.  We  did,  in  truth,  imagine  we 
had  observed,  in  some  of  their  faces,  a  bold 
project  for  procuring  better  breeches  for  keep- 
ing out  the  blast  of  heaven,  which  howled 
through  those  garments  in  every  direction,  and 
of  aspiring  hereafter  to  greater  strength  of 
seam,  and  more  perfect  continuity  of  cloth. 
But  for  the  safety  of  the  titled  orders  we  had 
no  fear;  nor  did  we  once  dream  that  the  black 
rod  which  whipt  these  dirty  little  dukes,  would 
one  day  be  borne  before  them  as  the  emblem 
of  legislative  dignity,  and  the  sign  of  noble 
blood. 

Orders — ^The  order  of  Mr.  Lancaster  has  dis- 
played  in  the    school  is  quite  astonishing. 
£very  bo£  seems  to  be  the  cog  of  a  wheel — 
the  whole  school  a  perfect  machine.    This  is 
so  far  fVom  being  a  burden  or  constraint  to 
the  boys,  that  Mr.  Lancaster  has  made  it  quite 
pleasant  and  interesting  to  them,  by  giving  to 
it  the  air  of  military  arrangement ;  not  fore- 
seeing, as  Mrs.  Trimmer  foresees,  that,   in 
times  of  public  dangers,  this  plan  furnishes 
the  disaffected  with  the  immediate  means  of 
raising  an  army;  for  what  have  they  to  do  but 
to  send  for  all  the  children  educated  by  Mr. 
Lancaster,  from  the  different  comers  of  the 
kingdom  into  which  they  are  dispersed, — to 
beg  it  as  a  particular  favour  of  them  to  fall 
into  the  same  order  as  they  adopted  in  the 
spelling  class  twenty-five  years  ago;  and  the 
rest  is  all  matter  of  course — 

Jamque  faces,  et  Saxa  volant. 

The  main  object,  however,  for  which  thla 
book  is  written,  is  to  prove  that  the  church  es. 
tablishment  is  in  danger,  from  the  increase  of 
Mr.  Lancaster's  institutions.  Mr.  LancasteT 
is,  as  we  have  before  observed,  a  Quaker.  Aa 
a  Quaker,  he  says,  I  cannot  teach  your  creeds  t 
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bat  I  pledge  mvself  not  to  teach  my  own.  I 
ledge  myself  (and  if  I  deceive  you,  desert  me, 
and  grre  me  up)  to  confine  myself  to  those 
points  of  Christianity  in  which  all  Christians 
agree.  To  which  Mrs.  Trimmer  replies,  that, 
in  the  first  place,  he  cannot  do  this ;  and,  in 
the  next  place,  if  he  did  do  it,  it  would  not  he 
enough.  But  why,  we  would  ask,  cannot  Mr. 
Lancaster  effect  his  first  object  1  The  prac- 
tical and  the  feeling  parts  of  religion  are  much 
more  likely  to  attract  the  attention  and  provoke 
the  questions  of  children  than  its  speculative 
doctnnes.  A  child  is  not  very  likely  to  put 
any  questions  at  all  to  a  catechising  master, 
and  stiH  less  likely  to  lead  him  into  subtle  and 
profound  disquisition.  It  appears  to  us  not 
only  practicable,  but  very  easy,  to  confine  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  poor,  in  the  first 
years  of  life,  to  those  general  feelings  and 
principles  which  are  suitable  to  the  estab- 
liidied  church,  and  to  every  sect ;  aQerwards, 
the  disciiminating  tenets  of  each  subdivision 
of  Christians  may  be  fixed  upon  this  general 
basis.  To  say  this  is  not  enough,  that  a  child 
sbooM  be  made  an  Antisocinian,  or  an  Antipe- 
lagian,  in  his  tenderest  years,  may  be  very 
jost;  but  what  prevents  you  from  making  him 
sot  Mr.  Lancaster,  purposely  and  intention- 
ally, to  allay  all  jealousy,  leaves  him  in  a  state 
as  well  adapted  for  one  creed  as  another.  Be- 
gin ;  make  your  pupil  a  firm  advocate  for  the 
peeshar  doctrines  of  the  English  church ;  dig 
round  about  him,  on  every  side,  a  trench  that 
shall  guard  him  from  every  species  of  heresy. 
In  sptCe  of  all  this  clamour  you  do  nothing ; 


you  do  not  stir  a  single  step;  you  educate 
alike  the  swineherd  and  his  hog;  and  then, 
when  a  man  of  real  genius  and  enterprise 
rises  up,  and  says.  Let  me  dedicate  my  life  to 
this  neglected  object ;  I  will  do  every  thing  but 
that  which  must  necessarily  devolve  upon  you 
alone ;  you  refuse  to  do  your  little,  and  compel 
him,  by  the  cry  of  infidel  and  Atheist,  to  leave 
you  to  your  ancient  repose,  and  not  to  drive 
you,  by  insidious  comparisons,  to  aLy  system 
of  active  utility.  We  deny,  again  ar.d  again, 
that  Mr.  Lancaster's  instruction  is  any  kind  of 
impediment  to  the  propagation  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church ;  and  if  Mr.  Lancaster 
was  to  perish  with  his  system  to-morrow,  these 
boys  would  positively  be  taught  nothing ;  thp 
doctrines  which  Mrs.  Trimmer  considers  pro* 
hibited  would  not  rush  in,  but  there  would  be 
an  absolute  vacuum.  We  will,  however,  say 
this  in  favour  of  Mrs.  Trimmer,  that  if  every 
one  who  has  joined  in  her  clamour,  had  la- 
boured one-hundredth  part  as  much  as  she  has 
done  in  the  cause  of  national  education,  the 
clamour  would  be  much  more  rational,  and 
much  more  consistent,  than  it  now  is.  By  liv- 
ing with  a  few  people  as  active  as  herself,  she 
is  perhaps  somehow  or  another  persuaded  that 
there  is  a  national  education  going  on  in  this 
country.  But  our  principal  argument  is,  that 
Mr.  Lancaster's  plan  is  at  least  better  than  the 
nothing  which  preceded  it.  The  authoress 
herself  seems  to  be  a  lady  of  respectable  opi- 
nions, and  very  ordinary  talents;  defending 
what  is  right  without  judgment,  and  believing 
what  is  holy  without  charity. 


PARNELL  AND  IRELAND.* 


[EDiirBuaoH  Review,  1807.] 


If  ever  a  nation  exhibited  s^ptoms  of 
downright  madness,  or  utter  stupidity,  we  con- 
ceive  these  symptoms  may  be  easily  recog- 
luzed  in  the  conduct  of  this  country  upon  the 
Catholic  question.-|-  A  man  has  a  wound  in 
his  great  toe,  and  a  violent  and  perilous  fever 
at  the  same  time ;  and  he  refuses  to  take  the 
medicines  for  the  fever,  because  it  will  discon- 
cert his  toe !  The  mournful  and  folly-stricken 
bloekhead  forgets  that  his  toe  cannot  survive 
him  ^— that  if  he  dies,  there  can  be  no  digital 
life  apart  from  him ;  yet  he  lingers  and  fondles 
over  this  last  part  of  his  body,  soothing  it 
madly  with  little  plasters,  and  anile  fomenta^ 
tioQs,  while  the  neglected  fever  rages  in  his 

•  Slgt9rkal  Awhgf  for  tkt  Trith  CatkoUe*.  By  Wll.- 
tAMU  7inBi.L,  Esq.  FitEptttrick,  Dublin,  1807. 
f  I  4»  Ml  retract  one  lyllable  (or  ona  wta)  of  what  I 
e  mM  or  written  upon  tbe  CatboHe  queition.  Wbat 
waoied  for  Ireland  wat  emaneipatlon,  time  and  Jua- 
liee,atolition  of  present  wrong* ;  time  for  ibrgetting  baat 
wnmfi,  and  tbat  continued  and  even  Justice  which 
warn  make  tnch  oblivion  wise.  It  is  now  only  difficult 
lakaBqiiillixe  Ireland.before  emancipation  it  wasimpos- 
sMa.  As  to  the  danger  Ax>m  Catholic  doctrines,  I  must 
leave  sacli  apprebensions  to  the  respectable  anility  of 
raUms.    I  wUI  not  meddle  with  it. 
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entrails,  and  bums  away  his  whole  life.  If  the 
comparatively  little  questions  of  Establish- 
ment are  all  that  this  country  is  capable  of 
discussing  or  regarding,  for  God's  sake  let  us 
remember,  thl^e  fo:^ign  conquest  which  de- 
stroys all,  dest^s  this  beloved  toe  also.  Pass 
ever  freedom,  industry,  and  science — and  look 
upon  ^is  great  empire,  by  which  we  are  about 
to  be  swallowed  up,  only  as  it  a'Tects  the  man- 
ner of  collecting  tithes,  and  of  rea^ng  the  li- 
turgy— still,  if  all  goes,  these  must  go  too; 
and  even,  for  their  interests,  it  is  worth  while 
to  conciliate  Ireland,  to  avert  the  hostility,  and 
to  employ  the  strength  of  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion. We  plead  the  question  as  the  sincerest 
friends  to  the  Establishment  ;-^as  wishing  to 
it  all  the  prosperity  and  duration  its  warmest 
advocates  can  desire^ — ^but  remembering  al- 
ways, what  these  advocates  seem  to  forget, 
that  the  Establishment  cannot  be  tlireatened 
by  any  danger  so  great  as  the  perdition  of  the 
kingdom  in  which  it  is  established. 

We  are  truly  glad  to  agree  so  entirely  witli 
Mr.  Parnell  upon  this  great  question ;  we  ad 
mire  his  way  of  thinking;  and  most  cordIal!> 
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recommend  his  work  to  the  attention  of  the 
public.  The  general  conclusion  which  he  at- 
tempts to  prove  is  this ;  that  religious  senti- 
ment, however  perverted  to  bigotry  or  fanati- 
cism, has  always  a  tendency  to  moderation; 
that  it  seldom  assumes  any  great  portion  of 
activity  or  enthusiasm,  except  from  novelty  of 
opinion,  or  from  opposition,  contumely  and 
persecution,  when  novelty  ceases ;  that  a  go- 
vernment has  little  to  fear  from  any  religious 
sect,  except  while  that  sect  is  new.  Give  a 
government  only  time,  and,  provided  it  has  the 
good  sense  to  treat  folly  with  forbearance,  it 
must  ultimately  prevail.  When,  tiierefore,  a 
sect  is  found,  alter  ^  lapse  of  years,  to  be  ill 
disposed  to  the  government,  we  may  be  certain 
that  government  has  widened  its  separation  by 
marked  distinctions,  roused  its  resentment  by 
contumely,  or  supported  its  enthusiasm  by  per- 
secution. 

The  particular  conclusion  Mr.  Pamell  at* 
tempts  to  prove  is,  that  the  Catholic  religion 
ia  Ireland  had  sunk  into  torpor  and  inactivity, 
till  government  roused  it  with  the  lash :  that 
even  then,  from  the  respect  and  attachment, 
which  men  are  always  inclined  to  show  to- 
wards government,  there  still  remained  a  large 
body  of  loyal  Catholics;  that  these  only  de- 
ct)eased  in  number  from  the  rapid  increase  of 
persecution;  and  that,  after  all,  the  effects 
which  the  resentment  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
had  in  creating  rebellions  had  been  very  much 
exaggerated. 

In  support  of  these  two  conclusions,  Mr. 
Pamell  takes  a  survey  of  the  history  of  Ireland 
from  the  conquest  under  Henry,  to  the  rebellion 
under  Charles  the  First,  passing  very  rapidly 
over  the  period  which  preceded  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  dwelling  principally  upon  the  various 
rebellions  which  broke  out  in  Ireland  between 
the  Reformation  and  the  grand  rebellion  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First.  The  celebrated 
conquest  of  Ireland  by  Henry  the  Second,  ex- 
tended only  to  a  very  few  counties  in  Lein- 
ster ;  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  kingdom  were 
left,  as  he  found  them,  under  the  dominion  of 
their  native  princes.  The  influence  of  ex- 
ample was  as  strong  in  this,  as  in  most  other 
instances;  and  great  numbers  of  the  English 
settlers  who  came  over  under  various  adven- 
turers, resigned  their  pretensions  to  superior 
civilization,  cast  off  their  lower  garments,  and 
lapsed  into  the  nudity  and  barbarism  of  the 
Irish.  The  limit  which  divided  the  posses- 
sions of  the  English  settler  from  those  of  the 
native  Irish,  was  called  the  pale;  and  the  ex- 
jiression  If  inhabitants  within  pale,  and  with- 
out the  pale,  were  the  terms  by  which  the  two 
nations  were  distinguished.  It  is  almost  su- 
perflvous  to  state,  that  the  most  bloody  and 
pernicious  warfare  was  carried  on  upon  the 
borders— sometimes  for  something— sometimes 
for  nothing— most  commonly  for  cows.  The 
Irish,  over  whom  the  sovereigns  of  Eng- 
and  affected  a  sort  of  nominal  dominion,  were 
entirely  governed  by  their  own  laws;  and  so 
very  little  connection  had  they  with  the  justice 
of  the  invading  country,  that  it  was  as  lawful 
to  kill  an  Irishman,  as  it  was  to  kill  a  badger 
or  a  fox.  The  instances  are  innumerable, 
wher^  the  defendant  has  pleaded  that  the  de- 


ceased was  an  Irishman,  and  that  thereforv 
defendant  had  a  right  to  kill  him ; — and  upon 
tlie  proof  of  Hibemicism,  acquittal  followed 
of  course. 

When  the  English  army  mustered  in  any 
great  strength,  the  Irish  chieftains  would  do 
exterior  homage  to  the  English  Crown;  and 
they  very  frequently,  by  this  artifice,  averted 
from  their  country  the  miseries  of  invasion : 
but  they  remained  completely  unsubdued,  till 
the  rebellion  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  of  which  that  politic  woman 
availed  herself  to  the  complete  subjugation  of 
Ireland.  In  speaking  of  the  Irish  abont  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  or  James  the  First,  we  mast 
not  draw  our  comparisons  from  England*  bat 
from  New  Zealand;  they  were  not  civilized 
men,  but  savages ;  and  if  we  reason  about  their 
conduct,  we  must  reason  of  them  as  savages. 

*<  After  reading  every  account  of  Irish  his- 
tory," (says  Mr.  Pamell,)  **one  great  perplexity 
appears  to  remain :  How  does  it  happen,  that, 
from  the  first  invasion  of  the  English,  till  the 
reign  of  James  L,  Ireland  seems  not  to  have 
made  the  smallest  progress  in  civilization  or 
wealth  1 

*'  That  it  was  divided  into  a  number  of  small 
principalities,  which  waged  constant  war  on 
each  other;  or  that  the  appointment  of  the 
chieftains  was  elective;  do  not  appear  suffi- 
cient reasons,  although  these  are  the  only  ones 
assigned  by  those  who  have  been  at  the  trou- 
ble of  considering  the  subject :  neither  are  the 
confiscations  of  property  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  effect  There  have  been  great 
confiscations  in  other  countries,  and  still  they 
have  flourished :  the  petty  states  of  Greece  were 
quite  analogous  to  the  chiefries  (as  they  were 
called)  in  Ireland;  and  yet  they  seemed  to 
flourish  almost  in  proportion  to  their  dissen- 
sions. Poland  felt  the  bad  effects  of  an  elec- 
tive monarchy  more  than  any  other  country ; 
And  yet,  in  point  of  civilization,  it  maintained 
a  very  respectable  rank  among  the  nations  of 
Europe;  but  Ireland  never,  for  an  instant, 
made  any  progress  in  improvement  tiU  the 
reign  of  James  I. 

**  It  is  scarcely  credible,  that  in  a  climate  like 
that  of  Ireland,  and  at  a  period  so  far  advanced 
in  civilization  as  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 
the  greater  part  of  the  natives  should  go  naked. 
Yet  this  is  rendered  certain  by  the  testimony 
of  an  eye-witness,  Fynes  Moryson.     'In  the 
remote  parts,'  he  says,  '  where  -  the  English 
laws  and  manners  are  unknown,  the  very  chief 
of  the  Irish,  as  well  men  as  women,  go  naked 
in  the  winter  time,  only  having  their  privy 
parts  covered  with  a  rag  of  linen,  and  their 
bodies  with  a  loose  mantle.    This  I  speak  of 
my  own  experience ;  yet  remembering  that  a 
Bohemian  Baron  coming  out  of  Scotland  to  us 
by  the  north  parts  of  the  wild  Irish,  told  me  in 
great  eamestness,  that  he,  coming  to  the  house 
of  O'Kane,  a  great  lord  amongst  them,  was 
met  at  the  door  by  sixteen  women  all  naked* 
excepting  their  loose  mantles,  whereof  eight 
or  ten  were  very  fair;  with  which  strange 
sight  his  eyes  being  dazzled,  they  led  him  iato 
the  house,  and  then  sitting  down  by  the  lire 
with  crossed  legs,  like  tailors,  and  so  low  as 
could  not  but  offend  chaste  eyes,  desired  him 
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to  lit  down  with  them.  Soon  after,  O'Kane, 
Jm  lord  of  the  country,  came  in  all  naked, 
except  a  loose  mantle  and  shoes,  which  he  put 
sff  as  soon  as  he  came  in ;  and,  entertaining 
the  Baron  after  his  best  manner  in  the  Latin 
toDgne,  desired  him  to  pnt  off  his  apparel, 
vhieh  he  thought  to  be  a  burden  to  him,  and 
to  rit  naked. 

**To  conclude,  men  and  women  at  night, 
going  to  sleep,  lye  thus  naked  in  a  round  cir- 
cle about  the  fire,  with  their  feet  towards  it 
They  fold  their  heads  and  their  upper  parts  in 
woolkn  mantles,  first  steeped  in  water  to  keep 
diera  wmrm ;  for  they  say,  that  woollen  cloth, 
vetted,  presenres  heat,  (as  linen,  wetted,  pre- 
serres  cold,)  when  the  smoke  of  their  bodies 
has  warmed  the  woollen  cloth.' 

*  The  cause  of  this  extreme  poverty,  and  of 
its  long  continuance,  we  must  conclnde,  arose 
from  the  peculiar  laws  of  property,  which  were 
io  force  under  the  Irish  dynasties.  These  laws 
have  been  described  by  most  writers  as  similar 
to  the  Kentish  custom  of  gavelkind ;  and  in- 
deed so  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  subject, 
that  were  it  not  for  the  researches  of  Sir  J. 
Daris,  the  knowledge  of  this  singular  usage 
would  have  been  entirely  lost 

"  The  Brehon  law  of  property,  he  tells  us, 
was  similar  to  the  custom  (as  the  English  law- 
yers term  it)  of  hodge-podge.    When  any  one 
of  the  sept  died,  his  lands  did  not  descend  to 
his  SOBS,  but  were  divided  among  the  whole 
sept :  and,  for  this  purpose,  the  chief  of  the 
•ept  made  a  new  division  of  the  whole  lands 
belonging  to  the  sept,  and  gave  every  one  his 
part  according  to  seniority.    So  that  no  man 
had  a  property  which  could  descend  to  his 
children;  and  even  during  his  own  life,  his 
possession  of  any  particular  spot  was  quite 
UBceitain,  being  liable  to  be  constantly  shuffled 
and  changed  by  new  partitions.    The  conse- 
quence of  this  was  that  there  was  not  a  house 
of  brick  or  stone,  among  the  Irish,  down  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIL;  not  even  a  garden  or 
trchard,  or  well  fenced  or  improved  field, 
neither  village  or  town,  or  in  any  respect  the 
least  provision  for  posterity.    This  monstrous 
enstoa,  so  opposite  to  the  natural  feelings  of 
Buakind,  was   probably  perpetuated  by  the 
pdiey  of  the  chieft.    In  the  first  place,  the 
^owht  of  partitioning  being  lodged  in  their 
teds,  made  them  the  most  absolute  of  tyrants, 
hdog  the  dispensers  of  the  property  as  well  as 
1^  il^  liberty  of  their  subjects.    In  the  second 
fiaee,  it  had  the  appearance  of  adding  to  the 
somber  of  their  savage  armies;  for,  where 
there  was  no  improvement  or  tillage,  war  was 
porsued  as  an  occupation. 

*In  the  early  history  of  Ireland,  we  find 
several  instances  of  chieftains  discountenanc- 
ing tillage ;  and  so  late  as  Elizabeth's  reign, 
Mocyson  says,  that  *Sir  Neal  Oarve  restrained 
his  people  from  ploughing,  that  they  might 
assist  him  to  do  any  mischief.' " — (p.  08—103.) 
These  quotations  and  observations  will  ena- 
ble as  to  state  a  few  plain  facts  for  the  recol- 
ketion  of  our  English  readers.  Itt,  Ireland  was 
never  subdued  till  the  rebellion  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  td.  For  four  hundred 
veais  before  that  period,  the  two  nations  had 
been  almost  constantly  at  war ;  and  in  conse- 


quence of  this,  a  deep  and  irreconcileable  ha 
tred  existed  between  the  people  within  and 
without  the  pale.  3dL  The  Irish,  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen  Elizabeth,  were  unquestionably 
the  most  barbarous  people  in  Europe.  ^ 
much  for  what  had  happened  preyious  to  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth :  and  let  any  man, 
who  has  the  most  superficial  knowledge  of 
human  affairs,  determine,  whether  national 
hatred,  proceeding  from  such  powerful  causes, 
could  possibly  have  been  kept  under  by  the  de- 
feat of  one  single  rebellion ;  whether  it  would 
not  have  been  easy  to  have  foreseen,  at  that 
period,  that  a  proud,  brave,  half-savage  people, 
would  cherish  the  memory  of  their  wrongs  for 
centuries  to  come,  and  break  forth  into  arms 
at  every  period  when  they  were  particularly 
exasperated  by  oppression,  or  invited  by  op- 
portunity. If  the  Protestant  religion  had 
spread  in  Ireland  as  it  did  in  England,  and  if 
there  never  had  been  any  difference  of  faith 
between  the  two  countries,— can  it  be  believed 
that  the  Irish,  ill-treated,  and  infamously  go 
verfied  as  they  have  been,  would  never  have 
made  any  efforts  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Eng- 
land! Surely  there  are  causes  enough  to 
account  for  their  impatience  of  that  yoke, 
without  endeavouring  to  infiame  the  zeal  of 
ignorant  people  against  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  to  make  that  mode  of  faith  responsible  for 
all  the  butchery  which  the  Irish  and  English, 
for  these  last  two  cenmries,  have  exercised 
upon  each  other.  Every  body,  of  course,  must 
admit,  that  if  to  the  causes  of  hatred  already 
specified,  there  be  added  the  additional  cause 
of  religious  distinction,  this  last  will  give 
greater  force  (and  what  is  of  more  conse- 
quence to  observe,  give  a  tuane)  to  the  whole 
aggregate  motive.  But  what  Mr.  Paroell  con- 
tends for,  and  clearly  and  decisively  proves,  is, 
that  many  of  those  sanguinary  scenes  attributed 
to  the  Catholic  religion,  are  to  be  partly  im- 
puted to  causes  totally  disconnected  from  reli- 
gion ;  that  the  unjust  invasion,  and  the  tyran- 
nical, infamous  policy  of  the  English,  are  to 
take  their  full  share  of  blame  with  the  sophisms 
and  plots  of  Catholic  priests.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  Mr.  Pamell  shows,  that 
feudal  submission  was  readily  paid  to  him  by 
all  the  Irish  chiefs ;  that  the  Reformation  was 
received  without  the  slightest  opposition ;  and 
that  the  troubles  which  took  place  at  that 
period  in  Ireland,  are  to  be  entirely  attributed 
to  the  ambition  and  injustice  of  Henry.  In  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,  there  was  no  recrimi* 
nation  upon  the  Protestants ; — ^a  striking  proof, 
that  the  bigotry  of  the  Catholic  religion  had 
not,  at  that  period,  risen  to  any  great  height  in 
Ireland.  The  insurrections  of  the  various 
Irish  princes  wiere  as  numerous,  during  this 
reign,  as  they  had  been  in  the  two  preceding 
reigns, — a  circumstance  rather  difficult  of  ex- 
planation, if,  as  is  commonly  believed,  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  was  at  that  period  the  main 
spring  of  men's  actions. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Catholic  in  the 
pale  regularly  fought  against  the  Catholic  out 
of  the  pale.  O'Sullivan,  a  bigoted  Papist,  re- 
proaches them  with  doing  so.  Speaking  of  the 
reign  of  James  the  First,  he  says,  "And  now 
the  eyes  even  of  the  English  Irish"  (the  Oa- 
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tholics  of  the  pale)  **  were  opened ;  and  they 
cursed  their  former  folly  for  helping  the  here- 
tic." The  English  goyernmenc  were  so  sen- 
sible of  the  loyalty  of  the  Irish  English  Catho- 
lics, that  they  entrusted  them  with  the  most 
confidential  services.  The  Earl  of  Kildare 
was  the  principal  instrument  in  waging  war 
against  the  chieAains  of  Leiz  and  OifaL  Wil- 
liam O'Bourge,  another  Catholic,  was  created 
Lord  Castle  Connel  for  his  eminent  services ; 
and  MacGuUy  Patrick,  a  priest,  was  the  state 
spy.  We  presume  that  this  wise  and  manly 
conduct  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  utterly  un- 
known both  to  the  Pastrycook  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Slate,  who  have  published  upon  the 
dangers  of  employing  Catholics  even  against 
foreign  enemies;  and  in  those  publications 
have  said  a  great  deal  about  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors — the  usual  topic  whenever  the  folly 
of  their  descendants  is  to  be  defended.  To 
whatever  other  of  our  ancestors  they  may 
allude,  they  may  spare  all  compliments  to  this 
illustrious  Princess,  who  would  certainly  have 
kept  the  worthy  confectioner  to  the  composition 
of  tarts,  and  most  probably  furnished  him  with 
the  productions  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sec* 
retary,  as  the  means  of  conveying  those  juicy 
delicacies  to  an  hungry  and  discerning  pub- 
lic. 

In  the  next  two  reigns,  Mr.  Famell  shows 
by  what  injudicious  measures  of  the  English 
government  the  spirit  of  Catholic  opposition 
was  gradually  formed ;  for  that  it  did  produce 
oowerful  effects  at  a  subsequent  period,  he 
does  not  deny ;  but  contends  only  (as  we  have 
before  stated),  that  these  effects  have  been 
much  overrated,  and  ascribed  solely  to  the 
Catholic  religion,  when  other  causes  have  at 
least  had  an  equal  agency  in  bringing  them 
about  He  concludes  with  some  general  re- 
marks on  the  dreadful  state  of  Ireland,  and 
the  contemptible  folly  and  bigotry  of  the  Eng- 
lish ;* — remarks  full  of  truth,  of  good  sense, 
and  of  political  courage.  How  melancholy 
to  reflect,  that  there  would  be  still  some 
chance  of  saving  England  from  the  general 
wreck  of  empires,  but  that  it  may  not  be 
saved,  because  one  politician  will  lose  two 
thousand  a  year  by  it,  and  another  three  thou- 
sand— a  third  a  place  in  reversion,  and  a  fourth 
a  pension  for  his  aunt ! — ^Alas !  these  are  the 

*  It  would  be  u  well,  in  fbture,  to  say  no  more  of  the 
tioo  of  the  edkt  of  Nftnti. 


powerful  causes  which  nave  aluiays  seti«c 
the  destiny  of  great  kingdoms,  and  which  may 
level  Old  England,  with  all  its  boasted  fre» 
dom,  and  boasted  wisdom,  to  the  dust    Not 
is  it  the  least  singular  among  the  political 
phenomena  of  the  present  day,  that  the  sole 
consideration  which  seems  to  inflaence  the 
unbigoted  part  of  the  English  people,  in  this 
great  question  of  Ireland,  is  a  regard  for  the 
personal  feelings  of  the  Monarch.    Nothing 
is  said  or  thought  of  the  enormous  risk  to 
which  Ireland  is   exposed,— nothing  of  the 
gross  injustice  with  which  the  Catholics  are 
treated, — ^nothing  of   the  lucrative  apostasy 
of  those  from  whom  they  experience  thisi 
treatment:  but  the  only  concern  by  which  we 
all  seem  to  be  agitated  is,  that  the  King  must 
not  be  vexed  in  his  old  age.    We  have  a  great 
respect  for  the  King;  and  wish  him  ail  the 
happiness  compatible  with  the  happiness  of 
his  people.    But  these  are  not  times  to  pay 
foolish  compliments  to  Kings;  or  the  sons  of 
Kings,  or  to  any  body  else :  this  journal  has 
always  preserved  its  character  for  courage 
and  honesty ;  and  it  shall  do  so  to  the  last 
If  the  people  of  this  country  are  solely  occu- 
pied in  considering  what  is  personally  agree- 
able to  the  King,  without  considering  what  is 
for  his  permanent  good,  and  for  the  safety  of 
his  dominions ;  if  all  public  men,  quitting  the 
common  vulgar  scramble  for  emolument,  do 
not  concur  in  conciliating  the  people  of  Ire- 
land ;  if  the  unfounded  alarms,  and  the  com- 
paratively trifling  interests  of  the  clergy,  are 
to  supersede  the  great  question  of  freedom  of 
slavery,  it  does  appear  to  us  quite  impossible 
that  so  mean  and  so  foolish  a  people  can 
escape  that  destruction  which  is  ready  to  burst 
upon  them ; — a  destruction  so  imminent,  that 
it  can  only  be  averted  by  arming  all  in  our 
defence  who  would  evidently  be  sharers  in  our 
ruin,— -and  by  such   a  change  of  system  as 
may  save  us  from  the  hazair\  of  being  ruined 
by  the  ignorance  and  cowardice  of  any  gene- 
ral, by  the  bigotry  or  the  ambition  of  any 
minister,  or  by  the  well-meaning  scruples  of 
any  human  being,  let  his  dignity  be  what  it 
may.    These  minor  and  domestic  dangers  we 
must  endeavour  firmly  and  temperately  to 
avert  as  we  best  can ;  but,  at  all  hazards,  we 
must  keep  out  the  destroyer  from  among  us, 
or  perish  like  wise  and  brave  num  i&  the 
attempt 
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METHODISM/ 

[EourBT7ftaH  Review,  1808.] 


Tnt  is  the  production  of  an  honest  man, 
possessed  of  a  fair  share  of  understanding. 
He  cries  out  lustily  (and  not  before  it  is  time), 
apon  the  increase  of  Methodism ;  proposes 
rarious  remedies  for  the  diminution  of  this 
evil ;  and  speaks  his  opinions  with  a  freedom 
which  does  him  great  credit,  and  convinces 
OS  that  he  is  a  respectable  man.  The  clergy 
are  accused  of  not  exerting  themselves.  What 
temporal  motive,  Mr.  Ingram  asks,  have  they 
Cor  exertion  1  Would  a  curate,  who  had 
served  thirty  years  upon  a  living  in  the  most 
exemplary  manner,  secure  to  himself,  by  such 
a  conduct,  the  slightest  right  or  title  to  promo- 
tion in  the  church  1  "What  can  you  expect  of 
a  whole  profession,  in  which  there  is  no  more 
connection  between  merit  and  reward,  than 
between  merit  and  beauty,  or  merit  and 
strength  !  This  is  the  substance  of  what  Mr. 
Ingram  says  upon  this  subject ;  and  he  speaks 
the  truth.  We  regret,  however,  that  this  gen- 
tleman has  thought  fit  to  use  against  the  dis- 
senters, the  exploded  clamour  of  Jacobinism ; 
or  that  he  deems  it  necessary  to  call  into  the 
aid  of  the  Church,  the  power  of  intolerant 
laws,  in  spite  of  the  odious  and  impolitic  tests 
to  which  the  dissenters  are  still  subjected. 
We  believe  them  to  be  very  good  subjects; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  any  further  at- 
tempt upon  their  religious  liberties,  without 
reconciling  them  to  the  Church,  would  have  a 
direct  tendency  to  render  them  disaffected  to 
to  the  State. 

Mr.  Ingram  (whose  book,  by  the  by,  is  very 
dull  and  tedious)  has  fallen  into  the  common 
mistake  of  supposing  his  readers  to  be  as  well 
acquainted  with  his  subject  as  he  is  himself; 
and  has  talked  a  great  deal  about  dissenters, 
without  giving  us  any  distinct  notions  of  the 
spirit  which  pervades  these  people — the  ob- 
jects they  have  in  view — or  the  degree  of 
talent  which  is  to  be  found  among  them.  To 
remedy  this  very  capital  defect,  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  set  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader  a 
complete  section  of  the  tabernacle;  and  to 
present  him  with  a  near  view  of  those  secta- 
ries, who  are  at  present  at  work  upon  the  de- 
struction of  the  orthodox  churches,  and  are 
iestined  hereafter,  perhaps,  to  act  as  conspi- 
cuous a  part  in  public  affairs,  as  the  children 
of  Sion  did  in  the  lime  of  Cromwell. 

The  sources  from  which  we  shall  derive 
our  extracts,  are  the  Evangelical  and  Metho- 
distical  Magazines  for  the  year  1807; — ^works 
which  are  said  to  be  circulated  to  the  amount 
of  ISfiOO  or  20,000  each,  every  month;  and 
vhich  contain  the  sentiments  of  Arminian 
and  Calvinistic  Methodists,  and  of  the  evan" 
pUeal  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England, 
we  shall  use  the  general  term  of  Methodism, 

*Cmu€s  of  tk9  Jnereve  of  Methodism  and  Disseiuion, 
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to  designate  these  three  classes  of  fanatical 
not  troubling  ourselves  to  point  out  the  finer 
shades,  and  nicer  discriminations  of  lunacy, 
but  treating  them  all  as  in  one  general  conspi- 
racy against  common  sense,  and  rational  or* 
thodox  Christianity. 

In  reading  these  very  curious  productions^ 
we  seemed  to  be  in  a  new  world,  and  to  hare 
got  among  a  set  of  beings,  of  whose  existence 
we  had  hardly  before  entertained  the  slightest 
conception.  It  has  been  our  good  fortune  to 
be  acquainted  with  many  truly  religious  per- 
sons, both  in  the  Presbyterian  and  Episcopa- 
lian churches ;  and  from  their  manly,  rational, 
and  serious  characters,  our  conceptions  of 
true  practical  piety  have  been  formed.  To 
these  confined  habits,  and  to  our  want  of  pro- 
per introductions  among  the  children  of  light 
and  grace,  any  degree  of  surprise  is  to  be  at- 
tributed, which  may  be  excited  by  the  publi- 
cations before  us ;  which,  under  opposite  cir- 
cumstances, would  (we  doubt  not)  have  proved 
as  great  a  source  of  instruction  and  deUght  to 
the  Edinburgh  reviewers,  as  they  are  to  the 
most  melodious  votaries  of  the  tabernacle. 

It  is  not  wantonly,  or  with  the  most  distant 
intention  of  trifling  upon  serious  subjects,  that 
we  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  these  sort 
of  publications.  Their  circulation  is  so  enor- 
mous, and  so  increasing,— they  contain  ihp 
opinions,  and  display  the  habits  of  so  many 
human  beings,— *Uiat  they  cannot  but  be  ob- 
jects of  curiosity  and  importance.  The  com- 
mon and  the  middling  classes  of  the  people 
are  the  purchasers;  and  the  subject  is  reli« 
gion, — ^though  not  that  religion  certainly  which 
is  established  by  law,  and  encouraged  by  na- 
tional provision.  This  may  lead  to  unpleasant 
consequences,  or  it  may  not ;  but  it  carries 
with  it  a  sort' of  aspect,  which  ought  to  insure 
to  it  serious  attention  and  reflection. 

It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  knowledge 
of  a  religious  sect,  by  merely  detailing  the  set- 
tled articles  of  their  belief:  it  may  be  the 
fashion  of  such  a  sect  to  insist  upon  some  arti- 
cles very  slightly ;  to  bring  forward  others  pro- 
minently ;  and  to  consider  some  portion  of  their 
formal  creed  as  obsolete.  As  the  knowledge 
of  the  jurisprudence  of  any  country  can  never 
be  obtained  by  the  perusal  of  volumes  which 
contain  some  statutes  that  are  daily  enforced, 
and  others  that  have  been  silently  antiquated : 
in  the  same  manner,  the  practice,  the  preach- 
ing, and  the  writing  of  sects,  are  comments 
absolutely  necessary  to  render  the  perusal  of 
their  creed  of  any  degree  of  utility. 

It  is  the  practice,  we  believe,  with  the  ortho 
dox,  both  in  the  Scotch  and  English  churches, 
to  insist  very  rarely,  and  very  discreetly,  upon 
the  particular  instances  of  the  interference  of 
Divine  Providence.  They  do  not  contend  thai 
the  world  is  governed  only  by  general  laws.^— 
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that  a  Superintending  Mind  never  interferes 
for  particular  purposes ;  bat  such  purposes  are 
represented  to  be  of  a  nature  very  awful  and 
sublime, — when  a  guilty  people  are  to  be  de- 
stroyed, when  an  oppressed  nation  is  to  be  lift- 
ed up,  and  some  remarkable  change  introduced 
into  the  order  and  arrangement  of  the  world. 
With  this  kind  of  theology  we  can  have  no 
quarrel ;  we  bow  to  its  truth ;  we  are  satisfied 
with  the  moderation  which  it  exhibits ;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  of  the  salutary  eflect  which  it 
produces  upon  the  hnman  heart  Let  us  now 
come  to  those  special  cases  of  the  interference 
of  Providence  as  they  are  exhibited  in  the  pub- 
lications bef?re  us. 

An  interferifwe  with  raped  to  tke  Rev,  Jame$ 

Moody. 

**  Mr.  James  Moody  was  descended  from  pious 
ancestors,  who  resided  at  Paisley ; — ^his  heart 
was  devoted  to  music,  dancing,  and  theatrical 
amusements ;  of  the  latter  he  was  so  fond,  that 
he  used  to  meet  with  some  men  of  a  similar 
cast  to  rehearse  plays,  and  used  to  entertain  a 
hope  that  he  should  make  a  figure  upon  the 
stage.  To  improve  himself  in  music,  he  would 
rise  very  early,  even  in  severely  cold  weather, 
and  practise  on  the  German  flute:  by  his  skill 
in  music  and  singing,  with  his  general  powers 
of  entertaining,  he  became  a  desirable  com- 
panion :  he  would  sometimes  venture  to  pro- 
fane the  day  of  God,  by  turning  it  into  a  season 
of  carnal  pleasure :  and  would  join  in  excur- 
sions on  the  water,  to  yarions  parts  of  the  vi- 
eiSL  ty  of  London.  But  the  time  was  approach- 
iof ,  when  the  Lord,  who  had  detigm  of  mercy  for 
him,  and  for  many  othere  by  hi$  means,  wot  about 
to  itop  him  in  hi$  vain  career  of$in  and  folly.  There 
were  two  professing  servants  in  the  house 
where  he  lived ;  one  of  these  was  a  porter,  who, 
in  brushing  his  clothes,  would  say,  *  Master 
James,  this  will  never  do— you  must  be  other- 
wise employed — ^you  must  be  a  minister  of  the 
gospel.'  This  worthy  man,  earnestly  wishing 
his  conversion,  put  into  bis  hands  that  excel- 
lent book  which  God  hath  so  much  owned, 
MUin^t  jSlarm  to  the  Unconverted, 

"  About  this  time,  it  pleased  God  to  visit  him 
with  a  disorder  in  his  eyes,  occasioned,  as  it 
was  thought,  by  his  sitting  up  in  the  night  to 
improve  himself  in  drawing.  The  apprehen- 
sion of  losing  his  sight  occasioned  many  seri- 
ous reflections ;  his  mind  was  impressed  with 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  seeking  the 
salvation  of  his  soul,  and  he  was  induced  to 
attend  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  The  first 
sermon  that  he  heard  with  a  desire  to  profit, 
was  at  Spa-fields  Chapel ;  a  place  where  he  had 
formerly  frequented,  when  it  was  a  temple  of 
vanity  and  dissipation.  Strong  convictions  of 
sin  fixed  on  his  mind ;  and  he  continued  to  at- 
tend the  preached  word»  particularly  at  Totten- 
ham-court ChapeL  Every  sermon  increased 
his  sorrow  and  grief  that  he  had  not  earlier 
sought  the  Lord.  It  was  a  considerable  time 
before  he  found  comfort  from  the  gospel.  He 
has  stood  in  the  free  part  of  the  chapel,  hear- 
ing with  such  emotion,  that  the  tears  have 
flowed  from  his  eyes  in  torrents ;  and,  when 
he  has  returned  home«  he  has  continued  a  great 


part  of  the  night  on  his  knees,  praying  avei 
what  he  had  heard. 

**  The  change  eflected  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  his  heart  now  became  visible  to 
all.  Nor  did  he  halt  between  two  opinions,  as 
some  persons  do ;  he  became  at  once  a  decided 
character,  and  gave  up  for  ever  all  his  vain 
pursuits  and  amusements;  devoting  himself 
with  as  much  resolution  and  diligence  to  the 
service  of  God,  as  he  had  formerly  done  to  folly.* 
Ev,  Mag.  p.  194. 

JUn  interference  respecting  Cards, 

**A  clergyman  not  far  distant  from  the  spot 
on  which  these  lines  were  written,  was  spend- 
ing an  evening — not  in  his  closet  wrestling 
with  his  Divine  Master  for  the  communication 
of  that  grace  which  is  so  peculiarly  necessary 
for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  ministerial 
function,— not  in  his  study  searching  the  sacred 
oracles  of  divine  truth  for  materials  wherewith 
to  prepare  for  his  public  exercises  and  feed  the 
flock  under  his  care, — not  in  pastoral  visits  tc 
that  flock,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  their  souls, 
and  endeavour,  by  his  pious  and  afiectionate 
conversation,  to  conciliate  their  esteem,  and 
promote  their  edification,— *bat  at  the  card  table/* 
— ^After  stating  that  when  it  was  his  turn  to 
deal,  he  dropped  down  dead,  "It  is  worthy  of 
remark  (says  the  writer),  that  within  a  very 
few  years  this  was  the  Uiird  character  in  the 
neighbourhood  which  had  been  summoned 
from  the  card  table  to  the  bar  of  God." — Ev, 
Mag.  p.  262. 

Interference  respecting  Swearing^^i  Bee  the  instre^ 

ment, 

"A  young  man  is  stung  by  a  bee,  upon  which 
he  buffets  the  bees  with  his  hat,  uttering  at  the 
same  time  the  most  dreadful  oaths  and  impre- 
cations. In  the  midst  of  his  fury,  one  of  these 
little 'combatants  stung  him  upon  the  tip  of  that 
unruly  member  (his  tongue]),  which  was  then 
employed  in  blaspheming  his  Maker.  Thus 
can  the  Lord  engage  one  of  the  meanest  of  his 
creatures  in  reproving  the  bold  transgressor 
who  dares  to  take  his  name  in  vain." — Ep, 
Mag.  p.  363. 

Interference  with  respect  to  David  White,  who  was 
cured  of  Atheism  and  Scrofula  by  one  Sermon  of 
Mr.  Coles, 

This  case  is  too  long  to  quote  in  the  lan- 
guage and  with  the  evidences  of  the  writers. 
The  substance  of  it  is  what  our  title  impliesw-* 
David  Wright  was  a  man  with  scrofulous  legs 
and  atheistical  principles; — being  with  diffi> 
culty  persuaded  to  hear  one  sermon  from  Mr. 
Coles,  he  limped  to  the  church  in  extreme  pain, 
and  arrived  there  after  great  exertion  ;--dar- 
ing  church  time  he  was  entirely  converted, 
walked  home  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  never 
after  experienced  the  slightest  return  of  scro- 
fula or  infidelityd— £v.  JIfag.  p.  444. 

Thi  displeasure  of  Providence  is  expressed  at  Cap^ 
tain  Scott*s  going  to  preach  in  Mr,  Romainrs 
ChapeL 

The  sign  of  this  displeasure  is  a  violem 
storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  just  as  he  came 
into  town. — Ev,  Mag.  p.  637. 
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hUrfiremeg  with  rnpeet  to  an  Innkeeper,  who  woe 
ieairoffed  for  having  appininM  a  cock-fight  at  the 
very  time  that  the  terviee  wai  beginning  at  the 

JUCAOtfISC  toAC^Icfc 

«*  Never  mind/  says  the  innkeeper,  *  Fll  gel  a 
greater  congregation  than  the  Methodist  par- 
ton  j— we'll  have  a  cock-fight.'  But  what  is 
man !  how  insignificant  his  designs,  how  im- 
potent his  strength,  how  ill-fated  his  plans,  when 
opposed  to  that  Being  who  is  infinite  in  wisdom, 
boundless  in  power,  terrible  in  judgment,  and 
who  frequently  reverses,  and  suddenly  renders 
abortire,  the  projects  of  the  wicked !  A  few 
days  after  the  avowal  of  bis  intention,  the  inn- 
keeper sickened,**  Ac,  &c«  And  then  the  nar- 
rator goes  on  to  state,  that  his  corpse  was  car- 
ried by  the  meeting-house,  **on  the  day,  and 
exactly  at  the  time^  the  deceased  had  fixed  for  the 
cock-fighL** — Meth,  Mag,  p.  126. 

In  page  167,  Meik,  Mag^  a  father,  mother, 
three  sons,  and  a  sister,  are  destroyed  by  par- 
ticular interposition. 

In  page  222,  Meth,  Mag,,  a  dancing-master  is 
destroyed  for  irreligion,— another  person  for 
sirearing  at  a  cock-fight,— and  a  third  for  pre- 
tending to  be  deaf  and  dumb.  These  are  call- 
ed recent  and  authentic  accounts  of  God's  aveng- 
ing providence. 

So  much  for  the  miraculous  interposition  of 
Providence  in  cases  Where  the  Methodists  are 
concerned:  we  shall  now  proceed  to  a  few  spe- 
cimens of  the  energy  of  their  religious  feelings. 

Mr,  Bobertii  feetings  in  the  month  of  May,  1793. 
"  But,  all  this  time,  my  soul  was  stayed  upon 
God ;  my  desires  increased,  and  my  mind  was 
kept  in  a  sweet  praying  frame,  a  going  out  of 
myself,  as  it  were,  and  taking  shelter  in  Him. 
Every  breath  I  drew,  ended  in  a  prayer.  I  felt 
myself  helpless  as  an  infant,  dependent  upon 
God  for  all  things.  I  was  in  a  constant  daily 
expectation  of  receiving  all  Fwanted ;  and,  on 
Friday,  May  31st,  under  Mr.  Rutherford's  ser- 
mon, though  entirely  independent  of  it,  (for  I 
could  not  give  any  account  of  what  he  had 
been  preaching  about,)  I  was  given  to  feel  that 
God  was  waiting  to  be  very  gracious  to  me ; 
the  spiht  of  prayer  and  supplication  was  given 
me,  and  such  an  assurance  that  I  was  accepted 
in  the  Beloved,  as  I  cannot  describe,  but  which 
I  shall  never  forget."— AferA.  Mag.  p.  35. 

l&s.  EHzaheth  Price  and  her  attendants  hear  tacred 
muiic  on  a  tudden,  *■ 

'  A  few  nights  before  her  death,  while  some 
Belabours  and  her  husband  were  sitting  up 
with  her,  a  sudden  and  joyful  sound  of  music 
was  heard  by  all  present,  although  some  of  them 
were  tamal  people :  at  which  time  she  thought 
she  saw  her  qrncified  Saviour  before  her,  speak- 
ing these  words  wi(h  power  to  her  soul,  *  Thy 
sins  are  forgiven  thee,  and  I  love  thee  freely.' 
AHer  this  she  never  doubted  of  her  acceptance 
with  God ;  and  on  Christmas  day  following  was 
taken  to  celebrate  the  Redeemer's  birth  in  the 
Paradise  of  God.  MicAjjo,  Cousiir,"- Af</A. 
Mag.  p.  137. 

T.JLfa  Sailor  on  hoard  of  the  Slag  frigate  has  a 
special  revelation  from  our  Saviour, 

'"October  26th,  being  the  Lord's  day,  he  had 
%  remarkable  manifestation  of  God's  love  to 


his  soul.  That  blessed  morning,  he  was  much 
grieved  by  bearing  the  wicked  use  profane 
language,  when  Jesus  revealed  himself  to  him, 
and  impressed  on  his  mind  those  words,  '  Fol 
low  Me.'  This  was  a  precious  day  to  him." 
Meth.  Mag,  p.  140. 

The  manner  in  which  Mr,  Thomas  Cook  was  etccu^ 
tomed  to  accost  S,  B, 

"Whenever  he  met  me  in  the  street,  his 
salutation  used  to  be,  'Have  yon  free  and 
lively  intercourse  with  God  to-day  1  Are  you 
giving  your  whole  heart  to  Godt'  I  have 
known  him  on  such  occasions  speak  in  so 
pertinent  a  manner,  that  I  have  been  as- 
tonished at  his  knowledge  of  my  state.  Meet- 
ing me  one  morning,  he  said,  'I  have  been 
praying  for  you ;  you  have  had  a  sore  conflict, 
though  all  is  well  now.*  At  another  time  he 
asked,  *  Have  you  been  much  exercised  these 
few  days,  for  I  have  been  led  to  pray  that  you 
might  especially  have  suffering  grace.'" — Mdhm 
Mag,  p.  247. 

Mr,  John  Kestin  on  his  deaih^ted, 
"'Oh,  my  dear,  I  am  now  going  to  glory, 
h^Ppy*  bappy,  happy.  I  am  going  to  sing 
praises  to  God  and  the  Lamb ;  I  am  going  to 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  I  think  I  can  see 
my  Jesus  without  a  glass  between.  I  can,  I 
feel  I  can,  discern  '  my  title  clear  to  mansions 
in  the  skies.'  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come !  why 
are  thy  chariot-wheels  so  long  delaying  1*"* 
Ev,  Mag,  p.  124. 

The  Reverend  Mr,  Mead's  9orrmofor  his  sinsm 

"This  wrought  him  up  to  temporary  despe- 
ration; his  inexpressible  grief  poured  itself 
forth  in  groans :  'Oh,  that  I  bad  never  sinned 
against  God !  I  have  a  hell  here  upon  earth,  and 
there  is  a  hell  for  me  in  eternity !'  One  Lord's 
day,  very  early  in  the  morning,  he  was  awoke  by 
a  tempest  of  thunder  and  lighming;  and  ima- 
gining it  to  be  the  end  of  the  world,  his  agony 
was  great,  supposing  the  great  day  of  divine 
wrath  was  come,  and  he  unprepared :  but  hap- 
py to  find  it  not  so." — Ev,  Mag,  p.  147. 

Similar  case  of  Mr.  John- Robinson, 

"About  two  hours  before  he  died,  he  was  in 
great  agony  of  body  and  mind :  it  appeared 
that  the  enemy  was  permitted  to  struggle  with 
him ;  and  being  greatly  agitated,  he  cried  out, 
*  Ye  powers  of  darkness  begone  I'  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  last  long:  'the  prey  was  taken 
from  the  mighty,  and  the  lawful  captive  de- 
livered,' although  he  was  not  permitted  to  tell 
of  his  deliverance,  but  lay  quite  still  and  com* 
posed." — Ev,  Mag,  p.  177. 

7^  Reverend  William  TenMont  in  an  heavenly^ 

trance. 

"  *  While  I  was  conversing  with  my  brother, 
said  he, '  on  the  state  of  my  soiil,  and  the  fears- 
I  had  entertained  for  my  future  welfare,  I  fotiad 
myself  in  an  instant,  in  another  state  of  exist* 
ence,  under  the  direction  of  a  superior  being, 
who  ordered  me  to  follow  him.  I  was  wafted 
along,  I  know  not  how,  till  I  beheld  at  a  dis- 
tance an  ineffable  glory,  the  impression  of 
which  on  my  mind  it  is  impossiole  to  commu* 
nicate  to  mortal  man.  I  immediately  reflected 
on  my  happy  change;  and  thought.  WeSL 
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blessed  be  God !  I  am  safe  at  last,  notwith- 
standing all  my  fears.  I  saw  an  innumerable 
host  of  happy  beings  surrounding  the  inex* 
pressible  glory,  in  acts  of  adoration  and  joy- 
ous worship ;  but  I  did  not  see  any  bodily  shape 
or  representation  in  the  glorious  appearance. 
I  heard  things  unutterable.  I  heard  their  songs 
and  hallelujahs  of  thanksgiving  and  praise, 
with  unspeakable  rapture.  I  felt  joy  unutter- 
able and  full  of  glory.  I  then  applied  to  my 
conductor,  and  requested  leave  to  join  the 
happy  throng.' " — Ev,  Mag.  p.  251. 

The  following  we  consider  to  be  one  of  the 
most  shocking  histories  we  ever  read.  God 
only  knows  how  many  such  scenes  take  place 
in  the  gloomy  annals  of  Methodism. 


"  A  young  man,  of  the  name  of  S. C , 

grandson  to  a  late  eminent  Dissenting  minister, 
and  brought  up  by  him,  came  to  reside  at 

K g,  about  the  year  1803.    He  attended  at 

the  Baptist  place  of  worship,  not  only  on  the 
Lord's  day,  but  frequently  at  the  week-day 
lectures  and  prayer-meetings.  He  was  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  seriously  inclined ;  but 
his  opinion  of  himself  was,  that  he  had  never 
experienced  that  divine  change,  without  which 
no  man  can  be  saved. 

*'  However  that  might  be,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  he  had  been  for  some  years  under 
powerful  convictions  of  his  miserable  condi- 
tion as  a  sinner.  In  June,  1806,  these  convic- 
tions were  observed  to  increase,  and  that  in  a 
more  than,  common  degree.  From  that  time 
he  went  into  no  company ;  but,  when  he  was 
not  at  work,  kept  in  his  chamber,  where  he 
was  employed  in  singing  plaintive  hymns,  and 
bewailing  his  Tost  and  perishing  state. 

'*  He  had  about  him  several  religious  peo- 
ple ;  but  could  not  be  induced  to  open  his  mind 
to  them,  or  to  impart  to  any  one  the  cause  of 
his  distress.  Whether  this  contributed  to  in- 
crease it  or  not,  it  did  increase,  till  his  health 
was  greatly  affected  by  it,  and  he  was  scarce- 
ly able  to  work  at  his  business. 

"  While  he  was  at  meeting  on  Lord's  day, 
September  14th)  he  was  observed  to  labour 
under  very  great  emotion  of  mind,  especially 
when  he  heard  the  following  words :  *  Sinner, 
if  you  die  without  an  interest  in  Christ,  you 
will  sink  into  the  regions  of  eternal  death.' 

"  On  the  Saturday  evening  following,  he  in- 
timated to  the  mistress  of  the  house  where  he 
lodged,  that  some  awful  judgment  was  about 
to  come  upon  him ;  and  as  he  should  not  be 
able  to  be  at  meeting  next  day,  requested  that 
an  attendant  might  be  procured  to  stay  with 
him.  She  replied,  that  she  would  herself  stay 
at  home,  and  wait  upon  him ;  which  she  did. 

"  On  the  Lord's  cUy  he  was  in  great  agony 
of  niind.  His  mother  was  sent  for,  and  some 
religious  friends  visited  him ;  but  all  was  of 
no  avail.  That  sight  was  a  night  dreadful 
beyond  conception.  The  horror  .which  he  en- 
dured brought  on  all  the  symptoms  of  raging 
madness.  He  desired  the  attendants  not  to 
come  near  him,  lest  they  should  be  burnt  He 
said  that  *  the  bed-curtains  were  in  flames, — 
that  he  smell  the  brimstone, — that  devils  were 
come  to  fetch  him, — that  there  was  no  hope 
for  bim,  for  that  he  had  sinned  against  light 


and  conviction,  and  that  he  shpnld  certainly 
go  to  hell.'  It  was  with  difficulty  he^  coold  be 
kept  in  bed. 

"  An  apothecary  being  sent  for,  as  soon  as 
he  entere4  the  house,  and  heard  his  dreadful 
bowlings,  he  inquired  if  he  had  not  been  bitten 
by  a  mad  dog.  His  appearance,  likewise^ 
seemed  to  justify  such  a  suspicion,  his  coun- 
tenance resembling  that  of  a  wild  beast  more 
than  of  a  man. 

**  Though  he  had  no  feverish  heat,  yet  his 
pulse  beat  above  150  in  a  minute.  To  abate 
the  maniOf  a  quantity  of  blood  was  taken  from 
him,abUsterwas  applied,  his  head  was  shaved, 
cold  water  was  copiously  poured  over  him, 
and  fox-glove  was  administered.  By  these 
means  his  fuiy  was  abated ;  but  his  mental 
agony  continued,  and  all  the  sjonptoms  of 
madness  which  his  bodily  strength,  thus  re- 
duced, would  allow,  till  the  following  Thurs- 
day. On  that  day  he  seemed  to  have  recovered 
his  reason,  and  to  be  calm  in  his  mind.  In 
the  evening  he  sent  for  the  apothecary;  and 
wished  to  speak  with  him  by  himself.  The 
latter,  on  his  coming,  desired  every  one  to 
leave  the  room,  and  thus  addressed  him: 
*  C— — ,  have  you  not  something  on  your 
mind  V  *  Ay,'  answered  he, '  thai  is  it  /'  He 
then  acknowledged  that,  early  in  the  month 
of  June,  he  had  gone  to  a  fair  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, in  company  with  a  number  of  wicked 
young  men :  that  they  drank  at  a  pnblic-house 
together  till  he  was  in  a  measure  intoxicated; 
and  that  from  thence  they  went  into  other  com- 
pany, where  he  was  criminally  connected  with 
a  harlot  '  I  have  been  a  miserable  creature,' 
continued  he, '  ever  since ;  but  during  the  last 
three  days  and  three  nights,  I  have  been  in  a 
$tate  of  desperation.'  He  intimated  to  the 
apothecary,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  tell  this 
story  to  his  minister:  'But,'  said  he,  'do  you 
inform  him  that  X  shall  not  die  in  despair ;  for 
light  has  broken  in  upon  me ;  I  have  been  led 
to  the  great  Sacrifice  for  sin,  and  I  now  hope 
in  him  for  salvation.' 

"  From  this  time  his  mental  distress  ceased, 
his  countenance  became  placid,  and  his  con- 
versation, instead  of  being  taken  up  as  before 
with  fearful  exclamations  concerning  devils 
and  the  wrath  to  come,  was  now  confined  to 
the  dying  love  of  Jesus !  The  apothecary  was 
of  opinion,  that  if  his  strength  had  not  been  so 
much  exhausted,  he  would  now  have  been  in 
a  state  of  religious  transport  His  nervous 
system,  however,  had  received  such  a  shock, 
that  his  recovery  was  doubtful ;  and  it  seemed 
certain,  that  if  he  did  recover,  he  would  sink 
into  a  state  of  idiocy.  He  survived  this  inter- 
view but  a  few  days."— ^r.  Mag.  p.  412,  413. 

A  religious  observer  stands  at  a  tampike 
gate  on  a  Sunday,  to  witness  the  profane  crowd 
passing  by ;  he  sees  a  man  driving  very  clum- 
sily in  a  gig ;  the  inexperience  of  the  driver 
provokes  the  following  pious  observatiuns. 

" '  What  (said  I  to  myself)  if  a  single  un- 
toward circumstance  should  happen !  Should 
the  horse  take  fright,  or  the  wheel  on  either 
side  get  entangled,  or  the  gig  upset, — in  either 
case  what  can  preserve  themi  And  shoald  a 
morning  so  fair  and  promising  bring  on  eviJ 
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befora  aigktr<««bouId  death  on  his  pale  horse 
ippew^— what  follows  1  Mr  mind  shuddered 
at  the  images  I  had  raised.'  '^— £o.  Mag*  p.  558, 
659. 

Mas  Louisa  Cook^a  nqtiunua  state. 

**  From  this  period  she  lived  chiefly  in  retiie- 
Bient,  either  in  reading  the  sacred  rolnme  on 
her  Imees,  or  in  pouring  out  her  soul  in  prayer 
lo  God*  ¥^le  thus  employed,  she  was  not 
onfirequently  indulged  with  visits  from  her 
gracious  Lord ;  and  sometimes  she  felt  herself 
Id  he  surrounded,  as  it  were,  by  his  glorious 
presence.  After  her  return  to  Bristol,  her  frame 
of  mind  became  so  heavenly,  that  she  seemed 
alien  to  be  dissolved  in  the  love  of  God  her 
SaviouT." — Ev,  Mag.  p.  576,  577. 

Objection  to  Almanacks, 

''  Let  those  who  have  been  partial  to  such 
vain  productions,  only  read  Isaiah  xlvii.  13, 
and  Daniel  ii.  27;  and  they  will  here  see  what 
they  are  to  be  accounted  of,  and  in  what  com- 
pany they  are  to  be  found ;  and  let  them  learn 
to  despise  their  equivocal  and  artful  insinusr 
tionsy  which  are  too  frequently  blended  with 
profanity ;  for  is  it  not  profanity  in  them  to  at- 
tempt to  palm  their  frauds  upon  mankind  by 
Scripture  quotations,  which  they  seldom  fail  to 
do,  especially  Judges  v.  20,  and  Job  xxzviii. 
31 1  neither  of  which  teaches  nor  warrants 
any  such  practice.  Had  Baruch  or  Deborah 
consulted  the  stars  1  'No  such  thing.*'*-£i;. 
dbg.  p.  600. 

This  energy  of  feeling  will  be  found  occa- 
sionally to  meddle  with,  and  disturb  the  ordi- 
nary occupations  and  amusements  of  life,  and 
10  raise  up  little  qualms  of  conscience,  which, 
instead  of  exciting  respect,  border,  we  fear, 
somewhat  too  closely  upon  the  ludicrous. 

A  Methodist  Footman. 

"  A  gentleman's  servant,  who  has  left  a  good 
place  because  he  was  ordered  to  deny  his  mas- 
ter when  actually  at  home,  wishes  something 
on  this  subject  may  be  introduced  into  this 
work,  that  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
denying  themselves  in  the  above  manner  may 
be  convinced  of  its  evil."— JBi;.  3l!ii^.  p.  72. 

Douits  if  it  is  right  to  take  any  interest  for 

money, 

"  Usury^ — Sir,  I  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  in- 
sert the  following  case  of  conscience.    I  fre- 
quently find  in  Scripture,  that  Usury  is  parti- 
cularly condemned ;  and  it  is  represented  as 
the  character  of  a  good  man,  that  *  he  hath  not 
given  forth  upon  usury,  neither  hath  taken  any 
increase,'  Ezek.  icviii.  8,  &c.    I  wish,  there- 
fore, to  know  how  such  passages  are  to  be  un- 
derwood ;  and  whether  the  talking  of  interest 
for  money,  as  it  is  universally  practised  among 
OS,  can  be  reconciled  with  the  word  and  will 
of  God!  Q."— JEp.  Mag.  p.  74. 

Danang  ill  suited  to  a  creature  on  trial  for 

eternity 

"If  dancing  be  a  waste  of  time ;  if  the  pre- 
cious hoars  devoted  to  it  may  be  better  em- 
plojed;  if  it  be  a  species  of  trifling  ill  suited 
to  a  creature  on  trial  for  eternity,  and  hasten- 
UM^  towards  it  on  the  swift  wings  of  time ;  if  it 
W  iacompatible  with  genuine  reoentance,  tru« 


faith  in  Christ,  supreme  love  to  God,  and  a 
state  of  genuine  devotedness  to  him, — then 
is  dancing  a  practice  utterly  opposed  to  the 
whole  spirit  and  temper  of  Christiamty,  and 
subversive  of  the  best  interests  of  the  rising 
generation." — Metk,  Mag.  p.  127, 128. 

The  Methodists  consider  themselves  as  con- 
stituting a  chosen  and  separate  people,  living 
in  a  land  of  atheists  and  voluptuaries.  The 
expressions  by  which  they  designate  their  own 
sects,  are  the  dear  peoplt~4he  elect^-ihe  people 
of  God.  The  rest  of  mankind  are  ^amai  pt^' 
plct  the  people  of  this  world,  dec.  &c.  The  chil 
dren  of  Israel  were  not  more  separated,  through 
the  favour  of  God,  from  the  Egyptians,  than 
the  Methodists  are,  in  their  own  estimation, 
from  the  rest  of  mankind.  We  had  hitherto 
supposed  that  the  disciples  of  the  Established 
churches  in  England  and  Scotland  had  been 
Christians ;  and  that,  after  baptism,  duly  per- 
formed by  the  appointed  minister,  and  partici- 
pation in  the  customary  worship  of  these  two 
churches,  Christianity  was  the  religion  of 
which  they  were  to  be  considered  as  mem* 
hers.  We  see,  however,  in  these  publications, 
men  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  age  first  called 
to  a  knowledge  of  Christ  under  a  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Venn, — or  first  admitted  into  the 
church  of  Christ  under  a  sermon  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Romaine.  The  apparent  admission  turns 
out  to  have  been  a  mere  mockery;  and  the 
pseudo-christian  to  have  had  no  religion  at  all, 
till  the  business  was  really  and  eflectually  done 
under  these  sermons  by  Mr.  Venn  and  Mr. 
Romaine. 

An  awful  and  general  departure  from  the  Christian 
FaUh  in  the  Church  of  England. 

**  A  second  volume  of  Mr.  Cooper's  sermons 
is  before  us,  stamped  with  the  same  broad  seal 
of  truth  and  excellence  as  the  former.  Amidst 
the  awful  and  general  departure  from  the  faith, 
as  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  in  the  Chnrch 
of  England,  and  sealed  hy  the  blood  of  our 
Reformers,  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  there 
is  a  remnant,  according  to  the  election  of  grace, 
who  continue  rising  up  to  testify  the  gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God,  and  to  call  back  their  fellows 
to  the  consideration  of  the  great  and  leading 
doctrines  on  which  the  Reformation  was  built, 
and  the  Church  of  England  by  law  established. 
The  author  of  these  sermons,  avoiding  all 
matters  of  more  doubtful  disputation,  avowedly 
attaches  himself  to  the  great  fundamental 
truths ;  and  on  the  two  substantial  pillars,  the 
Jachin  and  Boaz  of  the  living  temple,  erects 
his  Superstructure.  1.  Justification  by  faith^ 
without  works,  free  and  full,  by  grace  alone, 
through  the  redemption  which  is  in  Jesus 
Christ,  stands  at  the  commencement  of  the 
first  volume ;  and  on  its  side  rises  in  the  beauty 
of  holiness,"  d&c. — Ev.  Mag.  p.  79. 

Mr.  Robinton  called  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ  under 
Mr,  Venn*s  Sermon. 

"Mr.  Robinson  was  called  in  early  life  to  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  under  a  sermon  at  8(« 
Dun  Stan's,  by  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Venn,  from 
Ezek.  xxxvi.  25, 26 ;  the  remembrance  of  which 
greatly  refreshed  his  soul  upon  his  death 
bed."— £».  Mag  p.  176. 
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CkrutianUy  introduced  into  the  Pariih  of  lAwtdon^ 
near  Bicester,  in  the  year  1807. 

^  A  very  general  spirit  of  inqnirj  having  ap- 
peared for  some  time  in  the  village  of  Lannton, 
near  Bicester,  some  serious  persons  were  ez- 
eited  to  commanicate  to  them  the  word  of  life." 
Ev.  Mag*  p.  380. 

We  learn  in  page  128,  JHeth.  Mag.^  that  twelve 
months  had  elapsed  from  th«  time  of  Mrs. 
Cocker's  joining  the  people  of  Qod,  before  she 
obtained  a  clear  sense  of  forgiveness. 

A  rdigioui  Hoy  eett  off  every  week  for  Margate. 
^BeUgious  Paitengere  accommodated, — To  the 
Editor.'^iv,  it  afforded  me  considerable  plea- 
sure to  see  upon  the  cover  of  your  Magazine 
for  the  present  month,  an  advertisement,  an- 
nouncing the  establishment  of  a  packet,  to  sail 
weekly  between  London  and  Margate,  daring 
the  season ;  which  appears  to  have  been  set  on 
foot  for  the  accommodation  of  religious  cha- 
racters ;  and  in  which  '  no  profane  conversa- 
tion is  to  be  allowed.' 

'*  To  those  among  the  followers  of  a  crucified 
Redeemer,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the 
Isle  of  Thanet  in  the  summer,  and  who,  for  the 
sea  air,  or  from  other  circumstances,  prefer 
travelling  by  water,  such  a  conveyance  must 
certainly  be  a  desideratum,  especially  if  they 
have  experienced  a  mortification  similar  to  (hat 
of  the  writer,  in  the  coarse  of  the  last  summer, 
when  shut  up  in  a  cabin  with  a  mixed  multi- 
tude, who  spake  almost  all  languages  but  that 
of  Canaan.  Totally  unconnected  with  the  con- 
cern, and  personally  a  stranger  to  the  worthy 
owner,  I  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  this 
vessel  to  the  notice  of  my  fellow-Christians ; 
persuaded  that  they  will  think  themselves  bound 
to  patronise  and  encourage  an  undertaking  that 
has  the  honour  of  the  dear  Redeemer  for  its 
professed  object.  It  ought  ever  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  every  talent  we  possess,  whether 
large  or  small,  is  given  us  in  trust  to  be  laid 
out  for  Qod ; — and  I  have  oAen  thought  that 
Christians  act  inconsistently  with  their  high 
profession,  when  they  omit,  even  in  their  most 
common  and  trivial  expenditures,  to  give  a 
decided  preference  to  the  friends  of  their  Lord. 
I  do  not,  however,  anticipate  any  such  ground 
of  complaint  in  this  instance ;  but  rather  believe 
that  the  religious  world  in  general  will  cheer- 
fully unite  with  me,  while  I  most  cordially  wish 
success  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  Yacht,  and 
pray  that  she  may  ever  sail  under  the  divine 

{protection  and  blessing;— that  the  humble  fol- 
owers  of  Him  who  spoke  the  storm  into  a 
ca.m,  when  crossing  the  lake  of  Gennesareth, 
may  oAen  feel  their  hearts  glowing  with  sacred 
ardour,  while  in  her  cabins  they  enjoy  sweet 
communion  with  their  Lord  and  with  each 
other; — and  that  strangers,  who  may  be  provi- 
dentially brought  among  them,  may  see  so  much 
of  the  beauty  and  excellency  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  exemplified  in  their  conduct  and  conver- 
sation, that  they  may  be  constrained  to  say, 
•We  will  go  with  you.  for  we  perceive  that 
God  is  with  you.— Your  God  shall  be  our  God, 
and  his  people  shall  henceforth  be  our  chosen 
companions  and  associates.'  I  am,  Mr.  Editor, 
your  obliged  friend  and  sister  in  the  gospel, 
B  T."— JBp.  Mag.  p.  268. 


Jt  rdigioiu  newepaper  u  anwmnad  m  the  Ev»  M. 
for  September.^-'lt  is  said  of  common  newapa* 
pers,  "  That  they  are  abeorbed  in  temporal  eoncemM, 
whUe  the  eonttderation  of  those  which  are  eternal  m 
postponed;  the  business  of  this  life  has  super- 
seded the  claims  of  Immortality;  and  the 
monarchs  of  the  world  have  engrossed  an  at- 
tention which  would  have  been  more  properly 
devoted  to  the  Saviour  of  the  universe."  It  is 
then  stated,  *•  that  the  columns  of  this  paper 
{The  Instructor,  price  6d.)  will  be  supplied  by 
pious  reflections;  suitable  comments  to  im* 
prove  the  dispensations  of  Providence  will  be 
introduced ;  and  the  whole  conducted  with  aa 
eye  to  our  spiritual,  as  well  as  temporal,  wel* 
fare.  The  work  will  contain  the  latest  newa 
up  to  four  o'clock  on  the  da/ of  publication, 
together  with  the  most  recent  religious  occur- 
rences. The  prices  of  stock,  and  correct 
market-tables,  will  also  be  accurately  detailed.** 
Ev,  Mag.  September  Advertisement.  The  Eclectic 
Review  is  also  understood  to  be  carried  on  upon 
Methodistical  principles. 

Nothing  can  evince  more  strongly  the  infla« 
ence  which  Methodism  now  exercises  upon 
common  life,  and  the  fast  hold  it  has  got  of  the 
people,  than  the  advertisements  which  are  cir- 
culated every  month  in  these  very  singular 
publications.  On  the  cover  of  a  single  num* 
ber,  for  example,  we  have  the  following : — 

"Wanted,  by  Mr.  Turner,  shoemaker,  a 
steady  apprentice ;  he  will  have  the  privilege 
of  attending  the  ministry  of  the  gospel; — a 
premium  expected,  p.  3. — Wanted,  a  serious  « 
young  woman,  as  servant  of  all  work,  3d— 
Wanted,  a  man  of  serious  character,  who  caa 
shave,  3. — ^Wanted,  a  serious  woman  to  assist 
in  a  shop,  3.—- A  young  person  in  the  millinery 
line  wishes  to  be  in  a  serious  family,  4.— Wants 
a  place,  a  young  man  who  has  brewed  in  a  se- 
rioas  family,  4.— Ditto,  a  young  woman  of 
evangelical  principles,  4. — Wanted,  an  active 
serioas  shopman,  5. — ^To  be  sold,  an  eligible 
residence,  with  sixty  acres  of  land;  gospel 
preached  in  three  places  within  half  a  mile,  5. — 
A  single  gentleman  may  be  accommodated 
with  lodging  in  a  small  serious  family,  6. — To 
let,  a  genteel  first  floor  in  an  airy  situation  near 
the  Tabernacle,  6. — Wanted,  a  governess,  of 
evangelical  principles  and  corresponding  cha- 
racter, 10." 

The  religious  vessel  we  have  before  spoken 
of,  is  thus  advertised : — 

**  The  Princess  of  Wales  Yacht,  J.  Chapmaa, 
W.  Bourn,  master,  by  divine  permission,  will 
leave  Ralph's  Quay  every  Friday,  11,"  4ec.&e. 
— July  Ev.  Mag. 

AAer  the  specimens  we  have  given  of  these 
people,  any  thing  which  is  said  of  their  activity 
can  very  easily  be  credited.  The  army  and 
navy  appear  to  be  particular  objects  of  their 
attention. 

"British  Navy, — ^It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure 
we  insert  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from 
the  picas  chaplain  of  a  man-of-war,  to  a  gen- 
tleman at  Gosport,  intimating  the  power  and 
grace  of  God  manifested  towards  oar  brave 
seamen.  **  Off  Cadiz,  Nov.  36,  1806«— My  dear 
friend — A  fleet  for  England  found  us  in  the 
night,  and  is  just  going  away.    I  have  only  to 
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Ml  yoa  tfiat  the  work  of  God  seems  to  prosper. 
Many  are  under  convictions  ;*-some,  I  trust, 
ue  converted.  I  preach  every  night,  and  am 
obliged  to  have  a  private  meeting  afterwards 
with  those  who  wish  to  speak  ahoat  their  souls. 
Bat  my  own  health  is  suffering  much,  nor  shall 
I  prohably  be  able  long  to  bear  it.  The  ship  is 
like  a  tabernacle;  and  really  there  is  much 
external  reformation.    Capt  ■  raises  no 

objection.  I  have  near  a  hundred  hearers 
every  qight  at  six  o'clock.  How  unworthy  am 
I!— Pray  for  us.' "— £».  Mag.  84. 

n«  T^stimany  of  a  prtfane  Officer  to  the  worth  of 

Pioue  Sailore, 

*Mr.  Editor— In  the  mouth  of  two  or  three 
witnesses  a  truth  shall  be  established.  I  re- 
cently met  with  a  pleasing  confirmation  of  a 
narrative,  stated  sometime  since  in  vour  Maga- 
zine. I  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  an  old 
acquaintance  of  mine  the  other  day,  who  is 
DOW  an  officer  of  rank  in  his  Majesty's  navy. 
In  the  course  of  conversation,  I  was  shocked 
at  the  profane  oaths  that  perpetually  interrupted 
his  sentences;  and  took  an  opportunity  to 
express  my  regret  that  such  language  should 
be  so  common  among  so  valuable  a  body  of 
men.  '  Sir,'  said  he,  still  interspersing  many 
solemn  imprecations,  'an  officer  cannot  live  at 
sea  without  swearing; — ^not  one  of  my  men 
would  mind  a  word  without  an  oath ;  it  is  com- 
mon sea^angnage.  If  we  were  not  to  swear, 
the  rascals  would  take  us  for  lubbers,  stare  in 
our  faces,  and  leave  us  to  do  our  commands 
onrselves.  I  never  knew  but  one  exception ; 
and  that  was  extraordinary.  I  declare,  believe 
me  'lis  true  (suspecting  that  I  might  not  credit 
it),  there  was  a  set  of  Allows  called  Methoditts, 
on  board  the  Victory,  Lord  Nelson's  ship  (to 
be  sure  he  was  rather  a  religious  man  him- 
!&elf !),  and  those  men  never  wanted  swearing 
at.  The  dogs  were  the  best  seamen  on  board. 
Every  man  knew  his  duty,  and  every  man  did 
bis  daty.  They  nsed  to  meet  together  and  sing 
bymns;  and  nobody  dared  molest  them.  The 
commander  would  not  have  suffered  it,  had 
they  attempted  it.  They  were  allowed  a  mess 
by  themselves ;  and  never  mixed  with  the  other 
men.  I  have  often  heard  them  singing  away 
myself;  and  'tis  true,  I  assure  you,  but  not  one 
of  them  was  either  killed  or  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  though  they  did  their  duty 
as  well  as  any  men.  No,  not  one  of  the  psalm- 
smjing  gentry  was  even  hurt ;  and  there  the 
fe..ows  are  swimming  away  in  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay at  this  very  time,  singing  like  the  d . 

They  are  now  under  a  new  commander;  but 
itill  are  allowed  the  same  privileges,  and  mess 
by  themselves.  These  were  the  only  fellows 
^at  ever  I  knew  do  their  duty  wiUiout  swear- 
ing; and  I  will  do  them  the  justice  to  say  they 
to  it.'    J.  Cr-^Ev.  Mag.  p.  119,  120. 

Tbese  people  are  spread  over  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth  in  the  shape  of  missionaries. — 
Upon  the  subject  of  missions  we  shall  say  very 
little  or  nothing  at  present,  because  we  reserve 
*t  for  another  article  in  a  subsequent  Number. 
Bot  we  cannot  help  remarking  the  magnitude 
•f  (he  collections  made  in  favour  of  the  mis- 
noaaries  at  the  Methodistical  chapels,  when 
compared  with  the  collections  for  any  common 


object  of  charily  in  the  rrthodoz  churches  and 
chapels. 

**IUUgiou3  Trad  Society^ — ^A  most  satisfac 
tory  report  was  jyresented  by  the  committee 
from  which  it  appeared  that,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  matitution  m  the  year  1799, 
upwards  of  four  milHonM  of  religious  tracts 
have  been  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the 
society;  and  that  considerably  more  than  one- 
fouith  of  that  number  have  been  sold  during 
the  last  year."— £o.  Mag.  p.  284. 

These  tracts  are  dropped  in  villages  by  the 
Methodists,  and  thus  every  chance  for  eon- 
version  afforded  to  the  common  people.  There 
is  a  proposal  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the 
volumes  before  us,  that  travellers,  for  every 
pound  they  spend  on  the  road,  should  fling  one 
shilling's  worth  of  these  tracts  out  of  the  chaise 
window; — thus  taxing  his  pleasures  at  6  per 
cent,  for  the  purposes  of  doing  good. 

« Every  Christian  who  expects  the  protec- 
tion and  blessing  of  God  ought  to  take  with 
him  as  many  SiilUng^  wortht  at  least,  of 
cheap  tracts  to  throw  on  the  road,  and  leave 
at  inns,  as  he  takes  out  pounds  to  expend  on 
himself  and  family.  This  is  really  but  a  tri- 
fling sacrifice.  It  is  a  highly  reasonable  one ; 
and  one  which  God  will  accept" — Ev.  Mag, 
p.  405. 

B  ts  part  of  their  poUey  to  have  a  great  change 

of  Miniitere. 

'*  Same  day,  the  Rev.  W.  Haward,  from  Hox- 
ten  Academy,  was  ordained  over  the  Indepen- 
dent church  at  Rendham,  Suffolk.  Mr.  Pic- 
kles, of  Walpolo,  began  with  prayer  and  read- 
ing; Mr.  Price,  of  Woodbridge,  delivered  the  in- 
troductory discourse,  and  asked  the  questions; 
Mr.  Dennant,  of  Halesworth,  oflered  the  ordi- 
nation prayer ;  Mr.  Shufflebotlom,  of  Bungay^ 
gave  the  ckarge  from  Acts  xx.  28 ;  Mr.  Vincent, 
of  Deal,  the  general  prayer;  and  Mr.  Walford, 
of  Yarmouth,  preached  to  the  people  from 
2  PhU.  ii.  16."— £».  Mag.  p.  429. 

Chapeh  opened* — ^^  Hambledon,  Bucks,  Sept 
22.— Eighteen  months  ago  this  parish  was  des 
titute  of  the  gospel ;  the  people  have  now  one 
of  the  Rev.  G.  Collison's  students,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Eastmead,  settled  among  them.  Mr.  Eng- 
lish, of  Woobum,  and  Mr.  Frey,  preached  on 
the  occasion ;  and  Mr.  Jones,  of  London,  Mr. 
Churchill,  of  Henley,  Mr.  Redford,  of  Windsor, 
and  Mr.  Barratt,  now  of  Petersfield,  prayed."^ 
Ev.  Mag.  p.  533. 

Methodism  in  ?us  Majesty's  ship  Tofmant-^A 
Letter  from  the  SaU^maker. 

**  It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  can  now 
inform  you  God  has  deigned,  in  a  vet  greater 
degree,  to  own  the  weak  eflbrts  of  his  servant 
to  turn  many  from  Satan  to  himself.  Many 
are  called  here,  as  is  plain  to  be  seen  by  their 
pensive  looks  and  deep  sighs.  And  if  they 
would  be  obedient  to  the  heavenly  call,  in- 
stead of  grieving  the  Spirit  of  grace,  I  dare 
say  we  should  soon  have  near  hsilf  the  ship's 
company  brought  to  God.  I  doubt  not,  how- 
ever, but,  as  I  have  cast  my  bread  upon  the 
waters,  it  will  be  found  after  many  days.  Out 
13  are  now  increased  to  upwards  of  30.  Suiel? 
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tbe  Lcrd  delighteth  not  in  the  death  of  him 
Jiat  dicth/'— Afe/A.  Mag,  p.  188. 

It  appears,  also,  fitim  p.  198,  MdJu  Mag., 
that  the  same  principles  prevail  on  board  his 
Majesty's  ship  Searhorse,  44  guns.  And  in 
one  part  of  Evan.  Mag.  great  hopes  are  enter- 
tained  of  the  S5th  regiment.  We  believe  tiiis 
is  the  number;  but  we  quote  this  fact  from 
memory. 

We  must  remember,  in  addition  to  these 
trifling  specimens  of  their  active  disposition, 
that  the  Methodists  have  found  a  powerful 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who,  by  the 
neutrality  which  they  affect,  and  partly  adhere 
to,  are  courted  both  by  ministers  and  opposi- 
tion ;  that  they  have  gained  complete  posses- 
sion of  the  India-House ;  and  under  the  pre- 
tence, or  perhaps  with  the  serious  intention 
of  educating  young  people  for  India,  will  take 
care  to  introduce  (as  much  as  they  dare  with- 
out provoking  attention)  their  own  particular 
tenets.  In  fact,  one  thing  must  always  be 
taken  for  granted  respecting  these  people,— 
that  wherever  they  gain  a  footing,  or  whatever 
be  the  institutions  to  which  they  give  birth, 
proKiytism  wiil  be  their  main  object  g  every 
thing  else  is  a  mere  instrument — ^this  is  tiieir 
principal  aim.  When  every  proselyte  is  not 
only  an  addition  to  their  temporal  power,  but 
when  the  act  of  conversion  which  gains  a  vote, 
saves  (as  they  suppose)  a  soul  from  destruc- 
tion,— it  is  quite  needless  to  state,  that  every 
faculty  of  their  minds  will  be  dedicated  to  this 
most  important  of  all  temporal  and  eternal 
concerns. 

Their  attack  upon  the  Church  is  not  merely 
confined  to  publications ;  it  is  generally  under- 
stood that  they  have  a  very  considerable  fund 
for  the  purchase  of  livings,  to  which,  of  course, 
ministers  of  their  own  profession  are  always 
presented. 

Upon  the  foregoing  facts,  and  upoik  the  spi- 
rit evinced  by  these  extracts,  we  shafi  make  a 
few  comments. 

1.  It  is  obvious  that  this  descrq>tion  of 
Christians  entertain  very  erroneous  and  dan- 
gerous notions  of  the  present  judgments  of 
God.  A  belief  that  Providence  interflRres  in  all 
the  little  actions  of  our  lives,  refers  lall  merit 
and  demerit  to  bad  and  good  fortune;  and 
causes  the  successful  man  to  be  always  con- 
sidered as  a  good  man,  and  the  unhappy  man 
as  the  object  of  divine  vengeance.  It  fur- 
nishes ignorant  and  designing  men  with  a 
power  which  is  j>are  to  be  abused: — ^the  cry 
of  a  judgment,  a  judgment,  it  is  always  easy 
to  make,  but  not  easy  to  resist.  It  encourages 
the  grossest  superstitions;  for  if  the  Deity 
rewards  and  punishes  on  every  slight  occa- 
sion, it  is  quite  impossible,  but  that  such  an 
helpless  being  as  man  will  set  himself  at  work 
to  4iscover  the  will  of  Heaven  in  the  appear- 
ances of  outward  nature,  to  apply  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  thunder,  lightning,  wind,  and  every 
striking  appearance  to  the  regulation  of  his 
conduct ;  as  the  poor  Methodist,  when  he  rode 
into  Piccadilly  in  a  thunder  storm,  'itnd  ima- 
gined that  all  the  uproar  of  the  elements  was 
a  mere  hint  to  him  not  to  preach  at  Mr.  Ro- 
maine's  chapel.    Hence  a  great  deal  of  error. 


and  a  great  deal  of  secret  misery.  This  dooi 
trine  of  a  theocracy  must  necessarily  place  ai 
excessive  power  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy 
it  applies  so  instantly  and  so  tremendously  tc 
men's  hopes  and  fears,  that  it  must  make  the 
priest  omnipotent  over  the  people,  as  it  always 
has  done  where  it  has  been  established.  It 
has  a  great  tendency  to  check  human  exer- 
tions, and  to  prevent  the  employment  of  those 
secondary  means  of  effecting  an  object  which 
Providence  has  placed  in  our  power.  The 
doctrine  of  the  immediate  and  perpetual  inter- 
ference of  Divine  providence  is  not  true.  If 
two  men  travel  the  same  road,  the  one  to  rchp 
the  other  to  relieve  a  fellow-creature  who  is 
starving;  will  any  but  the  most  fanatic  con- 
tend that  they  do  not  both  run  the  same  chance 
of  falling  over  a  stone  and  breaking  their  legs  ? 
and  is  it  not  matter  of  fact,  that  the  robber 
often  returns  safe,  and  the  just  man  sustains 
Uie  inj^^ry  1  Have  not  the  soundest  divines,  of 
both  churches,  always  urged  this  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  good  and  evil,  in  the  present  state, 
as  one  of  the  strongest  natural  arguments  for 
a  future  state  of  retribution  t  Have  not  they 
contended,  and  well,  and  admirably  contend- 
ed, that  the  supposition  of  such  a  state  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  our  notion  of  the  justice 
of  God, — absolutely  necessary  to  restore  order 
to  that  moral  confusion  which  we  all  observe 
and  deplore  in  the  present  world  1  The  man 
who  places  religion  upon  a  false  basis  is  the 
greatest  enemy  to  religion.  If  victory  is  al- 
ways to  the  just  and  good, — ^how  is  the  fortune 
of  impious  conquerors  to  be  accounted  for ! 
Why  do  they  erect  dynasties  and  found  fami- 
lies which  last  for  centuries  1  The  reflecting 
mind  whom  you  have  instructed  in  this  man- 
ner, and  for  present  effect  only,  naturally 
comes  upon  you  hereafter  with  difficulties  of 
this  sort ;  he  finds  he  has  been  deceived ;  and 
you  will  soon  discover  that,  in  breeding  ap  a 
fanatic,  you  have  unwittingly  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  an  atheist  The  honest  and  the  ortho- 
dox method  is  to  prepare  young  people  for  the 
world  as  it  actually  exists ;  to  tell  them  that 
they  will  oflen  find  vice  perfectly  successful, 
virtue  exposed  to  a  long  train  of  afilictions ; 
that  they  must  bear  this  patiently,  and  look  to 
another  world  for  its  rectification. 

2.  The  second  doctrine  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  notice  among  the  Methodists,  is  the 
doctrine  of  inward  impulse  and  emotions, 
which,  it  is  quite  plain,  must  lead,  if  univer- 
sally insisted  upon,  and  preached  among  the 
common  people,  to  every  species  of  folly  and 
enormity.  When  an  human  being  believes 
that  his  internal  feelings  are  the  monitions  of 
God,  and  that  these  monitions  must  govern  his 
conduct ;  and  when  a  great  stress  is  purposely 
laid  upon  these  inward  feehngs  in  all  the  dis- 
courses from  the  pulpit;  it  is  impossible  to 
say  to  what  a  pitch  of  extravagance  mankind 
may  not  be  carried,  under  the  influence  of 
such  dangerous  doctrines. 

3.  The  Methodists  hate  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ments ;  no  theatre,  no  cards,  no  dancing,  no 
Punchinello,  no  dancing  dogs,  no  blind  fid- 
dlers;— all  the  amusements  of  the  rich  and 
of  the  poor  must  disappear  wherever  these 
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ftooBf  people  get  «  fboting.  It  is  not  the 
abuse  of  pleasure  which  they  attack,  hut  the 
interspersion  of  pleasure,  however  much  it  is 
goaxded  by  good  seuRC  and  moderation ;— it  is 
not  only  wicked  to  hear  the  licentious  plays 
of  Congreve,  but  wicked  to  hear  Henry  the 
Tth,  or  the  School  for  Scandal : — ^it  is  not  only 
dissipated  to  mn  about  to  all  the  parties  in 
London  and  Edinbnrghr-M  danangis  not 
^  for  a  being  who  is  preparing  kimseiffor 
Btniiy.  Ennui,  wretcneoness,  melancholy, 
groans  and  sighs,  are  the  offerings  which 
ih^se  unhappy  men  make  to  a  S^ity  who 
h^  covered  the  earth  with  gay  colours,  and 
scented  it  with  rich  perfumes ;  and  shown  us, 
by  the  plan  and  order  of  his  works,  that  he 
has  given  to  man  something  better  than  a 
bare  existence,  and  scattered  over  his  creation 
a  thousand  superfluous  joys,  which  are  totally 
tmaecessary  to  the  mere  support  of  life. 

4.  The  Methodists  lay  very  little  stress  upon 
oractical  righteoasness.  They  do  not  say  to 
^eir  people,  do  not  be  deceitful;  do  not  be 
idle;  get  rid  of  your  bad  passions ;  or  at  least 
(if  they  do  say  these  things)  they  say  them 
very  seldom.  Not  that  they  preach  faith  with- 
out works ;  for  if  they  told  the  people  that  they 
might  rob  and  murder  with  impunity,  the  civil 
magistrate  must  be  compelled  to  interfere  with 
such  doctrine:— but  they  say  a  great  deal 
about  faith,  and  veiy  little  about  works.  What 
are  commonly  called  the  mysterious  parts  of 
our  religion,  are  brought  into  the  foreground 
much  more  than  the  doctrines  which  lead  to 
practice ; — and  this  among  the  lowest  of  the 
community. 

The  Methodists  have  hitherto  been  accused 
of  dissenting  from  the  Church  of  England. 
This,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  mere  subscription 
to  aarticles,  is  not  true ;  but  they  differ  in  their 
cbmee  of  the  articles  upon  which  they  dilate 
and  expand,  and  to  which  they  appear  to  give 
a  preference,  from  the  stress  which  they  place 
upon  them.  There  is  nothing  heretical  in  say- 
ing, that  God  oometimeo  intervenes  with  his 
sp«eial  providence;  but  these  people  differ 
from  the  Established  Church,  in  the  degree  in 
which  they  insist  upon  this  doctrine.  In  the 
hands  of  a  man  of  sense  and  education,  it  is 
a  safe  doctrine  ;^n  the  management  of  the 
Methodists,  we  have  seen  how  ridiculous  and 
degrading  it  becomes.  In  the  same  manner,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  would 
not  do  his  c'aty,  if  he  did  not  insist  upon  the 
necessity  of  faith,  as  well  as  of  good  works; 
but  as  he  believes  that  it  is  much  more  easy  to 
give  credit  to  doctrines  than  to  live  well,  he 
labours  most  in  those  points  where  human 
nature  is  the  most  liable  to  prove  defective.  Be- 
cause he  does  so,  he  is  accused  of  giving  up 
the  articles  of  his  faith,  by  men  who  have 
Ibeir  partialities  also  in  doctrine;  but  parties, 
not  finmded  upon  die  same  sound  discretion, 
a&d  kaowledge  of  human  nature. 

5,  The  Methodists  are  always  desirous  of 
■a  king  men  more  religious  than  it  is  possible, 
from  the  eonstitntion  of  human  nature,  to  make 
Aenu  If  diey  could  succeed  as  much  as  they 
widi  to  succeed,  there  would  be  at  once  an  end 
of  delving  and  spinning,  and  of  every  exertion 
■f  human  industry.    Men  must  eat,  and  drink. 


and  work;  and  if  you  wish  to  fix  upon  them 
high  and  elevated  notions,  as  the  ormnary  fur* 
niture  of  their  minds,  you  do  these  two  things  ■ 
you  drive  men  of  warm  temperaments  mad/— 
and  you  introduce  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  a 
low  and  shocking  familiarity  with  words  and 
images,  which  every  real  friend  to  religion 
womd  wish  to  keep  sacred*  The  frienda  oftht 
dear  Redeemer,  who  are  in  the  habit  oftnaiting 
the  hie  of  7%Aie^— (as  in  the  extract  we  have 
quoted}— Is  it  possible  that  this  mixture  of  the 
most  awful  widi  the  most  familiar  images,  so 
common  among  Methodists  now,  and  with  the 
enthusiasts  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  must  not, 
in  the  end,  divest  religion  of  all  the  deep  and 
solemn  impressions  which  it  is  calculated  to 
produce  1  In  a  man  of  common  imagination 
(as  we  have  before  observed^,  the  terror,  and 
Uie  feeling  which  it  first  excited,  must  neces* 
sariiy  be  soon  separated:  but,  where  the  fer- 
vour of  impression  is  long  preserved,  piety 
ends  in  Bedlam.  Accordingly,  there  is  not  a 
mad-hoase  in  England,  where  a  considerable 
part  of  the  patients  have  not  been  driven  to 
insanity  by  the  extravagance  of  these  people. 
We  cannot  enter  such  places  without  seeing 
a  number  of  honest  artisans,  covered  with 
blankets,  and  calling  themselves  angels  and 
apostles,  who,  if  they  had  remained  contented 
with  the  instruction  of  men  of  learning  anl 
education,  would  have  been  sound  masters  of 
their  own  trade,  sober  Christians,  and  useful 
members  of  society. 

6.  It  is  impossible  not  to  observe  how  di- 
rectly all  the  doctrine  of  the  Methodists  is  cal- 
culated to  gain  power  among  the  pocr  and 
ignorant  To  say,  that  the  Deity  governs  this 
world  by  general  rules,  and  that  we  must  wail 
for  another  and  a  final  scene  of  existence,  be- 
fore vice  meets  with  its  merited  punishment, 
and  virtue  with  its  merited  reward;  to  preach 
this  up  daily,  would  not  add  a  single  votary  to 
the  Tabernacle,  nor  sell  a  Number  of  the 
Methodistical  Magazine :— but  to  publish  an 
account  of  a  man  who  was  cured  of  scrofula  by 
a  single  sermon—- of  Providence  destroying  the 
innkeeper  at  Garstang  for  appointing  a  cock- 
fight near  the  Tabernacle ; — ^this  promptness 
of  judgment  and  immediate  execution  is  so 
much  like  human  justice,  and  so  much  better 
adapted  to  vulgar  capacities,  that  the  system 
is  at  once  admitted  as  soon  as  any  one  can  be 
found  who  is  impudent  or  ignorant  enough  to 
teach  it;  and  being  once  admitted,  it  produces 
too  strong  an  effect  ^pou  the  passions  to  be 
easily  relinquished.  The  case  is  the  same 
with  the  doctrine  of  inward  impulse,  or,  as 
they  term  it,  experience.  If  you  preach  up 
to  ploughmen  and  artisans,  that  every  singular 
feeling  which  comes  across  them  is  a  visita- 
tion of  the  Divine  Spirit— can  there  be  any 
difficulty,  under  the  influence  of  this  nonsense, 
in  converting  these  simple  creatures  into  ac- 
tive and  mysterious  fools,  and  making  them 
your  slaves  for  life!  It  is  not  possible  to 
raise  up  any  dangerous  enthusiasm,  by  telling 
men  to  be  just,  and  good,  and  charitable ;  but 
keep  this  part  of  Christianity  out  of  sight— 
and  talk  long  and  enthusiastically  before  igno* 
rant  people,  of  the  mysteries  of  our  religion 
and  you  will  not  fail  to  attract  a  crowd  of  fol 
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lowers  >->yerily  the  Tabernacle  loveth  not  that 
which  IS  simple,  intelligible,  and  leadeth  to 
good  sound  practice. 

Having  endeavoared  to  point  oat  the  sp'irit 
which  pervades  these  people,  we  shall  say  a 
few  words  upon  the  causes,  the  effects,  and 
the  cure  of  this  calamitjrd — ^The  fanaticism  so 
prevalent  in  the  present  day,  is  one  of  those 
evils  from  which  society  is  never  wholly  ex- 
empt ;  but  which  bursts  out  at  different  periods, 
with  peculiar  violence,  and  sometimes  over- 
whelms everything  in  its  course.  The  last 
eruption  took  place  about  a  century  and  a 
half  ago,  and  destroyed  both  Church  and 
Throne  with  its  tremendous  force.  Though 
irresistible,  it  was  short;  enthusiasm  spent  its 
force — ^the  usual  reaction  took  place;  and 
England  was  deluged  with  ribaldry  and  inde- 
cency, because  it  had  been  worried  with  fanar 
tical  restrictions.  By  degrees,  however,  it  was 
found  out  that  orthodoxy  and  loyalty  might  be 
secured  by  other  methods  than  licentious  con- 
duct andammodest  conversation.  The  public 
morals  improved;  and  there  appeared  as 
much  good  sense  and  moderation  upon  the 
subject  of  relgion  as  ever  can  be  expected 
from  mankind  in  large  masses.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  mischief  which  the  Puritans  had 
done  was  not  forgotten ;  a  general  suspicion 
prevailed  of  the  (dingers  of  religious  enthusi- 
asm ;  and  the  fanatical  preacher  wanted  his 
accustomed  power  among  a  people  recently 
recovered  from  a  religious  war,  and  guarded 
by  songs,  proverbs,  popular  stories,  and  the 
general  tide  of  humour  and  opinion,  against 
all  excesses  of  that  nature.  About  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  however,  the  character  of 
the  genuine  fanatic  was  a  good  deal  foi^otten, 
and  the  memory  of  the  civU  wars  worn  away; 
the  field  was  clear  for  extravagance  in  piety; 
and  causes,  which  must  always  produce  an 
immense  influence  upon  the  mind  of  man, 
were  left  to  their  own  unimpeded  operations. 
Religion  is  so  noble  and  powerful  a  consider- 
ation— it  is  so  buoyant  and  so  insubmergi- 
Ue — that  it  may  be  made,  by  fanatics,  to  carry 
with  it  any  degree  of  error  and  of  perilous 
absurdity.  In  this  instance  Messrs.  Whitefield 
and  Wesley  happened  to  begin.  They  were 
men  of  considerable  talents ;  they  observed  the 
common  decorums  of  life ;  they  did  not  run 
naked  into  the  streets,  or  pretend  to  the  pro- 
phetical character; — and  therefore  they  were 
not  committed  to  Newgate.  They  preached 
with  great  energy  to  weak  people ;  who  first 
stared— then  listened— then  believed— then  felt 
the  inward  feeling  of  grace,  and  became  as 
foolish  as  their  teachers  could  possibly  wish 
them  to  be;*-in  short,  folly  ran  its  ancient 
course, — and  human  nature  evinced  itself  to 
be  what  it  always  has  been  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. The  great  and  permanent  cause, 
therefore,  of  the  increase  of  Methodism,  is  the 
cause  which  has  given  birth  to  fanaticism  in 
all  9iges^—4hefaeiUiy  of  mingling  human  errors 
with  the  funtktmental  truths  of  reHgiovu  The 
'brmerly  imperfect  residence  of  the  clei^ 
may,  perhaps,  in  some  trifling  degree,  have 
aided  this  source  of  Methodism.  But  unless 
a  man  of  education,  and  a  gentleman,  could 
stoop  to  such  disingenuous  arts  as  the  Metho- 


dist preachers,  unless  he  hears  ht  avenly  musii 
all  of  a  sudden,  and  enjoys  tweet  experieneee,-^ 
it  is  quite  impossible  that  he  can  contend 
against  such  artists  as  these.  More  acdve 
t^m  they  are  at  present  the  clergy  might  per- 
haps be :  but  the  calmness  and  moderation  of 
an  Establishment  can  never  possibly  be  a 
match  for  sectarian  aotivity^-^If  the  common 
people  are  ennuCd  with  the  fine  acting  of  Mrs 
Siddons,  they  go  to  Sadler's  Wells.  The  sub 
ject  is  too  serious  for  ludicrous  comparisons 
— ^but  the  Tabernacle  really  is  to  the  Church, 
what  Sadler's  Wells  is  to  the  Drama.  There 
popularity  is  gained  by  vaulting  and  tumUiog, 
-—by  low  arts,  which  the  regular  clergy  are 
not  too  idle  to  have  recourse  to,  but  too  digni* 
fied :  their  institutions  are  chaste  and  severe^^ 
they  endeavour  to  do  that  which,  upon  the 
while,  and  for  a  great  number  of  yean,  will  be 
found  to  be  the  most  admirable  and  the  most 
useful :  it  is  no  part  of  their  plan  to  descend 
to  small  artifices  for  the  sake  of  present  popu- 
larity and  effect  The  religion  of  the  common 
people  under  the  government  of  the  Church 
may  remain  as  it  is  for  ever ;— enthusiasm 
must  be  progressive,  or  it  will  expire. 

It  is  probable  that  the  dreadful  scenes 
which  have  lately  been  acted  in  the  world,  and 
the  dangers  to  which  we  are  exposed,  have 
increased  the  numbers  of  the  Methodists.  To 
what  degree  will  Methodism  extend  in  this 
country  1— This  question  is  not  easy  to  an- 
swer. That  it  has  rapidly  increased  within 
these  few  years,  we  have  no  manner  of  coubt; 
and  we  confess  we  cannot  see  what  isr  likely 
to  impede  its  progress.  The  party  which  it 
has  formed  in  the  legislature ;  and  the  artful 
neutrality  with  which  they  give  respectability 
to  their  small  number,  the  talents  of  some  of 
this  party,  and  the  unimpeached  excellence  of 
their  characters,  all  make  it  probable  that 
fanaticism  will  incretfcse  rather  than  diminish. 
The  Methodists  have  made  an  alarming  inroad 
into  the  Church,  and  they  are  attacinng  the 
army  and  navy.  The  principality  of  Wales, 
and  the  East  India  Company,  they  have  already 
acquired.  All  mines  and  subterraneous  places 
belong  to  them ;  they  creep  into  hospitals  and 
small  schools,  and  so  work  their  way  upwards. 
It  is  the  custom  of  the  religious  neutrals  to  beg 
all  the  little  livings,  particularly  in  the  north 
of  England,  from  the  minister  for  the  time 
being ;  and  from  these  fixed  points  they  make 
incursions  upon  the  happiness  and  common 
sense  of  the  vicinage.  We  most  sincerely 
deprecate  such  an  event;  but  it  will  excite  in 
us  no  manner  of  surprise,  if  a  period  arrives 
when  the  churches  of  the  sober  and  orthodox 
part  of  the  English  clergy  are  completely  de» 
serted  by  the  middling  and  lower  classes  of 
the  community.  We  do  not  prophesy  any 
such  event ;  but  we  contend  that  it  is  not  im* 
possible, — ^hardly  improbable.  If  such,  in  fu- 
ture, should  be  tiie  situation  of  this  country,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  what  political  animosities 
may  not  be  ingrafted  upon  this  marked  and 
dangerous  division  of  mankind  into  the  godhi 
and  the  ungodly.  At  all  events,  we  are  quite 
sure  that  happmess  will  be  destroyed,  reason 
degraded,  sound  religion  banished  from  the 
world ;  and  that  when  fanaticism  becomes  too 
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Miftb  and  too  pmrieut  to  be  endared,  (as  is 
at  last  sure  to  be  the  case,)  it  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  long  period  i  •"  the  grossest  immo- 
rality, atheism,  and  debanchery. 

We  are  not  sure  that  this  evil  admits  of  any 
eare^ — or  of  any  considerable  palliation.  We 
most  sincerely  hope  that  the  government  of 
this  country  will  never  be  guilty  of  such  in- 
discretion as  to  tamper  with  the  Toleration 
Act,  or  to  attempt  to  put  down  these  follies  by 
the  intervention  of  the  law.  If  experience  has 
taught  us  anv  thing,  it  is  the  absurdity  of  con- 
trolling men^s  notions  of  eternity  by  acts  of 
Parliament  Something  may  perhaps  be 
done,  in  the  way  of  ridicule,  towards  turning 
the  popular  opinion.  It  may  be  as  well  to  ex- 
tend the  privileges  of  the  dissenters  to  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England;  for,  as  the 
law  now  stands,  any  man  who  dissents  from 
the  established  church  may  open  a  place  of 
worship  where  he  pleases.  No  orthodox  cler- 
gyman can  do  so,  without  the  consent  of  the 
parson  of  the  parish, — ^who  always  refuses, 
because  he  does  not  choose  to  have  his  mono- 
poly distuHbed ;  and  refuses  in  parishes  where 
(here  are  not  accommodations  for  one  half  of 
Ebe  persons  who  wish  to  frequent  the  Church 
of  uigland,  and  in  instances  where  he  knows 
that  the  chapels  from  which  he  excludes  the 
worship  will  be  immediately  oc- 


cupied by  sectaries.  It  may  be  as  well  to  en 
courage  in  the  early  education  of  the  clergy 
as  Mr.  Ingram  recommends,  a  better  and  mor€ 
animated  method  of  preaching;  and  it  may  be 
necessary,  hereafter,  if  the  evil  gets  to  a  great 
height,  to  relax  the  articles  of  the  English 
Church,  and  to  admit  a  greater  variety  of 
Christians  within  the  pale.  The  greatest  and 
best  of  all  remedies  is  perhaps  the  education 
of  the  poor; — we  are  astonished,  that  the  £s 
tablished  Church  of  England  is  not  awake  to 
this  mean  of  arresting  the  progress  of  Method- 
ism. Of  course,  none  of  these  things  will  ba 
done ;  nor  is  it  dear,  if  they  were  done,  they 
would  do  muck  good.  Whatever  happens,  we 
are  for  common  sense  and  orthodoxy.  Inso- 
lence, servile  polities,  and  the  spirit  of  perse- 
cution, we  condemn  and  attack,  whenever  we 
observe  them  ^bnt  to  the  learning,  the  mode- 
ration, and  the  rational  piety  of  the  Establish- 
ment, we  most  earnestly  wish  a  decided  vic- 
tory over  the  nonsense,  the  melancholy,  and 
the  madness  of  Uie  Tabernacle.* 
God  send  that  our  wishes  be  not  in  vain. 

*  Tbere  li  one  circuDutance  to  which  we  have  neglect- 
ed to  advert  in  the  proper  place,— the  dreadful  pillace  of 
the  earnlage  of  the  poor  which  is  made  by  the  Methodisla. 
A  case  Is  mentkmed  in  ope  of  the  Numbers  of  these  two 
magazines  for  1807,  of  a  poor  man  with  a  fhmily,  earn- 
Inf  only  twentv^eight  shillings  a  week,  who  has  madi 
twe  ioMfteaji^  tea  ^^uliicu  taek  to  lAs  aikri#aarf /katf  / 
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INDIAN  MISSIONS; 


(EouTBusoU  Retiew>  1808.) 


At  two  o'clocK  in  the  morning,  July  the.lOtb, 
1806,  the  European  barracks,  at  Vellore,  con- 
taining then  four  complete  companies  of  the 
69th  regiment,  were  surrounded  by  two  battal- 
ions of  Sepoys  in  the  Company's  service,  who 
poured  in  an  heavy  fire  of  musketry,  at  every 
door  and  window,  upon  the  soldiers:  at  the 
same  time  the  European  sentries,  the  soldiers 
at  the  main-guard,  and  the  sick  in  the  hospital, 
were  put  to  death;  the  officers'  houses  were 
ransacked,  and  every  body  found  in  them  mur- 
dered* Upon  the  arrival  of  the  19th  Light 
Dragoons  under  Colonel  Gillespie,  the  Sepoys 
were  immediately  attacked ;  600  cut  down  upon 
the  spot;  and  200  taken  from  their  hiding 
places,  and  shot  There  perished,  of  the  four 
European  companies,  about  164,  besides  offi- 
cers ;  and  many  British  officers  of  the  native 
troops  were  murdered  by  the  insurgents. 

Subsequent  to  this  explosion,  there  was  a 
mutiny  at  Nundydroog ;  and,  in  one  day,  450 
Mahometan  Sepoys  were  disarmed,  and  turned 
out  of  the  fort,  on  the  ground  of  an  intended 
massacre.  It  appeared,  also,  from  the  infor- 
mation of  the  commanding  offiicer  at  Tritchi- 
nopoly,  that,  at  that  period,  a  spirit  of  disaffec- 
tion had  manifested  itself  at  Bangalore,  and 
other  places;  and  seemed  to  gain  ground  in 
every  direction.  On  the  3d  of  December,  1806, 
the  government  of  Madras  issued  the  follow- 
ing proclamation : — 

<'A  pR0CLAicATio3r.— The  Right  Hon.  the 
Governor  in  Council,  having  observed  that,  in 
some  late  instances,  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  agitation  has  prevailed  among  several 
corps  of  the  native  army  of  this  coast,  it  has 
been  his  Lordship's  particular  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  motives  which  may  have  led  to 
conduct  so  different  from  that  which  formerly 
distinguished  the  native  army.  From  this 
inquiry,  it  has  appeared  that  many  persons  of 
evil  intention  have  endeavoured,  for  malicious 
purposes,  to  impress  upon  the  native  troops  a 
belief  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  British  govem- 


*  ContUerations  on  the  Policy  of  eommunkatin^  the 
KnowUdgo  of  CkristiatUtf  to  the  JVotivM  in  India.  By 
%  late  Resident  in  Bengal.    London.    Hatchard,  1607. 

jSn  JUdrets  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Eaet  India  Com- 
pany oeeaoioned  fry  Mr.  Twining* s  Letter  to  that  Oentle- 
man.    By  the  Rev.  Jobn  Owen.    London.    Hatchard. 

jS  LetUr  to  the  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company, 
on  the  Danger  of  interfering  in  the  religion*  Opinion*  of 
the  Mktivee  of  India,  By  Tbomaa  Twining.  London. 
Ridgeway. 

Findiealutn  of  the  Hindoos.  By  a  Bengal  Ofllcer. 
London.    Rod  well. 

JMter  to  John  Seott  Waring,    I<ondon.    HatCdard. 

Cunningham**  ChristianUp  in  India.  London.  Hatch- 
ard. 

Answer  to  Major  Seott  Waring,  Extracted  flrom  the 
ChrUtlan  Observer. 

(^servation*  •«  the  Preoent  Stats  of  ths  East  Indtd 
Company.  By  Major  Scott  Waring.  Ridgeway.  Lon- 
don 


ment  to  convert  them  by  forcible  means  to 
Christianity;  and  his  Lordship  in  Council  has 
observed  with  concern,  that  such  malicious 
reports  have  been  believed  by  many  of  the 
native  troops. 

"  The  Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council, 
therefore,  deems  it  proper,  in  this  public  man* 
ner,  to  repeat  to  the  native  troops  his  assur- 
ance, that  the  same  respect  which  has  been 
invariably  shown  by  the  British  government 
for  their  religion  and  for  their  customs,  will  be 
always  continued;  and  that  no  interruption 
will  be  given  to  any  native,  whether  Hindoo 
or  Mussulman,  in  the  practice  of  his  religious 
ceremonies. 

X  His  Lordship  in  Council  desires  that  the 
native  troops  will  not  give  belief  to  the  idle 
rumours  which  are  circulated  by  enemies  of 
their  happiness,  who  endeavour,  with  the  basest 
designs,  to  weaken  the  confidence  of  the  troops 
in  the  British  government.  His  Lordship  in 
Council  desires  that  the  native  troops  will  re- 
member the  constant  attention  and  humanity 
which  have  been  shown  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, in  providing  for  their  comfort,  by  aug* 
menting  the  pay  of  the  native  officers  and 
Sepovs ;  by  allowing  liberal  pensions  to  those 
who  have  done  their  duty  faithfully;  by  mak- 
ing ample  provisions  for  the  families  of  those 
who  may  have  died  in  battle ;  and  by  receiving 
their  children  into  the  service  of  the  Honour- 
able Company,  to  be  treated  with  the  same  care 
and  bounty  as  their  fathers  had  experienced. 

<<The  Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Counci\ 
trusts,  that  the  native  troops,  remembering 
these  circumstances,  will  be  sensible  of  the 
happiness  of  their  situation,  which  is  greater 
than  what  the  troops  of  any  other  part  of  the 
world  enjoy ;  and  that  they  will  continue  to 
observe  the  same  good  conduct  for  which  they 
were  distinguished  in  the  days  of  Gen.  Law- 
rence, of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  of  other  renowned 
heroes. 

**  The  native  troops  must  at  the  same  time 
be  sensible,  that  if  they  should  fail  in  the  duties 
of  their  allegiance,  and  should  show  themselves 
disobedient  to  their  officers,  their  conduct  will 
not  fail  to  receive  merited  punishment,  as  the 
British  government  is  not  less  prepared  to 
punish  the  guilty,  than  to  protect  and  distin- 
guish those  who  are  deserving  of  its  favour. 

**It  is  directed  that  this  paper  be  translated 
with  care  into  the  Tamul,  Telinga,  and  Hin- 
doostany  languages ;  and  that  copies  of  it  be 
circulated  to  each  native  battalion,  of  which 
the  European  officers  are  enjoined  and  ordered 
to  be  careful  in  making  it  known  to  every  na^ 
tive  officer  and  Sepoy  under  his  command. 

**  It  is  also  directed,  that  copies  of  the  paper 
be  circulated  to  all  the  magistrates  and  collect- 
ors under  this  government,  for  the  purpose  of 
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bdng   folly  understood  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

*(  Pablished  by  order  of^tbe  Right  Hon.  the 
Goremor  in  Council. 

■•  Gc.  BucHABr,  Chief  Secretary  to  Government. 
"Daitd  m  Fort  Si.  Gtorge,  3d  Dee.  1606." 

Seoit  Tfarifig'f  Preface^  iii.— v. 

So  late  as  March  1807,  three  months  after 
the  date  of  this  proclamation,  so  universal  was 
the  dread  of  a  general  revolt  among  the  native 
troops,  that  the  British  officers  attached  to  the 
native  troops  constantly  slept  with  loaded  pis- 
tols under  their  pillows. 

It  appears  that  an  attempt  had  been  made 
Iff  the  military  men  at  Madras,  to  change  the 
shape  of  the  Sepoy  tnrban  into  something 
resembling  the  helmet  of  the  light  infantir  of 
Europe,  and  to  prevent  the  native  troops  from 
xrearing,  on  their  foreheads,  the  marks  cha- 
racteristic of  their  various  castes.  The  sons 
of  the  late  Tippoo,  with  many  noble  Mussul- 
racn  deprived  of  office  at  that  time,  resided  in 
the  fortress  of  Vellore,  and  in  all  probability 
contributed  very  materially  to  excite,  or  to 
inflame  those  suspicions  of  design  against 
their  reli^on,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Madras  government,  and 
generally  known  to  have  been  a  principal 
cause  of  the  insurrection  at  Vellore.  It  was 
this-insorrection  which  first  gave  birth  to  the 
question  upon  missions  to  India;  and  before 
we  deliver  any  opinion  upon  the  subject  itself, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  state  what  had  been 
done  in  former  periods  towards  disseminating 
die  truths  of  the  gospel  in  India,  and  what  new 
exertions  had  been  made  about  the  period  at 
which  this  event  took  place. 

More  than  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the 
first  Protestant  missionaries  appeared  in  India. 
Two  young  divines,  selected  by  the  University 
of  Halle,  were  sent  out  in  this  capacity  by  the 
king  of  Denmark,  and  arrived  at  the  Danish 
settlement  of  Tranquebar  in  1706.  The  mis- 
sion thus  begun,  has  been  ever  since  continued, 
and  has  been  assisted  by  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  established 
in  Uiis  country.  The  same  Society  has,  for 
many  years,  employed  German  missionaries, 
uf  the  Lutheran  persuasion,  for  propagating  the 
doctrines  of  Christi^-nity  among  the  natives  of 
India.  In  1799,  their  number  was  six ;  it  is 
now  reduced  to  five. 

The  Scriptures  translated  into  the  Tamulic 
language,  which  is  vernacular  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  peninsula,  have,  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  been  printed  at  the  Tranquebar 
press,  for  the  use  of  Danish  missionaries  and 
their  converts.  A  printing  press,  indeed,  was 
established  at  that  place  by  the  two  first  Danish 
missionaries  ;  and,  in  1714,  the  Gospel  of  St 
Matlhew,  translated  into  the  dialect  of  Malabar, 
was  printed  there.  Not  a  line  of  the  Scriptures, 
in  any  of  the  languages  current  on  the  coast, 
had  issued  from  the  Bengal  press  on  September 
13,  18W. 

It  does  appear,  however,  about  the  period  of 
the  mutiny  at  Vellore,  and  a  few  years  previous 
to  it,  that  the  number  of  the  missionaries  on 
the  coast  had  been  increased.  In  1804,  the 
MiaaianaTy  Sociefy,  a  recent  institution,  sent  a 
new  mission  to  the  coast  of  Coromandel ;  from 
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whose  papers,  we  think  rieht  to  lay  beforp 
our  readers  the  following  extracts.* 

«<JirarrA31«f,  1805.— Waited  on  A.  B.  Ho 
says,  GovemmerU  seems  to  be  very  willing  to  for' 
ward  our  views.  We  may  stay  at  Madras  as 
long  as  we  please ;  and  when  we  intend  to  go 
into  the  country,  on  our  application  to  the 
governor  by  letter,  he  would  issue  orders  for 
granting  us  passports,  which  would  supersede 
the  necessity  of  a  public  petition. — Lord's 
Day."-~rratu.  ofMiu.  Society,  U.  p.  366. 

In  a  letter  from  Brother  Ringletaube  to  Bro- 
ther Cran,  he  thus  expresses  himself; — 

«  The  passports  Government  has  promised 
you  are  so  valuable,  that  I  should  not  think  a 
journey  too  troublesome  to  obtain  one  for  my* 
self,  if  I  could  not  get  it  through  your  inter- 
ference In  hopes  that  your  application  will 
suffice  to  obtain  one  for  me,  I  enclose  you  my 
Gravesend  passport,  that  will  give  you  the  pai^ 
ticulars  aonceming  my  person.'' — Traiu.  of 
Mi$$.  Soeiity,  II.  p.  369. 

They  obtain  their  passports  from  Govern- 
ment :  and  the  plan  and  objects  of  their  mis- 
sion are  printed,  free  of  expense,  at  the  Gov- 
ernment press. 

« 1805,  June  27,  Dr. sent  for  one  of  us 

to  consult  with  him  on  particular  business. 
He  accordingly  went  The  Doctor  told  Him, 
that  he  had  read  the  publications  which  the 
brethren  lately  brought  from  England,  and  was 
so  much  delighted  with  the  report  of  the 
Directors,  that  he  wished  200  or  more  copies 
of  it  were  printed,  togetherwith  an  introduction, 
giving  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Missionary  Society,  in  order  to  be  distri- 
buted in  the  different  settlements  in  India.  He 
offered  to  print  them  <U  the  Government  press  free 
of  expense.  On  his  return,  we  consulted  with 
our  two  brethren  on  the  subject,  and  resolved 
to  accept  the  Doctor's  favour.  We  have  begun 
to  prepare  it  for  the  press." — Trans,  of  Jtfttt. 
Society,  II.  p.  394. 

In  page  89th  of  the  18th  Number,  Vol.  HL* 
the  Missionaries  write  thus  to  the  Society  in 
London,  about  a  fortnight  before  the  massacre 
at  Vellore. 

« Every  encouragement  is  offered  us  by  the 
established  government  of  the  country.  Hi- 
therto they  have  granted  us  every  requc&:» 
wheUier  solicited  by  ourselves  or  others.  Theii 
permission  to  come  to  this  place ;  their  allow- 
ing us  an  acknowledgment  for  preaching  in  the 
fort,  which  sanctions  us  in  our  work ;  together 
with  the  grant  which  they  have  lately  given  us 
to  hold  a  large  spot  of  ground  every  way  suited 
for  missionary  labours,  are  objects  of  the  last 
importance,  and  remove  every  impediment 
which  might  be  apprehended  from  this  source- 
We  trust  not  to  an  arm  of  flesh ;  but  when  ww 
reflect  on  these  things,  we  cannot  but  beholdt 
the  loving  kindness  of  the  Lord." 

•  There  are  tlx  locletiei  In  England  for  conTertlng 
Heatliens  to  tlie  Christian  religion.  1.  Society  for  Mia^ 
eions  to  Jlfriea  and  the  East ;  of  which  Mewra.  Wilber- 
force,  Grant,  Parry,  and  Thomtona,  are  the  principal 
encouragera.  S.  Methodist  Society  for  Mlsaioni.  S. 
Anabaptist  Society  for  Missions.  4.  Missionary  Soci- 
ety. 5.  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledga. 
6.  Moravian  Missions.  They  all  publish  their  proceed- 
ings. 
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In  a  letter  of  the  same  date,  we  learn,  from 
flrother  Ringletaubc,  the  following  fact : — 

*«  The  Dewan  ul  Travancorc  sent  me  word, 
that  if  I  despatched  one  of  our  Christians  to 
him,  he  would  give  me  leave  to  build  a  church 
at  Magilandy.  Accordingly,  I  shall  send  in  a 
short  time.  For  this  important  service,  our 
society  is  indebted  alone  to  Colonel  » 

without  whou  determined  andfearlen  mUrpotilion, 
none  of  their  missionariet  wmdd  Juxve  been  able  to 
»et  afoot  in  that  country!* 

In  page  381,  Vol.  IL,  Dr.  Kerr,  one  of  the 
chaplains  on  the  Madras  establishment,  bap- 
tises a  Mussulman  who  had  applied  to  him  for 
that  purpose;  upon  the  first  app1icatioD>  it 
appears  that  Dr.  Kerr  hesitated;  but  upon  the 
Mussulman  threatening  to  rise  against  him  on 
the  day  of  judgment,  Dr.  Kerr  complies. 

It  appears  that  in  the  Tinevelly  district, 
about  a  year  before  the  massacre  of  Vellore, 
not  only  riots,  but  very  serious  perseoutions  of 
Che  converted  natives  had  taken  place,  from 
the  jealousy  evinced  by  the  Hindoos  and  Mus- 
sulmen  at  the  progress  of  the  gospel. 

<«<Rev.  Sir,— -I  thought  you  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  late  vexations  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  those  parts,  arising  from  the  blind  zeal 
of  the  Heathens  and  Mahometans ;  the  latter 
viewing  with  a  jealous  eye  the  progress  of  the 
gospel,  and  trying  to  destroy,  or  at  least  to  clog 
it,  by  all  the  crafty  means  in  their  power.  I 
therefore  did  not  choose  to  trouble  you ;  but  as 
no  stop  has  been  put  to  these  grievances,  things 
go  on  from  bad  to  worse,  as  you  will  see  from 
what  has  happened  at  Hickadoe.  The  Catechist 
has  providentially  escaped  from  that  outra- 
geous attempt,  by  the  assistance  of  ten  or 
twelve  of  our  Christians,  and  has  made  good 
his  flight  to  Palamcotta ;  whilst  the  exasperated 
mob,  coming  from  Padeckepalloe,  hovered 
round  the  village,  plundering  the  houses  of  the 
Christians,  and  ill-treating  their  families,  by 
kicking,  flogging,  and  other  bad  usage ;  these 
monsters  not  even  forbearing  to  attack,  strip, 
rob,  and  miserably  beat  the  Catechist  Jesuadian, 
who,  partly  from  illness  and  partly  through 
fear,  had  shut  himself  up  in  his  house.  I  have 
heard  various  accounts  of  this  sad  event ;  but 
yesterday  the  Catechist  himself  called  on  me, 
and  told  me  the  truth  of  it.  From  what  he 
says,  it  is  plain  that  the  Manikar  of  Wayrom 
(a  Black  peace-officer  ot  that  place)  has  con- 
irived  the  whole  aflair,  with  a  view  to  vex  the 
Christians.  I  doubt  not  that  these  facts  have 
been  reported  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  K.  by  the  country- 
priest  ;  and  if  I  mention  them  to  you,  it  is  with 
a  view  to  show  in  what  a  forlorn  state  the  poor 
Christians  hereabout  are,  and  how  desirable 
a  thing  it  would  be,  if  the  Rev,  Mr.  Ringle- 
taube  were  to  come  hither  as  soon  as  possible ; 
then  tranquillity  would  be  restored,  and  future 
molestations  prevented.  I  request  you  to  com- 
municate this  letter  to  him  with  my  compli- 
Jlkent!«.  I  am,  sir,^.  Manapaar,  June  8-,  1805.' 

**This  letter  lefl  a  deep  impression  on  my 
mind,  especially  when  I  received  a  fuller  ac- 
count of  the  troubles  of  the  Christians.  By  the 
Black  underlings  of  the  Collectors,  they  are 
frequently  driven  from  their  homes,  put  in  the 
stocks,  and  exposed  for  a  fortnight  together  to 


the  heat  of  the  raging  sun,  and  the  cbiUiii| 
dews  of  the  night,  all  because  there  is  no 
European  Missionary  to  bring  their  cc*mplaints 
to  the  ear  of  Government,  who,  I  am  happy  to 
add,  have  never  been  deficient  in  their  duty  of 
procuring  redress,  where  the  Christians  have 
had  to  complain  of  real  injuries.  One  of  the 
most  trying  cases,  mentioned  in  a  postscript  of 
the  above  letter,  is  that  of  Christians  being 
flogged  till  they  consent  to  hold  the  torches  to 
the  Heathen  idols.  The  letter  says  '  the  Cat- 
echist of  CoUesigrapatuam  has  informed  me, 
that  the  above  Manikar  has  forced  a  Christian, 
of  the  Villally  caste,  who  attends  at  our  church, 
to  sweep  the  temple  of  the  idol.  A  severe  flog- 
ging was  given  on  this  occasion.' — ^From  such 
facts,  the  postscript  continues,  <You  may 
guess  at  the  deplorable  situation  of  our  fellow- 
believers,  as  long  as  every  Manikar  thinks  he 
has  a  right  to  do  them  what  violence  he 
pleases.' 

"  It  must  be  observed,  to  the  glory  of  the  Sa- 
viour who  is  strong  in  weakness,  that  many  of 
the  Neophytes  in  that  district  have  withstood 
all  these  fiery  trials  with  firmness.  Many  also, 
it  is  to  be  lamented,  have  fallen  ofi*  in  the  evil 
day,  and  at  least  so  far  yielded  to  the  importu- 
nity of  their  persecutors,  as  again  to  daub 
their  faces  with  paint  and  ashes,  aHer  the  man- 
ner of  the  Heathen.  How  great  this  falling 
ofi*  has  been  I  am  not  yet  able  to  judge.  But 
I  am  happy  to  add,  that  the  Board  of  Revenue 
has  issued  the  strictest  orders  against  all  un- 
provoked persecution." — Trant,  of  Miss.  Society^ 
11.431,  43a 

The  following  quotations  evince  how  far  from 
indiflerent  the  natives  are  to  the  progress  of 
the  Christian  religion  in  the  East. 

« 1805.  Oct,  10.— A  respectable  Brahmin  in 
the  Company's  employ  called  on  us.  We  endea- 
voured to  point  out  to  him  the  important  object 
of  our  coming  to  India,  and  mentioned  some 
of  the  great  and  glorious  truths  of  the  gospel, 
which  we  wished  to  impart  in  the  native  lan- 
guage. He  seemed  much  hurt,  and  told  us 
the  Grentoo  religion  was  of  a  divine  origin  as 
well  as  the  Christian ; — that  heaven  was  like 
a  palace  which  had  many  doors,  at  which  peo- 
ple may  enter; — that  variety  is  pleasing  to  God, 
dec. — and  a  number  of  other  arguments  which 
we  hear  every  day.  On  taking  leave,  he  said, 
Uhe  Company  has  got  the  country,  (for  the 
English  are  very  clever,)  and,  perhaps,  they 
may  succeed  in  depriving  the  Brahmins  of 
their  power,  and  let  you  have  iu' " 

**  November  16(A.  Received  a  letter  from  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Taylor;  we  are  happy  to  find  he  is 
safely  arrived  at  Calcutta,  and  that  our  Baptist 
brethren  are  labouring  with  increasing  success. 
The  natives  around  us  are  astonished  to  hear 
this  news.  It  is  bad  news  to  the  Brahmins, 
who  seem  unable  to  account  for  it;  they  say 
the  world  is  going  to  ruin."—- TVatu.  of  Miss.  So- 
ae<y,  IL  4S2  6c  426. 

**  While  living  in  the  town,  our  house  was 
watched  by  the  natives  from  morning  to  night, 
to  see  if  any  person  came  to  converse  about 
religion.  This  prevented  many  from  coming 
who  have  been  very  desirous  of  hearing  of 
the  ^^ood  way," — Trans,  of  Miss,  Societtff  No.  16L 
p.  87. 
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Aff  Heathen,  of  great  inflaence  and  connec- 
tions, or  Brahmins,  were  inclined  to  join  the 
Christian  church,  it  would  probably  cause 
commotions  and  even  rebellions,  either  to  pre- 
vent them  from  it,  or  to  endanger  their  life.  In 
former  years,  we  had  some  instances  of  this 
kind  at  Tranqoebar ;  where  they  were  protect- 
ed by  the  assistance  of  government.  If  such 
instances  should  happen  now  in  our  present 
times,  we  don't  know  what  the  consequence 
would  be."— TVani.  of  jlfig».  Soridy,!!.  185. 

This  last  extract  is  contained  in  a  letter  from 
Banish  Missionaries  at  Tranquebar,  to  the 
Directors  of  the  Missionary  Society  at  London. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  contend,  after  jhese  ex- 
tracts, that  no  symptoms  of  jealousy  upon  the 
subject  of  religion  had  been  evinced  on  the 
coast,  except  in  the  case  of  the  insurrection  at 
Vellore ;  or  that  no  greater  activity  than  com- 
mon had  prevailed  among  the  missionaries. 
We  are  very  far,  however,  from  attributing  that 
insurrection  exclusively,  or  even  principally, 
to  any  apprehensions  from  the  zeal  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. The  rumor  of  that  zeal  might  pro- 
bably have  more  readily  disposed  the  minds  of 
the  troops  for  the  corrupt  influence  exercised 
upon  them;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
massacre  was  principally  owing  to  the  adroit 
use  made  by  the  sons  of  Tippoo,  and  the  high 
Mussulmen  living  in  the  fortress,  of  the  abomi- 
nable military  foppery  of  our  people. 

After  this  short  sketch  of  what  has  been 
lately  passing  on  the  coast,  we  shall  attempt  to 
give  a  similar  account  of  the  missionary  pro- 
ceedings in  Bengal;  and  it  appears  to' us, it 
will  be  more  satisfactory  to  do  so  as  much  as 
pussible  in  the  words  of  the  missionaries  them- 
selves. In  our  extracts  from  their  publications, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  show  the  cnaracter  and 
style  of  the  men  employed  in  these  missions, 
the  extent  of  their  success,  or  rather  of  their 
failure,  and  the  general  impression  made  upon 
the  people  by  their  eflbrts  for  the  dissemination 
of  the  gospel. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  premise,  that  the  mis- 
sions in  Bengal,  of  which  the  public  have 
heard  so  much  of  late  years,  are  the  mis- 
sions of  Anabaptist  dissenters,  whose  peculiar 
and  distinguishing  tenet  it  is,  to  baptize  the 
members  of  their  church  by  plunging  them 
into  the  water  when  they  are  grown  up,  instead 
of  sprinkling  them  with  water  when  they  are 
young.  Among  the  subscribers  to  this  society, 
we  perceive  the  respectable  name  of  the  De- 
puty Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company, 
who,  in  the  common  routine  of  office,  will  suc- 
ceed to  the  chair  of  that  Company  at  the  en- 
suing election.  The  Chairman  and  Deputy 
Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company,  are  also 
both  of  them  trustees  to  another  religious  so- 
ciety for  misgions  to  Africa  and  the  East* 

The  first  number  of  the  jSnabaptist  Mstioiu 
ioforms  us  that  the  origin  of  the  society  will  be 
Ibnsd  ia  the  workings  of  Brother  Carty*t  mtnif, 
wehote  ktart  appears  to  have  been  tet  upon  the  con- 
version oftke  Heathen  in  1786,  befort  he  came  to  re- 
side  at  Motdton^  (So.  I.  p.  1.)  These  workings 
produced  a  sermon  at  Northampton,  and  the 
sermon  a  subscription  to  convert  420  millions 
nf  Pa^ns.    Of  the  subscription  we  have  the 

iJowin^  account:   "Information  has    come 


from  Brother.  Carey  that  a  gentleman  fh>m 
Northumberland  had  promised  to  send  him  SOt 
for  the  Society,  and  to  subscribe  four  guineaf 
annually." 

«  At  this  meeting  at  Northampton  two  ether 
friends  subscribed,  and  paid  two  guineas  af  iece, 
two  more  one  guinea  each,  and  another  half  a 
guinea,  making  six  guineas  and  a  half  in  all. 
And  such  members  as  were  present  of  the  first 
subscribers,  paid  their  subscriptions  into  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer;  who  proposed  to  put 
the  sum  now  received  into  the  hands  of  a 
banker,  who  will  pay  interest  for  the  same.** 
— Bapt,  Mis.  Soc,  No.  I.  p.  6. 

In  their  first  proceedings  they  are  a  good  deal 
guided  by  Brother  Thomas,  who  has  been  in 
Bengal  before,  and  who  lays  before  the  Society 
an  history  of  his  life  and  adventures,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extract : — 

«  On  my  arrival  in  Calcutta,  I  sought  for  re- 
ligions people,  but  found  none.  At  last,  how 
was  I  rejoiced  to  hear  that  a  very  religious 
man  was  coming  to  dine  with  me  at  a  house  in 
Calcutta ;  a  man  who  would  not  omit  his  closet 
hours,  of  a  morning  or  evening,  at  sea  or  on  land, 
for  all  the  world.  I  concealed  my  impatience 
as  well  as  I  could,  till  the  joyful  moment  came : 
and  a  moment  it  was,  for  I  soon  heard  him  take 
the  Lord's  name  in  vain,  and  it  was  like  a  cold 
dagger,  with  which  I  received  repeated  stabs 
in  the  course  of  half  an  hour's  conversation; 
and  he  was  ready  to  kick  me  when  I  spoke  of 
some  things  commonly  believed  by  other  hypo- 
crites, concerning  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and 
with  fury  put  an  end  to  our  conversation,  by 
saying  I  was  a  mad  enthusiast,  to  suppose  that 
Jesus  Christ  had  any  thing  to  do  in  the  creation 
of  the  world,  who  was  bom  only  seventeen 
hundred  years  ago.  When  I  returned,  he  went 
home  in  the  same  ship,  and  I  found  him  a 
strict  observer  of  devotional  hours,  but  an 
enemy  to  all  religion,  and  horribly  loose,  vain, 
and  intemperate  in  his  life  and  conversation. 
.  **  After  this  /  advertiud  for  a  Christian ;  and 
that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood,  I  shall  sub- 
join a  copy  of  the  advertisement,  from  the 
Indian  Gazette  of  November  1,  1783,  which 
now  lies  before  mey-^Bapt.  Mis.  Soc.  No.  I.  p. 
U,  15. 

Brother  Thomas  relates  the  Conversion  of  an 
Hindoo  on  the  Malabar  Coast  to  the  Society. 

"  A  certain  man,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  had 
inquired  of  various  devotees  and  priests,  how 
he  might  make  atonement  for  his  sins;  and  at 
last  he  was  directed  to  drive  iron  spikes,  suf- 
ficiently blunted,  through  his  sandals,  and  on 
these  spikes  he  was  to  place  his  naked  feet, 
and  walk  (if  I  mistake  not^  250  coss,  that  is* 
about  480  miles.  If,  througn  loss  of  blood,  or 
weakness  of  body,  he  was  obliged  to  halt,  he 
might  wait  for  healing  and  strength.  He  un- 
dertook the  journey ;  and  while  he  halted  under 
a  large  shady  tree  where  the  gospel  was  some- 
times preached,  one  of  the  missionaries  came^ 
and  preached  in  his  hearing  from  these  words, 
The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from' all  sin. 
While  he  was  preaching,  the  man  rose  up, 
threw  off  his  torturing  sandals,  and  cried  oul 
aloud,  *  This  is  what  I  wantt'**^Bapt,  Mis,  Sjc 
No.  I.  p.  29. 
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On  June  13, 1793,  the  missioDaries  set  sail, 
earrying,wiih  them  letters  to  tliree  supposed 
converts  *  of  Brother  Thomas,  Parbotee,  Ram 
Ram  Boshoo,  and  Mohun  Chund.  Upon  their 
arrival  in  India,  they  found,  to  their  inexpres- 
sible mortification,  that  Ram  Ram  had  relapsed 
into  paganism:  and  we  shall  present  our 
readers  with  a  picture  of  the  present  and 
worldly  misery  to  which  an  Hindoo  is  subject- 
ed, who  becomes  a  convert  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. Every  body  knows  that  the  population 
of  Hindostan  is  divided  into  castes,  or  classes 
of  persons ;  and  that  when  a  man  loses  his 
caste,  he  is  shunned  by  his  wife,  children, 
friends,  and  relations ;  that  it  is  considered  as 
an  abomination  to  lodge  or  eat  with  him ;  and 
that  he  is  a  wanderer  and  an  outcast  upon  the 
earth.  Caste  can  be  lost  by  a  variety  of  means, 
and  the  Protestant  missionaries  have  always 
made  the  loss  of  it  a  previous  requisite  to  ad- 
mission into  the  Christian  church. 

**  On  our  arrival  at  Calcutta,  we  found  poor 
Ram  Boshoo  waiting  for  us :  but,  to  our  great 
grief,  he  has  been  bowing  down  to  idols  again. 
When  Mr.  T.  leA  India,  he  went  from  place  to 
place ;  but,  forsaken  by  the  Hindoos,  and  ne- 
glected by  the  Europeans,  he  was  seized  with 
a  flux  and  fever.  In  this  state,  he  says,  *  I  had 
nothing  to  support  me  or  my  family ;  a  relation 
offered  to  save  me  from  perishing  for  want  of 
necessaries,  on  condition  of  my  bowing  to  the 
idol ;  I  knew  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Chris- 
tians worshipped  idols ;  I  thought  they  might 
be  commanded  to  honour  images  in  some  part 
of  the  Bible  which  I  had  not  seen ;  I  hesitated, 
and  complied ;  but  I  love  Christianity  still.' " 
^BapU  Mis.  Soc.  Vol.  L  p.  64, 66. 

**Jafu  8,  1794.  We  thought  to  write  to  you 
long  before  this,  but  our  hearts  have  been  bur- 
thened  with  cares  and  sorrows.  It  was  very 
afflicting  to  hear  of  Ram  Boshoo's  great  perse- 
cution and  fall.  Deserted  by  Englishmen,  and 
persecuted  by  his  own  countrymen,  he  was 
nigh  unto  death.  The  natives  gathered  in 
bodies,  and  threw  dust  in  the  air  as  he  passed 
along  the  streets  in  Calcutta.  At  last  one  of 
his  relations  offered  him  an  asylum  on  condi- 
tion of  his  bowing  down  to  their  idols." — Bapt, 
Jfu.  Soc,  Vol.  I.  p.  78. 

Brother  Carey*s  Piety  at  Sea, 

*<  Brother  Carey,  while  very  sea-sick,  and 
leaning  over  the  ship  to  relieve  his  stomach 
from  that  very  oppressive  complaint,  said  his 
mind  was  even  then  filled  with  consolation  in 
contemplating  the  wonderful  goodness  of  God." 
— IMcf.  p.  76. 

EaOraett  from  Brother  Carey*i  and  Brother  Tho- 
ma^t  JournalSf  at  tea  and  by  land, 

« 1799.  June  16.  LortTt  Day,  A  little  recovered 
Irom  my  sickness ;  met  for  prayer  and  exhorta- 
tion in  my  cabin ;  had  a  dispute  with  a  French 
deist."— /Wrf.  p.  153. 

** 30.  Lorits  Day,  A  pleasant  and  pro- 
fitable day :  our  congregation  composed  of  ten 
persons." — Ibid,  p.  159. 

« July  7,  Another  pleasanlf  and  profitable 
Jiord's  day;  our  congregation  increased  with 
one.  Had  much  sweet  enjoyment  with  God." — 
Ibid. 


**  1794.  Jan,  26.  LorePt  Day,  Found  muck 
pleasure  in  reading  Edwards'  Sermon  on  tu  Ju»> 
tice  of  God  in  the  damnation  of  Sinners," — lb,  p.  1 65 

"  jSpril  6.  Had  some  sweetness  to-day,  espe- 
cially in  reading  Edwards'  Sermon." — Ibid,  p. 
171. 

"June  8.  This  evening  reached  Bowlea, 
where  we  lay  to  for  the  Sabbath.  Felt  thankfnl 
that  God  had  preserved  us,  and  wondered  at 
his  regard  for  so  mean  a  creature.  I  was  un- 
able to  wrestle  with  God  in  prayer  for  many  ot 
my  dear  friends  in  England." — Ibid,  p.  179. 

" 16.    TThis  day  I  preached  twice  at 

Malda,  where  Mr.  Thomas  met  me.  Had  much 
enjoyment ;  and  though  our  congregation  did 
not  exc^d  sixteen,  yet  the  pleasure  I  felt  in 
having  my  tongue  once  more  set  at  liberty,  1 
can  hardly  describe.  Was  enabled  to  be  faith- 
ful, and  felt  a  sweet  affection  for  immortal 
souls." — Ibid,  p.  180. 

**  1796.  Feb,  6.  I  am  now  in  my  study ;  and 
oh,  it  is  a  sweet  place,  because  of  the  presence 
of  God  with  the  vilest  of  men.  It  is  at  the  top 
of  the  house;  I  have  but  one  window  in  it." — 
Ibid,jp.  295. 

*<  The  work  to  which  God  has  set  his  hand 
will  infallibly  prosper.  Christ  has  begun  to 
bombard  this  strong  and  ancient  fortress,  and 
will  assuredly  carry  it." — Bapt,  Miss,  VoL  L  p 
328. 

«  More  missionaries  I  think  absolutely  neces- 
sary  to  the  support  of  the  interest  Should  any 
natives  join  us,  they  would  become  outcast  im« 
mediately,  and  must  be  consequently  supported 
by  us.  The  missionaries  on  the  coast  are  to 
this  day  obliged  to  provide  for  those  who  join 
them,  as  I  learn  from  a  letter  sent  to  brother 
Thomas  by  a  son  of  one  of  the  missionaries." 
-^Ibid.  p.  334. 

In  the  last  extract  our  readers  will  perceive 
a  new  difficulty  attendant  upon  the  progress  of 
Christianity  in  the  East.  The  convert  must 
not  only  be  subjected  to  degradation,  but  his 
degradation  is  so  complete,  and  his  means  of 
providing  for  himself  so  entirely  destroyed, 
that  he  must  be  fed  by  his  instructor.  The 
slightest  success  in  Hindostan  would  eat  up 
the  revenues  of  the  East  India  Company. 

Three  years  aAer  their  arrival  these  zealous 
and  most  active  missionaries  give  the  follow* 
ing  account  of  their  success. 

« I  bless  God,  our  prospect  is  considerably 
brightened  up,  and  our  hopes  are  more  en- 
larged than  at  any  period  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  mission,  owing  to  very  pleasing 
appearances  of  the  gospel  having  been  made 
effectual  to  fovb  poor  labouring  Mussulmen, 
who  have  been  setting  their  faces  towards  Zion 
ever  since  the  month  of  August  last.  I  hope 
their  baptism  will  not  be  much  longer  deferred  ; 
and  that  might  encourage  Mohun  Chund,  Par- 
bottee,  and  Cassi  Naut  (who  last  year  appeared 
to  set  out  in  the  ways  of  God),  to  declare  for 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  an  open  profession 
of  their  faith  in  him.  Swm  of  the  natives,  ipe 
h(y>e,  are  indeed  converted."— Bt^f.  Miss,  VoL  I. 
p.  345,  346. 

Effects  of  Preaching  to  an  Hindoo  Congregatimu 

'*  I  then  told  them,  that  if  they  could  not  tel] 

me,  I  would  tell  them,-  and  that  God,  who  had 
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peroutled  the  HiDdoos  to  sink  into  a  sea  of 
^kness,  had  at  length  commiserated  them; 
and  sent  me  and  my  colleagues  to  preach  life 
(0  them.  I  then  told  them  of  Christ,  his  death, 
bis  person,  his  love,  his  being  the  surety  of 
finnerSv  his  power  to  save,  dec,  and  exhorted 
Ihem  earnestly  and  affectionately  to  come  to 
him.  Effects  were  various;  one  man  came 
before  I  hai  well  done,  and  wanted  to  seL 
siockings  to  me." — Bapl,  Mits.  Vol.  L  p.  357. 

JSztrads  from  Joumalt. 

"■After  worship,  I  received  notice  that  the 
printing-press  was  just  arrived  at  the  Ghat  from 
Calcutta.  Retired,  and  thanked  God  for  fur- 
nishmg  as  with  a  press." — Ibid,  p.  469. 

Succeu  in  the  Sixth  Year, 

*  We  lament  that  several  who  did  run  well 
are  now  hindered.  We  have  faint  hopes  of  a 
few,  and  pretty  strong  hcpa  of  one  or  two;  but 
if  I  say  more,  it  must  either  be  a  dull  recital 
of  our  journeying  to  one  place  or  another  to 
preach  the  gospel,  or  something  else  relating 
lo  ourselves,  of  which  I  ought  to  be  the  last  to 
speak."— /6idL  p.  488. 

CXTBACTS    FBOX  Mk.  WaHd's  JoUBITAI.,  A  KBW 
AXABAPTIST  MlSSIOlTABT  8BHT  OtJT  IB  1799. 

Iff*.  Ward  admirei  the  Captain, 

**  Several  of  our  friends  who  have  been  sick 
begin  to  look  up.  This  evening  we  had  a  most 
precious  hour  at  prayer.  Captain  Wickes  read 
from  the  12th  verse  of  the  33d  of  Exodus,  and 
then  joined  in  prayer.  Our  hearts  were  all 
warmed.  We  shook  hands  with  our  dear 
c^tain,  and,  in  design,  clasped  him  to  our 
bosoms." — Ibid.  Vol.  II.  p.  2. 

Mr,  Ward  is  frightened  by  a  Privateer, 

"Jwne  1 1.   Held  our  conference  this  evening. 
K  vessel  is  still  pursuing  us,  which  the  Cap- 
tain believes  to  be  a  Frenchman.    I  feel  some 
alann :  considerable  alarm.    Oh  Lord,  be  thou 
our  defender !  the  vessel  seems  to  gain  upon 
us.    (Quarter  past  eleven  at  night.)    There  is 
no  doubt  of  the  vessel  being  a  French  priva- 
teer :  when  we  changed  our  tack,  she  changed 
hers.    We  have,  since  dark,  changed  into  our 
old  course,  so  that  possibly  we  shall  lose  her. 
Brethren  G.  and  B.  have  engaged  in  prayer : 
▼e  have  read  Luther*s  psalm,  and  our  minds 
ire  pretty  well  composed.    Our  guns  are  all 
loaded,  and  the  captain  seems  very  low.    All 
hand^  are  at  the  guns,  and  the  matches  are 
^ted.    I  go  to  the  end  of  the  ship.    I  can 
just  see  the  vessel,  though  it  is  very  foggy.    A 
ball  whizzes  over  my  head,  and  makes  me 
tremble.    I  go  down,  and  go  to  prayer  with  our 
fnenisr^Bapi,  Mm,  Vol.  IL  p.  3,  4. 

Ur,  Ward  feeU  a  regard  for  the  8ailor$, 

''iWy  12^  I  never  felt  so  much  for  any  men 
as  fior  oar  sailors;  a  tenderuess  which  could 
veep  over  them.  Oh,  Jesus !  let  thy  blood 
cover  some  of  them !  A  sweet  prayer  meeting. 
Verily  God  is  here."— /«rf.  p.  7. 

Mr,  Ward  tees  an  American  Vestelf  and  longs  to 
preach  to  the  Sailors, 

'*&pt,  27.  An  American  vessel  is  along-side. 


and  the  captain  is  speaking  to  their  captain 
through  his  trumpet  How  p>asant  to  talk  to 
a  friend !  I  have  be^n  looking  at  them  through 
the  glass ;  the  sailors  sit  in  a  group,  and  are 
making  their  observations  upon  us.  I  long  to 
go  and  preach  to  them." — Jfnd.  p.  11. 

Feelings  of  the  Natives  upon  hearing  their  Religion 

attacked, 

« 1800.  Feb,  25.  Brother  C.  had  some  con- 
versation with  one  of  the  Mussulmen,  who 
asked,  upon  his  denying  the  divine  mission  of 
Mahommed,  what  was  to  become  of  Mussul- 
men and  Hindoos !  Brother  C.  expressed  his 
fears  that  they  would  all  be  lost.  The  man 
seemed  as  if  he  would  have  torn  him  to 
pieces." — Ibid,^,  51. 

«  Mar,  30.  The  people  seem  quite  anjcious 
to  get  the  h3rmns  which  we  give  away.  The 
Brahmins  are  rather  uneasy.  The  Governor 
advised  his  Brahmins  to  send  their  children  to 
learn  English.  They  replied,  that  we  seemed 
to  take  pains  to  make  the  natives  Christians ; 
and  they  were  afraid  that,  their  children  being 
of  tender  age,  would  make  them  a  more  easy 
conquest" — Ibid,  p.  168. 

**  JprU  27.  Lord^s  Day.  One  Brahmin  said, 
he  had  no  occasion  for  a  hymn,  for  they  were 
all  over  the  country.  He  could  go  into  any 
house  and  read  one." — Ibid,  p.  61. 

**  May  9.  Brother  Fountain  was  this  even- 
ing at  Buddabarry.  At  the  close,  the  Brahmins 
having  collected  a  number  of  boys,  they  set  up 
a  great  shout,  and  followed  the  breli^ren  out  of 
the  village  with  noise  and  shoutings." — Ibid. 

*'May  16.  Brother  Carey  and  I  were  at  Bud- 
dabarry this  evening.  No  sooner  had  we  be- 
gun, than  a  Brahmin  went  round  to  all  the  rest 
that  were  present,  and  endeavoured  to  pull 
them  away."— £ap<.  Miss,  Vol.  11.  p.  62. 

*«-^— 30.  This  evening  at  Buddabarry,  the 
man  mentioned  in  my  journal  of  March  14th 
insulted  Brother  Carey.  He  asked  why  we 
came ;  and  said,  if  we  could  employ  the  natives 
as  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  dec.  it  would  be 
very  well ;  but  that  they  did  not  want  our  hoU-> 
ness.  In  exact  conformity  with  this  sentiment, 
our  Brahmin  told  Brother  Thomas  when  here, 
that  he  did  not  want  the  favour  of  God."— /6u/. 
p.  63. 

**  June  22.  Lord^s  Day,  A  Brahmin  has  been 
several  times  to  disturb  the  children,  and  to 
curse  Jesus  Christ!  Another  Brahmin  com- 
plained to  Brother  Carey  that,  by  our  school 
and  printing,  we  were  now  teaching  the  gospel 
to  their  children  from  their  infancy."— /6ta. 
p.  66. 

**June  29.  Lonfs  Day,  This  evening  a 
Brahmin  went  round  amongst  the  people  who 
were  collected  to  hear  Brother  Carey,  to  per- 
suade them  not  to  accept  of  our  papers.  Thus 
'darkness  struggles  with  the  light.'" — Ibid,^, 
66. 

<<It  was  deemed  advisable  to  nrint  2000 
copies  of  the  New  Testament,  and  also  500 
additional  copies  of  Matthew,  for  immediate 
distribution;  to  which  are  annexed  some  of 
Uie  most  remarkable  prophecies  in  the  Old 
Testament  respecting  Christ  These  are  now 
distributing,  together  with  copies  of  several 
evangelical  hymns,  and  a  very  earnest  and 
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pertinent  address  to  the  natives,  respecting  the 
gospel.  It  was  written  by  Ram  Boshoo,  and 
contains  a  hundred  lines  in  Bengalee  verse. 
We  hear  that  these  papers  are  read  with  mach 
attention,  and  that  apprehensions  are  rising  in 
the  minds  of  some  of  the  Brahmins  whereunto 
these  things  may  grow." — Ibi(L  p.  69. 

"  We  have  printed  several  small  pieces  in 
Bengalee,  which  have  had  a  large  circulation." 
— /6u/.  p.  77. 

Mr,  Fountain*s  graiUudt  to  Hervey. 

'*  When  I  was  about  eighteen  or  nineteen 
vears  of  age,  Htrvey*8  Meditationi  fell  into  my 
hands.  Till  then  I  had  read  nothing  but  my 
Bible  and  the  prayer  book.  This  ushered  me 
as  it  were  into  a  new  world !  It  expanded  my 
mind,  and  excited  a  thirst  aAer  knowledge: 
and  this  was  not  all ;  I  derived  spiritual  as 
well  as  intellectual  advantages  from  it  I  shall 
bless  God  for  this  book  while  I  live  upon  earth, 
and  when  J  get  to  heaven,  I  wiU  thank  dear  Hervey 
him$el/:'Sapt.  Miee.  Vol.  H.  p.  90. 

Hatred  of  the  Nativet  to  the  GospeL 

"Jan,  27.  The  inveterate  hatred  that  the 
Brahmins  every  where  show  to  the  gosptl,  and 
(he  very  name  of  Jesus,  in  which  they  are 
joined  by  many  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort, 
■'equires  no  common  degree  of  self-possession, 
caution,  and  prudence.  The  seeming  failure 
of  some  we  hoped  well  of  is  a  source  of  con- 
siderable anxiety  and  grief." — Ibid,  p.  1 10. 

«  Jug,  31.  LorcTs  Day,  We  have  the  honour 
of  printing  the  first  book  that  was  ever  printed 
in  Bengalee ;  and  this  is  the  first  piece  in  which 
Brahmins  have  been  opposed,  perhaps  for  thou- 
sands of  years.  All  their  books  are  filled  with 
accounts  to  establish  Brahminism,  and  raise 
Brahmins  to  the  seat  of  God.  Hence  they  are 
believed  to  be  inferior  gods.  All  the  waters 
of  salvation  in  the  country  are  supposed  to 
meet  in  the  foot  of  a  Brahmin.  It  is  reckoned 
they  have  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell,  and 
have  power  over  sickness  and  health,  life  and 
death.  O  pray  that  Brahminism  may  come 
down!"— JWd.p.  111. 

*<  Oct,  3.  Brother  Marshman  having  directed 
the  children  in  the  Bengalee  school  to  write 
out  a  piece  written  by  Brother  Fountain  (a 
kind  of  catechism),  the  schoolmaster  reported 
yesterday  that  all  the  boys  would  leave  the 
school  rather  than  write  it;  that  it  was  de- 
signed to  make  them  lose  caste,  and  make  them 
Feringae ;  that  is,  persons  who  have  descended 
from  those  who  were  formerly  converted  by 
the  papists,  and  who  are  to  this  day  held  in 
the  greatest  contempt  by  the  Hindoos.  From 
this  you  may  gather  how  much  contempt  a 
converted  native  would  meet  with." — Ibid,  p. 
119,  114. 

•'Od.  26.  Lor^eDay,  Blkarrotf  told  Brother 
Carey  to-day  what  the  people  talked  among 
themselves—'  Formerly,*  say  they, « here  were 
no  white  people  amongst  us.  Now  the  English 
have  taken  the  country,  and  it  is  getting  full 
of  whites.  Now  also  the  white  man's  shaster 
is  publishing.  Is  it  not  going  to  be  fulfilled 
which  is  written  in  our  shasters,  that  aU  thall 
he  of  one  eaitt  s  and  will  not  this  caste  be  the 
gospel r  "-^Ibif!  p.  lid. 


'<  Noo>  7.  He  also  attempted  rej  t medlir  « 
introduce  Christ  and  him  crucified;  but  they 
would  immediately  manifest  the  utmost  didike 
of  the  very  name  of  him.  Nay,  in  their  turn 
they  commended  Creeshnoo,  and  invited  Bro- 
.ther  C.  to  believe  in  him."— /^U  p.  118. 

**J)ee,  28.  This  forenoon  Gokool  came  to 
tell  us  that  Kristno  and  his  whole  family  were 
in  confinement !  Astonishing  news !  It  seems 
the  whole  neighbourhood,  as  soon  as  it  was 
noised  abroad  that  these  people  had  lost  caste, 
was  in  an  uproar.  It  is  said  that  two  thou« 
sand  people  were  assembled  pouring  their 
anathemas  on  these  new  converts." — Baptm 
Mies,  Vol.  IL  p.  125. 

**Jan.  12.  The  Brahmins  and  the  young 
people  show  every  degree  of  contempt ;  and 
the  name  of  Christ  is  become  a  by-word,  like 
the  name  methodist  in  England  formerly." — Ibid, 
p.  130. 

**  Sept,  25.  I  then  took  occasion  to  tell  them 
that  the  Brahmins  only  wanted  their  mon^, 
and  cared  nothing  about  their  salvation.  To 
this  they  readily  assented." — Ibid,  p.  134. 

"  Noo,  23.  Lord's  Day,  Went  with  Brother 
Carey  to  the  new  pagoda,  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  town.  About  ten  Brahmins  attended.  They 
behaved  in  the  most  scoffing  and  blasphemous 
manner,  treating  the  name  of  Christ  with  the 
greatest  scorn ;  nor  did  they  discontinue  their 
ridicule  while  Brother  Carey  prayed  with  them. 
No  name  amongst  men  seems  so  offensive  to 
them  as  that  of  our  adorable  Rbdxxxkb  !"-^ 
Ibid,  p.  138. 

"  Dec,  24.  The  Governor  had  the  goodness 
to  call  on  us  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  de- 
sired us  to  secure  the  girl,  at  least  within  our 
walls,  for  a  few  days,  as  he  was  persuaded  the 
people  round  the  country  were  so  exasperated 
at  Kristno*s  embracing  the  gospel,  that  he  could 
not  answer  for  their  safety.  A  number  of  the 
mob  might  come  from  twenty  miles  distant  in 
the  night,  and  murder  them  aUy  without  the  per- 
petrators being  discovered.  He  believed,  thai 
had  they  obtained  the  girl,  they  would  have 
murdered  her  before  the  morning,  and  thought 
they  had  been  doing  God  service!" — Ibid.  p. 
143,  144. 

«  Jan,  30.  AAer  speaking  about  ten  minutes, 
a  rude  fellow  began  to  be  very  abusive,  and» 
with  the  help  of  a  few  boys,  raised  such  a  cla- 
mour that  nothing  could  be  heard.  At  length, 
seeing  no  hope  of  their  becoming  quiet,  I  re« 
tired  to  the  other  part  of  the  town.  They  fol- 
lowed, hallooing,  and  crying,  <Hurree  boll!' 
(an  exclamation  in  honour  of  Veeshno).  They 
at  last  began  to  pelt  me  with  stones  and  diru 
One  of  the  men,  who  knew  the  house  to  which 
Brother  Carey  was  gone,  advised  me  to  accom- 
pany him  thither,  saying,  that  these  people 
would  not  hear  our  words.  Going  with  him,  I 
met  Brother  C.  We  were  not  a  little  pleased 
that  the  devil  had  begun  to  bestir  himself,  in- 
ferring from  hence  that  he  suspected  danger." 
— i^td  p.  148, 149. 

Feelings  of  an  Hindoo  Boy  upon  ihe  eve  of  Cot^ 

version, 

• 

**  Nov,  18.  One  of  the  boys  of  the  school^ 
called  Benjamin,  is  under  consideraMe  eoii> 
cern  *  indeed  there  is  a  general  stir  araongsi 
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lie  chiklreiiy  which  affords  us  great  encourage- 
menL  The  following  are  some  of  the  expres- 
sioos  used  in  prayer  by  poor  Benjamin  .■— - 

''<0h  Lord,  the  day  of  judgment  is  coming: 
thesom  and  moon,  and  stars  will  all  fall  down. 
Oh,  what  shall  I  do  in  the  day  of  judgment! 
Thoa  wilt  break  me  to  pieces,  [literal.]  The 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  so  good  as  to  die  for  us 
poor  sonls :  Lord,  keep  us  all  this  day !  Ob 
hell!  goashing,  and  beating,  and  beating !  One 
hour  weeping,  another  gnashing!  We  shall 
stay  there  for  ever !  I  am  going  to  hell  I  am 
gcing  to  bell !  O  Lord,  give  me  a  new  heart; 
^ve  me  a  new  heart ;  and  wash  away  aJl  my 
sins !  Give  me  a  new  heart,  that  I  may  praise 
Him,  that  I  may  obey  Him,  that  I  may  speak 
the  trathy  that  I  may  never  do  evil  things !  Oh, 
I  have  many  times  sinned  against  thee,  many 
times  broken  thy  commandments,  oh,  many 
times ;  and  what  shall  I  do  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment!'"—Bopl.  JfiM.  Vol.  H.  p.  163,  163. 

Jkrm  of  the  Natives  at  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 

pel, 

•<From  several  parts  of  Calcutta  he  hears 
of  people's  attention  being  excited  by  reading 
the  papers  which  we  have  scattered  among 
them.  Many  begin  to  wonder  that  they  never 
heard  these  things  before,  since  the  English 
have  been  so  long  in  the  country.'*— /6u/.  p.  223. 

"Many  of  the  natives  have  expressed  their 
astoni5hment  at  seeing  the  converted  Hindoos 
sit  and  eat  with  Europeans.  It  is  what  they 
thought  would  never  come  to  pass.  The  priests 
sre  much  alarmed  for  their  tottering  fabric,  and 
rack  their  inventions  to  prop  it  up.  They  do 
Dot  like  the.  institution  of  the  college  in  Cal- 
catta,  and  that  their  sacred  shasters  should  be 
explored  by  the  unhallowed  eyes  of  Euro- 
peans."—T&u/.  p.  233. 

« Indeed,  by  the  distribution  of  many  copies 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  some  thousands  of 
small  tracts,  a  spirit  of  inquiry  has  been  ex- 
cited to  a  degree  unknown  at  any  former 
period."— iZ>t(/.  p.  236. 

''As  he  and  Kristno  walked  through  t^e 
street,  the  natives  cried  out,  *  What  will  this 
joiner  do  1  (meaning  Kristno.)  Will  he  de- 
stroy the  caste  of  us  all  1  Is  this  Brahmin 
going  to  be  a  Feringa  V  " — Ibid,  p.  245. 

JkeomiU  of  nuxtse  in   1802. — Tenth  year  of  tht 

MtMsion, 

•* Wherever  we  have  gone  we  have  uni- 
ibrmly  found,  that  so  long  as  people  did  not  un^ 
dtrUand  the  report  of  our  message^  they  appeared  to 
litttn;  hut  the  moment  they  understood  tomething  of 
iif  ihiey  either  became  indifferent,  or  began  to  ridi- 
™&.  This  in  general  hat  been  our  reception.^ — 
Uopt.  Mst.  Vol  L  p.  273. 

Hatred  of  the  Naiivet, 

*S^27.  This  forenoon  three  of  the  peo- 
ple arrived  from  PonchetalokpooI,who  seemed 
^ery  hippy  to  see  us.  They  inform  us  that 
the  Biahmins  bad  raised  a  great  persecution 
against  them ;  and  when  they  set  out  on  their 
ionrney  hither,  the  mob  assembled  to  hiss 
them  away.  AAer  Brother  Marshman  had 
left  that  part  of  the  country,  they  hung  him  in 
efigy,and  some  of  the  printed  papers  which 
^  had  distributed  amongst  them." — Ibid.  p.  314. 


DifficuUy  which  the  MiMtkn  t^penencet  from  not 
being  abk  to  get  Converts  shaved. 

«'  Several  persons  there  seemed  willing  to  l^e 
baptized ;  but  if  they  should,  the  village  barber, 
forsooth,  will  not  shave  them !  When  a  na- 
tive loses  his  caste,  or  becomes  unclean,  his 
barber  and  his  priest  will  not  come  near  him; 
and  as  they  are  accustomed  to  shave  the  head 
nearly  all  over,  and  cannot  well  perfomy  this 
business  themselves,  it  becomes  a  serious  in- 
convenience."— Ibid.  p.  872. 

Hatred  of  the  Natives. 

^'Jpr.  24.  Lord^s  Day.  Brother  Chamberlain 
preached  at  home,  and  Ward  at  Calcutta ;  Bro- 
ther Carey  was  amongst  the  brethren,  and 
preached  at  night.  Kristno  Prisaud,  Ram  Ro- 
teen  and  others,  were  at  Buddabatty,  where  they 
met  with  violent  opposition.  They  were  set 
upon  as  Feringas,  as  destroyers  of  the  caste, 
as  having  eaten  fowls,  eggs,  &c.  As  they  at- 
tempted to  return,  the  mob  began  to  beat  them, 
putting  their  hands  on  the  back  of  their  necks, 
and  pushing  them  forward ;  and  one  man,  even 
a  civil  officer,  grazed  the  point  of  a  spear 
against  the  body  of  Krismo  Prisaud.  When 
they  saw  that  they  could  not  make  our  friends 
angry  by  such  treatment,  they  said,  You  salla; 
you  will  not  be  angry,  will  you  1  They  then  in- 
sulted them  again,  threw  cow-dung  mixed  in 
gonga  water  at  them ;  talked  of  making  them 
a  necklace  of  old  shoes;  beat  Neeloo  with 
Ram  Roteen's  shoe,  dcc^  and  declared  that  if 
they  ever  came  again,  they  would  make  an  end 
of  them."— 5ap«.  3Rss.  Vol.  II.  p.  378. 

Apian  for  procuring  an  order  from  Government  to 
shave  the  Converts. 

"AAer  concluding  with  prayer,  Bhorud 
Ghose,  Sookur,  and  Torribot  Bichess,  took  me 
into  the  field,  and  told  me  that  their  minds 
were  quite  decided ;  there  was  no  necessity  for 
exhorting  them.  There  was  only  one  thing 
that  kept  them  from  being  baptized  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Losing  caste  in  a  large  town 
like  Serampore,  was  a  very  different  thing  from 
losing  caste  in  their  village.  If  they  declared 
themselves  Christians,  the  barber  of  their  vil- 
lage would  no  longer  shave  them ;  and,  without 
shaving  their  heads  and  their  beards,  they 
could  not  live.  If  an  order  could  be  obtained 
from  the  magistrate  of  the  district  for  the  bar- 
ber to  shave  Christians  as  well  as  others,  they 
would  be  immediately  baptized." — Ibid,  p.  397. 

We  meet  in  these  proceedings  with  the  ac- 
count of  two  Hindoos  who  had  set  up  as  gods, 
Dulol  and  Ham  Dtus,  The  missionaries,  con- 
ceiving this  schism  from  the  religion  of  the 
Hindoos  to  be  a  very  favourable  opening  for 
them,  wait  iipon  the  two  deities.  With  Dulol, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  very  shrewd  fellow, 
they  are  utterly  unsuccessful ;  and  the  follow* 
ing  is  an  extract  from  the  account  of  heir  con 
ference  with  Ram  Dass : — 

**  AAer  much  altercation,  I  told  hiii  he  mighi 
put  the  matter  out  of  ah  doubt  as  to  himself; 
he  had  only  to  come  as  a  poor,  repenting,  sup- 
pliant sinner,  and  he  would  be  saved,  whatever 
became  of  others.  To  this  he  gave  no  other 
answer  than  a  smile  of  contempt.  I  then  ask 
ed  him  in  what  way  the  sins  of  these  his  fol 
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lowers  would  be  removed ;  urging  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  the  last  importance,  as  he  knew  that 
they  were  all  sinners,  and  must  stand  before 
the  righteous  bar  of  God !  AAer  much  eva^ 
sion,  he  replied  that  he  had  fire  in  his  belly, 
which  would  destroy  the  sins  of  all  his  follow- 
ers.**—Ba/^t.  Mist.  Vol.  IL  p.  401. 

Jl  Brahmin  Cotwerttd. 

• 

«  Dec.  1 1 .  Lortfs  day.  A  Brahmin  came  from 
Nuddea.  After  talking  with  him  about  the  gos- 
pel, which  he  said  he  was  very  willing  to  em- 
brace, we  sent  him  to  Kristno's*  He  ate  with 
them  without  hesitation,  but  discovered  such  a 
thirst  for  Bengalee  rum,  as  gave  them  a  dis- 
gnsu" 

^•Dec.  13.  This  morning  the  Brahmin  decamped 
ntddenly.'^'-^BapU  Mitt.  Vol.  H.  p.  424. 

Extent  of  Printing, 

•*  S€pt.  1 2.  We  are  building  an  addition  to  our 
printing  office,  where  we  employ  seventeen 
printers  and  five  book-binders.  The  Brahmin 
from  near  Bootan  gives  some  hope  that  he  has 
received  the  truth  in  love."— ibut.  p.  463. 

**  The  news  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  church 
at  Serampore,  seems  to  have  gone  much  fur^ 
ther  than  I  expected ;  it  appears  to  be  known 
to  a  few  in  most  villages." — Ibid.  p.  487. 

Hatred  to  the  Ootpel. 
**  The  caste  (says  Mr.  W.)  is  the  great  mill- 
stone round  the  necks  of  these  people.  Roteen 
wants  shaving ;  but  the  barber  here  will  not  do 
it.  He  is  run  away  lest  he  should  be  compel- 
led. He  says  he  will  not  shave  Yesoo  Kreest's 
people!"— ibuf.  p. 493. 

Suecett  greater  by  importunity  in  prayer, 
**  With  respect  to  their  tuccett,  there  are  seve- 
ral particulars  attending  it  worthy  of  notice. 
One  is,  that  it  uhu  preceded  by  a  tpirit  of  importu* 
note  prayer.  The  brethren  had  all  along  com- 
mitted their  cause  to  God;  but  in  the  autumn 
of  1800,  they  had  a  special  weekly  prayer- 
meeting  for  a  blessing  on  the  work  of  the  mis- 
sion. At  these  assemblies,  Mr.  Thomas,  who 
was  then  present  on  a  visit,  seems  to  have  been 
more  than  usually  strengUiened  to  wrestle  for 
a  bles&ing ;  and  writing  to  a  friend  in  America, 
he  speaks  of  *  the  holy  unction  appearing  on 
all  the  mittionariet,  especially  of  late ;  and  of 
times  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  being  solemn,  frequent  and  lasting.'  In 
connecting  these  things,  we  cannot  but  remem- 
ber that  previous  to  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  days  of  Pentecost,  the  disciples 
'continued  with  one  accord  in  prayer  and  sup- 
plication.' "^Bapt.  Mitt.  Pref,  Vol.  UL  p.  vii. 

What  this  success  is,  we  shall  see  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract: 

**  The  whole  number  baptized  in  Bengal  since 
the  year  1795,  is  forty-eight.  Over  many  of 
these  we  rejoice  with  great  joy ;  for  others  we 
tremble ;  and  over  some  we  are  compelled  to 
weep."— Ba/»f.  Jfttt.  Vol.  HL  p.  21,  22. 

Hatred  to  the  GotpeL 

**  April  2.  This  morning,  several  of  oar  chief 
pnnting  servants  presented  a  petition,  desiring 
ihey  might  have  some  relief,  as  they  were  com- 
pelled, in  our  Bengalee  worship,  to  hear  so 
man V  blasphemies  a?iinst  their  tsods !    Brother 


Carey  and  I  had  a  strong  contention  with  then 
in  the  printing-office,  and  invited  them  toaigo« 
the  point  with  Petumber,  as  his  sermon  had 
given  them  ofifence;  but  they  declined  it 
though  we  told  them  that  they  were  ten,  and 
he  was  only  one;  that  they  were  Brahmtni^ 
and  he  was  only  a  sooder !"— Aii/.  p.  36. 

•'  The  enmity  against  the  gospel  and  its  pro- 
fessors is  universal.  One  of  out  baptiiei 
Hindoos  wanted  to  rent  a  house :  after  going 
out  two  or  three  days,  and  wandering  all  the 
town  over,  he  at  last  persuaded  a  woman  to  let 
him  have  a  house :  but  though  she  was  herself 
a  Feringa,  yet  when  she  heard  that  he  was  a 
Brahmin  who  had  become  a  Christian,  she  in- 
sulted him,  and  drove  him  away :  so  that  we 
are  indeed  made  the  offseouring  of  all  things." 
~^Ibid.  p.  38. 

<<I  was  sitting  among  our  native  brethren,  at 
the  Bengalee  school,  hearing  them  read  and 
explain  a  portion  of  the  word  in  turn,  when  an 
aged,  gray-headed  Brahmin,  well-dressed,  came 
in ;  and  standing  before  me,  said,  with  joined 
hands,  and  a  supplicating  tone  of  voice,  *  Sa- 
hib !  I  am  come  to  ask  an  alms."  Beginning 
to  weep,  he  repeated  these  words  hastily ;  <  I  am 
come  to  ask ...  an  alms.'  He  contin  ued  standing, 
with  his  hands  in  a  supplicating  posture,  weep- 
ing. I  desired  him  to  say  what  alms ;  and  told 
him,  that  by  his  looks,  it  did  not  seem  as  if  he 
wanted  any  relief.  At  length,  being  pressed, 
he  asked  me  to  give  him  his  son,  pointing  with 
his  hand  into  the  midst  of  our  native  brethren. 
I  asked  him  which  was  his  son  1  He  pointed 
to  a  young  Brahmin,  named  Soroop ;  and  set- 
ting up  a  plaintive  cry,  said,  that  was  his  son. 
We  tried  to  comfort  him,  and  at  last  prevailed 
upon  him  to  come  and  sit  down  upon  the  ve- 
randa. Here  he  began  to  weep  again;  and 
said  that  the  young  man's  mother  was  djring 
with  grief."— Ba;>^  JftM.  Vol.  III.  p.  43. 

**This  evening  Buxoo,  a  brother,  who  is 
servant  with  us,  and  Soroop,  went  to  a  market 
in  the  neighbourhood,  where  they  were  disco- 
vered to  be  Yetoo  Khreettart  Loike  (Jesus  Christ's 
people).  The  whole  market  was  in  a  hubbub : 
they  clapped  their  hands,  and  threw  dust  at 
them.  Buxoo  was  changing  a  rupee  for  cow- 
ries, when  the  disturbance  began ;  and  in  the 
scuffle,  the  man  ran  away  with  the  rupee  with- 
out giving  the  cowries." — Ibid.  p.  55. 

**Nav.  24.  This  day  Hawnye  and  Ram 
Khunt  returned  from  their  village.  They  re- 
late that  our  brother  Fotick,  who  lives  in  the 
same  village,  was  lately  seized  by  the  chief  Ben- 
galee man  there ;  dragged  from  his  house ;  hii 
face,  eyes  and  ears  clogged  with  cow-dung-* 
his  hands  tied — and  in  this  state  confined  seve- 
ral hours.  They  also  tore  to  pieces  all  the 
papers,  and  the  copy  of  the  Testament,  which 
they  found  in  Fotick's  house.  A  relation  of 
these  persecutors  being  dead,  they  did  not  mo- 
lest Hawnye  and  Ram  Khunt;  but  the  towns- 
folk would  not  hear  about  the'  gospel :  ther 
only  miiulted  them  for  becoming  Christiaas." 
— J6Mf.  p.  57. 

«  Cutwa  onthe  Gangea^  Sept.  3, 1804.  This  pUice 
is  about  seventy  miles  from  Serampore,  bj  the 
Hoogley  river.  Here  I  procured  a  spot  ol 
ground,  perhaps  about  two  acres,  pleasantl? 
situated  by  two  tanks,  and  a  fine  grove  of  man 
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p  iKety  at  a  small  dif^tance  from  the  towo.  It 
VIS  nith  diffiealty  I  procured  a  spot.  I  was 
forced  lo  leave  one,  after  I  had  made  a  begin- 
ning, throagh  the  violent  opposition  of  the 
people.  Coming  to  this,  opposition  ceased; 
and  therefore  I  called  it  Rbhoboth  ;  for  Jehovah 
bith  made  room  for  ns.  Here  I  have  raised  a 
spacious  hnngalo." — /6uf.  p.  59. 

It  would  perhaps  be  more  prudent  to  leave 
the  question  of  sending  missions  to  India  to  the 
effect  of  these  extracts,  which  appear  to  us  to  be 
<iaile  decisive,  both  as  to  the  danger  of  insurrec- 
tion from  the  prosecution  of  the  scheme,  the  ut- 
ter unfitness  of  the  persons  employed  in  it,  and 
the  complete  hopelessness  of  the  attempt  while 
porsned  under  such  circumstances  as  now  ex- 
ist. But,  as  the  Evangelical  party  who  have 
fot  possession  of  our  eastern  empire  have 
broQght  forward  a  great  deal  of  argomeut  upon 
^  question,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  it 
some  sort  of  reply. 

We  admit  it  to  be  the  general  duty  of  Chris- 
tan  people  to  disseminate  their  religion  among 
the  pagan  nations  who  are  subjected  to  their 
empire.  It  is  true  they  have  not  the  aid  of 
mirteles;  but  it  is  their  duty  to  attempt  such 
conversion  by  the  earnest  and  abundant  em- 
ployment of  the  best  human  means  in  their 
power.  We  believe  that  we  are  in  possession 
of  a  revealed  religion;  that  we  are  exclusively 
in  possession  of  a  revealed  religion ;  and  that 
the  possession  of  that  religion  can  alone  confer 
immortality,  and  best  confer  present  happiness. 
This  religion,  too,  teaches  us  the  duty  of  general 
benevolence :  and  how,  under  such  a  system,  the 
conversion  of  heathens  can  be  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference, we  profess  not  to  be  able  to  understand. 
So  much  for  the  general  rule : — now  for  the 
exceptions. 

No  man  (not  an  Anabaptist)  will,  we  pre- 
sume, contend  that  it  is  our  duty  to  preach  the 
natives  into  an  insurrection,  or  to  lay  before 
them,  so  fully  and  emphatically,  the  scheme  of 
the  gospel,  as  to  make  them  rise  up  in  the  dead 
of  t&  night  and  shoot  their  instructors  through 
the  head.    If  conversion  be  the  greatest  of  all 
objects,  the  possession  of  the  country  to  be 
converted  is  the  only  mean,  in  this  instance, 
by  which  that  conversion  can  be  accomplished ; 
for  we  hare  no  right  to  look  for  a  miraculous 
conversion  of  the  Hindoos ;  and  it^would  be 
little  short  of  a  miracle,  if  General  Ottdiru^  was 
to  display  the  same  spirit  as  the  Hrimu  part 
of  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company. 
Even  for  missionary  purposes,  therefore,  the 
otmost  discretion  is  necessary ;  and  if  we  wish 
to  teach  the  natives  a  better  religion,  we  must 
take  care  to  do  it  in  a  manner  which  will  not 
inspire  them  with  a  passion  for  political  change, 
or  we  shall  inevitably  lose  our  disciples  alto- 
gether.   To  ns  it  appears  quite  clear,  from  the 
extncts  before  ns,  that  neither  Hindoo  nor  Ma- 
homedaa  is  at  all  indllferent  to  the  attacks 
made  upon  bis  religion;  the  arrogance  and 
the  irmbSify  of  the  Mahomedan  are  univer- 
aallj  acknowledged ;  and  we  put  it  to  our  read- 
ers, whether  the  Brahmins  seem  in  these  ex- 
tinets  to  show  Ae  smallest  disposition  to  behold 
the  eneroachments  upon  their  religion  with 
pasaiTeness  and  unconcern.     A  missionary 
converted  only  a  few  of  the  refuse  of  so- 


ciety, might  live  forever  in  peace  in  India,  and 
receive  his  salary  from  his  fanatical  masters 
for  pompous  predictions  of  universal  conver- 
sion, transmitted  by  the  ships  of  the  season ; 
but,  if  he  had  any  marked  success  among  the 
natives,  it  could  not  fail  to  excite  much  more 
dangerous  specimens  of  jealousy  and  discon- 
tent than  those  which  we  have  extracted  from 
the  Anabaptist  Journal.  How  is  it  in  human 
nature  that  a  Brahmin  should  be  indifferent  to 
encroachments  upon  his  religion  1  His  repu- 
tation, his  dignity,  and  in  great  measure  his 
wealth,  depend  upon  the  preservation  of  the 
present  superstitions ;  and  why  is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  motives  which  are  so  powerful  with 
all  other  human  beings,  are  inoperative  with 
him  alone?  If  the  Brahmins,  however,  are 
disposed  to  excite  a  rebellion  in  support  of  their 
own  influence,  no  man,  who  knows  any  thing 
of  India,  can  doubt  that  they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  effect  it 

It  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  these  attempts  to 
diffuse  Christianity  do  not  originate  from  the 
government  in  India.  The  omnipotence  of 
government  in  the  East  is  well  known  to  the 
natives.  If  government  does  not  prohibit,  it 
tolerates ;  if  it  tolerates  the  conversion  of  the 
natives,  the  suspicion  may  be  easily  formed 
that  it  encourages  that  conversion.  If  the 
Brahmins  do  not  believe  this  themselves,  they 
may  easily  persuade  the  common  people  that 
such  Is  the  fact ;  nor  are  there  wanting,  besides 
the  activity  of  these  new  missionaries,  many 
other  circumstances  to  corroborate  such  a  ru- 
mor. Under  the  auspices  of  the  College  at 
Fort  William,  the  Scriptures  are  in  a  course 
of  translation  into  the  languages  of  almost  the 
whole  continent  of  Oriental  India,  and  we  per- 
ceive, that  in  aid  of  this  object  the  Bible  So- 
ciety has  voted  a  very  magnificent  subscription. 
The  three  principal  chaplains  of  our  Indian 
settlements  are  (as  might  be  expected)  of  prin- 
ciples exactly  corresponding  with  the  enthusi- 
asm of  their  employers  at  home;  and  their 
zeal  upon  the  subject  of  religion  has  shone 
and  burnt  with  the  most  exemplary  fury.  These 
circumstances,  if  they  do  not  really  impose 
upon  the  minds  of  the  leading  natives,  may 
give  them  a  very  powerful  handle  for  misre- 
presenting the  intentions  of  government  to  the 
lower  orders. 

We  see  from  the  massacre  of  Vellore,  what 
a  powerful  engine  attachment  to  religion  may 
be  rendered  in  Hindostan.  The  rumors  might 
all  have  been  false ;  but  that  event  shows  they 
were  tremendously  powerful  when  excited. 
The  object,  therefore,  is  not  only  not  to  do  any 
thing  violent  and  unjust  upon  subjects  of  re* 
ligion,  but  not  to  give  any  stronger  colour  to 
jealous  and  disaffected  natives  iov  misrepie 
senting  your  intentions. 

All  these  observations  have  tenfold  fore« 
when  applied  to  an  empire  which  rests  so  en* 
tirely  upon  opinion.  If  physical  force  could 
be  called  in  to  stop  the  progress  of  error,  we 
could  afford  to  be  misrepresented  for  a  season ; 
but  80,000  white  men  living  in  the  midst  of 
70  million  sable  subjects,  must  be  al  leays  m 
the  right,  or  at  least  never  represented  va 
grossly  in  the  wrong.  Attention  to  the  preju- 
dices of  the  subject  is  wise  in  all  governments. 
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bat  quite  indispensable  in  a  government  con- 
stitated  as  oar  empire  in  India  is  constitated ; 
where  an  nnintermpted  series  of  dexterous 
condnct  is  not  only  necessary  to  our  prosperity, 
tot  to  oar  existence. 

These  reasonings  are  entitled  to  aiittle  more 
consideration,  at  a  period  when  the  French 
threaten  oar  existence  in  India  by  open  force, 
and  by  every  species  of  intrigue  with  the 
native  powers.  In  all  governments,  every 
tkiag  takes  its  tone  from  the  head ;  fanaticism 
has  got  into  the  government  at  home ;  fanati- 
cism will  lead  to  promotion  abroad.  The 
civil  servant  in  India  will  not  only  not  dare  to 
exercise  his  own  judgment,  in  checking  the 
indiscretions  of  ignorant  missionaries ;  but  he 
will  strive  to  recommend  himself  to  his  holy 
masters  in  Leadenhall  Street,  by  imitating  Bro- 
ther Cran  and  Brother  Ringletaube,  and  by 
every  species  of  fanatical  excess.  Methodism 
at  home  is  no  unprofitable  game  to  play.  In 
the  East  it  will  soon  be  the  infallible  road  to 
promotion.  This  is  the  great  evil ;  if  the  man- 
agement was  in  the  hands  of  men  who  were  as 
discreet  and  wise  in  their  devotion  as  they  are 
in  matters  of  temporal  welfare,  the  desire  of 
putting  an  end  to  missions  might  be  premature 
and  indecorous.  But  the  misfortune  is,  the 
men  who  wield  the  instrument,  ought  not,  in 
common  sense  and  propriety,  to  be  trusted  with 
it  for  a  single  instant.  Upon  this  subject,  they 
are  quite  insane  and  ungovernable ;  they  would 
deliberately,  piously,  and  conscientiously  ex- 
pose our  whole  Eastern  empire  to  destruction, 
for  the  sake  of  converting  half  a  dozen  Brah- 
mins, who,  after  stufRng  themselves  with  rum 
and  rice,  and  borrowing  money  from  the  mis- 
sionaries, would  run  away  and  cover  the  gospel 
and  its  possessors  with  every  species  of  im- 
pious ridicule  and  abuse. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  us  hardly  pos- 
sible to  push  the  business  of  proselytism  in 
India  to  any  length  without  incurring  the 
utmost  risk  of  losing  our  empire.  The  danger 
is  more  tremendous,  because  it  maybe  so  sud- 
den ;  religious  fears  are  very  probable  causes 
of  disaffection  in  the  troops ;  if  the  troops  are 
generally  disaffected,  our  Indian  empire  may  be 
lost  lo  us  as  suddenly  as  a  frigate  or  a  fort ; 
and  that  empire  is  governed  by  men  who,  we 
are  very  much  afraid,  would  feel  proud  to  lose 
it  in  such  a  cause. 

''But  I  think  it  my  duty  to  make  a  solemn 
appeal  to  all  who  still  retain  the  fear  of  God, 
and  who  admit  that  religion  and  the  course  of 
eonduct  which  it  prescribes  are  not  to  be  ban- 
ished from  the  affairs  of  nations — ^now  when 
the  political  sky,  so  long  overcast,  has  become 
more  lowering  and  black  than  ever — whether 
this  is  a  period  for  augmenting  the  weight  of 
our  national  sins  and  provocations,  by  an  ex- 
elunne  toleration  of  idolatry ;  a  crime  which, 
unless  the  Bible  be  a  forgery,  has  actually 
drawn  forth  the  heaviest  denunciations  of  ven- 
geance, and  the  most  fearful  inflictions  of 
Pivine  displeasure." — Considerationtf  ifc.  p.  98. 

Can  it  be  credited  that  this  is  an  extract  from 

a  pamphlet  generally  supposed  to  be  written  by 

a  noble  Lord  at  the  Board  of  Control,  from 

<•«■#»  official  interference   the  public  might 


have  expected  a  correctrve  to  the  pious  temer* 
ity  of  others  1 

The  other  leaders  of  the  party,  indeed,  make 
at  present  great  professions  of  toleration,  and 
express  the  strongest  abhorence  of  using  vio« 
fence  to  the  natives.  This  does  very  well  for 
a  beginning;  but  we  have  little  confidence  in 
such  declarations.  We  believe  their  fingers 
itch  to  be  at  the  stone  and  clay  gods  of  the 
Hindoos ;  and  that,  in  common  with  the  noble 
Controller,  they  attribute  a  great  part  of  our 
national  calamities  to  these  ugly  images  of 
deities  on  the  one  side  of  the  world.  We  again 
repeat,  that  upon  such  subjects,  the  best  and 
ablest  men,  if  once  tinged  by  fanaticism,  are 
fio^  to  6e  trtuUdfor  a  tmgh  moment, 

%dl\f^  Another  reason  for  giving  up  the  task 
of  conversion,  is  the  want  of  success.  In 
India,  religion  extends  its  empire  over  the 
minutest  actions  of  life.  It  is  not  merely  a  law 
for  moral  conduct,  and  for  occasional  worship ; 
but  it  dictates  to  a  man  his  trade,  his  dress,  his 
food,  and  his  whole  behaviour.  His  religion 
also  punishes  a  violation  of  its  exactions,  not 
by  eternal  and  future  punishments,  but  by  pre- 
sent infamy.  If  an  Hindoo  is  irreligious,  or, 
in  other  words,  if  he  loses  his  caste,  he  ia 
deserted  by  father,  mother,  wife,  child,  and  kin- 
dred, and  becomes  instantly  a  solitary  wan- 
derer upon  the  earth ;  to  touch  him,  to  receive 
him,  to  eat  with  him,  is  a  pollution  producing  a 
similar  loss  of  caste ;  and  the  state  of  such  a 
degraded  man  is  worse  than  death  itself.  To 
these  evils  an  Hindoo  must  expose  himself 
before  he  becomes  a  Christian ;  and  this  difii* 
culty  must  a  missionary  overcome,  before  he 
can  expect  the  smallest  success;  a  difficulty 
which,  it  is  quite  clear,  they  themselves,  after 
a  short  residence  in  India,  consider  to  be  insu- 
perable. 

As  a  proof  of  the  tenacious  manner,  in 
which  the  Hindoos  cling  to  their  religious 
prejudices,  we  shall  stale  two  or  three  very 
short  anecdotes,  to  which  any  person  who  has 
resided  in  India  might  easily  produce  many 
parallels. 

««In  the  year  1766,  the  late  Lord  Clive  and 
Mr.  Yerelst  employed  the  whole  influence  of 
Government  to  restore  a  Hindoo  to  his  caste, 
who  had  forfeited  it,  not  by  any  neglect  of  his 
own,  buti^y  having  been  compelled,  by  a  most 
unpardonable  act  of  violence,  to  swallow  a 
drop  of  cow  broth.  The  Brahmins,  from  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  were  very 
anxious  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  Govern- 
ment ;  the  principal  men  among  them  met  once 
at  Kishnagur,  and  once  at  Calcutta ;  but  aAer 
consultations,  and  an  examination  of  their 
most  ancient  records,  they  declared  to  Lord 
Clive,  that  as  there  was  no  precedent  to  justify 
the  act,  they  found  it  trnpouibU  to  restore  the 
unfortunate  man  to  his  caste,  and  he  died  soon 
aAer  of  a  broken  heart"— &of/  Warinfft  Pv 
face,  p.  Ivi. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Hindoos  to  expose 
dying  people  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 
There  is  something  peculiarly  holy  in  that 
river;  and  it  soothes  the  agonies  of  death  to 
lool^  upon  its  waters  in  the  last  moments.  A 
party  of  English  were  coming  down  in  a  boa^ 
and  perceived  upon  the  bank  a  pious  Hindocw 
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m  a  «Ule  of  the  last  imbecility— aboat  to  be 
drowned  by  the  rising  of  the  tide,  aAer  the 
jBOst  approved  and  orthodox  manner  of  their 
religion.  They  bad  the  curiosity  to  land;  and 
as  Siitj  perceived  some  more  signet  of  life  than 
were  at  first  Apparent,  a  young  Englishman 
ponred  down  his  throat  the  greatest  part  of  a 
bottle  of  lavender  watqr>  which  he  happened 
to  have  in  his  pocket  The  effects  of  such  a 
stimulus,  applied  to  a  stoinach  accustomed  to 
nothing  stronger  than  water,  were  instantane- 
ons  and  powerful.  The  Hindoo  revived  su%- 
oently  to  admit  of  his  being  conveyed  to  the 
boa^  was  carried  to  Calcutta,  and  perfectly  re- 
covered He  had  drunk,  however,  in  the  com- 
pany of  Europeans ;— no  matter  whether  vo- 
loAtary  or  involuntaryr-tbe  offence  was  com- 
mitted: he  lost  caste,  was  turned  away  from 
his  home,  and  avoided,  of  course,  by  every  re- 
lation and  friend.  The  poor  man  came  before 
the  police,  making  the  bitterest  complaints  upon 
being  restored  to  life ;  and  for  three  years  the 
bardea  of  supporting  him  fell  upon  the  mis- 
taken Samantan  who  had  rescued  him  from 
death.  During  that  period,  scarcely  a  day 
elapsed  in  which  the  degraded  resurgent  did 
?ot  appear  before  the  European,  and  curse 
him  with  the  bitterest  curses — as  the  cause  of 
all  his  misery  and  desolation.  At  the  end  of 
that  period  he  fell  ill,  and  of  course  was  not 
again  thwarted  in  bis  passion  for  dring.  The 
writer  of  this  article  vouches  tor  the  troth  of 
this  anecdote ;  and  many  persons  who  were  at 
Calcutta  at  the  lime  must  have  a  distinct  recol- 
lection of  the  fact,  which  excited  a  great  deal 
of  conversation  and  amusement,  mingled  wilh 
compassion. 

Ii  is  this  institution  of  castes  which  has  pre- 
served India  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  ex- 
isted in  the  days  of  Alexander;  and  which 
would  leave  it  without  the  slightest  change  in 
hai>its  and  manners,  if  we  were  to  abandon  the 
country  to-morrow.  We  are  astonished  to  ob- 
serve the  laU  rtndtnt  in  Bengal  speaking  of  the 
fifteen  millions  of  Mahomedans  in  India  as 
converts  from  the  Hindoos;  an  opinion,  in 
support  of  which  he  does  not  offer  the  shadow 
of  an  argument,  except  by  asking,  whether  the 
Mahomedans  have  the  Tartar  face  1  and  if  not, 
how  they  can  be  the  descendants  of  the  first 
conquerors  of  India  1  Probably  not  altogether. 
But  does  this  writer  imagine,  that  the  Mahome- 
dan  empire  could  exist  in  Hindostan  for  700 
years  without  the  intrusion  of  Persians,  Ara- 
bians, and  every  species  of  Mussulmen  adven- 
torers  from  every  part  of  the  East,  which  had 
embraced  the  religion  of  Mahomed  1  And  let 
them  come  from  what  quarter  they  would, 
could  they  ally  themselves  to  Hindoo  women 
without  producing  in  their  descendants  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  Hindoo  features  1  Dr. 
Robertson,  who  has  investigated  this  subjeet 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  looked  into  all  the 
authorities,  is  expressly  of  an  opposite  opinion ; 
and  considers  the  Mussulman  inhabitants  of 
Hindostan  to  be  merely  the  descendants  of 
Mahomedan  adventurers,  and  not  converts 
from  the  Hindoo  faith. 

•The  armies^  (says  Orme^  *<  which  made 
Ae  first  conquests  for  the  heaas  of  the  respect- 
ve  dyna.stif>.s,  or  for  other  invaders,  left  behind 


them  numbers  of  Mahomedans,  who,  seduced 
by  a  finer  climate,  and  a  richer  country,  forgot 
their  own. 

**'  The  Mahomedan  princes  of  India  naturally 
gave  a  preference  to  the  service  oi  men  of 
their  own  religion,  who,  from  whatever  country 
they  came,  were  of  a  more  vigorous  constitn- 
tion  than  the  stoutest  of  the  subjected  nation. 
This  preference  has  continually  encouraged 
adventurers  from  Tartary,  Persia,  and  Arabia, 
to  seek  their  fortunes  under  a  government  from 
which  they  were  sure  of  receiving  greater  en* 
couragement  than  they  could  expect  at  home. 
From  these  origins,  time  has  formed  in  India  a 
mightv  nation  of  near  ten  millions  of  Mahome« 
dans.— Orine'«  Jfidbftati,  L  p.  24. 

Precisely  similar  to  this  is  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Robertson,  Note  xl.^— 7«<ft'aii  DitqmtHion. 

As  to  the  religion  of  the  Ceylonese,  from 
which  the  Bengal  retident  would  infer  the  faci- 
lity of  making  converts  of  the  Hindoos,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  the  religion  of  Bondhou,  in 
ancient  times,  extended  from  the  north  of  Tar- 
tary to  Ceylon,  from  the  Indus  to  8iam,  and  (ii 
Foe  and  Boudhou  are  the  same  persons)  over 
China.  That  of  the  two  religions  of  Boudhou 
and  Brami,  the  one  was  the  parent  of  the  other, 
there  can  be  very  little  doubt ;  but  the  compa' 
rative  antiquity  of  the  two  is  so  very  disputed 
a  point,  that  it  is  quite  unfair  to  state  the  case 
of  the  Ceylonese  as  an  instance  of  conversion 
from  the  Hindoo  religion  to  any  other:  and 
even  if  the  religion  of  Brami  is  the  most  an- 
cient of  the  two,  it  is  still  to  be  proved,  that  the 
Ceylonese  professed  that  religion  before  they 
changed  it  for  their  present  faith.  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  the  Iwasted  Christianity  of  the 
Ceylonese  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the 
missionaries  themselves,  to  be  little  better  than 
nominal.  The  following  extract  from  one  of 
their  own  communications,  dated  Colombo, 
1805,  will  set  this  matter  in  its  true  light: — 

«The  elders,  deacons,  and  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Dutch  congregation,  came  to  see  us, 
and  we  paid  them  a  visit  in  return,  and  made  a 
little  inquiry  concerning  the  state  of  the  church 
on  this  island,  which  is,  in  one  word,  mutrablt! 
One  hundred  thousand  of  those  who  are  called 
Christians  (because  they  are  baptized)  need 
not  go  back  to  heathenism,  for  ihey  nntr  have 
been  any  thing  eln  but  heathenM^  worshippers  of 
Budda :  they  have  been  induced,  for  worldly 
reasons,  to  be  baptized.  O  Lord  have  mercy 
on  the  poor  inhabitants  of  this  populous  island!** 
'— 7f  afu.  MU$.  Soc,  II.  365. 

What  success  the  Syrian  Christians  had  in 
making  converts ;  in  what  degree  they  have 
gained  their  numbers  by  victories  over  the 
native  superstition,  or  lost  their  original  num- 
bers by  the  idolatrous  examples  to  which  for 
so  many  centuries  they  have  been  exposed;  are 
points  wrapt  up  in  so  much  obscurity,  that  no 
kind  of  inference,  as  to  the  facility  of  convert- 
ing the  natives,  can  be  drawn  from  them.  Their 
present  number  is  supposed  to  be  about 
160,000. 

It  would  be  of  no  use  to  quote  the  example 
of  Japan  and  China,  even  if  the  progress  of  the 
faith  in  these  empires  had  been  much  greater 
than  it  is.  We  do  not  say  it  is  difiicult  to  con- 
vert the  Japanese,  or  th^  Chinese  i    but  tlie 
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Hindoos.  We  are  not  saying  it  is  difficalt  to 
soc  vert  human  creatures ;  but  difficult  to  con- 
vert human  creatures  with  such  institutions. 
To  mention  the  example  of  other  nations  who 
have  them  not,  is  to  pass  over  the  material  ob- 
jection, and  to  answer  others  which  are  merely 
imaginary,  and  have  never  been  made. 

3d/y,  The  duty  of  convecsion  is  less  plain, 
and  less  imperious,  when  conversion  exposes 
the  convert  to  great  present  misery.  An  Afri- 
can or  an  Otaheite  proselyte  might  not  perhaps 
be  less  honoured  by  his  countrymen  if  he  be- 
came a  Christian ;  an  Hindoo  is  instantly  sub- 
jected to  the  most  perfect  degradation.  A 
change  of  faith  might  increase  the  immediate 
happiness  of  any  other  individual;  it  annihi- 
lates for  ever  all  the  kuman  comforts  which  an 
Hindoo  enjoys.  The  eternal  happiness  which 
you  proffer  him,  is  therefore  less  attractive  to 
him  than  to  any  other  heathen,  from  the  life  of 
misery  by  which  he  purchases  it. 

Nothing  is  more  precarious  than  our  empire 
in  India.  Suppose  we  were  to  be  driven  out 
of  it  to-morrow,  and  to  leave  behind  us  twenty 
thousand  converted  Hindoos,  it  is  most  proba- 
ble they  would  relapse  into  heathenism ;  but 
their  original  station  in  society  could  not  be 
regained.  The  duty  of  making  converts, 
therefore,  among  such  a  people,  as  it  arises 
from  the  general  duty  of  benevolence,  is  less 
strong  than  it  would  be  in  many  other  cases ; 
becaase,  situated  as  we  are,  it  is  quite  certain 
we  shall  expose  them  to  a  great  deal  of  misery, 
and  not  quite  certain  we  shall  do  them  any 
future  good. 

Miy,  Conversion  is  no  duty  at  all,  if  it  mere- 
ly destroys  the  old  religion,  without  really  and 
effectually  teaching  the  new  one.  Brother 
Ringletaube  may  write  home  that  he  makes  a 
Christian,  when,  in  reality,  he  ought  only  to 
state  that  he  has  destroyed  an  Hindoo.  Foolish 
and  imperfect  as  the  religion  of  an  Hindoo  is, 
It  is  at  least  some  restraint  upon  the  intemper- 
ance of  human  passions.  It  is  better  a  Brah- 
min should  be  respected,  than  that  nobody 
should  be  respected.  An  Hindoo  had  better 
believe  that  a  deity  with  an  hundred  legs  and 
arms,  will  reward  and  punish  him  hereafter, 
than  that  he  is  not  to  be  punished  at  alL  Now, 
when  you  have  destroyed  the  faith  of  an  Hin- 
doo, are  you  quite  sure  that  you  will  graft  upon 
his  mind  fresh  principles  of  action,  and  make 
him  any  more  than  a  nominal  Christian  1 

You  have  30,000  Europeans  in  India,  and 
60  millions  of  other  subjects.  If  proselytism 
were  to  go  on  as  rapidly  as  the  most  visionary 
Anabaptist  could  dream  or  desire,  in  what  man- 
ner are  these  people  to  be  taught  the  genuine 
truths  and  practices  of  Christianity  1  Where 
are  the  clergy  to  come  from  1  Who  is  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  the  establishment  1  and 
who  can  foresee  the  immense  and  perilous  dif- 
ficulties of  bending  the  laws,  manners,  and  in* 
hlitutions  of  a  country  to  the  dictates  of  a  new 
leligion  1  If  it  were  easy  to  persuade  the  Hin- 
doos that  their  own  religion  was  folly,  it  would 
be  indefinitely  difficult  effectually  to  teach  them 
any  other.  They  would  tumble  their  own  idob 
into  the  river,  and  you  would  build  them  no 
churches :  you  wcnld  destroy  all  their  present 
motives  for  doing  right  and  avoiding  wrong, 


without  being  able  to  tx  upon  their  njnda  llie 
more  sublime  motives  by  which  you  profess  to 
be  actuated.  What  a  missionary  will  do  heroi 
aAer  with  the  heart  of  a  convert,  is  a  matter  of 
doubt  and  speculation.  He  is  quite  certain, 
however,  that  he  must  accustom  the  man  to  see 
himself  considered  infamous ;  and  good  prin* 
ciples  can  hardly  be  ^posed  to  a  ruder  shock. 
Whoever  has  seen  much  of  Hindoo  Christians 
must  have  perceived,  that  the  man  who  bears 
that  name  is  very  commonly  nothing  more  than 
a  drunken  reprobate,  who  conceives  himself 
at  liberty  to  eat  and  drink  anjrthing  be  pleases, 
and  annexes  hardly  any  other  meaning  to  the 
name  of  Christianity.  Such  sort  of  converts 
may  swell  the  list  of  names,  and  gratify  the 
puerile  pride  of  a  missionary ;  but  what  real, 
discreet  Christian  can  wish  to  see  such  Chris- 
tianity prevail  1  But  it  will  be  urged,  if  the 
present  converts  should  become  worse  Hindoos, 
and  very  indifferent  Christians,  still  the  next 
generation  will  do  better;  and  by  degrees,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  half  a  centurv,  or  a  century, 
true  Christianity  may  prevail.  We  may  apply 
to  such  sort  of  Jacobin  converters  what  Mr. 
Barke  said  of  the  Jacobin  politicians  in  his 
time, — ^To  such  men  a  whole  generation  of 
human  beings  are  of  no  more  consequence  than 
a  frog  in  an  air-pump."  For  the  distant  pros- 
pect of  doing  what  most  probably  after  all, 
they  will  never  be  able  to  effect,  there  is  no  de- 
gree of  present  misery  and  horror  to  which 
they  will  not  expose  the  subjects  of  their  expe- 
rimenL 

As  the  duty  of  making  proselytes  springs 
from  the  duty  of  benevolence,  there  is  a  priority 
of  choice  in  conversion.  The  greatest  zeal 
should  plainly  be  directed  to  the  most  desperate 
misery  and  ignorance.  Now,  in  comparison  to 
many  other  nations  who  are  equally  ignorant 
of  the  truths  of  Christianity,  the  Hindoos  are  a 
civilized  and  a  moral  people.  That  they  have 
remained  in  the  same  state  for  so  many  centu- 
ries, is  at  once  a  proof  that  the  institutions 
which  established  that  state  could  not  be  highly 
unfavourable  to  human  happiness.  After  all 
that  has  been  said  of  the  vices  of  the  Hindoos, 
we  believe  that  an  Hindoo  is  more  mild  and 
sober  than  most  Europeans,  and  as  honest  and 
chaste.  In  astronomy  the  Hindoos  have  cer- 
tainly made  very  high  advances ;— some,  and 
not  an  unimportant  progress  in  many  sciences. 
As  manufacturers,  they  are  extremely  in- 
genious— and  as  agriculturists,  industrious. 
Christianity  would  improve  them;  (whom 
would  it  not  improve  1)  but  if  Christianity  can- 
not be  extended  to  all,  ttiere  are  many  other  na* 
tions  who  want  it  more.* 

The  Hindoos  have  some  very  savage  cus- 
toms, which  it  would  be  desirable  to  abolish. 
Some  swing  on  hooks,  some  run  knives  through 
their  hands,  and  widows  bum  themselves  to 
death :  but  these  follies  (even  the  last)  are  quite 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  sufferers.  We  dis- 
like all  misery,  voluntary  or  involuntary ;  but 
the  diff'erence  between  the  torments  which  a 
man  chooses,  and  those  which  he  endures  from 

*  We  are  here,  of  coerae,  arfQinff  the  qaeitlon  only 
In  a  worldly  point  of  view.  Thli  ii  one  point  of  Tiew 
in  which  it  maet  bo  placed,  though  certainly  thelswool 
and  ieait  important. 
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lit  choice  of  others,  is  very  great  It  is  a  con- 
ttderahle  wretchedness  that  mea  and  women 
thoold  he  shut  up  in  religious  houses ;  hut  it  is 
only  an  ohject  of  legislative  interference,  when 
saAk  incarceration  is  compulsory.  Monasteries 
and  nunneries  with  us  would  he  harmless  in- 
stitutions ;  because  the  moment  9  devotee  found 
he  had  acted  like  a  fool,  he  might  avail  himself 
of  the  discovery  and  run  away ;  and  so  may  an 
Hindoo,  if  he  repents  of  his  resolution  of  run- 
ning hooks  into  his  flesh. 

'Hie  duties  of  conversion  appear  to  be  of  less 
importance,  when  it  is  impossible  to  procure 
proper  persons  to  undertake  them,  and  when 
8UCI1  religious  embassies,  in  consequence,  de- 
volve upon  the  lowest  of  the  people.  Who 
vishes  to  see  scrofula  and  atheism  cored  by  a 
single  sermon  in  Bengal  1  who  wishes  to  see 
the  religions  hoy  ridiag  at  anchor  in  the  Hoogly 
river  f  or  shoals  of  jumpers  exhibiting  their 
nimble  piety  before  the  learned  Brahmins  of 
Benares  I  This  madness  is  disgusting  and 
dangeroos  enough  at  home  ^— Why  are  we  to 
send  out  little  detachments  of  maniacs  to  spread 
over  the  fine  regions  of  the  world  the  most  un- 
just and  coutemptible  opinion  of  the  gospel  1 
The  wise  and  rational  part  of  the  Christian 
ministry  find  they  have  enough  to  do  at  home 
to  combat  with  passions  unfavourable  to  human 
happiness,  and  to  make  men  act  up  to  their 
professions.  But  if  a  tinker  is  a  devout  man, 
he  Ihjtallibly  sets  off  for  the  East.  Let  any 
man  read  the  Anabaptist  missions :— can  he^do 
so  without  deeming  such  men  pernicious  and 
extravagant  in  their  own  country^-^and  with- 
out feeSng  that  they  are  benefiting  us  much 
more  by  their  absence,  than  the  Hindoos  by 
Aeir  advice  1 

It  is  somewhat  strange,  in  a  duty  which  is 
stated  by  one  party  to  be  so  clear  and  so  indis- 
pensable, that  no  man  of  moderation  and  good 
sense  can  be  found  to  perform  it.  And  if  no 
other  instruments  remain  but  visionary  Enthu- 
siasts, some  doubt  may  be  honestly  raised 
whether  it  is  not  better  to  drop  the  scheme  en- 
tirely. 

Shortly  stated,  then,  our  aigument  is  thi^  :— 
We  see  not  the  slightest  prospect  of  success  ;— 
we  see  much  danger  in  makmg  the  attempt ; — 
and  we  doubt  if  the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos 
woold  ever  be  more  than  nominal.    If  it  is 
a  daty  of  general  benevolence  to  convert  the 
Heathen,  it  is  less  a  duty  to  convert  the  Hin- 
doos than  any  other  people,  because  they  are 
already  highly  civilized,  and  because  you  must 
infidlibly  subject  them  to  infamy  and  present 
degradation.    The  instruments  employed  for 
th^  purposes  are  calculated  to  bring  ridicule 
and  disgrace  upon  the  gospel ;  and  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  those  at  home,  whom  we  consider  as 
their  patrons,  we  have  not  the  smallest  reli- 
ance ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  convinced 
they  would  behold  the  loss  of  our  Indian  em- 
pire, not  with  the  humility  of  men  convinced  of 
erroneous  views  and  projects,  but  with  the 
pride,  the  exultation,  and  the  alacrity  of  martyrs. 

Of  the  books  which  have  handled  this  sub- 
ject on  either  side,  we  have  little  to  say.  Ma- 
jor Scott  Waring's  book  is  the  best  against  the 
kissions ;  but  he  wants  arrangement  and  pru- 


dence. The  late  resident  writes  well ;  but  is 
miserably  fanatical  towards  the  conclusion 
Mr.  Cunningham  has  been  diligent  in  looking 
into  books  upon  the  subject:  and  though  an 
evangeheal  gentleman,  is  not  uncharitable  to 
those  who  differ  from  him  in  opinion.  There 
is  a  passage  in  the  publication  of  his  reverend 
brother,  Mr.  Owen,  which,  had  we  been  less 
accustomed  than  we  have  been  of  late  to  this 
kind  of  writing,  would  appear  to  be  quite  m- 
credible. 

^*  I  have  not  pointed  out  the  comparative  in- 
difference, upon  Mr.  Twining^s  principles,  be- 
tween one  religion  and  another,  to  the  welfare 
of  a  people ;  nor  the  impossibility,  on  those 
principles,  of  India  being  Christianized  by  any 
human  means,  so  long  as  it  shall  remain  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Company ;  nor  the  aUema- 
tive  to  which  Providence  i$  by  comequence  reduced, 
of  either  giving  up  that  antntry  to  everlasting  <u- 
perstition,  or  of  working  tonie  miracle  in  order  to 
accompliih  itt  conversions^ — OwenCs  Address^  p.  28. 

This  is  really  beyond  any  thing  we  ever  re- 
member to  have  read.  The  hoy,  the  cock-fight, 
and  the  religions  newspaper,  are  pure  reason 
when  compared  to  it.  The  idea  of  reducing 
Providence  to  an  altemative  /  /  and,  by  a  motion 
at  the  India  House,  carried  by  ballot!  We 
would  not  insinuate,  in  the  most  distant  man- 
ner, that  Mr.  Owen  is  not  a  gentleman  of  the 
most  sincere  piety ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  all 
extra  superfine  persons  accustom  themselves  to 
a  familiar  phraseology  upon  the  most  sacred 
subjects,  which  is  quite  shocking  to  the  com- 
mon and  Inferior  orders  of  Christians.  Provi" 
denee  reduced  to  an  edlemative  /  /  /  /  /  Let  it  be 
remembered,  this  phrase  comes  from  a  member 
of  a  religious  party,  who  are  loud  in  their  com- 
plaints of  being  confounded  with  enthusiasts 
and  fanatics. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  the  most  pointed 
reprobation  of  the  low  mischief  of  the  Christian 
Observer;  a  publication  which  appears  to  have 
no  other  method  of  discussing  a  question  fairly 
open  to  discussion,  than  that  of  accusing  their 
antagonists  of  infidelity.  No  art  can  be  more 
unmanly,  or,  if  its  consequences  are  foreseen, 
more  wicked.  If  this  publication  had  been  the 
work  of  a  single  individual,  we  might  have 

{>assed  it  over  in  silent  disgust;  but  as  it  is 
ooked  upon  as  the  organ  of  a  great  political 
religious  party  in  this  country,  we  think  it  right 
to  notice  the  very  unworthy  manner  in  which 
they  are  attempting  to  extend  their  influence. 
For  ourselves,  if*  there  were  a  fair  prospect  of 
carrying  the  gospel  into  regions  where  it  was 
before  unknown, — if  such  a  project  did  not 
expose  the  best  possessions  of  the  country 
to  extreme  danger,  and  if  it  was  in  the  hands  ot 
men  who  were  discreet,  as  well  as  devout,  we 
should  consider  it  to  be  a  scheme  of  true  piety^ 
benevolence,  and  wisdom :  but  the  baseness  and 
malignity  of  fanaticism  shall  never  jffevent  us 
from  attacking  its  arrogance,  its  ignorance,  and 
its  activity.  For  what  vice  can  be  more  tre- 
mendous than  that  which,  while  it  wears  the 
outward  appearance  of  religion,  destroys  the 
happiness  of  man,  and  dishonours  the  name  of 
God! 
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The  various  publicatioikS  which  hare  issaed 
from  the  press  in  favour  of  religious  liberty, 
have  now  nearly  silenced  the  arguments  of 
their  opponents ;  and,  teaching  sense  to  some, 
and  inspiring  others  with  shame,  have  left 
those  only  on  the  field  who  can  neither  learn 
nor  blush. 

But,  though  the  argument  is  given  up,  and  the 
justice  of  the  Catholic  cause  admitted,  it  seems 
to  be  generally  conceived,  that  their  case,  at 
present,  is  utterly  hopeless ;  and  that,  to  advo- 
cate it  any  longer,  will  only  irritate  the  op- 
pressed, without  producing  any  change  of 
opinion  in  those  by  whose  influence  and  autho- 
rity that  oppression  is  continued.  To  this 
opinion,  unfortunately  too  prevalent,  we  have 
many  reasons  for  not  subscribing. 

We  do  not  understand  what  is  meant  in  this 
country  by  the  notion,  that  a  measure,  of  con- 
summate wisdom. and  imperious  necessity,  is 
to  be  deferred  for  any  time,  or  to  depend  upon 
any  contingency.  Whenever  it  can  be  made 
clear  to  the  understanding  of  the  great  mass 
of  enlightened  people,  that  any  system  of  poli- 
tical conduct  is  necessary  to  the  public  welfare, 
every  obstacle  (as  it  ought)  will  be  swept  away 
before  it;  and  as  we  conceive  it  to  be  by  no 
means  improbable,  that  the  country  may,  ere 
long,  be  placed  in  a  situation  where  its  safety 
or  ruin  will  depend  upon  its  conduct  towards 
the  Catholics,  we  sincerely  believe  we  are 
doing  our  duty  in  throwing  every  possible  light 
OH  this  momentous  question.  Neither  do  we 
understand  where  this  passive  submission  to 
ignorance  and  error  is  to  end.  Is  it  confined 
to  religion  ?  or  does  it  extend  to  war  and  peace, 
as  well  as  religion  1  Would  it  be  tolerated,  if 
any  man  were  to  say,  '*  Abstain  from  all  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  peace;  the  court  have 
resolved  upon  eternal  war;  and,  as  you  cannot 
have  peace,  to  what  purpose  urge  the  necessity 
of  iti"  We  answer, — that  courts  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  open  to  the  influence  of  reason ; 
or,  if  they  were  not,  to  the  influence  of  pru- 
dence and  discretion,  when  they  perceive  the 
public  opinion  to  be  loudly  and  clearly  against 
them.  To  lie  by  in  timid  and  indolent  silence, 
•^-to  tuppo$e  an  inflexibility,  in  which  no  court 
ever  could,  under  pressing  circumstances,  per- 
severe—and to  neglect  a  regular  and  vigorous 
appeal  to  public  opinion,  is  to  give  up  all 
chance  of  doing  good,  and  to  abandon  the 
,only  instrument  by  which  the  few  are  ever 
prevented  from  ruining  the  many. 

It  is  fdlly  to  talk  of  any  other  ukimtUum  in 
government  than  perfect  justice  to  the  fair 
claims  of  the  subject  The  concessions  to  the 
Irish  Catholics  in  1792  were  to  be  the  tu  plut 
ultra.    Every  engine  was  set  on  foot  to  induce 
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•  UuttoTji  of  ike  Penal  Laws  agaimt'ik^  Iriek  Caiho- 
Hes^  from  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  to  th9  Union,  By 
deary  Parnell  Esq.  M.P. 


the  grand  juries  in  Ireland  to  petition  against 
further  concessions ;  and,  in  six  months  after^ 
wards,  government  were  compelled  to  intro 
duce,  themselves,  those  further  relaxations  of 
the  penal  code,  of  which  they  had  just  before 
assured  the  Catholics  they  must  abandon  all 
hope.  Such  is  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that 
a  few  interested  and  ignorant  individuals  can 
postpone,  at  their  pleasure  and  caprice,  the 
happiness  of  millions. 

As  to  the  feeling  of  irritation  with  which 
such  cohtinued  discussion  may  inspire  the 
Irish  Catholics,  we  are  convinced  that  no  opi* 
nion  could  be  so  prejudicial  to  the  cordial 
union  which  we  hope  may  always  subsist  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  as  that  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Irish  were  unavailing, — ^that  argument 
was  hopeless, — that  their  case  was  prejudged 
with  a  sullen  inflexibility  which  circumstances 
could  not  influence,  pity  soften,  or  reason  sub- 
due. 

We  are  by  no  means  convinced,  that  the 
decorous  silence  recommended  upon  the  Ca- 
tholic question  would  be  rewarded  by  those 
future  concessions,  of  which  many  persons 
appear  to  be  so  certain.  We  have  a  strange 
incredulity  where  persecution  is  to  be  abo- 
lished, and  any  class  of  men  restored  to  their 
indisputable  rights.  When  we  see  it  done,  we 
will  believe  it.  Till  it  is  done,  we  shall  always 
consider  it  to  be  highly  improbable — ^mnch  too 
improbable — ^to  justify  the  smallest  relaxation 
in  the  Catholics  themselves,  or  in  those  who 
are  well-wishers  to  their  cause.  When  the 
fanciful  period  at  present  assigned  for  the 
emancipation  arrives,  new  scruples  may  arise 
— fresh  forbearance  be  called  for — and  the  ope- 
rations of  common  sense  be  deferred  for  an- 
other generation.  Toleration  never  had  a 
present  tense,  nor  taxation  a  future  one.  The 
answer  which  Paul  received  from  Felix,  he 
owed  to  the  subject  on  which  he  spoke.  When 
justice  and  righteousness  were  his  theme, 
Felix  told  him  to  go  away,  and  he  would  hear 
him  some  other  time.  All  men  who  have 
spoken  to  courts  upon  such  disagreeable  topics, 
have  received  the  same  answer.  Felix,  how* 
ever,  trembled  when  he  gave  it;  but  his  fear 
was  ill-directed.  He  trembled  at  the  subject-* 
he  ought  to  have  trembled  at  the  delay. 

Little  or  nothing  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
shame  of  deferring  what  it  is  so  wicked  and  per- 
ilous to  defer.  Profligacv  in  taking  office  is  so 
extreme,  that  we  have  no  doubt  public  men  may 
be  found,  who,  for  half  a  century,  would  postpone 
all  remedies  for  a  pntUencey  if  the  preservation 
of  their  places  depended  upon  the  propagation 
of  the  virus.  To  us,  such  kind  of  conduct 
conveys  no  other  action  than  that  of  sordid 
avaricious  impudence : — it  pots  to  sale  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  for  some  improvement 
in  the  wines  and  meats  and  carriages  which  a 
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■in  uses, — and  encourages  a  new  political 
morally  which  may  always  postpone  any  other 
great  measure — and  every  other  great  measure 
as  well  as  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics. 
We  terminate  this  apologetical  preamble 
vim  expressing  the  most  earnest  hope  that  the 
Catholics  will  not,  from  any  notion  that  their 
eaose  is  efiectnally  carried,  relax  in  aoy  one 
coDstitntional  effort  necessary  to  their  purpose. 
Their  cause  is  tiie  cause  of  common  sense 
and  justice ; — the  safety  of  England  and  of  the 
vorld  may  depend  upon  it  It  rests  upon  the 
soandest  principles ;  leads  to  the  most  import- 
ant consequences ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  too 
frequently  brought  before  the  notice  of  the 
pablic. 

The  book  before  us  is  written  by  Mr.  Henry 
Pamell,  the  brother  of  Mr.  William  Pamell, 
author  of  the  Historical  Apology,  reviewed  in 
oue  of  our  late  numbers;  and  it  contains  a 
very  well  written  history  of  the  penal  laws  en« 
acted  against  the  Irish  Catholics,  from  the 
peace  of  Limerick,  in  the  reign  of  King 
William,  to  the  late  Union.  Of  these  we  shall 
present  a  very  short,  and,  we  hope  even  to 
loangers,  a  readable  abstract. 

The  war  carried  on  in  Ireland  against  King 
William  cannot  deserve  the  name  of  a  re* 
bellion:  it  was  a  struggle  for  their  lawful 
Prince,  whom  they  had  sworn  to  maintain; 
and  whose  zeal  for  the  Catholic  religion,  what- 
ever effect  it  might  have  produced  in  England, 
could  not  by  them  be  considered  as  a  crime. 
This  war  was  terminated  by  the  surrender  of 
Limerick,  upon  conditions  by  which  the  Catho- 
lics hoped,  and  very  rationally  hoped,  to  secure 
to  themselves  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  re- 
ligion in  future,  and  an  exemption  from  all 
those  civil  penalties  and  incapacities  which  the 
reigning  creed  is  so  fond  of  heaping  upon  its 
subjQgated  rivals. 

By  the  various  articles  of  this  treaty,  they 
are  to  enjoy  such  privileges  in  the  exercise  of 
their  religion,  as  they  did  enjoy  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II. :  and  the  King  promises  upon  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  *<  to  endeavor  to  pro- 
cure for  them  such  further  tecurily  in  that  par- 
ticular, as  may  preserve  them  from  any  duturb- 
anet  on  account  of  their  said  religion."    They 
are  to  be  restored  to  their  estates,  privileges, 
and  immunities,  as  they  enjoyed  them  in  the 
time  of  Charless  II.    The  gentlemen  are  to  be 
allowed  to  carry  arms ;  and  no  other  oath  is  to 
be  tendered  to  the  Catholics  who  submit  to 
King  William  than  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
These  and  other  articles.  King  William  rcUifes 
fv  hmulf  his  heirs  and  nuxtstors,  as  far  as  in 
vm  lia  /  and  confirms  the  same,  and  every  other 
dauH  and  matter  therein  contained. 

These  articles  were  signed  by  the  English 
^neral  on  the  3d  of  October,  1691;  and  dif- 
fused comfort,  confidence,  and  tranquillity 
amoogthe  Catholics.  On  the  22dW  October, 
t2ie  English  Parliament  excluded  Catholics 
from  the  Iri.sh  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons, 
ty  compelling  them  to  take  the  oaths  of  su- 
premacy before  admission.    . 

In  1695,  the  Catholics  were  deprived  of  all 
means  of  educating  their  children,  at  home  or 
AlvDad,  and  of  the  privilege  of  being  guardians 
to  their  own   or   to  other  persons'  children. 


Then  all  the  Catholics  were  disarmed, — and 
then  all  the  priests  banished.  Jfier  this  (proba- 
bly by  way  of  joke),  an  act  was  passed  to  con* 
firm  the  treaty  of  Limerick, — the  great  and 
glorious  King  William  totally  forgetting  the 
contract  he  had  entered  into  of  recommending 
the  religious  liberties  of  the  Catholics  to  the 
attention  of  ParliamenL 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1704,  it  was  enacted, 
that  any  son  of  a  Catholic  who  would  turn 
Protestant,  should  succeed  to  the  family  estate, 
which  from  that  moment  could  no  longer  be 
sold,  or  charged  with  debt  and  legacy.  On  the 
same  day,  Popish  fathers  were  debarred,  by  a 
penalty  of  5002.,  from  being  guardians  to  their 
own  children.  If  the  child,  however  young, 
declared  himself  a  Protestant,  he  was  to  be 
delivered  immediately  to  the  custody  of  some 
Protestant  relation.  No  Protestant  to  marry  a 
Papist  No  Papist  to  purchase  land,  or  take  a 
lease  of  land  for  more  than  thirty-qne  years. 
If  the  profits  of  the  lands  so  leased  by  the 
Catholics  amounted  to  above  a  certain  rate 
settled  by  the  act^— /arm  to  bdong  to  the  first 
Protestant  who  made  the  discovery.  No  Papist  tc 
be  in  a  line  of  entail ;  but  the  estate  to  pass  on 
to  the  next  Protestant  heir,  as  if  the  Papist  were 
dead*  If  a  Papist  dies -intestate,  and  no  Pro- 
testant heir  can  be  found,  property  to  be  equally 
divided  among  all  the  sons ;  or,  if  he  has  none, 
among  all  the  daughters.  By  the  1 6th  clause 
of  this  bill,  no  Papist  to  hold  any  office  civil  or 
military.  Not  to  dwell  in  Limerick  or  Galway, 
except  on  certain  conditions.  Not  to  vote  a; 
elections.    Not  to  hold  advowsons. 

In  1709,  Papists  were  prevented  from  hold- 
ing an  annuity  for  life.  If  any  son  of  a  Papist 
chose  to  turn  Protestant,  and  enrol  the  certifi- 
cate of  his  conversion  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, that  court  is  empowered  to  compel  hi&' 
father  to  state  the  value  of  his  property  upon 
oath,  and  to  make  out  of  that  property  a  com- 
petent allowance  to  the  son,  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion, not  only  for  his  present  maintenance, 
but  for  his  future  portion  after  the  death  of  his 
father.  An  increase  of  jointure  to  be  enjoyed 
by  Papist  wives  upon  their  conversion.  Papists 
keeping  schools  to  be  prosecuted  as  convicts. 
Popish  priests  who  are  converted,  to  receive 
30/.  per  annum. 

Rewards  are  given  by  the  same  act  for  the 
discovery  of  the  Popish  clergy ; — 50/.  for  dis 
covering  a  Popish  bishop ;  20/.  for  a  common 
Popish  clergyman;  10/.  for  a  Popish  usher. 
Two  justices  of  the  peace  can  compel  any 
Papist  above  eighteen  years  of  age  to  disclose 
every  particular  which  has  come  to  his  know 
ledge  respecting  Popish  priests,  celebration  of 
mass,  or  Papist  schools.  Imprisonment  for  a 
year  if  he  refuses  to  answer.  Nobody  can 
hold  property  in  trust  fur  a  Catholic.  Juries, 
in  all  trials  growing  out  of  these  statutes,  to 
be  Protestants.  No  Papist  to  take  more  than 
two  apprentices,  except  in  the  linen  trade.  All 
the  Catholic  clergy  to  give  in  their  names  and 
places  of  abode  at  the  quarter-sessions,  and  to 
keep  no  ctirates.  Catholics  not  to  serve  on 
grand  juries.  In  any  trial  upon  statutes  for 
strengthening  the  Protestant  interest,  a  Papist 
juror  may  be  peremptorily  challenged. 

In  the  next  reign.  Popish  horses  were  at 
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tached,  and  allowed  to  be  seized  for  the  militia. 
Papists  cannot  be  either  high  or  petty  consta* 
bles.  No  Papists  to  vote  at  elections.  Papists 
in  towns  to  provide  Protestant  watchmen ; — 
and  not  to  vote  at  vestries. 

In  the  rei^  of  George  II.,  Papists  were  pro- 
hibited from  being  barristers.  Barristers  and 
solicitors  marrying  Papists,  considered  to  be 
Papists,  and  subjected  to  all  penalties  as  sach. 
Persons  robbed  by  privateers,  dariiig  a  war 
with  a  Popish  prince,  to  be  indemnified  by 
grand  jary  presentments,  and  the  money  to  be 
levied  on  the  Catholia  only.  No  Papist  to 
marry  a  Protestant; — ^any  priest  celebrating 
such  a  marriage  to  be  hanged. 

Daring  all  this  time  there  was  not  the  slight- 
est rebellion  in  Ireland. 

In  1715  and  1745,  while  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England  were  up  in  arms,  not  a  man 
stirred  in  Ireland ;  yet  the  spirit  of  persecution 
against  the  Catholics  continued  till  the  18th  of 
his  present  Majesty,  and  then  gradually  gave 
way  to  the  increase  of  knowledge,  the  huma- 
nity of  our  Sovereign,  the  abilities  of  Mr. 
Grattan,  the  weakness  of  England  struggling 
in  America,  and  the  dread  inspired  by  the 
French  revolution. 

Such  is  the  rapid  outline  of  a  code  of  laws 
which  reflects  indelible  disgrace  upon  the  Eng- 
lish character,  and  explains  but  too  clearly 
the  cause  of  that  hatred  in  which  the  English 
name  has  been  so  long  held  in  Ireland.  It 
would  require  centuries  to  efface  such  an  im- 
pression ;  and  yet,  when  we  find  it  fresh,  and 
operating  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  we  explain 
the  fact  by  every  cause  which  can  degrade  the 
Irish,  and  by  none  which  can  remind  us  of  our 
own  scandalous  policy.  With  the  folly  and 
the  horror  of  such  a  code  before  our  eyes, — 
with  the  conviction  of  recent  and  domestic 
history,  that  mankind  are  not  to  be  lashed  and 
chained  out  of  their  faith, — we  are  striving  to 
»  and  worry  them  into  a  better  theology. 


Heavy  oppression  is  removed;  light  insults 
and  provocations  are  retained;  the  scourge 
does  not  fall  upon  their  shoulders,  but  it  sounds 
in  their  ears.  And  this  is  the  conduct  we  are 
pursuing,  when  it  is  still  a  great  doubt  whether 
this  country  alone  may  not  be  opposed  to  the 
united  efiTorts  of  the  whole  of  Europe.  It  is 
really  difficult  to  ascertain  which  is  the  most 
utterly  destitute  of  common  sense,»the  capri- 
cious and  arbitrary  stop  we  have  made  in  our 
concessions  to  the  Catholics,  or  the  precise 
period  we  have  chosen  for  this  grand  effort  of 
obstinate  folly. 

In  whatsoever  manner  the  contest  now  in 
agitation  on  the  Continent  may  terminate,  its 
relation  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics 
will  be  very  striking.  If  the  Spaniards  succeed 
in  establishing  their  own  liberties,  and  in  res- 
cuing Europe  from  the  tyranny  under  which  it 
at  present  labours,  it  will  still  be  contended, 
within  the  walls  of  our  own  Parliament,  that 
the  Catholics  cannot  fulfil  the  duties  of  social 
life.  Venal  politicians  will  still  argue  that  the 
time  is  not  yet  come.  Sacred  and  lay  syco- 
phants will  still  lavish  upon  the  Catholic  faith 
their  well-paid  abuse,  and  England  still  pas- 
sively submit  to  such  a  disgraceful  spectacle 
of  ingratitude  and  injustice.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary (as  may  probably  be  the  case),  the  Spa- 
niards fall  before  the  numbers  and  military 
skill  of  the  French,  then  are  we  left  alone  in 
the  world,  without  another  ray  of  hope ;  and 
compelled  to  employ  against  internal  disaffec- 
tion that  force  which,  exalted  to  its  utmost  en- 
ergy, would  in  all  probability  prove  but  barely 
equal  to  the  external  danger  by  which  we 
should  be  surrounded.  Whence  comes  it  thatt 
these  things  are  universally  admitted  to  be 
true,  but  looked  upon  in  servile  silence  by  a 
country  hitherto  accustomed  to  make  great 
efforts  for  its  prosperity,  safety  and  indepen- 
dence! 
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METHODISM." 
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Iv  roating  out  a  nest  of  consecrated  cobblers, 
aad  in  bringing  to  light  such  a  perilous  heap 
of  trash  as  we  were  obliged  to  work  through, 
is  oar  articles  upon  the  Methodists  and  Mis- 
sionaries, we  are  generally  conceived  to  have 
rendered  an  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  ra- 
tional religion.  Every  one,  however,  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  true  character  of  Method- 
ism, must  have  known  the  extent  of  the  abuse 
and  misrepresentation  to  which  we  exposed 
oQrselves  in  such  a  service.  All  this  obloquy, 
bovever,  we  were  very  williog  to  encounter, 
from  onr  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  expos- 
ing and  correcting  the  growing  evil  of  fanati- 
cism. In  spite  of  all  misrepresentation,  we 
have  ever  been,  and  ever  shall  be,  the  sincere 
friends  of  sober  and  rational  Christianity.  We 
are  quite  ready,  if  any  fair  opportunity  occur, 
to  defend  it,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  from  the 
tiger-spring  of  infidelity ;  and  we  are  quite  de- 
termined, if  we  can  prevent  such  an  evil,  that 
it  shall  not  be  eaten  up  by  the  nasty  and  nu- 
merous vermin  of  Methodism.  For  this  pur- 
pose, we  shall  proceed  to  make  a  few  short 
remarks  upon  the  sacred  and  silly  gentleman 
before  us, — not,  certainly,  because  we  feel  any 
sort  of  anxiety  as  to  the  effect  of  his  strictures 
on  onr  own  credit  or  reputation,  but  because 
his  direct  and  articulate  defence  of  the  princi- 
ples and  practices  which  we  have  condemned, 
affords  us  the  fairest  opportunity  of  exposing, 
!still  more  clearly,  both  the  extravagance  and 
the  danger  of  these  popular  sectaries. 

These  very  impudent  people  have  one  ruling 
canon,  which  pervades  every  thing  they  say 
and  do.  mtoetfer  ic  unfriendly  to  Methodism,  ts 
en  infidel  and  an  atheitt.  This  reasonable  and 
amiable  maxim,  repeated,  in  every  form  of 
dulness,  and  varied  in'  every  attitude  of  malig- 
nity, is  the  sum  and  substance  of  Mr.  Styles's 
pamphlet  Whoever  wishes  to  rescue  religion 
from  the  hands  of  didactic  artisans, — whoever 
prefers  a  respectable  clergyman  for  his  teacher 
to  a  delirious  mechanic, — whoever  wishes  to 
keep  the  intervals  between  churches  and  luna- 
tic asylums  as  wide  as  possible, — all  such  men, 
in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Styles,  are  nothing 
better  than  open  or  concealed  enemies  of 
Christianity.  His  catechism  is  very  simple. 
In  what  hoy  do  you  navigate?  By  what  shoe- 
maker or  carpenter  are  you  instructed  1  What 
miracles  have  you  to  relate  ?  Do  yon  think  it 
sinfd  to  reduce  Providence  to  an  aliemativef  dbc. 
Ac&c  Now,  if  we  were  to  content  ourselves 
with  using  to  Mr.  Styles,  while  he  is  dealing 
abont  his  imputations  of  infidelity,  the  un- 
eonrtJy  language  which  is  sometimes  applied 
to  those  who  are  little  curious  about  truth 

*  ftnetaret  en  two  Critiques  in  f  Ac  Edinburgh  Review^ 
n  Ikt  Swhjett «/  Mttkodism  and  Missions ;  with  Remarks 
'u  tkt  ImJLwtnee  of  Rsviews^  in  /tensraU  on  Morals  and 
'Afpnctt.    Bj  JoHF  Sty  LEA.    8vo.    London,  1809. 
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or  falsehood,  what  Methodist  would  think  the 
worse  of  him  for  such  an  attack  1  Who  is 
there  among  them  that  would  not  glory  to  lie 
for  the  tabernacle  t  who  that  would  not  believe 
he  was  pleasing  his  Maker,  by  sacrificing 
truth,  justice  and  common  sense,  to  the  inte- 
rests of  his  own  little  chapel,  and  his  own  de« 
ranged  instructor  ?  Something  more  than  con- 
tradiction or  confutation,  therefore,  is  necessary 
to  discredit  those  charitable  dogmatists,  and  to 
diminish  their  pernicious  influence;— and  the 
first  accusation  against  us  is,  that  we  have 
endeavoured  to  add  ridicule  to  reasoning. 

We  are  a  good  deal  amused,  indeed,  with  the 
extreme  disrelish  which  Mr.  John  Styles  ex- 
hibits to  the  humour  and  pleasantry  with  which 
he  admits  the  Methodists  to  have  been  attacked: 
but  Mr.  John  Styles  should  remember,  that  it 
is  not  the  practice  with  destroyers  of  vermin 
to  allow  the  little  victims  a  veto  upon  the  wea- 
pons used  against  them.  If  this  were  other- 
wise, we  should  have  one  set  of  vermin  banish- 
ing small-tooth  combs;  another  protesting 
against  mouse-traps;  a  third  prohibiting  the 
finger  and  thumb;  a  fourth  exclaiming  against 
the  intolerable  infamy  of  using  soap  and  wa- 
ter. It  is  impossible,  however,  to  listen  to  such 
pleas.  They  must  all  be  caught,  killed  and 
cracked,  in  the  manner,  and  by  the  instruments 
which  are  found  most  efficacious  to  their  de- 
struction ;  and  the  more  they  cry  out,  the 
greater  plainly  is  the  skill  used  against  them. 
We  are  convinced  a  little  laughter  will  do 
them  more  harm  than  all  the  arguments  in  the 
world.  Such  men  as  the  author  before  us 
cannot  understand  when  they  are  out^irgued ; 
but  he  has  given  us  a  specimen,  from  his  irri- 
tability, that  he  fully  comprehends  when  he 
has  become  the  object  of  universal  contempt 
and  derision.  We  agree  with  him,  that  ridi- 
cule 4s  not  exactly  the  weapon  to  be  used  in 
matters  of  religion ;  but  the  use  of  it  is  ex- 
cusable, when  there  is  no  other  which  can 
make  fools  tremble.  Besides,  he  should  re* 
member  the  particular  sort  of  ridicule  we  have 
used,  which  is  nothing  more  than  accurate 
quotation  from  the  Methodists  themselves.  It 
is  true,  that  this  is  the  most  severe  and  cutting 
ridicule  to  which  we  could  have  had  recourse; 
but,  whose  fault  is  that? 

Nothing  can  be  more  disingenuous  than  tne 
attacks  Mr.  Styles  has  made  upon  us  for  our 
use  of  Scripture  language,  light  and  grace 
are  certainly  terms  of  Scripture.  It  is  not  to 
the  words  themselves  that  any  ridicule  can 
ever  attach.  It  is  from  the  preposterour  ap- 
plication of  those  words,  in  the  mouths  of  the 
most  arrogant  and  ignorant  of  human  beings; 
— it  is  from  their  use  in  the  most  trivial,  low 
and  familiar  scenes  of  life; — it  is  from  the 
illiterate  and  ongrammaiical  prelacy  of  Mr. 
John  Styles,  that  any  tinge  of  ridicule  ever  it 
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or  evel  can  be  imparted  to  the  sacred  language 
3f  Scripture. 

We  admit  also,  with  this  gentleman,  that  it 
would  certainly  evince  the  most  vulgar  and 
contracted  heart,  to  ridicule  any  religious 
opinions,  methodistical  or  otherwise,  because 
they  were  the  opinions  of  the  poor,  and  were 
conveyed  in  the  language  of  the  poor.  But 
are  we  to  respect  tl^e  poor,  when  they  wish  to 
step  out  of  their  province,  and  become  the 
teachers  of  ihe  landl — ^when  men,  whose  pro- 
per "  talk  is  of  bullocks,  pretend  to  have  wis- 
dom and  understanding,"  is  it  not  lawful  to  tell 
them  they  have  none  T  An  ironmonger  is  a 
very  respectable  man,  so  long  as  he  is  merely 
an  ironmonger, — an  admirable  man  if  he  is  a 
religious  ironmonger;  but  a  great  blockhead 
if  he  sets  up  for  a  bishop  or  a  dean,  and  lec- 
tures upon  theology.  It  is  not  the  poor  we 
have  attacked,*— -but  the  writing  poor,  the  pub- 
lishing poor, — the  limited  arrogance  which 
mistakes  its  own  trumpery  sect  for  the  world : 
nor  have  we  attacked  them  for  want  of  talent, 
but  for  want  of  modesty,  want  of  sense,  and 
want  of  true  rational  religion, — for  every  fault 
which  Mr.  John  Styles  defends  and  exemplifies. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  reduce  the  drunken 
declamations  of  Methodism  to  a  point,  to  grasp 
the  wriggling  lubricity  of  these  cunning  ani- 
mals, and  to  fix  them  in  one  position.  We 
have  said,  in  our  review  of  the  Methodists,  that 
it  is  extremely  wrong  to  suppose  that  Provi- 
dence interferes  with  special  and  extraordinary 
judgments  on  every  trifling  occasion  of  life : 
that  to  represent  an  innkeeper  killed  for  pre- 
venting a  Methodist  meeting,  or  loud  claps  of 
thunder  rattling  along  the  heavens,  merely  to 
hint  to  Mr.  Scott  that  he  was  not  to  preach  at 
a  particular  tabernacle  in  Oxford-road,  appear- 
ed to  us  to  be  blasphemous  and  mischievous 
nonsense.  With  great  events,  which  change 
the  destiny  of  mankind,  we  might  suppose 
suck  interference,  the  discovery  of  which, 
upon  every  trifling  occasion,  we  considered  to 
be  pregnant  with  very  mischievous  conse- 
quences. To  all  which  Mr.  Styles  replies, 
that,  with  Providence,  nothing  is  great,  or  no- 
thing little, — nothing  difficult,  or  nothing  easy; 
that  a  worm  and  a  whale  are  equal  in  the  esti- 
mation of  a  Supreme  Being.  But  did  a»y  hu- 
man being  but  a  Methodist,  and  a  third  or 
fourth  rate  Methodist,  ever  make  such  a  reply 
to  such  an  argument  ?  We  are  not  talking  of 
what  is  great  or  important  to  Providence,  but 
to  us.  The  creation  of  a  worm  or  a  whale,  a 
Newton  or  a  Styles,  are  tasks  equally  easy  to 
Omnipotence.  But  are  they,  in  their  results, 
equally  important  to  us  1  The  lightning  may 
as  easily  strike  the  head  of  the  French  empe- 
ror, as  of  an  innocent  cottager ;  but  we  are 
surely  neither  impious  nor  obscure,  when  we 
say,  that  one  would  be  an  important  interfer- 
ence of  Providence,  and  the  other  compara- 
tively not  so.  But  it  is  a  loss  of  time  to  reply 
to  such  trash ;  it  presents  no  stimulus  of  diffi- 
culty to  us,  nor  would  it  offer  any  of  novelty  to 
Dur  readers. 

To  our  attack  upon  the  melancholy  ten- 
dency of  Methodism,  Mr.  Styles  replies,  "  that 
a  man  must  have  studied  in  the  schoob  of  Hume, 
^*}liatrc.  and  Kotzebut^  who  can  plead  in  be- 


half of  the  theatre ;  that,  at  fashionable  ball* 
rooms  and  assemblies,  seduction  is  drawn  out 
to  a  system ;  that  dancing  excites  the  fever  of 
the  passions,  and  raises  a  delirium  too  oflen 
fatal  to  innocence  and  peace ;  and  that,  for  the 
poor,  instead  of  the  common  rough  amuse* 
ments  to  which  they  are  now  addicted,  there 
remain  the  simple  beautied  of  nature,  tlie 
gay  colours,  and  scented  perfumes  of  the 
earth."  These  are  the  blessings  which  the 
common  people  have  to  expect  from  their 
Methodistical  instructors.  They  are  pilfered 
of  all  their  money, — shut  out  from  all  their 
dances  and  country  wakes, — and  are  then  sent 
pennyless  into  the  fields,  to  gaze  on  the  clouds, 
and  to  smell  dandelions ! 

Against  the  orthodox  clergy  of  all  descrip- 
tions, our  sour  devotee  proclaims,  as  was  to 
have  been  expected,  the  most  implacable  war, 
— declanng  that,  ^  in  one  century,  they  would 
have  obliterated  all  the  remaining  practical  reli^ 
gum  in  the  church,  had  it  not  been  for  this  new 
aeet,  eeerywhere  epoken  a^nst.**  Undoubtedly, 
the  distinction  of  mankind  into  godly  and  un- 
godly— ^if  by  godly  is  really  meant  those  who 
apply  religion  to  the  extinction  of  bad  pas- 
sions— ^would  be  highly  desirable.  But  wlien, 
by  that  word,  is  only  intended  a  sect  more  de- 
sirous of  possessing  the  appellation  than  of 
deserving  it, — when,  under  that  term,  are  com^ 
prehended  thousands  of  canting  hypocrites 
and  raving  enthusiasts — ^men  despicable  from 
their  ignorance,  and  formidable  from  their 
madness^ — the  distinction  may  hereaAer  prove 
to  be  truly  terrific ;  and  a  djmasty  of  fools  may 
again  sweep  away  both  church  and  state  in 
one  hideous  ruin.  There  may  be,  at  present, 
some  very  respectable  men  at  the  head  of 
these  maniacs,  who  would  insanify  them  with 
some  degree  of  prudence,  and  keep  them  only 
half  mad,  if  they  could.  But  this  won*t  do ; 
Bedlam  will  break  loose,  and  overpower  its 
keepers.  If  the  preacher  sees  visions,  and 
has  visitations,  the  clerk  will  come  next,  and 
then  the  congregation ;  every  man  will  be  his 
own  prophet,  and  dream  dreams  for  himself: 
the  competition  in  extravagance  will  be  hot 
and  lively,  and  the  whole  island  a  receptacle 
for  incurables.  There  is,  at  this  moment,  a 
man  in  London  who  prays  for  what  garments 
he  wants,  and  finds  them  next  morning  in  his 
room,  tig^t  and  fitting.  This  man,  as  might 
be  expected,  gains  between  two  and  three 
thousand  a  year  from  the  common  people,  by 
preaching.  Anna,  the  prophetess,  encamp»  in 
the  woods  of  America,  with  thirteen  or  four- 
teen thousand  followers,  and  has  visits  erenr 
night  from  the  prophet  Elijah,  Joanna  Sottti* 
cote  raises  the  dead,  &c.  &c,  Mr.  Styles  will 
call  us  atheists,  and  disciples  of  the  French 
school,  for  what  we  are  about  to  say;  but  it  is 
our  decided  opinion,  that  there  is  some  frand 
in  the  prophetic  visit ;  and  it  is  but  too  pro- 
bable, tnat  the  clothes  are  merely  human,  and 
the  man  measured  for  them  in  the  common 
way.  When  such  blasphemous  deceptions 
are  practised  upon  mankind,  how  can  remon- 
strance be  misplaced,  or  exposure  mischiev* 
ous  1  If  the  choice  rested  with  us,  we  should 
say, — give  us  back  our  wolves  again, — restore 
our  Danish  invaders,— curse  us  with  any  evil 
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lit  the  evil  of  a  canting,  deluded,  and  Metho- 
tistical  populace.  Wherever  Methodism  ex- 
tends its  baneful  influence,  the  character  of 
iheEaglisli  people  is  constantly  changed  by 
iL  Boldness  and  rough  honesty  are  broken 
down  into  meanness,  prevarication,  and  fraud. 

WhUe  Mr.  Styles  is  so  severe  upon  the  in- 
dolence of  the  Church,  he  should  recollect 
tax  his  Methodists  are  the  ex-party ;  that  it  is 
not  in  human  nature,  that  any  persons  who 
qmetly  possess  power  can  be  as  active  as 
those  who  are  pursuing  it  The  fair  way  to 
state  the  merit  of  the  two  parties  is,  to  esti- 
mate what  the  exertions  of  the  Iachr3nnal  and 
SQspirious  clergy  would  b'e,  if  they  stepped 
into  the  endowments  of  their  competitors, 
rhe  moment  they  ceased  to  be  paid  by  ^e 
groan, — the  instant  that  Easter  offerings  no 
k>Dger  depended  upon  jumping  and  convul- 
sions,—Mr.  Styles  may  assure  himself,  that 
the  character  of  his  darling  preachers  would 
be  tntally  changed ;  their  bodies  would  become 
quiet,  and  their  minds  reasonable. 

It  is  not  true,  as  this  bad  writer  is  perpe- 
tually saying,  that  the  world  hates  piety.  That 
modest  and  unobtrusive  piety  which  fills  the 
heart  with  all  human  charities,  and  makes  a 
man  gentle  to  others,  and  severe  to  himself,  is 
an  object  of  universal  love  and  veneration. 
But  mankind  hate  the  lust  of  power  when  it 
is  veiled  under  the  garb  of  piety ; — ^they  hate 
canting  and  hypocrisy ; — they  hate  advertisers 
and  quacks  and  piety ; — they  do  not  choose  to 
be  insulted ; — ^they  love  to  tear  folly  and  im- 
prudence from  that  altar  which  should  only 
be  a  sanctuary  for  the  wretched  and  the  good. 

Having  concluded  his  defence  of  Method- 
ism, this  fenatical  writer  opens  upon  us  his 
Missionary  battery,  firing  away  with  the  fiost 
incessant  fury,  and  calling  names,  all  the  time, 
as  loud  as  lungs  accustomed  to  the  /eloquence 
of  the  tub  usually  vociferate.    In  speaking 
of  the  cruelties  which  their  religion  entails 
upon  the  Hindoos,  Mr.  Styles  is  peculiarly 
severe  upon  us  for  not  being  more  shocked  at 
their  piercing  their  limbs  with  kimea.    This  is 
rather  an  unfair  mode  of  alarming  his  readers 
with  the  idea  of  some  unknown  instrument 
He  represents  himself  as  having  paid  consi- 
derable attention  to  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Hindoos ;  and,  therefore,  the  peculiar 
stress  be  lays  upon  this  instrument  is  na- 
turally calculated  to  produce,  in  the  minds  of 
the  humane,  a  great  degree  of  mysterious 
terror.    A  drawing  of  the  kime  was  impe- 
riously called  for;  and  the  want  of  it  is  a 
subtle  evasion,  for  which  Mr.  Styles  is  fairly 
accountable.    As  he  has  been  silent  on  this 
subject,  it  is  for  us  to  explain  the  plan  and 
nature  of  this  terrible  and  unknown  piece  of 
mechanism.    A  kime,  then,  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  false  print  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  for  a  Am/e  /  and  from  this  blunder  of 
the  printer  has  Mr.  Styles  manufactured  this 
Ihsdalean   instrument  of  torture,    called    a 
kimf/    We  were  at  first  nearly  persuade4 
^  liis  arguments  against  kimea ; — ^we  grew 
^ghtened; — ^we  stated  to  ourselves  the  hor- 
ror of  not  sending  missionaries  to  a  nation 
wliich  used  kimes ,— we  were  struck  with  the 
Qice  and  accurate  information  of  the  Taber- 


nacle upon  this  important  subject:— but  W9 
looked  in  the  errata,  and  found  Mr.  Styles  to 
be  always  Mr.  Styles, — always  cut  off  from 
every  hope  of  mercy,  and  remaining  for  ever 
himself. 

Mr.  Styles  is  right  in  saying  we  have  abo 
lished  many  practices  of  the  Hindoos  since 
the  establishment  of  our  empire ;  but  then  we 
have  always  consulted  the  Brahmins,  whether 
or  not  such  practices  were  conformable  to 
their  religion ;  and  it  is  upon  the  authority  of 
their  condemnation  that  we  have  proceeded 
to  abolition. 

To  the  whole  of  Mr.  Styles's  observationt 
upon  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
India,  we  have  one  short  answer :— it  is  not 
Christianity  which  is  introduced  there,  but 
the  debased  mummery  and  nonsense  of  Metho- 
dists, which  has  litUe  more  to  do  with  the 
Christian  religion  than  it  has  to  do  with  the 
religion  of  China.  We  would  as  soon  con- 
sent that  Brodum  and  Solomon  should  carry 
the  medical  art  of  Europe  into  India,  as  that 
Mr.  Styles  and  his  Anabaptists  should  give  to 
the  Eastern  World  their  notions  of  our  reli- 
gion. We  send  men  of  the  highest  character 
for  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  re- 
gulation of  trade,-«nay,  we  take  great  pains 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  natives  the 
highest  ideas  of  our  arts  and  manufactures, 
by  laying  before  them  the  finest  specimens  of 
our  skill  and  ingenuity,— why,  then,  are  com- 
mon sense  and  decency  to  be  forgotten  in  re- 
ligion alone!  and  so  foolish  a  set  of  men 
allowed  to  engage  themselves  in  this  occupa^ 
tion,  that  the  natives  almost  instinctively  duck 
and  pelt  them  ?  But  the  missionaries,  we  are 
told,  have  mastered  the  languages  of  the  East 
They  may  also,  for  aught  we  know,  in  the 
same  time,  have  learnt  perspective,  astrono- 
my,  or  any  thing  else.  What  is  all  this  to  us  1 
Our  charge  is,  that  they  want  sense,  conduct, 
and  sound  religion ;  and  that,  if  they  are  not 
watched,  the  Uiroat  of  every  European  in 
India  will  be  cut : — the  answer  to  which  is, 
that  their  progress  in  languages  is  truly  asto 
nishing !  If  they  expose  us  to  eminent  peril, 
what  matters  it  if  they  have  every  virtue 
under  heaven  1  We  are  not  writing  disserta 
tions  upon  the  intellect  of  Brother  Carey,  bu* 
stating  his  character  so  far  as  it  concerns  us 
and  caring  for  it  no  Airther.  But  these  pious 
gentlemen  care  nothing  about  the  loss  of  the 
country.  The  plan,  it  seems,  is  this: — ^We 
are  to  educate  India  in  Christianity,  as  a  pa- 
rent does  his  child ;  and,  when  it  is  perfect  in 
its  catechism,  then  to  pack  up,  quit  ii  entire.y, 
and  leave  it  to  its  own  management  This  is 
the  evangelical  project  for  separating*  a  colony 
from  the  parent  country.  They  see  nothing 
of  the  bloodshed,  and  massacres,  and  devasta- 
tions, nor  of  the  speeches  in  parliament,  squan- 
dered millions,  fruitless  expeditions,  jobs  and 
pensions,  with  which  the  loss  of  our  Indian 
possessions  would  necessarily  be  accompa- 
nied ;  nor  will  they  see  that  these  consequences 
could  arise  from  the  attempt,  and  not  from  the 
completion,  of  their  scheme  of  conversion. 
We  should  be  swept  from  the  peninsula  by  Pa^ 
gan  zealots;  and  should  lose,among  other  things, 
all  chance  of  ever  really  converting  them. 
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What  is  the  use,  too,  of  telling  us  what  these 
men  endure?  Suffering  is  not  a  merit,  but 
only  useful  suffering.  Prove  to  us  that  they 
are  fit  men,  doing  a  fit  thing,  and  we  are  ready 
to  praise  the  missionaries ;  but  it  gives  us  no 
pleasure  to  hear  that  a  man  has  walked  a 
thousand  miles  with  peas  in  his  shoes,  unless 
we  know  why,  and  wherefore,  and  to  what 
good  purpose  he  has  done  it 

But  these  men,  it  is  urged,  foolish  and  ex- 
travagant as  they  are,  may  be  very  useful  pre- 
cursors of  the  established  clergy.  This  is 
much  as  if  a  regular  physician  should  send  a 
quack  doctor  before  him,  and  say,  do  you  go 
and  look  alter  this  disease  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  ply  the  patient  well  with  your  nostrums, 
and  then  I  will  step  in  and  complete  the  cure ; 
a  more  notable  expedient  we  have  seldom 
heard  of.  Its  patrons  forget  that  these  self- 
ordained  ministers,  with  Mr.  John  Styles  at 
their  head,  abominate  the  established  clergy 
ten  thousand  times  more  than  they  do  Pagans, 
who  cut  themselves  with  cruel  kimca.  The 
efforts  of  these  precursors  would  be  directed 
with  infinitely  more  zeal  to  make  the  Hindoos 
disbelieve  in  bishops,  than  to  make  them  be- 
lieve in  Christ.  The  darling  passion  in  the 
soul  of  every  missionary  is,  not  to  teach  the 
great  leading  truths  of  the  Christian  faith,  but 
to  enforce  the  little  paltry  modification  and 
distinction  which  he  first  taught  from  his  own 
tub.  And  then  what  a  way  of  teaching  Chris- 
tianity is  this !  There  are  five  sects,  if  not  six, 
now  employed  as  missionaries,  every  one  in- 
structing the  Hindoos  in  their  own  particular 
method  of  interpretiug  the  Scriptures;  and, 
when  these  have  completely  succeeded,  the 
Church  of  England  is  to  step  in,  and  convert 
them  all  over  again  to  its  own  doctrines. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  very  fine  varnish  of  proba- 
bility over  this  ingenious  and  plausible  scheme. 
Mr.  John  Styles,  however,  would  much  rather 
see  a  kime  in  the  flesh  of  an  Hindoo  than  the 
hand  of  a  bishop  on  his  head. 

Tlie  missionaries  complain  of  intolerance. 
A  weasel  might  as  well  complain  of  intoler- 
ance when  he  is  throttled  for  sucking  eggs. 
Toleration  for  their  own  opinions, — toleration 
for  their  domestic  worship,  for  their  private 
groans  and  convulsions,  they  possess  in  the 
fullest  extent;  but  who  ever  heard  of  tolera- 
tion for  intolerance?  Who  ever  before  heard 
men  cry  out  that  they  were  persecuted,  be- 
cause they  might  not  insult  the  religion,  shock 
the  feelings,  irritate  the  passions  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures, and  throw  a  whole  colony  into 
bloodshed  and  confusion?  We  did  not  say 
that  a  man  was  not  an  object  of  pity  who 
tormented  himself  from  a  sense  of  duty,  but 
that  he  was  not  so  great  an  object  of  pity  as 
one  equally  tormented  by  the  tyranny  of  an- 
other, and  witliout  any  sense  of  duty  to  sup- 
port him.  Let  Mr.  Styles  first  inflict  forty 
lashes  «ipon  himself,  tlien  let  him  allow  an 
Edinburgh  Reviewer  to  give  him  forty  more, — 
he  will  find  no  comparison  between  the  two 
flagellations. 

These  men  talk  of  the  loss  of  our  posses- 
sions in  India,  as  if  it  made  the  argument 
against  them  only  more  or  less  strong ;  where- 
HFf  in  our  estimation,  it  makes  the  argument 


against  them  conclusive,  and  shuts  up  the 
case.  Two  men  possess  a  cow,  and  they  quar- 
rel violently  how  they  shall  manage  this  cow. 
They  will  surely  both  of  them  (if  they  have  a 
particle  of  common  sense)  agree,  that  there  is 
an  absolute  necessity  for  preventing  the  cow 
from  running  away.  It  is  not  only  the  loss 
of  India  that  is  in  question, — ^but  how  will  it 
be  lost  ?  By  the  massacre  of  ten  or  twenty 
thousand  English,  by  the  blood  of  our  sons 
and  brothers,  who  have  been  toiling  so  many 
years  to  return  to  their  native  country.  Bnt 
what  is  all  this  to  a  ferocious  MeUiodistt 
What  care  brothers  Barrel  and  Ringldub  for 
us  and  our  colonies  ? 

If  it  were  possible  to  invent  a  method  by 
which  a  few  men  sent  from  a  distant  country 
could  hold  such  masses  of  people  as  the  Hin- 
doos in  subjection,  that  method  would  be  the 
institution  of  casta.  There  is  no  institution 
which  can  so  effectually  curb  the  ambition  of 
genius,  reconcile  the  individual  more  com- 
pletely to  his  station,  and  reduce  the  varieties 
of  human  character  to  such  a  state  of  insipid 
and  monotonous  tameness;  and  yet  the  re- 
ligion which  destroys  castes  is  said  to  render 
our  empire  in  India  more  certain !  It  may  be 
our  duty  to  make  the  Hindoos  Christians, — 
that  is  another  argument :  but,  that  we  shall 
by  so  doing  strengthen  our  empire,  we  utterly 
deny.  What  signifies  identity  of  religion  to  a 
question  of  this  kind?  Diversity  of  bodily 
colour  and  of  language  would  soon  overpower 
this  consideration.  Make  the  Hindoos  enter- 
prising, active,  and  reasonable  as  yourselves, 
—-destroy  the  eternal  track  in  which  they  have 
moved  for  ages — and,  in  a  moment,  they  would 
sweep  you  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  Let  us 
asl^too,  if  the  Bible  is  universally  diffused  in 
Hindostan,  what  must  be  the  astonishment 
of  the  natives  to  find  that  we  arc  forbidden  to 
rob,  murder,  and  steal ; — we  who,  in  fifty  years, 
have  extended  our  empire  from  a  few  acres 
about  Madras  over  the  whole  peninsula,  and 
sixty  millions  of  people,  and  exemplified  in 
our  public  conduct  every  crime  of  which  hu- 
man nature  is  capable.  What  matchless  im- 
pudence to  follow  up  such  practice  with  such 
precepts !  If  we  have  common  prudence,  let 
us  keep  the  gospel  at  home,  and  tell  them  that 
Machiavel  is  our  prophet,  and  the  god  of  the 
Manicheans  our  god. 

There  is  nothing  which  disgusts  us  more 
than  the  familiarity  which  these  impious  cox- 
combs affect  with  the  ways  and  designs  of  Pro 
vidence.  Every  man,  now-ardays,  is  an  Amo» 
or  a  Maiachu  One  rushes  out  of  his  chambci-s, 
and  tells  us  we  are  beaten  by  the  French,  be- 
cause we  do  not  abolish  the  slave  trade.  An- 
other assures  us,  that  we  have  no  chance  of 
victory  till  India  is  evangelized.  The  new 
Christians  are  now  come  to  speak  of  the  ways 
of  their  Creator  with  as  much  confidence  as 
they  would  of  the  plans  of  an  earthly  ruler. 
We  remember  when  the  ways  of  God  to  man 
were  gazed  upon  with  trembling  humility,— 
when  they  were  called  inscrutable, — when 
piety  looked  to  another  scene  of  existence  for 
the  true  explanation  of  this  ambiguous  and 
distressing  world.  We  were  taught  in  out 
childhood  that  this  was  true  religion;  but  it 
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tons  oat  now  to  be  nothing  but  atheism  and 
infidelity.    If  any  thing  could  surprise  us  from 
the  pen  of  a  Metiiodist,  we  should  be  truly  sur- 
prised at  the  very  irreligious  and  presump- 
mons  answer  which  Mr.  Styles  makes  to  some 
of  oar  arguments.    Our  title  to  one  of  the  an- 
ecdotes from  the  Methodi<«t  Magazine  is  as 
follows: — **  A  tinner  punUked~-a  Bet  the  tn- 
tlrument/**  to  which  Mr.  Styles  replies,  that  we 
might  as  well  ridicule  the  Scriptures,  by  re- 
laing  their  contents   in  the  same  ludicrous 
manner.    An  inUrferenee  with  respect  to  a  tror 
teUing  Jew;  hUnanese  the  eonsequenee.    Acts, 
the  fdnih  ehapier,  and  firet  nine  verges.     The 
aeeount  ofPauPa  conversion,  4«.  ^e.  4^  p€ige  38. 
But  does  Mr.  Styles  forget  that  the  one  is  a 
shameless  falsehood,  introduced  to  sell  a  two- 
penny book,  and  the  other  a  miracle  recorded 
by  inspired  writers!     In  the  same  manner, 
when  we  express  our  surprise  that  sixty  mil- 
lions of  Hindoos  should  be  converted  by  four 
men  and  sixteen  guineas,  he  asks,  what  would 
haTc  become  of  Christianity  if  the  twelve 
Apostles  had  argued  in  the  same  way  1    It  is 
impossible  to  make  this  infatuated  gentleman 
onderstand  that  the  lies  of  the  Evangelical 
Magazine  are  not  the  miracles  of  Scripture; 
and  that  the  Baptist  Missionaries  are  not  the 
Apostles.    He  seriously  expects  that  we  should 
speak  of  Brother  Carey  as  we  would  speak  of 
St  Paul;  and  treat  with  an  equal  respect  the 
miracles  of  the  Magazine  and  the  Gospel. 

Mr.  Styles  knows  very  well  that  we  have 
never  said,  because  a  nation  has  present  hap- 
piness, that  it  can  therefore  dispense  with  im- 
mortal happiness ;  but  we  have  said  that,  where 
of  two  nations  both  cannot  be  made  Christians, 
it  is  more  the  duty  of  a  missionary  to  convert 
the  one,  which  is  exposed  to  every  evil  of  bar- 
barism, than  the  other  possessing  every  bless- 
ing of  civilization.    Our  argument  is  merely 
comparative :  Mr.  Styles  must  have  known  it 
to  be  so: — but  who  does  not  love  the  Taber- 
nacle better  than  truth  f    When  the  tenacity 
of  the  Hindoos  on  the  subject  of  their  religion 
is  adduced  as  a  reason  against  the  success  of 
the  missions,  the  friends  of  this  understanding 
are  always  fond  of  reminding  us  how  patiently 
the  Hindoos  submitted  to  the  religious  perse- 
cutions and  butchery  of  Tippoo.    The  infer- 
ence from  such  citations  is  truly  alarming. 
It  is  the  imperious  duty  of  Government  to 
watch  some  of  these  men  most  narrowly- — 
There  is  nothing  of  which  they  are  not  capa- 
ble.   And  what,  after  all,  did  Tippoo  effect  in 
die  way  of  conversion  1    How  many  Mahome- 
dans  did  he  make?    There  was  all  the  car- 
nage of  Medea's  Kettle,  and  none  of  the  trans- 
formation.  He  deprived  multitudes  of  Hindoos 
yf  their  caste,  indeed ;  and  cut  them  off  from 
itl  the  benefits  of  their  religion.    That  he  did. 


and  we  may  do,  by  violence;  but,  did  he  make 
Mahomedans? — or  shall  we  make  Christians  1 
This,  however,  it  seems,  is  a  matter  of  plea 
santry.    To  make  a  poor  Hindoo  hateful  to 
himself  and  his  kindred,  and  to  fix  a  curse 
upon  him  to  the  end  of  his  days  I — ^we  have  no 
doubt  but  that  this  is  very  entertaining;  and 
particularly  to  the  friends  of  toleration.    But 
our  ideas  of  comedy  have  been  formed  in 
another  school.    We  are  doll  enough  to  think, 
too,  that  it  is  more  innocent  to  exile  pigs  than 
to  offend  conscience,  and  destroy  human  hap- 
piness.   The  scheme  of  baptizing  with  beef 
broth  is  about  as  brutal  and  preposterous  as 
the  assertion  that  you  may  vilify  the  gods  and 
priests  of  the  Hindoos  with  safety,  provided 
you  do  not  meddle  with  their  turbans  and 
toupees,  (which   are  cherished  solely  on  a 
principle  of  religion,)  is  silly  and  contemptible. 
After  all,  if  the  Mahomedan  did  persecute  the 
Hindoo  with  impunity,  is  that  any  precedent 
of  safety  to  a  government  that  offends  every 
feeling  both  of  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo  at  the 
same  timet    You  have  a  tiger  and  a  buffalo 
in' the  same  enclosure;  and  the  tiger  drives 
the  buffalo  before  him ; — ^is  it  therefore  prudent 
in  you  to  do  that  which  will  irritate  them  both, 
and  bring  their  united  strength  upon  youl 

In  answer  to  the  low  malignity  of  this  au- 
thor, we  have  only  to  reply,  that  we  are,  as  we 
always  have  been,  sincere  friends  to  the  con- 
version of  the  Hindoos.    We  admit  the  Hin- 
doo religion  to  be  full  of  follies,  and  full  of 
enormities; — we    think   conversion    a   great 
duty ;  and  should  think,  if  it  could  be  effected,  a 
great  blessing;   but  our  opinion  of  the  mis- 
sionaries and  of  th€ir  employer  is  such,  that 
we  most  fiimly  believe,  in  less  than  twenty 
years,  for  the  conversion  of  a  few  degraded 
wretches,  who  would  be  neither  Methodists 
nor  Hindoos,  they  would  infallibly  produce  the 
massacre  of  every  European  in  India;*   the 
loss  of  our  settlements;  and,  consequently,  of 
the  chance  of  that  slow,  solid,  and  temperate 
introduction  of  Christianity,  which  the  supe- 
riority of  the  European  character  may  ulti- 
mately effect  in  the  Eastern  world.   The  Board 
of  Control  (all  Atheists,  and  disciples  of  Vol- 
taire, of  course)  are  so  entirely  of  our  way  of 
thinking,  that  the  most  peremptory  orders  have 
been  issued  to  send  all  the  missionaries  home 
upon  the  slightest  appearance  of  disturbance. 
Those  who    have  sons  and  brothers  in  India 
may  now  sleep  in  peace.    Upon  the  transmis- 
sion of  this  order,  Mr.  Styles  is  said  tc  have 
destroyed  himself  with  a  kime. 


•Every  opponent  eaye  of  Major  8cott*B  book,  '*  What 
a  dangerous  book !  the  arrival  of  it  at  Calcutta  may 
throw  the  whole  Indian  empire  into  conAiiion ;"  and  yet 
these  are  the  people  whoee  relifioos  prejudices  way  bt 
insulted  with  impunity. 
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HANNAH  MORE/ 

[EouTBUBOB  Rktikw,  1809.] 


Tn B  book  is  written,  or  supposed  to  be  writ- 
ten, (for  we  would  speak  timidly  of  the  mys* 
leries  of  superior  beingfs,)  by  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Hannah  More!  We  shall  probably  give 
great  offence  by  such  indiscretion;  but  still  we 
must  be  excused  for  treating  it  as  a  book 
merr  jy  human, — an  uninspired  production,— 
the  result  of  mortality  left  to  itself,  and  de- 
pending on  its  own  limited  resources.  In  tak- 
ing up  the  subject  in  this  point  of  view,  we  so- 
lemnly disclaim  the  slightest  intention  of  in- 
dulging in  any  indecorous  levity,  or  of  wound- 
ing the  religious  feelings  of  a  large  class  of  very 
respectable  persons.  It  is  the  only  method  in 
which  we  can  possibly  make  this  work  a  pro- 
per object  of  criticism.  We  have  the  strong- 
est possible  doubts  of  the  attributes  usually 
ascribed  to  this  authoress;  and  we  think  it 
more  simple  and  manly  to  say  so  at  once,  than 
to  admit  nominally  superlunary  claims,  which, 
in  the  progress  of  our  remarks,  we  should  vir- 
tually deny. 

Ccelebs  wants  a  wife:  and,  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  quits  his  estate  in  Northumber- 
land to  see  the  world,  and  to  seek  for  one  of 
its  best  productions,  a  woman,  who  may  add 
materially  to  the  happiness  of  his  future  life. 
His  first  journey  is  to  London,  where,  in  the 
midst  of  the  gay  society  of  the  metropolis,  of 
course,  he  does  not  find  a  wife ;  and  his  next 
journey  is  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Stanley,  the 
head  of  the  Methodists,  a  serious  people,  where, 
of  course,  he  does  find  a  wife.  The  exaltation, 
therefore,  of  what  the  authoress  deems  to  be 
the  religious,  and  the  depreciation  of  what  she 
considers  to  be  the  worldly  character,  and  the 
influence  of  both  upon  matrimonial  happiness, 
form  the  subject  of  this  novels — rather  of  this 
dranuttic  Mftnon* 

The  machinery  upon  which  the  discourse  is 
suspended  is  of  the  slightest  and  most  inarti- 
ficial texture,  bearing  every  mark  of  haste,  and 
possessing  not  the  slightest  claim  to  merit 
Events  there  are  none ;  and  scarcely  a  charac- 
ter of  any  interest  The  book  is  intended  to 
convey  religious  advice;  and  no  more  labour 
appears  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  story, 
than  was  merely  sufficient  to  throw  it  out  of 
the  dry,  didactic  form.  Lucilla  is  totally  un- 
interesting ;  so  is  Mr.  Stanley ;  Dr.  Barlow  still 
worse;  and  Coolebs  a  mere  clod  or  dolt  Sir 
John  and  Lady  Belfield  are  rather  more  inte- 
resting— and  for  a  very  obvious  reason:  they 
have  some  faults;  they  put  us  in  mind  of  men 
and  women ;  they  seem  to  belong  to  one  com- 
mon nature  with  ourselves.  As  we  read,  we 
•eem  to  think  we  might  act  as  such  people 
act,  and  therefore  we  attend;  whereas  imita- 


*  CmUhs  in  8§arek  of  a  W\f% ;  eompr$h$ndinf  ObBtrv- 
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tion  is  hopeless  in  the  more  perfect  charaetera 
which  Mlrs.  More  has  set  before  us;  and 
therefore  they  inspire  us  with  very  little  inte- 
rest 

There  are  books,  however,  of  all  kinds ;  and 
those  may  not  be  unwisely  planned  which  set 
before  us  very  pure  models.    They  are  less 

Srobable,  and  therefore  less  amusing,  than  or- 
inary  stories;  but  they  are  more  amusing 
than  plain,  unfabled  precept  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  is  less  agreeable  than  Tom  Jones; 
but  it  is  more  agreeable  than  Sherlock  and 
Tillotson ;  and  teaches  religion  and  morality 
to  many  who  would  not  seek  it  in  the  produc 
tions  of  these  professional  writers. 

But,  making  every  allowance  for  the  diffi 
culty  of  the  task  which  Mrs.  More  has  pre- 
scribed  to  herself,  the  book  abounds  with  marks 
of  negligence  and  want  of  skill ;  with  repre 
sentations  of  life  and  manners  which  areeithei 
false  or  trite. 

Temples  to  friendship  and  virtue  must  be 
totally  laid  aside,  for  many  years  to  come,  in 
novels.  Mr.  Lane,  of  the  Minerva  Press,  has 
given  them  up  long  since ;  and  we  were  quite 
surprised  to  find  such  a  writer  as  Mrs.  More 
busied  in  moral  brick  and  mortar.  Such  an 
idea,  at  first,  was  merely  juvenile;  the  second 
time,  a  little  nauseous;  but  the  ten  thousandth 
time  it  is  quite  intolerable.  Ccelebs,  upon  his 
first  arrival  in  London,  dines  out, — ^meets  with 
a  bad  dinner^ — supposes  the  cause  of  that  bad 
dinner  to  be  the  erudition  of  the  ladies  of  the 
house, — talks  to  them  upon  learned  subjects, 
and  finds  them  as  dull  and  ignorant  as  if  they 
had  piqued  themselves  upon  all  the  mysteries 
of  housewifery.  We  humbly  submit  to  Mrs. 
More,  that  this  is  not  humorous,  but  strained 
and  unnatural.  Philippics  against  frugivo- 
rous  children  after  dinner  are  too  common. 
Lady  Melbury  has  been  introduced  into  every 
novel  for  these  four  years  last  past  Peace  to 
her  ashes ! 

The  characters  in  this  novel  which  evince 
the  greatest  skill  are  unquestionably  those  of 
Mrs.  Ranby  and  her  daughters.  There  are 
some  scenes  in  this  part  of  the  book  extremely 
well  painted,  and  which  evince  that  Mrs.  More 
could  amuse,  in  no  common  degree,  if  amuse* 
ment  was  her  object 

''At  tea  I  found  the  young  ladies  took  no 
more  interest  in  the  conversation  than  they 
had  done  at  dinner,  but  sat  whispering  and 
laughing,  and  netting  white  silk  gloves,  till 
they  were  summoned  to  the  harpsichords 
Despairing  of  getting  on  with  them  in  com 
pany,  I  proposed  a  walk  in  the  garden.  I  now 
found  them  as  willing^to  talk  as  destitute  of 
any  thing  to  say.  Their  conversation  was 
vapid  and  frivolous.  They  laid  great  stress 
on  small  things.  They  seemed  to  have  m 
shades  in  their  understanding,  but  used  thr. 
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strongest  terms  for  the  commonest  occasions ; 
ud  admiration  vas  excited  by  things  hardly 
vorthy  to  command  attention.  They  were 
extremely  glad  and  extremely  sorry  on  sub- 
jects not  calculated  to  excite  affections  of 
any  kind.  They  were  animated  about  trifles, 
and  indifferent  on  things  of  importance.  They 
▼ere,  I  must  confess,  frank  and  good-na- 
cored ;  hut  it  was  evident  that,  as  they  were 
too  open  to  hare  any  thing  to  conceal,  so 
they  were  too  uninformed  to  have  any  thing 
10  produce;  and  I  was  resolved  not  to  risk 
my  happiness  with  a  woman  who  could  not 
eonthbute  her  fiill  share  towards  spending 
a  wet  winter  cheerfully  in  the  country." — (I. 
54,55.) 

This  trait  of  character  appears  to  us  to  be 
very  good.  The  following  passage  is  still 
better. 

''In  the  evening,  Mrs.  Ranby  was  lamenting 
in  general,  in  rather  customary  terms,  her  own 
exceeding  sinfulness.  Mr.  Ranby  said, '  You 
accuse  yourself  rather  too  heavUy,  my  dear ; 
you  have  sins  to  be  sure.'  '  And  pray  what 
sins  have  I,  Mr.  Ranby  !'  said  she,  turning  upon 
him  with  so  much  quickness  that  the  poor 
man  started.  ^Nay,'  said  he,  meekly,  *I  did 
not  mean  to  offend  you ;  so  far  from  it,  that, 
hearing  you  condemn  yourself  so  grievously, 
I  intended  to  comfort  you,  and  to  say  that, 
except  a  few  faults——'  *  And  pray  what 
faults  1'  interfnpted  she,  continuing  to  speak, 
however,  lest  he  should  catch  an  interval  to 
tell  them.  *  I  defy  yon,  Mr.  Ranby,  to  produce 
one.'  *  My  dear,'  replied  he,  *  as  you  charged 
yourself  with  all^  I  thought  it  would  be  letting 
yon  off  cheaplv,  by  naming  only  two  or  three, 

such  as Here,  fearing  matters  would 

go  too  far,  I  interposed ;  and,  softening  things 
as  much  as  I  could  for  the  lady,  said,  '  I  con- 
ceived that  Mr.  Ranby  meant,  that  though  she 
partook  of  the  general  corruption  '  Here 

Ranby,  interrupting  me  with  more  spirit  than 
I  thought  he  possessed,  said, '  General  corrup- 
tion, sir,  must  be  the  source  of  particular  cor- 
ruption. I  did  not  mean  that  my  wife  was 
worse  than  other  women.'— '  Worse,  Mr. 
Ranby,  worse  V  cried  she.  Ranby,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  not  minding  her,  went  on, 
'As  she  is  always  insisting  that  the  whole 
species  is  corrupt,  she  cannot  help  allowing 
that  she  herself  has  not  quite  escaped  the  infec- 
tion. Now,  to  be  a  (sinner  in  the  gross,  and  a 
saint  in  the  detail — that  is,  to  have  all  sins, 
and  no  faults— is  a  thing  I  do  not  quite  com- 
prehend.' 

"After  he  had  left  the  room,  which  he  did 
as  tiie  shortest  way  of  allaying  the  storm,  she, 
apologi2ing  for  him,  said,  <he  was  a  well- 
meaning  man,  and  acted  up  to  the  little  light 
he  hadf  but  added,  <  that  he  was  unacquainted 
«^th  religious  feelings,  and  knew  little  of  the 
nature  of  conversion.' 

"Mrs. Ranby,  I  found,  seems  to  consider 
Christianity  as  a  kind  of  free-masonry;  and 
therefore  thinks  it  superfluous  to  speak  on 
serious  subjects  to  any  but  the  initiated.  If 
they  do  not  return  the  tign^  she  gives  them  up 
as  b.ind  and  dead.  She  thinks  she  can  only 
oake  herself  intelligible  to  those  to  whom! 


certain  peculiar  phrases  are  familiar:  and 
though  her  friends  may  be  correct,  devout,  an| 
both  doctrinally  and  practically  pious;  yet,  if 
they  cannot  catch  a  certain  mystic  meaning,— « 
if  there  is  not  a  sympathy  of  intelligence 
between  her  and  them, — ^if  they  do  not  fully 
conceive  of  impressions,  and  cannot  respond 
to  mysterious  communications,  she  holds  them 
unworthy  of  intercourse  with  her.  She  does 
not  so  much  insist  on  high  moral  excellence 
as  the  criterion  of  their  worth,  as  on  their 
own  account  of  their  idtemal  feelings." — (I. 
60—63.) 

The  great  object  kept  in  view,  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  introduction,  is  the  enforce- 
ment of  religious  principle,  and  the  condenma* 
tion  of  a  life  lavished    in  dissipation    and 
fashionable  amusement    In  the  pursuit  of  this 
object,  it  appears  to  us  that  Mrs.  More  is  much 
too  severe  upon  the  ordinary  amusements  of 
mankind,  many  of  which  she  does  not  object 
to  in    this   or    that    degree,  but   altogether. 
Ccelebs  and  Lucilla,  her  optimtu  and  optima^ 
never  dance,  and  never  go  to  the  play.    They 
not  only  stay  away  from  the  comedies  of 
Congreve  and  Farquhar,  for  which  they  may 
easily  enough  be  forgiven ;  but  they  never  go 
to  see  Mrs.  Siddons  in   the  Gamester,  or  in 
Jane  Shore.    The  finest  exhibition  of  talent, 
and  the  most  beautiful  moral  lessons,  are  in 
terdicted  at  the  theatre.    There  is  something 
in  the  word  Playhouse  which  seems  so  closely 
connected,  in  the  minds «of  these  people,  with 
sin  and  Satan,-— that  it  stands  in  their  vocabu- 
lary for  every  species  of  abomination.    And 
yet  why  1  Where  is  every  feeling  more  roused 
in  favour  of  virtue  than  at  a  good  play? 
Where  is  goodness  so  feelingly,  so  enthusias- 
tically learnt  1     What  so  solemn  as  to  see  the 
excellent  passions  of  the  human  heart  called 
forth  by  a  great  actor,  animated  by  a  great  poet  t 
To  hear  Siddons  repeat  what  Shakspeare  wrote  ? 
To  behold  the  child  and  his  mother — the  noble 
and  the  poor  artisan— the  monarch  and  his 
subjects-lall  ages  and  aU  ranks  convulsed 
with  one  common  passion— wrung  with  one 
common  anguish,  and,  with  loud  sobs  and 
cries,  doing  involuntary  homage  to  the  God 
that  made  their  hearts  I    What  wretched  infa- 
tuation to  interdict  such  amusements  as  these ! 
What  a  blessing  that  mankind  can  be  allured 
ftom  sensual  gratification,  and  find  relaxation 
and  pleasure  in  such  pursuits !    But  the  excel- 
lent Mr.  Stanley  is  uniformly  paltry  and  nar- 
row,— always  trembling  at  the  idea  of  being 
entertained,  and  thinking  no  Christian  safe 
who  is  not  dull.    As  to  the  spectacles  of  im* 
propriety  which  are  sometimes  wimessed  in 
parts  of  the  theatre,  such  reasons  apply,  in  a 
much  stronger  degree,  to  nM^riving  along  the 
Strand,  or  any  of  the  greaf^^uMic  streets  of 
London,  after  dark ;  and,  if  the  virtue  of  well- 
educated  young  persons  is  made  of  such  very 
firail  materials,  Uieir  best  resource  is  a  nun 
nery  at  once.    It  is  a  very  bad  rule,  however, 
never  to  quit  the  house  for  fear  of  catching 
cold. 

Mrs.  More  practically  extends  the  same 
doctrine  to  cards  and  assemblies.  No  cards 
—because  cards  are  employed  in  gaming;  no 
assemblies — ^because  many  dissipated  persons 
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pass  their  lires  in  assemblies.  Carry  this  but 
a  little  further,  and  we  must  say,  no  wine — 
because  of  drunkenness ;  no  meat — ^because 
of  gluttony;  no  use,  that  there  may  be  no 
abuse !  The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Stanley  wants, 
not  only  to  be  religious,  but  to  be  at  the  head 
of  the  religious.  These  little  abstinences  are 
the  cockades  by  which  the  party  are  known,— 
the  rallying  points  for  the  evangelical  faction. 
So  natural  is  the  love  of  power,  that  it  some- 
times becomes  the  influencing  motive  with  the 
sincere  advocates  of  that  blessed  religion 
whose  very  characteristic  excellence  is  the 
humility  which  it  inculcates. 

We  observe  that  Mrs.  More,  in  one  part  of 
hef  work,  falls  into  the  common  error  about 
dress.  She  first  blames  ladies  for  exposing 
their  persons  in  the  present  style  of  dress,  and 
then  says,  if  they  knew  their  own  interest, — if 
they  were  aware  how  much  more  alluring 
they  were  to  men  when  their  charms  are  less 
displayed,  they  would  make  the  desired  altera- 
tion from  motives  merely  selfish. 

"  Oh !  if  women  in  general  knew  what  was 
their  real  interest,  if  they  could  guess  with 
what  a  charm  even  the  appearance  of  modesty 
invests  its  possessor,  they  would  dress  deco- 
rously from  mere  self-love,  if  not  from  prin- 
ciple. The  designing  would  assume  modesty 
as  an  artifice ;  the  coquette  would  adopt  it  as 
an  allurement;  the  pure  as  her  appropriate 
attraction ;  and  the  voluptuous  as  the  most 
mfallible  art  of  seduction."— (1. 189.) 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  this  passage,  nudity 
becomes  a  virtue ;  and  no  decent  woman,  for 
the  future,  can  be  seen  in  garments. 

We  have  a  few  more  of  Mrs.  More's  opinions 
to  notice^ — ^It  is  not  fair  to  attack  the  religion 
of  the  times,  because,  in  large  and  indiscri- 
minate parties,  religion  does  not  become  the 
subject  of  conversation.  Conversation  must 
and  ought  to  grow  out  of  materials  on  which 
men  can  agree,  not  upon  subjects  which  try 
the  passions.  But  this  good  lady  wants  to  see 
men  chatting  together  upon  the  Pelagian 
heresy^to  hear,  in  the  afternoon,  the  theolo- 
gical rumours  of  the  day— and  to  glean  pole- 
mical tittle-tattle  at  a  tea-table  rout  All  the 
disciples  of  this  school  uniformly  fall  into  the 
same  mistake.  They  are  perpetually  calling 
upon  their  votaries  for  religious  thoughts  and 
religious  conversation  in  every  thing ;  inviting 


them  to  ride,  walk,  row,  wrestle,  and  dine  on; 
religiously ; — forgetting  that  the  being  to  whr  m 
this  impossible  purity  is  recommended,  is  a 
being  compelled  to  scramble  for  his  existence 
and  support  for  ten  hours  out  of  the  sixteen  he 
is  awake ; — ^forgetting  that  he  must  dig,  beg, 
read,  think,  move,  pay,  receive,  praise,  scold, 
command,  and  obey ; — ^forgetting,  also,  that  if 
men  conversed  as  often  upon  religious  subjects 
as  they  do  upon  the  ordinary  occurrences  of 
the  world,  they  would  converse  upon  them 
with  the  same  familiarity  and  want  of  respect, 
—that  religion  would  then  produce  feelings  not 
more  solenm  or  exalted  than  any  other  topics 
which  constitute  at  present  the  common  furni- 
ture of  human  understandings. 

We  are  glad  to  find  in  this  work  some  strong 
compliments  to  the  efficacy  of  works, — some 
distinct  admissions  that  it  is  necessary  to  be 
honest  and  just,  before  we  can  be  considered 
as  religious.  Such  sort  of  concessions  are 
very  gratifying  to  us;  but  how  will  they  be 
received  by  the  children  of  the  Tabernacle  ? 
It  is  quite  clear,  indeed,  throughout  die  whole 
of  the  work,  that  an  apologetical  explanation 
of  certain  religious  opinions  is  intended ;  and 
there  is  a  considerable  abatement  of  that  tone 
of  insolence  with  which  the  improved  Chris- 
tians are  apt  to  treat  the  bungling  specimens 
of  piety  to  lie  met  with  in  the  more  ancient 
churches.  ^ 

So  much  for  the  extravagances  of  this  lady. 
— ^With  equal  sincerity,  and  witlf  greater  plea- 
sure, we  bear  testimony  to  her  talents,  her  good 
sense,  and  her  real  piety.  There  occur  every 
now  and  then,  in  her  productions,  very  original 
and  very  profound  observations.  Her  aBvice 
is  very  often  characterized  by  the  most  amiable 
good  sense,  and  conveyed  in  the  most  brilliant 
and  inviting  style.  If,  instead  of  belonging  to 
a  trumpery  faction,  she  had  only  watched  over 
those  great  points  of  religion  in  which  the 
hearts  of  every  sect  of  Christians  are  interest- 
ed, she  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  valuable  writers  of  her  day.  As  it  is, 
every  man  would  wish  his  wife  and  his  children 
to  read  Cctkbs  / — ^watching  himself  its  eflTects 
— separating  the  piety  from  the  puerility;-^ 
and  showing  that  it  is  very  possible  to  be  a 
good  Christian,  without  degrading  the  human 
understanding  to  the  trash  and  folly  of 
thndism. 
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TusB  ar^  two  questions  to  be  asked  respect- 
ing every  new  pnblication.  Is  it  worth  buying  1 
Is  it  worth  borrowing  1  and  we  would  advise 
oar  readers  to  weigh  diligently  the  importance 
of  these  interrogations,  before  they  take  any 
decided  step  as  to  this  work  of  Mr.  Edgeworth; 
the  more  especially  as  the  name  carries  with 
it  considerable  authority,  and  seems,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  unwary,  almost  to  include 
ihe  idea  of  parchase.  For  our  own  part,  we 
would  rather  decline  giving  a  direct  answer  to 
these  qaestions;  and  shall  content  ourselves 
for  the  present  with  making  a  few  such  slight 
obGervations  as  may  enable  the  sagacious  to 
conjecture  what  our  direct  answer  would  be 
were  we  compelled  to  be  more  explicit. 

One  great  and  signal  praise  we  think  to  be 
the  eminent  due  of  Mr.  Edgeworth:  in  a  canU 
iog  age,  be  does  not  cant ; — at  a  period  when 
hypocrisy  and  fanaticism  will  almost  certainly 
iosare  the  success  of  any  pnblication,  he  has 
constantly  disdained  to  have  recourse  to  any 
saeh  arts ; — ^without  ever  having  been  accused 
of  disloyalty  or  irreligion,  he  is  not  always 
harping  upon  Church  and  King,  in  order  to 
catch  at  a  little  popularity,  and  sell  his  books  v^ 
he  is  manly,  independent,  liberal — and  main- 
tains enlightened  opinions  with  discretion  and 
honesty.  There  is  also  in  this  work  of  l^r. 
Edgeworth  an  agreeable  diffusion  of  anecdote 
and  example,  such  as  a  man  acquires  who 
reads  with  a  view  to  talking  or  writing.  With 
these  merits*  we  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Edgeworth 
is  either  very  new,  very  profound,  or  very  apt 
to  be  right  in  his  opinion.  He  is  active,  enter- 
prising, and  unprejudiced;  but  we  have  not 
been  very  much  instructed  by  what  he  has 
written,  or  always  satisfied  that  he  has  got  to 
the  bottom  of  his  subject. 

On  one  subject,  however,  we  cordially  agree 
with  this  gentleman ;  and  return  him  our  thanks 
for  the  courage  with  which  he  has  combated 
the  excessive  abuse  of  classical  learning  in 
England.  It  is  a  subject  upon  which  we  have 
k>ng  wished  for  an  opportunity  of  saying 
something;  and  one  which  we  consider  to  be 
of  the  very  highest  importance. 

•The  principal  defect,**  says  Mr.  Edgeworth, 
*in  the  present  system  of  our  great  schools  is, 
that  they  devote  too  large  a  portion  of  time  to 
I^Un  and  Greek.  It  is  true,  that  the  attainment 
of  classical  literature  is  highly  desirable ;  but 
it  should  not,  or  rather  it  need  not,  be  the  ex- 
clusive object  of  boys  dnflng  eight  or  nine 
years. 

"Mnehless  time,  judiciously  managed,  would 
give  then  an  acquaintance  with  the  classics 
sufficient  for  all  useful  purposes,  and  would 
uiake  them  as  good  scholars  as  gentlemen  or 
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professional  men  need  to  be.  It  is  not  requi- 
site that  every  roan  should  make  Latin  of 
Greek  verses ;  therefore,  a  knowledge  of  pro* 
sody  beyond  the  structure  of  hexameter  and 
pentameter  verses,  is  as  worthless  an  acquisi- 
tion as  any  which  folly  or  fashion  has  intro- 
duced amongst  the  higher  classes  of  mankind. 
It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged  that  there  are 
some  rare  exceptions ;  but  even  party  prejudice 
would  allow,  that  the  persons  alluded  to  must 
have  risen  to  eminence  though  they  had  never 
written  sapphics  or  iambics.  Though  precep* 
tors,  parents,  and  the  public  in  general,  may  be 
convinced  of  the  absurdity  of  making  boys 
spend  so  much  of  life  in  learning  what  can  be 
of  no  use  to  them ;  such  are  the  difficulties  of 
making  any  change  in  the  ancient  rules  of 
great  establishments,  that  masters  themselves, 
however  reasonable,  dare  not,  and  cannot  make 
sudden  alterations. 

<*  The  only  remedies  that  can  be  suggested 
might  be,  perhaps,  to  take  those  boys,  who  are 
not  intended  for  professions  in  which  deep 
scholarship  is  necessary,  away  from  school 
before  they  reach  the  highest  classes,  where 
prosody  and  Greek  and  Latin  verses  are 
required. 

**  In  the  college  of  Dublin,  where  an  admira- 
ble course  of  instruction  has  been  long  esta- 
blished, where  this  course  is  superintended  by 
men  of  acknowledged  learning  and  abilities, 
and  pursued  by  students  of  uncommon  in- 
dustry, such  is  the  force  of  example,  and  such 
the  fear  of  appearing  inferior  in  trifles  to  En- 
glish universities,  that  much  pains  have  been 
lately  taken  to  introduce  the  practice  of  writ- 
ing Greek  and  Latin  verses,  and  much  solici- 
tude has  been  shown  about  tho  prosody  of  the 
learned  languages,  without  any  Attention  being 
paid  to  the  prosody  of  our  own. 

**  Boarding-houses  for  the  scholars  at  Eton 
and  Westminster,  which  are  at  present  mere 
lodging  houses,  might  be  kept  by  private  tutors, 
who  might,  during  the  hours  when  the  boys 
were  not  in  their  public  classes,  assist  them  in 
acquiring  general  literature,  or  such  know- 
ledge as  might  be  advantageous  for  their  re* 
spective  professions. 

**  New  schools,  that  are  not  restrictec  to  any 
established  routine,  should  give  a  fair  trial  to 
experiments  in  education,  which  afford  a  ra- 
tional prospect  of  success  If  nothing  can  be 
altered  in  the  old  schools,  leave  them  as  they 
are.  Destroy  nothing— injure  none — but  let 
the  public  try  whether  they  cannot  have  some- 
thing better.  If  the  experiment  do  not  suc- 
ceed, the  public  will  be  convinced  that  they 
ought  to  acquiesce  in  the  established  methods 
of  instruction,  and  parents  will  send  their 
children  to  the  ancient  seminaries  with  in* 
creased  confidence." — (p.  47 — 49.) 

We  are  well  aware  that  nothing  very  new 
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can  remain  to  be  said  upon  a  topic  so  often 
debated.  The  complaints  we  have  to  make 
are  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Locke  and 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke;  and  the  evil  which  is  the 
subject  of  these  complaints  has  certainly 
rather  increased  than  diminished  since  the 
period  of  those  two  great  men.  An  hundred 
years,  to  be  sure,  is  a  very  little  time  for  the 
duration  of  a  national  error ;  and  it  is  so  far 
from  being  reasonable  to  look  for  its  decay  at 
so  short  a  date,  that  it  can  hardly  be  expected, 
within  such  limits,  to  have  displayed  the  full 
bloom  of  its  imbecility. 

There  are  several  feelings  to  which  attention 
must  be  paid,  before  the  question  of  classical 
learning  can  be  fairly  and  temperately  dis- 
cussed. 

We  are  apt,  in  the  first  place,  to  remember 
the  immense  benefits  which  the  study  of  the 
classics  once  conferred  on  mankind;  and  to 
feel  for  those  models  on  which  the  taste  of 
Europe  has  been  formed,  something  like  senti- 
ments of  gratitude  and  obligation.  This  is  all 
well  enough,  so  long  as  it  continues  to  be  a 
mere  feeling;  but,  as  soon  as  it  interferes  with 
action,  it  nourishes  dangerous  prejudices  about 
edacation.  Nothing  will  do  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  but  the  blackest  ingratitude;  the 
moment  we  have  got  up  the  ladder  we  mast 
kick  it  down; — as  soon  as  we  have  passed 
over  the  bridge,  we  must  let  it  rot ; — when  we 
have  got  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  ancients, 
we  must  look  over  their  heads.  The  man  who 
forgets  the  friends  of  his  childhood  in  real  life, 
is  base:  but  he  who  clings  to  the  props  of  his 
childhood  in  literature,  must  be  content  to  re- 
main as  ignorant  as  he  was  when  a  child.  His 
business  is  to  forget,  disown,  and  deny — ^to 
think  himself  above  every  thing  which  has 
been  of  use  to  him  in  time  past— and  to  culti- 
vate that  exclusively  from  which  he  expects 
fhtnre  advantage :  in  short,  to  do  every  thing 
for  the  advancement  of  his  knowledge  which 
it  would  be  infamous  to  do  for  the  advancement 
of  his  fortune.  If  mankind  still  derive  advan- 
tage from  classical  literature  proportionate  to 
the  labour  they  bestow  upon  it,  let  their  labour 
and  their  study  proceed ;  but  the  moment  we 
cease  to  read  Latin  and  Greek  for  the  solid 
utility  we  derive  from  them,  it  would  be  a  very 
romantic  application  of  human  talents  to  do  so 
ffom  any  feeling  of  gratitude,  and  recollection 
of  past  service. 

To  almost  every  Englishman  up  to  the  age 
of  three  or  four  and  twenty,  classical  learning 
has  been  the  great  object  of  existence ;  and  no 
man  is  very  apt  to  suspect,  or  very  much 
pleased  to  hear,  that  what  he  has  done  for  so 
long  a  time  was  not  worth  doing.  His  clas- 
sical literature,  too,  reminds  every  man  of  the 
scenes  of  his  childhood,  and  brings  to  his  fancy 
several  of  the  most  pleasing  associations 
which  we  are  capable  of  forming.  A  certain 
hon  of  vanity,  also,  very  naturally  grows 
among  men  occupied  in  a  common  pursuit 
Classical  quotations  are  the  watchwords  of 
scholars,  by  which  they  distinguish  each  other 
from  the  ignorant  and  illiterate;  and  Greek 
and  Latin  are  insensibly  become  almost  the 
finly  test  of  a  cultivated  mind. 

Some  men  through  indolence,  others  through 


ignorance,  and  most  through  necessity,  submit 
to  the  established  education  of  the  times ;  and 
seek  for  their  children  that  species  of  distinc- 
tion which  happens,  at  the  period  in  which 
they  live,  to  be  stamped  with  the  approbation 
of  manldnd.  This  mens  question  of  conve- 
nience every  parent  must  determine  for  him> 
self.  A  poor  man,  who  has  his  fortune  to 
gain,  must  be  a  quibbling  theologian,  or  a 
classical  pedant,  as  fashion  dictates ;  and  he 
must  vary  his  error  with  the  error  of  the  times. 
But  it  would  be  much  more  fortunate  for  man- 
kmd,  if  the  public  opinion,  which  regulates 
the  pursuits  of  individuals,  were  more  wise 
and  enlightened  than  it  at  present  is. 

All  these  considerations  make  it  extremely 
difficult  to  procure  a  candid  hearing  on  this 
question ;  and  to  refer  this  branch  of  educa- 
tion to  the  only  proper  criterion  of  every 
branch  of  education— its  utility  in  future  life. 

There  are  two  questions  which  grow  out  of 
this  subject:  1st,  How  far  is  any  sort  of  clas- 
sical education  useful  1  8d,  How  far  is  that 
particular  classical  education  adopted  in  this 
country  useful  1 

Latin  and  Greek  are,  in  the  first  place,  nse- 
Ail,  as  they  inure  children  to  intellectual  diffi- 
culties, and  make  the  life  of  a  young  student 
what  it  ought  to  be,  a  life  of  considerate 
labour.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  con- 
fine this  praise  exclusively  to  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek;  or  to  suppose  that  other 
difficulties  might  not  be  found  which  it  would 
be  useful  to  overeome :  but  though  Latin  and 
Greek  have  this  merit  in  common  with  many 
arts  and  sciences,  still  they  have  it;  and,  if 
they  do  nothing  else,  they  at  least  secure  a 
solid  and  vigorous  application  at  a  period  of 
life  which  materially  influences  all  other  pe- 
riods. 

To  go  through  the  grammar  of  one  language 
thoroughly  is  of  great  use  for  the  masteiy  of 
every  other  grammar;  because  there  obtains, 
through  all  languages,  a  certain  analogy  to 
each  other  in  their  grammatical  constmctioQ. 
Latin  and  Greek  have  now  mixed  themselves 
etymologically  with  all  the  languages  of  mo- 
dem Europe — and  with  none  more  than  our 
own ;  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  read  these  two 
tongues  for  other  objects  than  themselves. 

The  two  ancient  languages  are,  as  mere  in- 
ventions—as pieces  of  mechanism-^incompa- 
rably  more  beautifbl  than  any  of  the  modem 
languages  of  Europe :  their  mode  of  signifying 
time  and  case  by  terminations,  instead  of  aux- 
iliary verbs  and  participles,  would  of  itself 
stamp  their  superiority.  Add  to  this,  the  co- 
piousness of  tfie  Greek  language,  with  the 
fancy,  majesty,  and  harmony  of  its  com- 
pounds ;  and  ^ere  are  quite  sufficient  reasons 
why  the  classics  should  be  studied  for  the 
beauties  of  language.  Compared  to  them, 
merely  as  vehicles  of  thought  and  passion, 
all  modem  languages  are  dull,  ill-contrived, 
and  barbarous. 

That  a  great  part  of  the  Scriptures  has 
come  down  to  us  in  the  Greek  language,  is  of 
iuelf  a  reason,  if  all  others  were  wanting,  why 
education  should  be  planned  so  as  to  produce 
a  supply  of  Greek  scholars. 

The  Cultivation  o{  style  is  very  justly  made 
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ft  part  of  education.  Every  thing  which  is 
Yiitten  is  meant  either  to  please  or  to  instruct. 
The  second  object  it  is  diilcnU  to  effect,  with* 
OBt  attending  to  the  first;  and  the  cnltivation 
of  style  is  the  acquisition  of  those  roles  and 
Jiterary  habits  which  sagacity  anticipates,  or 
ej^eiience  shows  to  be  the  most  effectnal 
Beans  of  pleasing.  Those  works  are  the  best 
vfaich  have  longest  stood  the  test  of  time,  and 
pleased  the  great^t  numbers  of  exercised 
Bunds.  Whatever,  'Jierefore,  our  conjectures 
may  be,  we  cannot  be  so  sure  that  itie  best 
Biodem  writers  can  afford  us  as  good  models 
as  the  ancients; — ^we  cannot  be  certain  that 
Ihey  will  live  through  the  revolutions  of  the 
vorid,  and  coninue  to  please  in  every  climate 
— Qnder  every  species  of  govemment---through 
every  stage  of  civilization.  The  modems 
have  been  well  taught  by  their  masters ;  but 
the  time  is  hardly  yet  come  when  the  necessity 
ibr  sach  instruction  no  longer  exists.  We 
may  still  borrow  descriptive  power  from  Ta- 
citus ;  dignified  perspicuity  from  Livy ;  simpli- 
eitj  from  Ccesar ;  and  from  Homer  some  por- 
tion of  that  light  and  heat  which,  dispersed 
ioto  ten  thousand  channels,  has  filled  the  world 
with  bright  images  and  illustrious  thoughts. 
Let  the  cultivator  of  modem  literature  addict 
himself  to  the  purest  models  of  taste  which 
France,  Italy,  and  England  could  supply,  he 
mig^t  still  learn  from  Virgil  to  be  majestic, 
and  from  TibuUus  to  be  tender ;  he  might  not 
yet  look  upon  the  face  of  nature  as  Theocritus 
saw  it;  nor  might  he  reach  those  springs  of 
pathos  with  which  Euripides  softened  the 
beans  of  his  audience.  In  short,  it  appears  to 
OS,  that  there  are  so  many  excellent  reasons 
why  a  certain  number  of  scholars  should  be 
kept  ap  in  this  and  in  every  civilized  country, 
that  we  should  consider  every  system  of  edu- 
cation from  which  classical  education  was 
excluded,  as  radically  erroneous  and  com- 
pletely absurd. 

That  vast  advantages,  then,  may  be  derived 
from  classical  learning,  thece  can  be  no  doubt 
The  advantages  which  are  derived  from  clas- 
sical learning  by  the  English  manner  of  teach- 
ing, involve  another  and  a  very  different  ques- 
tion ;  and  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  there  never 
▼^  a  more  complete  instance  in  any  country 
of  such  extravagant  and  overacted  attachment 
to  any  branch  of  knowledge  as  that  which  ob- 
tains in  this  coun.ry  with  regard  to  classical 
knowledge.     A  young  Englishman  goes  to 
■chool  at  six  or  seven  years  old;  and  he  re- 
gains in  a  course  of  education  till  twenty-three 
cv  twenty-four  years  of  age.    In  all  that  time, 
his  sole  and  exclusive  occupation  is  learning 
haiin  and  Greek  :*  he  has  scarcely  a  notion 
that  iken  is  any  other  kind  of  excellence;  and 
the  gicat  system  of  facts  with  which  he  is  the 
most  perfectiy  acquainted,  are  the  intrigues  of 
the  heathen  gods :  with  whom  Pan  slept  1 — 
with  whom  Jupiter? — ^whom  Apollo  ravished  1 
These  iicts  the  English  youth  get  by  heart  the 
moment  they  quit  Uie  nursery ;  and  are  most 
iedolouily  and    industriously  instmcted   in 
tbem  (ill  ihe  best  and  most  active  part  of  life 

*  Vnlen  h«  goes  to  the  tJniTersity  of  Cambridge ;  and 
An  clanfcs  occapy  him  entirely  fcr  about  ten  yean ; 
>ail  ^tfaldm  witta  natJieiiuUica  ibr  fbiir  or  five  more. 


is  passed  away.  Now,  this  long  career  of 
classical  learning,  we  may,  if  we  please,  de« 
nominate  a  foundation;  but  it  is  a  foundation 
so  far  above  ground,  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  room  to  put  any  thing  upon  it  If  yon 
occupy  a  man  with  one  thing  till  he  is  twenty* 
four  years  of  age,  you  have  exhausted  all  his 
leisure  time :  he  is  called  into  the  world,  and 
compelled  to  act ;  or  is  surrounded  with  plea* 
sures,  and  thinks  and  reads  no  more.  If  you  have 
neglected  to  put  other  things  in  him,  they  will 
never  get  in  afterwards ; — U  you  have  fed  him 
only  with  words,  he  will  remain  a  narrow  and 
limited  being  to  the  end  of  his  existence. 

The  bias  given  to  men's  minds  is  so  strong, 
that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet  with 
Englishmen,  whom,  but  for  their  gray  hairs 
and  wrinkles,  we  might  easily  mistake  for 
schoolbpys.  Their  talk  is  of  Latin  verses; 
and  it  is  quite  clear,  if  men's  ages  are  to  be 
dated  from  the  state  of  their  mental  progress, 
that  such  men  are  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
not  a  day  older.  Their  minds  have  been  so 
completely  possessed  by  exaggerated  notions 
of  classical  learning,  that  they  have  not  been 
able,  in  the  great  school  of  the  world,  to  form 
any  other  notion  of  real  greatness.  Attend, 
too,  to  the  public  feelings — ^look  to  all  the  terms 
of  applause.  A  learned  man !— a  scholar ! — ^a 
man  of  erudition !  Upon  whom  are  these  epi 
thets  of  approbation  bestowed  1  Are  they 
given  to  men  acquainted  with  the  science  of 
government  1  thoroughly  masters  of  the  geo- 
graphical and  commercial  relations  of  Europe  ? 
to  men  who  know  the  properties  of  bodies,  and 
their  action  upon  each  other  1  No :  this  is  not 
learning:  it  is  chemistry,  or  political  economy 
—not  learning.  The  distinguishing  abstract 
term,  the  epithet  of  Scholar,  is  reserved  for 
him  who  writes  on  the  CEolic  reduplication, 
and  is  familiar  with  the  Sylburgian  method  of 
arranging  defectives  in  •  and  /uu.  The  picture 
which  a  young  Englishman,  addicted  to  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  draws — his  beau  itUal  of 
human  nature^-his  top  and  consummation  of 
man's  powers — ^is  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language.  His  object  is  not  to  reason,  to 
imagine,  or  to  invent;  but  to  conjugate,  de« 
dine,  and  derive.  The  situations  of  imagina- 
ry glory  which  he  draws  for  himself,  are  the 
detection  of  an  anapsst  in  the  wrong  place,  or 
the  restoration  of  a  dative  case  which  Uranzius 
had  passed  over,  and  the  never-dying  Emesti 
failed  to  observe.  If  a  young  classic  of  this 
kind  were  to  meet  the  greatest  chemist  or  the 
greatest  mechanician,  or  the  most  profound 
political  economist  of  his  time,  in  company 
with  the  greatest  Greek  scholar,  would  i::e 
slightest  comparison  between  them  ever  come 
across  his  mindl-^would  he  ever  dream  that 
such  men  as  Adam  Smith  and  Lavoisier  were 
equal  in  dignity  of  understanding  to,  or  of  the 
same  utility  as,  Bentlev  and  Heyn^  1  We  are 
inclined  to  think,  that  the  feeling  excited  would 
be  a  good  deal  like  that  which  was  expressed 
by  Br.  George  about  the  praises  of  the  great 
King  of  Prussia,  who  entertained  considerable 
doubts  whether  the  king,  with  all  his  victories, 
knew  how  to  conjugate  a  Greek  verb  in  fu. 

Another  misfortune  of  classical  learning,  a% 
taught  in  England,  is,  that  scholars  nave  comi> 
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in  process  of  time,  and  from  the  effects  of  asso- 
ciation, to  love  the  instrument  better  than  the 
end ; — not  the  luxury  which  the  difficnity  en- 
closes, bat  the  difficulty; — ^not  the  filbert,  but 
the  shell; — not  what  may  be  read  in  Greek, 
but  Greek  itself.  It  is  not  so  much  the  man 
^ho  has  mastered  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients, 
that  is  valued,  as  he  who  displays  his  know- 
ledge of  the  vehicle  in  which  that  wisdom  is 
conveyed.  The  glory  is  to  show  I  am  a  scho- 
lar. The  good  sense  and  ingenuity  I  may  gain 
by  my  acquaintance  with  ancient  authors  is 
matter  of  opinion ;  but  if  I  bestow  an  immen- 
sity of  pains  upon  a  point  of  accent  or  quan- 
tity, this  is  something  positive ;  I  establish  my 
pretensions  to  the  name  of  scholar,  and  gain 
the  credit  of  learning,  while  I  sacrifice  all  its 
utility. 

Another  evil  in  the  present  S3rstem  of  classi- 
cal education  is  the  extraordinary  perfection 
which  is  aimed  at  in  teaching  those  languages; 
a  needless  perfection;  an  accuracy  which  is 
sought  for  in  nothing  else.  There  are  few 
boys  who  remain  to  the  age  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen  at  a  public  school,  without  making 
above  ten  thousand  Latin  verses ; — a  greater 
number  than  is  contained  in  the  JRneid:  and 
after  he  has  made  this  quantity  of  verses  in  a 
dead  language,  unless  the  poet  should  happen 
to  be  a  very  weak  man  indeed,  he  never  makes 
another  as  long  as  he  lives.  It  may  be  urged, 
and  it  is  urged,  that  this  is  of  use  in  teaching 
the  delicacies  of  the  language.  No  doubt  it 
is  of  use  for  this  purpose,  if  we  put  out  of 
view  the  immense  time  and  trouble  sacrificed 
in  gaining  these  little  delicacies.  It  would  be 
of  use  that  we  should  go  on  till  fiAy  years  of 
age  making  Latin  verses,  if  the  price  of  a 
whole  life  were  not  too  much  to  pay  for  it. 
We  effect  our  object ;  but  we  do  it  at  the  price 
of  something  greater  than  our  object.  And 
whence  comes  it,  that  the  expenditure  of  life 
and  labour  is  totally  put  out  of  the  calculation, 
when  Latin  and  Greek  are  to  be  attained  1  In 
every  other  occupation,  the  question  is  fairly 
stated  between  the  attainment,  and  the  time 
employed  in  the  pursuit; — but,  in  classical 
learning,  it  seems  to  be  sufficient  if  the  least 
possible  good  is  gained  by  the  greatest  possible 
exertion ;  if  the  end  is  any  thing,  and  the  means 
every  thing.  It  is  of  some  importance.to  speak 
and  write  French ;  and  innumerable  delicacies 
would  be  gained  by  writing  ten  thousand 
French  verses :  but  it  makes  no  part  of  our 
education  to  write  French  poetry.  It  is  of 
some  importance  that  there  should  be  good 
botanists ;  but  no  botanist  can  repeat,  by  heart, 
the  names  of  all  the  plants  in  the  known 
world ;  nor  is  any  astronomer  acquainted  with 
the  appellation  and  magnitude  of  every  star  in 
the  map  of  the  heavens.  The  only  department 
of  human  knowledge  in  which  there  can  be  no 
excess,  no  arithmetic,  no  balance  of  profit  and 
loss,  i>  classical  learning. 

The  prodigious  honour  in  which  Latin  verses 
are  held  at  public  schools,  is  surely  the  most 
absurd  of  all  absurd  distinctions.  Yon  rest  all 
reputation  upon  doing  that  which  is  a  natural 
gift,  and  which  no  labour  can  attain.  If  a  lad 
won*t  learn  the  words  of  a  language,  his  de- 
gradation in  the  school  is  a  very  natural  pun- 


ishment for  his  disobedience,  or  his  indolence 
but  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  expect  that  all 
boys  should  be  witty,  or  beautiful,  as  that  they 
should  be  poets.  In  either  case,  it  would  bis 
to  make  an  accidental,  unattainable,  and  not  a 
very  important  gift  of  nature,  the  only,  or  the 
principal,  test  of  merit.  This  is  the  reason 
why  boys,  who  make  a  very  considerable 
figure  at  school,  so  very  often  make  no  figure 
in  the  world; — and  why  other  lads,  who  are 
passed  over  without  notice,  turn  out  to  be  va* 
luable,  important  men.  The  test  established  it 
the  world  is  widely  different  from  that  esta* 
blished  in  a  place  which  is  presumed  to  be  a 
preparation  for  the  world ;  and  the  head  of  a 
public  school,  who  is  a  perfect  miracle  to  bis 
contemporaries,  finds  himself  shrink  into  ab- 
solute insignificance,  because  he  has  nothing 
else  to  command  respect  or  regard,  but  a  talent 
for  fugitive  poetry  in  a  dead  language. 

The  present  state  of  classical  education  cut* 
tivates  the  imagination  a  great  deal  too  much, 
and  other  habits  of  mind  a  great  deal  too  little- 
and  trains  up  many  young  men  in  a  style  of 
elegant  imbecility,  utterly  unworthy  of  the 
talents  with  which  nature  has  endowed  them. 
It  may  be  said,  there  are  profound  investiga- 
tions, and  subjects  quite  powerful  enough  for 
any  understanding,  to  be  met  with  in  classical 
literature.    So  there  are ;  but  no  man  likes  to 
add  the  difficulties  of  a  language  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  subject ;  and  to  study  metaphysics, 
morals,  and  politics  in  Greek,  when  the  Greek 
alone  is  study  enough  without  them.    In  all 
foreign  languages,  the  most  popular  works  are 
works  of  imagination.    Even  in  the  French 
language,  which  we  know  so  well,  for  one 
serious  work  which  has  any  currency  in  tliis 
country,  we  have  twenty  which  are  mere  works 
of  imagination.    This  is  still  more  true  ia 
classical  literature ;  because  what  their  poets 
and  orators  have  left  us,  is  of  infinitely  greater 
value  than  the  remains  of  their  philosophy  ; 
for,  as  society  advances,  men  think  more  ac- 
curately and  deeply,  and  imagine  more  tamely  s 
works  of  reasoning  advance,  and  works  of 
fancy  decay.    So  that  the  matter  of  fact  is,  that 
a  classical  scholar  of  twenty-three  or  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  is  a  man  principally  conver- 
sant with  the  works  of  imagination.    His  feel- 
ings are  quick,  his  fancy  lively,  and  his  taste 
good.    Talents  for  speculation  and  original 
inquiry  he  has  none ;  nor  has  he  formed  the 
invaluable  habit  of  pushing  things  up  to  their 
first  principles,  or  of  collecting  dry  and  nn* 
amusing;  facts  as  the  materials  of  reasoning. 
All  the  solid  and  masculine  parts  of  his  under- 
standing are  left  wholly  without  cultivation ; 
he  hates  the  pain  of  thinking,  and  suspects 
every  man  whose  boldness  and  originality  call 
upon  him  (p  defend  his  opinions  and  prcve  his 
assertions. 

A  very  curious  argument  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  justification  of  the  learned  minatisa 
to  which  all  young  men  are  doomed,  whatever 
be  their  propensities  in  future  life.  What  are 
you  to  do  with  a  young  man  up  to  the  age  of  se« 
venteen  ?  Just  as  if  there  was  such  a  want  of 
difficulties  to  overcome,  and  of  important 
tastes  to  inspire,  that  from  the  mere  necessity 
of  doing  something,  and  the  impossibility  ol 
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loiDg  any  thing  else,  you  were  driven  to  the 
eipedient  of  metre  and  poetry; — as  if  a  young 
man  within  that  period  might  not  acquire  the 
modem  languages,  modern  history,  ezperimen- 
al  philosophy,  geography,  chronology,  and  a 
eonsiderable  share  of  mathematics ; — as  if  the 
memory  of  things  was  not  more  agreeable 
and  more  profitable  than  the  memory  of  words. 
The  great  objection  is,  that  we  are  not  mak- 
ing the  most  of  human  life,  when  we  consti- 
tute soch  an. extensive,  and  such  minute  clas- 
sical erudition,  an  indispensable  article  in 
education.  Up  to  a  certain  point  we  would 
Tdacate  every  young  man  in  Latin  and  Greek ; 
bot  to  a  point  far  short  of  that  to  which  this 
species  of  education  is  now  carried.  After- 
wards, we  would  grant  to  classical  erudition  as 
high  honours  as  to  every  other  department  of 
knowledge,  but  not  higher.  We  would  place 
it  upon  a  footing  with  many  other  objects  of 
sindy;  but  allow  it  no  superiority.  Good 
scholars  would  be  as  certainly  produced  by 
these  means  as  good  chemists,  astronomers, 
and  mathematicians  are  now  produced,  with- 
out any  direct  provision  whatsoever  for  their 
production.  Why  are  we  to  trust  to  the  diver- 
sity of  human  tastes,  and  the  varieties  of  human 
ambition  in  every  thing  else,  and  distrust  it  in 
classics  alone?  The  passion  for  language  is 
JQst  as  strong  as  any  other  literary  passion. 
There  are  very  good  Persian  and  Arabic 
scholars  in  this  country.  Large  heaps  of  trash 
have  been  dug  up  from  Sanscrit  ruins.  We 
hare  seen,  in  our  own  times,  a  clergyman  of 
the  University  of  Oxford  complimenting  their 
majesties  in  Coptic  and  Syrophcenician  verses; 
and  yet  we  doubt  whether  there  will  be  a  suffi- 
cient avidity  in  literar)'  men  to  get  at  the  beau- 
ties of  the  finest  writers  which  the  world  has 
yet  seen;  and  though  the  Bagvat  Ghetta  has 
(as  can  be  proved)  met  with  human  beings  to 
translate,  and  other  human  beings  to  read  it, 
we  think  that,  in  order  to  secure  an  attention 
to  Homer  and  Virgil,  we  must  catch  up  every 
man — whether  he  is  to  be  a  clergyman  or  a 
duke, — begin  with  him  at  six  years  of  age,  and 
never  quit  him  till  he  is  twenty ;  making  him 
conjugate  and  decline  for  life  and  death ;  and 
so  teaching  him  to  estimate  his  progress  in 
leal  wisdom  as  he  can  scan  the  verses  of  the 
Greek  tragedians. 

The  English  clergy,  in  whose  hands  educa- 
tion entirely  rests,  bring  up  the  first  young 
men  of  the  country  as  if  they  were  all  to  keep 
grammar  schools  in  little  country  towns ;  and 
a  nobleman,  upon  whose  knowledge  and  libe- 
rality the  honour  and  welfare  of  his  country 
may  depend,  is  diligently  worried,  for  half 
his  life,  with  the  small  pedantry  of  longs  and 
shorts.  There  is  a  timid  and  absurd  appre- 
hension, on  the  part  of  ecclesiastical  tutors, 
of  letiing  out  the  minds  of  youth  upon  difficult 
and  important  subjects.  They  fancy  that  men- 
tal exertion  must  end  in  religious  scepticism; 
and,  to  preserve  the  principles  of  their  pupils, 
:bey  confine  them  to  the  safe  and  elegant  im- 
oecility  of  classical  learning.  A  genuine  Ox- 
ford tutor  would  shudder  to  hear  his  young 
men  disputing  upon  moral  and  political  truth, 
forming  and  pulling  down  theories,  and  indulg- 
iag  in  all  the  boldness  of  youthful  discuH.sinn. 


He  would  augur  nothing  from  it  but  impiety  to 
God  and  treason  to  kings.  And  yet,  who  vili« 
fies  both  more  than  the  holy  poltroon  who  care< 
fully  averts  from  them  the  searching  eye  of 
reason,  and  who  knows  no  better  method  of 
teaching  the  highest  duties,  than  by  extirpating 
the  finest  qualities  and  habits  of  the  mind  1 
If  our  religion  is  a  fable,  the  sooner  it  is  ex* 
ploded  the  better.  If  our  government  is  bad, 
it  should  be  amended.  But  we  have  no  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  the  one,  or  of  the  excellence  of 
the  other ;  and  are  convinced  that  both  will  be 
placed  on  a  firmer  basis  in  proportion  as  the 
minds  of  men  are  more  trained  to  the  investi- 
gation of  truth.  At  present,  we  act  with  the 
minds  of  our  young  men  as  the  Dutch  did  with 
their  exuberant  spices.  An  infinite  quantity  of 
talent  is  annually  destroyed  in  the  universities 
of  England  by  the  miserable  jealousy  and  lit- 
tleness of  ecclesiastical  instructors.  It  is  in 
vain  to  say  we  have  produced  great  men  under 
this  system.  We  have  produced  great  men 
under  all  systems.  Every  Englishman  must 
pass  half  his  life  in  learning  Latin  and  Greek ; 
and  classical  learning  is  supposed  to  have  pro- 
duced the  talents  which  it  has  not  been  able  to 
extinguish.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  prevent 
great  men  from  rising  up  under  any  system  of 
education,  however  bad.  Teach  men  demono- 
logy  or  astrology,  and  yon  will  still  have  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  original  genius,  in  spite  of  these 
or  any  other  branches  of  ignorance  and  folly. 

There  is  a  delusive  sort  of  splendour  in  a 
vast  body  of  men  pursuing  one  object,  and 
thoroughly  obtaining  it ;  and  yet,  though  it  is 
very  splendid,  it  is  far  from  being  useful. 
Classical  literature  is  the  great  object  at  Ox- 
ford. Many  minds  so  employed  hacve  produced 
many  works  and  much  fame  in  that  depart- 
ment ;  but  if  all  liberal  arts  and  sciences  use- 
ful to  human  life  had  been  taught  there, — ^if 
some  have  dedicated  themselves  to  chemistry, 
some  to  mathematics,  some  to  experimental 
philosophy, — and  if  every  attainment  had  been 
honoured  in  the  mixed  ratio  of  its  difficulty 
and  utility, — the  system  of  such  an  University 
would  have  been  much  more  valuable,  but  the 
splendour  of  its  name  something  less. 

When  an  University  has  been  doing  useless 
things  for  a  long  time,  it  appears  at  first  de- 
grading to  them  to  be  useful.  A  set  of  lectures 
upon  political  economy  would  be  discouraged 
in  Oxford,*  probably  despised,  probably  not 
permitted.  To  discuss  the  inclosure  of  com- 
mons, and  to  dwell  upon  imports  and  exports, 
. — to  come  so  near  to  common  life,  would  seem 
to  be  undignified  and  contemptible.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  Parr,  or  the  Bentley  of  his 
day,  would  be  scandalized  in  an  University  to 
be  put  on  a  level  with  the  discoverer  of  a  iieu 
tral  salt ;  and  yet,  what  other  measure  is  there 
of  dignity  in  intellectual  labour,  but  usefulness 
and  difficulty  !  And  what  ought  the  term  Uni- 
versity to  mean,  but  a  place  where  every 
science  is  taught  which  is  liberal,  and  at  the 
same  time  useful  to  mankind?  Nothing 
would  so  much  tend  to  bring  classical  litera- 
ture within  proper  bounds,  as  a  steady  and 
invariable  appeal  to  these  tests  in  our  appre< 

*  They  have  ■inc«  Ixsen  establiabed. 
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elation  of  all  human  knowledge.  The  puffed 
ap  pedant  woald  collapse  into  his  proper  size, 
and  the  maker  of  verses,  and  the  rememberer 
of  words,  would  soon  assume  that  station  which 
is  the  lot  of  those  who  go  up  unbidden  to  the 
upper  places  of  the  feast 

We  should  be  sorry  if  what  we  have  said 
should  appear  too  contempmous  towards  clas- 
sical learning,  which  we  most  sincerely  hope 
will  always  be  held  in  great  honour  in  this 
country,  though  we  certainly  do  not  wish 
to  it  that  exclusive  honour  which  it  at  pre- 
sent enjoys.  A  great  classical  scholar  is  an 
ornament,  and  an  important  acquisition  to 
nis  country;  but,  in  a  place  of  education,  we 
would  give  to  all  knowledge  an  equal  chance 
for  distinction ;  and  would  trust  to  tbeyarieties 
of  human  disposition  that  every  science  worth 
cultivation  would  be  cultivated.  Looking  al- 
ways to  real  utility  as  our  guide,  we  should 
see,  with  equal  pleasure,  a  studious  and  inqui- 
nitive  mind  arranging  the  productions  of  na- 
ture, investigating  the  qualities  of  bodies,  or 
mastering  the  difficulties  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages. We  should  not  care  whether  he  were 
chemist,  naturalist,  or  scholar;  because  we 
know  it  to  be  as  necessary  that  matter  should 
be  studied,  and  subdued  to  the  use  of  man,  as 
that  taste  should  be  gratified,  and  imagination 
inflamed. 

In  those  who  were  destined  for  the  church, 
we  would  undoubtedly  encourage  classical 
learning  more  than  in  any  other  body  of  men ; 
but  if  we  had  to  do  with  a  young  man  going 
out  into  public  life,  we  would  exhort  him  to 
contemn,  or  at  least  not  to  affect,  the  reputar 
tion  of  a  great  scholar,  but  to  educate  himself 
for  the  offices  of  civil  life.  He  should  learn 
what  the  constitution  of  his  country  really  was, 
— ^how  it  had  grown  into  its  present  state,-*the 
perils  that  had  threatened  it, — the  malignity 
that  had  attacked  it/— the  courage  that  had 
fought  for  it,  and  the  wisdom  that  had  made  it 
great.  We  would  bring  strongly  before  his 
mind  the  characters  of  those  Englishmen  who 
have  been  the  steady  friends  of  the  public  hap- 
piness ;  and  by  their  examples,  would  breathe 
lAlo  him  a  pare  public  taste  which  should  keep 


him  untainted  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  poUtt 
cal  fortune.  We  would  teach  him  to  bun 
through  the  well  paid,  and  the  pernicious  can 
of  indiscriminate  loyalty;  and  to  know  hii 
sovereign  only  as  he  discharged  those  duties, 
and  displayed  those  qualities,  for  which  tht 
blood  and  ibe  treasure  of  his  people  are  con- 
fided to  his  hands.  We  should  deem  it  of  th« 
utmost  importance  that  his  attention  was  di 
rected  to  the  true  principles  of  legislation^— 
what  effect  laws  can  produce  upon  opinions, 
and  opinions  upon  laws, — ^what  subjects  are  fit 
for  legislative  interference,  and  when  mtu 
may  be  leA  to  the  management  of  their  own 
interests.  The  mischief  occasioned  by  bad 
laws,  and  the  perplexity  which  arises  from 
numerous  laws, — ^the  causes  of  national  wealthy 
— ^the  relations  of  foreign  trade, — the  encou- 
ragement of  manufactures  and  agriculture,— 
the  fictitious  wealth  occasioned  by  paper  cre- 
dit,— the  laws  of  population, — the  management 
of  poverty  and  mendicity,---the  use  and  abuse 
of  monopoly, — the  theory  of  taxation, — the 
consequences  of  the  public  debt.  These  are 
some  of  the  subjects,  and  some  of  the  branches 
of  civil  education  to  which  we  would  torn  the 
minds  of  future  judges,  future  senators,  and 
future  noblemen.  After  the  first  period  of  life 
had  been  given  up  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
classics,  and  the  reasoning  powers  were  now 
beginning  to  evolve  themselves,  these  are  some 
of  the  propensities  in  study  which  we  would 
endeavour  to  inspire.  Great  knowledge,  at 
such  a  period  of  life,  we  could  not  convey ; 
but  we  might  fix  a  decided  taste  for  its  acqui- 
sition, and  a  strong  disposition  to  respect  it  in 
others.  The  formation  of  some  great  scholars 
we  should  certainly  prevent,  and  hinder  many 
from  learning  what,  in  a  few  years,  they  would 
necessarily  forget ;  but  this  loss  would  be  well 
repaid^ — ^if  we  could  show  the  future  rulers  ot 
the  country  that  thought  and  labour  which  it 
requires  to  make  a  nation  happy, — or  if  we 
could  inspire  them  with  that  love  of  public 
virtue,  which,  after  religion,  we  most  solemnly 
believe  to  be  the  brightest  omamer:  of  tkc 
mind  of  man. 
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FEMALE  EDUCATION.* 
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Mr.  BROAOKxmsT  is  a  reiy  ffood  sort  of  a 
man,  who  has  not  written  a  rery  bad  book  npon 
a  very  important  subject.  His  object  (a  very 
bndable  one)  is  to  recommend  a  better  system 
of  female  education  than  at  present  prevails  in 
this  countiy— to  turn  the  attention  of  women 
&om  the  trifling  pursuits  to  which  they  are  now 
condemned— and  to  cultivate  faculties  which, 
under  the  actual  system  of  management,  miffht 
almost  as  well  not  exist.  To  the  examination 
of  his  ideas  upon  these  points,  we  shall  very 
cheerfully  give  up  a  portion  of  our  time  and  at- 
tention. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the  original 
difference  of  capacity  between  men  and  wo- 
men ;  as  if  women  were  more  quick,  and  men 
more  judicious-— as  if  women  were  more  re- 
markable for  delicacy  of  association,  and  men 
for  stronger  powers  of  attention.  All  this,  we 
confesiL  appears  to  us  very  lanoiful.  That  there 
is  a  difference  in  the  understandings  of  the  men 
and  the  women  we  every  day  meet  with,  every 
body,  we  suppose,  must  perceive ;  but  there  is 
oone  sorely  which  may  not  be  accounted  for 
by  the  difference  of  circumstances  in  which 
tbey  have  been  placed,  without  referring  to  any 
ccnjeetural  difference  of  original  conformation 
of  mind.  As  long  as  boys  and  girls  run  about* 
in  the  dirt,  and  trundle  hoops  together,  they  are 
both  precisely  alike.  If  you  catch  up  one  half 
of  these  creatures,  and  train  them  to  a  particu- 
lar set  of  actions  and  opinions,  and  the  other 
half  to  a  perfectly  opposite  set,  of  course  their 
Qoderstanidings  will  differ,  as  one  or  the  other 
sort  of  occupations  has  called  this  or  that  ta- 
lent into  action.  There  is  surely  no  occasion 
to  go  into  any  deeper  or  more  abstruse  reason- 
ing, in  order  to  explain  so  very  simple  a  phe- 
nomenon. Taking  it,  then,  for  granted,  that 
nature  has  been  as  bountiful  of  understanding 
to  one  sex  as  the  other,  it  is  incumbent  on  us 
to  consider  what  are  the  principal  objections 
coomionly  made  as^inst  the  communication  of 
a  greater  share  ot  knowledge  to  women  than 
commonly  falls  to  their  lot  at  present :  for  thongh 
it  may  l>e  doubted  whether  women  should  learn 
all  that  men  learn,  the  immense  disparity  which 
now  exJsTs  between  their  knowledge  we  should 
haidty  think  could  admit  of  any  rational  de- 
fence. It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  that  there  can 
be  any  just  cause  why  a  woman  of  forty  should 
be  more  ignorant  than  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of 
age.  If  there  be  any  good  at  all  in  female  ig- 
notaaee,  this  (to  use  a  very  colloquial  phrase) 
IS  surely  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

Something  in  this  question  must  depend,  no 
doubt,  upon  the  leisure  which  either  sex  en- 
joys for  the  cultivation  of  their  understand- 
ings:—and  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  wo- 
men have  faliy  as  much,  if  not  more,  idle  time 
upon  their  hands  than  men.  Women  are  ex- 
cluded from  all  the  serious  business  of  the 
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world;  men  are  lawyers,  physicians,  clergy- 
men, apothecaries,  and  justices  of  the  peace — > 
sources  of  exertion  which  consumo  a  greal  dca. 
more  time  than  producing  and  suckling  child- 
ren ;  so  that,  if  the  thing  is  a  thin^  that  ought 
to  be  done^^if  the  attainments  of  literature  aro 
objects  really  worthy  the  attention  of  females, 
they  cannot  plead  the  want  of  leisure  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  indolence  and  neglect.    The  lawyer 
who  passes  his  day  in  exasperating  the  bicker- 
ings of  Roe  and  Doe,  is  certainly  as  much  en- 
gaged as  his  lady  who  has  the  whole  of  the 
morning  before  her  to  correct  the  children  and 
pay  the  l^ills.    The  apothecary,  who  rushes 
from  an  act  of  phlebotomy  in  the  western  parts 
of  the  town  to  insinuate  a  bolus  in  the  east,  is 
surely  as  completely  absorbed  as  that  fortunate 
female  who  is  darning  the  garment,  or  prepar- 
ing the  repast  of  her  .^Uculapius  at  hbme; 
and,  in  every  degree  and  situation  of  life,  it 
seems  that  men  must  necessarily  be  exposed  to 
more  serious  demands  upon  their  time  and  at- 
tention  than  can  possibly  be  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  the  other  sex.    We  are  speaking  al- 
ways of  the  fair  demands  which  ought  to  be 
made  upon  the  time  and  attention  of  women; 
for,  as  t^e  matter  now  stands,  the  time  of  wo- 
men is  considered  as  worth  nothing  at  all. 
Daughters  are  kept  to  occupations  in  sewing, 
patching,  mantua-making,  and  mending,  by 
which  it  is  impossible  they  can  earn  tenpence 
a  day.    The  intellectual  improvement  of  wo- 
men is  considered  to  be  of  such  subordinate 
importance,  that  twenty  pounds  paid  for  needle- 
work would  give  to  a  whole  family  leisure  to 
acquire  a  fund  of  real  knowledge.    Tbey  are 
kept  with  nimble  fingers  and  vacant  under- 
standings till  the  season  for  improvement  is  ut- 
terly passed  way,  and  all  chance  of  forming 
more  important  habits  completely  lost.    V^ 
do  not  therefore  say  that  women  have  more 
leisure  than  men,  if  it  be  necessary  that  tliejF 
should  lead  the  life  of  artisans ;  but  wo  make 
this  assertion  only  upon  the  supposition,  that  it 
is  of  some  importance  women  should  be  in- 
structed ;  and  that  many  ordinary  occupatioris^ 
for  which  a  little  money  will  find  a  better  substi. 
tute,  should  be  sacrificed  to  this  consideration. 
we  bar,  in  this  discussion,  any  objection 
which  proceeds  from  the  meie  novelty  of  tench 
ing  women  more  than  they  are  already  taught. 
It  may  be  useless  that  their  education  should 
be  improved,  or  it  may  be  pernicious ;  and 
these  are  the  fair  grounds  on  which  the  ques- 
tion may  be  argued.    Bat  those  who  cannot 
bring  their  minds  to  consider  such  an  unusua! 
extension  of  knowledge,  without  connecting; 
with  it  some  sensation  of  the  ludicrous,  should 
remember  that,  in  the  progress  from  absolute 
ignorance,  there  is  a  perioU  when  cultivation  of 
mind  is  new  to  every  rank  and  description  of 
persons.    A  century  ago,  who  would  have  be 
lieved  that  country  gentlemen  could  be  brought 
to  read  and  spell  with  the  ease  and  accuracy 
which  we  now  so  frequently  remark,— or  sup- 
posed that  they  could  be  carried  up  even  to  the 
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elements  of  ancient  and  modern  history  ?  No- 
thing is  more  common,  or  more  stupid^  than  to 
take  the  actual  for  the  possible — ^to  beheve  that 
all  which  is,  is  all  which  can  be ;  first  to  laugh 
at  every  proposed  deviation  from  practice  as 
impossible — ^then,  when  it  is  carried  into  efiect, 
to  be  astonished  that  it  did  not  take  place 
before. 

It  is  said,  that  the  effect  of  knowledge  is  to 
make  women  pedantic  and  affected ;  and  that 
nothing  can  be  more  offensive  than  to  see  a 
woman  stepping  out  of  the  natural  modesty  of 
her  sex  to  make  an  ostentatious  display  of  her 
literary  attainments.  This  may  be  true  enough ; 
but  the  answer  is  so  trite  and  obvious,  that  we 
are  almost  ashamed  to  make  it.  All  affectation 
and  display  proceed  from  the  supposition  of 
possessing  something  better  than  the  rest  of 
the  world  possesses.  Nobody  is  vain  of  pos- 
sessing two  legs  and  two  arms ; — because  that 
is  the  precise  quantity  of  either  sort  of  limb 
which  every  body  possesses.  Who  ever  heard 
a  lady  boast  that  she  understood  French  t — ^for 
DO  other  reason,  that  we  know  of,  but  because 
every  body  in  these  days  does  understand 
French  i  and  though  there  may  be  some  dis- 
grace in  being  ignorant  of  that  language,  there 
is  little  or  no  merit  in  its  acquisition.*  Diffuse 
knowledge  generally  among  women,  and  you 
will  at  once  cure  the  conceit  which  knowledge 
occasions  while  it  is  rare.  Vanity  and  conceit 
we  shall  of  course  witness  in  men  and  women 
as  long  as  the  world  endures :  but  by  multiply- 
ing the  attainments  upon  which  these  feelings 
are  founded,  you  increase  the  difficulty  of  in- 
dulging them,  and  render  them  much  more  to- 
lerable, by  making  them  the  proofs  of  a  much 
higher  merit.  When  learning  ceases  to  be  un- 
common among  women,  learned  women  will 
cease  to  be  affected. 

A  great  many  of  the  lesser  and  more  obscure 
duties  of  life  necessarily  devolve  upon  the  fe- 
male sex.  The  arrangement  of  all  household 
matters,  and  the  care  of  children  in  their  early 
infancy,  must  of  course  depend  upon  them. 
Now,  there  is  a  very  general  notion,  that  the 
moment  you  put  the  education  of  women  upon 
a  better  footing  than  it  is  at  present,  at  that  mo- 
ment there  will  be  an  end  of  all  domestic  econo- 
my; and  that,  if  you  once  suffer  women  to  eat 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  the  rest  of  the  family 
will  very  soon  be  reduced  to  the  same  kind  of 
aerial  and  unsatisfactory  diet.  These,  and  all 
such  opinions,  are  referable  to  one  great  and 
common  cause  of  error ;  that  man  does  every 
thing,  and  that  nature  does  nothing ;  and  that 
uvery  thing  we  see  is  referable  to  positive  insti- 
tution rather  than  to  original  feeling.  Can  any 
thing,  for  example,  be  more  perfectly  absurd 
than  to  suppose  that  the  care  and  perpetual  so- 
licitude which  a  mother  feels  for  her  children, 
depends  upon  her  ignorance  of  Greek  and  ma- 
thematics ;  and  that  she  would  desert  an  infant 
for  a  quadratic  equation?  We  seem  to  ima- 
|rine  that  we  can  break  in  pieces  the  solemn 
mstitutiozL  of  nature,  by  the  little  laws  of  a 
boarding-school ;  and  that  the  existence  of  the 
human  race  depends  upon  teaching  women  a 
u  little  more  or  a  little  less ; — ^that  Cimmerian 
ignorance  can  aid  paternal  affection,  or  the  cir- 
cle of  arts  and  sciences  produce  its  destruction. 
\n  the  same  manner,  we  forget  the  principles 
upon  which  the  love  of  order,  arrangement, 
and  all  the  arts  of  economy  depend.  They  de- 
pend  rot  upon  ignorance  nor  idleness;  but 


upon  the  poverty,  confusion,  and  rum  which 
would  ensue  for  neglecting  them.  Add  to 
these  principles,  the  love  of  what  is  beautiful 
and  magnificent,  and  the  vanity  of  display ; — 
and  there  can  surely' be  no  reasonable  ; doubt 
but  that  the  order  and  economy  of  private  life 
is  amply  secured  from  the  perilous  inroads  of 
knowledge. 

We  would  fain  know,  too,  if  knowledge  is  to 
produce  such  baneful  effects  upon  the  materia, 
and  the  household  virtues,  why  this  inilaence 
has  not  already  been  felt  ?  Women  are  much 
better  educated  now  than  they  were  a  centary 
aso ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  less  remarka- 
ble for  attention  to  the  arrangements  of  their 
household,  or  less  inclined  to  discharge  the  of- 
fices >f  parental  affection.  It  would  be  very 
easy  to  show,  that  the  same  objection  has  been 
made  at  all  times  to  every  improvement  in  the 
education  of  both  sexes,  and  all  ranks — and 
been  as  uniformly  and  completely  refuted  by 
experience.  A  great  part  of  the  objections 
made  to  the  education  of  women,  are  rathei 
objections  made  to  human  nature  than  to  the 
female  sex :  for  it  is  surely  true,  that  knowledge, 
where  it  produces  any  bad  effects  at  all,  does  as 
much  mischief  to  one  sex  as  to  the  other, — 
and  gives  birth  to  fully  as  much  arrogance,  in- 
attention to  common  afiairs,  and  eccentricity 
among  men,  as  it  does  among  women.  But  it 
by  no  means  follows,  that  you  get  rid  of  vanity 
and  self-conceit  because  you  get  rid  of  learn- 
ing. Self-complacency  can  never  want  an  ex- 
cuse ;  and  the  best  way  to  make  it  more  tolera- 
ble, and  more  useful,  is  to  give  to  it  as  high  and 
as  dignified  an  object  as  possible.  But  at  all 
events  it  is  unfair  to  bring  forward  against  a 
part  of  the  world  an  objection  which  is  equally 
powerful  against  the  whole.  When  foolish  wo- 
men think  they  have  any  distinction,  they  are 
apt  to  be  proud  of  it ;  so  are  foolish  men.  But 
we  appeal  to  any  one  who  has  lived  with  culti- 
vated persons  of  either  sex,  whether  he  has  not 
witnessed  as  much  pedantry,  as  much  wrong- 
headedness.  as  much  arrogance,  and  certainly 
a  great  deal  more  rudeness,  produced  by  learn- 
ing in  men,  than  in  women;  therefore,  we 
should  make  the  accusation  general— or  dis- 
miss it  altogether ;  though,  with  respect  to  pe- 
dantry, the  learned  are  certainly  a  little  unfortu- 
nate, that  so  very  emphatic  a  word,  which  is 
occasionally  applicable  to  all  men  embarked 
eagerly  in  any  pursuit,  should  be  reserved  ex- 
clusively for  them :  for,  as  pedantry  is  an  osten- 
tatious obtrusion  of  knowledge,  in  which  those 
who  hear  us  cannot  sympathize,  it  is  a  fiiult  of 
which  soldiers,  sailors,  sportsmen,  gamesters, 
cultivators,  and  all  men  engaged  in  a  particular 
occupation,  are  quite  as  guilty  as  scholars;  but 
thay  have  the  good  fortune  to  have  the  vice 
only  of  pedantry,— while  scholars  have  both  the 
vice  and  the  name  for  it  too. 

Some  persons  are  apt  to  contrast  the  acquisi- 
tion of  important  knowledge  with  what  they 
call  simple  pleasures;  and  deem  it  more  be- 
coming that  a  woman  should  educate  flowers, 
make  friendships  with  birds,  and  pick  up  plants, 
than  enter  into  more  difiicnlt  and  fatiguing 
studies.  If  a  woman  has  no  taste  and  genius 
for  higher  occupation,  let  her  engage  in  these 
to  be  sure  rather  than  remain  destitute  of  any 
pursuit.  But  why  are  we  necessarily  to  doom 
a  girl,  whatever  be  her  taste  or  her  capacity,  to 
one  unvaried  line  of  petty  and  frivolous  occu- 
pation^   If  she  is  full  of  strong  sense  and  ele- 
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nted  curiosity,  can  there  be  any  reason  why 
ibe  should  be  diluted  and  enfeebled  down  to  a 
■era  cnller  of  simples,  and  fancier  of  birds  ? — 
why  books  of  history  and  reasoning  are  to  be 
torn  oat  of  her  hand,  and  why  she  is  to  be  sent, 
like  a  butterfly,  to  hover  over  the  idle  flowers 
of  the  fieid?  Such  amusements  are  innocent 
to  those  -whom  they  can  occupy;  but  they  are 
Mt  innocent  to  those  who  have  too  powerful 
soderstandings  to  be  occupied  by  them.  Light 
broths  and  iruits  are  innocent  food  only  to 
weak  or  to  infant  stomachs ;  but  they  are  poison 
to  that  organ  in  its  perfect  and  mature  state. 
Bit  the  great  charm  appears  to  be  in  the  word 
tmfUeiif — simple  pleasure  I  If  by  a  simple 
pleasnie  is  meant  an  innocent  pleasure,  the  ob- 
■emition  is  best  answered  by  showing,  that 
the  pleasure  which  results  from  the  acquisition 
of  important  knowledge  is  quite  as  innocent  as 
sny  pleasure  whatever:  but  if  by  a  simple 
pleasure  is  meant  one,  the  cause  of  which  can 
be  easily  analyzed,  or  which  does  not  last  long, 
or  which  in  itself  is  very  faint,  then  simple  plea- 
sures seem  to  be  very  nearly  synonymous  with 
small  pleasures ;  and  if  the  simplicity  were  to 
be  a  little  increased,  the  pleasure  would  vanish 
altogether. 

As  it  is  impossible  that  every  man  should 
have  industry  or  activity  sufficiently  to  a\'ail 
himself  of  the  advantages  of  education,  it  is 
namral  that  men  who  are  ignorant  themselves, 
should  view,  with  some  degree  of  jealousy  and 
ahum,  any  proposal  for  improving  the  education 
of  women.  But  such  men  may  depend  upon 
it,  however  the  system  of  female  education 
may  be  exalted,  tliat  there  will  never  be  want- 
ing a  due  proportion  of  failures ;  and  that  afler 
parents,  ^ardians,  and  preceptors  have  done 
all  in  tneir  power  to  make  every  body  wise, 
there  will  stiii  be  a  plentiful  supply  of  women 
who  have  taken  special  care  to  remain  other- 
wise ;  and  they  may  rest  assured,  if  the  utter 
eztinetion  of  ignorance  and  folly  is  the  evil 
thejr  dread,  that  their  interests  will  always  be 
effectually  protected,  in  spite  of  every  exertion 
to  the  contrary. 

We  must  in  candour  allow  that  those  women 
who  begin  will  have  something  more  to  over- 
come than  may  probabljr  hereafter  be  the  case. 
We  cannot  deny  the  jealousy  which  exists 
among  pompous  and  foolish  men  respecting  the 
education  of  women.  Tliere  is  a  class  of  pe- 
dants who  would  be  cut  short  in  the  estimation 
of  the  world  a  whole  cubit  if  it  were  generally 
hnowQ  that  a  yoimg  lady  of  eighteen  could  be 
taught  to  decline  the  tenses  of  the  middle  voice, 
or  acquaint  herself  with  the  ^olio  varieties  of 
tbit  celebrated  language.  Then  women  have, 
of  course,  all  ignorant  men  for  enemies  to  their 
jnstmetion,  who  being  bound  (as  they  think,) 
ia  point  of  sex,  to  know  more,  are  not  well 
pleased,  in  point  of  fact,  to  know  less.  But, 
among  men  of  sense  and  liberal  politeness,  a 
woman  who  has  successfully  cultivated  ner 
Bund,  without  diminishing  the  gentleness  and 
propriety  of  her  manners,  is  always  sure  to  meet 
with  a  respect  and  attention  bordering  upon  cq- 
thnsiasQ. 

There  is  in  either  sex  a  strong  and  perma- 
nent disposition  to  appear  agreeable  to  the 
other :  and  this  is  the  fair  answer  to  those  who 
sre  ibnd  of  supposing,  that  an  higher  degree  of 
knowledge  would  make  women  rather  the  rivals 
than  the  companions  of  men.  Presupposing 
such  a  desire  to  please,  it  seems  much  more 
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probable,  that  a  common  pursuit  should  be  a 
fresh  source  of  interest  than  a  cause  of  conten- 
tion. Indeed,  to  suppose  that  any  mode  of  edu- 
cation can  create  a  general  jealousy  and  rivalry 
between  the  sexes,  is  so  very  ridiculous,  that  it 
requires  only  to  be  stated  in  order  to  be  refuted. 
The  same  desire  of  pleasing  secures  all  that  de- 
licacy and  reserve  which  are  of  such  inestima- 
ble value  to  women.  We  are  quite  astonished, 
in  hearing  men  converse  on  such  subjects,  to 
find  them  attributing  such  beautiful  effects  to 
ignorance.  It  would  appear,  from  the  tenour 
o7  such  objections,  that  ignorance  had  been  tho 
great  civilizer  of  the  world.  Women  are  deli- 
cate  and  refined  only  because  they  are  igno  • 
rant ; — they  manage  their  household,  only  be- 
cause they  are  ignorant  j — they  attend  to  theii 
children,  only  because  they  know  no  better. 
Now,  we  must  really  confess,  we  have  all  oar 
lives  been  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  the  value 
of  ignorance.  We  have  always  attributed  the 
modesty  and  the  refined  manners  of  women,  to 
their  being  well  taught  in  moral  and  religious 
duty, — to  the  hazardous  situation  in  which  they 
are  placed, — ^to  that  perpetual  vigilance  which  it 
is  their  duty  to  exercise  over  thought,  word,  and 
action,— and  to  that  cultivation  of  the  mild  vir- 
tues, which  those  who  cultivate  the  stern  and 
magnanimous  virtues  expect  at  their  hands. 
After  all,  let  it  be  remembered,  we  are  not  say- 
ing there  are  no  objections  to  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  the  female  sex.  We. would 
not  hazard  sucb  a  proposition  respecting  any 
thing ;  but  we  are  saying,  that,  upon  the  whole, 
it  is  the  best  method  of  employing  time;  and 
that  there  are  fewer  objections  to  it  than  to  any 
other  method.  There  are.  perhaps,  50,000  fe- 
males in  Great  Britain  wtio  are  exempted  by 
circumstances  from  all  necessary  labour:  but 
every  human  being  must  do  something  with 
their  existence ;  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  innocent,  the  most 
dignified,  and  the  most  useful  method  of  filling 
up  that  idleness,  of  which  there  is  always  s* 
large  a  portion  in  nations  far  advanced  in  civil 
ization.  het  any  man  reflect,  too,  upon  the  soli 
tary  situation  in  which  women  are  placed, — 
the  ill  treatment  to  which  they  are  sometimes 
exposed,  and  which  they  must  endure  in  silence; 
and  without  the  power  of  complaining,— ana 
he  must  feel  convinced  that  the  happiness  of  a 
woman  will  be  materially  increased  in  proper* 
tion  as  education  has  given  to  her  the  habit  and 
the  means  of  drawing  her  resources  from  her- 
self. 

There  are  a  few  common  phrases  in  circula- 
tion, respecting  the  duties  of  women,  to  which 
we  wish  to  pay  some  degree  of  attention,  be- 
cause they  are  rather  inimical  to  those  opinions 
which  we  have  advanced  on  this  subject.  In- 
deed, independently  of  this,  there  is  nothing 
which  reqnires  more  vigilance  than  the  current 
phrases  of  the  day,  of  which  there  are  always 
some  resorted  to  in  every  dispute,  and  from  the 
sovereign  authority  of  which  it  is  oflen  vain  to 
make  any  appeal.  '^  The  true  theatre  for  a  wo- 
man is  the  sick-chamber ;" — "  Nothing  so  ho- 
nourable to  a  woman  as  not  to  be  spoken  of  ai 
all."  These  two  phrases,  the  delight  of  Noodie- 
domj  are  grown  into  common-places  upon  thv 
subject;  and  are  not  unfrequently  emplo3rrd  U* 
extinguish  that  love  of  knowledge  in  women, 
which,  in  our  humble  opinion,  it  is  of  so  much 
importance  to  cherish.  Nothing,  certainly,  is  9u 
ornamental  and  delightful  in  women  as  the  bt»- 
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nevolent  affections;  but  timo  cannot  be  Ailed 
lip,  and  life  employed,  with  high  and  impas- 
sioned virtues.  Some  of  these  feelings  are  of 
rare  occurrence-— ell  of  short  duration-— or  na- 
ture would  sink  under  them.  A  scene  of  dis- 
tress and  anguish  is  an  occasion  where  the 
finest  qualities  of  the  female  mind  may  be  dis- 
played ;  but  it  is  a  monstrous  exaggeration  to 
toll  women  that  they  are  bom  only  for  scenes 
Df  distress  and  anguish.  Nurse  father,  mother, 
sister,  and  brother,  if  they  want  it ; — ^it  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  plainest  duties  to  neglect 
them.  But,  when  we  are  talking  of  the  com- 
mon occupations  of  life,  do  not  &t  us  mistake 
the  accidents  for  the  occupations; — when  we 
are  arguing  how  the  twenty-three  hours  of  the 
day  are  to  be  filled  up,  it  is  idle  to  tell  us  of 
those  feelings  and  agitations  above  the  level  of 
common  existence,  which  may  employ  the  re- 
maining hour.  Compassion,  and  every  other 
virtue,  are  the  great  objects  we  all  ought  to 
have  in  view ;  but  no  man  (and  no  woman)  can 
fill  up  the  twenty-four  hours  by  acts  of  virtue. 
But  one  is  a  lawyer,  and  the  other  a  plough- 
nan,  and  the  third  a  merchant ;  and  then,  acts 
of  goodness,  and  intervals  of  compassion  and 
fine  feeling,  are  scattered  up  and  down  the 
common  occupations  of  life.  We  know  women 
are  to  be  compassionate;  but  they  cannot  be 
compassionate  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing till  twelve  at  night : — and  what  are  they  to 
do  in  the  interval  ?  This  is  the  only  question 
we  have  been  putting  all  along,  and  is  all  that 
can  be  meant  by  literary  education. 

Then,  again,  as  to  the  notoriety  which  is  in- 
curred by  literature. — ^The  cultivation  of  know- 
ledge is  a  very  distinct  thing  from  its  publica- 
tion ;  nor  does  it  follow  that  a  woman  is  to  be- 
come an  author  merely  because  she  has  talent 
enough  for  it.  We  do  not  wish  a  lady  to  write 
books, — ^to  defend  and  reply,-*to  squabble  about 
thtii  tomb  of  Achilles,  or  the  plain  of  Troy, — any 
more  than  we  wish  ner  to  dance  at  the  opera, 
to  play  at  a  public  concert,  or  to  put  pictures 
in  the  exhibition,  because  she  has  learned  music, 
dancing  and  drawing.  The  great  use  of  her 
knowledge  will  be  that  it  contributes  to  her 
private  happiness.  She  may  make  it  public : 
but  it  is  not  the  principal  object  which  the 
friends  of  female  education  have  in  view. 
Among  men,  the  few  who  write  bear  no  com- 
parison to  the  many  who  read.  We  hear  most 
of  the  former,  indeed,  because  they  are,  in  ge» 
neral,  the  most  ostentatious  part  of  literary 
men ,  but  there  are  innumerable  persons  who, 
without  ever  laying  themselves  before  the  pub- 
lic, have  made  use  of  literature  to  add  to  the 
strength  of  their  understandings,  and  to  improve 
the  happiness  of  their  lives.  AAer  all,  it  may 
be  un  evil  for  ladies  to  be  talked  of:  but  we 
really  think  those  ladies  who  are  talked  of  only 
as  Mrs.  Marcet,  Mrs.  Somerville,  and  Miss  Mar- 
tiueau  are  talked  of,  may  bear  their  misfortunes 
with  a  very  great  degree  of  Christian  patience. 

Their  exemption  from  all  the  necessary  busi- 
ness of  life  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  motives 
for  the  improvement  of  education  in  women. 
Lawyers  and  phys'^lans  have  in  their  profes- 
lions  a  constant  motive  to  exertion  ;  if  you  ne- 

5 lee;  iheir  education,  they  must  in  a  certain 
egree  eduLave  themselves  oy  their  commerce 
with  the  world :  they  must  learn  caution,  accu- 
racy, and  judgment,  because  they  must  incur 
responsibility.  But  if  you  neglect  to  educate 
the  mind  of  a  woman,  by  the  speculative  diffi- 


culties which  occur  in  literature,  it  can  newr  be 
educated  at  all :  if  you  do  not  efiectually  soom 
it  by  education,  it  must  remain  for  ever  lai^jiiiiL 
Uneducated  men  may  escape  intellectual  degt^ 
dation ;  uneducated  women  cannot.  Thoy  have 
nothing  to  do ;  and  if  they  come  untaught  irom 
the  schools  of  education,  they  will  never  be  in- 
structed in  the  school  of  events. 

Women  have  not  their  livelihootl  to  gfain  by 
knowledge ;  and  that  is  one  motive  for  relaxing 
all  those  efforts  which  are  made  in  the  educa- 
tion of  men.  They  certainly  have  not;  bnt 
they  have  happiness  to  gain,  to  which  know* 
ledge  leads  as  probably  as  it  does  to  profit; 
and  that  is  a  reason  against  mistaken  iadul* 
sence.  Besides,  we  conceive  the  labour  ami 
Uttigue  of  accomplishments  to  be  quite  equal  to 
the  labour  and  fintigue  of  knowledge ;  and  thai 
it  takes  quite  as  many  years  to  be  charming  as 
it  does  to  be  learned. 

Another  difference  of  the  sexes  is,  that  women 
are  attended  to,  and  men  attend.  All  acts  oi 
courtesy  and  politeness  originate  from  the  one 
sex,  and  are  received  by  the  other.  We  can 
see  no  sort  of  reason,  in  this  diversity  of  condi- 
tion, for  giving  to  women  a  trifling  and  insig- 
nificant education ;  but  we  see  in  it  a  very  pow* 
erful  reason  for  strengthening  their  judgment, 
and  inspiring  them  with  the  habit  of  employing 
time  usefully.  We  admit  many  striking  differ- 
ences in  the  situation  of  the  two  sexes,  and 
many  striking  differences  of  understanding,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  difierent  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed :  but  there  is  not  a  single 
difference  of  this  kind  which  does  not  affi>rd  a 
new  argument  for  making  the  education  of  wo* 
men  better  than  it  is.  They  have^  nothing  se- 
rious to  do ; — ^is  that  a 'reason  why  they  should 
be  brought  up  to  do  nothing  but  what  is  tri- 
fling ?  They  are  exposed  to  greater  dangers  ;— 
is  that  a  reason  why  their  Unities  are  to  be 
purposely  and  industriously  weakened  ?  They 
are  to  form  the  characters  of  future  men ;— ^ 
that  a  cause  why  their  own  characters  are  to 
be  broken  and  frittered  down  as  they  now  are? 
In  short,  there  is  not  a  single  trait  in  that  diver- 
sity of  circumstances,  in  which  the  two  sexes 
are  placed,  that  does  not  decidedly  prove  the 
magnitude  of  the  error  we  commit  in  neglect* 
ing  (as  we  do  neglect)  the  education  of 
women. 

If  the  objections  against  the  better  education 
of  women  could  be  overruled,  one  of  the  great 
advantages  tliat  would  ensue  would  be  the  ex- 
tinction of  innumerable  follies.  A  decided  and 
prevailing  taste  for  one  or  anothc-  mode  of 
education  there  must  be.  A  centjry  past,  it 
was  for  housewifery — now  it  is  for  accomplish* 
ments.  The  object  now  is,  to  make  women 
artists, — ^to  give  them  an  excellence  in  drawing, 
music,  painting  and  dancing,— of  which,  per* 
sons  who  make  these  pursuits  the  occupation 
of  their  lives,  and  derive  from  them  their  sub* 
sistence,  need  not  be  ashamed.  Now,  one  great 
evil  of  this  is,  that  it  does  not  last.  If  the  whole 
of  life  were  an  Olympic  game,— if  we  could  go 
on  feasting  and  dancing  to  the  end,— 4his  might 
do ;  but  it  is  in  tyruth  merely  a  provision  for  the 
little  interval  between  coming  into  life,  and  set- 
tling in  it;  while  it  leaves  a  long  and  dreary 
expanse  behind,  devoid  both  of  dignity  and 
cheerfulness.  No  mother,  no  woman  who  haa 
passed  over  the  few  first  years  of  life,  sings,  oi 
dances,  or  draws,  or  plays  upon  musical  instru- 
ments.   These  are  merely  means  for  displaying 
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be  gmoe  mnd  TivaQity  of  yoath,  which  erery 
vomaa  gives  up,  as  she  gives  up  the  dress  and 
mnvea  of  eifhieen:  she  has  no  wish  to  retain 
Aem,  or,  if  she  lias,  she  is  driven  ont  of  them 
by  diameter  and  derision.    The  system  of  le- 
mIs  education,  as  it  now  stands,  aims  only  at 
•mbelHshing  a  few  years  of  life,  which  are  in 
ikemselves  so  full  of  grace  and  happiness,  that 
they  hardly  want  it ;  and  then  leaves  the  rest  of 
nostence  a  miserable  prey  to  idle  insignificance. 
No  woman  of  understanding  and  reflection  can 
pMsibly  conceive  she  is  doinff  justice  to  her 
children  by  such  kind  of  education.    The  object 
19,  to  give  to  children  resources  that  will  en- 
toe  as  long  as  life  endures,— habits  that  time 
will  ameliorate,  not  destroy,— occupations  that 
wilt  render  sickness  tolerable,  solitude  pleasant, 
sge  venerable,  life  more  dij^nified  and  useful, 
sad  therefore  death  less  terrible :  and  the  com<- 
pensation  which  is  oflfered  for  the  omission  of 
sU  thia^is  a  short-lived  blaze.— a  little  tempo- 
lary  eflect,  which  has  no  otner  consequence 
tfasin  to   deprive  the  remainder  of  life  of  all 
taste  and  relish.    There  may  be  women  who 
have   a    taste    for   the    fine   arts,   and    who 
evince  a  decided  talent  for  drawing,  or  for 
ransie.    In  that  case,  there  can  be  no  objection 
to  the  cultivation  of  these  arts ;  but  the  error  is. 
to  make  such  things  the  grand  and  universal 
objecty— to  insist  upon  it  that  every  woman  is 
to  sing,  and  draw,  and  dance— 'with  nature,  or 
against  natnrey-*to  bind  her  apprentice  to  some 
accomptishment,  and  if  she  cannot  succeed  in 
oil  or  water-colours,  to  prefer  gildins,  varnish- 
ing, bnrnishing,  box-making,  to  real  solid  im- 
provement in   taste,  knowledge,    and  under- 
standing. 

A  great  deal  is  said  in  favour  of  the  social 
natnie  of  the  fine  arts.    Music  gives  pleasure 
•o  others.    Pmwing  is  an  art,  the  amusement 
of  which  does  not  centre  in  him  who  exercises 
it,  bat  it  is  difiused  among  the  rest  of  the  world. 
libs  is  true ;  but  there  is  nothing,  after  all,  so 
social  as  a  cultivated  mind.    We  do  not  mean 
to  speak  slightingly  of  the  fine  arts,  or  to  depre- 
ciate the  ffood  humour  with  which  they  are  some- 
times exhibited;  but  we  appeal  to  any  man, 
whether  a  little  spirited  and  sensible  converse^ 
tion— nlisplaying,  modestly,  useful  acquirements 
—and  evincing  rational  curiosity,  «s  not  well 
worth  the  highest  exertions  of  musical  or  gra- 
phical skill.    A  woman  of  accomplishments 
nmy  entertain  those  who  have  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  her  for  half  an  hour  with  great  brillian- 
cy ;  bm  a  mind  full  of  ideas,  and  with  that  elas- 
tic spring  which  the  love  of  knowledge  only  can 
convey,  ui  a  perpetual  source  of  exhilaration 
and  amusement  to  all  that  come  within  its  reach ; 
— noc  collecting  its  force  into  single  and  insu- 
lated achievements,  like  the  efibrt  made  in  the 
fine  arts— but  diffusing,  equally  over  the  whole 
of  existence,  a  calm  pleasure— better  loved  as 
it  is  longer  felt— and  suitable  to  every  variety 
and  every  period  of  life.    Therefore,  instead  of 
hanging  tho  understanding  of  a  woman  upon 
vails,  or  hearing  it  vibrate  upon  strings^— in- 
stead of  seeing  it  in  clouds,  or  hearing  it  in  the 
win^  ve  would  make  it  the  first  sprins  and  or- 
nenient  of  society,  by  enriching  it  with  attain- 
ments upon  which  alone  such  power  depends. 
If  the  education  of  women  were  improved, 
the  education  of  men  would  be  improved  also. 
I^t  any  one  consider   (in  order  to  bring  the 
■Btter  more  home  by  an  individual  instance) 
*f  what  immense  importance  to  society  it  is. 


whether  a  nobleman  of  first-rate  fortune  and 
distinction  is  well  or  ill  brought  up ; — what  a 
taste  and  iashion  he  may  inspire  for  private  and 
for  political  vice  1— end  what  misery  and  mis- 
chief he  may  produce  to  the  thousand  human 
beings  who  are  dependent  on  him  1  A  country 
contains  no  such  curse  within  its  bosom.  Youth, 
wealth,  hijgh  rank,  and  vice,  form  a  combina* 
tion  which  baffles  all  remoiutrance  and  beats 
down  all  opposition.  A  man  of  high  rank  who 
combines  these  qualifications  for  corruption,  is 
almost  the  master  of  the  manners  of  tlie  &ge. 
and  has  the  publio  happiness  within  his  graspl 
But  the  most  beautiful  possession  which  a  coun* 
try  can  have  is  a  noble  and  rich  man,  who  loves 
virtue  and  knowledge  >-who  without  being 
feeble  or  ianatical  is  pious— «nd  who  without 
being  &ctious  is  firm  and  independent ;— who, 
in  his  political  life,  is  an  equitable  mediator  be- 
tween king  and  people ;  and  in  his  civil  life,  a 
firm  promoter  of  all  which  can  shed  a  lustra 
upon  his  country,  or  promote  the  peace  and  or- 
der of  the  world.  But  if  these  objects  are  of 
the  importance  which  we  attribute  to  thom, 
the  education  of  women  must  be  important,  as 
the  formation  of  character  for  the  first  seven  or 
eight  yean  of  life  seems  to  depend  almost  en- 
tiraly  upon  them.  It  is  certainly  in  the  power 
of  a  sensible  and  well-educated  mother  to  in- 
spire^ within  that  period,  such  tastes  and  pro- 
pensities as  shall  nearly  decide  the  destiny  of 
the  future  man ;  and  this  is  done,  not  only  by 
the  intentional  exertions  of  the  mother,  but  by 
the  ffradual  and  insensible  imitation  of  tne  child ; 
for  there  is  something  extremely  contagious  in 
greatness  and  rectitude  of  thinking,  even  at 
that  age ;  and  the  character  of  the  mother  with 
whom  he  passes  his  early  infancy,  is  always  an 
event  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  .child. 
A  merely  accomplished  woman  cannot  infuse 
her  tastes  into  the  minds  of  her  sons ;  and,  if 
she  could,  nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate 
than  her  success.  Besides,  when  her  accom- 
plishments are  given  up,  she  has  nothing  left 
for  it  but  to  amuse  herself  in  the  best  way  she 
can;  and,  becoming  entirely  frivolous,  either 
declines  altogether  the  fatigue  of  attending  to 
her  children,  or,  attending  to  them,  has  neither 
talents  nor  knowledge  to  succeed ;  and,  there- 
fore, here  is  a  plain  and  fair  answer  to  those 
who  ask  so  triumphantly,  why  should  a  woman 
dedicate  herself  to  this  branch  of  knowledge  ? 
or  why  should  she  be  attached  to  such  science  f 
—•Because,  by  having  gained  information  on 
these  points,  she  may  inspire  her  son  with  valu- 
able tastes,  which  may  abide  by  him  through 
life,  and  carry  him  up  to  all  the  sublimities  of 
knowledge ;  because  she  cannot  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  great  character,  if  she  is  absorbed  in 
frivolous  amusements,  nor  inspire  her  child  with 
noble  desires,  when  a  long  course  of  trifiing 
has  destroyed  the  little  talents  which  were  left 
by  a  bad  education. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  a  country,  tliui 
there  should  be  as  many  understandings  as  pos- 
sible actively  employed  within  it.  Mankind 
are  much  happier  for  the  discovery  of  barome- 
ters, thermometers,  steam-engines,  and  all  the 
innumerable  inventions  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 
We  are  every  day  and  every  hour  reaping  the 
benefit  of  such  talent  and  ingenuity.  The  same 
observation  is  true  of  such  works  as  those  of 
Dryden,  Pope,  Milton  and  Shakspenre.  Man- 
kind are  much  happier  that  such  individuals 
have  lived  and  written ;  they  add  every  day  t« 
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the  stock  of  public  enjoyment— end  perpetually 
gladden  and  embellish  life.  Now,  the  number 
of  those  who  exercise  their  understandings  to 
any  good  purpose,  is  exactly  in  proportion  to 
those  who  exercise  it  at  all ;  but,  as  the  matter 
stands  at  present,  half  the  talent  in  the  universe 
runs  to  waste,  and  is  totally  unprofitable.  It 
would  have  been  almost  as  well  for  the  world, 
hitherto,  that  women,  instead  of  possessing  the 
capacities  they  do  at  present,  should  have  been 
born  wholly  destitute  of  wit,  genius,  and  every 
other  attribute  of  mind,  of  which  men  make  so 
eminent  a  use :  and  the  ideas  of  use  and  pos- 
session are  so  united  together,  that,  because  it 
has  been  the  custom  in  almost  all  countries  to 
give  to  women  a  different  and  a  worse  educa- 
tion than  to  men,  the  notion  has  obtained  that 
they  do  not  possess  faculties  which  they  do 
not  cultivate.  Just  as,  in  breaking  up  a  com- 
mon, it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  make  the 
poor  believe  it  will  carry  corn,  merely  because 
they  have  been  hitherto  accustomed  to  see  it 
produce  nothing  but  weeds  and  grass — they 
very  naturally  mistake  present  condition  for 
general  nature.  So  completely  have  the  talents 
of  women  been  kept  down,  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  single  work,  either  of  reason  or  imagination, 
written  by  a  woman,  which  is  in  geireral  cir- 
culation either  in  the  English,  French,  or  Ita- 
lian literature; — scarcely  one  that  has  crept 
even  into  the  ranks  of  our  minor  poets. 

If  the  possession  of  excellent  talents  is  not  a 
conclusive  reason  why  they  should  be  im- 
proved, it  at  least  amounts  to  a  very  strong 
presumption;  and,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  wo- 
men may  be  trained  to  reason  and  imagine  as 
well  as  men,  the  strongest  reasons  are  certainly 
necessary  to  show  us  why  we  should  not  avail 
ourselves  of  such  rich  gills  of  nature ;  and  we 
have  a  ri^ht  to  call  for  a  clear  statement  of  those 
perils  which  make  it  necessary  that  such  talents 
should  be  totally  extinguished,  or,  at  most, 
very  partially  drawn  out.  The  burthen  of 
proof  does  not  lie  with  those  who  say,  increase 
the  quanity  of  talent  in  any  country  as  much 
as  possible — ^for  such  a  proposition  is  in  con- 
formity with  every  man^s  feelings :  but  it  lies 
with  those  who  say,  take  care  to  keep  that  un- 
derstanding weak  and  trifling,  which  nature 
has  made  capable  of  becoming  strong  and 
powerful.  The  paradox  is  with  tliem,  not  with 
us.  In  all  human  reasoning,  knowledge  must 
be  taken  for  a  good,  till  it  can  be  shown  to  be 
an  evil.  But  now,  nature  makes  to  us  rich  and 
magnificent  presents;  and  we  say  to  her— 
You  are  too  luxuriant  and  munificent — ^we 
must  keep  you  under,  and  prune  you;— we 
have  talents  enough  in  the  other  half  of  the 
creation ; — and,  if  you  will  not  stupefy  and  en- 
feeble the  mind  of  women  to  our  hands,  we 
ourselves  must  expose  them  to  a  narcotic  pro- 
cess, and  educate  away  that  fatal  redundance 
with  which  the  world  is  afflicted,  and  the  order 
of  sublunary  things  deranged. 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  life  is  con- 
^'ersation ; — and  the  pleasures  of  conversation 
are  of  course  enhanced  by  every  increase  of 
knowledge :  not  that  we  should  meet  together 
to  talk  of  alkalies  and  angles,  or  to  add  to  our 
stock  of  history  and  philology — though  a  little 
i>f  these  things  is  no  bad  ingredient  in  conver- 
sation ;  but  let  the  subject  be  what  it  may,  there 
is  always  a  prodigious  difiTcrence  between  the 
conversation  of  those  who  have  been  well  edu- 
<nited  and  of  those  who  have  not  enjoyed  this 


advantage.  Education  gives  fecundity  of 
thought,  copiousness  of  illustration,  quickness, 
vigour,  fancy,  words,  images  and  illustrations , 
— ^it  decorates  every  common  thing,  and  gives 
the  power  of  trifling  without  being  undignified 
and  absurb.  The  subjects  themselves  may  not 
be  wanted,  upon  which  the  talents  of  an  edu- 
cated man  have  been  exercised;  but  there  is 
always  a  demand  for  those  talents  which  his 
education  has  rendered  strong  and  quick. 
Now,  really,  nothing  can  be  further  from  our 
intention  than  to  say  any  thing  rude  and  un- 
pleasant ;  but  we  must  be  excused  for  observing, 
that  it  is  not  now  a  very  common  thing  to  be 
interested  by  the  variety  and  extent  orfemale 
knowledge,  but  it  is  a  very  common  thing  to 
lament,  that  the  finest  faculties  in  the  world 
have  been  confined  to  trifles  utterly  unworthv 
of  their  richness  and  their  strength. 

The  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  the  most  inno 
cent  and  interesting  occupation  which  can  be 
given  to  the  female  sex;  nor  can  there  be  a 
better  method  of  checking  a  spirit  of  dissipation 
than  by  difliising  a  taste  for  literature.  The 
true  way  to  attack  vice,  is  by  setting  up  some- 
thing else  against  it.  Give  to  women,  in  early 
youth,  something  to  acquire,  of  sufHcient  in- 
terest and  importance  to  command  the  appli- 
cation of  their  mature  faculties,  and  to  excite 
their  perseverance  in  future  life ;— teach  them 
that  happiness  is  to  be  derived  from  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  gratification 
of  vanity ;  and  you  will  raise  up  a  much  more 
formidable  barrier  against  dissipation  than  a 
host  of  invectives  and  exhortations  can  supply. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  an  unfortunate 
man  gets  drunk  with  very  bad  wine,—- not  to 

f  ratify  his  palate,  but  to  forget  his  cares :  he 
oes  not  set  any  value  on  what  he  receives, 
but  on  account  of  what  it  excludes;-7-it  keeps  oat 
something  worse  than  itseUl  Now,  though  it 
wore  denied  that  the  acquisition  of  scrioiis 
knowledge  is  of  itself  important  to  a  woman, 
still  it  prevents  a  taste  for  silly  and  pernicious 
works  of  imagination ;  it  keeps  away  the  horrid 
trash  of  novels;  and,  in  lien  of  that  eagerness 
for  emotion  and  adventure  which  books  of  that 
sort  inspire,  promotes  a  calm  and  steady  tem- 
perament of  mind. 

A  man  who  deserves  such  a  piece  of  good 
fortune,  may  generally  find  an  excellent  com- 
panion  for  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life ;  but 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  find  a  companion  for  bis  un- 
derstanding, who  lias  similar  pursuits  ^witb 
himself,  or  who  can  comprehend  the  pleaisure 
he  derives  from  them.  VVe  really  can  seo  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  otherwise;  noi 
comprehend  how  the  pleasures  of  domestic  life 
can  be  promoted  by  diminishing  the  number 
of  subjects  in  which  persons  who  are  to  spend 
their  lives  together  take  a  common  interest. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  consequences  of 
knowledge  is  the  respect  and  importance  which 
it  communicates  to  old  age.    Men  rise  in  cha- 
racter oAen  as  they  increase  in  years  ;^they 
are  venerable  from  what  they  have  acquired, 
and  pleasing  from  what  they  can  impart.     Ii 
they  outlive  their  faculties,  the  mere  fraiftie  it- 
self is  respected  for  what  it  once  contained ;  but 
women  (such  is  their  unfortunate  style  of  edu- 
cation) hazard  every  thing  upon  one  cast  of  the 
die; — ^when  youth  is  gone,  an  is  gone.     No  hu 
man  creature  gives  his  admiration  for  nothing 
either  the  eye  must  be  charmed,  or  the  under 
standing  gratified.    A  woman  must  talk  wisely 
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or  look  wetl.  Every  human  he'ins  must  put 
op  with  the  coldest  civility,  who  has  neither 
Uie  charms  of  youth  nor  the  wisdom  of  ase. 
Neither  is  there  the  slightest  commlserationfor 
decayed  accomplishments ;— no  man  mourns 
over  the  fragments  of  a  dancer,  or  drops  a  tear 
oa  the  relics  of  musical  skill.  Tliey  are  flowers 
destined  to  perish:  but  the  decay  of  great 
talents  is  always  the  subject  of  solemn  pity; 
aod,  cTen  when  their  last  memorial  is  over, 
their  rains  and  vestiges  are  regarded  with  pious 
tflection. 

There  is  no  connexion  between   the  igno- 
rance in  which  women  are  kept,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  moral  and  religious  principle;  and 
jct  certaunly  there  is,  in  the  minds  of  some 
timid  and  respectable  persons,  a  vague,  indefi- 
nite dread  of  knowledge,  as  if  it  were  capable 
of  producing  these  effects.    It  might  also  be 
supposed,  from  the  dread  which  the  propagation 
of  knowledge  has  excited,  that  there  was  some 
great  secret  which  was  to  be  kept  in  impene- 
trable obscurity, — ^that  all  moral  rules  were  a 
species  of  delusion  and  imposture,  the  detection 
of  which,  by  the  improvement  of  the  under- 
standing, would  be  attended  with  the  most  fatal 
consequences  to  all.  and  particularly  to  women. 
If  we  could  possibly  understand  what  these 
great  secrets  were,  we  might  perhaps  be  dis- 
posed to  concur  in  their  preservation ;  but  be- 
lieving that  all  the  salutary  rules  which  are 
imposed  on  women  are  the  result  of  true  wis- 
dom, and  productive  of  the  greatest  happiness, 
we  cannot  understand  how  tney  are  to  become 
less  sensible  of  this  truth  in  proportion  as  their 
power  of  discovering  truth  in  ffeneral  is  in- 
creased, and  the  habit  of  viewing  questions 
with  accuracy  and  comprehension  established 
by  education.    There  are  men,  indeed,  who  are 
always  exclaiming  against  every  species  of 
power,  because  it  is  connected  with  danser: 
tlieir  dread  of  abuses  is  so  much  stronger  than 
their  admiration  of  uses,  that  they  would  cheer- 
lolly  give  up  the  use  of  fire,  gunpowder,  and 
printing,  to  be  Creed  from  robbers,  incendiaries, 
and  libels.    It  is  true,  that  every  increase  or 
knowledge  may  possibly  render  depravity  more 
depraved  as  well  as  it  may  increase  the  strength 
of  virtne!    It  is  in  itself  only  power ;  and  its 
value  depends  on  its  applicalion.    But,  trust  to 
the  natoral  love  of  good  where  there  is  no  temp- 
tation to  be  bad-^it  operates  no  where  more 
forcibly  than  in  edncation.    No  man,  whether 
be  be  tutor,  guardian,  or  friend,  ever  contents 
luaself  witn  infusing  the  mere  ability  to  ac* 
fuie;  but  giving  the  power,  he  gives  with  it  a 
ttf  30  ftr  the  wis0  and  latioiuU  exercise  of  that 


power;  so  that  an  educated  peison  is  not  only 
one  with  stronger  and  better  faculties  than 
others,  but  with  a  more  useful  propensity— a 
disposition  better  cultivated— and  associations 
of  a  higher  and  core  important  class. 

In  short,  and  tr  recapitulate  the  main  points 
upon  which  we  have  insisted : — ^Why  the  dis- 
proportion in  knowledge  between  the  two 
sexes  should  be  so  great,  when  the  inequality 
in  natural  talents  is  so  sniall;  or  why  ths  un- 
derstanding of  women  should  be  lavished  upon 
trifles,  when  nature  has  made  it  capable  of 
higher  and  better  things,  we  profess  ourselves 
not  able  to  understand.  The  affectation  charj^ed 
upon  female  knowledge  is  best  cured  by  making 
that  knowledge  more  general :  and  the  economy 
devolved  upon  women  is  best  secured  by  the 
ruin,  disgrace,  and  inconvenience  which  pro- 
ceeos  from  neglecting  it.  For  the  care  of  child- 
ren, nature  obls  made  a  direct  and  powerful 
provision ;  and  the  gentleness  and  elegance  of 
women  is  the  natural  consequence  orthat  de- 
sire to  please,  which  is  productive  of  the  greatest 
part  of  civilization  and  refinement,  and  which 
rests  upon  a  foundation  too  deep  to  be  shaken 
by  any  such  modifications  in  education  as  we 
have  proposed.  If  yon  educate  women  to  at- 
tend to  dignified  and  important  subjects,  you 
are  multiplying  beyond  measure  the  chances 
of  human  improvement,  by  preparing  and  me- 
dieating  those  early  impressions,  which  always 
come  from  the  mother ;  and  wtiich,  in  a  great 
majority  of  instances,  are  quite  decisive  of 
character  and  genius.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the 
business  of  education  that  women  would  influ- 
ence the  destiny  of  men.  If  women  knew  more, 
men  must  learn  more — ^for  ignorance  would 
then  be  shameful — and  it  would  become  the 
fashion  to  be  instructed.  The  instruction  of 
women  improves  the  stock  of  national  talents, 
and  employs  more  minds  for  the  instruction 
and  amusement  of  the  world ;— it  increases  the 
pleasures  of  society,  by  multiplying  the  topics 
upon  which  the  two  sexes  take  a  common  in 
terest ;  and  makes  marriage  an  intercourse  ol 
understanding  as  well  as  of  affection,  by  giving 
dignity  and  importance  to  the  female  character. 
The  education  of  women  favours  public  mo- 
rals ;  it  provides  for  every  season  of  life,  as  well 
as  for  the  brightest  and  the  best :  and  leaves  a 
woman  when  she  is  stricken  by  the  hand  of 
time,  not  as  she  now  is,  destitute  of  every  thing, 
and  neglected  by  all;  but  with  the  full  power 
and  the  splendid  attractions  of  knowledge,— 
diffusing  the  elegant  pleasures  of  pvtlite  literar 
tare,  and  receiving  the  just  homage  of  loarued 
and  accomplishecf men. 
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(Edutbusgh  Retuw,  1810.) 


TasKs  IS  a  set  of  wdll^drdssed,  prosperous 
gentlemen,  who  assemble  daily  at  Mr.  Hatch- 
ard's  shop ;— -clean,  civil  personages,  well  in 
with  people  in  power,— delighted  Mrith  every 
existing  institution— «nd  almost  with  every  ex- 
isting circumstance :  and,  every  now  and  then, 
one  of  these  personages  writes  a  little  book ; — 
and  the  rest  praise  that  little  book— expecting 
to  be  praised,  in  their  turn,  for  their  own  little 
books : — and  of  these  little  books,  thus  written 
by  these  clean,  civil  personages,  so  expecting  to 
be  praised,  the  pamphlet  before  us  appears  to 
be  one. 

The  subject  of  it  is  the  advantage  of  public 
schools ;  and  the  author,  very  creditably  to  liim- 
seUlridicules  the  absurd  clamour,  first  set  on  foot 
by  Dt.  Rennel,  of  the  irreligious  tendency  of 
public  schools :  he  then  proceeds  to  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  effects  which  public  schools  may 
produce  upon  the  moral  character;  and  here 
ths  subject  becomes  more  difficult,  and  the 
pamphlet  worse. 

In  arguing  any  large  or  general  question,  it 
is  of  infinite  importance  to  attend  to  the  first 
feelings  which  the  mention  of  the  topic  has  a 
tendency  to  excite ;  and  the  name  of  a  public 
school  brings  with  it  immediately  the  idea  of 
brilliant  classical  attainments:  bat,  upon  the 
Importance  of  these  studies,  we  are  not  now 
offering  any  opinion.  The  only  points  for  con- 
sideration are,  whether  boys  are  put  in  the  way 
of  becominff  good  and  wise  men  by  these 
schools ;  andwhether  they  actually  gather  there 
those  attainments  which  it  pleases  mankind, 
for  the  time  being,  to  consider  as  valuable,  and 
to  decorate  by  the  name  of  learning. 

By  a  public  school,  we  mean  any  endowed 
place  of  education,  of  old  standing,  to  which 
the  sons  of  eentlemen  resort  in  considerable 
numbers,  ana  where  they  continue  to  reside, 
from  eight  or  nine,  to  eighteen  years  of  age. 
We  do  not  give  this  as  a  definition  which  would 
have  satisfied  Porphyry  or  Duns«Scotus,  but  as 
one  sufficiently  accurate  Ibr  our  purpose.  The 
characteristic  features  of  these  schools  are,  their 
antiquity,  the  numbers,  and  the  aces  of  the 
voung  people  who  are  educated  at  them.  We 
beg  leave,  however,  to  premise,  that  we  have 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  insinuating  any 
thing  to  the  disparagement  of  the  present  dia- 
cipline  or  present  rulers  of  these  schools,  as 
compared  with  other  times  and  other  men :  we 
have  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  that  they  are 
as  ably  governed  at  this  as  they  have  been  at 
any  preceding  period.  Whatever  objections  we 
may  have  to  these  institutions,  they  are  to 
faults,  not  depending  on  pmsent  administration, 
but  upon  original  constniction.f 

At  a  public  school  (for  such  is  the  system  es- 


•  Remarks  oa  the  Syatem  of  Edacstloa  in  Public 
Bchooli.    6ro.    Hatchard.    London,  1800. 

f  A  public  ichool  is  thought  to  be  the  best  care  for 
the  Insolence  of  yonthAil  ariatocracjr.  This  Insolence, 
however,  is  not  a  little  increased  by  the  homage  of  mas- 
ters, and  would  soon  meet  with  its  natural  check  in  the 


tablished  by  immemorial  custom) ,  every  boy  h 
alternately  tyrant  and  slave.  The  power  which 
the  elder  part  of  these  communities  exercises 
over  the  younger  is  exeedingly  great<— very  dif- 
ficult to  be  controlled-— and  accomfnuiied,  not 
unfrequently,  with  cruelty  and  caprice,  it  is 
the  common  law  of  the  place,  that  the  young 
should  be  implicitly  obedient  to  the  elder  hoys; 
and  this  obedience  resembles  more  the  submis- 
sion of  a  slave  to  his  master,  or  of  a  sailor  to 
his  captain,  than  the  common  and  natural  de- 
ference which  would  always  be  shown  by  one 
boy  to  another  a  few  years  older  than  himself 
Now,  thb  system  we  cannot  help  considering  as 
an  evil, — ^because  it  inflicts  upon  boys,  (or  two  or 
three  years  of  their  lives,  many  painful  hardships, 
and  much  unpleasant  servitude.  These  sufier- 
ings  might  perhaps  be  of  some  use  in  military 
schools ;  but,  to  give  a  boy  the  habit  of  endurino 
privations  to  which  he  will  never  again  be  called 
upon  to  submit— to  inure  him  to  pains  which 
he  will  never  again  feel— and  to  subject  him  to 
the  privation  of  comforts  with  which  he  will 
always  in  future  abound— is  surely  not  a  veir 
useful  and  valuable  severity  in  education,  it 
is  not  the  life  in  miniatdre  which  he  is  to  lead 
hereafter— nor  does  it  bear  any  relation  to  it  :— 
he  will  never  again  he  subjected  to  so  much  in* 
science  and  caprice;  nor  ever,  in  all  human 
probability,  be  called  upon  to  make  so  many  sa- 
crifices. The  servile  obedience  which  it  teaerkes 
might  be  useful  to  a  menial  domestic ;  G»r  the 
habits  of  enterprise  which  it  encourages  prove 
of  importance  to  a  military  paru'san;  but  we 
cannot  see  what  bearing  it  has  upon  the  calm, 
regular,  civil  life,  which  the  sons  of  gentlemen, 
destine-d  to  cpujont  idleness,  or  to  any  of  the 
three  learned  professions,  an  destined  to  lead. 
Such  a  system  makes  many  boys  very  misera- 
ble ;  and  produces  those  bad  eflects  upon  the 
temper  and  disposition,  which  unjust  suffering 
always  does  produce ;— but  what  good  it  does 
we  are  much  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Keasonable 
obedience  is  extremely  useful  in  forming  the 
disposition.  Submission  to  tyranny  lays  the 
foundation  of  hatred,  suspicion,  cunning,  and  a 
variety  of  odious  passions.  ^We  ara  convinced 
that  those  youns  people  will  torn  out  to  be  the 
best  men,  who  have  been  guarded  most  efieo- 
tually  in  their  childhood,  from  every  species  of 
useless  vexation;  and  experienced,  in  the 
greatest  degree,  the  blessings  of  a  wise  and 
rational  indulgence.  But  even  if  these  eflects 
upon  future  character  are  not  produced,  still 
four  or  five  years  in  childhood  make  a  very 
considerable  period  of  human  existence ;  and  it 
is  by  no  means  a  trifling  consideration  whether 
they  are  passed  happily  or  unhappily.  The 
wretchedness  of  school  tyranny  is  trifling 
enough  to  a  man  who  only  contemplates  it  in 


world.  There  can  tie  no  occasion  to  bring  fl^e  hnn- 
dred  boTs  together  to  teach  to  a  vonng  noblaraen  that 
proper  demeanoor  which  he  would  learn  so  much  better 
ttom  the  first  English  gentleman  whom  he  might  think 
proper  to  insult. 
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of  body  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  through 
the  medittm  of  twenty  intervening  years ;  but 
it  is  quite  as  real,  and  quite  as  acute,  while  it 
lists,  as  any  of  the  sufferings  of  mature  life: 
tod  the  utiUty  of  these  sufferings,  or  the  price 
paid  in  compensation  for  them,  should  be  clear- 
ly made  out  to  a  eonscientious  parent  before  be 
oonseau  to  expose  his  children  to  them. 

This  system  also  gives  to  the  elder  boys  an 
•bsard  and  pernicious  opinion  of  their  own 
iiBportance,  which  is  often  with  difficulty  ef- 
heed  by  a  considerable  commerce  with  the 
vorld.  The  head  of  a  public  school  is  gene- 
nlly  a  very  conceited  young  man,  utterly  igno- 
lUkt  of  his  own  dimensions,  and  losing  all  that 
habit  of  conciliation  towards  others,. and  that 
anxiety  for  self-improvement,  which  result  from 
the  natural  modesty  of  youth.  Nor  is  this  con- 
ceit very  easily  and  speedily  gotten  rid  of ;-— we 
have  see  i  (if  we  mistake  not)  public  school 
importance  lasting  through  tne  half  of  after 
life,  strutting  in  lawn,  swelling  in  ermine,  and 
displaying  itself,  both  ridiculously  and  offen- 
sively, in  the  haunts  and  business  of  bearded 
men. 

There  is  a,  manliness  in  the  athletic  exercises 
of  public  schools  which  is  as  seductive  to  the 
imagination  as  it  is  utterly  unimportant  in  it- 
self Of  what  importance  is  it  in  after  life 
whether  a  boy  can  play  well  or  ill  at  crickt t ; 
or  row  a  boat  with  the  skill  and  precision  of  a 
watennan  ?  If  our  young  lords  and  esquires 
were  hereafter  to  wrestle  together  in  public,  or 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Bar  to  exhibit  Olympic 
games  in  Hilary  Term,  the  glory  attached  to 
these  exercises  at  public  schools  would  be  ra- 
tiooal  and  important.  But  of  what  use  is  the 
body  of  an  athlete,  when  we  have  good  laws 
over  our  heads,—- or  when  a  pistol,  a  postchaise, 
or  a  porter,  can  be  hired  for  a  few  sbillinffs  ? 
A  gentleman  does  nothing  but  ride  or  walk ; 
ana  jet  such  a  ridiculous  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
manliness  of  the  exercises  customary  at  public 
scfaoob— exercises  in  which  the  greatest  block- 
heads commonly  excel  the  most—- which  often 
render  habits  of  idleness  inveterate— and  often 
lead  to  foolish  expense  and  dissipation  at  a 
more  advanced  period  of  life. 

One  of  the  supposed  advantages  of  a  public 
school  is  the  greater  knowledge  of  the  world 
which  a  boy  is  considered  to  derive  from  those 
situations ;  but  if.  by  a  knowledge  of  the  world, 
is  meant  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  man- 
ners which  are  found  to  be  the  most  pleasing 
•Jid  useful  in  the  world,  a  boy  from  a  public 
school  is  almost  always  extremely  deficient  in 
these  particulars;  and  his  sister,  who  has  re- 
oalned  at  home  at  the  apron-strings  of  her 
Bother,  b  very  much  his  superior  in  the  sciencei 
of  manners.  It  is  probably  true,  that  a  boy  at 
t  public  school  has  made  more  observation  on 
haman  character,  because  he  has  had  more  op- 
'lortunities  of  observing  than  have  been  en- 
joyed by  young  persons  educated  either  at 
home  or  at  privacs  schools :  but  this  little  ad- 
▼snce  gained  at  a  public  school  is  so  soon  over- 
taken at  college  or  in  the  world,  that,  to  have 
nade  it,  is  of  the  least  possible  consequence, 
sad  utterly  underserving  of  any  risk  incurred 
in  the  acquisition.  Is  it  any  injury  to  a  man 
of  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  of  age-— to  a  learned 
Serjeant  or  venerable  dean-^that  at  eighteen 
they  did  not  know  so  much  of  the  world  as 
some  other  boys  of  the  same  standihg?  They 
have  probably  escaped  the  arrogant  character 


so  often  attendant  upon  this  trifling  superiority 
nor  is  there  much  chance  that  they  have  evei 
fallen  into  the  common  and  youthful  error  of 
mistaking  a  premature  initiation  into  vice  for 
a  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  mankind ;  and,  in 
addition  to  these  salutary  exemptions,  a  winter 
in  London  brings  it  all  to  a  level ;  and  offers  to 
every  novice  the  advantages  which  are  sup* 
posed  to  be  derived  from  this  precocity  of  con« 
fidence  and  polish. 

Accovdinff  to  the  geneml  prejudice  in  favour 
of  public  schools,  it  would  be  thought  quite  as 
absurd  and  superfluous  to  enumerate  the  illus- 
trious characters  who  have  been  bred  at  our 
three  great  seminaries  of  this  description,  as  it 
would  be  to  descant  upon  the  illustrious  cha- 
racters who  have  passed  in  and  out  of  London 
over  our  three  great  bridges.  Almost  every  con- 
spicuous psfson  is  supposed  to  have  been  edu- 
cated at  p4kilio  schools;  and  there  are  scarcely 
any  means  (as  it  is  imagined)  of  making  an 
actual  comparison;  and  yet,  ereat  as  the  rage 
is,  and  long  has  been,  for  public  schools,  it  is 
very  remarkable^  that  the  most  eminent  men  in 
every  art  and  science  have  not  been  educated 
in  publie  schools ;  and  this  is  true,  even  11'  we 
include^  in  the  term  of  public  schools,  not  only 
Eton,  Winchester,  and  Westminster,  but  the 
Charter-House,  St.  PauPs  School^  Merchant 
Tailors',  Rugby,  and  every  school  in  England, 
at  all  conducted  upon  the  plan  of  the  three  first. 
The  great  schools  of  Scotland  we  do  not  call 
public  schools;  because,  in  these,  the  mixture 
of  domestic  life  gives  to  them  a  widely  differep* 
character.  Spenser,  Pope.  Shakspeare,  Butler, 
Rochester,  Spratt,  Parnell,  Garth,  Congreve, 
Gay,  Swift,  Thomson,  Shenstone,  Akenside. 
Goldsmith,  Samuel  Johnson,  Beaumont  ana 
Fletcher,  Ben  Jonson,  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  Savage, 
Arbuthnot,  and  Burns,  amons  the  poets,  were 
not  educated  in  the  system  or  Euj^lish  schools. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Maclaurin,  Wallis,  Hamstead, 
Saunderson,  Simpson,  and  Napier,  amonff  men 
of  science,  were  not  educated  in  public  scliools. 

The  three  best  historians  that  the  English 
language  has  produced,  Clarendon,  Hume,  and 
Robertson,  were  not  educated  at  public  schools. 
Public  schools  have  done  little  in  England  for 
the  fine  arts— as  in  the  examples  of  Inigo  Jones, 
Vanbrugh,  Reynolds,  Gainsboroueh,  Garrick, 
&o.  The  giefti  medical  writers  and  discoverers 
in  Great  Britain,  Harvey,  Cheselden,  Hunter, 
Jenner,  Meade,  Brown,  and  Cullen,  were  not 
educated  at  publie  schools.  Of  the  great  writers 
on  morals  and  metaphysics,  it  was  not  the  sys- 
tem of  public  schools  which  produced  Bacon, 
Shaftesbury,  Hobbes,  Berkeley,  Butler,  Hume, 
Hartley,  or  Dugald  Stewart.  The  greatest  dis- 
coverers in  chemistry  have  not  been  brought 
up  at  public  schools ;— we  mean  Dr.  Priestley, 
Dr.  Black,  and  Mr.  Davy.  The  only  English- 
men who  have  evinced  a  remarkable  genius,  in 
modern  times,  for  the  art  of  war,— the  Duke  oi 
Marlborough,  Lord  Peterborough,  Genoral 
Wolfe,  and  Lord  Clive,  were  all  trained  m  pri- 
vate schools.  So  were  Lord  Coke,  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  and  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  and 
Chief  Justice  Holt,  among  the  lawyers.  So 
also,  among  statesmen,  were  Lord  Burleigh. 
Walsingham,  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  Thurlo«, 
Cromwell,  Hampden,  Lord  Chircndon,  Sir  Wal 
ter  Raleigh,  Sydney,  Russel,  Sir  W.  Temple, 
Lord  Somers,  burke,  Sheridan,  Pitt.  In  addi« 
tion  to  this  list,  we  must  not  forger  the  names 
of  such  eminent  scholars  an<l  men  of  if>tters«  as 
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Cudworth,  CUillingworth,  Tillotson,  Archbishop 
King,  Selden,  Conyers,  Middleton.  Bentley.  Sir 
Thomas  More,  Cardinal  WoLsey,  Bishops  Sner- 
lock  and  Wilkins,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Isaac  Hooker, 
Bishops  Usher,  Stillingfleet,  and  Spelman^  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke,  Bishop  Hoadley,  and  Dr.  Lard- 
uer.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  in  this  examina- 
tion, that  none  of  the  conspicuous  writers  upon 
political  economy  which  this  country  has  as 
yet  produced,  have  been  brought  up  in  public 
schools.  If  it  be  urged  that  public  schsols  have 
only  assumed  their  present  character  within 
this  last  century,  or  half  century,  and  that  what 
arc  now  called  public  schools  partook,  before 
this  period,  of  the  nature  of  private  schools, 
there  must  then  be  added  to  our  lists  the  names 
of  Milton,  Dryden,  Addison,  &c.,  &c.:  and  it 
will  follow,  that  the  English  have  done  almost 
all  that  they  have  done  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
'without  the  aid  of  that  system  of  ifilucation  to 
which  they  are  now  so  much  attached.  Ample 
as  this  catalogue  of  celebrated  names  already 
is,  it  would  be  easy  to  double  it;  yet,  as  it 
stands,  it  is  obviously  sufficient  to  show  that 
great  eminence  may  be  attained  in  any  line  of 
fame  without  the  aid  of  public  schools.  Some 
more  striking  inferences  might  perhaps  be 
drawn  from  it ;  but  we  content  ourselves  with 
the  simple  fact. 

The  most  important  peculiarity  in  the  consti- 
tution  of  a  public  school  is  its  numbers,  which 
arc  so  great,  that  a  close  inspection  of  the  mas- 
ter into  the  studies  and  conduct  of  each  indi- 
vidual is  quite  impossible.  We  mast  be  al- 
lowed to  doubt,  whether  such  an  arrangement 
li  favourable  either  to  literature  or  morals. 

Upon  this  system,  a  boy  is  left  almost  entirely 
to  himself^  to  impress'upon  his  own  mind,  as 
well  as  he  can,  the  distant  advantages  of  know- 
ledge, and  to  withstand,  from  his  own  innate 
resolution,  the  examples  and  the  seductions  of 
idleness.  A  firm  character  survives  this  brave 
neglect}  and  very  exalted  talents  may  some- 
times remedy  it  by  subsequent  diligence :  but 
schools  are  not  made  for  a  few  youths  of  pre- 
eminent talents,  and  strong  characters;  such 
prizes  can,  of  course,  be  drawn  but  by  a  very 
tew  parents.  The  best  school  is  that  which  is 
best  accommodated  to  the  greatest  variety  of 
characters,  and  which  embraces  the  greatest 
number  of  cases.  It  cannot  be  the  main  ob- 
ject of  education  to  render  the  splendid  more 
splendid,  and  to  lavish  care  upon  those  who 
would  almost  thrive  without  any  care  at  all. 
A  public  school  does  this  effectually;  but  it 
commonly  leaves  the  idle  almost  as  idle,  and  the 
dull  almost  as  dull  as  it  found  them.  It  dis- 
dains the  tedious  cultivation  of  those  middling 
talents  of  which  only  the  great  mass  of  human 
beings  are  possessed.  When  a  strong  desire  of 
improvement  exists,  it  is  encouraged,  but  no 
pains  are  taken  to  inspire  it.  A  boy  is  cast  in 
among  five  or  six  hundred  other  boys,  and  is 
left  to  form  his  own  character ; — ^if  his  love  of 
knowledge  survives  this  severe  trial,  it,  in  gene- 
ral, carries  liim  very  far:  and,  upon  the  same 
principle,  a  savage,  who  grows  up  to  manhood. 
*s,  in  general,  well  made,  and  free  from  all 
bodily  defects;  not  because  the  severities  of 
such  a  state  are  favourable  to  animal  life,  but 
because  they  are  so  much  the  reverse,  that 
none  but  the  strongest  can'survive  them.  A 
Cow  boys  are  incorrigibly  idle,  and  a  few  incor- 
rigibly eager  for  knowledge ;  but  the  great  mass 
aie  in  a  state  nf  doubt  andfluctuation ;  and  they 


come  to  school  for  the  express  purpise,  not  of 
being  left  to  themselves — ^for  that  could  be  done 
any  where-^but  that  their  wavering  tastes  and 
propensities  should  be  decided  by  the  interven* 
tion  of  a  master.  In  a  forest,  or  public  school 
for  oaks  and  elms,  the  trees  are  left  to  them* 
selves;  the  strong  plants  live,  and  the  weak 
ones  die :  the  towering  oak  that  remains  is  ad* 
mired;  the  saplings  that  perish  around  it  are 
cast  into  the  flames  and  forgotten.  But  it  is 
not  surely  to  the  vegetable  struggle  of  a  forest, 
or  the  hasty  glance  of  a  forester,  that  a  bota- 
nist would  commit  a  favourite  plant ;  he  would 
naturally  seek  for  it  a  situation  of  less  hazard, 
and  a  cultivator  whose  limited  occupations 
would  enable  him  to  give  to  it  a  reasonable 
share  of  his  time  and  attention.  The  very  mean* 
ing  of  education  seems  to  us  to  be,  that  the  old 
should  teach  the  younff,  and  the  wise  direct  the 
weak;  that  a  man  who  professes  to  instruct, 
should  get  among  his  pupils,  study  their  cha- 
racters, gain  their  affections,  and.  form  their  in- 
clinations and  aversions.  In  a  public  school, 
the  numbers  render  this  impossible ;  it  is  im- 
possible that  sufHcient  time  should  be  found  foi 
this  useful  and  affectionate  interference.  Boys, 
therefore,  are  left  to  their  own  crude  concep- 
tions and  ill-formed  propensities ;  and  this  ne- 
glect is  called  a  spirited  and  manly  education. 

In  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  cases,  we 
cannot  think  puolic  schools  favourable  to  the 
cultivation  of  knowledge ;  and  we  have  equally 
stronz  doubts  if  they  be  so  to  the  cultivation  ol 
morahs,— though  we  admit,  that,  upon  this  point, 
the  most  striking  arguments  nave  been  pro- 
duced in  their  favour. 

It  is  contended  by  the  friends  to  public  schools, 
that  every  person,  before  he  comes  to  man's 
estate,  must  run  through  a  certain  career  of  dia* 
sipation ;  and  that  if  that  career  is,  by  the  means 
of  a  private  education,  deferred  to  a  more  ad» 
vanced  period  of  life,  it  will  only  be  begun 
with  greater  eagerness,  and  pursued  into  more 
blameable  excess.  The  time  must,  of  course, 
come  when  every  man  must  be  his  own  master ; 
when  his  conduct  can  be  no  longer  regalated 
by  the  watchful  superintendence  of  ac other, 
but  must  be  guided  by  his  own  discretion. 
Emancipation  must  come  at  last ;  and  we  ad- 
mit, that  the  obieet  to  be  aimed  at  is,  that  such 
emancipation  should  be  gradual,  and  not  pre- 
mature. Upon  this  very  invidious  point  of  the 
discussion,  we  rather  wish  to  avoid  offering  any 
opinion.  The  manners  of  great  schools  vary 
considerably  from  time  to  time ;  and  what  may 
have  been  true  many  years  ago,  is  very  possi- 
bly not  true  at  the  present  period.  In  tliis  in- 
stance, every  parent  must  be  governed  by  his 
own  observations  and  means  of  information. 
If  the  license  which  prevails  at  public  schools 
is  only  a  fair  increase  of  liberty,  proportionate 
to  advancing  age,  and  caltulated  to  prevent 
the  bad  effects  oT  a  sudden  transition  fVom  tute- 
lary thraldom  to  perfect  self-government,  it  is 
certainly  a  good  rather  than  an  evil.  Ifl  on  the 
contrary,  there  exists  in  these  places  of  educa- 
tion a  system  of  premature  debauchery,  and  if 
they  only  prevent  men  from  being  corrupted 
by  the  world,  by  corrupting  them  before  their 
entry  into  the  world,  they  can  then  only  be 
looked  upon  as  evils  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude, however  they  may  be  sanctioned  by  opi- 
hion,  or  rendered  familiar  to  us  by  habit. 

The  vital  and  essential  part  of  a  school  is  th** 
master ;  but,  at  a  public  school,  no  boy,  or,  m 
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m  best,  only  a  very  few,  can  see  enough  of 
him  to  derive  any  considerable  benefit  from 
his  chartcteri  mannerSj  and  information.  It  is 
cfitainly  of  eminent  use,  particularly  to  a  young 
fflsn  of  rank,  that  he  should  have  lived  among 
bors;  bat  it  is  only  so  when  they  are  all  mo- 
<)«fstely  watched  by  some  superior  understand- 
ing. The  morality  of  boys  is  generally  very  im- 
perfeot|  their  notions  of  lusnour  extremely  mis- 
taken j  and  their  objects  of  ambition  frequently 
Teiy  ahsQid.  The  probability  then  is,  that  the 
kiod  of  discipline  they  exercise  over  each  other 
will  produce  (when  left  to  itself)  a  groat  deal  of 
■iichief ;  and  yet  this  is  the  discipline  to  which 
every  child  at  a  public  school  is  not  only  ne- 
eeiaarily  exposed,  but  principally  confined. 
Our  objection  {we  again  repeat)  is  not  to  the 
interference  of  boys  in  the  formation  of  the 
character  of  boys ;  their  character,  we  are  per- 
raaded.  will  be  very  imperfectly  formed  without 
their  ajiistance ;  but  our  objection  is  to  that 
almost  exclusive  agency  which  they  exercise 
in  public  schools. 

After  barinff  said  so  much  in  opposition  to 
the  general  prejudice  in  favour  of  public  schools, 
ve  may  be  expected  to  state  what  species  or 
school  we  think  preferable  to  them ;  for  if  pub- 
lie  schools,  with  all  their  disadvantages,  are 
the  best  that  caa  actually  be  found,  or  easily 
attained,  the  objections  to  them  are  certainly 
made  to  very  little  purpose. 

We  have  no  hesitation,  however,  in  saying, 
that  that  education  seems  to  us  to  oe  the  best 
vhich  mingios  a  domestic  with  a  school  life ; 
and  which  gives  to  a  youth  the  advantage 
rhich  is  to  be  derived  from  the  learning  ora 
master,  and  the  emulation  which  results  from 
the  society  of  other  boys,  together  with  the 
ifieiionate  vigilance  which  he  must  experience 
ii  the  house  of  his  parents.  But  where  thia 
I  of  edaeatioDj  uom  peevUarity  of  eirenm- 


stances  or  situation,  is  nut  attainable,  we  are 
disposed  to  think  a  society  of  twenty  or  thirty 
boys,  under  the  guidance  of  a  learned  man, 
and,  above  alL  of  a  man  of  good  sense,  to  be  a 
seminary  the  oest  adapted  for  the  education  of 
youth.  The  numbers  are  sufficient  to  excite  a 
considerable  decree  of  emulation,  to  give  to  a 
boy  some  insight  into  the  diversities  of  the 
human  character,  and  to  subject  him  to  the  ob- 
servation and  control  of  his  superiors.  It  by  no 
means  follows,  that  a  judicious  man  should  a1« 
wa3r8  interfere  with  his  authority  and  advice  be- 
cause he  has  always  the  means ;  he  may  con- 
nive at  many  things  which  he  cannot  approve, 
and  suffer  some  little  failures  to  proceed  to  a 
certain  extent,  which,  if  indulged  in  wider 
limits,  would  be  attended  with  irretrievable 
miscluef :  he  will  be  aware,  that  his  object  is  to 
fit  his  pupil  for  the  world ;  that  constant  con- 
trol is  a  very  bad  preparation  for  complete 
emancipation  from  all  control;  that  it  is  not 
bad  policy  to  expose  a  young  man,  under  the 
eye  of  superior  wisdom,  to  some  of  those  dan- 
gers which  will  assail  him  hereafler  in  greater 
number,  and  in  greater  strength — when  ne  has 
only  his  own  resources  to  depend  upon.  A 
private  education,  conducted  upon  these  prin- 
ciples, is  not  calculated  to  gi'atiiy  quickly  the 
vanity  of  a  parent  who  is  blest  with  a  child  of 
strong  character  and  pre-eminent  abilities :  to 
be  the  first  scholar  of  an  obscure  master,  at  an 
obscure  plaoe^  is  no  very  splendid  distinction ; 
nor  does  it  afford  that  opportunity,  of  which  so 
many  parents  are  desirous,  of  forming  groat 
connexions  for  their  children:  but  if  the  ob- 
ject be,  to  induce  the  young  to  love  knowledso 
and  virtue,  we  are  inclined  to  suspect,  that,  lor 
the  average  of  human  talents  and  charactersi 
these  are  the  situations  in  which  such  tastes 
will  be  the  most  effectually  formed. 
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[EozmuEOH  Rjivisw,  1811.] 


Ir  a  prudent  man  sees  a  child  playing  with  a 
porce'ain  cup  of  great  value,  he  takes  the  ves- 
sel out  of  his  hand,  pats  him  on  the  head«  tells 
him  his  mamma  will  be  sorry  if  it  is  broken, 
and  gently  cheats  him  into  the  use  of  some  less 
precious  substitute.  Why  will  Lord  Sidmouth 
meddle  with  the  Toleration  Act,  when  there  are 
so  many  other  subjects  in  which  his  abilities 
might  be  so  eminently  useful — when  enclosure 
bills  are  drawn  up  with  such  scandalous  negli- 
gence— ^turnpike  roads  so  shamefully  neglected 
— ^and  public  conveyances  illegitimately  loaded 
in  the  face  of  day,  and  in  defiance  of  Ihc  wisest 
legislative  provisions  1  We  confess  our  trepi- 
dation at  seeing  the  Toleration  Act  in  the  hands 
of  Lord  Sidmouth ;  and  should  be  very  glad  if 
it  were  fairly  back  in  the  statute  book,  and  the 
sedulity  of  this  well-meaning  nobleman  diverted 
into  another  channel. 

The  alarm  and  suspicion  of  the  Dissenters 
upon  these  measures  are  wise  and  rational. 
They  are  right  to  consider  the  Toleration  Act 
as  their  palladium ;  and  they  may  be  certain 
that  in  this  country  there  is  always  a  strong 
party  ready,  not  only  to  prevent  the  further  ex- 
tension of  tolerant  principles,  but  to  abridge  (if 
they  oared)  their  present  operation  within  tne 
narrowest  limits.  Whoever  makes  this  at- 
tempt, will  be  sure  to  make  it  under  professions 
of  the  most  earnest  regard  for  mildness  and 
toleration,  and  with  the  strongest  declarations 
of  respect  for  King  William,  the  Revolution, 
and  the  principles  which  seated  the  House  of 
Brunswick  on  the  throne  of  these  realms; — 
and  then  will  follow  the  clauses  for  whipping 
Dissenters,  imprisoning  preachers,  and  sub- 
jecting them  to  rigid  qualifications,  6lc,  dtc. 
&C.  The  infringement  on  the  militia  acts  is  a 
mere  pretence.  The  real  object  is  to  diminish 
the  number  of  Dissenters  from  the  Church  of 
England,  by  abridging  the  liberties  and  privi- 
leges they  now  possess.  This  is  the  pn^ject 
which  we  shall  examine,  for  we  sincerely  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  project  in  agitation.  The 
mode  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  attack  the  Dis- 
senters is,  first,  by  exacting  greater  qualifica- 
tions in  their  teachers :  next,  by  preventing  the 
interchange  or  itinerancy  of  preachers,  and 
fixing  them  to  one  spot. 

It  can  never,  we  presume,  be  intended  to 
subject  dissenting  ministers  to  any  kind  of  the* 
ohgical  examination.  A  teacher  examined  in 
doctrinal  opinions,  by  another  teacher  who  dif- 
fers from  him,  is  so  very  absurd  a  project,  that 
we  entirely  acquit  Lord  Sidmouth  of  any  in- 
tention of  this  sort.  We  rather  presume  his 
lordship  to  mean,  that  a  man  who  professes  to 
teach  his  fellow  creatures,  should  at  least  have 
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made  some  progress  in  human  learnings— 
that  he  should  not  be  wholly  without  edaeai 
tion ;— that  he  should  be  able  at  least  to  read 
and  write.    If  the  test  is  of  this  very  ordinary 
nature,  it  can  scarcely  exclude  many  teachers 
of  religion ;  and  it  was  hardly  worth  while,  for 
the  very  insignificant  diminution  of  numbero 
which  this  must  occasion  to  the  dissenting 
clergy,  to  have  raised  all  the  alarm  which  this 
attack  upon  the  Toleration  Act  has  occasioned. 
But,  without  any  reference  to  the  ma^itude 
of  the  effects,  is  the  principle  right  ?  or.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  religious  toleration  t    That 
a  man  should  hold,  without  pain  or  penalty, 
any  religious  opinion%-^nd  choose  for  his 
instruction,  in  the  business  of  salvation,  any 
guide  whom  he  pleases  |— care  being  taken 
that  the  teacher  and  the  doctrine  injure  neither 
the  policy  nor  the  morals  of  the  country.    We 
maintain  that  perfect  religions  toleration  ap- 
plies as  much  to  the  teacher  as  the  thing 
taught;  and  that  it  is  quite  as  intolerant  to 
make  a  man  hear  Thomas,  who  wants  to  hear 
John,  as  it  would  be  to  make  a  man  profess 
Arminlan,  who  wished  to  profess  Calvinistical 
principles.    What  right  has  any  government  to 
dictate  to  any  man  who  shall  guide  him  to 
heaven,  any  more  than  it  has  to  persecute  the 
religious  tenets  by  which  he  hopes  to  arrive 
there  1    You  believe  that  the  heretic  professes 
doctrines  utterly  incompatible  with  the  true 
spirit  of  the  gospel ;— first  you  burnt  him  for 
this, — then  you   whipt  him,  then  you    fined 
him,— then  you  put  him  in  prison.    All  this 
did  no  good; — and,  for  these  hundred  years 
last  past,  you  have  let  him  alone.    The  heresy 
is  now  firmly  protected  1:  v  laiv ; — ^and  you  know 
it  must  be  preached :    \Vhat  matters  it  then, 
who  .preaches  it  ?    If  the  evil  must  be  commu- 
nicated, the  organ  and  instrument  through 
which  it  is  communicated  cannot  be  of  mnch 
consequence.    It  is  true,  this  kind  of  persecu- 
tion against  persons,  has  not  been  quite  so 
much  tried  as  the  other  against  doctrines ;  but 
the  folly  and  inexpediency  of  it  rest  precisely 
upon  the  same  grounds. 

Would  it  not  be  a  singular  thing  if  the  friends 
of  the  Church  of  England  were  to  make  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  to  render  their  enemies 
eloquent  and  learned  1 — and  to  found  places  of 
education  for  Dissenters  1    But,  if  their  learn- 
ing would  not  be  a  good,  why  is  their  ignorance 
an  evil  1— unless  it  be  necessarily  supposed* 
that  all  increase  of  learning  must  bring  men 
over  to  the  Church  of  England;  in  which  sap- 
position,  the  Scottish  and  Catholic  universities, 
and  the  college  at  Hackney,  would  hardly  ac« 
quiesce.  Ignorance  surely  matures  and  ouick* 
ens  the  progress,  by  insuring  the  dissolution 
of  absurdity.    Rational  and  learned  Dissenters 
remain : — ^religious  mobs,  under  some  ignorant 
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teHie  of  the  day,  become  foolish  ovennnch^ — 
&nlTe,  and  return  to  the  Church.  The  Uni- 
tuiaa,  who  reads  and  writes  gets  some  sort  of 
discipline,  and  returns  no  more. 

What  connection  is  there  (as  Lord  8id* 
Boodi's  plan  assumes)  between  the  seal  and 
piety  required  for  religions  instruction  and  the 
common  attainments  of  literature?  But,  if 
knowledge  and  education  are  required  for  re* 
UgioQs  instruetiont  why  be  content  with  the 
common  elements  of  learning  1  why  not  require 
father  attainments  in  dissenting  candidates  for 
cfders;  and  examine  them  in  the  languages 
m  which  the  books  of  their  religion  are  con* 
veyed ! 

A  dissenting  minister  of  vulgar  aspect  and 

bamely  appearance,  declares  that  he  entered 

into  that  holy  office  because  he  felt  a  call;— 

and  a  clergyman  of  the  Establishment  snfles 

at  him  for  the  declaration.    But  it  should  be 

rnnembered,  that  no  minister  of  the  Establish* 

meat  is  admitted  into  orders,  before  he  has  been 

expressly  interrogated  by  die  bishop  whether 

he  feels  himself  called  to  that  sacred  office. 

The  doctrine  of  calling,  or  inward  feeling,  is 

quite  orthodox  in  the  English  Church ;— and, 

in  arming  this  subject  in  Parliament,  it  will 

hardly  be  contended,  that  the  Episcopalian  only 

is  the  judge  when  that  call  is  genuine,  and 

when  it  is  only  imaginary. 

The  attempt  at  making  the  dissenting  elergy 
stationary,  and  persecuting  their  circulation, 
appears  to  us  quite  as  ttnjust  and  inexpedient 
as  the  other  measure  of  qualifications.    It  ap- 
pears a  gross  inconsistency  to  say — **  I  admit 
that  what  you  are  doing  is  legalr— but  you  must 
not  do  it  thoroughly  and  effectually.    I  allow 
y«m  to  propagate  your  heresy^ — ^but  I  object  to 
an  means  of  propagating  it  which  appear  to 
be  useful  and  effective."   If  there  are  any  other 
grounds  upon  which  the  circulation  of  the  dis- 
senting clergy  is  objected  to,  let  these  grounds 
be  staled  and  examined ;  but  to  object  to  their 
circulation  merely  because  it  is  the  best  method 
of  effecting  the  object  which  you  allow  them  to 
effect,  does  appear  to  be  rather  unnatural  and 
inconsistent. 

It  is  j»ersumed,  in  this  argument,  that  the 
only  reason  urged  for  the  prevention  of  itiner- 
ant preachers  is  the  increase  of  heresy ;  for, 
if  heresy  is  not  increased  by  it,  it  must  be  im* 
material  to  the  feelings  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  and 
of  the  imperial  Parliament,  whether  Mr.  Shuf- 
fleboctom  preaches  at  Bungay,  and  Mr.  Ringle- 
tob  at  Ipswich  ■  or  whether  an  artfhl  vicissitude 
is  adopted,  and  ths  order  of  insane  predication 


Bat,  supposhig  all  this  new  interference  to 
be  jwt,  wiiat  good  win  it  dot  Ton  find  a  dis- 
scstiag  preacher,  whom  vou  have  prohibited, 
still  continuing  to  preachy— or  preaching  at 
Balmg  ^en  he  ou^t  to  preach  at  Acton  $^ 
his  Btnlber  is  taken,  and  the  next  morning  be 
is  sumnianed.  Is  it  believed  that  this  descrip- 
tum  of  persons  can  be  put  down  by  fine  and 
inprisoament  1  His  fine  is  paid  for  him ;  and 
he  returns  from  imprisonment  ten  times  as 
nach  sought  aAer  and  as  popular  as  he  wa^ 
belbre.  This  is  a  receipt  for  making  a  stupid 
preacher  popular,  and  a  popular  preacher  more 
popular,  but  can  have  no  possible  tendency  to 


prevent  the  mischief  against  which  it  is  level* 
ed.  It  is  precisely  the  old  history  of  perse- 
cution against  opinions  turned  into  a  perse* 
ention  against  persons.  The  prisons  wiU  be 
filled/— the  enemies  of  the  Church  made  ene* 
mies  of  the  state  also^ — and  the  Methodists 
rendered  ten  times  more  actively  mad  than 
they  are  at  present.  This  is  the  direct  and 
obvious  tendency  of  Lord  Sidmouth's  plan. 

Nothing  dies  so  hard  and  rallies  so  often  as 
intolerance.  The  fires  are  put  out,  and  no  liv* 
ing  nostril  has  scented  the  4iidor  of  a  human 
creature  roasted  for  faith ;— then,  after  this,  the 
prison  doors  were  got  open,  and  the  chains 
knocked  off;  and  now  Lord  Sidmouth  only 
begs  that  men  who  disagree  with  him  in  re« 
ligious  opinions  may  be  deprived  of  all  civil 
offices  and  not  be  allowed  to  hear  the  preachers 
they  like  best  Chains  and  whips  he  would 
not  hear  of;  but  these  mild  gratifications  of 
his  bill  every  orthodox  mind  is  surely  entided 
to.  The  hardship  would  indeed  be  great  if  a 
churchman  were  deprived  of  the  amusement 
of  putting  a  dissenting  parson  in  prison.  We 
are  convinced  Lord  Simnouth  is  a  very  amia* 
ble  and  welMntentioned  man :  his  error  is  not 
the  error  of  his  heart,  but  of  his  time,  above 
which  few  men  ever  rise.  It  is  the  error  ol 
some  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  English 
gentlemen  of  decent  education  and  worthy 
characters,  who  conscientiously  believe  thai 
they  are  punishing,  and  continuing  incapaci- 
ties, for  the  good  of  the  state ;  while  they  are, 
in  fact  (though  without  knowing  it),only  grati« 
fying  that  insolence,  hatred,  and  revenge,  which 
all  human  beings  are  unfortunately  so  ready  to 
feel  against  those  who  will  not  conform  to  their 
own  sentiments. 

But,  instead  of  making  the  dissenting  church- 
es less  popular,  why  not  make  the  English 
church  more  popular,  and  raise  the  English 
clergy  to  the  privileges  of  the  Dissenters  1  In 
any  parish  oi^  England,  any  layman,  or  clergy- 
man, by  paying  sixpence,  can  open  a  place  of 
worship^— provided  it  be  not  the  worship  of  the 
Church  of  England.  If  he  wishes  to  attack  the 
doctrines  of  the  bishop  or  the  incumbent,  he  is 
not  compelled  to  ask  the  consent  of  any  person ; 
but  if,  by  any  evil  chance,  he  should  be  per* 
suaded  of  the  troth  of  those  doctrines,  and  build 
a  chapel  or  mount  a  pulpit  to  support  them,  he 
Is  instantly  put  in  the  spiritual  court;  for  the 
regular  incumbent,  who  has  a  legal  monopoly 
of  this  doctrine,  does  not  choose  to  suffer  any 
interloper;  and  without  his  consent,  it  is  ille- 
gal to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  church  within 
his  precincts.*    Now  this  appears  to  us  a  great 

*  Itinifht  be  suppoied  thai  tlM  general  intereita  of 
tbe  dmrch  would  outweigh  the  particular  intereiti  of 
the  rector ;  and  that  any  clergyman  would  be  glad  to 
•ee  placei  of  worabip  opened  within  his  parish  for  the 
doetrinea  of  tbe  Eatabliehed  Church.  The  fact,  bow- 
ever,  ie  directly  the  rererve.  It  It  scarcely  poeslble  te 
obutn  pemissioB  from  the  eslablisbed  cleri yman  of  the 
parieh  to  open  a  chapel  there  i  and,  when  it  is  granted, 
it  ii  granted  upon  very  hard  and  Interested  conditiona. 
The  parishes  of  St.  George— of  8t.  James-*ef  Mary-le 
bone-Hind  of  St.  Ann^e,  in  London— may.  In  the  parish 
charches,  chapels  of  ease,  and  mercenarv  chapels,  con- 
tain, perhaps,  one-hundredth  part  of  their  Episcopalian 
inhabitants.  Let  the  rectors,  lay  and  clerical,  meet 
together,  and  give  notire  that  any  clergyman  of  the 
Churcli  of  England,  approved  by  the  bishop,  may  preach 
tliere ;  and  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  places  of  wnr- 
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&Dd  manifest  absurdity,  and  a  disadv^antag^e 
against  the  Established  Church  which  very  few 
establishments  could  bear.  The  persons  who 
preach  and  who  build  chapels,  or  for  whom 
chapels  are  built,  among  the  Dissenters,  are 
active  clever  persons,  with  considerable  talents 
for  that  kind  of  employment  These  talents 
have,  with  them,  their  free  and  unbounded 
scope ;  while  in  the  English  Church  they  are 
wholly  extinguished  and  destroyed.  Till  this 
evil  is  corrected,  the  Church  contends  with  fear- 
ful odds  against  its  opponents.  On  the  one 
side,  any  man  who  can  command  the  attention 
of  a  congregation — to  whom  nature  has  given 
the  animal  and  intellectual  qualifications  of  a 
preacher — ^such  a  man  is  the  member  of  every 
corporation  ;-^ll  impediments  are  removed ; — 
there  is  not  a  single  position  in  Great  Britaiu 
which  he  may  not  take,  provided  he  is  hostile 
to  the  Established  Church.  In  the  other  case, 
if  the  English  Church  were  to  breed  up  a  Mas- 
sillon  or  a  Bourdaloue,  he  finds  every  place 
occupied,  and  every  where  a  regular  and  re- 
spectable clergyman  ready  to  put  him  in  the 
spiritual  court,  if  he  attracts,  within  his  pre- 
cincts, any  attention  to  the  doctrines  and  wor- 
ship of  the  Established  Church. 

The  necessity  of  having  the  bishop's  consent 
would  prevent  any  improper  person  from 
preaching.  That  consent  should  be  withheld, 
fiot  capriciously,  but  for  good  and  lawful  cause 
to  be  assigned. 

The  profits  of  an  incumbent  proceed  from 
fixed  or  voluntary  contributions.  The  fixed 
could  not  be  affected;  and  the  voluntary  ought 
to  vary  according  to  the  exertions  of  the  in- 
cumbent and  the  good  will  of  the  parishioners ; 
but,  if  this  is  wrong,  pecuniary  compensation 
might  be  made  (at  the  discretion  of  the  ordina- 
ry) from  the  supernumerary  to  the  regular  cler- 
gyman.* 

Such  a  plan,  it  is  true,  would  make  the 
Church  of  England  more  popular  in  its  nature ; 
and  it  ought  to  be  made  more  popular,  or  it 
will  not  endure  for  another  half  century.  There 
are  two  methods;  the  Church  must  be  made 
more  popular  or  the  Dissenters  less  so.  To 
effect  the  latter  object  by  force  and  restriction 
is  unjust  and  impossible.  The  only  remedy 
seems  to  be,  to  grant  to  the  Church  the  same 
privileges  which  are  enjoyed  by  the  Dissenters, 
and  to  excite,  in  one  party,  that  competition  of 
talent  whicli  is  of  such  palpable  advantage  to 
the  other. 

^  A  remedy  suggested  by  some  well-wishers  to 
the  Church,  is  Uie  appointment  of  men  to  bene- 


•bip  capable  of  containing  90,000»pertoni  would  be  bant 
wttbln  ten  yeere.  Bnt,  In  thete  caiee,  the  Intereat  of 
the  recior  and^ofthe  Establiihment  It  not  the  same.  A 
chapel  belonging  to  the  Bwedenborglani,  or  Method leU 
of  the  New  Jeraialem,  wa«  offered,  two  or  three  years 
■Ince,  In  London,  to  a  clergyman  of  the  Eitabliahment. 
The  proprietor  wat  tired  of  hit  Irrational  tenant*,  and 
wished  for  better  doctrine.  The  rector  (since  a  digni- 
tary), with  every  possible  compliment  to  the  fitness  of 
the  person  In  qaestlon,  positively  reftiseditbe  applica- 
tion I  and  the  charch  remains  in  the  hands  of  Metho- 
dists. No  particular  blame  is  Intended,  by  this  anec- 
dote, against  the  individual  rector.  He  acted  as  many 
have  done  before  and  since ;  but  the  incumbent  clergy- 
man ought  to  possess  no  such  power.  It  is  bis  Interest, 
but  not  the  interest  of  the  Establishment. 

•  All  this  has  been  since  placed  on  a  better  footing. 


fices  who  have  talents  for  advancing  the  imtei^ 
ests  of  religion ;  but,  till  each  particular  patron 
can  be  persuaded  to  care  more  for  the  genera, 
good  of  the  Charch  than  for  the  particular  goo4 
of  the  person  whom  he  patronizes,  little  expect 
tatioh  of  improvement  can  be  derived  from  this 
quarter. 

The  competition  between  the  Established 
clergy,  to  which  this  method  would  give  birth, 
would  throw  the  incumbent  in  the  back-ground 
only  when  he  was  unfit  to  stand  forward^ — im- 
moral,  negligent,  or  stupid.  His  income  would 
still  remain ;  and,  if  his  influence  were  super- 
seded by  a  man  of  better  qualities  and  attain- 
ments, the  general  good  of  the  Establishment 
would  be  consulted  by  the  change.  The  bene- 
ficed  clergyman  would  always  come  to  the 
contest  with  great  advantages ;  and  his  defici- 
endfes  must  be  very  great  indeed,  if  he  lost  the 
esteem  of  his  parishioners.  But  the  contest 
would  rarely  or  never  take  place,  where  the 
friends  of  the  Establishment  were  not  numer- 
ous enough  for  all.  At  present,  the  aelfish 
incumbent,  who  cannot  accommodate  the  fif- 
tieth part  of  his  parishioners,  is  determined  that 
no  one  else  shall  do  it  for  him.  It  is  in  soch 
situations  that  the  benefit  to  the  Establishment 
would  be  greatest,  and  the  injury  to  the  ap- 
pointed minister  none  at  all. 

We  beg  of  men  of  sense  to  reflect,  that  the 
question  is  not  whether  they  wish  the  English 
Church  to  stand  as  it  now  is,  but  whether  the 
English  Church  can  stand  as  it  now  is ;  and 
whether  the  moderate  activity  here  recom- 
mended is  not  the  minimum  of  exertion  neces* 
sary  for  its  preservation.  At  the  same  time, 
we  hope  nobody  will  rate  our  sagacity  so  very 
low  as  to  imagine  we  have  much  hope  that  any 
measure  of  the  kind  will  ever  be  adopted.  jSU 
e$tabliahmetU»  die  of  dignity.  They  are  too  proud 
to  think  themselves  ill,  and  to  take  a  little 
physic. 

To  show  that  we  have  not  misstated  the  ob* 
.stinacy  or  the  conscience  of  sectaries,  and  the 
spirit  with  which  they  will  meet  the  regulations 
of  Lord  Sidmoutb,  we  will  lay  before  oar 
readers  the  sentiments  of  Philagatharches— « 
stern  subacid  Dissenter. 

**  I  shall  not  here  enter  into  a  comprehensive 
discussion  of  the  nature  of  a  call  to  the  minis- 
terial office;  but  deduce  my  proposition  from  a 
sentiment  admitted  equally  by  conformists  and 
nonconformists.  It  is  essential  to  the  nature 
of  a  call  to  preach '  that  a  man  be  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry :'  and,  if  the  Spirit  of  God  operate  power- 
fully upon  his  heart  to  contrain  him  to  appear 
as  a  public  teacher  of  religion,  who  shall  com- 
mand him  to  desist  1  We  have  seen  that  the 
sanction  of  the  magistrate  can  give  no  autho* 
rity  tp  preach  the  gospel ;  and  if  he  were  to 
forbid  our  exertions,  we  must  persist  in  tbe 
work ;  we  dare  not  relinquish  a  task  that  God 
has  required  us  to  perform;  we  cannot  keep 
our  consciences  in  peace,  if  our  lips  are  dosed 
in  silence,  while  the  Holy  Ghost  is  moving  oar 
hearts  to  proclaim  the  tidings  of  salvation  >« 
<Yea,  woe  is  unto  me,'  saith  St  Paul,  Mf  I 
preach  not  the  gospel.'  Thus,  when  the  Jewish 
priests  had  taken  Peter  and  John  into  custody 
and  aiter  examining  them  concerning  their  doc 
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iriM,' commanded  them  not  to  speak  at  all, 
tor  to  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus,'  these  apos- 
tolical champions  of  the  cross  nndaantedly 
replied,  'Whether  it  he  right  in  the  sight  of  God 
to  hearken  unto  yon  more  than  unto  God,  judge 
jti  for  we  cannot  hut  speak  the  things  which 
we  have  seen  and  heard.'  Thus,  also,  in  our 
diy,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  excites  a  man  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  his  fellow  sinners,  his 
message  is  sanctioned  by  an  authority  which  is 
*far  above  all  priocipality  and  power ;'  and, 
eooseqnently,  neither  needs  the  approbation  of 
subordinate  rulers,  nor  admits  of  revocation  by 
their  coantermanding  edicts. 

**9dty.  He  who  receives  a  license  should  not 
expect  to  derive  from  it  a  testimony  of  qualifi- 
cation to  preach. 

*It  would  be  grossly  absurd  to  seek  a  testi- 
nony  of  this  description  from  any  single  indi- 
Tidual,  even  though  he  were  an  experienced 
veteran  in  the  service  of  Christ ;  for  aH  are 
fUtibke ;  and^  under  some  unfavourable  prepos- 
session, even  the  wisest  or  the  best  of  men 
might  give  an  erroneous  decision  upon  the 
case.  Bat  this  observation  will  gain  additional 
force  when  we  suppose  the  power  of  judging 
transferred  to  the  person  of  the  magistrate*^ 
We  cannot  presume  that  a  civil  ruler  under- 
stands as  much  of  theology  as  a  minister  of 
the  gospeL    His  necessary  duties  prevent  him 
from  critically  investigating  questions  upon 
divinity ;  and  confine  his  attention  to  that  par- 
ticular department  whicli  society  has  deputed 
him  to  occupy ;  and  hence  to  expect  at  his 
hands  a  testimony  of  qualification  to  preach 
would  be  almost  as  ludicrous  as  to  require  an 
obscoTe  country  curate  to  fill  the  office  of  Lord 
Chancellor. 

"Hot  again*— admitting    that  a  magistrate 
who  is  nominated  by  the  sovereign  to  issue 
forth  licenses  to  dissenting  ministers,  is  com- 
petent to  the  task  of  judging  of  their  natural 
and  acquired  abilities,  it  must  still  remain  a 
doubtful  question  whether  they  are  moved  to 
preach  by  the  'influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
for  it  is  the  prerogative  of  God  alone  to  <  search 
the  heart  and  try  the  reins'  of  the  children  of 
men.    Consequently,  after  every  efiTort  of  the 
ruling  powers  to  assume  to  themselves  the 
right  of  judging  whether  a  man  be  or  be  not 
qualified  to  preach,  the  most  essential  property 
of  the  call  must  remain  to  be  determined  by 
the  conscience  of  the  individual. 

*It  is  further  worthy  of  observation  that  the 
takots  of  a  preacher  may  be  acceptable  to 
many  persons,  if  not  to  him  who  issues  the 
license.    The  taste  of  a  person  thus  high  in 
oiSee  may  be  too  refined  to  derive  gratification 
from  any  bat  the  most  learned,  intelligent,  and 
aceonpjisbed  preachers.    Yet,  as  the  gospel 
b  seat  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich,  per- 
haps hundreds  of  preachers  may  be  highly 
acceptable,  much   esteemed,  and    eminently 
useful  in  their  respective  circles,  who  would 
be  despised  as  men  of  mean  attainments  by 
one  whose  mind  is  well  stored  with  literature, 
and  cultivated  by  science.    From  these  re- 
marks, I  infer,  that  a  man's  own  judgment 
most  be  the  criterion,  in  determining  what  line 
•f  conduct  to    pursue  before  he    begins  to 
preach;  and  the  opinion  of  the  people  to  whom 


he  ministers  must  determine  whether  it  be 
desirable  that  he  should  continue  to  fill  theii 
pulpit"— (168— 173.) 

The  sentiments  of  Philagatharches  are  ex- 
pressed still  more  strongly  in  a  subsequent 
passage. 

"  Ilere  a  question  may  arise — ^what  line  of 
conduct  conscientious  ministers  ought  to  pur- 
sue, if  laws  were  to  be  enacted,  forbidding 
either  all  dissenting  ministers  to  preach,  or 
only  lay  preachers;  or  forbidding  to  preach 
in  an  unlicensed  place;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  refusing  to  license  persons  and  places, 
except  under  such  security  as  the  property 
of  the  parties  would  not  meet,  or  under  limi- 
tations to  which  their  consciences  could  not 
accede.  What  has  been  advanced  ought  to 
outweigh  every  consideration  of  temporal 
interest ;  and  if  the  evil  genius  of  persecu- 
tion were  to  appear  again,  I  pray  God  that 
we  might  all  be  faithful  to  Him  who  hath  called 
us  to  preach  the  gospel.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, let  us  continue  to  preach :  if  fined,  let 
us  pay  the  penalty,  and  persevere  in  preach- 
ing; and,  when  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  or 
deeming  it  impolitic  so  to  do,  let  us  submit  to 
go  quietly  to  prison,  but  with  the  resolution 
still  to  preach  upon  the  first  opportunity,  and, 
if  possible,  to  collect  a  church  even  within 
the  precincts  of  the  gaol.  He  who,  by  these 
zealous  exertions,  becomes  the  honoured  in- 
strument of  converting  one  sinner  unto  God, 
will  find  that  single  seal  to  his  ministerial  la- 
bours an  ample  compensation  for  all  his  suf- 
ferings. In  this  manner  the  venerable  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  both  avowed  and  proved  his 
sincere  attachment  to  the  cause  in  which  he 
had  embarked :— ^  The  Holy  Ghost  witnesseth, 
in  every  city,  that  bonds  and  afllictions  abide 
me.  But  none  of  these  things  move  me,  neither 
count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  might 
finish  my  course  with  joy,  ftnd  the  ministry 
which  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to 
testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.' 

«ln  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  martyr- 
dom was  considered  an  eminent  honour ;  and 
many  of  the  primitive  Christians  thrust  them- 
selves upon  the  notice  of  their  heathen  per- 
secutors, that  they  might  be  brought  to  suffer 
in  the  cause  of  that  Redeemer  whom  they 
ardently  loved.  In  the  present  day  Christians 
in  general  incline  to  estimate  such  rash  ardour 
as  a  species  of  enthusiasm,  and  feel  no  dispo- 
sition to  court  the  horrors  of  persecution ;  yet, 
if  such  dark  and  tremendous  days  were  to 
return  in  this  age  of  the  world,  ministers 
should  retain  their  stations;  they  should  be 
true  to  their  charge;  they  should  continue 
their  ministrations,  each  man  in  his  sphere, 
shining  with  all  the  lustre  of  genuine  godli- 
ness, to  dispel  the  gloom  in  which  the  nation 
would  then  be  enveloped.  If  this  line  of  con- 
duct were  to  be  adopted,  and  acted  upon  with 
decision,  the  cause  of  piety,  of  nonconformity, 
and  of  itinerant  preaching,  must  eventually 
triumph.  All  the  gaols  in  the  country  would 
speedily  be  filled :  those  houses  of  correction 
which  were  erected  for  the  chastisement  of  the 
vicious  in  the  community,  would  be  replen- 
ished with  thousands  of  the  most  pious,  active, 
and  useful  men  in  the  kingdom,  whose  cha* 
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meters  are  held  in  general  esteem.  But  the 
allimate  result  of  such  despotic  proceedings  is 
beyond  the  ken  of  human  prescience :— pro- 
bably, appeals  to  the  public  and  the  legislature 
would  teem  from  the  press,  and,  under  such 
circumstances,  might  diffuse  a  revolutionary 
spirit  throughout  the  country.''~(239— 243.) 

We  quote  these  opinions  at  length,  not  be- 
cause  they  are  the  opinions  of  Philagatharches, 
but  because  we  are  confident  that  they  are  the 
opinions  of  ten  thousand  hot-headed  fanatics, 
and  that  they  would  firmly  and  conscientiously 
be  acted  upon. 

Philagatharches  is  an  instance  (not  uncom- 
mon, we  are  sorry  to  say,  even  among  the  most 
rational  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters)  of  a  love 
of  toleration  combined  jwith  a  love  of  persecu- 
tion. He  is  a  Dissenter,  and  earnestly  demands 
religious  liberty  for  that  body  of  men ;  but  as 
for  the  Catholics,  he  would  not  only  continue 
their  present  disabilities,  but  load  them  with 
eveijr  new  one  that  could  be  conceived.    He 


expressly  says  that  an  Atheist  or  a  Deist  may 
be  allowed  to  propagate  their  doctrines,  but 
not  a  Catholic ;  and  then  proceeds  with  all  the 
customary  trash  against  that  sect  which  nine 
schoolbo3r8  out  of  ten  now  know  how  to  refute. 
So  it  is  with  Philagatharches ;— so  it  is  with 
weak  men  in  every  sect.  U  has  ever  been  our 
object,  and  (in  spite  of  misrepresentation  and 
abuse)  ever  shall  be  our  object,  to  put  down 
this  spirit— to  protect  the  true  interests,  and  to 
diffuse  the  true  spirit,  of  toleration.  To  a  well- 
supported  national  Establishment,  effectually 
discharging  its  duties,  we  are  very  sincere 
friends.  If  any  man,  after  be  has  paid  his 
contribution  to  this  great  security  for  the  exist- 
ence of  religion  in  any  shape,  chooses  to  adopt 
a  religion  of  his  own,  that  man  should  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so  without  let,  molestation,  or  dis- 
qualification for  any  of  the  offices  of  life.  We 
apologize  to  men  of  sense  for  sentiments  so 
trite;  and  patiently  endure  the  anger  which 
they  will  excite  among  those  with  whom  tfacy 
will  pass  for  original 
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CHARLES  FOX.' 

[fiDnravEOB  RiTiiWt  1811.] 


TnvM  Mr*  Fox's  histoiy  was,  of  course, 
as  nwuh  open  to  animadversion  and  rebuke 
as  any  other  book,  the  task,  we  think,  would 
hare  become  anj  other  person  better  than  Mr. 
Rose.  The  whole  of  Mr.  Fox's  life  was  spent 
in  opposing  the  profligacy  and  exposing  the 
ignorance  of  his  own  court  In  the  first  half 
of  his  political  career,  while  Lord  North  was 
losing  America,  and  in  the  latter  half,  ix^ile 
Ur.  Pitt  was  ruining  Europe,  the  creatures  of 
the  goremment  were  eternally  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  this  discerning,  dauntless,  and  most 
powerful  speaker.  Folly  and  corruption  never 
bad  a  more'  terrible  enemy  in  the  Ei^lish 
House  of  Commons — one  whom  it  was  so  im- 
possible to  bribe,  so  hopeless  to  elude,  and  so 
difficult  to  answer.  Now  it  so  happened  that, 
daring  the  whole  of  this  period,  the  historical 
eritieof  Mr.  Fox  was  employed  in  subordinate 
offices  of  government  ;^that  the  detail  of  taxes 
passed  through  his  hands ; — ^that  he  amassed 
a  large  fortune  by  those  occupations ; — and 
that,  both  in  the  measures  which  he  support- 
ed, and  in  the  friends  from  whose  patronage 
he  received  his  emoluments,  he  was  complete- 
ly and  perpetually  opposed  to  Mr.  Fox. 

Again,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  very 
great  people  have  very  long  memories  for  the 
iBjnnes  which  they  receive,  or  which  they 
think  they  receive.  No  speculation  was  so 
good,  therefore,  as  to  vilify  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Fox^ — ^nothing  so  delicious  as  to  lower 
him  in  the  public  estimation, — ^no  service  so 
likely  to  be  well  rewarded — so  eminently  grate- 
fol  to  diose  of  whose  favour  Mr.  Rose  had  so 
often  tasted  the  sweets,  and  of  the  value  of 
whose  patronage  he  must,  from  long  experi- 
ence, have  been  so  thoroughly  aware. 

We  are  almost  incUned  to  think  that  we 
might  at  one  time  have  worked  ourselves  up 
to  sospect  Mr.  Rose  of  being  actuated  by  some 
of  these  motives : — ^not  because  we  have  any 
reason  to  think  worse  of  that  gentleman  than 
of  most  of  his  political  associates,  but  merely 
because  it  seemed  to  us  so  very  probable  that 
he  should  have  been  so  influenced.  Our  sus- 
picions, however,  were  entirely  removed  by 
&e  frequency  and  violence  of  his  own  pro- 
teststions.  He  vows  so  solemnly  that  he  has 
no  bad  motive  in  writing  his  critique,  that  we 
find  it  impossible  to  withhold  our  belief  in  his 
pority.  But  Mr.  Rose  does  not  trust  to  his 
protestations  alone.  He  is  not  satisfied  with 
Bssniances  that  he  did  not  write  this  book 
from  any  bad  motive,  but  he  informs  us  that 
his  motive  was  exeellentr-and  is  even  obliging 
enough  to  tell  us  what  that  motive  was.  The 
Earl  of  Marcbmont,  it  seems,  was  Mr.  Rose's 
Oiend.  To  Mr.  Rose  he  leA  his  manuscripts ; 
i&d  among  these  manuscripts  was  a  narrative 

*A  FhUieation  of  Mr.  Fmt'g  History  of  the  Early  Part 
V0» Riign  of  Jamtt  tJu  Second.  By  S ami7«l  IIb V wood, 
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writtea  by  Sir  Patrick  Hnme^  an  anoestcr  of 
the  Earl  of  Marchmont,  and  one  of  the  leaders 
in  Argyle's  rebellion.  Of  8ir  Patrick  Hume 
Mr.  Rose  coneeives  (a  little  erroneously  to  be 
sure,  but  he  assures  us  he  does  conceive)  Mr. 
Fox  to  have  spoken  disrespectfully ;  and  the 
case  comes  out,  therefore,  as  clearly  as  possi- 
ble, as  follows. 

Sir  Patrick  was  the  progenitor,  and  Mr. 
Rose  was  the  friend  and  sole  executor,  of  the 
Earl  of  Marchmont;  and  therefore,  says  Mr. 
Rose,  I  consider  it  as  a  mered  duty  to  vindi* 
cate  the  character  of  Sir  Patrick,  and,  for  that 
purpose,  to  publish  a  long  and  elaborate  cri- 
tique upon  aU  the  doctrines  and  statements 
contained  in  Mr.  Fox's  history !  This  appears 
to  us  about  as  satisfactory  an  explanation  of 
Mr.  Rose*s  authorship  as  the  exclamation  of  the 
traveller  was  of  the  name  of  Stony  Stratford* 

Before  Mr.  Rose  gave  way  to  this  intense 
value  for  Sir  Patrick,  and  resolved  to  write  a 
book,  he  should  have  inquired  what  accurate 
men  there  were  about  in  society ;  and  if  he 
had  once  received  the  slightest  notice  of  the 
existence  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hejrwood,  serjeant* 
at-law,  we  are  convinced  he  would  have  trans- 
fused into  his  own  will  and  testament  the  feel- 
ings he  derived  from  that  of  Lord  Marchmont* 
and  devolved  upon  another  executor  the  sacred 
and  dangerous  duty  of  vindicating  Sir  Patrick 
Hume. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Rose  has  been  principally 
employed  in  the  painful,  yet  perhaps  neces- 
sary, duty  of  increasing  the  burdens  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  It  has  been  a  life  of  detail, 
onerous  to  the  subject— onerous  tuid  lucrative 
to  himself  It  would  be  unfair  to  expect  from 
one  thus  occupied  any  great  depth  of  thought, 
or  any  remarkable  graces  of  composition ;  but 
we  have  a  fair  right  to  look  for  habits  of  pa- 
tient research  and  scrupulous  accuracy.  We 
might  naturally  expect  industry  in  collecting 
facts,  and  fideUty  in  quoting  them ;  and  hope, 
in  ihe  absence  of  commanding  genius,  to  re- 
ceive a  compensation  from  the  more  humble 
and  ordinary  qualities  of  the  mind.  How  far 
this  is  the  case,  our  subsequent  remarks  will 
enable  the  reader  to  judge.  We  shall  not  ex- 
tend them  to  any  great  length,  as  we  have 
before  treated  on  the  same  subject  in  our  re- 
view of  Mr.  Rose's  work.  Our  great  object 
at  present  is  to  abridge  the  observations  of 
Serjeant  Heywood.  Fo^  Serjeant  Hejrwood, 
though  a  most  respectable,  honest,  and  en- 
lightened man,  really  does  require  an  abridgtr. 
He  has  not  the  talent  of  saying  what  he  has 
to  say  quickly;  nor  is  he  aware  that  brevity 
is  in  writing  what  charity  is  to  all  other  vir- 
tues. Righteousness  is  worth  nothing  without 
the  one,  nor  authorship  without  the  other.  But 
whoever  will  forgive  this  little  defect  will  find 
in  all  his  productions  great  learning,  immacu* 
late  honestv,  and  the  most  scrupulous  accn 
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racy.    Whatever  detections  of  Mr.  Rose's  in-  ^ 
accuracies  are  made  in  this  Review  are  to  be 
entirely  given  to  him;  and  we  confess  our- 
selves quite  astonished  at  their  number  and 
extent 

<*  Among  the  modes  of  destroying  persons 
(says  Mr.  Fox,  p.  14,)  in  such  a  situation 
(t.  e,  monarchs  deposed),  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  adopted  by  Cromwell  and  his 
adherents  is  the  least  dishonourable.  Edward 
11.,  Richard  II.,  Henry  VL,  Edward  V.,  had 
none  of  them  long  survived  their  deposal; 
but  this  was  the  first  instance,  in  our  history 
at  least,  when  of  such  an  act  it  could  be  truly 
said  it  was  not  done  in  a  comer." 

What  Mr.  Rose  can  find  in  this  sentiment  to 
quarrel  with,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive. If  a  human  being  is  to  be  put  to  death 
unjustly,  is  it  no  mitigation  of  such  a  lot  that 
the  death  should  be  public  1  Is  any  thing 
better  calculated  to  prevent  secret  torture  and 
cruelty  1  And  would  Mr.  Rose,  in  mercy  to 
Charles,  have  preferred  that  red-hot  iron 
should  have  been  secretly  thrust  into  his  en- 
trails?—or  that  he  should  have  disappeared 
as  Pichegru  and  Toussaint  have  disappeared 
in  our  times  1  The  periods  of  the  £dwards 
and  Henrys  were,  it  is  true,  barbarous  periods : 
but  this  is  the  very  argument  Mr.  Fox  uses. 
All  these  murders,  he  contends,  were  immoral 
and  bad ;  but  that  where  the  manner  was  the 
least  objectionable,  was  the  murder  of  Charles 
the  First, — because  it  was  public.  And  can 
any  human  being  doubt,  in  the  first  place,  that 
these  crimes  would  be  marked  by  less  in- 
tense cruelty  if  tliey  were  public ;  and,  second- 
ly, that  they  would  become  less  frequent,  where 
the  perpetrators  incurred  responsibili^,  than 
if  they  were  committed  by  an  uncertain  hand 
in  secrecy  and  concealment  1  There  never 
was,  in  short,  not  only  a  more  innocent,  but  a 
more  obvious  sentiment ;  and  to  object  to  it 
in  the  manner  which  Mr.  Rose  has  done,  is 
surely  to  love  Sir  Patrick  Hume  too  much, — 
if  there  can  be  any  excess  in  so  very  com- 
mendable a  passion  in  the  breast  of  a  sole 
executor. 

Mr.  Fox  proceeds  to  observe,  that  **  he  who 
has  discussed  this  subject  with  foreigners, 
must  have  observed,  that  the  act  of  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles,  even  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  condemn  i^  excites  more  admiration  than 
disgust."  If  the  sentiment  is  bad,  let  those 
who  feel  it  answer  for  it.  Mr.  Fox  only  as- 
serts the  fact,  and  explains,  without  justifying 
it  The  only  question  (as  concerns  Mr.  Fox) 
is,  whether  such  is,  or  is  not,  the  feeling  of 
foreigners ;  and  whether  that  feeling  (if  it  ex- 
'sts)  is  rightly  explained!  We  have  no  doubt 
either  of  the  fact  or  of  the  explanation.  The 
conduct  of  Cromwell  and  his  associates  was 
not  to  be  excused  in  the  main  act;  but,  in  the 
manner,  it  ums  magnanimous.  And  among 
the  servile  nations  of  the  Continent,  it  must 
naturally  excite  a  feeling  of  joy  and  won- 
der, tiiat  the  power  of  the  people  had  for 
once  been  felt,  and  so  memorable  a  lesson 
read  to  those  whom  they  must  naturally  con- 
cider  as  the  great  oppressors  of  mankind. 

The  most  unjustifiable  point  of  Mr.  Rose's 
accusation,  however,  is  still  to  come.    "If 


such  high  praise,"  says  that  gentleman,  '-was, 
in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Fox,  due  to  Cromwell 
for  the  publicity  of  the  proceedings  against  the 
king,  how  would  he  have  found  language  suf- 
ficiently commendatory  to  express  his  admi- 
ration of  the  magnanimity  of  those  who 
brought  Lewis  the  Sixteenth  to  an  open  tt^all" 
Mr.  Rose  accuses  Mr.  Fox,  then,  of  approving 
the  execution  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth :  but,  on 
the  20th  of  December,  1798,  Mr.  Fox  said,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  presence  ofMr» 
Rose, 

« The  prcceedings  with  respect  to  the  royal 
family  of  France  are  so  far  from  being  mag- 
nanimity, justice,  or  mercy,  that  they  are  £- 
recjjy  the  reverse ;  they  are  injustice,  cruelty, 
and  pusillanimity."  And  afterwards  declared 
his  wish  for  an  address  to  his  majesty,  to 
which  he  would  add  an  expressioh  *'of  our 
abhorrence  of  the  proceedings  against  the 
royal  family  of  France,  in  which,  I  have  no 
doubt,  we  shall  be  supported  by  the  whole 
country.  If  there  can  be  any  means  suggested 
that  will  be  better  adapted  to  produce  the 
unanimous  concurrence  of  thi.«  House,  and  of 
all  the  country,  with  respect  to  the  measure 
now  under  consideration  in  Paris,  I  should  be 
obliged  to  any  person  for  his  better  suggestion 
upon  the  subject"  Then,  after  stating  that  such 
address,  especially  if  the  Lords  joined  in  it,  must 
have  a  decisive  influence  in  France,  he  added, 
**l  have  said  thus  much  in  order  to  contradict 
one  of  the  most  cruel  misrepresentations  of 
what  I  had  before  said  in  our  late  debates ; 
and  that  my  language  may  not  be  interpreted 
from  the  manner  in  which  other  gentlemen 
have  chosen  to  answer  it  I  have  spoken 
the  genuine  sentiments  of  my  heart,  and  I 
anxiously  wish  the  House  to  come  to  some  re- 
solution upon  the  subject"  And  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  when  a  copy  of  instruction  sent  to 
Earl  Gower,  signifying  that  he  should  leave 
Paris,  was  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Fox  said,  "he  had  heard  it  said,  that  the 
proceedings  against  the  King  of  France  are 
unnecessary.  He  would  go  a  great  deal  far- 
ther, and  say,  he  believed  them  to  be  highly 
unjust ;  and  not  only  repugnant  to  all  the  com- 
mon feelings  of  mankind,  but  also  contrary  to 
all  the  fundamental  principles  of  law." — (p. 
20,  21.) 

On  Monday  the  28th  January,  he  said^ — 

**  With  regard  to  that  part  of  the  communi- 
cation from  his  majesty,  which  related  to 
the  late  detestable  scene  exhibited  in  a  neigh- 
bouring country,  he  could  not  suppose  there 
were  two  opinions  in  that  House;  he  knew 
they  were  all  ready  to  declare  their  ab- 
horrence of  that  abominable  proceeding."— 
(p.  21.) 

Two  days  afterwards,  in  the  debate  on  the 
message,  Mr.  Fox  pronounced  the  condemna- 
tion and  execution  of  the  king  to  be 

— ^"an  act  as  disgraceful  as  any  that  history 
recorded :  and  whatever  opinions  he  might  at 
any  time  have  expressed  in  private  conversa- 
tion, he  had  expressed  none  certainly  in  that 
House  on  the  justice  of  bringing  kings  to  trial: 
revenge  being  unjustifiable,  and  punishment 
useless,  where  it  could  not  operate  cither  by 
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wKf  of  prevention  or  example ;  he  did  not 
Tievwith  less  detestation  the  injustice  9\d 
iihaaanity  that  had  been  committed  towards 
Ihat  imhappy  monarch.  Not  only  were  the 
rales  of  criminal  justice — ^rules  that  more  than 
aaf  other  ought  to  be  strictly  observed — ^viola- 
ted vith  respect  to  him :  no^  jnly  was  he  ^led 
ud  condemned  without  existing  law,  to  which 
he  was  personally  amenable,  and  even  con- 
tniy  lo  laws  that  did  actually  exist,  but  the 
degrading  circumstances  of  his  imprisonme*:t, 
the  unnecessary  and  insulting  asperity  with 
which  he  had  been  treated,  the  takuwant^ofre' 
fubSean  nuignanimHy  in  the  tohole  tfwfuaetion^ 
(for  eren  in  that  House  it  could  be  no  offence 
io  say,  that  there  might  be  such  a  thing  as 
magnanimity  in  a  republic,)  added  every  ag- 
gravation to  the  inhumanity  and  injustice." 

Thai  Mr.  Fox  had  held  this  language  in  the 
House  of  Ck>mmons,  Mr.  Rose  knew  perfectly 
veil,  when  he  accused  that  gentleman  of  ap- 
proving the  murder  of  the  King  of  France. 
Whatever  be  the  faults  imputed  to  Mr.  Fox, 
duplicity  and  hypocrisy  were  never  among  the 
number;  and  no  human  being  ever  doubted 
but  that  Mr.  Fox,  in  this  instance,  spoke  his 
real  sentiments :  but  the  love  of  Sir  Patrick 
Hume  is  an  overwhelming  passion;  and  no 
man  who  gives  way  to  it,  can  ever  say  into 
what  excesses  he  may  be  hurried. 

Non  wmid  cuiquam  concediiur,  atnare  tt  uiperi. 

The  next  point  upon  which  Sergeant  Hey- 
wood  attacks  Mr.  Rose,  is  that  of  General 
Monk.    Mr.  Fox  says  of  Monk,  ''that  he  ac- 
quiesced in  the  insult  so  meanly  put  upon  the 
illustrious  corpse  of  Blake,  under  whose  au- 
spices and  command  he  had  performed  the 
most  creditable  services  of  his  life."    This 
story,  Mr.  Rose  says,  rests  upon  the  authority 
of  Neale,  in  his  History  of  the  Puritans.   This 
is  the  first  of  many  blunders  made  by  Mr. 
Rose  upon  this  particular  topic :  for  Anthony 
Wood,  in  his  Fasti  Oxonienses,  enumerating 
Blake  among  the  bachelors,  says,  "His  body 
was  taken  up,  and,  with  others,  buried  in  a  pit 
in  Si,  MaamrelPs  ehureh-yard  adjoining,  near  to 
the  back  door  of  one  of  the  prebendaries  of 
Westminster,  m  which  place  it  now  remaineth, 
enjoying  no  other  monument  but  what  it  reared 
by  its  valour,  which  time  itself  can  hardly 
efface."    But  the  difficulty  is  to  find  how  the 
denial  of  Mr.  Rose  affects  Mr.  Fox's  assertion. 
Mr.  Rose  admits  that  Blake's  body  was  dug  up 
bj  an  order  of  the  king ;  and  does  not  deny 
^t  it  was  done  with  the  acquiescence  of 
Monk.    But  if  this  be  the  case,  Mr.  Fox's  po- 
sition that  Blake  was  insulted,  and  that  Monk 
acquiesced  in  the  insult,  is  clearly  made  out 
N97  has  Mr.  Rose  the  shadow  of  an  authority 
for  saying  that  the  corpse  of  Blake  was  rein- 
<crred  wdh  great  decorum.    Kennet  is  silent 
upon  the  subject.    We  have  already  given 
Serjeant  Heywood's  quotation  from  Anthony 
Wood;  and  this  statement,  for  the  present, 
r»ts  entir&Iy  upon  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Rose ; 
ttd  upon  that  basis  will  remain  to  all  eternity. 
Kr.  Rose,  who,  we  must  say,  on  all  ocea- 
9ioiig  through  the  whole  of  this  book,  makes 
the  greatest  parade  of  his  accuracy,  states  that 
the  bodies  of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Blake, 


were  taken  up  at  the  same  time;  whereas  th« 
fact  is,  that  those  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton  wers 
taken  up  on  the  26th  of  January,  and  that  of 
J^^ake  on  the  10th  of  September,  nearly  nine 
months  afterwards.  It  may  appear  frivolous 
to  notice  such  errors  as  these ;  but  they  lead 
to  very  strong  suspicions  in  a  critic  of  history 
and  01  historians.  They  show  that  those  ha- 
bits of  punctuality,  on  the  faith  of  which  he 
demands  implicit  confidence  from  his  readers, 
really  do  not  exist ;  they  prove  that  such  a 
writer  will  be  exact  only  when  he  thinks  the 
occasion  of  importance,  and  as  he  himself  is 
the  only  judge  of  that  importance,  it  is  neces- 
saiy  to  examine  his  proofs  in  every  instance* 
and  impossible  to  trust  him  aitywhere. 

Mr.  Rose  remarks  that,  in  the  weekly  paper 
entitled  Mercurius  Rusticus,  No.  4,  where  an 
account  is  given  of  the  disinterment  of  Crom- 
well and  Ireton,  not  a  syllable  is  said  respect- 
ing the  corpse  of  Blake.  This  is  very  true ; 
but  the  reason  (which  does  not  seePi  to  have 
occurred  to  Mr.  Rose)  is,  that  Blake's  corpse 
was  not  touched  till  six  moniha  afterwwrde. 
This  is  really  a  little  too  much.  That  Mr. 
Rose  should  quit  his  usual  pursuits,  erect  him- 
self into  an  historical  critic,  perch  upon  the 
body  of  the  dead  lion,  impugn  the  accuracy  of 
one  of  the  greatest,  as  well  as  most  accurate 
men  of  his  time, — and  himself  be  guilty  of 
such  gross  and  unpardonable  negligence,  looks 
so  very  much  like  an  insensibility  to  shame, 
that  we  should  be  loth  to  characterize  his  con- 
duct by  the  severe  epithets  which  it  appears 
to  merit,  and  which,  we  are  quite  certain.  Sir 
Patrick,  the  defendee,  would  have  been  the 
first  to  bestow  upon  it 

The  next  passage  in  Mr.  Fox's  work  ob- 
jected to  is  that  which  charges  Monk,  at  the 
trial  of  Argyle,  "  with  having  produced  letters 
of  friendship  and  confidence  to  take  away  the 
life  of  a  nobleman,  the  zeal  and  cordiality  of 
whose  co-operation  with  him,  proved  by  such 
documents,  was  the  chief  ground  of  his  exe- 
cution." This  accusation,  says  Mr.  Rose, 
rests  upon  the  sole  authority  of  Bishop  Bur- 
net ;  and  yet  no  sooner  has  he  said  this,  than 
he  tells  us,  Mr.  Laing  considers  the  bishop's 
authority  to  be  confirmed  by  Cunningham  and 
Baillie,  both  contemporary  writers.  Into  Cun- 
ningham or  Baillie  Mr.  Rose  never  looks  to 
see  whether  or  not  they  do  really  confirm  the 
authority  of  the  bishop ;  and  so  gross  is  his 
negligence,  that  the  very  misprint  from  Mr. 
Laing^s  work  is  copM,  and  page  481  of  Baillie 
is  cited  instead  of  451.  If  Mr.  Rose  had  really 
taken  the  trouble  of  referring  to  these  books, 
all  doubt  of  the  meanness  and  guilt  of  Monk 
must  have  been  instantly  removed.  <'Monk 
was  moved,"  says  Baillie,  "to  $end  down  four 
or  Jive  of  Argyll s  lettere  to  hivMcif  and  others, 
promising  his  full  compliance  %mth  them,  that 
the  king  should  not  reprieve  him,^ — BaiUieU 
Letters,  p.  451.  ''He  endeavoured  to  make 
his  defence,"  says  Cunningham ;  **  but  chUflm 
hy  the  discoveries  of  Monk  was  condemned  01 
high  treason,  and  lost  his  head." — Cunning- 
ham's History,  i.  p.  13. 

Would  it  nave  been  more  than  common  de« 
cency  required,  if  Mr.  Rose,  who  had  been  ap- 
prised of  the  existence  of  these  authorities,  had 
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bad  recourse  to  them,  before  he  impugned  the 
accaracy  of  Mr.  Fox  1  Or  Is  it  possible  to  read, 
without  some  portion  of  contempt,  this  slovenly 
and  indolent  corrector  of  supposed  inaccura- 
cies in  a  man,  not  only  so  much  greater  than 
himself  in  his  general  nature,  but  a  man  who, 
as  it  turns  out,  excels  Mr.  Rose  in  his  own  little 
arts  of  looking,  searching,  and  comparing ;  and 
is  as  much  his  superior  in  the  retail  qualities 
which  small  people  arrogate  to  themselves,  as 
he  was  in  every  commanding  faculty  to  the  rest 
of  his  fellow  creatures  1 

Mr.  Rose  searches  Thurloe's  Slate  Papers ; 
bul  Serjeant  Heywood  searches  them  after 
Mr.  Rose:  and,  by  a  series  of  the  plainest 
references,  proves  the  probability  there  is  that 
Argyle  did  receive  letters  which  might  mate- 
rially have  affected  his  life. 

To  Monk's  duplicity  of  conduct  may  be 
principally  attributed  the  destruction  of  his 
friends,  who  were  prevented,  by  their  confi* 
dence  in  him,  from  taking  measures  to  secure 
themselves.  He  selected  those  among  them 
whom  he  thought  fit  for  trial — sat  as  a  commis- 
sioner upon  their  trial — and  interfered  not  to 
save  the  lives  even  of  those  with  whom  he  had 
lived  in  habits  of  Uie  greatest  kindness. 

"  I  cannot,''  says  a  witness  of  the  most  un- 
question  ble  authority,  **  I  cannot  forget  an«  /mm- 
$ag9  that  I  taw.  Monk  and  his  wife,  before  they 
were  moved  to  the  Tower,  while  they  were  yet 
prisoners  at  Lambeth  House,  came  one  evening 
to  the  garden,  and  caused  them  to  be  brought 
down,  only  to  stare  at  them ;  which  was  such  a 
barbarism,  for  that  man  who  had  betrayed  so 
many  poor  men  to  death  and  misery,  that  never 
hurt  him,  but  had  honoured  him,  and  trusted 
their  lives  and  interests  with  him,  to  glut  his 
bloody  eyes  with  beholding  them  in  their  bond- 
age, as  no  story  can  parallel  the  inhumanity 
of."— (p.  83.)  Hutdnnaon't  Mmoirt,  378. 

This,  however,  is  the  man  whom  Mr.  Fox,  at 
the  distance  of  a  century  and  a  half,  may  not 
mark  with  infamy,  without  incurring,  from  the 
candour  of  Mr.  Rose,  the  imputation  of  repub- 
lican principles ; — as  if  attachment  to  monarchy 
could  have  justified,  in  Monk,  the  coldness, 
cruelty,  and  treachery  of  his  character,— «s  if 
the  historian  became  the  advocate,  or  the  enemy 
of  any  form  of  government,  by  praising  the 
good,  or  blaming  the  bad  men  which  it  might 
produce  Serjeant  Heywood  sums  up  the  whole 
article  as  follows : 

**  Having  examined  and  commented  upon  the 
evidence  produced  by  MivAose,  than  which  *  it 
is  hardly  possible,'  he  says,  *  to  conceive  that 
stronger  could  be  formed  in  any  case  to  estab- 
lish a  negative,'  we  now  safely  assert  that  >f r. 
Fox  had  fully  informed  himself  upon  the  sub- 
ject before  he  wrote,  and  was  amply  justified 
in  the  condemnation  of  Monk,  and  the  conse- 
quent severe  censures  upon  him.  It  has  been 
already  demonstrated  that  the  character  of 
Monk  had  been  truly  given,  when  of  him  he 
said,  <  the  army  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
one,  than  whom  a  baser  could  not  be  found  in 
its  lowest  ranks.'  The  transactions  between 
him  and  Argyle  for  a  certain  period  of  time 
were  such  as  must  naturally,  if  not  necessarily, 
have  led  them  into  an  epistolary  correspond- 
ence i  and  it  was  in  exact  conformity  with 


Monk's  character  and  conduct  to  the  regieide% 
that  he  should  betray  the  letters  written  to  him« 
in  order  to  destroy  a  man  whom  he  had,  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  command  in  Scotland,  both 
feared  and  bated.   If  the  fact  of  the  production 
of  these  letters  had  stood  merely  on  the  testi* 
mony  of  Bishop  Burnet,  we  have  seen  that 
nothing  has  been  produced  by  Mr.  Rose  and 
Dr.  Campbell  to  impeach  it ;  on  the  contrary, 
an  inquiry  into  the  authorities  and  documents 
they  have  cited,  strongly  confirm  it.    But,  as 
before  observed,  it  is  a  surprising  instance  of 
Mr.  Rose's  indolence,  that  he  should  state  the 
question  to  depend  now,  as  it  did  in  Dr.  Camp- 
bell's time,  on  the  bishop's  authority  solely. 
But  that  authority  is,  in  itself,  no  light  one 
Burnet  was  almost  eighteen  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  Argyle's  trial;  he  was  never  an  nnob- 
serving  spectator  of  public  events;  he  was 
probably  at  Edinburgh,  and,  for  some  years 
afterwards,  remained  in  Scotland,  with  ample 
means  pf  information  respecting  events  which 
had  taken  place  so  recently.    Baillie  seems 
also  to  have  been  upon,  the  spot,  and  expressly 
confirms  the  testimony  of  Burnet    To  these 
must  be  added  Cunningham,  who,  writing  as  a 
person  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  transaction,  says  it  was  owing 
to  the  interference  of  Monk,  who  had  been  hia 
great  friend  in  Oliver's  time,  that  he  was  sent 
back  to  Scotland,  and  brought  to  trial ;  and  that 
he  was  condemned  chiefly  by  his  discoveries. 
We  may  now  ask  where  is  the  improbability 
of  this  story,  when  related  of  such  a  man  !  and 
what  ground  there  is  for  not  giving  credit  to  a 
fact  attested  by  three  witnesses  of  veracity,  each 
writing  at  a  distance,  and  separate  from  each 
other!    In  this  instance  Bishop  Burnet  is  so 
confirmed,  that  no  reasonable  being,  who  will 
attend  to  the  subject,  can  doubt  of  the  fact  he 
relates  being  true ;  and  we  shall  hereafter  prove 
that  the  general  imputation  against  his  accu- 
racy, made   by  Mr.  Rose,  is  totally  without 
foundation.    If  facts  so  proved  are  not  to  be 
credited,  historians  may  lay  aside  their  pens, 
and  ever^  man  must  content  himself  with  the 
scanty  pittance  of  knowledge  he  may  be  able 
to  collect  for   himself  in    the  very    limited 
sphere  of  his  own  immediate  observation.** — 
(p.  86—88.) 

This,  we  think,  is  conclusive  enough :  bat 
we  are  happy  to  be  enabled,  out  of  our  own 
store,  to  set  this  part  of  the  question  finally  tc 
rest,  by  an  authority  which  Mr.  Rose  himself 
will  probably  admit  to  be  decisive.  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  the  great  tory  lawyer  of  Scotland  in 
that  day,  and  Lord  Advocate  to  Charles  IL 
through  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  was  the 
leading  counsel  for  Argyle  on  the  trial  alloded 
to.  In  1678,  this  learned  person,  who  was  then 
Lord  Advocate  to  Charles,  published  an  elabo- 
rate treatise  on  the  criminal  law  of  Scotland ; 
in  which,  when  treating  of  probation,  or  evi* 
dence,  he  observes,  that  missive  letters,  not 
written,  but  only  signed  by  the  party,  shonld 
not  be  received  in  evidence ;  and  immediately 
adds,  ''And  yet  the  Marquit  of  jSrgyU  was  con. 
vict  of  trtason  vpoar  lxttsrs  wiuttsx  bt  mx 
TO  UxirxRAL  Moxk;  these  letters  being  only 
subscribed  by  him,  and  not  holograph,  and  the 
subscription   being  proved  per  comparationtm 
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fifirflrwn;  which  were  very  hard  in  other  eases," 
kc4 — Maekenzi^B  CriminiUt,  first  edit.  p.  524, 
Part  IL  tit  35,  §  3.  Now  this,  we  conceive,  is 
Beither  more  nor  less  than  a  solemn  profes- 
sional report  of  the  case,— and  leaves  jast  as 
little  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  fact,  as  if  the 
original  record  of  the  trial  had  been  recovered. 

Mr.  Rose  next  objects  to  Mr.  Fox's  assertion, 
that "  the  king  kept  from  his  cabal  ministry  the 
real  state  of  his  connection  with  France— and 
from  some  of  them  the  secret  of  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  his  religion  ;*'  and  Mr.  Fox 
donbts  whether  to  attribute  this  condaot  to 
the  habitual  treachery  of  Charles,  or  to  an  ap- 
prehension that  his  ministers  might  demand 
for  themselves  some  share  of  the  French 
money;  which  he  was  unwilling  to  give  them. 
In  answer  to  this  conjecture,  Mr.  Rose  quotes 
Barillon's  Letters  to  Lewis  XIV.,  to  show  that 
Charles's  ministers  were  fully  apprised  of  his 
money  transactions  with  France.  The  letters 
so  quoted  were,  however,  written  aevtn  ytan 
after  the  cabal  mmttry  wtrt  in  power — ^for  Barillon 
did  not  come  to  England  as  ambassador  till 
IfTTT— and  these  letters  were  not  written  till 
after  that  period.  Poor  Sir  Patrick — It  was 
for  thee  and  thy  defence  this  book  was 
written ! ! ! ! 

Mr.  Fox  has  said,  that  from  some  of  the 
ministers  of  the  cabal  the  secret  of  Charles's 
religion  was  concealed.  It  was  known  to  Ar- 
lington, admitted  by  Mr.  Rose  to  be  a  concealed 
Catholic ;  it  was  known  to  Clifford,  an  avowed 
Catholic :  Mr.  Rose  admits  it  not  to  have  been 
known  to  Buckingham,  though  he  explains  the 
reserve,  with  respect  to  him,  in  a  different  way. 
He  has  not,  however,  attempted  to  prove  that 
Lauderdale  or  Ashley  were  consulted ;— on  the 
contrary,  in  Colbert's  letter  of  the  25th  August, 
U70,  cited  by  Mr.  Rose,  it  is  stated  that  Charles 
had  proposed  the  traits  simtUd^  which  should  be 
a  repetition  of  the  former  one  in  all  things, 
except  the  article  relative  to  the  king's  declaring 
himself  a  Catholic,  and  that  the  Proteslant  mi' 
mifert,  Buckingham,  Ashley,  Cooper,  and  Lau- 
derdale, should  be  brought  to  be  parties  to  it:-* 
Can  there  be  a  stronger  proof  (asks  Serjeant 
Heywood],  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  same 
treaty  made  the  year  before,  and  remaining 
then  in  force!  Historical  research  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  peculiar  talent  of  Mr.  Rose ;  and 
as  for  the  official  accuracy  of  which  he  is  so 
apt  to  boast,  we  would  have  Mr.  Rose  to  remem- 
ber, that  the  term  official  accuracy  has  of  late 
days  become  one  of  very  ambiguous  import 
Xr.  Rose,  we  can  see,  would  imply  by  it  the 
highest  possible  accuracy — as  we  see  office  pent 
ad?ertbed  in  the  window  of  a  shop,  by  way  of 
excellence.  The  public  reports  of  those,  how- 
ever, who  have  been  appointed  to  look  into  the 
manner  in  which  public  offices  are  conducted, 
by  no  means  justify  this  usage  of  the  term  ;— 
and  we  are  not  without  apprehensions,  that 
Dutch  politeness,  Carthaginian  faith,  BoBotian 
geoins,  and  official  accuracy,  may  be  terms 
equally  current  in  the  world;  and  that  Mr.  Rose 
may,  without  intending  it,  have  contributed  to 
make  this  valuable  addition  to  the  mass  of  our 
ironical  phraseology. 

Speaking  of  the  early  part  of  James's  reign, 
Ur  Fox  says,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  he 


had  yet  thoughts  of  obtaining  for  his  rchgioi. 
any  thing  more  than  a  complete  toleration ;  and 
if  Mr.  Rose  had  understood  the  meaning  of  the 
French  word  dtatdiMeementf  one  of  his  many  in- 
correct corrections  of  Mr.  Fox  might  have  been 
spared.  A  system  of  religion  is  said  to  be  es- 
tablished when  it  is  enacted  and  endowed  by 
Parliament;  but  a  toleration  (as  Serjeant  Hey- 
wood observes)  is  established,  when  it  is  recog- 
nised and  protected  by  the  supreme  power. 
And  in  the  letters  of  B<nillonf  to  which  Mr.  Rose 
refers  for  the  justification  of  his  attack  upon 
Mr.  Fox,  it  is  quite  manifest  that  it  is  in  this 
latter  sense  that  the  word  dtabUuement  is  used' 
and  that  the  object  in  view  was,  not  the  substi- 
tution of  the  Catholic  religion  for  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  but  merely  its  toleration.  In  the 
first  letter  cited  by  Mr.  Rose,  James  says,  that 
"  he  knew  well  he  should  never  be  in  safety 
unless  liberty  of  anucience  for  them  should  be 
fully  established  in  England."  The  letter  of  the 
34th  of  April  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Rose,  as  if  the 
French  king  had  written,  the  ettablishment  of  the 
CathoHe  relQion ;  whereas  the  real  words  are, 
the  eetablithment  of  the  fret  exereite  of  the  CaihoHe 
reUgion.  The  world  are  so  inveterately  resolved 
to  believe,  that  a  man  who  has  no  brilliant 
talents  must  be  accurate,  that  Mr.  Rose,  in  re- 
ferring to  authorities,  has  a  great  and  decided 
advantage.  He  is,  however,  in  point  of  fact,  as 
lax  and  incorrect  as  a  poet ;  and  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  in  spite  of  every  parade  of  line,  and 
page,  and  number,  to  follow  him  in  the  most 
minute  particular.  The  Serjeant,  like  a  blood- 
hound of  the  old  breed,  is  always  upon  his 
track ;  and  always  looks  if  there  are  any  such 
passages  in  the  page  quoted,  and  if  the  passages 
are  accurately  quoted  or  accurately  translated. 
Nor  will  he  by  any  means  be  content  with 
official  accuracy,  nor  submit  to  be  treated,  in  his- 
torical questions,  as  if  he  were  hearing  finan- 
cial statements  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Barillon  writes,  in  another  letter  to  Lewis 
XrVw — ^"Whatyour  majesty  has  most  besides 
at  heart,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  establishment  of 
a  free  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion."  On 
the  9th  of  May,  Lewia  writes  to  Barillon,  that 
he  is  persuaded  Charles  will  employ  sdl  his 
authority  to  establish  the  free  exercise  of  the 
Catholic  religion:  he  mentions  also,  in  the 
same  letter,  the  Parliament  consenting  to  the 
free  exercise  of  our  religion.  On  the  16th  of 
June,  he  writes  to  Barillon— "Thei-e  now  re- 
mains only  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  venal  lawe 
in  favour  of  the  CalhoUcs,  and  the  free  exercise 
of  our  religion  in  all  his  stales.^  Immediately 
after  Monmouth's  execution,  when  his  views 
of  success  must  have  been  as  lofty  as  they 
ever  could  have  been,  Lewis  writes — **  It  wiU 
be  easy  to  the  King  of  England,  and  as  useftil 
for  the  security  of  his  reign  as  for  the  repose 
of  his  conscience,  to  re-establish  the  exercise 
of  the  Catholic  religion."  In  a  letter  of  Ba- 
rillon, July  16th,  Sunderland  is  made  to  say, 
that  the  king  would  always  be  exposed  to  the 
indiscreet  zeal  of  those  who  would  inflame  the 
people  against  the  Catholic  religion,  so  bngas 
it  should  not  be  more  fully  esttUfUhhed.  The 
French  expression  is  tant  qu^elle  ne  seta  pas 
plus  pleinement  dtablie;  and  this  Mr.  Rose  has 
had  the  modesty  to  translate,  till  it  shall  be 
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pUid^  utabluhed,  and  to  mark  the  passage 
with  Italics,  as  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
his  argument.  These  false  quotations  and 
translations  being  detected,  and  those  passages 
of  eaVly  writers,  &om  which  Mr.  Fox  had  made 
up  his  opinicm,  brought  to  light,  it  is  not  possible 
to  doubt,  but  that  3ie  object  of  James,  before 
Monmouth's  defeat,  was  not  the  destruction  of 
the  Protestant,  but  the  toleration  of  the  Catho- 
lic religion;  and  after  the  execution  of  Mon- 
mouth, Mr.  Fox  admits,  that  he  became  more 
bold  and  sanguine  upon  the  subject  of  religion. 

We  do  not  consider  those  observations  of 
Serjeant  Heywood  to  be  the  most  fortunate  in 
his  book,  where  he  attempts  to  show  the  re- 
publican tendency  of  Mr.  Rose's  principles. 
Of  any  disposition  to  principles  of  this  nature, 
we  most  heartily  acquit  that  right  honourable 
gentleman.  He  has  too  much  knowledge  of 
mankind  to  believe  their  happiness  can  be  pro- 
moted in  the  stormy  and  tempestuous  regions 
of  republicanism;  and,  besides  this,  that  sys- 
tem of  slender  pay,  and  deficient  perquisites, 
to  which  the  subordinate  agents  of  govern- 
ment are  confined  in  republics,  is  much  too 
painful  to  be  thought  of  for  a  single  instant 

We  are  afraid  of  becoming  tedious  by  the 
enumeration  of  blunders  into  which  Mr.  Rose 
has  fallen,  and  which  Serjeant  Heywood  has 
detected.  But  the  burthen  of  this  sole  execu- 
tor's song  is  accuracy — his  own  official  accu- 
racy— and  the  little  dependence  which  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Fox.  We  will 
venture  to  assert,  that,  in  the  whole  of  his 
work,  he  has  not  detected  Mr.  Fox  in  one  sin- 
gle  error.  Whether  Serjeant  He3rwood  has 
been  more  fortunate  with  respect  to  Mr.  Rose, 
might  be  determined,  perhaps  with  sufficient 
certainty,  by  our  previous  extracts  from  his 
remarks.  But  for  some  indulgent  readers, 
these  may  not  seem  enough :  and  we  must  pro- 
ceed in  the  task,  till  we  have  settled  Mr.  Rose's 
pretensions  to  accuracy  on  a  still  firmer  foun- 
dation. And  if  we  be  thought  minutely  se- 
vere, let  it  be  remembered  Uiat  Mr.  Rose  is 
himself  an  accuser;  and  if  there  is  justice 
upon  earth,  every  man  has  a  right  to  pull  sto- 
len goods  out  of  the  pocket  of  him  who  cries, 
'*Stop  thief  r 

In  the  story  which  Mr.  Rose  states  of  the 
seat  in  Parliament  sold  for  five  pounds  (Jour- 
nal of  the  Commons,  vol.  v.),  he  is  wrong,  both 
in  the  sum  and  the  volume.  The  sum  is  four 
pounds ;  and  it  is  told,  not  in  the  fiAh  volume, 
but  the  first.  Mr.  Rose  states,  that  a  perpetual 
excise  was  granted  to  the  crown,  in  lieu  of  the 
profits  of  the  court  of  wards ;  and  adds,  that 
the  question  in  favour  of  the  crown  was  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  two.  The  real  fact  is, 
that  the  half  only  of  an  excise  upon  certain 
articles  was  granted  to  government  in  lieu  of 
these  profits ;  and  this  grant  was  carried  with- 
rut  a  division.  An  attempt  was  made  to  grant 
the  other  half,  and  this  waa  negatived  by  a  ma- 
jority of  two.  The  Journals  are  open ; — ^Mr. 
Rose  reads  them;— he  is  officially  accurate. 
What  can  the  meaning  be  of  these  most  ex- 
traordinary mistakes? 

Mr.  Rose  says  that,  in  1679,  the  writ  de  hse- 
retieo  eomburendo  had  been  a  dead  letter  for 
more  than  a  century.    It  would  have  been  ex- 1 


tremely  agreeable  to  Mr.  Baiiholomew  Legate» 
if  this  had  been  the  case ;  for,  in  1612,  he  was 
burnt  at  Smitbfield  for  being  an  Arian.  Mr. 
Wightman  would  probably  have  participate^] 
in  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Legate ;  as  he  was 
burnt  also,  the  same  year,  at  Lichfield,  for  th' 
same  offence.  With  the  same  correctness 
this  scourge  of  historians  makes  the  Duke  ol 
Lauderdale,  who  died  in  1682,  a  confidentia. 
adviser  of  James  II.  aAer  his  accession  in  1689. 
In  page  13,  he  quotes,  as  written  by  Mr.  Fox, 
that  which  was  written  by  Lord  Holland. 
This,  however,  is  a  familiar  practice  with  him. 
Ten  pages  afterward,  in  Mr.  Fox's  History,  he 
makes  the  same  mistake.  ''Mr.  Fox  added" — 
whereas  it  was  Lord  Holland  that  added.  The 
same  mistake  again,  in  p.  147  of  his  own  book; 
and  after  this,  he  makes  Mr.  Fox  the  person 
who  selected  the  appendix  of  Barillon's  pa- 
pers; whereas  it  is  particularly  stated  in  the 
preface  to  the  History,  that  this  appendix  was 
selected  by  Laing. 

Mr.  Rose  affirms,  that  compassing  to  levy 
war  against  the  king  was  made  high  treason 
by  the  statute  of  25  Edward  the  Third;  and, 
in  support  of  this  affirmation,  he  cites  Coke 
and  Blackstone.  His  stem  antagonist,  a  pro- 
fessional man,  is  convinced  he  has  read  nei- 
ther. The  former  says,  ''a  compassing  to  levy 
war  is  no  treason^*  (Inst  3,  p.  9 ;)  and  Black- 
stone,  <<a  bare  conspiracy  to  levy  war  does 
not  amount  to  this  species  of  treason."  (Com. 
iv.  p.  82.)  This  really  does  not  look  as  if  the 
Serjeant  had  made  out  his  assertion. 

Of  the  bill  introduced  in  1685,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  person  of  James  II.,  Mr.  Rose 
observes — **  Mr.  rox  has  not  told  us  for  which 
of  our  modem  statutes  this  bill  was  used  as  a 
model ;  and  it  will  be  difficult  for  any  one  to 
show  such  an  instance."  It  might  have  been 
thought,  that  no  pradent  man  would  have  made 
such  a  challenge,  without  a  tolerable  certainty 
of  ^e  ground  upon  which  it  was  made.  Ser- 
jeant Heywood  answers  the  challenge  by  cit- 
ing the  36  Geo.  HI.  c  7,  which  is  a  mere  copy 
of  the  act  of  James. 

In  the  fifth  section  of  Mr.  Rose's  work  is 
contained  his  grand  attack  upon  Mr.  Fox  for 
his  abuse  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume ;  and  his  obser- 
vations upon  this  point  admit  of  a  fourfold  an- 
swer. 1st,  Mr.  Fox  does  not  use  the  words 
quoted  by  Mr.  Rose ;  2dly,  He  makes  no  men- 
tion whatever  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume  in  the  pas- 
sage cited  by  Mr.  Rose;  Sdly,  Sir  Patrick 
Hume  is  attacked  by  nobody  in  that  history; 
4thly,  If  he  had  been  so  attacked  he  would 
have  deserved  it.  The  passage  from  Mr.  Fox 
is  this: — 

''  In  recounting  the  failure  of  his  expedition, 
it  is  impossible  for  him  not  to  touch  upon  wrhat 
he  deemed  the  misconduct  of  his  friends;  and 
this  is  the  subject  upon  which,  of  all  others, 
his  temper  must  have  been  most  irritable.  A 
certain  description  of  friends  (the  words  de- 
scribing them  are  omitted)  were  all  of  theia, 
without  exception,  his  greatest  enemies,  both 

to  betray  and  destroy  him: and  and 

(the  names  again  omitted^  were  the  greatest 
cause  of  his  rout,  and  his  being  taken,  though 
not  designedly,  he  acknowledges,  but  by  i^no* 
ranee,  cowardice,  and  faction.    This  sentence 
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had  scarce  escaped  him,  when,  notwithstand- 
ing the  qualifying  words  with  which  his  can- 
icw  has  acqiiittc»d  the  but  mentioned  perwna  of 
mtenHonai  treadury,  it  appeared  too  harsh  to 
his  gentle  nature ;  and,  declaring  himself  dis* 
pleaded  with  the  hard  epithets  he  had  used,  he 
desires  that  they  may  he  put  out  of  any  ac- 
eonnt  that  is  to  be  given  of  these  transactions." 
-^Heywoodf  p.  365,  866. 

Argyle  names  neither  the  description   of 
friends  who  were  his  greatest  enemies,  nor  the 
two  individuals  who  were  the  principal  cause 
of  the  failure  of  his  scheme.    Mr.  Fox  leaves 
the  blanks  as  he  finds  them.    But  two  notes 
are  added  by  the  editor,  which  Mr.  Rose  might 
have  observed  are  marked  with  an  E.    In  the 
latter  of  them  we  are  told,  that  Mr.  Fox  ob- 
serves, in  a  private  letter,  **  Cochrane  and  Hume 
certainly  filled  up  the  two  principal  blanks." 
Bat  is  this  communication  of  a  private  letter 
any  part  of  Mr.  Fox's  history!    And  would  it 
not  have  been  equally  fair  in  Mr.  Rose  to  have 
commented  upon  any  private  conversation  of 
Mr.  Fox,  and  then  to  have  called  it  his  history  1 
Or,  if  Mr.  Fox  had  filled  up  the  blanks  in  the 
body  of  his  history,  does  it  follow  that  he  adopts 
Argyle's  censure  because  he  shows  against 
whom  It  is  levelled  1    Mr.  Rose  has  described 
the  chaise  against  Sir  Patrick  Hume  to  be,  of 
faction,  cowardice,  and  treachery.    Mr.  Rose 
has  more  than  once  altered  the  terms  of  a  pro- 
position before  he  has  proceeded  to  answer  it ; 
and,  in  this  instance,  the  charge  of  treachery 
against  Sir  Patrick  Hume  is  not  made  either 
in  Argyle's  letter,  Mr.  Fox's  text,  or  the  editor's 
Bote,  or  any  where  but  in  the  imagination  of 
Mr.  Hose.    The  sum  of  it  all  is,  that  Mr.  Rose 
&rst  supposes  the  relation  of  Argyle's  opinion 
to  be  the  expression  of  the  relator's  opinion, 
that  Mr.  Fox  adopts  Argyle's  insinuations  be- 
cause he  explains  them ; — ^then  he  looks  upon 
a  quotation  from  a  private  letter,  made  by  the 
editor,  to  be  the  same  as  if  included  in  a  work 
intended  for  publication  by  the  author  ;^then 
he  remembers  that  he  is  the  sole  executor  of 
Sir  Patrick's  grandson,  whose  blank  is   so 
filled  up ; — and  goes  on  blundering  and  blub- 
bering,— grateful    and    inaccurate, — teeming 
with  false  quotations  and  friendly  recollections 
to  the  conclusion  of  his  book.    Malta  gemena 
ignominittm* 

Mr.  Rose  came  into  possession  of  the  Earl 
of  Marchmont's  papers,  containing,  among 
other  things,  the  narrative  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume. 
He  is  very  severe  upon  Mr.  Fox  for  not  having 
been  more  diligent  in  searching  for  original 
papers;  and  observes,  that  if  any  application 
had  been  made  to  him  (Mr.  Rose),  this  narra- 
tive should  have  been  at  Mr.  Fox's  service. 
We  khoald  be  glad  to  know,  if  Mr.  Rose  saw  a 
persoa  tumbled  into  a  ditch,  whether  he  would 
^t  for  a  regular  application  till  he  pulled 
him  out?  Or,  if  he  happened  to  espy  the  lost 
piece  of  silver  for  which  the  good  woman  was 
diiigenilj  sweeping  the  house,  would  he  wait 
for  formal  interrogation  before  he  imparted  his 
discovery,  and  suffer  the  lady  to  sweep  on  till 
the  question  had  been  put  to  him  in  the  most 
solemn  forms  of  politeness  1  The  established 
practice,  we  admit,  is  to  apply,  and  to  apply 
nforonsly  and  incessantly,  for  sinecure  places 


and  pensions^or  they  cannot  be  had.  This  if 
true  enough.  But  did  any  human  being  ever 
think  of  carrying  this  practice  into  literature, 
and  compelling  another  to  make  interest  foi 
papers  essential  to  the  good  conduct  of  his 
undertaking  t  We  are  perfectly  astonished  at 
Mr.  Rose's  conduct  in  this  particular;  and 
should  have  thought  that  the  ordinary  exercise 
of  his  good  nature  would  have  led  him  to  a 
very  different  way  of  acting. 

**  On  the  whole,  and  upon  tht  mott  attentive  con* 
iideration  of  every  thing  which  has  been  written 
upon  the  euhject,  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  intention  of  applying  torn  re  in  the 
case  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle."  (Rose,  p.  182.)  If 
this  every  Mmghad  included  the  following  extract 
from  Barillon,  the  above  cited,  and  very  dis- 
graceful inaccuracy  of  Mr.  Rose  would  have 
been  spared.  "The  Earl  of  Argyle  has  been 
executed  at  Edinburgh,  and  has  leA  a  full  con- 
fession in  writing,  in  which  he  discovers  all 
those  who  have  assisted  him  with  money,  and 
have  aided  his  designs.  This  has  saved  him 
from  the  torture"  And  Argyle,  in  his  letter  to 
Mrs.  Smith,  confesses  he  has  made  discoveries. 
In  hia  very  inaccurate  history  of  torture  in  the 
southern  part  of  this  island,  Mr.  Rose  says, 
that  except  in  the  case  of  Felton, — in  the  at- 
tempt to  introduce  the  civil  law  in  Henry  VI.'s 
reign, — and  in  some  cases  of  treason  in  Mary's 
reign,  torture  was  never  attempted  in  this 
country.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  Anne  Askew  was  tor- 
tured by  the  chancellor  himself.  Simson  was 
tortured  in  1558;  Francis  Throgmorton  in 
1571 ;  Charles  Baillie,  and  Banastie,  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk's  servant,  were  tortured  in  1581 ; 
Campier,  the  Jesuit,  was  put  upon  the  rack ; 
and  Dr.  Astlow  is  supposed  to  have  been 
racked  in  1558.  So  much  for  Mr.  Rose  as  the 
historian  of  punishments.  We  have  seen  him, 
a  few  pages  before,  at  the  stake, — where  he 
makes  quite  as  bad  a  figure  as  he  does  now 
upon  the  rack.  Precipitation  and  error  are 
his  foibles.  If  he  were  to  write  the  history  of 
sieges,  he  would  forget  the  siege  of  Troy; — if 
he  were  making  a  list  of  poets,  he  would  leave 
out  Virgil  :^Cssar  would  not  appear  in  his 
catalogue  of  generals ; — and  Newton  would  be 
overlooked  in  his  collection  of  eminent  mathe- 
maticians. 

In  some  cases,  Mr.  Rose  is  to  be  met  only 
with  flat  denial.  Mr.  Fox  does  not  call  the  sol- 
diers who  were  defending  James  against  Ar- 
gyle authorized  assassins ;  but  he  uses  that  ex- 
pression against  the  soldiers  who  were  munler- 
ing  the  peasants,  and  committing  every  sort  of 
licentious  cruelty  in  the  twelve  counties  given 
up  to  military  execution;  and  this  Mr.  Rose 
must  have  known,  by  using  the  most  ordinary* 
diligence  in  the  perusal  of  the  text, — and 
would  have  known  it  in  any  other  history  than 
that  of  Mr.  Fox. 

**Mr.  Rose,  in  his  concluding  paragrapn, 
boasts  of  his  speaking  'impersonally,'  and  he 
hopes  it  will  be  allowed  justly,  when  he  makes 
a  general  observation  respecting  the  proper 
province  of  history.  But  the  last  sentence 
evidently  shows  that,  though  he  might  be 
speaking  justly,  he  was  not  speaking  imper 
sonally,  if  by  that  word  is  meant,  without  re^ 
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fence  to  any  person.  His  words  are,  'Bat 
history  cannot  connect  itself  with  party,  with- 
out forfeiting  its  nande;  without  departing  from 
the  truth,  the  dignity,  and  the  usefulness  of  its 
functions.'  AAer  the  remarks  he  has  made  in 
some  of  his  preceding  pages,  and  the  apology 
he  has  offered  for  Mr.  Fox,  in  his  last  preceding 
paragraph,  for  haying  been  mistaken  in  his 
view  of  some  leading  points,  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  concluding,  that  this  general  ob- 
servation is  meant  to  be  applied  to  the  histori- 
cal work.  The  charge  intended  to  be  insinu- 
ated must  be,  that,  in  Mr.  Fox's  hands,  history 
has  forfeited  the  name  by  being  connected  with 
party;  and  has  departed  from  the  truth,  the 
digniiy,  and  the  usefulness  of  its  functions.  It 
were  to  be  wished  that  Mr.  Rose  had  explained 
himself  more  fully;  for,  aAer  assuming  that 
the  application  of  this  observation  is  too  ob- 
vious to  be  mistaken,  there  still  remains  some 
difficulty  with  respect  to  its  meaning.  If  it  is 
Confined  to  such  publications  as  are  written 
under  the  title  of  histories,  but  are  intended  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  a  party;  and  truth  is 
sacrificed,  and  facts  perverted,  to  defend  and 
give  currency  to  their  tenets,  we  do  not  dispute 
its  propriety;  but,  if  that  is  the  character  which 
Mr.  Rose  would  give  to  Mr.  Fox's  labours,  he 
has  not  treated  him  with  candour,  or  even 
common  justice.  Mr.  Rose  has  never,  in  any 
one  instance,  intimated  that  Mr.  Fox  has  wil- 
fully departed  from  truth,  or  strayed  from  the 
proper  province  of  history,  for  the  purpose  of 
indulging  his  private  or  party  feelings.  But, 
if  Mr.  Rose  intends  that  the  observation  should 
be  applied  to  all  histories,  the  authors  of  which 
have  felt  strongly  the  influence  of  political 
connections  and  principles,  what  must  become 
of  most  of  the  histories  of  England !  Is  the 
title  of  historian  to  be  denied  to  Mr.  Hume  t 
and  in  what  class  are  to  be  placed  Echard, 
Kennet,  Rapin,  Dalrymple,  or  Macphersont 
In  this  point  of  view  die  principle  laid  down  is 
too  broad.  A  person,  though  connecter*  with 
party,  may  write  an  impartial  history  of  events 
which  occurred  a  century  before ;  and,  till  this 
last  sentence,  Mr.  Rose  has  not  ventured  to 
intimate  that  Mr.  Fox  has  not  done  so.  On  the 
contrary,  he  has  declared  his  approbation  of  a 
great  portion  of  the  work;  and  his  attempts  to 
discover  material  errors  in  the  remainder  have 
uniformly  failed  in  every  particular.  If  it 
might  be  assumed  that  there  existed  in  the  book 
no  faults,  besides  those  which  the  scrutinizing 
eye  of  Mr.  Rose  has  discovered,  it  might  be 
justly  deemed  the  most  perfect  work  that  ever 
came  from  tlic  press ;  for  not  a  single  devia- 
tion from  the  strictest  duty  of  an  historian  has 
been  pointed  out ;  while  instances  of  candour 
and  impartiality  present  themselves  in  almost 
every  page;  and  Mr.  Rose  himself  has  ac- 
knowledged and  applauded  many  of  them." — 
(pp.  43S— 424.) 

These  extracts  from  both  books  are  suAcient 
to  show  the  nature  of  Serjeant  Heywood's  ex- 
amination of  Mr.  Rose,^ — the  boldness  of  this 
latter  gentleman's  assertions,— and  the  extreme 
inaccuracy  of  the  researches  upon  which  these 
assertions  arc  founded.  If  any  credit  could  be 
f  ained  from  such  a  book  as  Mr.  Rose  has  pub- 


lished, it  could  be  gained  from  accuracy  alone 
Whatever  the  execution  of  his  book  had  been, 
the  world  would  have  remembered  the  infinite 
disparity  of  the  two  authors,  and  the  long  po* 
litical  opposition  in  which  they  lived — if  that, 
indeed,  can  be  called  opposition,  where  the 
thunderbolt  strikes,  and  Uie  clay  yields.  They 
would  have  remembered  also  that  Hector  was 
dead ;  and  that  every  cowardly  Grecian  could 
now  thrust  his  spear  into  the  hero's  body.  Bat 
still,  if  Mr.  Rose  had  really  succeeded  in  ez« 
posing  the  inaccuracy  of  Mr.  Fox,— if  he 
could  have  fairly  shown  that  authorities  were 
overlooked,  or  slightly  examined,  or  wilfully 
perverted, — the  incipient  feelings  to  which 
such  a  controversy  had  given  birth  must  have 
yielded  to  the  evidence  of  facts ;  and  Mr.  Fox, 
however  qualified  in  other  particulars,  most 
have  appeared  totally  defective  in  that  laborious 
indost^  and  scrupulous  good  faith  so  indis* 
pensable  to  every  historian.  But  he  absolutely 
comes  out  of  the  contest  not  worse  even  in  a 
single  tooth  or  nail— nnvilified  even  by  a  wrong 
date — without  one  misnomer  proved  upon  him 
—immaculate  in  his  years  and  days  of  the 
month— blameless  to  the  most  musty  and 
limited  pedant  that  ever  yellowed  himself 
amidst  rolls  and  records. 

But  how  fares  it  with  his  critic  ?  He  rests 
his  credit  with  the  world  as  a  man  of  labour,— 
and  he  turns  out  to  be  a  careless  inspector  of 
proofs,  and  an  historical  sloven.  The  species 
of  talent  which  he  pretends  to  is  humble, — 
and  he  possesses  it  not  He  has  not  done  that 
which  lUl  men  may  do,  and  which  every  man 
ought  to  do,  who  rebukes  his  superiors  for 
not  doing  it.  His  claims,  too,  it  should  be 
remembered,  to  these  every-day  qualities,  are 
by  no  means  enforced  with  gentleness  and 
humility.  He  is  a  braggadocio  of  minuteness 
— a  swaggering  chronologer ;— a  man  bristling 
up  with  small  facts— prurient  with  dates- 
wantoning  in  obsolete  evidence— loftily  dull, 
and  haughty  in  his  drudgery  ^-and  yet  all  this 
is  pretence.  Drawing  is  no  very  unusual 
power  in  animals ;  but  he  cannot  draw ;  he  is 
not  even  the  ox  which  he  is  so  fond  of  being. 
In  attempting  to  vilify  Mr.  Fox,  he  has  only 
shown  us  that  there  was  no  labour  from  which 
that  great  man  shrunk,  and  that  no  object  con- 
nected with  his  history  was  too  minute  for  his 
investigation.  He  has  thoroughly  convinced 
us  that  Mr.  Fox  was  as  industrious,  and  as  ac- 
curate, as  if  these  were  the  only  qiulities  upon 
which  he  had  ever  rested  his  hope  of  fortune 
or  of  fame.  Such,  indeed,  are  the  customary 
results  when  little  people  sit  down  to  debase 
the  characters  of  great  men,  and  to  exalt  them- 
selves npon  the  ruins  of  what  they  have  pulled 
down.  They  only  provoke  a  spirit  of  inquiry, 
which  places  every  thing  in  its  true  light  and 
magnitude,— shows  those  who  appear  little  to 
be  still  less,  and  displays  new  and  unexpected 
excellence  in  others  who  were  before  known 
to  excel.  These  are  the  usual  consequences 
of  such  attacks.  The  fame  of  Mr.  Fox  has 
stood  thi^  and  will  stand  much  ruder  shocks. 

Non  hiemes  UUtm,  non  Jlahra  neque  imbres 
ConveUunt  ;  immota  manet,  muUotfque  per  <m9<»§ 
Multa  viriUn  volvetu  durando  seeetua  vtmeit. 
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MAD  aUAKERS.* 

[EDUTBimOB  RiTIEW,  ISU.] 


Tu  Quakers  always  seem  to  sacceed  in  any 
bstitation  which  (hey  undertake.  The  gaol  at 
Pbiladelphia  will  remain  a  lasting  monument 
of  their  skill  and  patience;  and,  in  the  plan 
tni  condoct  of  this  retreat  for  the  insane,  they 
have  evinced  the  same  wisdom  and  perse- 
fennce. 

The  present  account  is  given  us  by  Mr. 
Take,  a  respectable  teanlealer,  living  in  York, 
—and  given  in  a  manner  which  we  are  quite 
snre  the  most  opulent  and  important  of  his 
cnstomers  could  not  excel.  The  long  account 
of  the  subscription,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book,  is  evidently  made  tedious  for  the  Quaker 
market;  and  Mr.  Tuke  is  a  little  too  much 
addicted  to  quoting.  But,  with  these  trifling 
exceptions,  his  book  does  him  very  great 
credit; — ^it  is  full  of  good  sense  and  humanity, 
right  feelings  and  rational  views.  The  retreat 
for  insane  Quakers  is  situated  about  a  mile 
from  the  city  of  York,  upon  an  eminence  com- 
manding the  adjacent  country,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  garden  and  fields  belonging  to  the  institu- 
tion. The  great  principle  on  which  it  appears 
to  be  conducted  is  that  of  kindness  to  the  pa^ 
tients.  It  does  not  appear  to  them,  because  a 
man  is  mad  upon  one  particular  subject,  that 
he  is  to  be  considered  in  a  state  of  complete 
mental  degradation,  or  insensible  to  the  feel- 
ings of  kindness  and  gratitude.  When  a  mad- 
man does  not  do  what  he  is  bid  to  do,  the 
shortest  method,  to  be  sure,  is  to  knock  him 
down ;  and  straps  and  chains  are  the  species 
of  prohibition  which  are  the  least  frequently 
disregarded.  But  the  Society  of  Friends  seem 
rather  to  consolt  the  interest  of  the  patient 
than  the  ease  of  his  keeper ;  and  to  aim  at  the 
government  of  the  insane,  by  creating  in  them 
the  kindest  disposition  towards  those  who  have 
the  command  over  them.  Nor  can  any  thing 
be  more  wise,  humane,  or  interesting,  than  the 
strict  attention  to  the  feelings  of  their  patients 
which  seems  to  prevail  in  their  institutions. 
The  following  specimens  of  their  disposition 
upon  Ms  point  we  have  great  pleasure  in  lay- 
ing before  our  readers  :— 

'*Tbe  smallness  of  the  court,"  says  Mr.  Tuke, 
"would  be  a  serious  defect,  if  it  was  not 
generally  compensated  by  taking  such  patients 
as  are  suitable  into  the  garden ;  and  by  fre- 
quent excursions  into  the  city,  or  the  surround- 
ing eoantry,  and  into  the  fields  of  the  institu- 
tion. One  of  these  is  surrounded  by  a  walk 
iDtersperted  with  trees  and  shrubs. 

"  The  superintendent  has  also  endeavoured 
Id  famish  a  source  of  amusement  to  those  pa- 

^  IkmfipHtn  of  tke  Rttrett,  «»  hmikuAn  mot  Tork^ 
§9rfnmm»  Ptrmug  (of  du  8§eikf  tfFHmndt,  C^ntaimhif 
m  mnmwt  of  it*  Qryrim,  ami  Progrtn^jM  Modto  of  TrttA- 
■cat,  nd  0  Statement  of  Caeee,  By  Samvbl  Tukb. 
TMk.1813. 


tients  whose  walks  are  necessarily  more  eir 
cumscribed,  by  supplying  each  of  the  courts 
with  a  number  of  animals,  such  as  rabbitSi 
sea  gulls,  hawks,  and  poultry.  These  crea- 
tures are  generally  very  familiar  with  the 
patients ;  and  it  is  believed  they  are  not  only 
the  means  of  innocent  pleasure,  but  that  the 
intercourse  with  Ihem  sometimes  tends  to 
awaken  the  social  and  benevolent  feelings.'*— 
(p.  95,  96.) 

Chains  are  never  permitted  at  the  Retreat ; 
nor  is  it  left  to  the  option  of  the  lower  attend- 
ants when  they  are  to  impose  an  additional 
degree  of  restraint  upon  the  patients;  and  this 
compels  them  to  pay  attention  to  the  feelings 
of  the  patients,  and  to  attempt  to  gain  an  influ- 
ence over  them  by  kindness.  Patients  who 
are  not  disposed  to  injure  themselves  are  merely 
confined  by  the  strait  waistcoat,  and  left  to 
walk  about  the  room,  or  lie  down  on  the  bed, 
at  pleasure;  and  even  in  those  cases  where 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  self-destruction, 
as  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  feelings  and 
ease  of  the  patient  as  is  consistent  with  his 
safety. 

"Except  in  cases  of  violent  mania,  which  is 
far  from  being  a  frequent  recurrence  at  the 
Retreat,  coercion,  when  requisite,  is  considered 
as  a  necessary  evil ;  that  is,  it  is  thought  ab* 
stractedly  to  have  a  tendency  to  retard  the  cure, 
by  opposing  the  influence  of  the  moral  reme- 
dies employed.  It  is  therefore  used  very  spar- 
ingly;  and  the  superintendent  has  often  assured 
me,  that  he  would  rather  run  some  risk  than 
have  recourse  to  restraint  where  it  was  not 
absolutely  necessary,  except  in  those  cases 
where  it  was  likely  to  have  a  salutary  moral 
tendency. 

**  I  feel  no  small  satisfaction  in  stating,  upon 
the  authority  of  the  superintendents,  that  dur^ 
ing  the  last  year,  in  which  the  number  of  pa;- 
tients  has  generally  been  sixty-four,  there  has 
not  been  occasion  to  seclude,  on  an  average, 
two  patients  at  one  time.  I  am  also  able  to 
state,  that  although  it  is  occasionally  necessary 
to  restrain,  by  the  waistcoat,  straps,  or  other 
means,  several  patients  at  one  time,  yet  that 
the  average  number  so  restrained  does  not  ex- 
ceed four,  including  those  who  are  secluded. 

''  The  safety  of  those  who  attend  upon  the 
insane  is  certainly  an  object  of  great  import- 
ance ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  inquiry  whether  it 
may  not  be  attained  without  materially  inter- 
fering with  another  object,— the  recovery  of  the 
patient  It  may  also  deserve  inquiry,  whether 
the  extensive  practice  of  coercion,  which  ob« 
tains  in  some  institutions,  does  not  arise  from 
erroneous  views  of  the  character  of  insane 
persons;  from  indifiierence  to  their  comfort 
or  from  having  rendered  coercion  nccessar? 
by  previous  unkind  treatment. 
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"The  power  of  judicious  kindness  over  this 
unhappy  class  of  society  is  much  greater  than 
is  generally  imagined.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  too 
much  to  apply  to  kind  treatment  the  words  of 
our  great  poet, — 

*  She  can  aniock 

The  clasping  cbarm,  and  tbaw  the  nambing  tpell.* 

MlLTOV. 

"  In  no  instances  has  this  power  been  more 
ntrikingly  displayed,  or  exerted  with  more 
beneficial  effects,  than  in  those  deplorable 
cases  in  which  the  patient  refuses  to  take  food. 
The  kind  persuasions  and  ingenious  arts  of  the 
superintendents  have  been  singularly  success- 
ful in  overcoming  this  distressing  symptom; 
and  very  few  instances  now  occur  in  which  it 
is  necessary  to  employ  violent  means  for  sup- 
plying the  patient  with  food. 

**  Some  patients,  who  refuse  to  partake  of  the 
family  meals,  are  induced  to  eat  by  being  taken 
into  the  larder,  and  there  allowed  to  help  them- 
selves. Some  are  found  willing  to  eat  when 
food  is  left  with  them  in  their  rooms,  or  when 
they  can  obtain  it  unobserved  by  their  attend- 
ants. Others,  whose  determination  is  stronger, 
are  frequently  induced,  by  repeated  persuasion, 
to  take  a  small  quantity  of  nutritious  liquid ; 
and  it  is  equally  true  in  these,  as  in  general 
cases,  that  every  breach  of  resolution  weakens 
the  power  and  disposition  to  resistance. 

**  Sometimes,  however,  persuasion  seems  to 
Strengthen  the  unhappy  determination.  In  one 
of  these  cases  the  attendants  were  completely 
wearied  with  their  endeavours ;  and,  on  remov- 
ing the  food,  one  of  them  took  a  piece  of  meat 
which  had  been  repeatedly  offered  to  the  pa- 
tient, and  threw  it  under  the  fire-grate,  at  the 
same  time  exclaiming  that  she  should  not  have 
it.  The  poor  creature,  who  seemed  governed 
by  the  rule  of  contraries,  immediately  rushed 
from  her  seat,  seized  the  meat  from  the  ashes, 
and  devoured  iL  For  a  short  time  she  was 
induced  to  eat,  by  the  attendants  availing 
themselves  of  this  contrary  disposition ;  but  it 
was  soon  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  removal 
of  this  unhappy  feature  of  the  disorder." — (p. 
166,  167,  168,  169.) 

When  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  apply  any 
mode  of  coercion,  such  an  overpowering  force 
is  employed  as  precludes  all  possibility  of  suc- 
cessful resistance ;  and  most  commonly,  there- 
fore, extinguishes  every  idea  of  making  any 
at  all.  An  attendant  upon  a  madhouse  ex- 
poses himself  to  some  risk — and  to  some  he 
ought  to  expose  himself,  or  he  is  totally  unfit 
for  his  situation.  If  the  security  of  the  attend- 
ants were  the  only  object,  the  situation  of  the 
patients  would  soon  become  truly  desperate. 
The  business  is,  not  to  risk  nothing,  but  not  to 
risk  too  much.  The  generosity  of  the  Quakers, 
and  their  courage  in  managing  mad  people, 
are  placed,  by  this  institution,  in  a  very  strik- 
ing point  of  view.  This  cannot  be  better  illus- 
trated than  by  the  two  following  cases: — 

'^The  superintendent  was  one  day  walking 
m  a  field  adjacent  to  the  house,  in  company 
with  a  patient  who  was  apt  to  be  vindictive  on 
very  slight  occasions.  An  exciting  circum- 
stance occurred.  The  maniac  retired  a  few 
onces,  and  seized  a  large  stone,  which  he  im- 
mediately held  up,  as  in  the  act  of  throwing 


at  his  companion.  The  superintendent,  in  no 
degree  ruffled,  fixed  his  eye  upon  the  patient, 
and  in  a  resolute  tone  of  voice,  at  the  same 
time  advancing,  commanded  him  to  lay  down 
the  stone.  As  he  approached,  the  hand  of  the 
lunatic  gradually  sunk  from  its  threatening 
position,  and  permitted  the  stone  to  drop  to  the 
ground.  He  then  submitted  to  be  quietly  led 
to  his  apartment' 

**  Some  years  ago,  a  man,  about  thirty-four 
years  of  age,  of  almost  herculean  size  and 
figure,  was  brought  to  the  house.  He  had 
been  afiiicted  several  times  before;  and  so 
constantly,  during  the  present  attack,  had  he 
been  kept  chained,  that  his  clothes  were  con 
trived  to  be  taken  off  and  put  on  by  means  of 
strings,  without  removing  his  manacles.  They 
were,  however,  taken  off  when  he  entered  the 
Retreat,  and  he  was  ushered  into  the  apart- 
ment where  the  superintendents  were  supping. 
He  was  calm:  his  attention  appeared  to  be 
arrested  by  his  new  situation.  He  was  de- 
sired to  join  in  the  repast,  during  which  he 
behaved  with  tolerable  propriety.  After  it  was 
concluded  the  superintendent  conducted  him 
to  his  apartment,  and  told  him  the  circum- 
stances on  which  his  treatment  would  depend; 
that  it  was  his  anxious  wish  to  make  every 
inhabitant  in  the  house  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible; and  that  he  sincerely  hoped  the  patient's 
conduct  would  render  it  unnecessary  for  him 
to  have  recourse  to  coercion.  The  maniac  was 
sensible  of  the  kindness  of  his  treatment  He 
promised  to  restrain  himself;  and  he  so  com- 
pletely succeeded,  that,  during  his  stay,  no  coer- 
cive means  were  ever  employed  towards  him. 
This  case  affords  a  striking  example  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  mild  treatment  The  patient  was  fre- 
quently very  vociferous,  and  threatened  his  at- 
tendants, who,  in  their  defence,  were  very  desir« 
ous  of  restraining  him  by  the  jacket  The  super- 
intendent on  these  occasions  went  to  his  apart- 
ment: and  though  the  first  sight  of  him  seemed 
rather  to  increase  the  patient's  irritation,  yet, 
afler  sitting  some  time  quietly  beside  him,  the 
violent  excitement  subsided,  and  he  would 
listen  with  attention  to  the  persuasions  and 
arguments  of  his  friendly  visitor.  Afler  such 
conversations  the  patient  was  generally  better 
for  some  days  or  a  week;  and  in  about  four 
months  he  was  discharged  perfectly  recovered. 

**  Can  it  be  doubted  that,  in  this  case,  the 
disease  had  been  greatly  exasperated  by  the 
mode  of  management  1  or  that  the  subsequent 
kind  treatment  had  a  great  tendency  to  pro> 
mote  his  recovery?"— (p.  172,  173,  146,  147.) 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  apparent  contempt 
of  danger,  for  eighteen  years  not  a  single  acci- 
dent has  happened  to  the  keepers. 

In  the  day  room  the  sashes  are  made  of 
cast-iron,  and  give  to  the  building  the  security 
of  bars,  without  their  unpleasant  appearance. 
With  the  same  laudable  attention  to  the  feel- 
ings  of  these  poor  people,  the  straps  of  their 
strait  waistcoats  are  made  of  some  showy 
colour,  and  are  not  unfrequently  considered 
by  them  as  ornaments.  No  advantage  what* 
ever  has  been  found  to  arise  from  reasoning 
with  patients  on  their  particular  delusions:  it 
is  found  rather  to  exasperate  than  convince 
them.    Indeed,  that  state  of  mind  would  hardly 
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dnefre  the  name  of  insanity  where  argument 
WIS  sni&cient  for  the  refutation  of  error. 

The  classification  of  patients  according  to 
iheir  degree  of  convalescence  is  very  properly 
attended  to  at  the  Retreat,  and  every  assist- 
ance given  to  returning  reason  by  the  force  of 
(lample.  We  were  particularly  pleased  with 
the  following  specimens  of  Quaker  sense  aud 
hvmanity: — 

"The  female  superintendent,  who  possesses 
in  uncommon  share  of  benevolent  activity, 
and  who  has  the  chief  management  of  the  fe- 
male patients,  as  well  as  of  the  domestic  de- 
partment, occasionally  gives  a  general  invita- 
tion to  the  patients  to  a  tea-party.  All  who 
attend  dress  in  their  best  clothes,  and  vie  with 
each  other  in  politeness  and  propriety.  The 
best  fare  is  provided,  and  Uie  visitors  are 
treated  with  all  the  attention  of  strangers.  The 
evening  generally  passes  in  the  greatest  har- 
mony and  enjoyment  It  rarely  happens  that 
any  unpleasant  circumstance  occurs.  The 
patients  control,  in  a  wonderful  degree,  their 
different  propensities;  and  the  scene  is  at 
once  curious  and  affectingly  gratifying. 

"  Some  of  the  patients  occasionally  pay  visits 
to  their  friends  in  the  city;  and  female  visitors 
are  appointed  every  month  by  the  conunittee 
to  pay  visits  to  those  of  their  own  sex,  to  con- 
Terse  with  them,  and  to  propose  to  the  super- 
intendents, or  the  committee,  any  improve- 
ments which  may  occur  to  them.  The  visitors 
sometimes  take  tea  with  the  patients,  who  are 
ranch  gratified  with  the.  attention  of  their 
friends,  and  mostly  behave  with  propriety. 

"It  will  be  necessary  here  to  mention  that 
the  visits  of  former  intimate  friends  have  fre- 
quently been  attended  with  disadvantage  to 
the  patients,  except  when  convalescence  had 
so  far  advanced  as  to  afibrd  a  prospect  of  a 
speecfy  return  to  the  bosom  of  society.  It  is, 
however,  very  certain  that,  as  soon  as  reason 
Denns  to  return,  the  conversation  of  judicious 
indifferent  persons  greatly  increases  the  com- 
fort, and  is  considered  almost  essential  to  the 
recovery  of  many  patients.  On  this  account 
the  convalescents  of  every  class  are  frequently 
introduced  into  the  society  of  the  rational 
parts  of  the  fiunily.  They  are  also  permitted 
to  sit  up  till  the  usual  time  for  the  family  to 
retire  ic  rest,  and  are  allowed  as  much  liberty 
as  their  state  of  mind  will  admit"— (p.  178, 
179.) 

To  the  effects  of  kindness  in  the  Retreat  are 
tuperadded  those  of  constant  employment 
The  female  patients  are  employed  as  much  as 
possible  in  sewing,  knitting,  and  domestic 
*ffain;and  several  of  the  convalescents  assist 
the  attendants.  For  the  men  are  selected  those 
spcciea  of  bodily  employments  most  agreeable 
to  the  patient,  and  most  opposite  to  the  illu- 
sions of  his  disease.  Though  the  effect  of 
fear  is  not  excluded  from  the  institution,  yet 
the  love  of  esteem  is  considered  as  a  still  more 
powerful  principle. 

**ThaX  fear  is  not  the  only  motive  which 
operates  in  producing  ielfrestrcdnt  in  the 
minds  of  maniacs,  is  evident  from  its  being 
<ften  exercised  in  the  presence  of  strangers 


who  are  merely  passing  through  the  house; 
and  which,  I  presume,  can  only  be  accounted 
for  from  that  desire  of  esteem  which  has  been 
stated  to  be  a  powerful  motive  to  conduct 

*'It  is,  probably,  fromencouraging  the  action 
of  this  principle,  that  so  much  advantage  has 
been  found,  m  this  institution,  froip  treating 
the  patient  as  much  in  the  manner  of  a  rationiU 
being  as  the  state  of  his  mind  will  possibly 
allow.  The  superintendent  is  particularly  at- 
tentive to  this  point  in  his  conversation  with 
the  patients.  He  introduces  such  topics  as  he 
knows  will  most  interest  them ;  and  which,  at 
the  same  time,  allows  them  to  display  their 
knowledge  to  the  greatest  advantage.  If  the 
patient  is  an  agriculturist,  he  asks  him  ques* 
tions  relative  to  his  art ;  and  frequently  cou< 
suits  him  upon  any  occasion  in  which  his 
knowledge  may  be  itseful.  I  have  heard  one 
of  the  worst  patients  in  the  house,  who,  pre- 
viously to  his  indisposition,  had  been  a  consi- 
derable grazier,  give  very  sensible  directions 
for  the  treatment  of  a  diseased  cow. 

"  These  considerations  are  undoubtedly  very, 
material  as  they  regard  the  comfort  of  insane 
persons ;  but  they  are  of  far  greater  import- 
ance as  they  relate  to  the  cure  of  the  disorder 
The  patient,  feeling  himself  of  some  conse- 
quence, is  induced  to  support  it  by  the  exertion 
of  his  reason,  and  by  restraining  those  dispo- 
sitions which,  if  indulged,  would  lessen  the 
respectful  treatment  he  receives,  or  lower  his 
character  in  the  eyes  of  his  companions  and 
attendants. 

*<  They  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  cha- 
racter of  insane  persons  are  very  apt  to  con- 
verse with  them  in  a  childish,  or,  which  is 
worse,  in  a  domineering  manner;  and  hence 
it  has  been  frequently  remarked,  by  the  pa- 
tients at  the  Retreat,  that  a  stranger  who  has 
visited  them  seemed  to  imagine  they  were 
children. 

**  The  natural  tendency  of  such  treatment  is 
to  degrade  the  mind  of  the  patient,  and  to 
make  him  indifferent  to  those  moral  feelings 
which,  under  judicious  direction  and  encou- 
ragement, are  found  capable,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, to  strengthen  the  power  of  self-restraint, 
and  which  render  the  resort  to  coercion  in  many 
cases  unnecessary.  Even  when  it  is  absolutely 
requisite  to  employ  coercion,  if  the  patient  pro- 
mises to  control  himself  on  its  removal,  great 
confidence  is  generally  placed  upon  his  word* 
I  have  known  patients,  such  is  their  sense  of 
honour  and  moral  obligation  under  this  kind 
of  engagement,  hold,  for  a  long  time,  a  sue* 
cessful  struggle  with  the  vio'.knt  propensities 
of  their  disorder;  and  such  attecpts  ought  to 
be  sedulously  encouraged  by  the  attendant 

"Hitherto  we  have  chiefly  considered  these 
modes  of  inducing  the  patient  to  control  his 
disordered  propensities  which  arise  from  an 
application  to  the  general  powers  of  the  mind; 
but  considerable  advantage  may  certainly  be 
derived,  in  this  part  of  moral  management, 
from  an  acquaintance  with  the  previous  habits, 
manners,  and  prejudices  of  the  individual. 
Nor  must  we  forget  to  call  to  our  aid,  in  en- 
deavouring to  promote  self-restraint,  the  mild 
but  powerful  influence  of  the  precepts  of  our 
holy  religion.    Where  these  have  been  Rtroug> 
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imbued  in  early  life,  they  become  little  less 
than  principles  of  our  nature:  and  their  re- 
straining power  is  frequently  felt,  even  under 
the  delirious  excitement  of  insanity.  To  en< 
courage  the  influence  of  religious  principles 
over  the  mind  of  the  insane  is  considered  of 
great  consequence  as  a  means  of  cure.  For 
5iis  purpose,  as  well  as  for  others  still  more 
important,  it  is  certainly  right  to  promote  in 
tlie  patient  an  attention  to  his  accustomed 
modes  of  paying  homage  to  his  Maker. 

**  Many  patients  attend  the  religious  meet- 
ings of  ths  society  held  in  the  city;  and  most 
of  them  are  assembled,  on  a  first  day  after- 
noon, at  which  time  the  superintendent  reads 
to  them  several  chapters  in  the  Bible.  A  pro- 
found silence  generally  ensues ;  during  which, 
as  well  as  at  the  time  of  reading,  it  is  very 
gratifying  to  observe  their  orderly  conduct, 
and  the  degree  in  which  those  who  are  much 
disposed  to  action  restrain  their  di£ferent  pro- 
pensities."—(p.  158—161.) 

Very  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  me- 
dicine alone  for  the  cure  of  insanity.  The  ex- 
perience, at  least,  of  this  well-governed  insti- 
tution is  very  unfavourable  to  its  efficacy. 
Where  an  insane  person  happens  to  be  dis- 
eased in  body  as  well  as  in  mind,  medicine  is 
not  only  of  as  great  importance  to  him  as  to 
any  other  person,  but  much  greater;  for  the 
diseases  of  the  body  are  commonly  found  to 
aggravate  those  of  the  mind ;  but  against  mere 
insanity,  unaccompanied  by  bodily  derange- 
ment, it  appears  to  be  almost  powerless. 

There  is  one  remedy,  however,  which  is  very 
frequently  employed  at  the  Retreat,  and  which 
appears  to  have  been  attended  with  tne  hap- 
piest effect,  and  that  is  the  warm  bathy— the 
least  recommended,  and  the  most  important, 
of  all  remedies  in  melancholy  madness.  Un- 
der this  mode  of  treatment,  the  number  of  re- 
coveries, in  cases  oi  meltmchoUa,  has  been  very 
unusual ;  though  no  advantage  has  been  found 
from  it  in  the  case  of  mania. 

At  the  end  of  the  work  is  given  a  table  of 
all  the  cases  which  have  occurred  in  the  insti- 
tution from  its  first  commencement  It  appears 
that,  from  its  opening  in  the  year  1796  to  the 
end  of  1811, 149  patients  have  been  admitted. 
Of  this  number  61  have  been  recent  cases : 
31  of  these  patients  have  been  maniacal;  of 
whom  2  have  died,  6  remain,  21  have  been 
discharged  perfectly  recovered,  2  so  much  im- 

? roved  as  not  to  require  further  confinement, 
'he  remainder,  30  recent  cases,  have  been 
those  of  melancholy  madness ;  of  whom  5  have 
died,  4  remain,  19  have  been  discharged  cured, 
and  2  so  much  improved  as  not  to  require 
further  confinement  The  old  cases,  or,  as 
they  are  commonly  termed,  incurable  cases, 
are  divided  into  61  cases  of  mania,  21  of  me- 
lancholia, and  6  of  dementia;  affording  the 
following  tables : — 

**Manieu 
« 11  died. 
31  remain  in  tke  house. 
6  have  been  removed  by  their  friends  im- 
proved. 
10  have  been  discharged  perfectly  recovered. 
4  so  much  improved  as  not  to  require  fur- 
ther confinement" 


•<  6  died. 
6  remain. 

1  removed  somewhat  improved 
6  perfectly  cured. 

2  so  much  improved  as  not  to  require  te 

ther  confinement" 

«  2  died. 
2  remain. 
2  discharged  as  unsuitable  objects.* 

The  following  statement  shows  the  ages  of 
patients  at  present  in  the  house  ^— 

«  15  to  20  inclusive    2 

20  to  30  —  8 

30  to  40  —  12 

40  to  50  —  7 

60  to  70  —  11 

70  to  80  —  4 

80  to  90  —  2" 

Of  79  patients  it  appears  that 

^  12  went  mad  from  disappointed  affecdosa 

2  from  epilepsy. 
49  from  constitutional  causes. 

8  from  failure  in  business. 

4  from  hereditary  disposition  to  madness. 

2  from  injury  of  the  skull. 

1  from  mercury. 

1  from  parturition." 

The  following  case  is  extremely  curious, 
and  we  wish  it  had  been  authenticated  by  name, 
place,  and  signature. 

"  A  young  woman,  who  was  employed  as  a 
domestic  servant  by  the  father  of  the  relator 
when  he  was  a  boy,  became  insane,  and  at 
length  sunk  into  a  3tate  of  perfect  idiocy.  Is 
this  condition  she  remained  for  many  years, 
when  she  was  attacked  by  a  typhus  fever; 
and  my  friend,  having  then  practised  some 
time,  attended  her.  He  was  surprised  to  ob- 
serve, as  the  fever  advanced,  a  development 
of  the  mental  powers.  During  that  period  of 
the  fever,  when  others  were  delirious,  this 
patient  was  entirely  rational.  She  recognised 
in  the  face  of  her  medical  attendant  the  son  of 
her  old  master,  whom  she  had  known  so  many 
years  before;  and  she  related  many  circum- 
stances respecting  his  family,  and  others  which 
had  happened  to  herself  in  her  earlier  days. 
But,  alas !  it  was  only  the  gleam  of  reason. 
As  the  fever  abated,  clouds  again  enveloped 
the  mind:  she  sunk  into  her  former  deplora- 
ble state,  and  remained  in  it  until  her  death, 
which  happened  a  few  years  afterwards.  I 
leave  to  the  metaphysical  reader  further  spfr 
culatiun  on  this,  certainly,  very  curious  case, 
—(p.  137.) 

Upon  the  whole,  we  have  little  doubt  that 
this  is  the  best  managed  asylum  for  the  insane 
that  has  ever  yet  been  established;  and  apajj 
of  the  explanation  no  doubt  is,  that  the  Quakers 
take  more  pains  than  other  people  with  theif 
madmen.  A  mad  Quaker  belongs  to  a  sciall 
and  rich  sect;  and  is,  therefore,  of  greater  im- 
portance than  any  other  mad  person  of  th< 
same  degree  in  life.  After  every  allowance, 
however,  which  can  be  made  for  the  feelings 
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of  Metaries,  exercised  towards  their  own  dis- 
eiplesv  the  Quakers,  it  mast  be  allowed^  are  a 
TCfj  charitable  and  humane  people.  They  are 
Blvays  ready  with  their  money,  and,  what  is 
iA  Hur  more  importance,  with  their  time  and 
iltention,  for  every  variety  of  human  mis- 
foitime. 

They  seem  to  set  themselves  down  systemap 
tieaUf  before  the  difficulty,  with  the  wise  eon« 
ruucn  that  it  is  to  be  lessened  or  subdued  only 
'3j  p2U  labour  and  thought;  and  that  it  is 
always  increased  by  indolence  and  neglect 
ht  this  instance,  they  have  set  an  example  of 
eoonge,  patience,  and  kindness,  which  cannot 
be  too  highly  commended,  or  too  widely  dif- 


fused ;  and  which,  we  are  convinced,  will  gra* 
dually  bring  into  repute  a  milder  and  better 
method  of  treating  the  insane.  For  tiie  aver- 
sion to  inspect  places  qf  this  sort  is  so  great, 
and  the  temptation  to  neglect  and  oppress  the 
insane  so  strong,  both  from  the  love  of  power, 
and  the  improbability  of  detection,  that  we 
have  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  great  abuses 
in  the  interior  of  many  madhouses.  A  great 
deal  has  been  done  for  prisons ;  but  the  order 
of  benevolence  has  been  broken  through  by 
this  preference ;  for  the  voice  of  misery  may 
sooner  come  up  from  a  dungeon,  than  the  op* 
pression  of  a  madman  be  healed  by  the  hand 
of  justiccf 


AMERICA* 

[EoiUBUKOH  KBvnw,1818.] 


Tbsss  four  books  are  all  very  well  worth 
reading,  to  any  person  who  feels,  as  we  do, 
the  importance  and  interest  of  the  subject  of 
which  Uiey  treat  They  contain  a  great  deal 
of  information  and  amusement;  and  will  pro- 
bably decide  the  fate,  and  direct  the  footsteps, 
of  many  human  beings,  seeking  a  better  lot 
than  the  Old  World  can  afford  them.  Mr.  Hall 
is  a  clever,  lively  man,  very  much  above  the 
common  race  of  writers ;  with  very  liberal  and 
reasonable  opinions,  which  he  expresses  with 
great  boldness^p-^and  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
good  humour.  He  has  the  elements  of  wit  in 
him ;  but  sometimes  is  trite  and  flat  when  he 
SMans  to  be  amusing.  He  writes  verses,  too» 
and  is  occasionally  long  and  metaphysical: 
but,  upon  the  whole,  we  think  highly  of  Mr. 
Hail;  and  deem  him,  if  he  is  not  more  than 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  an  extraordinary 
yojmg  man.  He  is  not  Sie  less  extraordinaiy 
for  being  a  lieutenant  of  Light  Dragoons — ^as 
it  is  cer^inly  somewhat  rare  to  meet  with  an 
original  thinker,  an  indulgent  judge  of  man- 
ners, and  a  man  tolerant  of  neglect  and  famili- 
arity, in  a  youth  covered  with  tags,  feathers, 
and  martial  foolery. 

Mr.  Palmer  is  a  plain  man,  of  good  sense 
and  slow  judgment  Mr.  Bradbury  is  a  bota- 
aist,  who  Ii^ed  a  good  deal  among  the  savages, 
but  worth  attending  to.  Mr.  Fearon  is  a  much 
aUer  writer  than  either  of  the  two  last,  but  no 

•  1.  TVaod*  is  CmnadM  wU  tks  Uniud  StatM^  i»  1810 
mU  iSn,  ^«  LiBUTBiTAirT  Feahcis  Hall,  14tb  Llglit 
I>tafDi^«,B.T.    London.    LminDanACo.    1818. 

9.  J9vmml  •f  TnwUvkliM  Unkad Statu ^f  Jf^rtk  Am*- 
Hn,  Mmi  hi  Ltmar  C«nMdm,94rftrm«d  in  UU  ywir  1817, 4^. 
^t.  ^  JoHjr  Palmhu  Irfwdon.  Bbenrood,  Noely  it 
Jcmm.   1818. 

a.  ^  JVhmi<n»e  b/  •  Jownu$  rf  Fi99  TkeuBond  JHUea 
tkrmtfk  ikt  EatUm  ami  WtaUm  StdUa  ^Jiwtariea ;  mm- 
iMJmmm Wkfht  JUparts^ addruMtd  U  tk$  rJUrty-ntM  JSiiir- 
tfnA  JSnnttw  W  wham  tkt  Author  vaa  dafutedi  in  Jmim, 
1817,  ta  aaeartata  whather  any  and  what  Part  of  tU  Unitod 
aMW  mawU  ha  oaitahU  for  theh  RuUoaea,  WUh  Ra- 
marka  am  Mr.  Birkhock'a  **  JWtM*'  and  **Lettar$."  By 
RssBT  Bbadsbaw  FsAnoH.  London.  Longman  St  Co. 
1819. 

4.  TVswIf  M  tho  Intariar  afAmarka,  te  tht  moan  1800, 
1810,  aad  1811,  Jhc  By  JoHM  Bbadbuey,  F.  L.  8.  Lond. 
^a.  Loadon.    Slienrood,  Neely  St  Jones.    1817. 


lover  of  Americar-ond  a  little  given  to  exag- 
geration in  his  views  of  vices  and  prejudices. 
Among  other  faults  with  which  our  govern- 
ment is  chargeable,  the  vice  of  impaiinenee 
has  lately  crept  into  our  cabinet;  and  the 
Americans  have  been  treated  with  ridicule  and 
contempt  But  they  are  becoming  a  little  too 
powerful,  we  take  it,  for  this  cavalier  sort  of 
management ;  and  are  increasing  with  a  rapi- 
dity which  is  really  no  matter  of  jocularity  to 
us,  or  the  other  powers  of  the  Old  Worid.  In 
1791,  Baltimore  contained  18,000  Inhabitants; 
in  1810,46,000 ;  in  1817, 60,000.  In  1790,  it  pos- 
sessed 13,000  tons  of  shipping ;  in  1798, 69,000 , 
in  180ft,  72,000;  in  1810,  103,444.  The  pro- 
gress of  Philadelphia  is  as  follows  :— 

,         HoQMS.  Inhabllantfl. 

**In  1068  there  were  In  the  city  80  and  800 

1700 700  8,000 

1749  .....  9,076  ia,000 

1780 S,000  90.000 

1700 4,474  80,000 

1770 5,460  «MM0 

1783 6,000  49,000 

1800  ■ 13,000  90,000 

1810 99,709  100,000 

''Now  it  is  computed  there  are  at  least 
130,000  inhabitants  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  of 
which  10,000  are  free  coloured  people."— Pa/- 
mer,  p.  354,.  355. 

The  population  of  New  York  like  ciiy),  in  f 
1805,  was  60,000;  it  is  now  130,000.  Their 
shipping,  at  present,  amounts  to  300,000  tons. 
The  population  of  iAe  $taie  of  New  York  was» 
at  the  accession  of  his  present  majesty,  87,000, 
and  is  now  nearly  1,000,000.  Kentucky,  first 
settled  in  1773,  had,  in  1793,  a  population  of 
100,000;  and  in  1810, 406,000.  Morse  reckons 
the  whole  population  of  the  western  territoiy, 
in  1790,  at  6,000 ;  in  1810  it  was  near  half  n 
million ;  and  will  probably  exceed  a  million  in 
1830.    These,  and  a  thousand  other  equally 

t  The  Society  of  Friendi  bavebeen  extremely  Ibrtn- 
nate  In  the  ebotce  of  their  male  and  female  ■nperintend* 
enu  at  the  aiylnm,  Mr.  and  Mre.  Jephaon.  It  it  not  eaey 
to  find  a  greater  combination  of  (ood  eenie  aiid  good 
feeling  than  these  two  persons  possess :— but  then  the 
merit  of  selectinf  them  rests  with  their  employer* 
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strong  proofs  of  their  increasing  strength,  tend 
lO  extinguish  pleasantry,  and  provoke  thought 
We  were  surprised  and  pleased  to  find  from 
these  accounts  that  the  Americans  on  the  Red 
River  and  the  Arkansas  River  have  begun  to 
make  sugar  and  wine.  Their  importation  of 
wool  into  this  country  is  becoming  also  an 
object  of  some  consequence ;  and  they  have 
inexhaustible  supplies  of  salt  and  coal.  But 
one  of  the  great  sources  of  wealth  in  America 
is  and  will  be  an  astonishing  command  of  in- 
land navigation.  The  Mississippi,  flowing 
from  the  north  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  through 
seventeen  degrees  of  latitude;  the  Ohio  and 
the  Alleghany  almost  connecting  it  with  the 
Northern  Lakes ;  the  Wabash,  the  Illinois,  the 
Missouri,  the  Arkansas,  the  Red  River,  flowing 
from  the  confines  of  New  Mexico; — these 
rivers,  aU  navigable,  and  most  of  them  already 
frequented  by  steamboats,  constitute  a  facility 
of  internal  communication  not,  we  believe,  to 
be  paralleled  in  the  whole  world. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  American 
government  is  its  cheapness.  The  American 
king  has  about  5000^  per  annum,  the  vice-king 
1000/.  They  hire  their  Lord  Liverpool  at 
about  a  thousand  per  annum,  and  their  Lord 
Sidmouth  (a  good  bargain)  at  the  same  sum. 
Their  Mr.  Crokers  are  inexpressibly  reason- 
able,— ^somewhere  about  the  price  of  an  Eng- 
lish doorkeeper,  or  bearer  of  a  mace.  Life, 
however,  seems  to  go  on  very  well,  in  spite  of 
these  low  salaries;  and  the  purposes  of  go- 
vernment to  be  very  fairly  answered.  What- 
ever may  be  the  evils  of  universal  suflrage  in 
other  countries,  they  have  not  ytt  been  felt  in 
America ;  and  one  thing  at  least  is  established 
by  her  experience,  that  this  institution  is  not 
necessarily  followed  by  those  tumults,  the 
dread  of  which  excites  so  much  apprehension 
in  this  country.  In  the  most  democratic  states, 
where  the  payment  of  direct  taxes  is  the  only 
qualification  of  a  voter,  the  elections  are  car- 
ried on  with  the  utmost  tranquillity ;  and  the 
whole  business,  by  taking  votes  in  each  parish 
or  section,  concluded  all  over  the  state  in  a 
single  day.  A  great  deal  is  said  by  Fearon 
about  Caucus,  the  cant  word  of  the  Americans 
for  the  committees  and   party  meetings  in 

^  which  the  business  of  the  elections  is  prepared 
—the  influence  of  which  he  seems  to  consider 
as  prejudicial.  To  us,  however,  it  appears 
to  be  nothing  more  than  the  natural,  fair,  and 

^  unavoidable  influence  which  talent,  popularity 

•  and  activity  always  must  have  upon  such 
occasions.  What  other  influence  can  the 
leading  characters  of  the  democratic  party  in 
Congress  possibly  possess  t  Bribery  is  entirely 
out  of  the  question— equally  so  is  the  influence 
of  family  and  fortune.  What  then  can  they 
do,  with  their  caucus  or  without  it,  but  recom- 
mend? And  what  charge  is  it  against  the 
American  government  to  say  that  those  mem- 
bers of  whom  the  people  have  the  highest 

.  opinion  meet  tog^her  to  consult  whom  they 
shall  recommend  for  president,  and  that  their 
recommendation  is  successful  in  their  differ- 
ent states?  Could  any  friend  to  good  order 
wish  other  means  to  be  employed,  or  other  re- 
sults to  follow?  No  statesman  can  wish  to 
excluilft  influence,  but  only  bad  influence; — 


not  the  influence  of  sense  and  charactet  bu 
the  influence  of  money  and  punch. 

A  very  disgusting  feature  in  the  charactef 
of  the  present  English  government  is  its  ex 
treme  timidity,  and  the  cruelty  and  violence  to 
which  its  timidity  gives  birth.  Some  hot* 
headed  young  person,  in  defending  the  princi- 
ples of  liberty,  and  attacking  those  abuses 
to  which  all  governments  are  liable,  passes 
the  bounds  of  reason  and  moderation,  or  is 
thought  to  have  passed  them  by  those  whose 
interest  it  is  to  think  so.  What  matters  i*. 
whether  he  has  or  has  not?  You  are  strong 
enough  to  let  him  alone.  With  such  institu- 
tions as  ours  he  can  do  no  ifiischief ;  perhaps 
he  may  owe  his  celebrity  to  your  opposition ; 
or,  if  he  must  be  opposed,  write  against  him, 
— ^set  Candidus,  Scrutator,  Vindex,  or  any  of 
the  conductitious  penmen  of  government  to 
write  him  down ; — any  thing  but  the  savage 
spectacle  of  a  poor  wretch,  perhaps  a  very 
honest  man,  contending  in  vain  agninst  the 
weight  of  an  immense  government,  pursued 
by  a  jealous  attorney,  and  sentenced,  by  some 
candidate,  perhaps,  for  the  favour  of  the  crown, 
to  the  long  miseries  of  the  dungeon.*  A  still 
more  flagrant  instance  may  be  found  in  our 
late  suspensions  of  the  habeas  corpus  act. 
Nothing  was  trusted  to  the  voluntary  activity 
of  a  brave  people,  thoroughly  attached  to  their 
government — ^nothing  to  the  good  sense  and 
prudence  of  the  genUemen  and  yeomen  of  the 
country — ^nothing  to  a  little  forbearance,  pa- 
tience, and  watchfulness.  There  was  no  other 
security  but  despotism;  nothing  but  the  aliena- 
tion of  that  right  which  no  king  nor  minister 
can  love,  and  which  no  human  beings  but  the 
English  have  had  the  valour  to  win,  and  the 
prudence  to  keep.  The  contrast  between  our 
government  and  that  of  the  Americans,  upon 
the  subject  of  suspending  the  habeas  corpus, 
is  drawn  in  so  very  able  a  manner  by  Mr. 
Hall,  that  we  must  give  the  passage  at  large. 

"It  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  the  federal- 
ists to  '  strengthen  the  hands  of  government.' 
No  measure  can  be  imagined  more  efiectual 
for  this  purpose,  than  a  law  which  gifts  the 
ruling  powers  with  infallibility ;  but  no  sooner 
was  it  enacted,  than  it  revealed  its  hostility  to 
the   principles  of  the  American  system,  by 

*  A  great  deal  is  aaid  about  the  independenee  and  iii> 
tegrity  of  Engl  iah  J  adgei .  In  eauaes  between  individoala 
they  are  atricti  v  Independent  and  upright ;  but  they  have 
strong  temptations  to  be  otherwise,  in  cases  where  fb« 
crown  prosecutes  for  libel.  Such  cases  often  involva 
questions  of  party,  and  are  viewed  with  great  passion 
and  agitation  by  the  minister  and  his  ft-iends.  Jodgef 
have  often  Ikvoars  to  ask  for  their  ftriends  and  fkmlltea, 
and  dignities  to  aspire  to  for  themselves.  It  is  hamas 
nature,  that  snch  powerftil  motives  should  create  a  great 
bias  against  the  prisoner.  Snppose  the  chief  justice  of 
any  court  to  be  in  an  infirm  state  of  health,  and  a  go- 
vernment libel-cause  to  be  tried  by  one  of  the  puisne 
Judges,— of  what  immense  importance  is  it  to  that  man 
to  be  called  a  strong  ft-lend  to  government—how  Injuri- 
ous to  his  natural  and  fhir  hopes  to  be  called  lukewarm, 
or  addicted  to  popular  notions — and  how  easily  the  run- 
ners of  the  government  would  attach  such  a  character  to 
him !  The  uaeftil  inference  ft-om  these  observations  is, 
that,  in  all  ffovemment  ctfses,  the  jury,  instead  of  beinc 
influenced  by  the  cant  phrases  about  the  integrity  or 
English  judges,  should  suspect  the  operation  of  such 
motives— watch  the  judge  with  the  most  acute  Jeatonpy 
— and  compel  him  to  be  honest,  by  throwing  themeplves 
into  the  opposite  scale  whenever  he  is  inclined  to  b« 
otherwise 
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(e&eratiiig  oppression  under  the  cloak  of  de- 
fendinif  social  order. 

^If  there  ever  was  a  period  when  circum- 
itances  seemed  to  justify  what  are  called  ener- 
getic measures,  it  was  during  the  administrap 
tions  of  Mr.  Jefierson  and  his  s  accessor.  A 
disastrous  war  began  to  rage,  not  only  on  the 
frontiers,  but  in  the  very  penetralia  of  the  fe- 
pubUc.  To  oppose  veteran  troops,  the  ablest 
generals,  and  the  largest  fleets  in  the  world, 
the  American  government  had  raw  recruits, 
officers  who  had  never  seen  an  enemy,  half  a 
dozen  frigates,  and  a  population  unaccustomed 
to  sacrifices,  and  impatient  of  taxation.  To 
ciiivu  these  disadvantages,  a  most  important 
action  of  the  Union,  the  New  England  states, 
openly  set  up  the  standard  of  separation  and 
rebellion.  A  convention  sat  for  the  express 
poqwse  of  thwarting  the  measures  of  govem- 
laent;  while  the  press  and  pulpit  thundered 
erery  species  of  denunciation  against  whoever 
should  assist  their  own  country  in  the  hour 
of  danger.*  And  this  was  the  work,  not  of 
jacobins  and  democrats,  but' of  thd  stanch 
friends  of  religion  and  social  order,  who  had 
been  so  zealously  attached  to  the  government, 
irbile  it  was  adxninistered  by  their  own  party, 
Ihat  they  sufiered  not  the  popular  breath  *  to 
Tisit  the  president's  breech  too  roughly/ 

"The  course  pursued,  both  by  Mr.  Jefferson 
and  Mr.  Madison  throughout  this  season  of 
difficulty,  merits  the  gratitude  of  their  country, 
and  the  imitation  of  all  governments  pretend- 
ing to  be  free. 

*<  So  far  were  they  from  demanding  any  ex- 
traordinary powers  from  Congress,  that  they 
did  not  even  enforce,  to  their  fUU  extent,  those 
with  which  they  were  by  the  constitution  in- 
rested.  The  process  of  reasoning,  on  which 
they  probably  acted,  may  be  thus  stated.  The 
majority  of  the  nation  is  with  us,  because  the 
war  is  national.  The  interests  of  a  minority 
suffer;  and  self-interest  is  clamorous  when 
injured.  It  carries  its  opposition  to  an  ex- 
treme inconsistent  with  its  political  duty. 
Shall  we  leave  it  in  an  undisturbed  career  of 
faction,  or  seek  to  put  it  down  with  libel  and 
sedition  laws  ?  lu  the  first  case  it  will  grow 
bold  from  impunity;  its  proceedings  will  be 
more  and  more  outrageous :  but  every  step  it 
takes  to  thwart  us  will  be  a  step  in  favour  of 
the  enemy,  and,  consequently,  so  much  ground 
lost  in  public  opinion.  But,  as  public  opinion 
is  the  only  instrument  by  which  a  minority 
can  convert  a  majority  to  its  views,  impunity, 
by  revealing  its  motives,  affords  the  surest 
chance  of  defeating  its  intent.  In  the  latter 
case,  we  quit  the  ground  of  reason  to  take 
that  of  force ;  we  give  the  factious  the  advan- 
tage of  seeming  persecuted;  by  repressing 

*"  In  Boston*  Rsaociations  were  entered  into  for  the 
pDrpoM  of  preventing  tbe  filling  up  of  government 
loans,  ladivkluals  disposed  to  lubscribe  were  obliged 
to  do  it  in  secret,  and  conceal  their  names*  as  if  the 
action  had  been  dishonest."— Fi</e  'Olive  Branch,*  p. 
307.  At  the  same  time*  immense  runs  were  made  by 
the  Boston  banks  on  those  of  the  Central  and  Southern 
states ;  wliile  the  specie  thus  drained  was  transmitted  to 
Canada,  in  payment  for  smuggled  goods  and  British  go- 
temment  bills*  which  were  drawn  in  Quebec,  and  dis- 
posed of  in  great  numbers*  on  advantageous  terms,  to 
Moneyed  n>en  in  the  states.  Mr.  Henry's  mission  is  the 
Vrt  proof  of  the  result  anticipated  by  our  government 
I  these  orocerdings  in  New  England. 


intemperate  discussion,  we  confess  oursclveti 
liable  to  be  injured  by  it.  If  we  seek  to  shield 
our  reputation  by  a  libel-law,  we  acknowledge, 
either  that  our  conduct  will  not  bear  investi* 
gation,  or  that  the  people  are  incapable  of 
distinguishing  betwixt  truth  and  falsehood: 
but  for  a  popular  government  to  impeach  the 
sanctity  of  the  nation's  judgment  is  to  over- 
throw the  pillars  of  its  own  elevation. 

''The  event  triumphantly  proved  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  reasoning.  The  federalists 
awoke  from  the  delirium  of  factious  intoxicap 
tion,  and  found  themselves  covered  with  con* 
tempt  and  shame.  Their  country  had  been 
in  danger,  and  they  gloried  in  her  distress. 
She  had  exposed  herself  to  privations  from 
which  they  had  extracted  profit.  In  her  tri- 
umphs they  had  no  part,  except  that  of  having- 
moumed  over  and  depreciated  them.  Since 
the  war  federalism  has  been  scarcely  heard 
of.'*— ^a//,  608— 511. 

The  Americans,  we  believe,  are  the  first 
persons  who  have  discarded  the  tailor  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  his  auxiliary 
the  barber — two  persons  of  endless  importance 
in  codes  and  pandects  of  Europe.  A  judge 
administers  justice,  without  a  calorific  wig 
and  particoloured  gown,  in  a  coat  and  panta^ 
loons.  He  is  obeyed,  however;  and  life  and 
property  are  not  badly  protected  in  the  United 
States.  We  shall  be  denounced  by  the  lau- 
reate as  atheists  and  jacobins ;  but  we  must 
say,  that  we  have  doubts  whether  one  atom 
of  useful  influence  is  added  to  men  in  impoi^ 
tant  situations  by  any  colour,  quantity,  or  con 
figuration  of  cloth  and  hair.  The  true  pro- 
gress of  refinement,  we  conceive,  is  to  discard 
all  the  mountebank  drapeiy  of  barbarous 
ages.  One  row  of  gold  and  fur  falls  off  after 
another  from  the  robe  of  power,  and  is  picked 
up  and  worn  by  the  parish  beadle  and  the  ex- 
hibitor of  wild  beasts.  Meantime,  the  afflicted 
wiseacre  mourns  over  equality  of  garment; 
and  wotteth  not  of  two  men,  whose  doublets 
have  cost  alike,  how  one  shall  command  and 
the  other  obey. 

The  dress  of  lawyers,  however,  is,  at  all 
events,  of  less  importance  than  their  charges. 
Law  is  cheap  in  America :  in  England,  it  is 
better,  in  a^  mere  pecuniary  point  of  view,  to 
give  up  forty  pounds  than  to  contend  for  it  in 
a  court  of  common  law.  It  costs  that  sum  in 
England  to  win  a  cause ;  and,  in  the  court  of 
equity,  it  is  better  to  abandon  five  hundred  or 
a  thousand  pounds  than  to  contend  for  it.  We 
mean  to  say  nothing  disrespectful  of  the  chan- 
cellor—who is  an  upright  judge,  a  very  great 
lawyer,  and  zealous  to  do  all  he  can ;  but  we 
believe  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  be  in  a  stat« 
which  imperiously  requires  legislative  coriec 
tion.  We  do  not  accuse  it  of  any  malversa- 
tion, but  of  a  complication,  formality,  entan- 
glement, and  delay,  which  the  life,  the  wealth, 
and  the  patience  of  man  cannot  endure.  How 
such  a  subject  comes  not  to  have  been  taken 
up  in  the  House  of  Commons,  we  are  wholly 
at  a  loss  to  conceive.  'We  feel  for  climbing 
boys  as  much  as  anybody  can  do ;  but  what 
is  a  climbing  boy  in  a  chimney  to  a  full-growr. 
suitor  in  the  Master's  office.  And  whenw 
comes  it,  in  the  midst  of  ten  thousand  com 
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passions  and  charities,  that  no  Wilberforce, 
or  Sister  Fry,  has  started  up  for  the  suitors  in 
Chancery  1*  and  why,  in  the  name  of  these 
afflicted  and  attorney-worn  people,  are  there 
united  in  their  judge  three  or  four  offices,  any 
one  of  which  is  sufficient  to  occupy  the  whole 
time  of  a  very  able  and  active  man  t 

There  are  no  very  prominent  men  at  present 
m  America;  at  least  none  whose  fame  is 
strong  enough  for  exportation.  Monroe  is  a 
man  of  plain,  unaffected  good  sense.  Jeffer- 
son, we  believe,  is  still  alive ;  and  has  always 
been  more  remarkable,  perhaps,  for  the  early 
share  he  took  in  the  formation  of  the  republic, 
than  from  any  very  predommant  superiority 
of  understan^ng.  Mr.  Hall  made  him  a 
visit  :— 

**  I  slept  a  night  at  Monticello,  and  left  it  in 
the  morning  with  such  a  feeling  as  the  travel- 
ler quits  the  mouldering  remains  of  a  Grecian 
temple,  or  the  pilgrim  a  fountain  in  the  desert 
It  would  indeed  argue  great  torpor  both  of 
understanding  and  heart,  to  have  looked  with- 
out veneration  and  interest  on  the  man  who 
drew  up  the  declaration  of  American  indepen- 
dence ;  who  shared  in  the  councils  by  which 
her  freedom  was  established ;  whom  the  un- 
bought  voice  of  his  fellow-citizens  called  to  the 
exercise  of  a  dignity  from  which  his  own  mo- 
deration impelled  him,  when  such  example 
was  most  salutary,  to  withdraw;  and  who, 
while  he  dedicates  the  evening  of  his  glorious 
days  to  the  pursuits  of  science  and  literature, 
shuns  none  of  the  humbler  duties  of  private 
life ;  but,  having  filled  a  seat  higher  than  that 
of  kings,  succeeds  with  graceful  dignity  to 
that  of  the  good  neighbour,  and  becomes  the 
friendly  adviser,  lawyer,  physician,  and  even 
gardener  of  his  vicinity.  This  is  the  'still 
small  voice'  of  philosophy,  deeper  and  holier 
than  the  lightnings  and  earthquakes  which 
have  preceded  it  What  monarch  would  ven- 
ture thus  to  exhibit  himself  in  the  nakedness 
of  his  humanity?  On  what  royal  brow  would 
the  laurel  replace  the  diadem!'* — Hallf  384, 
886. 

Mr.  Fearon  dined  with  another  of  the  Ex- 
Kings,  Mr.  Adams. 

<'  The  ex-president  is  a  handsome  old  gen- 
tleman of  eighty-four;— his  lady  is  seventy- 
six;— she  has  the  reputation  of  superior  ta- 
.ents,  and  great  literary  acquirements.  I  was 
not  perfectly  a  stranger  here ;  as,  a  few  days 
previous  to  this,  I  had  received  the  honour  of 
an  hospitable  reception  at  their  mansion. 
Upon  the  present  occasion  the  minister  (the 
day  being  Sunday)  was  of  the  dinner  party. 
As  the  table  of  a  'late  Kin^  may  amuse 
some  of  you,  take  the  following  particulars : — 
first  course,  a  pudding  made  of  Indian  corn, 
molasses,  and  butter ;— second,  veal,  bacon. 
Deck  of  mutton,  potatoes,  cabbages,  carrots, 

•  Thia  Is  still  one  of  the  great  uncorrected  evils  of  the 
toantry.  Nothing  can  I>e  so  utterly  absurd  as  to  leave 
the  bead  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  a  political  officer,  and 
to  subject  forty  millions  of  lltlrated  property  to  all  the 
delays  and  interruptions  which  are  occasioned  by  his 
present  multiplicity  of  offices.  (1839.)— The  Chancellor 
b  Speaker  of  the  llouse  of  Lords)  he  might  as  well  be 
made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  |~U  is  one  of  the  greats 
e«t  of  existing  follies. 


and  Indian  beans;  Madeira  wine,  of  whick 
each  drank  two  glasses.  We  sat  down  to  din* 
ner  at  one  o'clock;  at  two,  nearly  all  went 
a  second  time  to  church.  For  tea,  we  had 
pound-cake,  sweet  bread  and  butter,  and  bread 
made  of  Indian  com  and  rye  (similar  to  our 
brown  home-made).  Tea  was  brought  from 
the  kitchen,  and  handed  roimd  by  a  neat,  white 
servant-girL  The  topics  of  conversation  were 
various — England,  Ajnerica,  religion,  polities, 
literature,  science.  Dr.  Priestley,  Miss  Edge* 
worth,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Mr.  Kean,  France,  8hak» 
speare,  Moore,  Lord  Byron,  Gobbett,  American 
Revolution,  the  traitor  General  Arnold, 

<*  The  establishment  of  this  political  patri- 
arch consists  of  a  house  two  stories  high,  con- 
taining, I  believe,  eight  rooms ;  of  two  men  and 
three  maid-servants ;  three  horses,  and  a  plain 
carriage.  How  great  is  the  contrast  between 
this  individual— a  man  of  knowledge  and  in- 
formation— ^without  pomp,  parade,  or  vicious 
and  expensive  establishments,  as  compared 
with  the  costly  trappings,  the  depraved  cha- 
racters, land  the  profligate  expenditure  of  -  ■ 
house,  and  — — !  What  a  lesson  m  (hU 
does  America  teach !  There  are  now  in  this 
land  no  less  than  three  Cincinnati!"— fearon, 
111—113. 

The  travellers  agree,  we  think,  in  complain- 
ing of  the  insubordination  of  American  child- 
ren—and do  not  much  like  American  ladies. 
In  their  criticisms  upon  American  gasconade, 
theyforget  that  vulgar  people  of  all  countries  aie 
full  of  gasconade.  The  Americans  love  titles. 
The  following  extract  from  the  Boston  Senti- 
nel of  last  August  (1817),  is  quoted  by  Mr 
Fearon. 

"'Dinner  to  Mr.  Adttms.-^YesteTday  a  pub- 
lic dinner  was  given  to  the  Hon,  John  Q. 
Adams,  in  the  Exchange  CofTee-House,  by 
his  fellow-citizens  of  Boston.  The  Hon.  Wm. 
Gray  presided,  assisted  by  the  Hon.  Harrison 
Gray  Otis,  George  Blake,  Esq.,  and  the  Hon. 
Jonathan  Mason,  vice-presidents.  Of  the 
guests  were,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Adams,  late  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  his  Exeelleney  Go* 
vemor  Brooks,  his  Honour  Lt.  Gov.  Phillips, 
Chief  Justice  Parker,  Judge  Story,  President 
Kirkland,  Gen.  Dearborn,  Com.  Hull,  CSen. 
Miller,  several  of  the  reverend  clergy,  and 
many  public  officers,  and  strangers  of  emi- 
nence.* " 

They  all,  in  common  with  Mr.  Birkbeck^ 
seem  to  be  struck  with  the  indolence  of  the 
American  character.  Mr.  Fearon  makes  the 
charge ;  and  gives  us  below  the  right  expl»» 
nation  of  its  cause. 

**  The  life  of  boarders  at  an  Ameriean  taTera 
presents  the  most  senseless  and  comfortlesa 
mode  of  killing  time  which  I  have  ever  seen. 
Every  house  of  this  description  that  I  have 
been  in,  is  thronged  to  excess ;  and  there  is 
not  a  man  who  appears  to  have  a  single  earth- 
ly object  in  view,  except  spitting,  and  smolring 
segars.  I  have  not  seen  a  book  in  the  hands 
of  any  person  since  I  left  Philadelphia.  Ob« 
jectionable  as  these  habits  are,  they  afford  de* 
cided  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  that  coun- 
try, whioh  can  admit  so  large  a  body  of  its 
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odaens  to  waste  in  indolence  three-fourths  of 
their  Ures,  and  would  also  appear  to  hold  out 
eBCouragemenl  to  Englishmen  with  English 
UbU»f  who  could  retain  their  industry  amid  a 
nation  of  indolence,  and  have  sufficient  firmness 
10  lire  in  America,  and  yet  bid  defiance  to  the 
deadly  example  of  its  natives."  —  ^«oron,  p. 
26i,t53. 

Yet  this  charge  can  hardly  apply  to  the  norlh- 
castern  parts  of  the  Union. 

The  following  sample  of  American  vulgarity 
is  not  nnentertaining 

''On  aniving  at  the  tavern  door  the  landlord 
makes  his  appearance^— Irfmi/AxTdL  Your  ser- 
vant, gentlemen,  this  is  a  fine  day.^-ilnfiMr. 
Very  &xt^ — Land.  You've  got  two  nue  ereaiureif 
ihey  are  r%hi  ekgani  matches.  Ant,  Yes,  we 
boQg^  them  for  matches^— LondL  They  cost  a 
keap  of  dollars,  (a  pause,  and  knowing  look) ; 
200 1  e^adaU,  Ana.  Yes,  they  cost  a  good  sum. 
Load,  Pambk  /  (a  paus^ ;  going  westward  to 
Ohio,  geotlemeni  Ans.  We  are  going  to  Phila- 
delphia.—  Land*  Philadelphia,  ah!  that's  a 
drtadfiU  large  place,  three  or  four  times  as  big 
as  Lexington.  Ant.  Ten  times  as  large^^Lond 
is  it,  hy  George !  what  a  mighty  heap  of  houses, 
(a  pause) ;  but  I  rttkon  you  was  not  reared  in 
Philadelphia.  Ana.  Philadelphia  is  not  our 
native  place.  ^ItondL  Perhaps  away  up  in 
Canada.  Ana.  No;  we  are  from  England.—- 
Land.  Ja  U  poaaibk  i  well,  I  eakulated  yon  were 
from  abroad,  (pause) ;  how  long  have  you  been 
from  the  old  countryf  Ana.  We  left  England 
last  March^— Land!.  And  in  August  here  you  are 
In  KeiUuek,  Well,  I  should  have  gueaaed  you 
had  been  in  the  state  some  years ;  you  speak 
almost  as  good  English  as  we  do ! 

**This  dialogue  is  not  a  literal  copy;  but  it 
embraoes  most  of  the  frequent  and  improper 
applications  of  words  used  in  the  back  country, 
vidi  a  few  New  England  phrases.  By  the  log^ 
house  &rmer  and  tavern  keeper,  they  are  used 
as  often,  and  as  erroneously,  as  they  occur  in 
the  above  discourse."— Po/mer,  p.  129,  ISO. 

This  is  of  course  intended  as  a  representation 
of  the  maimers  of  the  low,  or,  at  best,  the  mid- 
dling class  of  people  in  America. 

The  four  travellers,  of  whose  works  we  are 
giving  an  account,  made  extensive  tours  in 
every  part  of  America,  as  well  in  the  old  as  in 
the  new  settlements;  and,  generally  speaking, 
we  should  say  their  testimony  is  in  favour  of 
^erican  manners.  We  must  except,  perhaps, 
Mr.  Fearon;— and  yet  he  seems  to  have  very 
litde  to  say  against  them.  Mr.  Palmer  tells  us 
that  he  found  his  companions,  officers  and  far- 
mers, unobtrusive,  civil  and  obliging;— > that 
what  the  servants  do  for  yon,  they  do  with  ala- 
criqr^^diat  at  their  iabka  ^hMt  ladies  are  treat- 
ed with  great  politeness.  We  have  real  plea- 
sme  tt  making  the  following  extract  from  Mr. 
Bradbory's  tour. 

*In  regard  to  the  manners  of  the  people  west 
of  the  Alle^anies,  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect 
that  a  general  character  could  be  now  formed, 
or  that  it  will  be,  for  many  years  yet  to  come. 
The  population  is  at  present  compounded  of  a 
great  nomber  of  nations,  not  yet  amalgamated, 
eoBsisting  of  amigrants  from  every  state  in  the 
^aion,  mixed  with  English,  Irifib,  Scotch,  Patch, 


Swiss,  Germans,  French  and  almostTrom  every 
country  in  Europe.  In  some  traits  they  partakf 
in  common  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Atlantic 
states,  which  results  from  the  nature  of  their 
government  That  species  of  hauteur  which 
one  class  of  society  in  some  countries  shows 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  other,  is  here  utterly 
unknown.  By  their  constitution,  the  existence 
of  a  privileged  order,  vested  by  birth  with  here- 
ditary privileges,  honours  or  emoluments,  is  for 
ever  interdicted.  If,  therefore,  we  should  here 
expect  to  find  that  contemptuous  feeling  in  man 
for  man,  we  should  naturally  examine  amongst 
those  clothed  with  judicial  or  military  authority; 
but  we  should  search  in  vain.  The  justice  on 
the  bench,  or  the  officer  in  the  field,  is  respected 
and  obeyed  whilst  discharging  the  functions  of 
his  office,  as  the  representative  or  agent  of  the 
law,  enacted  for  the  good  of  allf  but  should  he 
be  tempted  to  treat  even  the  least  wealthy  of  his 
neighbours  or  fellow-citizens  with  contumely, 
he  would  soon  find  that  he  could  not  do  it  with 
impunity.  Travellers  from  Europe,  in  passing 
through  the  western  country,  or  indeed  any  part 
of  the  United  States,  ought  to  be  previously  ac- 
quainted with  this  part  of  the  American  chaQic- 
ter,  and  more  particularly  if  they  have  been  in 
the  habit 'of  treating  with  contempt,  or  irritating 
with  abuse,  those  whom  accidental  circnm- 
stances  may  have  placed  in  a  situation  to  ad- 
minister to  their  wants.  Let  no  one  here  in- 
dulge himself  in  abusing  the  waiter  or  ostler  at 
an  inn;  that  waiter  or  ostler  is  probably  a  citizen, 
and  does  not,  nor  cannot  conceive,  that  a  situa- 
tion in  which  he  discharges  a  doty  to  society, 
not  in  itself  dishonourable,  should  subject  him 
to  insult:  but  this  feeling,  so  far  as  I  have  ex- 
perienced, is  entirely  defensive.  I  have  travelled 
near  10,000  miles  in  the  United  States,  and 
never  met  with  the  least  incivility  or  affront. 

''The  Americans,  in  general,  are  accused  by 
travellers  of  being  inquisitive.  If  this  be  a 
crime,  the  western  people  are  guilty ;  but,  for 
my  part,  I  may  say  that  it  is  a  practice  that  I 
never  was  disposed  to  complain  of,  because  I 
always  found  them  as  ready  to  answer  a  question 
as  to  ask  one,  and  therefore  I  always  came  off  a 
gainer  by  this  kind  of  barter;  and  if  any  tnu 
veller  does  not,  it  is  his  own  fault  As  this  leads 
me  to  notice  their  general  conduct  to  strangers, 
I  feel  myself  bound,  by  gratitude  and  regard  to 
truth,  to  speak  of  their  hospitality.  Id  my  tra* 
vels  through  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  United 
States,  not  less  than  8000  miles  was  through 
parts  where  there  were  no  taverns,  and  where 
a  traveller  is  under  the  necessity  of  appealing 
to  the  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants.  In  no  one 
instance  has  my  appeal  been  fruitless ;  although, 
in  many  cases,  the  furnishing  of  a  bed  has  been 
evidently  attended  with  inconvenience,  and  in  a 
great  many  instances  no  remuneration  would 
be  received.  Other  European  travellers  have 
experienced  this  liberal  spirit  of  hospitality,  and 
some  have  repaid  it  by  calumny." — Bradbuty, 
p.  304 — 806. 

We  think  it  of  so  much  importance  to  do 
justice  to  other  nations,  and  to  lessen  that  hatred 
and  contempt  which  race  feels  for  race,  that  we 
subjoin  two  short  passages  from  Mr.  Hall  to  the 
same  effect 
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"I  had  bills  on  Philadelphia,  and  applied  to  a 
respectable  storekeeper,  that  is,  tradesman,  of  the 
Tillage,  to  cash  me  one ;  the  amount,  however, 
fras  beyond  any  remittance  he  had  occasion  to 
make,  but  he  immediately  offered  me  whatever 
sum  I  might  require  for  my  journey,  with  no 
better  security  than  my  word  for  its  repayment 
at  Philadelphia:  he  even  insisted  on  my  taking 
more  than  I  mentioned  as  sufficient.  I  do  not 
believe  this  trait  of  liberality  would  surprise  an 
American ;  for  no  one  in  the  states,  to  whom  I 
mentioned  it,  seemed  to  consider  it  as  more 
than  any  stranger  of  respectable  appearance 
might  have  looked  for,  in  similar  circumstan- 
ces: but  it  might  well  surprise  an  English 
traveller,  who  had  been  told,  as  I  had,  that  the 
Americans  never  failed  to  cheat  and  insult  every 
Englishman  who  travelled  through  their  coun- 
try, especially  if  they  knew  him  to  be  an  officer. 
This  latter  particular  they  never  failed  to  inform 
themselves  of,  for  they  are  by  no  means  bashful 
in  inqiyries :  but  if  the  discovery  operated  in 
any  way  upon  their  behaviour,  it  was  rather 
to  my  advantage ;  nor  did  I  meet  with  a  sin- 
gle instance  of  incivility  betwixt  Canada  and 
Uharleston,  except  at  the  Shenandoah  Point, 
from  a  drunken  English  deserter.  My  testimony 
in  this  particular,  jnll  certainly  not  invalidate 
the  complaints  of  many  other  travellers,  who,  I 
doubt  not,  have  frequently  encountered  rude 
treatment,  and  quite  as  frequently  deserved  it; 
but  it  will  at  least  prove  the  possibility  of  tra- 
versing the  United  States  without  insult  or 
inierrnptiou,  and  even  of  being  occasionally 
surprised  by  liberality  and  kindness.'' — Hali,  p. 
255,  256. 

'*  I  fell  into  very  pleasant  society  at  Washing- 
ton. Strangers  who  intend  slaying  some  days 
in  a  town,  usually  take  lodgings  at  a  boarding- 
house,  in  preference  to  a  tavern :  in  this  way 
they  obtain  the  best  society  the  place  affi^rds; 
for  there  are  always  gentlemen  and  frequently 
ladies,  either  visitors  or  temporary  residents, 
who  live  in  this  manner  to  avoid  the  trouble  of 
housekeeping.  At  Washington,  during  the  sit- 
tings of  Congress,  the  boarding-houses  are  di- 
vided into  messes,  according  to  the  political 
principles  of  the  inmates,  nor  is  a  stranger 
admitted  without  some  introduction,  and  the 
consent  of  the  whole  company.  I  chanced  to 
join  a  democratic  mess,  and  name  a  few  of  its 
members  with  gratitude,  for  the  pleasure  their 
society  gave  me — Commodore  Decatur  and  his 
lady,  the  Abbe  Correa,  the  great  botanist  and 
plenipotentiary  of  Portugal,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Board,  known 
las  the  author  of  a  humorous  publication  entitled 
**John  Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan,'  with  eight 
or  ten  members  of  Congress,  principally  from 
the  western  states,  which  are  generally  consi- 
dered as  most  decidedly  hostile  to  England,  but 
whom  I  did  not  on  this  account  find  less  good- 
humoured  and  courteous.  It  is  from  thus  living 
in  daily  intercourse  with  the  leading  characters 
of  the  country,  that  one  is  enabled  to  judge  with 
some  degree  of  certainty  of  the  practices  of  its 
government;  for  to  know  the  paper  theory  is 
nothing,  unless  it  be  compared  with  the  instru- 
ments employed  to  carry  it  into  eflfect  A  poli- 
.ical  constitution  may  be  nothing  but  a  cabalistic 


form,  to  extort  money  and  power  from  the  people; 
but  then  the  jugglers  must  be  in  the  dark,  and 
"  no  admittance  behind  the  curtain."  This  way 
of  living  affisrds,  too,  the  best  insight  into  the 
best  part  of  society :  for  if  in  a  free  nation  the 
depositaries  of  the  public  confidence  be  ignorant 
or  vulgar,  it  is  a  very  fruitless  search  to  look 
for  the  opposite  qualities  in  those  they  represent; 
whereas,  if  these  be  well-informed  in  mind  and 
manners,  it  proves  at  the  least  an  inclination 
towards  knowledge  and  refinement  in  the  gene- 
ral mass  of  citizens  by  whom  they  are  selected. 
My  own  experience  obliges  me  to  a  favonrable 
verdict  in  this  particular.  I  found  the  little  circle 
into  which  I  had  happily  fallen  full  of  good  sense 
and  good  humour,  and  never  quitted  it  without 
feeling  myself  a  gainer,  on  the  score  either  of 
useful  information  or  of  social  enjoyment"-— 
HaH  p.  329-^331, 

In  page  253  Mr.  Hall  pays  some  very  hand- 
some compliments  to  the  gallantry,  high  feeling 
and  humanity  of  the  American  troops.  Such 
passages  reflect  the  highest  honour  upon  Mr. 
Hall.  They  are  full  of  courage  as  well  as  kind- 
ness, and  will  never  be  forgiven  at  home* 

Literature  the  Americans  have  none — ^no  na- 
tive literature,  we  mean.  It  is  all  imported.  They 
had  a  Franklin,  indeed ;  and  may  aflford  to  live 
for  half  a  century  on  his  fame.  There  is,  or 
was  a  Mr.  Dwight,  who  wrote  some  poems; 
and  his  baptismal  name  was  Timothy.  There 
is  also  a  small  account  of  Virginia  by  Jefferson, 
and  an  epic  by  Joel  Barlow ;  and  some  pieces 
of  pleasantry  by  Mr.  Irving.  But  why  should 
the  Americans  write  books,  when  a  six  weeks' 
passage  brings  them,  in  their  own  tongae,  our 
sense,  science  and  genius,  in  bales  and  hogs- 
heads? Prairies,  steam-boats,  grist-mills,  are 
their  natural  objects  for  centuries  to  come. 
Then,  when  they  have  got  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
— epic  poems,  plays,  pleasures  of  memory  and 
all  the  elegant  gratifications  of  an  ancient  people 
who  have  tamed  the  wild  earth,  and  set  down 
to  amuse  themselves^ — ^This  is  the  natural 
march  of  human  affairs. 

The  Americans,  at  least  in  the  old  states,  are 
a  very  religious  people:  but  there  is  no  seqt 
there  which  enjoys  the  satisfaction  of  excluding 
others  from  civil  offices;  nor  does  any  denomi- 
nation of  Christians  take  for  their  support  a 
tenth  of  produce.  Their  clergy,  however,  are 
respectable,  respected,  and  possess  no  small 
share  of  influence.  The  places  of  worship  in 
Philadelphia  in  1810,  were  as  follows :— Pres- 
byterian, 8;  Episcopalian,  4;  Methodists,  5; 
Catholic,  4;  Baptist,  6;  Quakers,  4;  Fighting 
Quakers,  I ;  Lutheran,  8;  Calvinist,8;  Jews,S; 
Universalists,  1 ;  Swedish  Lutheran,  1 ;  Mora- 
vian, 1 ;  Congregationalists,  1 ;  Unitarians,  1 ; 
Covenanters,  1 ;  Black  Baptists,  1 ;  Black  Epis- 
copalians,  1 ;  Black  Methodists,  2.  The  Metho- 
dists, Mr.  Palmer  tells  us,  are  becoming  tho  most 
numerous  sect  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Fearon  gives  us  this  account  of  the  state 
of  religion  at  New  York. 

**  Upon  this  interesting  topic  I  would  repeat, 
what,  indeed,  you  are  already  acquaintetl  with, 
that  legally  there  is  the  most  unlimited  liberty. 
There  is  no  state  religion,  and  no  gpvernmeni 
prosecution  of  individuals »for  conscience  sake 
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Wliether  those  halcyon  days»  which  I  think 
voQld  attend  a  similar  state  of  things  in  Eng- 
land, are  in  existence  here,  must  be  left  for 
fntnre  observation.    There  are  five  Dutch  Re- 
formed churches ;  six  PresbjTterian ;  three  As- 
sociated Reformed  ditto,  one  Associated  Pres- 
bfterian;  one  Reformed  ditto;  five  Methodist; 
tvo  ditto ybr  blaeksf  one  German  Reformed;  one 
EvaDgelical  Lutheran;   one  Moravian;   four 
Trinitarian  Baptist;  one  Universalist;  two  Ca- 
tholic; three  Quaker;  eight  Episcopalian;  one 
Jews'  Synagogue;  and  to  this  I  would  add  a 
small  meeting  which  is  but  little  known,  at 
which  the  priest  is  dispensed  with,  every  mem- 
ber following  what  they  call  the  apostolic  plan 
of  instructing  each  other,  and  '  building  one 
another  up  in  their  most  holy  faith.'    The  Pres- 
byterian and  Episcopalian,  or  Church  of  Eng- 
land sects,  take  the  precedence  in  numbers  and 
in  respectability.    Their  ministers  receive  from 
two  to  eight  thousand  dollars  per  annum.    All 
the  churches  are  well  filled :  they  are  the  fash- 
ionable places  for  display/  and  the  sermons  and 
talents  of  the  minister  offer  never>ending  sub- 
jects of  interest  when  social  converse  has  been 
exhaiuted  upon  the  bad  conduct  and  inferior 
nature  of  niggtart  (negroes);  the  price  of  flour 
at  Liverpool;  the  capture  of  the  Uuerriiret  and 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans.    The  perfect  equali- 
ty of  all  sects  seems  to  have  deadened  party 
feeling:    controversy  is  but  little   known."— 
Fcantit  p.  45, 46. 

The  absence  of  controversy,  Mr.  Fearon 
seems  \o  imagine,  has  produced  indifierence ; 
and  he  heaves  a  sigh  to  the  memory  of  depart- 
ed oppression.  "  Can  it  be  possible  (he  asks) 
Ibac  the  non-existence  of  religious  oppression 
has  lessened  religious  knowledge,  and  made 
men  soperstitiously  dependent  upon  outward 
form,  instead  of  internal  purity  1 '  To  which 
qaestion  (a  singular  one  from  an  enlightened 
man  like  Mr.  Fearon),  we  answer,  that  the  ab- 
sence of  religious  oppression  has  not  lessened 
religious  knowledge,  but  theological  animosity; 
and  made  men  more  dependent  upon  pious  ac- 
tions, and  less  upon  useless  and  unintelligible 
wrangling.* 

The  great  curse  of  America  is  the  institution 
of  slavery— of  itself  far  more  than  the  foulest 
blot  upon  their  national  character*  and  an  evil 
which  counterbalances  all  the  excisemen,  licens- 
ersy  and  tax-gatherers  of  England.    No  virtu- 
ous man  ought  to  trust  his  own  character,  or 
the  character  of  his  children,  to  the  demoral- 
izing efiecis  pfVMluced  by  commanding  slaves. 
Jostice»  gentleness,  pity  and  humility  soon  give 
way  before  them.  Conscience  suspends  its  func- 
tioBs.    The  love  of  command— the  impatience 
of  restiatnt,  get  the  better  of  every  other  feel- 
ing; and  cruelty  has  no  other  limit  than  fear. 

**  There  must  doubtless/  says  Mr.  Jefierson, 
'  be  an  unhappy  influence  on  the  manners  of 
the  people  produced  by  the  existence  of  slavery 
among  as.  The  whole  commerce  between  mas- 


*  Mr.  PeKBoa  mentioui  a  religiout  lottery  for  bnildtng 
ft  Plpeabyienaii  church.  What  will  Mr.  Ittnleton  say  to 
.hia!  ha  i^haidJy  prepared,  we  tnapeot,  for  this  onion  of 
CUrin  and  the  I^ittle  Go.  Every  advantage  will  be  made 
if  it  by  the  wit  and  eloquence  of  hie  fiscal  opponent  ,'•— 
■nr  wall  ii  pa&s  nnfaeedad  by  Bfr.  Biah. 
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ter  and  slave  is  a  perpetual  exercise  of  the  most 
boisterous  passions ;  the  most  unremitting  des- 
potism on  the  one  part,  and  degrading  submis 
sions  on  the  other.  Our  children  see  this,  and 
learn  to  imitate  it;  for  man  is  an  imitative  ani- 
mal. The  parent  storms,  the  child  looks  on« 
catches  the  lineaments  of  wrath,  puts  on  the 
same  airs  in  the  circle  of  smaller  slaves^  gives 
loose  to  the  worst  of  passions ;  and  thus  nursed, 
educated,  and  daily  exercised  in  tyranny,  can- 
not but  be  stamped  by  it  with  odious  peculiari- 
ties. The  man  must  be  a  prodigy  who  can 
retain  his  morals  and  manners  nndepraved  by 
such  circumstances.' — Notes,  p.  241.*— /fa//,  p. 
469. 

The  following  picture  of  a  slave  song  is  quot- 
ed by  Mr.  Hall  from  the  **  Letters  on  Virginia." 

'* '  I  took  the  boat  this  morning,  and  crossed 
the  ferry  over  to  Portsmouth,  the  small  town 
which  I  told  you  is  oppoxi'^e  to  this  place.  It 
was  court-day,  and  a  large  crowd  of  people  was 
gathered  about  the  door  of  the  court-house.  I 
had  hardly  got  upon  the  steps  to  look  in,  when 
my  ears  were  assailed  by  the  voice  of  singing* 
and  turning  round  to  discover  from  what  quarter 
it  came,  I  saw  a  group  of  about  thirty  negroes, 
of  different  sizes  and  ages,  following  a  rough- 
looking  while  man,  who  sat  carelessly  lolling  in 
his  sulky.  They  had  just  turned  round  the  co^ 
ner,  and  were  coming  up  the  main  street  to  pasfi 
by  the  spot  where  I  stood,  on  their  way  out  of 
town.  As  they  came  nearer,  I  saw  some  of 
them  loaded  with  chains  to  prevent  their  escape; 
while  others  had  hold  of  each  other's  hands, 
strongly  grasped,  as  if  to  support  themselves  in 
their  affliction.  I  particularly  noticed  a  poor 
mother,  with  an  infant  suckling  at  her  breast 
as  she  walked  along,  while  two  small  children 
had  hold  of  her  apron  on  either  side,  almost 
running  to  keep  up  with  the  rest  They  came^ 
along  singing  a  little  wild  hymn,  of  sweet  and' 
mournful  melody,  flying,  by  a  divine  instinct  of 
the  heart,  to  the  consolation  of  religion,  the  last 
refuge  of  the  unhappy,  to  support  them  in  their 
distress.  The  sulky  now  stopped  before  the 
tavern,  at  a  little  distance  beyond  the  court- 
house, and  the  driver  got  out.  *  My  dear  sir,' 
said  I  to  a  person  who  stood  near  me,  'can  you 
tell  me  what  these  poor  people  have  been  doing! 
What  is  their  crime?  and  what  is  to  be  their 
punishment  1'  '  O,'  said  he,  *  it's  nothing  at  all 
but  a  parcel  of  negroes  sold  to  Carolina;  and 
that  man  is  their  driver,  who  has  bought  them ' 
<  But  what  have  they  done,  that  they  should  bo 
sold  into  banishment!'  'Done,'  said  he,  'no- 
thing at  all,  that  I  know  of;'  their  masters  wanted 
money,  I  suppose,  and  these  drivers  give  eooil 
prices.'  Here  the  driver  having  supplied  him- 
self with  brandy,  and  his  horse  with  water, 
(the  poor  negroes,  of  course,  wanted  nothing,) 
stepped  into  his  chair  again,  cracked  his  whip, 
and  drove  on,  while  the  miserable  exiles  fol- 
lowed in  funeral  procession  behind  him.' " 
HalU  858—360. 

The  law  by  which  slaves  are  governed  in  the 
Garolinas,  is  a  provincial  law  as  old  as  1740. 
but  made  perpetual  in  1783.  By  this  law  it  is 
enacted,  that  every  negro  shall  be  presumed  a 
slave,  unless  the  contrary  appear.  The  8th 
clause  allows  two  justices  ol  the  i>eace,  and 
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three  freeholders,  power  to  put  them  to  any 
manner  of  death;  the  evidence  against  them 
may  be  without  oath. — No  slave  is  to  traffic  on 
tiis  own  account.— Any  person  murdering  a 
slave  is  to  pay  100il-~or  HL  if  he  cuts  out  the 
tongue  of  a  slave. — Any  white  man  meeting 
seven  slaves  together  on  an  high  road,  may 
give  them  twenty  lashes  each^ — ^No  man  must 
teach  a  slave  to  write,  under  penally  of  100/. 
currency.  We  have  Mr.  Hall's  authority  for 
the  existence  and  enforcement  of  this  law  at  the 
present  day.  Mr.  Fearon  has  recorded  some 
facts  still  more  instructive. 

"  Observing  a  great  many  coloured  people,  par- 
ticularly females,  in  these  boats,  I  concluded  that 
they  were  emigrants,  who  had  proceeded  thus 
far  on  their  route  towards  a  settlement.  The  fact 
proved  to  be,  that  fourteen  of  the  flats  were 
freighted  with  human  beings  for  sale.  They 
had  been  collected  in  the  several  states  by  slave 
dealers,  and  shipped  from  Kentucky  for  a  mar- 
ket. They  were  dressed  up  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, on  the  same  principle  that  jockeys  do 
horses  upon  sale.  The  following  is  a  specimen 
of  advertisements  on  this  subject. 

'twenty  dollahi  bswabd 

'''Will  be  paid  for  apprehending  and  lodging 
in  jail,  or  delivering  to  the  subscriber,  the  fol- 
lowing slaves,  belonging  to  Joseph  Irviv,  of 
Ibervilk. — TOM,  a  very  light  mulatto,  blue  eyes, 
6  feet  10  inches  high,  appears  io  be  about 
35  years  of  age;  an  artful  fellow — can  read 
and  write,  and  preaches  occasionally. — CHAR- 
LOTTE, a  black  wench,  round  and  full  faced, 
tall,  straight  and  likely— about  25  years  of  age, 
and  wife  of  the  above-named  Tom. — These 
slaves  decamped  from  their  owner*s  plantation 
on  the  night  of  the  14th  September  insL' " — 
Fearon,  p.  270. 

"The  three  'African  churches,'  as  they  are 
called,  are  for  all  those  native  Americans  who 
are  black,  or  have  any  shade  of  colour  darker 
than  white.  These  persons,  though  many  of  them 
are  possessed  of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  are  not 
admitted  into  the  churches  which  are  visited  by 
whites.  There  exists  a  penal  law,  deeply  writ- 
ten in  the  mind  of  the  whole  wliite  population, 
which  subjects  their  coloured  fellow-citizens  to 
unconditional  contumely  and  never-ceasing  in- 
sult No  respectability,  however  unquestionable, 
— no  property,  however  lai^e^ — no  character, 
however  unblemished,  will  gain  a  man,  whose 
body  is  (in  American  estimation)  cursed  with 
even  a  twentieth  portion  of  the  blood  of  his 
African  ancestry,  admission  into  society!!! 
They  are  considered  as  mere  Pariahs — as  out- 
casts and  vagrants  upon  the  face  of  the  earth! 
I  make  no  reflection  upon  these  things,  but 
leave  the  facts  for  your  consideration." — Ibid^ 
p.  168,  169. 

That  such  feelings  and  such  practices  should 
exist  among  men  who  know  the  value  of  liberty, 
and  profess  to  understand  its  principles,  is  the 
consummation  of  wickedness.  Every  Ameri- 
can who  loves  his  country,  should  dedicate  his 
whole  life,  and  every  faculty  of  his  soul,  to 
efface  this  foul  stain  from  its  character.  If 
nations  rank  according  to  their  wisdom  and 
ihfir  virtue,  what  right  has  the  American,  a 


scourger  and  murderer  of  slaves,  to  compare 
himself  with  the  least  and  lowest  of  the  Eu- 
ropean nations? — much  more  with  this  gfcat 
and  humane  country,  where  the  greatest  kwd 
dare  not  lay  a  finger  upon  the  meanest  peasant! 
What  is  freedom,  where  all  are  not  free  7  where 
the  greatest  of  God's  blessings  is  limited,  with 
impious  caprice,  to  the  colour  of  the  bodyl 
And  these  are  the  men  who  taunt  the  English 
with  their  corrupt  Parliament,  with  their  buying 
and  selling  votes.  Let  the  world  judge  which 
is  the  most  liable  to  censure — we  who,  in  the 
midst  of  our  rottenness,  have  torn  off  the 
manacles  of  slaves  all  over  the  world; — or 
they  who,  with  their  idle  purity  and  useless 
perfection,  have  remained  mute  and  careless, 
while  groans  echoed  and  whips  clanked  round 
the  very  walls  of  their  spotless  Congress.  We 
wish  well  to  America-^we  rejoice  in  her  pros- 
perity— and  are  delighted  to  resist  the  absurd 
impertinence  with  which  the  character  of  her 
people  is  often  treated  in  this  country :  but  the 
existence  of  slavery  in  America  is  an  atrocious 
crime,  with  which  no  measures  can  be  kept — 
for  which  her  situation  affords  no  sort  of  apology 
— which  makes  liberty  itself  distrusted,  and  the 
boast  of  it  disgusting. 

As  for  emigration,  every  man,  of  course,  must 
determine  for  himself.  A  carpenter  under  thirty 
years  of  age,  who  finds  himself  at  Cincinnati 
with  an  axe  over  his  shoulder,  and  ten  pounds 
in  his  pocket,  will  get  rich  in  America,  if  the 
change  of  climate  does  not  kill  him.  So  will  a 
farmer  who  emigrates  early  with  some  capital. 
But  any  person  with  tolerable  prosperity  here 
had  better  remain  where  he  is.  There  are 
considerable  evils,  no  doubt,  in  England:  bot 
it  would  be  madness  not  to  admit  that  it  is, 
upon  the  whole,  a  very  happy  country, — and  we 
are  much  mistaken  i[  the  next  twenty  years 
will  not  bring  with  it  a  great  deal  of  internal 
improvement.  The  country  has  long  been 
groaning  under  the  evils  of  the  greatest  foreign 
war  we  were  ever  engaged  in;  and  we  are  just 
beginning  to  look  again  into  our  home  affairs. 
Political  economy  has  made  an  astonishing  pro- 
gress since  they  were  last  investigated;  and 
every  session  of  Parliament  brushes  off  some 
of  the  cobwebs  and  dust  of  our  ancestors.* 
The  Apprentice  Laws  have  been  swept  away ; 
the  absurd  nonsense  of  the  Usury  Laws  will 
probably  soon  follow;  Public  Education  and 
Saving  Banks  have  been  the  invention  of  these 
last  ten  years ;  and  the  strong  fortress  of  bigotry 
has  been  rudely  assailed.  Then,  with  all  its 
defects,  we  have  a  Parliament  of  inestimable 
value.  If  there  be  a  place  in  any  country  where 
500  well-educated  men  can  meet  together  and 
talk  with  impunity  of  public  affairs,  and  if  what 
they  say  is  published,  that  country  must  im- 
prove. It  is  not  pleasant  to  emigrate  into  a 
country  of  changes  and  revolution,  the  size  and 
integrity  of  whose  empire  no  man  can  predicL 


*  In  a  scarcity  which  occurred  little  more  than  twenty 

Jean  ago,  every  judge,  (exeept  the  lord  chaneelior,  then 
nvtiee  of  the  Common  Pleat^  and  Seijeant  Remington,) 
when  they  char^  the  rrand  jury,  attributed  the  scarciiy 
to  the  combinations  of  the  farmer*;  and  complained  of  it 
at  a  verv  serioiu  evil.  Such  doctrines  would  not  now  b« 
tolerated  in  the  mouth  of  a  schoolbov. 
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The  Americans  are  a  very  sensible,  reliecting 
people,  and  have  condacted  their  affairs  ex- 
tftmeljr  well ;  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
eeive  that  such  an  empire  should  very  long 
remain  nndivided,  or  that  the  dwellers  on  the 
Colombia  should  hare  common  interest  with 
tlie  narigators  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware. 
England  is,  to  be  sure,  a  very  expensive  coun- 
try; bol  a  million  of  millions  has  been  expended 
in  making  it  habilfcble  and  comfortable;  and 
this  is  a  constant  source  of  revenue,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  a  constant  diminution  of  ex- 
pense to  every  man  living  in  it.  The  price  an 
fogUshman  pays  for  a  tampike  road  is  not 
eqnal  to  the  tenth  part  of  what  the  delay  would 
cost  him  without  a  turnpike.  The  New  River 
Company  brings  water  to  every  inhabitant  of 
Londo9  at  an  infinitely  less  price  than  he  could 
lip  fir  it  oat  of  the  Thames.    No  country,  in 


fact,  is  so  expensive  as  one  which  human  be- 
ings  are  jast  beginning  to  inhabit; — where  there 
are  no  roads,  no  bridges,  no  skill,  no  help,  na 
combination  of  powers,  and  no  force  of  capital. 
How,  too,  can  any  man  take  upon  himself  to 
say  that  he  is  so  indifferent  to  his  country  that 
he  will  noK.  begin  to  love  it  intensely,  when  he 
is  6000  or  6000  miles  from  iti  And  what  a 
dreadful  disease  Nostalgia  must  be  on  the  banks 
of  the  Missoari  I  Severe  and  painful  poverty 
will  drive  us  all  anywhere:  but  a  wise  man 
should  be  quite  sure  that  he  has  so  irresistible 
a  plea,  before  he  ventures  on  the  Great  or  the 
Little  Wabash.  He  should  be  quite  sure  that 
he  does  not  go  there  from  ill  temper— or  to  be 
pitied— or  to  be  regretted — or  from  ignorance  of 
what  is  to  happen  to  him-— or  because  he  is  a 
poet — bat  because  he  has  not  enough  to  eat  her«» 
and  is  sure  of  abundance  where  he  is  goiof. 
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GAME   laws: 


[EDiHsuaeR  Rsvivw,  1819l] 


Tbs  evil  of  the  Game  Laws,  in  their  present 
state,  has  long  been  felt,  and  of  late  years  has 
certainly  rather  increased  than  diminished.  We 
believe  that  they  cannot  long  remain  in  their 
present  state ;  and  we  are  anxious  to  express 
oar  opinion  of  those  changes  which  they  ought 
to  experience. 

We  thoroughly  acquiesce  in  the  importance 
of  encouraging  those  field  sports  which  are  so 
congenial  to  the  habit;!  of  Englishmen,  and 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  afford  the 
only  elTeciual  counterbalance  to  the  allurements 
of  great  towns.  We  cannot  conceive  a  more 
pernicious  condition  for  a  great  nation,  than 
that  its  aristocracy  should  be  shut  up  fh>m  one 
year's  end  to  another  in  a  metropolis,  while  the 
mass  of  its  rural  inhabitants  are  leA  to  the 
management  of  factors  and  agents.  A  great 
man  returning  from  London  to  spend  his  sum- 
mer in  the  country,  diffuses  his  intelligence, 
improves  manners,  communicates  pleasure,  re- 
strains the  extreme  violence  of  subordinate 
politicians,  and  makes  the  middling  and  lower 
classes  better  acquainted  with,  and  more  jittach- 
ed  to  their  natural  leaders.  At  the  same  time, 
a  residence  in  the  country  gives  to  the  makers 
of  laws  an  opportunity  of  studying  those  interests 
which  they  may  afterwards  be  called  upon  to 
protect  and  arrange.  Nor  is  it  unimportant  to 
the  character  of  the  higher  orders  themselves, 
that  they  should  pass  a  considerable  part  of  the 
year  in  the  midst  of  these  their  larger  families; 
that  they  should  occasionally  be  thrown  among 
simple,  laborious,  frugal  people,  and  be  stimu- 
lated to  resist  the  prodigality  of  courts,  by  view- 
ing with  their  own  eyes  the  merits  and  the 
wretchedness  of  the  poor. 

Laws  for  the  preservation  of  game  are  not 
only  of  importance,  as  they  increase  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  country,  but  they  may  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  perfectly  just  The  game 
which  my  land  feeds  is  certainly  mine;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  game  which  all  the  land  feeds 
certainly  belongs  to  all  the  owners  of  the  land; 
and  the  only  practical  way  of  dividing  it  is,  to 
give  to  each  proprietor  what  he  can  take  on  his 
own  ground.  Those  who  contribute  nothing  to 
the  support  of  the  animal,  can  have  no  possible 
right  to  a  share  in  the  distribution.  To  say  of 
animals,  that  they  are/ras  Naiura,  means  only, 
that  the  precise  place  of  their  birth  and  nurture 
is  not  known.  How  they  shall  be  divided,  is  a 
matter  of  arrangement  among  those  whose  col- 
lected property  certainly  has  produced  and  fed 
diem;  but  the  case  is  completely  made  out 
against  those  who  have  no  land  at  all,  and  who 
cannot,  therefore,  have  been  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree instrumental  to  their  production.  If  a  large 

*  Ikm  latm  tonVu  (hum  Laun.    Rest  Fenner,  Black  k, 

Co.    London,  181& 


pond  were  divided  by  eenain  marks  into  foof 
parts,  and  allotted  to  that  number  of  proprietors, 
the  fish  contained  in  that  pond  would  be,  in  the 
same  sense,  ^eras  NaturcU  Nobody  could  tell  in 
which  particular  division  each  carp  had  been 
bom  and  bred.  The  owners  would  arrange 
their  respective  rights  and  pretensions  in  the 
best  way  they  could;  but  the  clearest  of  all  pos- 
sible propositions  would  be,  that  the  four  pro- 
prietors, among  them,  made  a  complete  title  to 
all  the  fish ;  and  that  nobody  but  them  had  the 
smallest  title  to  the  smallest  share.  This  we 
say  in  answer  to  those  who  contend  that  there 
is  no  foundation  for  any  system  of  game  laws; 
that  animals  bom  wild  are  the  property  of  the 
public ;  and  that  their  appropriation  is  nothing 
but  tyranny  and  usurpation. 

In  addition  to  these  arguments,  it  is  perhaps 
scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  nothing  which 
is  worth  having,  which  is  accessible,  and  sup- 
plied only  in  limited  quantities,  could  exist  at 
all,  if  it  was  not  considered  as  the  property  of 
some  individual.  If  every  body  might  take 
game  wherever  they  found  it,  there  would  soon 
be  an  end  of  every  species  of  game.  The  ad- 
vantage would  not  be  extended  to  fresh  classes, 
but  be  annihilated  for  all  classes.  Besides  all 
this,  the  privilege  of  killing  game  could  not  be 
granted  without  the  privilege  of  trespassing  on 
landed  property  ;~an  intolerable  evil,  which 
would  entirely  destroy  the  comfort  and  privacy 
of  a  country  life. 

But  though  a  system  of  game  laws  is  of  great 
use  in  promoting  country  amusements,  and 
may,  in  itself,  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  justice, 
its  effects,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  are  by  no  means 
favourable  to  the  morals  of  the  poor. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  an  uneducated  man 
understand  in  what  manner  a  bird  hatched  no- 
body knows  where, — to-day  living  in  my  field, 
to-morrow  in  yours, — should  be  as  strictly  pro- 
perty as  the  goose  whose  whole  history  can  be 
traced,  in  the  most  authentic  and  satisfactory 
manner,  from  the  egg  to  the  spit  The  argu* 
ments  upon  which  this  depends  are  so  contrary 
to  the  notions  of  the  poor, — so  repugnant  to 
their  passions,— and,  perhaps,  so  much  above 
their  comprehension,  that  they  are  totally  una- 
vailing. The  same  man  who  would  respect  an ' 
orchard,  a  garden  or  an  hen-roost,  scarcely 
thinks  he  is  committing  any  fault  at  all  in  in- 
vading the  game-covers  of  his  richer  neigh- 
bour; and  as  soon  as  he  becomes  wearied  of 
honest  industry,  his  first  resource  is  in  plunder- 
ing the  rich  magazine  of  hares,  pheasants  and 
partridges — the  top  and  bottom  dishes,  which  on 
every  side  of  his  village  are  ranning  and  flying 
before  his  eyes.  As  these  things  cannot  be 
done  with  safety  in  the  day,  they  must  be  done 
in  the  night; — and  in  this  manner  a  lawless 
marauder  is  oAen  formed,  who  proceeds  from 
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one  inrringement  of  law  and  property  to  an* 
adier,  till  he  becomes  a  thoroughly  bad  and 
eornipted  member  of  society. 

These  few  preliminary  observations  lead  na- 
turally to  the  two  principal  considerations  which 
sre  to  be  kept  in  view,  in  reforming  the  game 
lavs  ;~to  preserve,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with 
JQstice,  the  amusements  of  the  rich  and  to  di- 
minish, as  mnch  as  possible,  the  temptations  of 
(he  poor.  And  these  ends,  it  seems  to  ns,  will 
be  best  answered, 

I.  By  abolishing  qualifications.  2.  By  giving 
to  erery  man  a  property  in  the  game  upon  his 
land.  8.  By  allowing  game  to  be  bought  by  any 
body,  and  sold  by  its  lawful  possessors.* 

Nothing  can  be  more  grossly  absurd  than  the 
present  state  of  the  game  laws,  as  far  as  they 
concern  the  qualification  for  shooting.   In  Eng* 
land,  no  man  can  possibly  hare  a  legal  right  to 
till  game,  who  has  not  l6oL  a  year  in  land  rent 
With  ns  in  Scotland,  the  rule  is  not  quite  so 
inflexible,  though  in  principle  not  very  different 
Bat  we  shall  speak  to  the  case  which  concerns 
by  far  the  greatest  number :  and  certainly  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  more  absurd  and 
capricious  limitation.  For  what  possible  reason 
is  a  man,  who  has  only  90L  per  annum  in  land, 
not  to  kill  the  game  which  his  own  land  nou- 
rishes r    If  the  legislature  really  conceives,  as 
ve  have  heard  surmised  by  certain  learned 
iqaires,  that  a  person  of  such  a  degree  of  for« 
(one  should  be  confined  to  profitable  pursuits, 
and  debarred  from  that  pernicious  idleness  into 
which  he  would  be  betrayed  by  field  sports,  it 
vonld  then  be  expedient  to  make  a  qnalification 
for  bowls  or  skittles — to  prevent  small  land- 
owners from  going  to  races  or  following  a  pack 
of  hounds — and  to  prohibit  to  men  of  a  certain 
income,  every  other  species  of  amusement  as 
well  as  this.    The  only  instance,  however,  in 
which  this  paternal  care  is  exercised,  is  that  in 
which  the  amusement  of  the  smaller  landowner 
is  supposed  to  interfere  with  those  of  his  richer 
neighbour.    He  may  do  what  he  pleases,  and 
elect  any  other  species  of  ruinous  idleness  but 
that  in  which  the  upper  classes  of  society  are 
his  rivals. 

Xay,  the  law  is  so  excessively  ridiculous  in 
the  case  of  small  landed  proprietors,  that  on  a 
property  of  less  than  100^  per  annum,  no  human 
fidng  has  the  right  of  shooting.  It  is  not  con- 
fitted  but  annihilated.  The  lord  of  the  manor 
mar  be  warned  off  by  the  proprietor;  and  the 
proprietor  may  be  informed  against  by  any 
body  who  sees  him  sporting.  .The  case  is  still 
^tron;rer  in  the  instance  of  large  farms.  In 
Noithumberland,  and  on  the  borders  of  Scot- 
huid,  there  are  large  capitalists  who  farm  to  the 
&monnt  of  two  or  three  thousand  per  annum, 
who  have  the  permission  of  their  distant  non- 
resident landlords  to  do  what  they  please  with 
the  game,  and  yet  who  dare  not  fire  off  a  gun 
upon  their  own  land.  Can  any  thing  be  more 
utterly  absurd  and  preposterous,  than  that  the 
landbrd  and  the  wealthy  tenant  together  cannot 
make  up  a  title  to  the  hare  which  is  fattened 
Dpon  the  choicest  produce  of  their  land  t  That 
the  landlord,  who  can  let  to  farm  the  fertility  of 
ibe  land  for  growing  wheat,  cannot  let  to  farm 

*  All  this  has  linee  been  established. 


its  power  of  growing  partridges  t  That  he  may 
reap  by  deputy,  but  cannot  on  that  manor  shoot 
by  deputy!  Is  it  possible  that  any  respectable 
magistrate  could  fine  a  farmer  for  killing  a  hare 
upon  his  own  grounds  with  his  landlord's  con- 
sent, without  feeling  that  he  was  violating  every 
feeling  of  common  sense  and  justice  ! 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  game  laws,  there 
has  sprung  up  an  entirely  new  species  of  pro- 
pertv,  which  of  course  is  completely  overlooked 
by  tneir  provisions.    An  Englishman  may  pos- 
sess a  million  of  money  in  funds  or  merchan- 
dize— may  be  the  Baring  or  the  ^o]9e  of  Europe 
— provide  to  government  the  sudden  means  of 
equipping  fleets  and  armies,  and  yet  be  without 
the  power  of  smiting  a  single  partridge,  though 
invited  by  the  owner  of  the  game  to  participate 
in  his  amusement    It  is  idle  to  say  that  the 
difficultyinay  be  got  over  by  purchasing  land: 
the  question  is,  upon  what  pnnciple  of  justice 
can  the  existence  of  the  difficulty  be  defended  1 
If  the  right  of  keeping  men-servants  was  con- 
fined to  persons  who  had  more  than  lOOA  a  year 
in  the  funds,  the  difficulty  might  be  got  over  by 
every  man  who  would  change  his  landed  pro- 
perty to  that  extent    But  what  could  justify  so 
capricious  a  partiality  to  one  species  of  pro- 
perty 1    There  might  be  some  apology  for  such 
laws  at  the  time  they  were  made ;  but  there  can 
be  none  for  their  not  being  now  accommodated 
to  the  changes  which  time  has  introduced.    If 
you  choose  to  exclude  poverty  from  this  species 
of  amusement,  and  to  open  it  to  wealth,  why  is 
it  not  opened  to  every  species  of  wealth  1  what 
amusement  can  there  be  morally  lawful  to  an 
holder  of  turnip  land,  and  criminal  in  a  posses- 
sor of  exchequer  bills  1    What  delights  ought 
to  be  tolerated  to  long  annuities,  from  which 
wheat  and  beans  should  be  excliided  1    What 
matters  whether  it  is  scrip  or  short-homed  cattle! 
If  the  loeua  quo  is  conceded — if  the  trespass  is 
waived — and  if  the  qualification  for  any  amuse- 
ment is  wealth,  let  it  be  any  probable  wealth— 

J}he$  agritj  dwa  positis  infcMort  nutnmis. 

It  will  be  very  easy  for  any  country  gentleman 
who  wishes  to  monopolize  to  himself  the  plea- 
sures of  shooting,  to  let  to  his  tenant  every  other 
right  attached  to  the  land,  except  the  right  of 
killing  game;  and  it  will  be  equally  easy,  in 
the  formation  of  a  new  game  act,  to  give  to  the 
landlord  a  summary  process  against  his  tenant, 
if  such  tenant  fraudulently  exercises  the  privi- 
leges he  has  agreed  to  surrender. 

The  case  which  seems  most  to  alarm  coun. 
try  gentlemen,  is  that  of  a  person  possessing  a 
few  acres  in  the  heart  of  a  manor,  who  might, 
by  planting  food  of  which  they  are  fond,  allure 
the  game  into  his  own  little  domain,  and  thus 
reap  an  harvest  prepared  at  the  expense  of  the 
neighbour  who  surrounded  him.  But,  under 
the  present  game  laws,  if  the  smaller  posses- 
sion belongs  to  a  qualified  person,  the  dai\ger 
of  intrusion  is  equally  great  as  it  would  be  un- 
der the  proposed  alteration ;  and  the  danger  from 
the  poacher  would  be  the  same  in  both  cases. 
But  if  it  is  of  such  great  consequence  to  keep 
clear  from  all  interference,  may  not  such  apiece 
of  land  be  rented  or  bought!  Or,  may  not  the 
food  which  tempts  the  game  be  sown  in  the  same 
abundance  in  the  surrounding  as  in  the  enclosed 
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and  After  all,  it  is  only  common  jastice,  that 
he  whose  property  is  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  a  preserver  of  game,  whose  com  and  turnips 
are  demolished  by  animals  preserved  for  the 
amusement  of  his  neighbour,  should  himself  be 
entitled  to  that  share  of  game  which  plunders 
upon  his  land.  The  complaint  which  the  landed 
grandee  makes  is  this.  ''Here  is  a  man  who 
has  only  a  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  land,  and 
he  expects  a  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  game. 
He  is  so  captious  and  litigious,  that  he  will  not 
be  contented  to  supply  his  share  of  the  food 
without  requiring  his  share  of  what  the  food  pro- 
duces. I  want  a  neighbour  who  has  talents  only 
for  suffering,  not  one  who  evinces  such  a  fatal 
disposition  for  enjoying.''  Upon  such  princi- 
ples as  these,  many  of  the  game  laws  have  been 
constructed,  and  are  preserved.  The  interfer- 
ence of  a  very  small  property  with  a  #ry  large 
one ;  the  critical  position  of  one  or  two  fields, 
is  a  very  serious  source  of  vexation  on  many 
other  occasions  besides  those  of  game.  He 
who  possesses  a  field  in  the  middle  of  my  pre- 
mises»  may  build  so  as  to  obstruct  my  view ; 
and  may  present  to  me  the  hinder  parts  of  a 
barn,  instead  of  one  of  the  finest  landscapes  in 
nature.  Nay,  he  may  turn  his  fields  into  tea- 
'gardens,  and  destroy  my  privacy  by  the  intro- 
duction of  every  species  of  vulgar  company. 
The  legislature,  in  all  these  instances,  has  pro- 
vided no  remedy  for  the  inconveniences  which 
a  small  property,  by  such  intermixture,  may  in- 
flict upon  a  large  one,  but  has  secured  the  same 
rights  to  unequal  proportions.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  why  these  equitable  principles 
are  to  be  violated  in  the  case  of  game  alone. 

Our  securities  against  that  rabble  of  sports- 
men which  the  abolition  of  qualifications  might 
be  supposed  to  produce,  are,  the  consent  of  the 
owner  of  the  soil  as  an  indispensable  prelimi- 
nary, guarded  by  heavy  penalties — ^and  the  price 
of  a  certificate,  rendered,  perhaps,  greater  than 
it  is  at  present.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
why  the  owner  of  the  soil,  if  the  right  of  game 
is  secured  to  him,  has  not  a  right  to  sell,  or  grant 
the  right  of  killing  it  to  whom  he  pleases— just 
as  much  as  he  has  the  power  of  appointing 
whom  he  pleases  to  kill  his  ducks,  pigeons  and 
chickens.  The  danger  of  making  the  poor  idle 
IS  a  mere  pretence.  It  is  monopoly  calling  in 
the  aid  of  hypocrisy,  and  tyranny  veiling  itself 
in  the  garb  of  philosophical  humanity.  A  poor 
man  goes  to  wakes,  fairs  and  horse-races,  with- 
out pain  andpenal^;  a  little  shopkeeper,  when 
his  work  is  over,  may  go  to  a  bullbait,  or  to  the 
cock-pit ;  but  the  idea  of  his  pursuing  an  hare, 
even  with  the  consent  of  the  landowner,  fills  the 
Bucolic  senator  with  the  most  lively  apprehen- 
sions of  relaxed  industry  and  ruinous  dissipation. 
The  truth  is,  if  a  poor  man  does  notofiend  against 
morals  or  religion,  and  supports  himself  and  his 
family  without  assistance,  the  law  has  nothing 
to  do  with  his  amusements.  The  real  barriers 
against  increase  of  sportsmen  (if  the  proposed 
alteration  were  admitted),  are,  as  we  have  before 
said,  Uie  prohibition  of  the  landowner ;  the  tax 
to  the  state  for  a  certificate ;  the  necessity  of 
labouring  for  support. — Whoever  violates  none 
of  these  rights,  and  neglects  none  of  these  duties 
in  his  sporting,  sports  without  crime ; — and  to 
franish  him  would  be  gross  and  scandalous  ty- 
rann> 


The  next  alteration  which  we  would  ptoposa 
is  that  game  should  be  made  property ;  thai  is, 
that  every  man  should  have  a  right  to  the  game 
found  upon  his  land — and  that  the  violation  of 
it  should  be  punished  as  poaching  now  is,  by 
pecuniary  penalties,  and  summary  conviction 
before  magistrates.  This  change  in  the  game 
laws  would  be  an  additional  defence  of  game: 
for  the  landed  proprietor  has  now  no  other 
remedy  against  the  qualified  intruder  upon  his 
game,  than  an  action  at  law  for  a  trespass  on 
the  land ;  and  if  the  trespasser  has  received  no 
notice,  this  can  hardly  be  called  any  remedy  at 
all.  It  is  now  no  uncommon  practice  for  per- 
sons who  have  the  exterior,  and  perhaps  the 
fortunes  of  gentlemen,  as  they  are  travelling 
from  place  to  place,  to  shoot  over  manors  where 
they  nave  no  property,  and  from  which,  ar 
strangers,  they  cannot  have  been  warned.  la 
such  case  (which,  we  repeat  again,  is  by  do 
means  one  of  rare  occurrence),  it  would,  under 
the  reformed  system,  be  no  more  difficult  for  the 
lord  of  the  soil  to  protect  his  game,  than  it  would 
be  to  protect  his  geese  and  ducks.  But  though 
game  should  be  considered  as  property  it  should 
still  be  considered  as  the  lowest  species  of  pro- 
perty— because  it  is  in  its  nature  more  vague 
and  mutable  than  any  other  species  of  property, 
and  because  depredations  upon  it  are  earned  on 
at  a  distance  from  the  dwelling,  and  without 
personal  alarm  to  the  proprietors.  It  would  be 
very  easy  to  increase  the  penalties,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  ofiences  committed  by  the  same 
individual. 

The  punishments  which  country  gentlemen 
expect  by  making  game  property,  are  the  pun- 
ishments affixed  to  ofiences  of  a  much  higher 
order:  but  country  gentlemen  must  not  be  al* 
lowed  to  legislate  exclusively  on  this,  more  than 
on  any  other  subject  The  very  mention  of 
hares  and  partridges  in  the  country,  too  often 
puts  an  end  to  common  humanity  and  common 
sense.  Game  must  be  protected ;  but  protected 
without  violating  those  principles  of  justice, 
and  that  adaptation  of  punishment  to  crime, 
which  (incredible  as  it  may  appear),  are  of  in- 
finitely greater  importance  than  the  amusements 
of  country  gentlemen. 

We  come  now  to  the  sale  of  game^ — ^The 
foundation  on  which  the  propriety  of  allowing 
this  partly  rests,  is  the  impossibility  of  prevent- 
ing iL  There  exists,  and  has  sprung  up  since 
the  game  laws,  an  enormous  mass  of  wealth, 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  land.  Do  the 
country  gentlemen  imagine  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  human  laws  to  deprive  the  three  per 
cents  of  pheasants  ?  That  there  is  upon  earth, 
air,  or  sea,  a  single  fiavour  (cost  what  crime  it 
may  to  procure  it),  that  mercantile  opulence 
will  not  procure  1  Increase  the  difficulty,  and 
you  enlist  vanity  on  the  side  of  luxury;  and 
make  that  be  sought  for  as  a  display  of  wealth, 
which  was  before  valued  only  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  appetite.  The  law  may  multiply  penal- 
ties by  reams.  Squires  may  fret  and  justices 
commit,  and  gamekeepers  and  poachers  con- 
tinue their  nocturnal  wars.  There  must  be 
game  on  Lord  Mayor's  day,  do  what  you  will. 
You  may  multiply  the  crimes  by  which  it  is  pn)* 
cured ;  but  nothing  can  arrest  its  inevitable  pro- 
gress, from  the  wood  of  the  esquire  to  the  spit 
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3f  tte  eitiwn.  The  late  law  for  preventing  the 
lale  of  game  produced  some  little  temporary 
dilllcalty  in  London  at  the  beginning  of  the  sea- 
son. The  poulterers  were  alarmed,  and  came 
to  some  resolutions.  But  the  alarm  soon  began 
to  subside  and  the  difficulties  to  vanish.  In 
another  season,  the  law  will  be  entirely  nugatory 
and  forgotten.  The  experiment  was  tried  of 
increased  severity,  and  a  law  passed  to  punish 
poachers  with  transportation  who  were  caught 
poaching  in  the  night  time  with  arms.  What 
has  the  consequence  been  1 — Not  a  cessation  of 
poaching,  but  a  succession  of  village  guerillas; 
—an  iniernecive  war  between  the  gamekeepers 
and  marauders  of  game: — the  whole  country 
flung  into  brawls  and  convulsions,  for  the  unjust 
and  exorbitant  pleasures  of  country  gentlemen. 
The  poacher  hardly  believes  he  is  doing  any 
vrottg  in  taking  partridges  and  pheasants.  He 
vonld  admit  the  justice  of  being  transported  for 
stealing  sheep;  and  his  courage  in  such  a 
transaction  would  be  impaired  by  a  conscious- 
ness he  was  doing  wrong:  but  he  has  no  such 
feeling  in  taking  game;  and  the  preposterous 
punishment  of  transportation  makes  him  despe- 
rate, and  not  timid.  Single  poachers  are  gathered 
into  large  companies,  for  their  mutual  protec- 
tion; and  go  out,  not  only  with  the  intention  of 
taking  game,  but  of  defending  what  they  take 
with  their  lives.  Such  feelings  soon  produce  a 
rivalry  of  personal  couVage,  and  a  thirst  of  re- 
Tenge  between  the  villagers  and  the  agents  of 
power.  We  extract  the  following  passages  on 
this  subject  from  the  Three  Letters  on  the  Game 
Laws. 

"The  first  and  most  palpable  efiect  has  natu- 
rally been,  an  exaltation  of  all  the  savage  and 
desperate  features  in  the  poacher's  character. 
The  war  between  him  and  the  gamekeeper  has 
neecsaarily  become  a  * bellum  intemedvum'  A 
marauder  may  hesitate  perhaps  at  killing  his 
fellow  man,  when  the  alternative  is  only  six 
months'  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail;  but 
when  the  alternative  is  to  overcome  the  keeper, 
or  to  be  torn  from  his  family  and  connections, 
and  sent  to  hard  labour  at  the  antipodes,  we 
cannot  be  much  surprised  that  murders  and 
midnight  combats  have  considerably  increased 
this  season ;  or  that  information,  such  as  the 
following,  has  frequently  enriched  the  columns 
of  the  country  newspapers." 

"'PoACHiico- — Richard  Barnett  was  on  Tues- 
day convicted  before  T.  Clutterbnck,  Esq.,  of 
keeping  and  using  engines  or  wires  for  the  de- 
struction of  game  in  the  parish  of  Dunkerton, 
and  fined  5L    He  was  taken  into  custody  by  C. 
Coates,  keeper  to  Sir  Charles  Bamfylde,  Bart., 
who  found  upon  him  seventeen  wire-snares. 
The  new  act  that  has  just  passed  against  these 
illegal  practices,  seems  only  to  have  irritated 
the  offenders,  and  made  them  more  daring  and 
desperate.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  anony- 
uions  circular  letter,  which  has  been  received 
^y  several  magistrates,  and  other  eminent  cha- 
racters in  this  neighbourhood. 

"•Take  koticx.— We  have  lately  heard  and 
ieen  that  there  is  an  act  passed,  and  whatever 
poacher  is  caught  destroying  thegame,  is  to  be 
Innf ported  for  seven  years. — Tnis  ia  English 
Utrtvf 

"'Now,  we  do  swear  to  each  other,  that  the 
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first  of  our  company  that  this  law  is  inflicted 
on,  that  there  shall  not  one  gentleman's  seat 
in  our  country  escape  the  rage  of  fire.  We  are 
nine  in  number,  and  we  will  bum  every  gentle> 
man's  house  of  note.  The  first  that  impeaches 
shall  be  shot.  We  have  sworn  not  to  impeach. 
You  may  think  it  a  threat,  but  they  will  find  it 
reality.  The  game-laws  were  too  severe  be* 
fore.  The  Lord  of  all  men  sent  these  animals 
for  the  peasants  as  well  as  for  the  prince.  God 
will  not  let  his  people  be  oppressed.  He  will 
assist  us  in  our  undertaking,  and  we  will  exe- 
cute it  with  caution.'  **^Baih  Paper. 

'''DsATH  or  ▲  PoACBKBd — On  the  evening 
of  Saturday  se'ennight,  .about  eight  or  nint 
o'clock,  a  body  of  poachers,  seven  in  number, 
assembled  by  mutual  agreement  on  the  estate 
of  the  Hon.  John  Dutton  at  Sherborne,  Glouce- 
stershire, for  the  purpose  of  taking  hares  and 
other  game.  With  the  assistance  of  two  dogs, 
and  some  nets  and  snares  which  they  brought 
with. them,  they  had  succeeded  in  catching  nme 
hares,  and  were  carrying  them  away,  when 
they  were  discovered  by  the  gamekeeper  and 
seven  others  who  were  engaged  with  him  in 
patroling  the  difierent  covers,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  game  from  nightly  depredators.  Imme- 
diately on  perceiving  the  poachers,  the  keeper 
summoned  them  in  a  civil  and  peaceable  man- 
ner to  give  up  their  names,  the  dogs,  imple- 
ments, 6lc.  they  had  with  them,  and  the  game 
they  had  taken;  at  the  same  time  assuring 
them,  that  his  party  had  firearms  (which  were 
produced  for  tne  purpose  of  convincing  and 
alarming  them),  and  representing  to  them  the 
folly  of  resistance,  as,  in  the  event  of  an  afiray, 
they  must  inevitably  be  overpowered  bysupe-- 
rior  numbers,  even  without  firearms,  which 
they  were  determined  not  to  resort  to  unless 
compelled  in  self-defence.  Notwithstanding  this 
remonstrance  of  the  keeper,  the  men  unanimous- 
ly refused  to  give  up  on  any  terms,  declaring, 
that  if  they  were  followed,  they  would  give  them- 
"  a  brush," and  would  repel  force  by  force.  The 
poachers  then  directly  took  ofi*  their  great  coats, 
threw  them  down  with  the  game,  &c.  behind 
them,  and  approached  the  keepers  in  an  atti- 
tude of  attack.  A  smart  contest  instantly  en- 
sued, both  parties  using  only  the  sticks  or  blud- 
geons they  carried:  and  such  was  the  confusion 
during  the  battle,  that  some  of  the  keepers  were 
occasionally  struck  by  their  own  comrades 
in  mistake  for  their  opponents.  After  they 
had  fought  in  this  manner  about  eight  or  ten 
minutes,  one  of  the  }}oachers  named  Robert 
Simmons,  received  a  violent  blow  upon  his  led 
temple,  which  felled  him  to  the  ground,  where 
he  lay,  crying  out  murder,  and  asking  for  mer 
cy.  The  keepers  very  humanely  desired  that 
all  violence  might  cease  on  both  sides:  upon 
which  three  of  the  poachers  took  to  flight  and 
escaped,  and  the  remaining  three,  together  with 
Simmons,  were  secured  by  the  keepers.  Sim 
mons,  by  the  assistance  of  the  other  men,  walked 
to  the  keeper's  house,  where  he  was  placed  in  a 
chair:  but  he  soon  alter  died.  His  death  was 
no  doubt  caused  by  the  pressure  of  blood  upon 
the  brain,  occasioned  by  the  rupture  of  a  vessel 
from  the  blow  he  had  received.  The  three 
poachers  who  had  been  taken  were  committed 
to  Northleach  prison.    The  inquest  upon  the 
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body  of  Simmons  was  taken  on  Monday,  before 
W.Trigge,  Gent.,  Coroner;  and  the  above  ac- 
count is  extracted  from  the  evidence  given  upon 
.hat  occasion.  The  poachers  were  all  armed 
with  bludgeons,  except  the  deceased,  who  had 
provided  himself  with  the  thick  part  of  a  flail, 
made  of  firm  knotted  crabtree,  and  pointed  at 
the  extremity,  in  order  to  thrust  with,  if  occa- 
sion required.  The  deceased  was  an  athletic 
muscular  man,  very  active,  and  aboat  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age.  He  resided  at  Bowie,  m 
Oxfordshire,  and  has  leA  a  wife  but  no  child. 
The  three  prisoners  were  heard  in  evidence; 
and  all  concurred  in  stating  that  the  keepers 
were  in  no  way  blameable,  and  attributed  their 
disaster  (o  their  own  indiscretion  and  impru- 
dence. Several  of  the  keepers'  party  were  so 
much  beat  as  to  be  now  confined  to  their  beds. 
The  two  parties  are  said  to  be  total  strangers 
to  each  other,  consequently  no  malice  prepense 
could  have  existed  between  them;  and  as  it 
appeared  to  the  jury,  aAer  a  most  mmute«and 
deliberate  investigation,  that  the  confusion  dur- 
ing the  afiray  was  so  great,  that  the  deceased 
was  as  likely  to  be  struck  by  one  of  his  own 
party  as  by  the  keepers',  they  returned  a  ver- 
dict of-^Marulaitghter  against  some  person  or 
persons  unknown.' 

**  Wretched  as  the  first  of  these  productions 
is,  I  think  It  can  scarcely  be  denied,  that  both 
its  spirit  and  its  probable  consequences  are 
wholly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  exasperation  natu- 
rally consequent  upon  the  severe  enactment  just 
alluded  to.  And  the  last  case  is  at  least  a  strong 
proof  that  severity  of  enactment  is  quite  inade- 
quate to  correct  the  evil." — (P.  856-359.) 

Poaching  will  exist  in  some  degree,  let  the 
laws  be  what  they  may;  but  the  most  certain 
method  of  checking  the  poacher  seems  to  be  by 
underselling  him.  If  game  can  be  lawfully  sold, 
the  quantity  sent  to  market  will  be  increased, 
the  price  lowered,  and,  with  that,  the  profits  and 
temptations  of  the  poacher.  Not  only  would  the 
prices  of  the  poacher  be  lowered,  but  we  much 
doubt  if  he  would  find  any  sale  at  all.  Licenses 
to  sell  game  might  be  confined  to  real  poulterers, 
and  real  occupiers  of  a  certain  portion  of  land. 
It  might  be  rendered  penal  to  purchase  it  from 
any  but  licensed  persons ;  and  in  this  way  the 
facility  of  the  lawful,  and  the  danger  of  the  un- 
lawful trade,  would  either  annihilate  the  poach- 
er's trade,  or  reduce  his  prices  so  much,  that  it 
would  be  hardly  worth  his  while  to  carry  i^  on. 
What  poulterer  in  London,  or  in  any  of  the  large 
towns,  would  deal  with  poachers,  and  expose 
himself  to  indictment  for  receiving  stolen  goods, 
when  he  might  supply  his  customers  at  fair 
prices  by  dealing  with  the  lawful  proprietor  of 
game!  Opinion  is  of  more  power  than  law. 
Such  conduct  would  soon  become  infamous; 
and  every  respectable  tradesman  would  be 
tthamed  out  of  it.  The  consumer  himself  would 
rather  buy  his  game  of  a  poulterer  at  an  increase 
of  price,  than  pick  it  up  clandestinely,  and  at  a 
great  risk,  though  a  somewhat  smaller  price, 
«irom  porters  and  boothkeepers.  Give  them  a 
chance  of  getting  it  fairly,  and  they  will  not  get 
it  unfairly.  At  present,  no  one  has  the  slightest 
shame  at  violating  a  law  which  every  body  feels 
X>  be  absurd  and  unjust 

Pou]tr>'-hou5es  are  sometimes  robbed  ;-*but 


stolen  poultry  is  rarely  offered  to  sale ; — at  least, 
nobody  pretends  that  the  shops  of  ponhererc  and 
the  tables  of  moneyed  gentlemen  are  supplied 
by  these  means.  Out  of  one  hundred  geese  that 
are  consumed  at  Michaelmas,  ninety-nine  come 
into  the  jaws  of  the  consumer  by  honest  means; 
—and  yet,  if  it  had  pleased  the  country  gentle- 
men to  have  goose  laws  as  well  as  game  laws ; 
— if  goose-keepers  had  been  appointed,  and  the 
sale  and  purchase  of  this  savoury  bird  prohi- 
bited, the  same  enjoyments  would  have  been 
procured  by  the  crimes  and  convictions  of  the 
poor;  and  the  periodical  gluttony  of  Michaelmas 
have  been  rendere4  as  guilty  and  criminal,  as  it 
is  indigestible  and  unwholesome.  Upon  this 
subject  we  shall  quote  a  passage  from  the  very 
sensible  and  spirited  letters  before  ua. 

''In  favourable  situations,  game  would  be 
reared  and  preserved  for  the  express  purpose  of 
regularly  supplying  the  market  in  fair  and  open 
competition ;  which  would  so  reduce  its  price, 
that  I  see  no  reason  why  a  partridge  shoihd  be 
dearer  than  a  rabbit,  or  a  hare  and  pheasant  than 
a  duck  or  goose.  This  is  about  the  proportion 
of  price  which  the  animals  bear  to  each  other  in 
France,  where  game  can  be  legally  sold,  and  ia 
regularly  brought  to  market;  and  where,  by  the 
way,  game  is  as  plentiful  as  in  any  cultivated 
country  in  Europe.  The  price  so  reduced  would 
never  be  enough  to  compensate  the  risk  and  pe- 
nalties of  the  unlawful  j^oacher,  who  must  there- 
fore be  dri  ven  out  of  the  market.  Doubtless,  the 
great  poulterers  of  London  and  the  commercial 
towns,  who  are  the  principal  inatigaiots  of  poach- 
ingt  would  cease  to  have  any  temptation  to  con- 
tinue so,  as  they  could  fairly  and  lawfully  pro- 
cure game  for  their  customers  at  a  cheaper  rate 
from  the  regular  breeders.  They  would,  as  they 
now  do  for  rabbits  and  wild-fowl,  contract  with 
persons  to  rear  and  preserve  them  for  the  regu- 
lar supply  of  their  shops,  which  would  be  a  much 
more  commodious  and  satisfactory,  and  less 
hazardous  way  for  them,  than  the  irregular  and 
dishonest  and  corrupting  methods  now  pursued. 
It  is  not  saying  very  much  in  favour  of  human 
nature  to  assert,  that  men  in  respectable  stations 
of  society  had  rather  procure  the  same  ends  by 
honest  than  dishonest  means.  Thus  would  all 
the  temptations  to  offend  against  the  game  laws, 
arising  from  the  change  of  society,  together  with 
the  long  chain  of  moral  and  pohtical  mischiefs, 
at  once  disappear. 

**  But  then,  m  order  to  secure  a  sufficient  breed 
of  game  for  the  supply  of  the  market,  in'  fair  and 
open  competition,  it  will  be  necessary  to  authon> 
ize  a  certain  number  of  persons,  likely  to  breed 
game  for  sale,  to  take  and  dispose  of  it  when 
reared  at  their  expense.  For  this  purpose,  I 
would  suggest  the  propriety  of  permitting  by  law 
occupiers  of  land  to  take  and  kill  game,  for  sale 
or  otherwise,  on  their  own  occupations  onfy,  un- 
less, (if  tenants,)  they  are  specifically  prohibited 
by  agreement  with  their  landlord;  reserving  the 
game  and  the  power  of  taking  it  to  himself,  (as 
is  now  frequently  done  in  leases.)  This  per- 
mission should  not,  of  course,  operate  during 
the  current  leases,  unless  by  agreement.  With 
this  precaution,  nothing  could  be  fairor  than 
such  an  enactment;  for  it  is  certainly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  occupier  that  the  game  is  raised  and 
maintained :  and  unless  he  receive  an  equivalent 
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Sir  1^  eitter  by  abatement  of  rent  apon  agree- 
meiit,or  by  permission  to  take  and  dispose  of  it, 
he  is  certainly  an  injured  man.  Whereas  it  is 
perfectly  just  that  the  owner  of  the  land  should 
bare  die  option  either  to  increase  his  rent  by 
leiTiog  the  disposal  of  his  game  to  his  tenant, 
ornee  eerra.  Uame  would  be  held  to  be  (as  in 
fact  it  is)  an  outgoing  from  the  land,  like  tithe 
and  other  burdens,  and  therefore  to  be  consi- 
dered in  a  bargain ;  and  land  would  either  be  let 
ffmt'frttf  or  a  special  reservation  of  it  made  by 
agreement. 

'Moreorer,  since  the  breed  of  game  must 
always  depend  upon  the  occupier  of  the  land, 
who  may,  and  frequently  does,  destroy  every 
head  of  it,  or  prevent  its  coming  to  maturity, 
unless  it  is  considered  in  his  rent;  the  license 
for  which  I  am  now  contending,  by  affording  an 
indoeement  to  preserve  the  breed  in  particular 
spots,  would  evidently  have  a  considerable  ef- 
fect ID  increasing  the  stock  of  game  in  other 
parts,  and  in  the  country  at  large.  There  would 
be  introduced  a  general  system  of  protection 
depending  upon  individual  interest,  instead  of  a 
general  system  of  destruction.  I  have,  therefore, 
very  little  doubt  that  the  provision  here  recom- 
mended would,  upon  the  whole,  add  facilities  to 
the  amusements  of  the  sportsman,  rather  than 
sobtnct  from  them.  A  sportsman  without  land 
might  also  hire  from  th^  occupier  of  a  large 
tract  of  land  the  privilege  of  shooting  over  it, 
which  would  answer  to  the  latter  as  well  as 
sending  his  game  to  the  market  In  short,  he 
sight  in  various  ways  get  a  fair  return,  to  which 
he  is  well  entitled  for  the  expense  and  trouble 
incurred  in  rearing  and  preserving  that  particu- 
lar species  of  stock  upon  his  land.** — (P.  837»- 
139.) 

There  are  sometimes  400  or  500  head  of  game 
killed  in  great  manors  on  a  single  day.  We 
think  it  highly  probable  the  greater  part  of  this 
harvest  (if  the  game  laws  were  altered)  would 
go  to  the  poulterer,  to  purchase  poultry  or  fish 
for  Oie  ensuing  London  season.  Nobody  is  so 
poor  and  so  distressed  as  men  of  very  large  for- 
tunes, who  are  fond  of  making  an  unwise  dis- 
play to  the  world ;  and  if  they  had  recourse  to 
these  means  of  supplying  game,  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that  the  occupation  of  the  poacher 
could  be  continued.^-The  smuggler  can  com- 
pete with  the  spirit  merchant  on  account  of  the 
great  duty  imposed  by  the  revenue ;  but  where 
there  is  no  duty  to  be  saved,  the  mere  thief— 
the  man  who  brings  the  article  to  market  with 
a  halter  around  his  neck — the  man  of  whom  it 
is  disreputable  and  penal  to  buy — who  hazards 
life,  liberty  and  property,  to  procure  the  articles 
vhichhe  sells;  such  an  adventurer  can  never 
be  long  the  rival  of  him  who  honestly  and  fairly 
prodaccs  the  articles  in  which  he  deals. — Fines, 
imprisonments,  concealment,  loss  of  character, 
are  i;reat  deductions  from  the  profits  of  any 
trade  to  which  they  attach,  and  great  discou- 
ragement to  its  pursuit. 

It  is  not  the  custom  at  present  for  gentlemen 
to  sell  their  game ;  but  the  custom  would  soon 
begin,  and  public  opinion  soon  change.  It  is 
Dot  unusual  for  men  of  fortune  to  contract  with 
their  gardeners  to  supply  their  own  tabic  and  to 
wnd  the  residue  to  market,  or  to  sell  their  veni- 
ion;  and  the  same  thin^  might  be  done  with  the 


manor.  If  game  could  be  bought,  it  would  not 
be  sent  in  presents: — barn-door  fowls  are  never 
so  sent,  precisely  for  this  reason. 

The  price  of  game  would,  under  the  system 
of  laws  of  which  we  are  speaking,  be  further 
lowered  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  game,  the 
sale  of  which,  at  present  prohibited,  would  tend 
very  much  to  the  preservation  of  English  game 
by  underselling  the  poacher.  It  would  not  be 
just,  if  it  were  possiole,  to  confine  any  of  the 
valuable  productions  of  nature  to  the  use  of 
one  class  of  men,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  the  subject  of  barter,  when  the  pro- 
prietor wished  so  to  exchange  them.  It  would 
be  just  as  reasonable  that  the  consumption  of 
salmon  should  be  confined  to  the  proprietors  of 
that  sort  of  fishery — that  the  use  of  charr  should 
be  limited  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  lakes — that 
maritime  Englishmen  should  alone  eat  oysters 
and  lobsters  as  that  every  other  class  of  the 
community  than  landowners  should  be  prohibit- 
ed from  the  acquisition  of  game. 

It  will  be  necessary,  whenever  the  game  lavrs 
are  revised,  that  some  of  the  worst  punishments 
now  infiicted  for  an  infringement  of  these  laws 
should  be  repealed.  To  transport  a  man  for 
seven  years,  on  account  of  partridges,  and  to 
harass  a  poor  wretched  peasant  in  the  Crown 
Office,  are  very  preposterous  punishments  for 
such  offences ;  htfmanit^  revolts  against  them- 
they  are  grossly  tvrannical — and  it  is  disgrace* 
ful  that  they  should  be  suffered  to  remain  on  our 
statute  books.  But  the  most  singular  of  all 
abuses,  is  the  new  class  of  punishments  which 
the  squirarchy  have  themselves  enacted  against 
depredations  on  game.  The  law  says,  that  an 
unqualified  man  who  kills  a  pheasant,  shall  pay 
five  pounds ;  out  the  squire  says  he  shall  be  shot; 
—and  accordingly  he  places  a  spring-gun  in  the 
path  of  the  poacher,  and  does  all  he  can  to  take 
away  his  lire.  The  more  humane  and  mitigated 
squire  mangles  him  with  traps;  and  the  supra- 
fine  country  gentleman  only  detains  him  in  ma- 
chines, which  prevent  his  escape,  but  do  not 
lacerate  their  captive.  Of  the  gross  illegality  of 
such  proceedings,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  Their  immorality  and  cruelty  are  equally 
clear.  If  they  are  not  put  down  by  some  decla- 
ratory law,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  judges,  in  their  invaluable  circuits  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer,  should  leave  two  or  three  of  his 
majesty's  squires  to  a  fate  too  vulgar  and  indeli- 
cate to  be  alluded  to  in  this  journal. 

Men  have  certainly  a  clear  right  to  defend 
their  property;  but  then  it  must  be  by  such 
means  as  the  law  allows : — their  houses  by  pis- 
tols, their  fields  by  actions  for  trespass,  tneir 
game  by  information.  There  is  an  end  of  law, 
if  every  man  is  to  measure  out  his  punishment 
for  his  own  wrong.  Nor  are  we  able  to  distin- 
guish between  the  guilt  of  two  persons, — the  one 
of  whom  deliberately  shoots  a  man  whom  he 
sees  in  his  fields — the  other  of  whom  purposely 
places  such  instruments  as  he  knows  will  shoot 
trespassers  upon  his  fields.  Better  that  it  should 
be  lawful  to  kill  a  trespasser  face  to  face  than 
to  place  engines  which  will  kill  him.  The  tres- 
passer ma)  be  a  child — a  wom*»n — a  son  ot 
friend.  The  spring-gun  cannot  accommodate 
itself  to  circumstances,— the  squire  or  the  game 
keeper  may. 
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These,  then,  are  our  opinions  respecting  the 
alterations  in  the  game  laws,  which,  as  ihey  now 
stand,  are  perhaps  the  only  system  which  conld 
possibly  render  the  possession  of  game  so  very 
insecure  as  it  now  is.  We  would  give  to  every 
man  an  absolute  properly  in  the  game  upon  his 
land,  with  full  power  to  kill — to  permit  others  to 
kill — ^and  to  sell; — we  would  punish  any  viola- 
tion  of  that  property  by  summary  conviction,  and 
pecuniary  penalties — rising  in  value  according 
to  the  number  of  offences.  This  would  of  course 
abolish  all  qualifications;  and  we  sincerely  be- 
lieve it  would  lessen  the  profits  of  selling  game  il- 
legally, so  as  very  materially  to  lessen  the  number 
of  poachers.  It  would  make  game  as  an  article 
of  food,  accessible  to  all  classes,  without  infring- 
ing the  laws.    It  would  limit  the  amusement  of 


country  gentlemen  within  the  boundaries  of  iii» 
tice — ^and  would  enable  the  magistrate  cheerfoli 
ly  and  conscientiously  to  execute  laws,  of  the 
moderation  and  justice  of  which  Ik;  must  be  tho- 
roughly convinced.  To  thij  concusion,  too,  w 
have  no  doubt  we  shall  come  at  the  last.  Afie 
many  years  of  scutigeral  folly — loaded  prisons^ 
— nightly  battles — ^poachers  tempted — ^and  fami- 
lies ruined,  these  principles  will  finally  prevail, 
and  make  law  once  more  coincident  with  rea- 
son and  justice. 


*  In  the  cooTM  of  the  last  year,  no  fewer  than  twth* 
hundrtd  persons  were  committed  for  offences  against  ihA 

Sme ,'  besides  those  who  ran  away  from  their  families 
'  the  fear  of  commitment    This  is  no  alight  qaamity  of 
misery 


BOTANY   BAY.* 
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This  land  of  convicts  and  kangaroos  is  be- 
ginning to  rise  into  a  very  fine  and  flourishing 
settlement : — And  great  indeed  must  be  the  natu- 
ral resources,  and  splendid  the  endowments  of 
that  land  that  has  been  able  to  survive  the  sys- 
tem of  neglectf  and  oppression  experienced 
from  the  mother  country,  and  the  series  of  igno- 
rant and  absurd  governors  that  have  been  se- 
lected for  the  administration  of  its  affairs.  But 
mankind  live  and  flourish  not  only  in  spite  of 
storms  and  tempests,  but  (which  could  not  have 
been  anticipated  previous  to  experience)  in 
spite  of  colonial  secretaries  expressly  paid  to 
watch  over  their  interests.  The  supiueness 
and  profligacy  of  public  oflicers  cannot  always 
overcome  the  amazing  energy  with  which  hu- 
man beings  pursue  their  happiness,  nor  the  sa- 
gacity with  which  they  determine  on  the  means 
by  which  that  end  is  to  be  promoted.  Be  it  our 
care,  however,  to  record  for  the  future  inhabit- 
ants of  Australasia,  the  political  sufferings  of 
their  larcenous  forefathers ;  and  let  them  appre- 
ciate, as  they  ought,  that  energy  which  founded 
a  mighty  empire  in  spite  of  the  afflicting  blun- 

*l.  A  Statistical,  Historical  andPolitieal  Description  of  the 
fMony  of  New  South  Wales,  and  its  dependent  SeUUmtnU 
in  Van  JMemeh's  Land;  with  a  parUeular  Enumeration  qf 
the  Advantages  tehieh  these  colonies  off er  for  EmigraiU»u 
%nd  their  Superiority  in  many  respects  over  those  possess^ 
by  the  United  States  of  America.  By  W.  C.  Wenlworth, 
Esq.,  a  Native  of  the  Colony.    Whitiaker.   London,  1819. 

2.  Letter  to  Viscount  SUimouthy  Secretary  qfStaUfor  the 
Home  Depurtmenu  on  the  transportation  Laws,  the  State  of 
HW  Hulks,  and  of  the  Colonies  in  New  South  Wales.  By 
the  lion.  Henry  Grey  Bemiet,  M.  P.  Ridgway.  London, 
1810. 

3.  0*Hara'a  History  (f  New  South  WaUs,  Hatchard. 
London,  181 S. 

t  One  and  no  small  excuse  for  the  miseondoct  of  colo- 
nial Becretarics  is,  the  enormous  quantity  of  business  by 
which  they  are  distracted.  There  Simula  be  two  or  three 
sokmial  secretaries  instead  of  one :  the  office  is  dreadfully 
averweighed.  The  govemntent  of  the  colonies  is  com- 
•mialy  a  series  of  blunders. 


ders  and  marvellous  cacoeconomy  of  their  go 
vemment. 

Botany  Bay  is  situated  in  a  fine  climate,  rather 
Asiatic  than  European, — with  a  great  variety  of 
temperature, — but  favourable  on  the  whole  to 
health  and  life.  It,  conjointly  with  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  produces  coal  in  great  abundance, 
fossil  salt,  slate,  lime,  plumbago,  potter's  clay; 
iron;  white,  yellow  and  brilliant  topazes;  alum 
and  copper.  These  are  all  the  important  fossil 
productions  which  have  been  hitherto  disco- 
vered; but  the  epidermis  of  the  country  has 
hardly  as  yet  been  scratched;  and  it  is  roost 
probable  that  the  immense  mountains  which 
divide  the  eastern  and  western  settlements,  Ba- 
thurst  and  Sydney,  must  abound  with  every  spe- 
cies of  mineral  wealth.  The  harbours  are  ad- 
mirable; and  the  whole  world,  perhaps,  cannon 
£  reduce  two  such  as  those  of  Port  Jackson  and 
ferwent.  The  former  of  these  is  land-locked 
for  fourteen  miles  in  length,  and  of  the  most 
irregular  form;  its  soundings  are  more  than 
suflicient  for  the  largest  ships;  and  all  the  na* 
vies  of  the  world  might  ride  in  safety  within  it. 
In  the  harbour  of  Derwent  there  is  a  road-stead 
forty-eight  milec  in  length,  completely  laiii- 
locked ; — varying  in  breadth  from  eight  to  two 
miles, — in  depth  from  thirty  to  four  fathcms,-*- 
and  affording  the  best  anchorage  the  whole  way 
The  mean  heat,  during  the  three  summer 
months,  December,  January,  and  February,  is 
about  SO^  at  noon.  The  heat  which  such  a  de» 
gree  of  the  thermometer  would  seem  to  indicate, 
is  considerably  tempered  by  the  sea-breeze, 
which  blows  with  considerable  force  from  nine 
in  the  rooming  till  seven  in  the  evening.  The 
three  autumn  months  are  March,  April  and 
May,  in  which  the  thermometer  varies  from  56^ 
at  night  to  75^  at  noon.  The  three  winter  months 
are  June,  July,  and  August    During  this  inter 
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ral,  tlie  mornings  and  evenings  are  very  chilly, 
and  the  nights  excessively  cold ;  hoar-frosts  are 
frequent ;  ice,  half  an  inch  thick,  is  found  twenty 
miles  from  the  coast ;  the  mean  temperature,  at 
daylight,  is  from  40^  to  45,®  and  at  noon,  from 
55^  to  60®.  In  the  three  months  of  spring,  the 
tbennometer  varies  from  60®  to  70®.  The  cli> 
mate  to  the  westward  of  the  mountains  is  colder. 
HeaTy  falls  of  snow  take  place  during  the  win- 
ter; the  frosts  are  more  severe,  and  the  winters 
of  longer  duration.  All  the  seasons  are  much 
more  distinctly  marked,  and  resemble  much 
more  those  of  this  country. 

Such  is  the  climate  of  Botany  Bay;  and.  in 
this  remote  part  of  the  earth,  Nature  (having 
made  horses,  oxen,  dnckn,  geese,  oaks,  elms, 
and  all  regular  and  useful  productions  for  the 
rest  of  the  world),  seems  determined  to  have  a 
bit  of  play,  and  to  amuse  herself  as  she  pleases. 
Aceordingly,  she  makes  cherries  with  the  stone 
on  fbe  outside ;  and  a  monstrous  animal,  as  tall 
as  a  grenadier,  with  the  bead  of  a  rabbit,  a  tail 
as  big  as  a  bed-post,  hopping  along  at  the  rate 
of  five  hops  to  a  mile,  with  three  or  four  young 
kangaroos  looking  out  of  its  false  uterus  to  see 
vfaat  is  passing.  Then  comes  a  quadruped  as 
b%  as  a  large  cat,  with  the  eyes,  colour  and 
skin  of  a  mole,  and  the  bill  and  web-feet  of  a 
dock — puzzling  Dr.  Shaw,  and  rendering  the 
latter  half  of  his  life  miserable,  from  his  utter 
inability  to  determine  whether  it  was  a  bird  or 
a  beast  Add  to  this  a  parrot,  with  the  legs  of 
a  sea-gull;  a  skate  with  the  head  of  a  shark; 
and  a  bird  of  such  monstrous  dimensions,  that 
a  side  bone  of  it  will  dine  three  real  camiverous 
Englishmen; — together  with  many  other  pro- 
ductions that  agitate  Sir  Joseph,  and  fill  him 
wiih  mingled  emotions  of  distress  and  delight. 
The  colony  has  made  the  following  pro- 
gress:— 


Stock  in  178B. 

Stock  in  1817. 

Homed  Cattle 

5 

Do.     -     44,753 

Horses     -      -      - 

7 

Do.     -       8,078 

Sheep      ... 

29 

Do.     -    170,920 

Hogs       .      .      - 

74 

Do.     -      17,842 

Land  in  cultivation       0  acres.  Do.     -     47,564 
Inhabitants    -      -  1000  Do.     -     20,379 

The  colony  has  a  bank,  with  a  capital  of 
20,oooil ;  a  newspaper;  and  a  capital  (the  town  of 
Sydney)  containing  about  7000  persons.  There 
is  also  a  Van  Diemen's  Land  Gazette.  The 
pemsal  of  these  newspapers,  which  are  regu- 
larly transmitted  to  England,  and  may  be  pur- 
chased in  London,  has  afibrded  us  considerable 
amosement.  Nothing  can  paint  in  a  more  lively 
manner  the  state  of  the  settlement,  its  disadvan- 
tages and  prosperities,  and  the  opinions  and 
nuuiners  which  prevail  there. 

*'0a  Friday,  Mr.  James  Squires,  settler  and 
hrever,  waited  on  his  excellency  at  Govern- 
ment House,  with  two  vines  of  hops  taken 
fronihisown  grounds,  dcc.^ — ^As  a  public  recom- 
pense for  the  unremitted  attention  shown  by  the 
grower  in  bringing  this  valuable  plant  to  such 
a  high  degree  of  perfection,  his  excellency  has 
directed  a  cow  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Squires  from 
Ibe  government  herd.**— O'iifarfl,  p.  256, 

"  7b  ParenU  and  Guardians. 
*  A  person  who  flatters  herself  her  character 
^1  bear  the  strictest  scrutiny,  being  desirous 


of  receiving  into  her  charge  a  proposed  number 
of  children  of  her  own  sex,  as  boarders,  respect- 
fully acquaints  parents  and  guardians  that  she 
is  about  to  situate  herself  either  in  Sydney  of 
Paramatta,  of  which  notice  will  be  shortly  given. 
She  doubts  not,  at  the  same  time,  that  her  as- 
siduity in  the  inculcation  of  moral  principles  in 
the  youthful  mind,  joined  to  an  unremitting  at« 
tention  and  polite  diction,  will  insure  to  her  the 
much-desired  confidence  of  those  who  may 
think  proper  to  favour  her  with  such  a  charges- 
Inquiries  on  the  above  subject  will  be  answered 
by  G.  Howe,  at  Sydney,  who  will  make  known 
the  name  of  the  advertiser." — (p.  270.) 

"(supposed  to  be  on  the  governor's  wharf,) 
two  small  keys,  a  tortoise  shell  comb,  and  a 
packet  of  papers.  Whoever  may  have  found 
them,  will,  on  delivertne:  them  to  the  printer, 
receive  a  reward  of  half  a  gallon  of  spirits.**— 
(p.  272.) 

«  To  the  PuhUe. 
« As  we  have  no  certainty  of  an  immediats 
supply  of  paper,  we  cannot  promise  a  publica- 
tion next  week." — (p.  290.) 

**  Faahionabk  InieUtgence,  SepL  7th, 

**  On  Tuesday  his  excellency  the  late  gover> 
nor,  and  Mrs.  King,  arrived  in  town  from  Para- 
matta ;  and  yesterday  Mrs.  King  returned  thither, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Putland."— (J&u/.) 

**Tobe  9old  hy  privaie  Contract,  by  Mr,  Bevan^ 

**An  elegant  four-wheeled  chariot,  with  plated 
mounted  harness  for  four  horses  complete;  and 
handsome  lady's  side-saddle  and  bridle.  May 
be  viewed,  on  application  to  Mr.  Bevan."— 
(p.  347.) 

«*  From  the  Dtrwmt  Star. 
**  Lieutenant  Lord,  of  the  Royal  Marines,  who, 
after  the  death  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Collins, 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  settlement  at 
Hobart  Town,  arrived  at  Port  Jackson  in  the 
Hunter,  and  favours  us  with  the  perusal  of  tht 
ninth  number  published  of  the  Derwent  Star  and 
Van  DUmen^t  Land  InteUigencer i  from  which 
we  copy  the  following  extracts." — (p.  353.) 

"ii  Card. 

**  The  subscribers  to  the  Sydney  Race  Course 
are  informed  that  the  Stewards  have  made  ar- 
rangements for  two  balls  during  the  race  week, 
viz.f  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday. — ^Tickets,  at 
7a.  id.  each,  to  be  had  at  Mr.  £.  Wills's,  George 
Street. — An  ordinary  for  the  subscribers  and 
their  friends  each  day  of  the  races,  at  Mr.  Wills's. 
Dinner  on  table  at  five  o'clock." — (p.  856.) 

*<  77ie  Ladia'  Cup. 

**  The  ladies*  cup,  which  was  of  very  superior 
workmanship,  won  by  Chase,  was  presented 
to  Captain  Richie  by  Mrs.  M'Quarie;  who,  ac- 
companied by  his  excellency,  honoured  each 
day's  race  with  her  presence,  and  who,  with 
her  usual  afi^ability,  was  pleased  to  preface  the 
donation  with  the  following  short  address.-— <  In 
the  name  of  the  Ladies  of  New  South  Wales,  I 
have  the  pleasure  to  present  you  with  this  cup 
Give  me  leave  to  congratulate  you  on  being  the 
successful  candidate  for  it;  and  to  hope  that  it 
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Is  a  preladc  to  fatiire  success  and  lasting  pros- 
penty.*"— (p.  857.) 

**BuicAars, 
'<Now  killing,  at  Matthew  Pimpton*s,  Cam- 
berland  street,  Hocks,  beef,  mntton,  pork,  and 
lamb.  By  retail,  U.  4td*  per  lib.  Matton  by  the 
carcass,  U.  per  lib.  sterling,  or  lid,  corrency ; 
warranted  to  weigh  from  10  lib.  to  12  lib.  per 
quarter.  Lamb  per  dittOd — Captains  of  ships 
supplied  at  the  wholesale  price,  and  with  punc- 
tuality.— N,B.  Beef,  pork,  mutton,  and  lamb,  at 
£  Lamb's,  Hunter  street,  at  the  above  prices,", 
—(p.  376.) 

'*SaU  Pork  and  Flair  from  Otaheite, 

**  On  sale,  at  the  warehouse  of  Mrs.  8.  Willis, 
96  George  street,  a  large  quantity  of  the  above 
articles,  well  cured,  being  the  Mercury's  last 
importation  from  Otaheite.  The  terms  per  cask 
are  lOd.  per  lib.  sterling,  or  1».  currency. — 
N»B,  For  the  accommodation  of  families,  it  will 
be  sold  in  quantities  not  less  than  112  lib." — (p. 
377.) 

^Painting.—A  Card, 

"  Mr.  J.  W.  Lewin  begs  leave  to  inform  his 
friends  and  the  public  in  general,  that  he  intends 
opening  an  academy  for  painting  on  the  days  of 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  from  the  hours 
of  10  to  12  in  the  forenoon.— Terms  fis.  a  les- 
son: Entrance  20«. — N.B,  The  evening  academy 
for  drawing  continued  as  usual." — (p.  384.) 

*'Sak  of  Rams. 
^  Ten  rams  of  the  Merino  breed,  lately  sold 
by  auction  from  the  flocks  of  John  M'Arthur, 
Esq.,  produced  upwards  of  200  guineas." — (p. 
388.) 

*^Mr8.  Joneses  Vacation  Baii,  December  12/A. 

**  Mrs.  Jones,  with  great  respect,  informs  the 
parents  and  guardians  of  the  young  ladies  en- 
trusted to  her  tuition,  that  the  vacation  ball  is 
fixed  for  Tuesday  the  22d  instant,  at  the  semi- 
nary. No.  45  Castlereagh  street,  Sydney.  Tickets 
7».  6d.  each."— (p.  388.) 

"Sporting  Intdligenee. 

^ A  fine  hunt  took  place  the  8th  instant  at  the 
Nepean,  of  which  the  following  is  the  account 
given  by  a  gentleman  present.  *  Having  cast  off 
by  the  government  hut  on  the  Nepean,  and 
drawn  the  cover  in  that  neighbourhood  for  a 
native  Dog  unsuccessfully,  we  tried  the  forest 
ground  for  a  Kangaroo,  which  we  soon  found. 
It  went  off  in  excellent  style  along  the  sands  by 
the  river  side,  and  crossed  to  the  Cow-pasture 
Plains,  running  a  circle  of  about  two  miles; 
then  recrossed,  taking  a  direction  for  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's stock-yard,  and  from  thence  at  the  back 
of  Badge  Allen  Hill,  to  the  head  of  Boorrooba- 
ham  Creek,  where  he  was  headed;  from  thence 
he  took  the  main  range  of  hills  between  the 
Badge  Allen  and  Badge  Allenabinjee,  in  a 
straight  direction  for  Mr.  Throsbey's  farm, 
where  the  hounds  ran  into  him;  and  he  was 
killed,  after  a  good  run  of  about  two  hours.' — 
The  weight  of  the  animal  was  upwards  of  120 
lib."— (p.  380.) 

Of  the  town  of  Sydney,  Mr.  Wentworth  ob- 
ierves,  that  there  are  in  it  many  public  build- 
inga^as  well  as  houses  of  individuals,  that  would 


not  disgrace  the^best  parts  of  L(yndon ;  bot  thii 
description  we  must  take  the  liberty  to  consider 
as  more  patriotic  tham  true.  We  rather  suspect 
it  was  penned  before  Mr.  Wentworth  was  ir 
London;  for  he  is  (be  it  said  to  his  honoar)  8 
native  of  Botany  Bay.  The  value  of  lands  (in 
the  same  spirit  he  adds)  is  half  as  great  in 
Sydney  as  in  the  best  situations  in  London ;  and 
is  daily  increasing:  The  proof  of  this  which 
Mr.  Wentworth  gives  is,  that  *'it  is  not  a  com- 
modious house  which  can  be  rented  for  lOOi^ 
per  annum  unfurnished."  The  town  of  Sydney 
contains  two  good  public  schools,  for  \\\t  educa- 
tion of  224  children  of  both  sexes.  There  are 
establishments,  also,  for  the  diffusion  of  educa- 
tion in  every  populous  district  throughout  the 
colony;  the  masters  of  these  schools  are  allowed 
stipulated  salaries  from  the  Orphans' fund.  Mr. 
Wentworth  states  that  one-eighth  part  of  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  colony  is  appropriated  to 
the  purposes  of  education ;  this  eighth  he  com- 
putes at  2500/.  Independent  of  these  institutions, 
there  is  an  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  a  Sunday 
School,  and  several  good  private  schools.  This 
is  all  as  it  should  be :  the  education  ef  the  poor, 
important  every  where,  is  indispensable  at  Bota- 
ny Bay.  Nothing  but  the  earliest  aUention  to 
the  habits  of  children  can  restrain  the  erratic 
finger  from  the  contiguous  scrip,  or  prevent  the 
hereditary  tendency  to  larcenous  abstraction. 
The  American  arrangements  respecting  the 
education  of  the  lower  orders  is  excellent 
Their  unsold  lands  are  surveyed,  and  divided 
into  districts.  In  the  centre  of  every  district, 
an  ample  and  well-selected  lot  is  provided  for 
the  support  of  future  schools.  We  wish  this 
had  been  imitated  in  New  Holland;  for  we  arc 
of  opinion  that  the  elevated  nobleman,  ^m 
Sidmouth,  should  imitate  what  is  good  and  wise, 
even  if  the  Americans  are  his  teachers.  Mr* 
Wentworth  talks  of  16,000  acres  set  apart  lor 
the  support  of  the  Female  Orphan  Schools; 
which  certainly  does  sound  a  little  exiravagani: 
but  then  60  or  100  acres  of  this  reserve  are 
given  as  a  portion  to  each  female  orphan;  so 
that  all  this  pious  tract  of  ground  will  be  soon 
married  away.  This  dotation  of  women,  w  a 
place  where  they  are  scarce,  is  amiable  ana 
foolish  enough.  There  is  a  school  also  for  uac 
education  and  civilization  of  the  natives, 
hope  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  children  ot  con- 
victs, who  have  clearly  a  prior  claim  upon  pQ 
lie  charity.  ,  ij. 

Great  exertions  have  been  made  in  P«d' 
roads  and  bridges.  The  present  governor  nw 
wisely  established  toll-gates  in  all  the  V^^no 
roads.  No  tax  can  be  more  *^"^^*^!S'.  ^"tjjrds 
money  more  beneficially  employed.  The 
of  wild  cattle  have  either  perished  ^^"'"I^UIe 
long  droughts,  or  been  destroyed  by  the  re  ^^^ 
settlers.  They  have  nearly  disappearea  j^  ^ 
their  extension  is  a  good  rather  than  an  ev  .  ^ 
very  good  horse  for  cart  or  plough  ?J*y  °  ^^ 
bought  for  6/L  to  10/.;  working  oxen  for  ine  ^^ 
price;  fine  young  breeding  ewes  ^""^"^ ql  j^tely 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  fleece.  •-  .  j|g 
as  1808,  a  cow  and  calf  were  so^^.°^:5diiDi 
auction  for  106/.;  and  the  price  o^,.*"'  "are 
cattle  was  from  80/.  to  100/.  A  l^^^^^g^^  20C 
was,  at  the  same  period,  worth  ^^^^}  :nhahi^' 
guineas;  and  ewes  from  10/.  to  20/.  ^  "^ 
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nil  of  New  Sooth  Wales  liave  now  2000  years 
beibre  tbem  of  cheap  beef  and  matton.  The 
price  of  land  is  of  coarse  regulated  by  its  sitaa- 
Don  and  qaality.  Four  years  past,  an  handred 
ind  fiAy  acres  of  very  indifferent  ground,  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  Sydney,  were 
sold,  by  virtue  of  an  eie<iution,  in  lots  of  12 
acres  each,  and  averaged  liL  per  acre.  This 
is  the  highest  price  given  for  land  not  situated 
in  a  town.  The  general  average. of  unimproved 
lud  is  &L  per  acre.  In  years  when  the  crops 
kave  not  suffered  from  flood  or  drought,  wheat 
mUs  for  9s.  per  bushel;  maize  for  3t.  6(/.;  barley 
for  5i^  oats  for  4«.  6^4  potatoes  for  6«.  per  cwt. 
By  the  last  accounts  received  from  the  colony, 
matton  and  beef  were  6d*  per  lib.;  veal  Sd.;  pork 
9d.  Wheat  Ss.  Sd.  per  bushel;  oats  4«.,  and 
barley  5«.  per  dilta  Fowls  4«.  6d*  per  couple ; 
ducks  6t.  per  ditto ;  geese  5«.  each ;  turkeys  7«. 
6d.  each ;  eggs  2»  6d.  per  dozen ;  bntter  2«.  fid. 
per  lib.  There  are  manufacturers  of  coarse 
vooUen  cloths,  hats,  earthenware,  pipes,  salt, 
candles,  soap.  There  are  extensive  breweries 
and  tanneries;  and  all  sorts  of  mechanics  and 
artificers  necessary  for  an  infant  colony.  Car- 
penters, stone  masons,  bricklayers,  wheel  and 
plough  Wrights,  and  all  the  most  useful  descrip- 
tion of  artificers,  can  earn  from  Ss.  to  10«.  per 
day.  Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  im- 
proirement  of  wool ;  and  it  is  becoming  a  very 
considerable  article  of  export  to  this  country. 

The  most  interesting  circumstance  in  the 
accounts  lately  received  from  Botany  Bay,  is 
the  discovery  of  the  magnificent  river  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  The  pub- 
lic are  aware  that  a  fine  road  has  been  made 
from  Sydney  to  Bathurst,  and  a  new  town 
founded  at  the  foot  of  a  western  side  of  these 
mountains,  a  distance  of  140  miles.  The  coun- 
try in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bathurst  has  been 
described  as  beautiful,  fertile,  open,  and  emi- 
nently fit  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  settlement 
The  object  was  to  find  a  river ;  and  such  an  one 
has  been  found,  the  description  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  read  without  the  most  lively  in- 
terest. The  intelligence  is  contained  in  a  dis- 
patch from  Mr.  Oxley,  survevor-general  of  the 
settlement,  to  the  governor,  dated  80th  August, 
1817. 

"*  On  the  19th,  we  were  gratified  by  falling  in 
with  a  river  running  through  a  roost  beautiful 
country,  and  which  I  would  have  been  well  con- 
tented to  have  believed  the  river  we  were  in 
search  oil  Accident  led  us  down  this  stream 
about  a  mile,  when  we  were  surprised  by  its 
joDction  with  a  river  coming  from  the  south,  of 
such  width  and  magnitude,  as  to  dispel  all 
doubts  as  to  this  last  being  the  river  we  had  so 
long  anxiously  looked  for.  Short  as  our  resour- 
ces were,  we  could  not  resist  the  temptation  this 
oeantifnl  country  ofiered  us  to  remain  two  days 
on  the  inaction  of  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  vicinity  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
possible. 

«*Onr  examination  increased  the  satisfac- 
tnn  we  had  previously  felL  As  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  in  every  direction,  a  rich  and  pic- 
tnresqoe  country  extended,  abounding  in  lime- 
stone, sJate,  good  timber  and  every  other  requi- 
site that  could  render  an  uncuUivaied  country 
iesirabie.    The  soil  cannot  be  excelled ;  whilst 


a  noble  river  of  the  JSrH  magnitude  alTords  the 
means  of  conveying  its  productions  from  one 
part  to  the  other.  Where  I  quitted  it,  its  course 
was  northerly ;  and  we  were  then  north  of  the 
parallel  of  Port  Stevens,  being  in  latitude  32^ 
46^  south,  and  148°  58'  east  longitude. 

" '  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  Macquarrie  had 
taken  a  north-north-west  course  from  Bathurst, 
and  that  it  must  have  received  immense  acces- 
sions of  water  in  its  course  from  that  place. 
Weviewed  it  at  a  period  best  calculated  to  form 
anacc  urate  judgment  of  its  importance,  when 
itwas  neither  swelled  by  floods  beyond  its  na- 
turial  and  usual  height,  nor  contracted  within 
limits  by  summer  droughts.  Of  its  magnitude 
when  it  should  have  received  the  streams  we 
had  crossed,  independent  of  any  it  may  receive 
from  the  east,  which,  from  the  boldness  and 
height  of  the  country,  I  presume  must  be  at 
least  as  many,  some  idea  may  be  formed,  when 
at  this  point  it  exceeded  in  breadth  and  apparent 
depth,  the  Hawkesbury  at  Windsor.  Many  of 
the  branches  were  or  grander  and  more  ex- 
tended proportion  than  the  admired  one  on  the 
Nepean  river  from  the  Warragambia  to  Emu 
plains. 

*'  *  Resolving  to  keep  as  near  the  river  as  pos- 
sible during  the  remainder  of  our  course  to 
Bathurst,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain,  at  least 
on  the  west  side,  what  waters  fell  into  it,  on  the 
22d  we  proceeded  up  the  river ;  and  between  thf" 
point  quitted  and  Bathurst,  crossed  the  sources 
of  numberless  streams,  all  running  into  the 
Macquarrie.  Two  of  them  were  nearly  as  large 
as  that  river  itself  at  Bathurst.  The  country 
whence  all  these  streams  derive  their  source 
was  mountainous  and  irregular,  and  appeared 
equally  so  on  the  east  side  of  the  Macquarrie. 
This  description  of  country  extended  to  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Bathurst;  but  to  the  west  of 
those  loAy  ranges  the  country  was  broken  into 
low,  grassy  hills  and  fine  valleys,  watered  by 
rivulets  rising  on  the  west  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, which,  on  their  eastern  side,  pour  their 
waters  directly  into  the  Macquarrie. 

**<  These  westerly  streams  appeared  to  me  to 
join  that  which  I  had  at  first  sight  taken  for  the 
Macquarrie ;  and  when  united,  fall  into  it  at  the 
point  at  which  it  was  first  discovered  on  the 
I9th  inst 

« <  We  reached  this  place  last  evening,  with- 
out a  single  accident  having  occurred  during 
the  whole  progress  of  the  expedition,  which 
from  this  point  has  encircled,  with  the  parallels 
of  34^  O'  south  and  32^  south,  and  between  the 
meridians  of  149<^  43'  and  143^  40^  east,  a  space 
of  nearly  one  thousand  miles.*" — Weniworik^ 
pp.  72—76. 

The  nearest  distance  from  the  point  at  which 
Mr.  Oxley  leA  ofl",  to  any  part  of  the  western 
coast,  is  very  little  short  of  2000  miles.  The 
Hawkesbury,  at  Windsor,  (to  which  he  com- 
pares his  new  river  in  magnitude,)  is  250  yards 
in  breadth,  and  of  sufficient  depth  to  float  a  74 
gun  ship.  At  this  point  it  has  2000  miles  in  a 
straight  line  to  reach  the  ocean ;  and  if  it  winds 
as  rivers  commonly  do  wind,  it  has  a  space  to 
flow  over  of  between  5000  and  6000  miles.  Tht 
course  and  direction  of  the  river  have  since  br 
come  the  object  of  two  expeditions,  one  by  land 
under  Mr.  Oxley,  the  other  by  sea  under  Lieu 
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tenant  King,  to  the  results  of  which  we  look  for- 
ward with  great  interest.  Enough  of  the  country 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Blue  Mountains  has 
been  discovered,  to  show  that  the  settlement 
has  been  made  on  the  wrong  side.  The  space 
between  the  Mountains  and  the  Eastern  Sea  is 
not  above  40  miles  in  breadth,  and  the  five  or 
six  miles  nearest  the  coast  are  of  very  barren 
land.  The  country,  on  the  other  #lde,  is  bound- 
less, fertile,  well  watered,  and  of  very  great 
beauty.  The  importance  of  such  a  river  as  the 
Macquarrie  is  incalculable.  We  cannot  help 
remarking  here,  the  courtly  appellations  in 
which  Geography  delights; — the  river  Hawkea^ 
bury;  the  town  of  Wtm&or  on  its  banks;  Bathurtt 
Plains ;  Nepean  River.  Shall  we  never  hear  of 
the  Gulf  of  Tiemtyf  Brougham  Point;  or  the 
Straits  of  Mackintosh  on  the  river  Grey? 

The  mistakes  which  have  been  made  in  set- 
tling this  fine  colony  are  of  considerable  im- 
portance, and  such  as  must  very  seriously  retard 
Its  progress  to  power  and  opulence.  The  first 
we  shall  mention  is  the  settlement  on  the 
Hawkesbury.  Every  work  of  nature  has  its 
characteristic  defects.  Marshes  should  be  sus- 
pected of  engendering  disease — a  volcanic 
country  of  eruptions — rivers  of  overflowing.  A 
very  little  portion  of  this  kind  of  reflection  would 
have  induced  the  disposers  of  land  in  New 
South  Wales  to  have  become  a  little  better 
acquainted  w^ith  the  Hawkesbury  before  they 
granted  land  on  its  banks,  and  gave  that  direc- 
tion to  the  tide  of  settlement  and  cultivation.  It 
turns  out  that  the  Hawkesbury  is  the  embou- 
chure through  which  all  the  rain  that  falls  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Blue  Mountain  makes  its 
way  to  the  sea;  and  accordingly,  without  any 
warning,  or  any  fall  of  rain  on  the  settled  part 
of  the  river,  the  stream  has  of^en  risen  from  70 
10  90  feet  above  its  common  level. 

"These  inundations  oAen  rise  seventy  or 
eighty  feet  above  low  water  mark;  and  the  in- 
stance of  what  is  still  emphatically  termed  'the 
great  flood,'  attained  an  elevation  of  ninety-three 
feet.  The  chaos  of  confusion  and  distress  that 
presents  itself  on  these  occasions  cannot  be 
easily  conceived  by  any  one  who  has  not  been 
a  witness  of  its  horrors.  An  immense  expanse 
of  water,  of  which  the  eye  cannot  in  many  di- 
rections discover  the  limits,  everywhere  inter- 
spersed with  growing  timber,  and  crowded  with 
poultry,  pigs,  horses,  cattle,  stacks  and  houses, 
having  frequently  men,  women  and  children, 
clinging  to  them  for  protection  and  shrieking 
out  in  an  agony  of  despair  for  assistance:*- 
such  are  the  principal  objects  by  which  these 
scenes  of  death  and  devastation  are  charac- 
terized. 

''These  inundations  are  not  periodical,  but 
they  most  generally  happen  in  the  month  of 
March.  Within  the  last  two  years  there  have 
been  no  fewer  than  four  of  them,  one  of  which 
was  nearly  as  high  as  the  great  flood.  In  the 
six  years  preceding,  there  had  not  been  one. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  colony,  they  have 
happened,  upon  an  average,  about  once  in  three 
rears. 

''The  principal  cause  of  them  is  the  conti- 
nuity of  this  river  to  the  Blue  Mountains.  The 
Qroee  and  Warragambia  rivers,  from  which 
two  at^tirces  it  derives  its  principal  supply,  issue 


direct  from  these  mountains;  and  the  Nepca 
river,  the  other  principal  branch  of  it,  runs  aUon 
the  base  of  them  for  fifty  or  sixty  miles ;  and  n 
ceives,  in  its  progress,  from  the  innumerabl 
mountain  torrents  connected  with  it,  the  who! 
of  the  rain  which  these  mountains  collect  i 
that  great  extent.  That  this  is  the  principi 
cause  of  these  calamitous  inundations  has  bee 
fully  proved ;  for  shortly  after  the  plantation  c 
this  colony,  the  Hawkesbury  overflowed  ii 
banks  (which  are  in  general  about  thirty  fei 
in  height,)  in  the  midst  of  harvest,  when  not 
single  drop  of  rain  had  fallen  on  the  Port  JacI 
son  side  of  the  mountains.  Another  great  cans 
of  the  inundations  which  take  place  in  this  an 
the  other  nvers  in  the  colony,  is  the  small  fa 
that  is  in  them  and  the  consequent  slowness  o 
their  currents.  The  current  in  the  Hawkesburj 
even  when  the  tide  is  in  full  ebb,  does  not  excee 
two  miles  an  hour.  The  water,  therefore,  whic 
dunng  the  rains  rushes  in  torrents  from  th 
mountains,  cannot  escape  with  sufficient  rapid 
ty;  and  from  its  immense  accumulation  soo 
overtops  the  banks  of  the  river  and  covers  th 
whole  of  the  low  country." — WentuxuiK  pi 
24-26. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  great  oversight  nc 
to  have  built  the  town  of  Sydney  upon  a  regula 
plan.  Ground  was  granted,  in  the  first  instance 
without  the  least  attention  to  this  circumstance 
and  a  chaos  of  pigstyes  and  houses  was  pre 
duced,  which  subsequent  governors  have  foum 
it  extremely  difficult  to  reduce  to  a  state  of  ords 
and  regularity. 

Regularity  is  of  consequence  in  planning  \ 
metropolis;  but  fine  buildings  are  absurd  in  th 
infant  stale  of  any  country.  The  various  gc 
vernors  have  unfortunately  displayed  rather  ta 
strong  a  taste  for  architecture — forgetting  tha 
the  real  Palladio  for  Botany  Bay,  in  its  presen 
circumstances,  is  he  who  keeps  out  the  sun,  win« 
and  rain  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  brick 
and  mortar. 

The  appointment  of  Governor  Bligh  appear 
to  have  been  a  very  serious  misfortune  to  th 
colony — at  such  an  immense  distance  from  th 
mother-country,  with  such  an  uncertainty  o 
communication,  and  with  a  population  so  pecc 
liarly  circumstanced.  In  these  extraordmar 
circumstances,  the  usual  jobbing  of  the  treasur 
should  really  be  laid  aside,  and  some  little  at 
tention  paid  to  the  selection  of  a  proper  persor 
It  is  common,  we  know,  to  send  a  person  wh* 
is  somebody's  cousin ;  but,  when  a  new  empir 
is  to  be  founded,  the  treasury  should  send  oui 
into  some  other  part  of  the  town,  for  a  man  o 
sense  and  character. 

Another  very  great  absurdity  which  has  bee) 
committed  at  Botany  Bay,  is  the  diminution  o 
their  strength  and  resources  by  the  foundatioi 
of  so  many  subordinate  settlements.  No  soone 
had  the  settlers  unpacked  their  boxes  at  Pot 
Jackson,  than  a  fresh  colony  was  settled  ii 
Norfolk  Island  under -Lieutenant  King,  whicl 
was  afterwards  abandoned,  aAer  considerabJ 
labour  and  expense,  from  the  want  of  a  harboui 
besides  four  or  five  settlements  on  the  mail 
land,  two  or  three  thousand  persons,  under  i 
lieutenant-governor,  and  regular  officers,  ar 
settled  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  The  difficultie 
of  a  new  colony  are  such,  that  the  exertions  oi 
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til  the  arms  and  legs  are  wanted  merely  to 
eorer  their  bodies  and  fill  their  bellies:  the 
passage  from  one  settlement  to  another,  neces- 
sary for  common  interconrse,  is  a  great  waste 
of  strength ;  ten  thodsand  men,  within  a  given 
compass,  will  do  maeh  more  for  the  improve- 
ment of  a  country  than  the  same  nnmber  spread 
over  three  times  the  space — will  make  more 
miles  of  roads,  clear  more  acres  of  wood,  and 
boild  more  bridges.    The  judge,  the  windmill, 
and  the  school,  are  more  accessible ;  and  one 
jiM^e»  one  windmill,  and  one  school,  may  do 
instead  of  two; — there  is  less  waste  of  labour. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  object  to  the  natural  ex- 
pansion of  a  colony  over  uncultivated  lands — 
the  more  rapidly  that  takes  place  the  greater  is 
the  prosperity  of  the  'settlement;  but  we  repro- 
bate the  practice  of  breaking  the  first  population 
of  a  colony,  by  the  interposition  of  government, 
into  small  detached  portions,  placed  at  great 
intervals.    It  is  a  bad  economy  of  their  re- 
Morces ;  and  as  such,  is  very  properly  objected 
to  by  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Tliis  colony  appears  to  have  sufifered  a  good 
deal  from  the  tyranny  as  well  as  the  ignorance 
of  its  governors.  On  the  7th  of  December,  1816, 
Governor  Macquarrie  issued  the  following  or- 
der r— 

'His  excellency  is  also  pleased  further  to 
declare,  order  and  direct,  that  in  consideration 
of  the  premises,  the  under-mentioned  sums, 
amounts  and  charges,  and  no  more,  with  re- 
fidrd  to  and  upon  the  various  denominations  of 
work,  labour  and  services,  described  and  set 
fprth,  shall  be  allowed,  claimed  or  demandable 
vJthiQ  this  territory  and  its  dependencies  in 
respect  thereof." — Wentuforth,  pp.  106, 106. 

And  then  follows  a  schedule  of  every  species 
tjf  labour,  to  each  of  which  a  maximum  is  af- 
fixed. We  have  only  to  observe,  that  a  good 
stout  Inundation  of  the  Hawkesbury  would  be 
far  less  pernicious  to  the  industry  of  the  colony 
than  soch  gross  ignorance  and  absurdity  as  this 
order  evinces.  Young  surgeons  are  examined 
in  8aTigeon*s  Hall  on  the  methods  of  cutting  oflf 
legs  and  arms  before  they  are  allowed  to  prac- 
tise sorgery.  An  examination  on  the  principles 
of  Adam  Smith,  and  a  license  from  Mr.  Ricardo, 
seem  to  be  almost  a  necessary  preliminary  for 
the  appointment  of  governors.  We  must  give 
another  specimen  of  Governor  Macqnarrie's 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  political 
ccoBonoy. 

"Gener^  Ordtrt. 

"His  excellency  has  observed,  with  much 
concern,  that,  at  the  present  time  of  scarcity, 
most  of  the  garden  ground  attached  to  the  allot- 
ments, whereon  different  descriptions  of  per- 
sons have  been  allowed  to  build  huts,  are  totally 
negkeied,  and  no  vegetable  growing  thereon : 
—as  such  neglect  in  the  occupiers,  points  them 
oat  as  unlit  to  profit  by  such  indulgence,  those 
who  do  not  put  the  garden  ground  attached  to 
the  alkMments  they  occupy  in  cultivation,  on 
or  before  the  10th  day  of  July  next,  will  be  dis- 
possessed (except  in  cases  wherein  ground  is 
held  by  lease),  and  more  industrious  persons 
put  in  possession  of  them ;  as  the  present  ne- 
cessities of  the  settlement  require  every  exer- 
''Aft  being  used  to  supply  the  wants  of  families, 


by  the  ground  attached  to  their  dwellings  being 
made  as  productive  as  possible. — By  command 
of  his  excellencv.  G.  Bkaxwzll,  Sec.  Govern* 
mmt  House,  Sydney^  June  21«/,  1806.'' — O^Hara, 
p.  276. 

This  compulsion  to  enjoy,  this  despotic  bene- 
volence, is  something  quite  new  in  the  science 
of  government. 

The  sale  of  spirits  was,  first  of  all,  mono- 
polized by  the  government,  and  then  let  out 
to  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  building  an 
hospital.  Upon  this  subject  Mr.  Bennet  ob- 
serves,— 

'*  Heretofore  all  ardent  spirits  brought  to  the 
colony  were  purchased  by  the  government,  and 
served  out  at  fixed  prices  to  the  officers,  civil 
and  military,  according  to  their  ranks;  hence 
arose  a  discreditable  and  gainful  trade  on  the 
part  of  these  officers,  their  wives  and  mis« 
tresses.  The  price  of  spirits  at  times  was  so 
high,  tha!  one  and  two  guineas  have  been  given 
for  a  single  bottle.  The  thirst  aAer  ardent 
spirits  became  a  mania  among  the  settlers:  all 
the  writers  on  the  state  of  the  colony,  and  all 
who  have  resided  there,  and  have  given  testi- 
mony concerning  it,  describe  this  rage  and 
passion  for  drunkenness  as  prevailing  in  all- 
classes,  and  as  being  the  principal  foundation 
of  all  the  crimes  committed  there.  This  ex- 
travagant propensity  to  drunkenness  was  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  governor,  to  aid  him  in 
the  building  of  the  hospital.  Mr.  Wentworth, 
the  surgeon,  Messrs.  Riley  and  Blaxwell,  ob- 
tained permission  to  enter  a  certain  quantity  of 
spirits; — they  were  to  pay  a  duty  of  five  or 
seven  shillings  a  gallon  on  the  quantity  they  in- 
troduced, which  duty  was  to  be  set  apart  for  the 
erection  of  the  hospital.  To  prevent  any  other 
spirits  from  being  landed,  a  monopoly  was 
given  to  these  contractors.  As  soon  as  the 
agreement  was  signed,  these  gentlemen  sent 
off*  to  Rio  Janeiro,  the  Mauritius  and  the  East 
Indies,  for  a  large  quantity  of  rum  and  arrack, 
which  they  could  purchase  atfabout  the  rate  of 
2«.  or  2».  id,  per  gallon,  and  disembarked  it  at 
Sydney.  From  there  being  but  few  houses 
that  were  before  permitted  to  sell  this  poison, 
they  abounded  in  every  street;  and  such  was  tha 
enormous  consumption  of  spirits,  that  money 
was  soon  raised  to  build  the  hospital,  which 
was  finished  in  1814.  Mr.  Marsaen  informs 
us,  that  in  the  small  town  of  Paramatta,  thir- 
teen houses  were  licensed  to  deal  in  spirits, 
though  he  shotild  think  five  at  the  utmost  would 
be  amply  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  public."— ^wirf,  pp.  77-79. 

The  whole  coast  of  Botany  Bay  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land  abounds  with  whales ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  duty  levied  upoa  train  oil  pro- 
cured by  the  subjects  in  New  South  Wales,  or 
imported  there,  is  twenty  times  greater  than 
that  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  country; 
the  duty  on  spermaceti  oil,  imported,  is  etxiy 
times  greater.  The  duty  leviea  on  train  oil, 
spermaceti  and  head  matter,  procured  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Newfoundland,  is  only  three 
times  the  amount  of  that  which  is  levied  on 
the  same  substance  procured  by  British  sub- 
jects residing  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
duty  levied  on  oil  procured  by  British  subjects 
residing  in  the  Bahama  or  Bermuda  islands,  oi 
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tenant  King,  to  the  results  of  which  we  look  for- 
ward with  great  interest.  Enough  of  the  country 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Blue  Mountains  has 
been  discovered,  to  show  that  the  settlement 
has  been  made  on  the  wrong  side.  The  space 
between  the  Mountains  and  the  Eastern  Sea  is 
not  above  40  miles  in  breadth,  and  the  five  or 
six  miles  nearest  the  coast  are  of  very  barren 
land.  The  country,  on  the  other  ^de,  is  bound- 
less, fertile,  well  watered,  and  of  very  great 
beauty.  The  importance  of  such  a  river  as  the 
Macqaarrie  is  incalculable.  We  cannot  help 
remarking  here,  the  courtly  appellations  in 
which  Geography  delights; — the  river  Hamfef" 
bun//  the  town  of  Winamr  on  its  banks;  Bathunt 
Plains ;  Ntpean  River.  Shall  we  never  hear  of 
the  Gulf  of  Tiemtys  BroughanP  Point;  or  the 
Straits  of  Maekintoah  on  the  river  Grey) 

llie  mistakes  which  have  been  made  in  set- 
tling this  fine  colony  are  of  considerable  im- 
portance, and  such  as  must  very  seriously  retard 
Its  progress  to  power  and  opulence.  The  first 
we  shall  mention  is  the  settlement  on  the 
Hawkesbury.  Every  work  of  nature  has  its 
characteristic  defects.  Marshes  should  be  sus- 
pected of  engendering  disease — a  volcanic 
country  of  eruptions — nvers  of  overflowing.  A 
very  little  portion  of  this  kind  of  reflection  would 
have  induced  the  disposers  of  land  in  New 
South  Wales  to  have  become  a  little  better 
acquainted  with  the  Hawkesbury  before  they 
granted  land  on  its  banks,  and  gave  that  direc- 
tion to  the  tide  of  settlement  and  cultivation.  It 
turns  out  that  the  Hawkesbury  is  the  embou- 
chure through  which  all  the  rain  that  falls  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Blue  Mountain  makes  its 
way  to  the  sea;  and  accordingly,  without  any 
warning,  or  any  fall  of  rain  on  the  settled  part 
of  the  river,  the  stream  has  oAen  risen  from  70 
10  90  feet  above  its  common  level. 

••These  inundations  often  rise  seventy  or 
eighty  feet  above  low  water  mark;  and  the  in- 
stance of  what  is  still  emphatically  termed  'the 
great  flood,'  attained  an  elevation  of  ninety-three 
feet.  The  chaos  of  confusion  and  disti^ss  that 
presents  itself  on  these  occasions  cannot  be 
easily  conceived  by  any  one  who  has  not  been 
a  witness  of  its  horrors.  An  immense  expanse 
of  water,  of  which  the  eye  cannot  in  many  di- 
rections discover  the  limits,  everywhere  inter- 
spersed with  growing  timber,  and  crowded  with 
poultry,  pigs,  horses,  cattle,  stacks  and  houses, 
having  rreqnently  men,  women  and  children, 
clinging  to  them  for  protection  and  shrieking 
out  in  an  agony  of  despair  for  assistance: — 
such  are  the  principal  objects  by  which  these 
scenes  of  death  and  devastation  are  charac- 
terized. 

''These  inundations  are  not  periodical,  but 
they  most  generally  happen  in  the  month  of 
March.  Within  the  last  two  years  there  have 
been  no  fewer  than  four  of  them,  one  of  which 
was  nearly  as  high  as  the  great  flood.  In  the 
six  years  preceding,  there  had  not  been  one. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  colony,  they  have 
happened,  upon  an  average,  about  once  in  three 
fears. 

"The  principal  cause  of  them  is  the  conti- 
nuity of  this  river  to  the  Blue  Mountains.  The 
Qroee  and  Warragambia  rivers,  from  which 
two  tovrces  it  derives  its  principal  supply,  issue 


direct  from  these  mountains;  and  the  Pfepea 
river,  the  other  principal  branch  of  it,  runs  alon 
the  base  of  them  for  nfty  or  sixty  miles;  and  re 
ceives,  in  its  progress,  from  the  innumerabl 
mountain  torrents  connected  with  it,  the  whoJ< 
of  the  rain  which  these  mountains  collect  ii 
that  great  extent.  That  this  is  the  principa 
cause  of  these  calamitous  inundations  nas  beei 
fully  proved ;  for  shortly  after  the  plantation  o: 
this'  colony,  the  Hawkesbury  overflowed  iv 
banks  (which  are  in  general  about  thirty  fee 
in  height,)  in  the  midst  of  harvest,  when  not  z 
single  drop  of  rain  had  fallen  on  the  Port  Jack 
son  side  of  the  mountains.  Another  great  cause 
of  the  inundations  which  take  place  in  this  and 
the  other  nvers  in  the  colony,  is  the  small  fall 
that  is  in  them  and  the  consequent  slowness  of 
their  currents.  The  current  in  the  Hawkesbury, 
even  when  the  tide  is  in  full  ebb,  does  not  exceed 
two  miles  an  hour.  The  water,  therefore,  which 
during  the  rains  rushes  in  torrents  from  the 
mountains,  cannot  escape  with  sufficient  rapidi- 
ty; and  from  its  immense  accumulation  soon 
overtops  the  banks  of  the  river  and  covers  the 
whole  of  the  low  cuuntry.** — Wentworih^  pp. 
24-26. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  great  oversight  not 
to  have  built  the  town  of  Sydney  upon  a  regular 
plan.  Ground  was  granted,  in  the  first  instance, 
without  the  least  attention  to  this  circumstance; 
and  a  chaos  of  pigstyes  and  houses  was  pro- 
duced, which  subsequent  governors  have  found 
it  extremely  difficult  to  reduce  to  a  state  of  order 
and  regularity. 

Regularity  is  of  consequence  in  planning  a 
metropolis;  but  fine  buildings  are  absurd  in  the 
infant  state  of  any  country.  The  various  go- 
vernors have  unfortunately  displayed  rather  too 
strong  a  taste  for  architecture — forgetting  that 
the  real  Palladio  for  Botany  Bay,  in  its  present 
circumstances,  is  he  who  keeps  out  the  sun,  wind 
and  rain  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  bricks 
and  mortar. 

The  appointment  of  Governor  Bligh  appears 
to  have  been  a  very  serious  misfortune  to  the 
colony — at  such  an  immense  distance  from  the 
mother-country,  with  such  an  uncertainty  oi 
communication,  and  with  a  population  so  pecu 
liarly  circumstanced.    In  these  extraordmary 
circumstances,  the  usual  jobbing  of  the  treasury 
should  really  be  laid  aside,  and  some  little  at- 
tention paid  to  the  selection  of  a  proper  person. 
It  is  common,  we  know,  to  send  a  person  who 
is  somebody's  cousin ;  but,  when  a  new  empire 
is  to  be  founded,  the  treasury  should  send  out. 
into  some  other  part  of  the  town,  for  a  man  ot 
sense  and  character. 

Another  verv  great  absurdity  which  has  been 
committed  at  Botany  Bay,  is  the  diminution  of 
their  strength  and  resources  by  the  foundation 
of  so  many  subordinate  settlements.  No  sooner 
had  the  settlers  unpacked  their  boxes  at  Port 
Jackson,  than  a  fresh  colony  was  settled  in 
Norfolk  Island  under -Lieutenant  King,  which 
was  afterwards  abandoned,  after  considerable 
labour  and  expense,  from  the  want  of  a  barbonn 
besides  four  or  five  settlements  on  the  main 
land,  two  or  three  thousand  persons,  under  a 
lieutenant-governor,  and  regular  officers,  ar« 
settled  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.    The  difficulties 
of  a  new  colony  are  such,  that  the  exertions  oi 
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III  the  arms  aod  legs  are  wanted  merely  to 
(orer  their  bodies  and  fill  their  bellies :  the 
pKsage  from  one  settlement  to  another,  neces- 
»rr  for  common  intercourse,  is  a  great  waste 
of  strength;  ten  thodsand  men,  within  a  given 
ccopass,  will  do  mach  more  for  the  improve- 
QfDt  of  a  country  than  the  same  number  spread 
orer  three  times  the  space — will  make  more 
Biles  of  roads,  clear  more  acres  of  wood,  and 
oaiid  more  bridges.  The  judge,  the  windmill, 
lod  the  school,  are  more  accessible ;  and  one 
jo^  one  windmill,  and  one  school,  may  do 
uistetdof  two; — there  is  less  waste  of  labour. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  object  to  the  natural  ex- 
pusion  of  a  colony  over  uncultivated  lands — 
tbe  more  rapidly  that  takes  place  the  greater  is 
Ae prosperity  of  the  settlement;  but  we  repro- 
bate the  practice  of  breaking  the  first  population 
ofacotony,  by  the  interposition  of  government, 
lato  small  detached  portions,  placed  at  great 
utterrals.  It  is  a  bad  economy  of  their  re- 
'oarces;  and  as  such,  is  very  properly  objected 
tobjr  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
nvi  colony  appears  to  have  sufifered  a  good 
^  from  the  tyranny  as  well  as  the  ignorance 
rfits  governors.  On  the  7th  of  December,  1816, 

tremor  Macquarrie  issued  the  following  or- 
der:— 

"His  excellency  is  also  pleased  further  to 
(leelare,  order  and  direct,  that  in  consideration 
of  the  premises,  the  under-mentioned  sums, 
amoQDts  and  charges,  and  no  more,  with  re- 
^nt  to  and  upon  the  various  denominations  of 
vork,  labour  and  services,  described  and  set 
^b,  shall  be  allowed,  claimed  or  demandable 
viihm  this  territory  and  its  dependencies  in 
^^^t  thereof."— Wen/trorf  A,  pp.  106, 106. 

And  then  follows  a  schedule  of  every  species 
^  laboDr,  to  each  of  which  a  maximum  is  af- 
filed. We  have  only  to  observe,  that  a  good 
^J  inundation  of  the  Hawkesbury  would  be 
^less  pernicious  to  the  industry  of  the  colony 
tbaa  sQch  gross  ignorance  and  absurdity  as  this 
Older  erinces.  Young  surgeons  are  examined 
[jSorgeoa's  Hall  on  the  methods  of  cutting  off 
■^  aod  arms  before  they  are  allowed  to  prac- 
^«  surgery.  An  examination  on  the  principles 
«  Adam  Smith,  and  a  license  from  Mr.  Ricardo, 
*»m  to  be  almost  a  necessary  preliminary  for 
*«  appointment  of  governors.  We  must  give 
another  specimen  of  Governor  Macquarrie's 
icqwiniance  with  the  principles  of  political 
woBomy. 

"General  Orders. 

"His  excellency  has  observed,  with  much 
*«ccm,  that,  at  the  present  time  of  scarcity, 
■wst  of  ihc  garden  ground  attached  to  the  allot- 
"**ot?,  Thereon  different  descriptions  of  per- 
"^haveheen  allowed  to  build  huts,  are  totally 
^'pwted, and  no  vegetable  growing  thereon: 
*^>s  sQch  neglect  in  the  occupiers,  points  them 
^11  ^°*^  ^  profit  by  such  indulgence,  those 
™  do  not  put  the  garden  ground  attached  to 
we  uiom^Qlg  they  occupy  in  cultivation,  on 
J^fore  the  10th  day  of  July  next,  will  be  dis- 
n*****^  (except  in  cases  wherein  ground  is 
J^'d  hy  lease),  and  more  industrious  persons 
p  m  possession  of  them ;  as  the  present  ne- 
.fssiti^  of  the  settlement  require  every  exer- 
«•  being  used  to  supply  the  wants  of  families, 


by  the  ground  attached  to  their  dwellings  being 
made  as  productive  as  possible. — By  command 
of  his  excellencv.  G.  Blaxwell,  Sec.  Gfmem- 
ment  Hnue,  Sydney^  June  21«/,  1806." — O^Hara, 
p.  276. 

This  compulsion  to  enjoy,  this  despotic  bene- 
volence, is  something  quite  new  in  the  science 
of  government 

The  sale  of  spirits  was,  first  of  all,  mono- 
polized by  the  government,  and  (hen  let  out 
to  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  building  an 
hospital.  Upon  this  subject  Mr.  Bennet  ob- 
serves^— 

**  Heretofore  all  ardent  spirits  brought  to  the 
colony  were  purchased  by  the  government,  and 
served  out  at  fixed  prices  to  the  ofilcers,  civil 
and  military,  according  to  their  ranks;  hence 
arose  a  discreditable  and  gainful  trade  on  the 
part  of  these  officers,  their  wives  and  mis« 
tresses.  The  price  of  spirits  at  times  was  so 
high,  that  one  and  two  guineas  have  been  given 
for  a  single  bottle.  The  thirst  after  ardent 
spirits  became  a  mania  among  the  settlers :  all 
the  writers  on  the  state  of  the  colony,  and  all 
who  have  resided  there,  and  have  given  testi- 
mony concerning  it,  describe  this  rage  and 
passion  for  drunkenness  as  prevailing  in  all 
classes,  and  as  being  the  principal  foundation 
of  all  the  crimes  committed  there.  This  ex- 
travagant propensity  to  drunkenness  was  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  governor,  to  aid  him  in 
the  building  of  the  hospital.  Mr.  Wentworth, 
the  surgeony  Messrs.  Riley  and  Blaxwell,  ob- 
tained permission  to  enter  a  certain  quantity  of 
spirits; — they  were  to  pay  a  duty  of  five  or 
seven  shillings  a  gallon  on  the  quantity  they  in- 
troduced, which  duty  was  lobe  set  apart  for  the 
erection  of  the  hospital.  To  prevent  any  other 
spirits  from  being  landed,  a  monopoly  was 
given  to  these  contractors.  As  soon  as  the 
agreement  was  signed,  these  gentlemen  sent 
off  to  Rio  Janeiro,  the  Mauritius  and  the  East 
Indies,  for  a  large  quantity  of  rum  and  arrack, 
which  they  could  purchase  at 'about  the  rate  of 
2».  or  2».  6d.  per  gallon,  and  disembarked  it  at 
Sydney.  From  there  being  but  few  houses 
that  were  before  permitted  to  sell  this  poison, 
they  abounded  in  every  street;  and  such  was  tha 
enormous  consumption  of  spirits,  that  money 
was  soon  raised  to  build  the  hospital,  which 
was  finished  in  1814.  Mr.  Marsden  informs 
us,  that  in  the  small  town  of  Paramatta,  thir* 
teen  houses  were  licensed  to  deal  in  spirits, 
though  he  shonld  think  five  at  the  utmost  would 
be  amply  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  public."— Bennrf,  pp.  77-79. 

The  whole  coast  of  Botany  Bay  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land  abounds  with  whales ;  and,  ac« 
cordingly,  the  duty  levied  upon  train  oil  pro- 
cured by  the  subjects  in  New  South  Wales,  or 
imported  there,  is  twenty  times  greater  than 
that  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  country; 
the  duty  on  spermaceti  oil,  imported,  is  eixiv 
iimee  greater.  The  duty  levied  on  trainf  oil, 
spermaceti  and  head  matter,  procured  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Newfoundland,  is  only  three 
times  the  amount  of  that  which  is  levied  on 
the  same  substance  procured  by  British  sub- 
jects residing  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
duty  levied  on  oil  procured  by  British  subjectb 
residing  in  die  Bahama  or  Bermuda  islands,  oi 
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tenant  King,  to  the  resalts  of  which  we  look  for- 
ward with  great  interest.  Enough  of  the  country 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Blue  Mountains  has 
been  discovered,  to  show  that  the  settlement 
has  been  made  on  the  wrong  side.  The  space 
between  the  Mountains  and  the  Eastern  Sea  is 
not  above  40  miles  in  breadth,  and  the  five  or 
six  miles  nearest  the  coast  are  of  very  barren 
land.  The  country,  on  the  other  #lde,  is  bound- 
less, fertile,  well  watered,  and  of  very  great 
beauty.  The  importance  of  such  a  river  as  the 
Macqaarrie  is  incalculable.  We  cannot  help 
remarking  here,  the  courtly  appellations  in 
which  Geography  delights; — the  river  Hamfef" 
bury;  the  town  of  Wintuor  on  its  banks;  Bathurtt 
Plains;  Ntpean  River.  Shall  we  never  hear  of 
the  Gulf  of  Tiemty:  Brougham  Point;  or  the 
Straits  of  Maekintoah  on  the  river  Grey!^ 

The  mistakes  which  have  been  made  in  set- 
tling this  fine  colony  are  of  considerable  im- 
portance, and  such  as  must  very  seriously  retard 
Its  progress  to  power  and  opulence.  The  first 
we  shall  mention  is  the  settlement  on  the 
Hawkesbury.  Every  work  of  nature  has  its 
characteristic  defects.  Marshes  should  be  sus- 
pected of  engendering  disease — a  volcanic 
country  of  eruptions — rivers  of  overflowing.  A 
very  little  portion  of  this  kind  of  reflection  would 
have  induced  the  disposers  of  land  in  New 
South  Wales  to  have  become  a  little  better 
acquainted  with  the  Hawkesbury  before  they 
granted  land  on  its  banks,  and  gave  that  direc- 
tion to  the  tide  of  settlement  and  cultivation.  It 
turns  out  that  the  Hawkesbury  is  the  embou- 
chure through  which  all  the  rain  that  falls  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Blue  Mountain  makes  its 
way  to  the  sea;  and  accordingly,  without  any 
warning,  or  any  fall  of  rain  on  the  settled  part 
of  the  river,  the  stream  has  oAen  risen  from  70 
Co  90  feet  above  its  common  level. 

^  These  inundations  oAen  rise  seventy  or 
eighty  feet  above  low  water  mark;  and  the  in- 
stance of  what  is  still  emphatically  termed  'the 
great  flood,'  attained  an  elevation  of  ninety-three 
feet.  The  chaos  of  confusion  and  disti^ss  that 
presents  itself  on  these  occasions  cannot  be 
easily  conceived  by  any  one  who  has  not  been 
a  witness  of  its  horrors.  An  immense  expanse 
of  water,  of  which  the  eye  cannot  in  many  di- 
rections discover  the  limits,  everywhere  inter- 
spersed with  growing  timber,  and  crowded  with 
poultry,  pigs,  horses,  cattle,  stacks  and  houses, 
having  frequently  men,  women  and  children, 
clinging  to  them  for  protection  and  shrieking 
out  in  an  agon^  of  despair  for  assistance: — 
such  are  the  pnncipal  objects  by  which  these 
scenes  of  death  and  devastation  are  charac- 
terized. 

*' These  inundations  are  not  periodical,  but 
they  most  generally  happen  in  the  month  of 
March.  Within  the  last  two  years  there  have 
been  no  fewer  than  four  of  them,  one  of  which 
was  nearly  as  high  as  the  great  flood.  In  the 
six  years  preceding,  there  had  not  been  one. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  colony,  they  have 
happened,  upon  an  average,  about  once  in  three 
rears. 

*'The  principal  cause  of  them  is  the  conti- 
gaily  of  this  river  to  the  Blue  Mountains.  The 
Urose  and  Warragambia  rivers,  from  which 
two  at'Vrces  it  derives  its  principal  supply,  issue 


direct  from  these  mountains;  and  the  Nepea 
river,  the  other  principal  branch  of  it,  runs  adoa 
the  base  of  them  for  fifty  or  sixty  miles;  and  r 
ceives,  in  its  progress,  from  the  innumerab 
mountain  torrents  connected  with  it,  the  whol 
of  the  rain  which  these  mountains  collect  i 
that  great  extent.  That  this  is  the  principi 
cause  of  these  calamitous  inundations  has  bee 
fully  proved ;  for  shortly  after  the  plantation  c 
this  colony,  the  Hawkesbury  overflowed  i 
banks  (which  are  in  general  about  thirty  fe« 
in  height,)  in  the  midst  of  harvest,  when  not 
single  drop  of  rain  had  fallen  on  the  Port  Jaci 
son  side  of  the  mountains.  Another  great  cans 
of  the  inundations  which  take  place  in  this  an 
the  other  rivers  in  the  colony,  is  the  small  fa 
that  is  in  them  and  the  consequent  slowness  c 
their  currents.  The  current  in  Uie  Hawkesbar 
even  when  the  tide  is  in  full  ebb,  does  not  excee 
two  miles  an  hour.  The  water,  therefore,  whic 
dunng  the  rains  rushes  in  torrents  from  th 
mountains,  cannot  escape  with  sufficient  rapid 
ty ;  and  from  its  immense  accumulation  soo 
overtops  the  banks  of  the  river  and  covers  ih 
whole  of  the  low  country."— HMuwrM,  pi 
24-26. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  great  oversight  n( 
to  have  built  the  town  of  Sydney  upon  a  regala 
plan.  Ground  was  granted,  in  the  first  instanc< 
without  the  least  attention  to  this  circumstance 
and  a  chaos  of  pigstyes  and  houses  was  pre 
duced,  which  subsequent  governors  have  foun 
it  extremely  difficult  to  reduce  to  a  state  of  ord: 
and  regularity. 

Regularity  is  of  consequence  in  planning 
metropolis;  but  fine  buildings  are  absurd  in  th 
infant  state  of  any  country.  The  various  g( 
vernors  have  unfortunately  displayed  rather  to 
strong  a  taste  for  architecture — forgetting  tht 
the  real  Palladio  for  Botany  Bay,  in  its  preset 
circumstances,  is  he  who  keeps  out  the  sun,  win 
and  rain  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  brick 
and  mortar. 

The  appointment  of  Governor  Bligh  appeal 
to  have  been  a  very  serious  misfortune  to  th 
colony — at  such  an  immense  distance  from  th 
mother-country,  with  such  an  uncertainty  o 
communication,  and  with  a  population  so  peci 
liarly  circumstanced.  In  these  extraordmar 
circumstances,  the  usual  jobbing  of  the  treasur 
should  really  be  laid  aside,  and  some  little  a 
tention  paid  to  the  selection  of  a  proper  persoi 
It  is  common,  we  know,  to  send  a  person  wh 
is  somebody's  cousin ;  but,  when  a  new  empir 
is  to  be  founded,  the  treasury  should  send  ou 
into  some  other  part  of  the  town,  for  a  man  o 
sense  and  character. 

Another  verv  great  absurdity  which  has  bee 
committed  at  Botany  Bay,  is  the  diminution  o 
their  strength  and  resources  by  the  foundatio: 
of  so  many  subordinate  settlements.  No  soone 
had  the  settlers  unpacked  their  boxes  at  Poi 
Jackson,  than  a  fresh  colony  was  settled  if 
Norfolk  Island  under -Lieutenant  King,  whic! 
was  afterwards  abandoned,  aAer  considerabJ 
labour  and  expense,  from  the  want  of  a  harboui 
besides  four  or  five  settlements  on  the  mail 
land,  two  or  three  thousand  persons,  under  j 
lieutenant-governor,  and  regular  officers,  ar 
settled  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  The  difficultie 
of  a  new  colony  are  such,  that  the  exertions  oi 
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III  the  arms  aod  }egs  are  wanted  merely  to 

»rer  their  bodies  and  fill  their  bellies :  the 

pBsage  from  one  settlement  to  another,  neces- 

saiT  for  common  interconrse,  is  a  great  waste 

dT strength;  ten  thodsand  men,  within  a  given 

compass,  will  do  maeh  more  for  the  improve- 

ont  of  a  country  than  the  same  number  spread 

orer  three  times  the  space — will  make  more 

miles  of  roads,  clear  more  acres  of  wood,  and 

baiid  more  bridges.    The  judge,  the  windmill, 

and  the  school,  are  more  accessible ;  and  one 

jodge,  one  windmill,  and  one  school,  may  do 

u»tead  of  two; — there  is  less  waste  of  labour. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  object  to  the  natural  ex- 

ptnsion  of  a  colony  over  uncultivated  lands — 

liie  more  rapidly  that  takes  place  the  greater  is 

(beprospenty  of  the  settlement;  but  we  repro- 

bite  the  practice  of  breaking  the  first  population 

ofacolonv,  by  the  interposition  of  government, 

ioto  small  detached  portions,  placed  at  great 

i&ierrals.    It  is  a  bad  economy  of  their  re- 

MQrces;  and  as  such,  is  very  properly  objected 

to  hy  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Tliis  colony  appears  to  have  suffered  a  good 

deal  from  the  tjrranny  as  well  as  the  ignorance 

of  its  governors.  On  the  7th  of  December,  181 6, 

GoreiBor  Maequanrie  issued  the  following  or- 
der*/— 

"His  eicellency  is  also  pleased  further  to 
declare,  order  and  direct,  that  in  consideration 
^  (he  premises,  the  under-mentioned  sums, 
anoDDts  and  charges,  and  no  more,  with  re- 
Mrd  to  and  upon  the  various  denominations  of 
voric,  labour  and  services,  described  and  set 
^b,  shall  be  allowed,  claimed  or  demandable 
^ithio  this  territory  and  its  dependencies  in 
respect  thereof.'*— W^en/tcwrf  A,  pp.  106, 106. 

And  then  follows  a  schedule  of  every  species 
<^  laboQr,  to  each  of  which  a  maximum  is  af- 
fi^fd.  We  have  only  to  observe,  that  a  good 
^tmandation  of  the  Hawkesbury  would  be 
far  less  pernicious  to  the  industry  of  the  colony 
^  saeh  gross  ignorance  and  absurdity  as  this 
order  evinces.  Young  surgeons  are  examined 
fflSai^eon's  Hall  on  the  methods  of  cutting  off 
^  aod  arms  before  they  are  allowed  to  prac- 
jse  surgery.  An  examination  on  the  principles 
w  Adam  Smith,  and  a  license  from  Mr.  Ricardo, 
^m  to  be  almost  a  necessary  preliminary  for 
« appoinunent  of  governors.  We  must  give 
iJJoiher  specimen  of  Governor  Macquarrie's 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  political 
woBomy. 

"Gateml  OrderM. 

"His  excellency  has  observed,  with  much 
^cern,  that,  at  the  present  time  of  scarcity, 
"»stof  the  garden  ground  attached  to  the  allot- 
^«itJ,  vhereon  different  descriptions  of  per- 
*^  hare  heen  allowed  to  build  huts,  are  totally 
^^ecied,and  no  vegetable  growing  thereon: 
"^as  5wh  neglect  in  the  occupiers,  points  them 
^'jl^^nfit  to  profit  by  such  indulgence,  those 
T^  do  not  put  the  garden  ground  attached  to 
^  •J^ents  they  occupy  in  cultivation,  on 
^on  the  10th  day  of  July  next,  will  be  dis- 
P°^««sed  (except  in  cases  wherein  ground  is 

f id  hj  lease),  and  more  industrious  persons 
JJ*  ]n  possession  of  them ;  as  the  present  ne- 
J^iUes  of  the  settlement  require  every  exer- 

^  hcmg  used  to  supply  the  wants  of  families, 


by  the  ground  attached  to  their  dwellings  being 
made  as  productive  as  possible. — By  command 
of  his  excellencv.  G.  Bkaxwell,  Sec.  Gunem* 
tnent  House,  Sydney,  June  21«/,  1806."— O^Z/nrflr, 
p.  276. 

This  compulsion  to  enjoy,  this  despotic  bene- 
volence, is  something  quite  new  in  the  science 
of  government. 

The  sale  of  spirits  was,  first  of  all,  mono- 
polized by  the  government,  and  then  let  out 
to  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  building  an 
hospital.  Upon  this  subject  Mr.  Bennet  ob- 
serves^ — 

**  Heretofore  all  ardent  spirits  brought  to  the 
colony  were  purchased  by  the  government,  and 
served  out  at  fixed  prices  to  the  ofilcers,  civil 
and  military,  according  to  their  ranks;  hence 
arose  a  discreditable  and  gainful  trade  on  the 
part  of  these  officers,  their  wives  and  mis* 
tresses.  The  price  of  spirits  at  times  was  so 
high,  that'one  and  two  guineas  have  been  given 
for  a  single  bottle.  The  thirst  after  ardent 
spirits  became  a  mania  among  the  settlers :  all 
the  writers  on  the  state  of  the  colony,  and  all 
who  have  resided  there,  and  have  given  testi- 
mony concerning  it,  describe  this  rage  and 
passion  for  drunkenness  as  prevailing  in  all  • 
classes,  and  as  being  the  principal  foundation 
of  all  the  crimes  committed  there.  This  ex- 
travagant propensity  to  drunkenness  was  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  governor,  to  aid  him  in 
the  building  of  the  hospital.  Mr.  Wentworth, 
the  surgeon,  Messrs.  Riley  and  Blaxwell,  ob- 
tained permission  to  enter  a  certain  quantity  of 
spirits; — they  were  to  pay  a  duly  of  five  or 
seven  shillings  a  gallon  on  the  quantity  they  in- 
troduced, which  duty  was  lobe  set  apart  for  the 
erection  of  the  hospital.  To  prevent  any  other 
spirits  from  being  landed,  a  monopoly  was 
given  to  these  contractors.  As  soon  as  the 
agreement  was  signed,  these  gentlemen  sent 
off  to  Rio  Janeiro,  the  Mauritius  and  the  East 
Indies,  for  a  large  quantity  of  rum  and  arrack, 
which  they  could  purchase  at 'about  the  rate  of 
3«.  or  2».  id,  per  gallon,  and  disembarked  it  at 
Sydney.  From  there  being  but  few  houses 
that  were  before  permitted  to  sell  this  poison, 
they  abounded  in  every  street;  and  such  was  tha 
enormous  consumption  of  spirits,  that  money 
was  soon  raised  to  build  the  hospital,  which 
was  finished  in  1814.  Mr.  Marsaen  informs 
us,  that  in  the  small  town  of  Paramatta,  thir> 
teen  houses  were  licensed  to  deal  in  spirits, 
though  he  shonld  think  five  at  the  utmost  would 
be  amply  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  public."— Bennrf,  pp.  77-79. 

The  whole  coast  of  Botany  Bay  and  Van 
Dienaen's  Land  abounds  with  whales ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  duty  levied  upon  train  oil  pro- 
cured by  the  subjects  in  New  South  Wales,  or 
imported  there,  is  twenty  times  greater  than 
that  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  coimtiy; 
the  duty  on  spermaceti  oil,  imported,  is  eixiv 
times  greater.  The  duty  levied  on  traiii  oil, 
spermaceti  and  head  matter,  procured  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Newfoundland,  is  only  three 
times  the  amount  of  that  which  is  levied  on 
the  same  substance  procured  by  British  sub- 
jects residing  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
duty  levied  on  oil  procured  by  British  subjects 
residing  in  the  Bahama  or  Bermuda  islandis,  oi 
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tenant  King,  to  the  results  of  which  we  look  for- 
ward with  great  interest.  Enough  of  the  country 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Bine  Mountains  has 
been  discovered,  to  show  that  the  settlement 
has  been  made  on  the  wrong  side.  The  space 
between  the  Mountains  and  the  Eastern  Sea  is 
not  above  40  miles  in  breadth,  and  the  five  or 
six  miles  nearest  the  coast  are  of  very  barren 
land.  The  country,  on  the  other  #lde,  is  bound- 
less, fertile,  well  watered,  and  of  very  great 
beauty.  The  importance  of  such  a  river  as  the 
Macquarrie  is  incalculable.  We  cannot  help 
remarking  here,  the  courtly  appellations  in 
which  Geography  delights; — the  river /fatofte*- 
6ury;  the  town  of  Wmdnr  on  its  banks;  Batkurst 
Plams ;  Nepean  River.  Shall  we  never  hear  of 
the  Gulf  of  Tiemty:  Broughanp  Point;  or  the 
Straits  of  Mackintosh  on  the  river  Grty? 

The  mistakes  which  have  been  made  in  set- 
tling this  fine  colony  are  of  considerable  im- 
portance, and  such  as  must  very  seriously  retard 
its  progress  to  power  and  opulence.  The  first 
we  shall  mention  is  the  settlement  on  the 
Hawkesbury.  Every  work  of  nature  has  its 
characteristic  defects.  Marshes  should  be  sus- 
pected of  engendering  disease— a  volcanic 
country  of  eruptions — rivers  of  overflowing.  A 
very  little  portion  of  this  kind  of  reflection  would 
have  induced  the  disposers  of  land  in  New 
South  Wales  to  have  become  a  little  better 
acquainted  with  the  Hawkesbury  before  they 
granted  land  on  its  banks,  and  gave  that  direc- 
tion to  the  tide  of  settlement  and  cultivation.  It 
turns  out  that  the  Hawkesbury  is  the  embou- 
chure through  which  all  the  rain  that  falls  on 
the  eas^tem  side  of  the  Blue  Mountain  makes  its 
way  to  the  sea;  and  accordingly,  without  any 
warning,  or  any  fall  of  rain  on  the  settled  part 
of  the  river,  the  stream  has  often  risen  from  70 
10  90  feet  above  its  common  level. 

"These  inundations  oAen  rise  seventy  or 
eighty  feet  above  low  water  mark;  and  the  in- 
stance of  what  is  still  emphatically  termed  'the 
great  flood,'  attained  an  elevation  of  ninety-three 
feet.  The  chaos  of  confusion  and  distress  that 
presents  itself  on  these  occasions  cannot  be 
easily  conceived  by  any  one  who  has  not  been 
a  witness  of  its  horrors.  An  immense  expanse 
of  water,  of  which  the  eye  cannot  in  many  di- 
rections discover  the  limits,  everywhere  inter- 
spersed with  growing  timber,  and  crowded  with 
poultry,  pigs,  horses,  cattle,  stacks  and  houses, 
having  rrequently  men,  women  and  children, 
clinging  to  them  for  protection  and  shrieking 
out  in  an  agony  of  despair  for  assistance: — 
such  are  the  principal  objects  by  which  these 
scenes  of  death  and  devastation  are  charac- 
terized. 

*' These  inundations  are  not  periodical,  but 
they  most  generally  happen  in  the  month  of 
March.  Within  the  last  two  years  there  have 
been  no  fewer  than  four  of  them,  one  of  which 
was  nearly  as  high  as  the  great  flood.  In  the 
six  years  preceding,  there  had  not  been  one. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  colony,  they  have 
happened,  upon  an  average,  about  once  in  three 
rears. 

''The  principal  cause  of  them  is  the  conti- 
^tSy  of  this  river  to  the  Blue  Mountains.  The 
Qfoce  and  Warragambia  rivers,  from  which 
two  Bovrces  it  derives  its  principal  supply,  issue 


direct  from  these  mountains;  and  the  Nepemw 
river,  the  other  principal  branch  of  it,  runs  along 
the  base  of  them  for  fifty  or  sixty  miles ;  aod  rs* 
ceives,  in  its  progress,  from  the  innumerable 
mountain  torrents  connected  with  it,  the  whole 
of  the  rain  which  these  mountains  collect  in 
that  great  extent.  That  this  is  the  principal 
cause  of  these  calamitous  inundations  has  been 
fully  proved ;  for  shortly  after  the  plantation  of 
this*  colony,  the  Hawkesbury  overflowed  its 
banks  (which  are  in  general  about  thirty  feet 
in  height,)  in  the  midst  of  harvest,  when  not  a 
single  drop  of  rain  had  fallen  on  the  Port  Jack- 
son side  of  the  mountains.  Another  great  cause 
of  the  inundations  which  take  place  in  this  and 
the  other  rivers  in  the  colony,  is  the  small  fall 
that  is  in  them  and  the  consequent  slowness  of 
their  currents.  The  current  in  the  Hawkesbary, 
even  when  the  tide  is  in  full  ebb,  does  not  exceed 
two  miles  an  hour.  The  water,  therefore,  which 
dunng  the  rains  rushes  in  torrents  from  the 
mountains,  cannot  escape  with  sufficient  rapidi- 
ty; and  from  its  immense  accumulation  soon 
overtops  the  banks  of  the  river  and  covers  the 
whole  of  the  low  country."— HMtooriA,  pp. 
24-26. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  great  oversight  not 
to  have  built  the  town  of  Sydney  upon  a  regalar 
plan.  Ground  was  granted,  in  the  first  instance, 
without  the  least  attention  to  this  circumstance; 
and  a  chaos  of  pigstyes  and  houses  was  pro- 
duced, which  subsequent  governors  have  foand 
it  extremely  difficult  to  reduce  to  a  state  of  order 
and  regularity. 

Regularity  is  of  consequence  in  planning  a 
metropolis;  but  fine  buildings  are  absurd  in  the 
infant  state  of  any  country.  The  various  go- 
vernors have  unfortunately  displayed  rather  too 
strong  a  taste  for  architecture — forgetting  that 
the  real  Palladio  for  Botany  Bay,  in  its  present 
circumstances,  is  he  who  keeps  out  the  sun*  wind 
and  rain  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  bricks 
and  mortar. 

The  appointment  of  Governor  Bligh  appears 
to  have  been  a  very  serious  misfortune  to  the 
colony — at  such  an  immense  distance  from  the 
mother-country,  with  such  an  uncertainty  of 
communication,  and  with  a  population  so  pecn 
liarly  circumstanced.  In  these  extraordinary 
circumstances,  the  usual  jobbing  of  the  treasury 
should  really  be  laid  aside,  and  some  little  at- 
tention paid  to  the  selection  of  a  proper  person. 
It  is  common,  we  know,  to  send  a  person  who 
is  somebody's  cousin ;  but,  when  a  new  empire 
is  to  be  founded,  the  treasury  should  send  ont. 
into  some  other  part  of  the  town,  for  a  man  ot 
sense  and  character. 

Another  very  great  absurdity  which  has  been 
committed  at  Botany  Bay,  is  the  diminution  of 
their  strength  and  resources  by  the  foundation 
of  so  many  subordinate  settlements.  Ko  sooner 
had  the  settlers  unpacked  their  boxes  at  Poit 
Jackson,  than  a  fresh  colony  was  settled  in 
Norfolk  Island  under -Lieutenant  King,  which 
was  afterwards  abandoned,  after  considerab.^ 
labour  and  expense,  from  the  want  of  a  harboun 
besides  four  or  five  settlements  on  the  main 
land,  two  or  three  thousand  persons,  under  a 
lieutenant-governor,  and  regular  officers,  ar* 
settled  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  The  difficulties 
of  a  new  colony  are  such,  that  the  exertions  of 
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111  the  arms  and  legs  are  wanted  merely  to 
eorer  their  bodies  and  fill  their  bellies:  the 
passage  from  one  settlement  to  another,  neces- 
sary for  common  intereonrse,  is  a  great  waste 
of  strength ;  ten  thodsand  men,  within  a  given 
compass,  will  do  much  more  for  the  improve- 
mrat  of  a  eoontry  than  the  same  number  spread 
oTer  three  times  the  space— will  make  more 
miles  of  roads,  clear  more  acres  of  wood,  and 
boild  more  bridges.    The  judge,  the  windmill, 
and  the  school,  are  more  accessible ;  and  one 
judge,  one  windmill,  and  one  school,  may  do 
instead  of  two; — there  is  less  waste  of  labour. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  object  to  the  natural  ex- 
pansion of  a  colony  over  uncultivated  lands — 
the  more  rapidly  that  takes  place  the  greater  is 
the  prosperity  of  the  'settlement;  but  we  repro- 
bate the  practice  of  breaking  the  first  population 
of  a  colony,  by  the  interposition  of  government, 
into  small  detached  portions,  placed  at  great 
intervals.    It  is  a  bad  economy  of  their  re- 
sources ;  and  as  such,  is  veij  properly  objected 
to  by  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Tliis  colony  appears  to  have  suflfered  a  good 
deal  from  the  tyranny  as  well  as  the  ignorance 
of  its  governors.  On  the  7th  of  December,  1816, 
Governor  Macquarrie  issued  the  following  or- 
der:— 

"His  excellencv  is  also  pleased  further  to 
declare,  order  and  direct,  that  in  consideration 
of  the  premises,  the  under-mentioned  sums, 
amounts  and  charges,  and  no  more,  with  re- 
gard to  and  upon  the  various  denominations  of 
work,  labour  and  services,  described  and  set 
fbfih,  shall  be  allowed,  claimed  or  demandable 
within  this  territory  and  its  dependencies  in 
respect  thereof." — Wentworth,  pp.  106, 106. 

And  then  follows  a  schedule  of  every  species 
of  labour,  to  each  of  which  a  maximum  is  af- 
fixed. We  have  only  to  observe,  that  a  good 
stout  inundation  of  the  Hawkesburv  would  be 
far  less  pernicious  to  the  industry  or  the  colony 
than  soeh  gross  ignorance  and  absurdity  as  this 
order  evinces.  Young  surgeons  are  examined 
in  Surgeon's  Hall  on  the  methods  of  cutting  off 
legs  and  arms  before  they  are  allowed  to  prac- 
tise surgery.  An  examination  on  the  principles 
of  Adam  Siffiiih,  and  a  license  from  Mr.  Ricardo, 
seem  to  be  almost  a  necessary  preliminary  for 
the  appointment  of  governors.  We  must  give 
another  specimen  of  Governor  Macquarrie's 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  political 
economy. 

''General  Ordert. 

"His  excellency  has  observed,  with  much 
eoncem,  that,  at  the  present  time  of  scarcity, 
most  of  the  garden  ground  attached  to  the  allot- 
ments, whereon  different  descriptions  of  per- 
sons have  been  allowed  to  build  huts,  are  totally 
negketed,  and  no  vegetable  growing  thereon : 
—as  tach  neglect  in  the  occupiers,  points  them 
out  as  unfit  to  profit  by  such  indulgence,  those 
who  do  not  put  the  garden  ground  attached  to 
the  anotments  thev  occupy  in  cultivation,  on 
or  belbre  <be  10th  day  of  July  next,  will  be  dis- 
possessed (except  in  cases  wherein  ground  is 
neld  by  lease),  and  more  industrious  persons 
put  in  possession  of  them ;  as  the  present  ne- 
cessities of  the  settlement  require  every  exer- 
^'Aa  being  used  to  supply  the  wants  of  families. 


by  the  ground  attached  to  their  dwellings  being 
made  as  productive  as  possible. — By  command 
of  his  excellencv.  G.  Blaxweli,  Sec.  Govern* 
tneni  Hinue,  Sydney^  June  2lat^  1806." — O^Hara, 
p.  276. 

This  compulsion  to  enjoy,  this  despotic  bene- 
volence, is  something  quite  new  in  the  science 
of  government 

The  sale  of  spiriui  was,  first  of  all,  mono- 
polized bv  the  government,  and  then  let  out 
to  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  building  an 
hospital.  Upon  this  subject  Mr.  Bennet  ob- 
serves,— 

"  Heretofore  all  ardent  spirits  brought  to  the 
colony  were  purchased  by  the  government,  and 
served  out  at  fixed  prices  to  the  officers,  civil 
and  military,  according  to  their  ranks;  hence 
arose  a  discreditable  and  gainful  trade  on  the 
part  of  these  officers,  their  wives  and  mis- 
tresses.  The  price  of  spirits  at  times  was  so 
high,  that'one  and  two  guineas  have  been  given 
for  a  single  bottle.  The  thirst  after  ardent 
spirits  became  a  mania  among  the  settlers :  all 
the  writers  on  the  state  of  the  colony,  and  all 
who  have  resided  there,  and  have  given  testi- 
mony concerning  it,  describe  this  rage  and 
passion  for  drunkenness  as  prevailing  in  all 
classes,  and  as  being  the  principal  foundation 
of  all  the  crimes  committed  there.  This  ex- 
travagant propensity  to  drunkenness  was  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  governor,  to  aid  him  in 
the  building  of  the  hospital.  Mr.  Wentworth, 
the  Burgeon,  Messrs.  Riley  and  Blaxwell,  ob- 
tained permission  to  enter  a  certain  quantity  of 
spirits; — they  were  to  pay  a  duty  of  five  or 
seven  shillings  a  gallon  on  the  quantity  they  in- 
troduced, which  duty  was  to  be  set  apart  for  the 
erection  of  the  hospital.  To  prevent  any  other 
spirits  from  being  landed,  a  monopoly  was 
given  to  these  contractors.  As  soon  as  the 
agreement  was  signed,  these  gentlemen  sent 
off  to  Rio  Janeiro,  the  Mauritius  and  the  East 
Indies,  for  a  large  quantity  of  rum  and  arrack, 
which  they  could  purchase  atfabout  the  rate  of 
2«.  or  2».  id,  per  gallon,  and  disembarked  it  at 
Sydney.  From  there  being  but  few  houses 
that  were  before  permitted  to  sell  this  poison, 
they  abounded  in  every  street;  and  such  was  tha 
enormous  consumption  of  spirits,  that  money 
was  soon  raised  to  build  the  hospital,  which 
was  finished  in  1814.  Mr.  Marsden  informs 
us,  that  in  the  small  town  of  Paramatta,  thir- 
teen houses  were  licensed  to  deal  in  spirits, 
though  he  should  think  five  at  the  utmost  would 
be  amply  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  public." — Bennett  pp.  77-79. 

The  whole  coast  of  Botany  Bay  and  Van 
Dieinen's  Land  abounds  with  whales ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  duty  levied  upon  train  oil  pro- 
cured by  the  subjects  in  New  South  Wales,  or 
imported  there,  is  twenty  times  greater  than 
that  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  country; 
the  duty  on  spermaceti  oil,  imported,  is  tixtu 
timet  greater.  The  duty  levied  on  train  oil, 
spermaceti  and  head  matter,  procured  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Newfoundland,  is  only  three 
times  the  amount  of  that  which  is  levied  on 
the  same  substance  procured  by  British  sub- 
jects residing  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
duty  levied  on  oil  procured  by  British  subjects 
residing  in  the  Bahama  or  Bermuda  islands,  oi 
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ya  the  plantations  of  North  America,  is  only 
sight  times  the  amount  on  train  oil,  and  twelve 
times  the  amount  on  spermaceti,  of  that  which 
is  levied  on  the  same  substances  taken  by 
British  subjects  within  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  duty,  therefore,  wh^ch  is  payable  on  train 
oil  in  vessels  belonging  to  this  colony  is  nearly 
seven  times  greater  than  that  which  is  payable 
on  the  same  description  of  oil  taken  in  vessels 
belonging  to  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  and 
considerably  more  than  double  of  that  which  is 
payable  on  the  same  commodity  taken  in  ves- 
sels belonging  to  the  Bahama  or  Bermuda 
islands,  or  to  the  plantations  in  North  Ame- 
rica; while  the  dut^  which  is  levied  on  sperm- 
aceti oil,  procured  in  vessels  belonging  to  this 
colony,  is  five  times  the  amount  of  that  which 
is  levied  on  vessels  belonging  to  the  above- 
mentioned  places,  and  twenty  times  the  amount 
of  that  which  is  levied  on  vessels  belonging  to 
Newfoundland.  The  injustice  of  this  seems  to 
us  to  be  quite  enormous.  The  statements  are 
taken  from  Mr.  Went  worth's  book. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales  have 
no  trial  by  jury;  the  governor  has  not  even  a 
council  to  restrain  him.  There  is  imposed  in 
this  country  a  very  heavy  duty  on  timber  and 
coals  exported;  but  for  which,  says  Mr.  Went- 
wortb,  some  hundred  tons  of  these  valuable 
productions  would  have  been  sent  annually  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  India,  since  the 
vessels  which  have  been  in  the  habit  of  trading 
between  those  countries  and  the  colony  have 
always  returned  in  ballast.  The  owners  and 
consiguees  would  gladly  have  shipped  cargoes 
of  limber  and  coals,  if  they  could  have  derived 
(he  most  minute  profit  from  the  freight  of  them. 

The  Australasians  grow  corn;  and  it  is  neces- 
sarily their  staple.  The  Cape  is  their  rival  in 
the  corn  trade.  The  food  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  East  Indies  is  rice;  the  voyage  to  Europe  is 
too  distant  for  so  bulky  an  article  as  com.  The 
sunply  to  the  governmeot  stores  furnished  the 
cultivators  of  New  South  Wales  with  a  market 
in  the  first  instance,  which  is  now  become  too 
insignificant  for  the  great  excess  of  the  supply 
above  thp  consumption.  Population  goes  on 
with  immense  rapidity ;  but  while  so  much  new 
and  fertile  land  is  before  them,  the  supply  con- 
tinues in  the  same  proportion  greater  than  the 
demand.  The  most  obvious  method  of  afibrding 
a  market  for  this  redundant  corn  is  by  encourag- 
ing distilleries  within  the  colony ;  a  measure  re- 
peatedly pressed  upon  the  government  at  home, 
but  hitherto  as  constantly  refused.'  It  is  a  mear 
sure  of  still  greater  importance  to  the  colony, 
because  its  agriculture  is  subjected  to  the  effects 
both  of  severe  drought  and  extensive  inunda- 
tions, and  the  com  raised  for  the  distillers  would 
be  a  magazine  in  times  of  famine.  A  recom- 
mendation to  this  efilect  was  long  since  made  by 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons;  but,  as 
it  was  merely  a  measure  for  the  increase  of 
human  comforts,  was  stufied  into  the  improve- 
ment baskets  and  forgotten.  There  has  been  in 
■U  governments  a  great  deal  of  absurd  canting 
about  the  consumption  of  spirits.  We  believe 
the  best  plan  is  to  let  people  drink  what  they 
like,  and  wear  what  they  like;  to  make  no 
sumptuary  laws  either  for  the  belly  or  the  back. 
In  the  tvK'.  place  laws  against  rum  and  mm 


water  are  made  by  men  who  can  change  a 
coat  for  a  dry  one  whenever  they  choose,  and 
who  do  not  oAen  work  up  to  their  knees  in  mud 
and  water;  and,  in  the  next  place,  if  this  stimu- 
lus did  all  the  mischief  it  is  thought  to  do  by  the 
wise  men  of  claret,  its  cheapness  and  plenty 
would  rather  lessen  than  increase  the  avidity 
with  which  it  is  at  present  sought  for. 

The  governors  of  Botany  Bay  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  imposing  what  taxes-  they  deemed 
proper,  without  any  other  authority  than  their 
own ;  and  it  seemed  very  frivolous  and  vexa- 
tious not  to  allow  this  small  efiusion  of  despot- 
ism in  so  remote  a  comer  of  the  globe ;  bat  it 
was  noticed  by  the  opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  reluctantly  confessed  and  given 
up  by  the  administration.  This  great  portion 
of  the  earth  begins  civil  life  with  noble  princi- 
ples of  freedom :— may  God  grant  to  its  inha- 
bitants that  wisdom  and  courage  which  are 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  so  great  a 
good! 

Mr.  Wentworth  enumerates,  among  the  evils 
to  which  the  colony  is  subjected,  that  clause  in 
the  last  settlement  of  the  East  India  Company's 
charter,  which  prevents  vessels  of  less  than  ^OO 
tons  burden  from  navigating  the  Indian  seas ;  a 
restriction  from  which  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
has  been  lately  liberated,  and  which  ought,  in 
the  same  manner,  to  be  removed  from  New 
South  Wales,  where  there  cannot  be  for  many 
years  to  come  sufficient  capital  to  build  vessels 
of  so  large  a  burden. 

'*  The  disability," says  Mr.  Wentworth,"  might 
be  removed  by  a  simple  order  in  counciL  When- 
ever his  majesty's  government  shall  have  freed 
the  colonists  from  this  useless  and  crael  pro- 
hibition, the  following  branches  of  commerce 
would  then  be  opened  to  them.  First,  they 
would  be  enabled  to  transport,  in  their  own  ves- 
sels, their  coals,  timbers,  spars,  flour,  meat,  ^cc 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Isle  of  France, 
Calcutta,  and  many  other  places  in  the  Indiai- 
seas;  in  all  of  which,  markets  more  or  less 
extensive  exist  for  those  various  other  produc- 
tions which  the  colony  might  furnish.  Secondly, 
they  would  be  enabled  to  carry  directly  to  Can- 
ton the  sandal  wood,  beche  la  mer,  dried  seal 
skins,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  numerous  productions 
which  the  surrounding  seas  and  islands  afiord 
for  the  China  market,  and  remrn  freighted  with 
cargoes  of  tea,  silks,  nankeens,  dec.;  all  of  which 
commodities  are  in  great  demand  in  the  colony, 
and  are  at  present  altogether  furnished  by  Bast 
India  or  American  merchants,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment and  dissatisfaction  of  the  colonial.  And, 
lastly,  they  would  be  enabled,  in  a  short  time» 
from  the  great  increase  of  capital  which  thesa 
important  privileges  would  of  themselves  occa» 
sion,  as  well  as  attract  from  other  countries,  to 
open  the  fur-Urade  with  the  northwest  coast  of 
America,  and  dispose  of  the  cargoes  procured 
in  China, — ^a  tracle  which  has  hitherto  been  ex- 
clusively carried  on  by  the  Americans  and 
Russians,  although  the  colonists  possess  a  local 
superiority  for  the  prosecution  of  this  valuable 
branch  of  copimerce,  which  would  insure  tt^m 
at  least  a  successful  competition  with  the  sab* 
jects  of  those  two  nations."-^  Wen/uNViA,  pp 
817.  318. 

The  means  which  Mr-  Wentworth  proposes 
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loriApioriDg  the  condition  of  Botanj  Bay,  are 
-tiiti  by  jury— colonial  assemblies,  with  whom 
Ae  light  oif  taxation  should  rest— the  establish* 
oent  of  distilleries,  and  the  ezclasion  of  foreign 
spirils—slteration  of  duties,  so  as  to  j^lace  New 
8bQth  Wales  upon  the  same  footing  as  other 
coionies— removal  of  the  restriction  to  navigate 
the  Indian  seas  in  vessels  of  a  small  burden-^ 
iaprovements  in  the  courts  of  justice— *  en- 
eoiragement  for  the  growth  of  hemp,  flax,  to- 
bacco and  wine;  and,  if  a  colonial  assembly 
euAot  be  granted,  that  there  should  be  no 
tuatioa  without  the  authority  of  Parliament. 

In  general,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Wentworth  in 
his  statement  of  evils,  and  in  the  remedies  he 
his  proposed  for  them.  Many  of  the  restrie- 
doDs  apon  the  commerce  of  New  South  Wales 
are  so  absnrd  that  they  require  only  to  be  stated 
in  Psriiament  to  be  corrected.  The  fertility  of 
the  colony  so  far  exceeds  itt  increase  of  popu- 
lation, and  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  market  for 
com  is  Bo  great— or  rather  the  impossibility  so 
clear— that  the  measure  of  encouraging  domes- 
tic distilleries  ought  to  be  had  recourse  to.  The 
colony,  with  a  soil  fit  for  every  thing,  must,  as 
Mr.  Wentworth  proposes,  grow  other  things 
besides  com,  and  excite  that  market  in  the  in- 
terior which  it  does  not  enjoy  from  without. 
The  want  of  demand,  indeed,  for  the  excess  of 
can,  will  soon  efiect  this  without  the  interven- 
tion of  government.  Government,  we  believe, 
bare  already  given  up  the  right  of  taxation 
vithoQt  the  sanction  of  Pariiament ;  and  there 
is  an  end,  probably,  by  this  time,  to  that  griev- 
ance. A  council  and  a  colonial  secretary  they 
bare  also  expressed  their  willingness  to  con- 
cede. Of  trial  by  jury  and  a  colonial  assembly, 
ve  confess  that  we  have  great  doubts.  At  some 
fatnre  time  they  must  come,  and  oaght  to  come. 
The  only  question  is,  is  the  colony  fit  for  such 
iostiiQiions  at  present)  Are  there  a  sufficient 
aomber  of  respectable  persons  to  serve  that 
office  in  the  various  settlements  1  If  the  English 
law  is  to  be  followed  exactly,  to  compose  a  jury 
of  tweWe  persons,  a  panel  of  forty-eight  must 
be  sammoned.  Could  forty-eight  intelligent 
conricted  men,  be  found  in  every  settlement  of 
New  Sooth  Wales  1  or  must  they  not  be  fetched 
ftoffl  great  distances,  at  an  enormous  expense 
and  inconvenience  1  Is  such  an  institution  cal- 
cnlated  fi>r  so  very  young  a  colony  1  A  good 
government  is  an  excellent  thing ;  but  it  is  not 
^  first  in  the  order  of  human  wants.  The 
fint  want  is  to  subsist ;  the  next  to  subsist  in 
freedom  and  comfort;  first  to  live  at  all,  then  to 
live  well.  A  parliament  is  still  a  greater  de- 
invid  npon  4he  wisdom  and  intelligence  and 
opnlence  of  a  colony  than  trial  by  jury.  Among 
!^  ^nty  thousand  inhabitants  of  New  South 
Wales,  are  there  ten  persons  out  of  the  employ 
of  government  whose  wisdom  and  prudence 
fooM  reasonably  be  expected  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  colony  without  embroiling  it 
^ih  the  mother-country  1  Who  has  leisure,  in 
such  a  state  of  afifairs,  to  attend  such  a  parlia- 
ym*  Where  wisdom  and  conduct  are  so  rare, 
*^^  man  of  character,  we  will  venture  to  say, 
hu,  like  strolling  players  in  a  bam,  six  or  seven 
wponant  parts  to  perform.  Mr.  M'Arlhur,  who, 
irom  his  character  and  imderstanding,  would 
P'^hly  be  among  the  first  persons  elected  to 
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the  colonial  legislature,  besides  being  a  very 
spirited  agriculturist,  is,  we  have  no  doubt, 
justice  of  the  peace,  curator  and  rector  of  a 
thousand  plans,  charities  and  associations,  to 
which  his  presence  is  essentially  necessary. 
If  he  could  be  cut  into  as  many  pieces  as  a  tree 
is  into  planks,  all  his  subdivisions  would  be 
eminently  usefbl.  When  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  what  is  called  a  really  respectable 
country  gentleman,  sets  ofl^to  attend  his  duty  in 
our  Parliament,  such  diminution  of  intelligence 
as  is  produced  by  his  absence,  is,  God  knows, 
easily  supplied;  but  in  a  cdlony  of  20,000  per« 
SOUS)  it  is  impossible  this  should  be  the  case. 
Some  time  hence,  the  institution  of  a  colonial 
assembly  will  be  a  very  wise  and  proper  mea- 
sure, and  so  clearly  called  for,  that  the  most 
profligate  members  of  administration  will  nei- 
ther be  able  to  ridicule  nor  refuse  it  At  pre- 
sent we  are  afraicf  that  a  Botany  Bay  parliament 
would  give  rise  to  jokes ;  and  jokes  at  present 
have  a  great  agency  in  human  afiairs. 

Mr.  Bennet  poncems  himself  with  the  settle- 
ment of  New  Holland,  as  it  is  a  school  for 
criminals;  and,  upon  this  subject,  has  written 
a  very  humane,  enlightened  and  vigorous  pam- 
phlet. The  objections  made  to  this  settlement 
by  Mr.  Bennet  are,  in  the  first  place,  its  enor- 
mous expense.  The  colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  from  1788  to  1916  inclusive,  has  cost 
this  country  the  enormous  sum  of  3,465,983/. 
In  the  evidence  before  the  transportation  com- 
mittee, the  annual  expense  of  each  convict, 
from  1701  to  1797,  is  calculated  at  d3t  9s.  bid, 
per  annum,  and  the  profits  of  his  labour  are 
stated  to  be  30/.  The  price  paid  for  the  trans- 
port of  convicts  has  been,  on  an  average,  37/. 
exclusive  t)f  food  and  clothing.  It  appears, 
however,  says  Mr.  Bennet,  by  an  account  laid 
before  Parliament,  that  in  the  year  1814, 109,- 
746iL  were  paid  for  the  transport,  food  and  cloth- 
ing of  1016  convicts,  which  will  make  the  cost 
amount  to  about  108/.  per  man.  In  1812,  the 
expenses  of  the  colony  were  176,000/.;  in  1S18, 
236,000/.;  in  1814,  231 ,362i:;  but  in  1816  they 
had  fallen  to  160,000iL 

The  cruelty  and  neglect  in  the  transportation 
of  convicts  have  been  very  great — and  in  this 
way  a  punishment  inflicted  which  it  never  was 
in  the  contemplation  of  law  to  enact.    During 
the  first  eight  years,  according  to  Mr.  Bennet's 
statements,  one-tenth  of  the  convicts  died  bn  the 
passage ;  on  the  arrival  of  three  of  the  ships, 
200  sick  were  landed,  281  persons  having  died 
on  board.    These  instances,  however,  of  crimi 
nal  inattention  to  the  health  of  the  convicts  no- 
longer  take  place ;  and  it  is  mentioned  rather 
as  an  histoiy  of  what  is  past  than  a  censure* 
upon  any  existing  evil. 

In  addition  to  the  expense  of  Botany  Bay, 
Mr.  Bennet  contends  that  it  wants  the  very- 
essence  of  punishment,  terror;  that  the  common) 
people  do  not  dread  it;  that  instead  of  prevent- 
ing crimes,  it  rather  excites  the  people  to  their 
commission,  by  the  hopes  it  aflbrds  of  bettering 
their  condition  in  a  new  country. 

**  AH  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  efiect  of  this  system  of  trans* 
portation  agree  in  opinion,  that  it  is  no.  longer 
an  object  of  dread — it  has,  in  fact,  generally 
ceased  to  be  a  punishment:  true  ft  is,  to  a  fa* 
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thcr  of  a  family,  to  the  mother  who  leaves  her 
children,  this  perpetaal  separation  from  those 
whom  they  love  and  whom  they  support,  is  a 
cruel  blow,  and  when  I  consider  the  merciless 
character  of  the  law  which  inflicts  it,  a  severe 
penalty :  bar  by  far  the  greater  number  of  per- 
sons who  suflTer  this  punishment,  regard  it  in 
quite  a  different  light  Mr.  Cotton,  the  ordinary 
of  Newgate,  informed  the  police  committee  last 
year,  '  that  the  generality  of  those  who  are 
transported  consider  it  as  a  party  of  pleasure- 
as  going  out  to  see  the  world;  they  evince  no 
penitence,  no  conlsllion,  but  seem  to  rejoice  in 
the  thing, — many  of  them  to  court  it.  I  have 
heard  them,  when  the  sentence  of  transporta- 
tion has  been  passed  by  the  recorder,  return 
thanks  for  it,  and  seem  overjoyed  at  their  sen- 
tence :  the  very  last  party  that  went  off,  when 
they  were  put  into  the  caravan,  shouted  and 
huzzaed,  and  were  very  joyous :  several  of  them 
called  out  to  the  keepers  who  were  there  in  the 
yard,  the  first  fine  Sunday  we  will  have  a  glo- 
rious kangaroo  hunt  at  the  Bay, — seeming  to 
anticipate  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.'  He  was 
asked  if  those  persons  were  married  or  single, 
and  his  answer  was,  *  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  them  were  unmarried.  Some  of  them  are 
anxious  that  their  wives  and  children  should 
follow  them;  others  care  nothing  about  either 
wives  or  children,  and  are  glad  to  get  rid  of 
them.'  "-^Benntt,  pp.  60,  61 

It  is  a  scandalous  injustice  in  this  colony, 
that  persons  transported  for  seven  years,  have 
no  power  of  returning  when  that  period  is  ex- 
pired. A  strong  active  man  ma^  sometimes 
work  his  passage  home;  but  what  is  an  old  man 
or  an  aged  female  to  do  1  Suppose  a  convict 
were  to  be  confined  in  prison  for  saven  years, 
and  then  told  he  might  get  out  if  he  could  climb 
over  the  walls,  or  break  open  the  locks,  what  in 
general  would  be  his  chance  of  liberation  ?  But 
no  lock  nor  doors  can  be  so  secure  a  means  of 
detention  as  the  distance  of  Botany  Bay.  This 
is  a  downright  trick  and  fraud  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  justice.  A  poor  wretch  who 
is  banished  from  his  country  for  seven  years, 
should  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  return- 
ing to  his  country  when  these  seven  years  are 
expired. — If  it  is  intended  he  should  never  re- 
turn, his  sentence  should  have  been  banishment 
for  life. 

The  most  serious  charge  against  the  colony, 
as  a  place  for  transportation,  and  an  experiment 
in  criminal  justice,  is  the  extreme  profligacy  of 
manners  which  prevails  there,  and  the  total 
want  of  reformation  among  the  convicts.  Upon 
this  subject,  except  in  the  regular  letters  offi- 
cially varnished  and  filled  with  fraudulent  beati- 
tudes for  the  public  eye,  there  is,  and  there  can 
be,  but  one  opinion.  New  South  Wales  is  a 
sink  of  wickedness,  in  which  the  great  majority 
of  convicts  of  both  sexes  become  infinitely 
more  depraved  than  at  the  period  of  their  arri- 
val. How,  as  Mr.  Bennet  very  justly  observes, 
can  it  be  otherwise  t  The  felon,  transported  to 
the  American  plantations,  became  an  insulated 
rogue  among  honest  men.  He  lived  for  years 
in  the  family  of  some  industrious  planter, 
without  seeing  a  picklock,  or  indulging  in  plea- 
sant dialogues  on  the  delicious  burglaries  of 
his  youth.    He  imperceptibly  glided  into  honest 


habits,  and  lost  not  only  the  tact  for  pockets,  b« 
the  wish  to  inrestigate  their  contents.  Bot  in 
Botany  Bay,  the  felon,  as  soon  as  he  gets  oat  of 
the  ship,  meeia  with  his  ancient  trull,  with  the 
footpad  of  his  heart,  the  convict  of  his  affec- 
tions^—the  man  whose  hand  he  has  often  met 
in  the  same  gentleman's  pocket^tbe  being 
whom  he  would  choose  from  the  whole  world 
to  take  to  the  road,  or  to  disentangle  the  locks 
of  Bramah.  It  is  impossible  that  vice  should 
not  become  more  intense  in  such  society. 

Upon  the  horrid  state  of  morals  now  preva- 
lent in  Botany  Bay,  we  would  coansel  our  read- 
ers to  cast  their  eyes  upon  the  account  givao  by 
Mr.  Marsden,  in  a  letter,  dated  July,  1815,  to 
Governor  Macquarrie.  It  is  given  at  length  in 
the  appendix  to  Mr.  Bennet's  book.  A  more 
horria  picture  of  the  state  of  any  settlement 
was  never  penned.  It  carries  with  it  an  air  of 
truth  and  sincerity,  and  is  free  from  all  enthu- 
siastic cant. 

**  I  now  appeal  to  your  excellency,"  (he  says, 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  letter,)  '*  whether,  under 
such  circumstances  any  man  of  common  feel- 
ing, possessed  of  the  least  spark  of 'humanity 
or  religion,  who  stood  in  the  same  official  rela- 
lation  that  I  do  to  these  people,  as  their  spiritaal 
pastor  and  magistrate,  could  enjoy  one  happy 
moment  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  t'ae 
week! 

*<I  humbly  conceive  that  it  is  incompatible 
with  the  character  and  wish  of  the  British  na- 
tion, that  her  own  exiles  should  be  exposed  to 
such  privations  and  dangerous  temptations, 
when  she  is  daily  feeding  the  hungry  and  cloth- 
ing the  naked,  and  receiving  into  her  friendly, 
and  I  may  add  pious  bosom,  the  stranger,  whe- 
ther savage  or  civilized,  of  every  nation  under 
heaven.  There  are,  in  the  whole,  under  the  two 
principal  superintendents,  Messrs.  Rouse  and 
Oakes,  one  hundred  and  eight  men,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fif^y  women,  and  several  children; 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  them  have  to  find  lodg- 
ings for  themselves  when  they  have  performed 
their  government  tasks. 

"I  trust  that  your  excellency  will  be  fully 
persuaded,  that  it  is  totally  impossible  for  the 
magistrate  to  support  his  necessary  authority, 
and  to  establish  a  regular  police,  under  such  a 
weight  of  accumulated  and  accumulating  evils. 
I  am  as  sensible  as  any  one  can  be,  that  the  dif- 
ficulty of  removing  these  evils  will  be  very  great; 
at  the  same  time,  their  number  and  influence 
may  be  greatly  lessened,  if  the  abandoned  male 
and  female  convicts  are  lodged  in  barracks,  and 
placed  under  the  eye  of  the  police,  and  the  num« 
ber  of  licensed  houses  is  reduced.  Till  some- 
thing of  this  kind  is  done,  all  attempts  of  the 
magistrate,  and  the  public  administration  of  re- 
ligion, will  be  attended  with  little  benefit  to  the 
general  good.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  your 
excellency's  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
SixuEL  MAHSDrsr." — Bennett  p.  134, 

Thus  much  for  Botany  Bay.  As  a  mere  colo- 
ny, it  is  too  distant  and  too  expensive ;  and,  in 
future,  will  of  course  involve  us  in  many  of 
those  just  and  necessary  wars,  which  deprive 
Englishmen  so  rapidly  of  their  comforts,  and 
make  England  scarcely  worth  living  in.  If  con- 
sidered as  a  place  of  reform  for  criminals,  its 
distance,  expense,  and  the  society  to  which  it 
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looms  the.objeets  of  tbe  ezperiment,  are  insa- 
pembte  objections  to  it.  It  is  in  vain  to  say, 
that  the  honest  people  in  New  South  Wales  will 
900D  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  rognes, 
aod  the  contamination  of  bad  society  will  be 
Jes8  fatal.  This  only  proves  that  it  may  be  a 
good  place  for  reform  hereafter,  not  that  it  is  a 
good  one  now.  One  of  the  principal  reasons 
for  peopling  Botany  Bay  at  all,  was,  that  it 
wooki  be  an  admirable  receptacle,  and  a  school 
cf  reform,  for  our  convicts.  It  turns  out,  that 
for  the  first  half  century,  it  will  make  them 
worse  than  they  were.before,  and  that,  after  that 
period,  they  may  probably  begin  to  improve. 
A  marsh,  to  be  snre,  may  be  drained  and  culti- 
vated; but  no  man  who  has  his  choice,  would 
■elect  it  in  the  mean  time  for  his  dwelling-place, 
rhe  three  books  are  all  books  of  merit  Mr. 
(VHara's  is  a  bookseller^s  compilation,  done  in 
a  asefnl  and  pleasing  manner.  Mr.  Wentworth 
is  foil  of  information  on  the  present  state  of 
Botany  Bay.    The  humanity,  the  exertions  and 


the  genuine  benevolence  of  Mr.  Bennet,  are  too 
well  known  to  need  our  commendation 

All  persons  who  have  a  few  guineas  in  theif 
pocket,  are  now  running  away  from  Mr.  Nicho* 
las  Vansittart  to  settle  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Upon  the  subject  of  emigration  to  Bota- 
ny Bay,  Mr.  Wentworth  observes,  1st,  that  any 
respectable  person  emigrating  to  that  colony, 
receives  as  much  land  gratis  as  would  cost  him 
400/.  in  the  United  Slates ;  Sdly,  he  is  allowed 
as  many  servants  as  he  may  require,  at  one- 
third  of  the  wages  paid  for  labour  in  America ; 
3dly,  himself  and  family  are  victualled  at  the 
expense  of  government  for  six  months.  He  caU 
culates  that  a  man,  wife  and  two  children,  with 
an  allowance  of  five  tons  for  themselves  and 
baggage,  could  emij^te  to  Botany  Bay  for  lOOA 
including  every  expense,  provided  a  whole  ship 
could  be  freighted ;  and  that  a  single  man  could 
be  taken  out  thither  for  30/.  These  points  are 
worthy  of  serious  attention  to  those  who  are 
shedding  their  country. 


CHIMNEY   SWEEPERS.* 

[EDiNBuaoH  Rxviiw,  1819.] 


Ajr  excellent  and  well-arranged  dinner  is  a 
most  pleasing  occurrence,  and  a  great  triumph 
of  civilized  life.  It  is  not  only  the  descending 
morsel  and  the  enveloping  sauce — ^but  the  rank, 
vealth,  wit  and  beauty  which  surround  the 
meats^the  learned  management  of  light  and 
beat — the  silent  and  rapid  services  of  the  attend- 
aots — the  smiling  and  sedulous  host,  proffering 
gusts  and  relishes— the  exotic  bottles — the  em- 
bossed plate — the  pleasant  remarks — the  hand- 
some dresses — the  cunning  artifices  in  fruit  and 
farina!  The  hour  of  dinner,  in  short,  includes 
every  thing  of  sensual  and  intellectual  gratifica- 
tion which  a  great  nation  glories  in  producing. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this,  who  knows  that  the 
kitchen  chimney  caught  fire  half  an  hour  before 
dinner! — and  that  a  poor  little  wretch,  of  six  or 
Kven  years  old,  was  sent  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
flames  to  put  it  out  ?  We  could  not,  previous 
to  reading  this  evidence,  have  formed  a  ccncep- 
^on  of  the  miseries  of  these  poor  wretches,  or 
that  tberc  should  exist,  in  a  civilized  country,  a 
class  of  human  beings  destined  to  such  extreme 
wd  varied  distress.  We  will  give  a  short  epi- 
tome of  what  is  developed  in  the  evidence  before 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament- 

Boysare  made  chimney  sweepers  at  the  early 
sge  of  five  or  six. 

iMik  hoyM/or  tmaliJUiea,  is  a  common  phrase 
in  the  axis  left  at  the  door  by  itinerant  chimney 
sweepers.  Flues  made  to  ovens  and  coppers 
are  often  less  than  nine  inches  square;  and  it 

^Jaountr/tkg  Proeeedin$(s  of  the  Soeietyfor  superseding 
[V  Aiftmtff  e^  CHaibing  Sojfs.    Baldwin,  Ac.    London, 


may  be  easily  conceived  how  slender  the  frame 
of  that  human  body  must  be,  which  can  force 
itself  through  such  an  aperture. 

**  What  is  the  age  of  the  youngest  boys  who 
have  been  employed  in  this  trade,  to  your  know- 
ledge? About  five  years  of  age:  1  know  one 
now  between  five  or  six  years  old;  it  is  the 
man's  own  son  in  the  Strand :  now  there  is  an* 
other  at  Somer's  Town,  1  think,  said  he  was 
between  four  and  five,  or  about  five;  Jack  Hall, 
a  little  lad,  takes  him  about^ — Did  you  ever 
know  any  female  children  employed  1  Yes,  I 
know  one  now.  About  two  years  ago  there  was 
a  woman  told  me  she  had  climbed  scores  of 
times,  and  there  is  one  at  Paddington  now 
whose  father  taught  her  to  climb:  but  I  have 
oAen  heard  talk  of  them  when  I  was  an  appren- 
tice, in  difiierent  places. — What  is  the  smallest 
sized  flue  you  have  ever  met  with  in  the  course 
of  your  experience?  Abouteight  inches  by  nine; 
these  they  are  always  obliged  to  climb  in  this 
posture  {describing  ii),  keeping  the  arms  up 
straight;  if  they  sup  their  arms  down,  they  get 
jammed  in;  unless  they  get  their  arms  close 
over  their  head  they  cannot  climb.^-^Iionrj 
Minuienn  No.  1.  p.  8. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  taught  this  art  of  climbing 
chimneys. 

^'Do  you  remember  being  taught  to  climb 
chimneys?  Yes.— What  did  you  feel  upon  the 
first  attempt  to  climb  a  chimney?  The  first 
chimney  I  went  up,  they  told  me  there  was  some 
plum-pudding  ana  money  up  at  the  top  of  it,  and 
that  is  the  way  they  enticed  me  up;  and  when  1 
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got  up,  I  would  not  let  the  other  boy  get  from 
under  me  to  get  at  it;  I  thought  he  would  get  it; 
I  could  not  get  up,  and  shored  the  pot  and  half 
the  chimney  down  into  the  yard. — Did  you  expe- 
rience any  inconvenience  toyour  knees,  or  your 
elbows  1  Yes,  the  skin  was  off  my  knees  and 
elbows  too,  in  climbing  up  the  new  chimneys 
they  forced  me  up.^ — How  did  they  force  you  up  1 
When  I  got  up,  I  cried  out  about  my  sore  knees. 
—•Were  you  beat  or  compelled  to  go  up  by  any 
violent  means  ?  Yes,  when  I  went  to  a  narrow 
chimney,  if  I  couM  not  do  it,  I  durst  not  go 
home;  when  I  used  to  come  down,  my  master 
would  well  beat  me  with  the  brush;  and  not 
only  my  master,  but  when  he  used  to  go  with 
the  journeymen,  if  we  could  not  do  it,  they  used 
to  hit  us  three  or  four  times  with  the  brush."— 
Lordi  Minuiea,  No.  1.  p.  5. 

In  practising  the  art  of  climbing  they  are  oAen 
crippled. 

"Yon  talked  of  the  pargetting  to  chimneys; 
are  many  chimneys  pargettedl  There  used  to 
be  more  than  are  now ;  we  used  to  have  to  go 
and  sit  all  a-twist  to  parge  them,  according  to  the 
floors,  to  keep  the  smoke  from  coming  out;  then 
I  could  not  straighten  my  legs ;  and  that  is  the 
reason  that  many  are  cripples, — from  parging 
and  stopping  the  holes.'* — Lorda*  MintUeat'No,  1. 
p.  17. 

They  are  oAen  stuck  fast  in  a  chimney,  and, 
aAer  remaining  there  many  hours,  are  cut  out. 

"Have  you  known,  in  the  course  of  your 
practice,  boys  stick  in  chimneys  at  all  ?  Yes, 
frequently. — Did  you  ever  know  an  instance  of, 
a  boy  being  suffocated  to  death  1  No ;  I  do  not 
recollect  any  one  at  present,  but  I  have  assisted 
in  taking  boys  out  when  they  have  been  nearly 
exhausted. — Did  you  ever  know  an  instance  of  its 
being  necessary  to  break  open  a  chimney  to  take 
the  boy  out  1  O  yes. — Frequently^  Monthly  1 
ntiffhi  say;  it  is  done  with  a  cloak,  if  possible,  that 
it  snoulu  not  be  discovered ;  a  master  in  general 
wishes  it  not  to  be  known,  and  therefore  speaks  to 
the  people  belonging  to  the  house  not  to  mention 
it,  for  it  was  merelv  the  boy's  neglect;  they  oAen 
say  it  was  the  boy  s  neglects — Why  do  they  say 
that  ?  The  boy's  climbing  shirt  is  often  very 
bad;  the  boy  coming  down,  if  the  chimney  be 
very  narrow,  and  numbers  of  them  are  only  nine 
inches,  gets  his  shirt  rumpled  underneath  him, 
and  he  has  no  power  after  he  is  fixed  in  that 
way  {with  his  hand  up.)  Does  a  boy  frequently 
stick  in  the  chimney  1  Yes,  I  have  known  more 
instances  of  that  the  last  twelvemonth  than  be- 
fore.— Do  you  ever  have  to  break  open  in  the 
inside  of  a  roomi  Yes,  I  have  helped  to  break 
through  into  a  kitchen  chimney  in  a  dining 
room." — Lords*  Minutes,  p.  34* 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  evidence  of  John 
Daniels,  (Minutes,  p.  100,)  and  of  James  Lud- 
ford,  (Lords*  Minutes,  p.  147.) 

"You  have  swept  the  Penitentiary!  I  have. 
— Did  you  ever  know  a  boy  stick  in  any  of  the 
chimneys  there!  Yes,  I  have. — Was  it  one  of 
yomr  hoys !  It  was. — Was  there  one  or  two  that 
stuck  !  Two  of  them.— How  long  did  they  stick 
there!  Two  hours. — How  were  they  got  out! 
They  were  cut  out. — ^Was  there  any  danger 
while  they  were  in  that  situation !  It  was  the 
core  from  the  pargetting  of  the  chimney,  and 
the  rubbish  that  the  labourers  had  thrown  down, 


that  stopped  them,  and  when  they  got  it  aside 
them,  they  could  not  pass. — ^Tbey  both  stuck 
together?    Yes."— Loii/  Minutes,  p.  147. 

One  more  instance  we  shall  give  from  the 
evidence  before  the  Commons. 

''Have  yon  heard  of  any  accidents  that  have 
recently  happened  to  climbing  boys  in  the  small 
flues!  Yes;  I  have  often  met  with  accidents 
myself  when  I  was  a  boy;  there  was  lately  on0 
in  Mary-]e*bone,  where  the  boy  lost  Ms  Ufe  in  a 
flue,  a  boy  of  the  name  of  Tinsey  (his  father 
was  of  the  same  trade);  that  boy  I  think  was 
about  eleven  or  twelve  years  old*— Was  there 
a  coroner's  inquest  sat  on  the  body  of  that  boy 
you  mentioned!  Yes,  there  was;  he  was  an 
apprentice  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Gay^- 
How  many  accidents  do  you  recollect  which 
were  attended  with  loss  of  life  to  the  climbing 
boys  !  I  have  heard  talk  of  many  more  than  I 
know  of;  I  never  knew  of  more  than  three 
since  I  have  been  at  the  trade,  but  I  have  heard 
talk  of  many  more^-Of  twenty  or  thirty!  I 
cannot  say;  I  have  been  near  losing  my  own 
life  several  times." — Commomf  Report,  p.  63. 

We  come  now  to  burning  little  chimney 
sweepers.  A  large  party  are  invited  to  dinner 
— a  great  display  is  to  be  made ; — and  about  an 
hour  before  dinner,  there  is  an  alarm  that  the 
kitchen  chimney  is  on  fire !  It  is  impossible  to 
put  off  the  distinguished  personages  who  are 
expected.  It  gets  very  late  for  the  soup  and  fish 
— the  cook  is  frantic — all  eyes  are  turned  upon 
the  sable  consolation  of  the  master  chimney 
sweeper— and  up  into  the  midst  of  the  burning 
chimney  is  sent  one  of  the  miserable  little  in- 
fants of  the  brush !  There  is  a  positive  pro- 
hibition of  this  practice,  and  an  enactment  of 
penalties  in  one  of  the  acts  of  Parliament  which 
respects  chimney  sweepers.  Bat  what  matter 
acts  of  Parliament,  when  the  pleasures  of  gen- 
teel people  are  concerned  !  Or  what  is  a  toasted 
child,  compared  to  the  agonies  of  the  mistress 
of  the  house  with  a  deranged  dinner! 

"Did  you  ever  know  a  boy  get  burnt  up  a 
chimney!  Yes* — Is  that  usuaP  Yes,  I  have 
been  burnt  myself,  and  have  got  the  scars  on 
my  legs ;  a  year  ago  I  was  up  a  chimney  in 
Liquor  Pond  Street;  I  have  been  up  more  than 
forty  chimneys  where  I  have  been  oumL — ^Did 
your  master  or  the  journeymen  ever  direct  you 
to  go  up  a  chimney  that  was  on  fire !  Yes,  it  is 
a  general  case. — ^Do  they  compel  you  to  go  up 
a  chimney  that  is  on  fire!  Oh  yes,  it  was  the 
general  practice  for  two  of  us  to  stop  at  home 
on  Sunday  to  be  ready  in  case  of  a  chimney 
being  a-fire* — ^You  say  it  is  general  to  compel 
the  boys  to  go  up  chimneys  on  fire!  Yes,  boys 
get  very  ill-treated  if  they  do  not  go  up." — Lord^ 
Minutes,  p.  34. 

"  Were  you  ever  forced  up  a  chimney  on 
fire !  Yes,  I  was  forced  up  one  once,  and,  be 
cause  I  could  not  do  it,  I  was  taken  home  and 
well  hided  with  a  brush  by  the  journeyman^^ 
Have  you  frequently  been  burnt  in  ascending 
chimneys  on  fire!  Three  times. — Are  such 
hardships  as  you  have  described  common  in 
the  trade  with  other  boys !  Yes,  they  are."— 
llfid,,  p.  100. 

"  What  is  the  price  for  sending  a  boy  up  a 
chimney  badly  on  fire!  The  price  allowed  is 
five  shillings,  but  most  of  them  charge  half  a 
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nuKa^— Is  any  part  of  that  given  to  the  boyi 
5o,  bot  very  often  the  boy  gets  half  a  crown , 
ind  then  the  joarneyman  has  half,  and  his  mis- 
tress takes  the  other  part  to  take  care  of  against 
Sonday^— Have  you  never  seen  water  thrown 
dovD  from  the  top  of  a  chimney  when  it  is  on 
fire  1  Yes. — Is  not  that  generally  done  1  Yes ; 
I  have  seen  that  done  twenty  times,  and  the  boy 
in  ihe  chimney;  at  the  time  when  the  boy  has 
htllooetl  oQt, '  It  is  so  hot  I  cannot  go  any  fur- 
tber,**  and  then  the  expression  is,  with  an  oath, 
*8(op,  and  I  will  heave  a  pail  of  water  down.'  " 
— Brd;p.39. 

Chimoey  sweepers  are  subject  to  a  peculiar 
sort  of  cancer,  which  oAen  brings  them  to  a 
prematore  death. 

"He  appeared  perfectly  willing  to  try  the 
oachines  everywhere?  I  mast  say  the  man 
appeared  perfectly  willing;  he  had  a  fear  that 
be  aod  his  family  would  be  ruined  by  them;  but 
I  mast  say  of  him  that  he  is  very  different  from 
other  sweeps  I  have  seen;  he  attends  very  much 
to  his  own  business;  he  was  as  black  as  any 
boy  he  had  got,  and  unfortunately  in  the  course 
of  conversation  he  told  me  he  had  got  a  cancer; 
be  was  a  fine  healthy  strong  looking  man;  he  told 
me  he  dreaded  having  an  operation  performed, 
but  his  father  died  of  the  same  complaint,  and 
his  father  was  sweeper  to  King  George  the 
Second."-— Lord^  Minutes,  p.  84. 

''What  is  the  nature  of  the  particular  dis- 
eases? The  diseases  that  we  particularly  no- 
ticed, to  which  they  were  subject,  were  of  a 
cancerous  deseription.  In  what  parti  The 
vrotom  in  particular,  dec.-- Did  yon  ever  hear 
sf  eases  of  that  description  that  were  fatal  ?  No, 
•  do  not  think  them  as  being  altogether  fktal, 
unless  they  will  not  submit  to  the  operation; 
(hey  have  such  a  dread  of  the  operation  that 
they  will  not  submit  to  it,  and  if  they  do  not  let 
it  li«  perfectly  removed  they  will  be  liable  to  the 
Rtarn  of  it  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute 
that  disease  ?  I  think  it  begins  from  a  want  of 
care:  the  scrotum  being  in  so  many  folds  or 
crevices,  the  soot  lodges  in  them  and  creates  an 
itcbiog,and  I  conceive,  that  by  scratching  it  and 
teviog  it,  the  soot  gets  in  and  creates  the  irrita- 
bility; which  disease  we  know  by  the  name  of 
Ibe  chimney  sweeper's  cancer,  and  is  always 
lectnred  upon  separately  as  a  distinct  disease 
-^Then  the  committee  understands  that  the  phy- 
sicians who  are  entrusted  with  the  care  and 
naoagement  of  those  hospitals  think  that  dis- 
ease of  such  common  occurrence,  that  it  is 
Mcessary  to  make  it  a  part  of  surgical  educa* 
tio&l  Most  assuredly;  I  remember  Mr.  Cline 
tad  Mr.  Cooper  were  particular  on  that  subject. 
^Without  an  operation  there  is  no  curel  I 
^oaceive  not;  I  conceive  without  the  operation 
it  is  death;  for  cancers  are  of  that  nature  that 
oaless  you  extirpate  them  entirely  they  will 
never  be  cured."— Commons^  Rep.  pp.  60,  61. 

la  addition  to  the  life  they  lead  as  chimney 
*weepers,is  superadded  the  occupation  of  night- 
tten. 

"(By  a  Lord,)  U  it  generally  the  custom 
(^  many  masters  are  Ukewise  nightmen  ?  Yes: 
I  forgot  diat  circumstance,  which  is  very  griev- 
"■s;  I  have  been  tied  round  the  middle  and  let 
^own  several  privies,  for  the  purpose  of  fetching 
matches  and  such  things;  it  is  generally  made 


the  practice  to  take  the  smallest  boy,  to  let  him 
thixragh  the  hole  without  taking  up  the  &eat,and 
to  paddle  about  there  until  he  finds  it ;  they  do 
not  take  a  big  boy,  because  it  disturbs  the  seat.** 
^^Lordt^  Minutei,  p.  38. 

The  bed  of  tKese  poor  little  wretches  ^s  oAea 
the  soot  they  have  swept  in  the  day. 

"  How  are  the  boys  generally  lodged ;  where 
do  they  sleep  at  night  1  Some  masters  maybe 
better  than  others,  but  I  know  I  have  slept  on 
the  soot  that  was  gathered  in  the  day  myself. — 
Where  do  boys  generally  sleep  1  Never  on  a 
bed;  I  never  slept  on  a  bed  myself  while  I  was 
apprentice —Do  they  sleep  in  cellars?-  Yes, 
very  often :  I  have  slept  in  the  cellar  myself  on 
the  sacks  I  took  out. — What  had  you  to  cover 
youl  The  same.— Had  yon  any  pillow?  No 
further  than  my  breeches  and  jacket  under  my 
head.  How  were  you  clothed?  When  I  was 
apprentice  we  had  a  pair  of  leather  breeches 
and  a  small  flannel  jacket.  Any  shoes  and 
stockings  ?  Oh  dear,  no;  no  stockings*— Had  you 
any  other  clothes  for  Sunday  ?  Sometimes  we 
had  an  old  bit  of  a  jacket,  that  we  might  wash 
out  ourselves,  and  a  shirt." — Lords'  MinuUa^ 
p.  40. 

Girls  are  occasionally  employed  as  chimney 
sweepers. 

"Another  circumstance,  which  has  not  been 
mentioned  to  the  committee,  is,  that  there  are 
several  little  girls  emploved;  there  are  two  of 
the  name  of  Morgan  at  Windsor,  daughters  of 
the  chimney  sweeper,  who  is  employed  to  sweep 
the  chimneys  of  the  castle ;  another  instance  at 
Uxbridge,  and  at  Brighton,  and  at  Whitechapel 
(which  was- some  years  ago),  and  at  Hadiey 
near  Barnet,  and  Witham  in  Essex,  and  else- 
where."— Commons'  Report,  p.  71. 

Another  peculiar  danger  to  which  chimney 
sweepers  are  exposed,  is  the  rottenness  of  the 
pots  at  the  top  of  chimneys; — for  they  must  as- 
cend to  the  very  summit,  and  show  their  brushes 
above  them,  or  there  is  no  proof  that  the  work  is 
properly  completed.  These  chimney-pots  from 
their  exposed  situation,  are  very  subject  to  de- 
cay; and  when  the  poor  little  wretch  has  worked 
his  way  up  to  the  top,  pot  and  boy  give  way 
together,  and  are  both  shivered  to  atoms.  There 
are  many  instances  of  this  in  the  evidence  be- 
fore both  Houses.  When  they  outgrow  the  pow- 
er of  going  up  a  chimney,  they  are  fit  for  nothing 
else.  The  miseries  they  have  suffered  lead  to 
nothing.  They  are  not  only  enormous,  but  un- 
profitable:  having  suffered,  in  what  is  called  the 
happiest  part  of  life,  every  misery  which  an 
human  being  can  suffer,  they  are  then  cast  out 
to  rob  and  steal,  and  given  up  to  the  law. 

Not  the  least  of  their  miseries,  while  theji 
trial  endures,  is  their  exposure  to  coli.  It  will 
easily  be  believed  that  much  money  is  not  ex- 
pended on  the  clothes  of  a  poor  boy  stolen  from 
his  parents,  or  sold  by  them  for  a  few  shillings, 
and  constantly  occupied  in  dirty  work.  Yet  the 
nature  of  their  occupations  renders  chimney 
sweepers  peculiarly  susceptible  of  cold.  And 
as  chimneys  must  be  swept  very  early,  at  four 
or  five  o'clock  of  a  winter  morning,  the  poor 
boys  are  shivering  at  the  door,  and  attempting 
by  repeated  ringings  to  rouse  the  profligate  foot, 
man ;  but  the  more  they  ring  the  more  the  footi 
man  does  not  come. 
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''Do  they  go  out  in  the  winter  time  without 
stockings!  Oh  yes^— Always?  I  never  saw  one 
go  oat  with  stockings;  I  have  known  masters 
make  their  boys  pull  off  their  leggins,  and  cut 
off  the  feet,  to  keep  their  feet  warm  when  they 
have  chilblains* — Are  chimney  sweepers'  boys 
peculiarly  subject  to  chilblains?  Yes;  I  believe 
it  is  owing  to  the  weather:  they  oAen  go  out  at 
two  or  three  in  the  morning,  and  their  shoes  are 
generally  very  bad.  Do  they  go  out  at  that  hour 
at  Christmas?  Yes;  a  man  will  have  twenty 
job3  at  four,  and  twenty  more  at  five  or  six. — 
Are  chimneys  generally  swept  much  about 
Christmastime?  Yes;  they  are  in  general;  it 
is  left  to  the  Christmas  week. — Do  you  suppose 
it  is  frequent  that,  in  the  Christmas  week,  boys 
are  out  from  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
nine  or  ten?  Yes,  farther  than  that;  I  have 
known  that  a  boy  has  been  only  in  and  out 
again  directly  all  day  till  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening. — Do  you  consider  the  journeymen  and 
masters  treat  those  boys  generally  with  greater 
cruelty  than  other  apprentices  in  other  trades 
are  treated?  They  do,  most  horrid  and  shock- 
ing."— LortW  Mmutea,  p.  33. 

The  following  is  the  reluctant  evidence  of  a 
master. 

"At  what  hour  in  the  morning  did  your  boys 
go  out  upon  their  employment  ?  According  to 
orders. — At  any  time?  To  be  sure;  suppose  a 
nobleman  wished  to  have  his  chimney  done 
before  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  it 
was  done,  or  how  were  the  servants  to  get  their 
things  done  ? — Supposing  you  had  an  order  to 
attend  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the 
month  of  December,  you  sent  your  boy  7  I  was 
generally  with  him,  or  had  a  careful  follower 
with  him.  Do  you  think  those  early  hours 
beneficial  for  him?  I  do;  and  I  have  heard 
that  *  early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,  is  the  way 
to  be  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise.'  —  Did  they 
always  get  in  as  soon  as  they  knocked?  No; 
it  would  be  pleasant  to  the  profession  if  they 
could. — How  long  did  they  wait  ?  Till  the  ter* 
rants  please  to  rise, — How  long  might  that  be? 
Acconiing  how  heavy  they  were  to  sleep* — 
How  long  was  that?  It  is  impossible  to  say; 
ten  minutes  at  one  house,  and  twenty  at  ano- 
ther.— Perhaps  half  an  hour?  We  cannot  see 
in  the  dark  how  the  minutes  go^ — Do  you  think  it 
healthy  to  let  them  stand  there  twenty  minutes 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the  winter 
time  ?  He  has  a  cloth  to  wrap  himself  in  like 
a  mantle,  and  keep  himself  warm."— I<ord!t' 
Minutes,  pp.  138, 139. 

We  must  not  forget  sore  eyes.  Soot  lodges 
on  their  eyelids,  produces  irritability,  which 
requires  friction ;  and  the  friction  of  dirty  hands 
of  course  increases  the  disease.  The  greater 
proportion  of  chimney  sweepers  are  in  conse- 
quence blear*eyed.  The  boys  are  very  small,  bat 
they  are  compelled  to  carry  heavy  loads  of  soot. 

"Are  you  at  all  lame  yourself?  No :  but  I  am 
'  knapped-kneed'  with  carrying  heavy  loads 
when  I  was  an  apprentice.  That  was  the  oc- 
casion of  it?  It  was.  In  general,  are  persons 
employed  in  your  trade  either  stunted  or  knock- 
ineed  by  carrying  heavy  loads  during  their 
childhood  ?  It  is  owing  to  their  masters  a  great 
deal ;  and  when  they  climb  a  great  deal  it  makes 
them  weak." — Commons*  Bqtort,  p.  58, 


In  climbing  a  chimney,  the  great  hold  it  by 
the  knees  and  elbows.  A  young  child  of  6  oi 
7  years  old,  working  with  knees  and  elbows 
against  hard  bricks  soon  mbs  off  the  skin  from 
these  bony  projections,  and  is  forced  to  climb 
high  chimneys  with  raw  and  bloody  knees  and 
elbows. 

"Are  the  boys'  knees  and  elbows  rendered 
sore  when  they  first  begin  to  learn  to  climb? 
Yes,  they  are,  and  pieces  out  of  them.-— Is  that 
almost  generally  the  case  ?  It  is ;  there  is  not 
one  out  of  twenty  who  is  notg  and  they  are  sure 
to  take  the  scars  to  their  grave :  I  have  some 
now*-— Are  they  usually  compelled  to  continue 
climbing  while  those  sores  are  open  ?  >%»/  the 
way  they  use  to  make  them  hard  is  that  way. — 
Might  not  this  s^erity  be  obviated  by  the  use  of 
pads  in  learning  to  climb  ?  Yes ;  but  they  con- 
sider in  the  business,  learning  a  boy,  that  he  is 
never  thoroughly  learned  until  the  boy's  knees 
are  hard  after  being  sore ;  then  they  consider  it 
necessary  to  put  a  pad  on,  from  seeing  the  boys 
have  bad  knees;  the  children  generally  walk 
stiff-kneed. — Is  it  usual  among  the  chimney 
sweepers  to  teach  their  boys  to  Team  by  means 
of  pads?  No;  they  learn  them  with  nearly 
naked  knees.— Is  it  done  in  one  instance  in 
twenty  ?  No,  nor  one  in  fiAy." — hards*  Minutes, 
p.  32. 

According  to  the  humanity  of  the  master,  the 
soot  remains  upon  the  bodies  of  the  child reUf 
unwashed  off,  for  any  time  from  a  week  to  a 
year. 

*'Are  the  boys  generally  washed  regulariy? 
Noy  unless  they  wash  themselves*— Did  not 
your  master  take  care  you  were  washed!  No. 
— Not  once  in  three  months  ?  No,  not  ones  a 
year4 — Did  not  he  find  you  soap?  No;  lean 
take  my  oath  on  the  Bible  that  he  never  found 
me  one  piece  of  soap  during  the  time  I  was 
apprentice." — Lordt^  Minutes,  p.  41. 

The  life  of  these  poor  little  wretches  is  m 
miserable,  that  they  oAen  lie  sulking  in  the 
flues  unwilling  to  come  out 

"  Did  you  ever  see  severity  used  to  boys  thai 
were  not  obstinate  and  perverse  ?  Yes. — Very 
often?  Yes,  very  often.  The  boys  are  rather 
obstinate;  some  of  them  are;  some  of  them  will 
get  half-way  up  the  chimney,  and  will  not  go 
any  further,  and  then  the  journeyman  will  swear 
at  them  to  come  down,  or  go  on ;  but  the  boys 
are  too  frightened  to  come  down ;  they  halloo 
out,  we  cannot  get  up,  and  they  are  afraid  to 
come  down;  sometimes  they  will  send  for  ano- 
ther boy,  and  drag  them  down;  sometimes  get 
up  to  the  top  of  the  chimney,  and  throw  down 
water,  and  drive  them  down ;  then,  when  they 
get  them  down,  they  will  begin  to  drag,  or  beat, 
or  kick  them  about  the  house ;  then,  when  they 
get  home,  the  master  will  beat  them  all  round 
the  kitchen  afterwards, and  give  them  no  break* 
fast,  perhaps."— Loneb'  Minutes,  pp.  9,  10. 

When  a  chimney  boy  has  done  sufficient 
work  for  the  master  he  must  work  for  the  man; 
and  he  thus  becomes  for  several  hours  after  his 
morning's  work  a  perquisite  to  the  journeyman. 

**It  is  frequently  the  perquisite  of  the  journey* 
man,  when  the  first  labour  of  the  day  on  account 
of  the  master  is  finished,  to '  call  the  streets,'  in 
search  of  employment  on  their  own  account, 
with  the  apprentices,  whose  labour  is  thus  uii> 
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ibif  extended,  and  whose  limbs  are  weak- 
ened  and  distorted  by  the  weights  which  they 
hare  to  carry,  and  by  the  distance  which  they 
hare  to  walk.  John  Lawless  says,  'I  have 
known  a  boy  to  ciimb  from  twenty  to  thirty 
chimneys  for  his  master  in  the  morning;  he 
has  then  been  sent  out  instantly  with  the  jour- 
Dejmao,  who  has  kept  him  out  till  three  or  four 
o'clock,  till  he  has  accumulated  from  six  to  eight 
bosbels  of  soot."*— I.ordi'  Report,  p.  24. 

The  sight  of  a  little  chimney  sweeper  often 
eieites  pity:  and  they  have  small  presents  made 
to  them  at  the  houses  where  thev  sweep.  These 
beoeroleot  alms  are  disposed  of  in  the  following 
Dinner: — 

*'])o  the  boys  receive  little  presents  of  money 
from  people  often  in  your  trade  1  Yes,  it  is  in 
general  the  custom.— Are  they  allowed  to  keep 
that  for  their  own  use  1  Not  the  whole  of  it^— 
the  joameymen  take  what  they  think  proper. 
The  joameymen  are  entitled  to  half  by  the 
master's  orders ;  and  whatever  a  boy  may  get, 
if  two  boys  and  one  journeyman  are  sent  to  a 
lailge  house  to  sweep  a  number  of  chimneys, 
and  after  they  have  done,  there  should  be  a 
ihilitng  or  eighteen  pence  given  to  the  boys,  the 
joarneyman  has  his  full  half,  and  the  two  boys  in 
general  have  the  other.  Is  it  usual  or  customary 
for  the  jooroeymen  to  play  at  chuck  farthing  or 
other  games  with  the  boys  1  Frequently.— Do 
they  win  the  money  from  the  boys  ?  Frequently: 
the  children  give  their  money  to  the  journeymen 
to  screen  for  them.  ^- What  do  you  mean  by 
screening?  Such  a  thing  as  siAing  the  soot. — 
The  child  is  tired,  and  he  says,  *  Jem,  I  will  give 
jon  two-pence  if  yon  will  sift  my  share  of  the 
soot;'  there  is  sometimes  twenty  or  thirty  bushels 
to  sift  Do  you  think  the  boys  retain  one  quar- 
ter of  that  given  them  for  their  own  use  ?  No." 
^Lordi  MinuieSt  p.  35. 

To  this  most  horrible  list  of  calamities  is  to 
be  added  the  dreadful  deaths  by  which  chimney 
sweepers  are  often  destroyed.  Of  these  we 
once  thought  of  giving  two  examples;  one  from 
I<oDdoB,  the  other  from  our  own  town  of  Edin- 
baigh:  bat  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  latter. 

"James  Thomson,  chimney-sweeper. — One 
day,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  witness  and  panel 
(that  is,  the  master,  the  party  accused)  had  been 
sweeping  vents  together.  About  ybur  o'clock 
in  the  sikemoon,  the  panel  proposed  to  go  to 
Albany  street,  where  the  panel's  brother  was 
cleaning  a  vent,  with  the  assistance  of  Frazer, 
vhom  he  had  borrowed  from  the  panel  for  the 
occasion.  When  witness  and  panel  go^to  the 
hoose  in  Albany  street,  they  found  Frazer,  who 
bad  gone  up  the  vent  between  eleven  and  twelve 
o'clock,  not  yet  come  down.  On  entering  the 
boQse  they  found  a  mason  making  a  hole  in  the 
valL  Panel  said,  what  was  he  doing  1  I  sup- 
pose he  has  taken  a  lazy  fiL  The  panel  called 
to  the  boy,  *  What  are  you  doing  1  what's  keep- 
iiig  your  The  boy  answered  that  he  could  not 
eome.  The  panel  worked  a  long  while,  some- 
times persuading  him,  sometimes  threatening 
and  swearing  at  the  boy  to  get  him  down.  Panel 
then  said,  *  1  will  go  to  a  hardware  shop  and  get 
a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  and  blow  you  and  the 
rent  to  the  devil,  if  you  do  not  come  down.'— 
Panel  then  began  to  slap  at  the  wall — witness 
then  went  up  a  ladder,  and  spoke  to  the  boy 


through  a  small  hole  in  the  wajl  previously 
made  by  the  mason— -but  the  boy  aid  not  answer 
Panel's  brother  told  witness  to  come  down,  as 
the  boy's  master  knew  best  how  to  manage  him. 
Witness  then  threw  off  his  jacket,  and  put  a 
handkerchief  about  his  head,  and  said  to  the 
panel,  let  me  go  up  the  chimney  to  see  what's 
keeping  him.  The  panel  made  no  answer,  but 
pushed  witness  away  from  the  chimney,  and 
continued  bullying  tibe  boy.  At  this  time  the 
panel  was  standing  on  the  grate,  so  that  witness 
could  not  go  up  the  chimney;  witness  then  said 
to  panel's  brother,  there  is  no  use  for  me  here, 
meaning  that  panel  would  not  permit  him  to  use 
his  services.  He  prevented  the  mason  making 
the  hole  laiiger,  saying,  Stop,  and  I'll  bring  him 
down  in  five  minutes'  time.  Witness  then  pat 
on  his  jacket,  and  continued  an  hour  in  the 
room,  during  ail  which  time  the  panel  continued 
bullying  theboy.  Panel  then  desired  wimess  to 
go  to  Keid's  house  to  get  the  loan  of  his  boy 
Alison.  Witness  went  to  Reid's  house,  and 
asked  Reid  to  come  and  speak  to  4>aners  bro 
ther.  Reid  asked  if  panel  was  there  1  Witness 
answered  he  was ;  Keid  said  he  would  send  his 
boy  to  the  panel,  but  not  to  the  panel's  brother. 
Witness  and  Reid  went  to  Albany  street;  and 
when  they  got  into  the  room,  panel  took  his  head 
out  of  the  chimney  and  asked  Reid  if  he  would 
lend  him  his  boy;  Reid  agreed;  witness  then 
returned  to  Reid's  house  for  his  boy,  and  Reid 
called  after  him,  *  Fetch  down  a  set  of  ropes 
with  yoa.'  By  this  time  wiUiess  had  been  ten 
minutes  in  the  room,  during  which  time  panel 
was  swearing,  and  asking  what's  keeping  you, 
you  scoundrel  1  When  witness  returned  with 
the  boy  and  ropes,  Reid  took  hold  of  the  rope, 
and  having  loosed  it,  gave  Alison  one  end.  and 
directed  him  to  go  up  the  chimney,  saying,  do 
not  go  farther  than  his  feet,  and  when  you  get 
there  fasten  it  to  his  foot.  Panel  said  nothing 
all  this  time.  Alison  went  up,  and  having  fast- 
ened the  rope,  Reid  desired  him  to  come  down; 
Reid  took  the  rope  and  pulled,  but  did  not  bring 
down  the  boy;  the  rope  broke!  Alison  was 
sent  up  again  with  the  other  end  of  the  rope, 
which  was  fastened  to  the  boy's  foot.  When 
Reid  was  pulling  the  rope,  panel  said,  'You 
have  not  the  strength  of  a  cat ;'  he  took  the 
rope  into  his  own  hands,  pulling  as  strong  as  he 
could.  Having  pulled  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
panel  and  Reid  fastened  the  rope  round  a  crow 
bar,  which  they  applied  to  the  wall  as  a  lever, 
and  both  puUed  with  all  their  strength  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  bneer,  when  it  broke.— 
During  this  time  witness  heard  the  boy  cry,  and 
say,  <  My  God  Almighty !'  Panel  said, '  If  I  had 
you  here,  I  would  God  Almighty  you.'  Witness 
thought  the  cries  were  in  agony.  The  niaster 
of  the  house  brought  a  new  piece  of  rope,  and 
the  panel's  brother  spliced  an  eye  on  it.  Reid 
expressed  a  wish  to  have  it  fastened  on  both 
thighs,  to  have  greater  purchase.  Alison  was 
sent  up  for  this  purpose,  but  came  down,  and 
said  he  could  not  get  it  fastened.  Panel  then 
began  to  slap  at  the  wall.  After  striking  a  long 
while  at  the  wall,  he  got  out  a  large  stone;  he 
then  put  in  his  head  and  called  to  Frazer,  *  Do 
you  hear,  you  sir?'  but  got  no  answer:  he  then 
put  in  his  hands,  and  threw  down  deceased's 
breeches.  He  then  came  down  from  the  ladder 
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At  this  time  ^e  panel  was  in  a  state  of  perspi- 
ration :  he  sat  down  on  a  stool,  and  the  master 
of  the  house  gave  him  a  dram.  Witness  did 
not  hear  panel  make  any  remarks  as  to  the 
situation  of  the  hoy  Frazer.  Witness  thinks 
<hat,  from  panel's  appearance,  he  knew  that  the 
boy  was  dead." —  Commoruf  Report,  pp.  186 — 
18& 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  stating  the 
case  of  the  chimnepr  sweepers,  and  in  founding 
it  upon  the  basis  of  facts,  that  we  may  make  an 
answer  to  those  profligate  persons  who  are  al- 
ways ready  to  fling  an  air  of  ridicule  upon  the 
labours  of  humanity,  because  they  are  desirous 
that  what  they  have  notrirtue  to  do  themselves, 
should  appear  to  be  foolish  and  romantic  when 
done  by  others.  A  still  higher  degree  of  depra- 
vity than  this,  is  to  want  every  sort  of  compas- 
sion for  human  misery,  when  it  is  accompanied 
by  filth,  poverty  and  ignorance,— to  regulate 
humanity  by  the  income  tax,  and  to  deem  the 
bodily  wretchedness  and  the  dirty  tears  of  the 
poor,  a  fit  wbject  for  pleasantry  and  contempt. 
We  should  have  been  loalh  to  believe  that  such 
deep-seated  and  disgusting  immorality  existed 
in  tiiese  days ;  but  the  notice  of  it  is  forced  upon 
us.  Nor  must  we  pass  over  a  set  of  marvel- 
lously weak  gentlemen  who  discover  democracy 
and  revolution  in  every  effort  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  lower  orders,  and  to  take  off  a 
little  of  the  load  of  miserv  from  those  points 
where  it  presses  the  hardesL  Sach  are  the 
men  into  whose  heart  Mrs.  Fry  has  struck  the 
deepest  terror,— who  abhor  Mr.  Bentham  and 
his  penitentiary;  Mr.  Bennet  and  his  hulks; 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  his  bloodless  assizes ; 
Mr.  Tnke  and  his  sweeping  machines^ — and 
every  human  being  who  is  great  and  good 
enough  to  sacrifice  his  quiet  to  his  love  for  his 
fellow-creatures.  Certainly  we  admit  that  hu- 
manity is  sometimes  the  veil  of  ambition  or  of 
faction;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  a 
great  many  excellent  persons  to  whom  it  is 
misery  to  see  misery,  and  pleasure  to  lessen  it; 
and  who,  by  calling  the  public  attention  to  the 
«vorst  cases,  and  by  giving  birth  to  jodieions 


legislative  enactments  for  their  improvemcM 
have  made,  and  are  making,  the  world  some 
what  happier  than  they  found  it  Upon  these 
principles  we  join  hands  with  the  friends  of  the 
chimney  sweepers,  and  most  heartily  wish  for 
the  diminution  of  their  numbers,  and  the  limi- 
tation of  their  trade. 

We  are  thoroughly  convinced,  there  are  many 
respectable  master  chimney  sweepers ;  though 
we  suspect  their  numbers  have  been  increased 
by  the  alarm  which  their  former  tyranny  excited, 
and  by  the  severe  laws  made  for  their  ooereion : 
but  even  with  good  masters  the  trade  is  mise- 
rable^ — ^with  bad  ones  it  is  not  to  be  endured; 
and  the  evidence  already  quoted  shows  us  how 
many  of  that  character  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
occupation  of  sweeping  chimneys. 

After  all,  we  must  own  that  it  was  quite  right 
to  throw  out  the  bill  for  prohibiting  the  sweep- 
ing of  chimneys  by  boys— -because  humanity  is 
a  modem  invention;  and  there  are  many  chim- 
neys in  old  houses  which  cannot  possibly  be 
swept  in  any  other  manner.  But  the  construc- 
tion of  chimneys  should  be  attended  to  in  some 
new  building  act;  and  the  treatment  of  twys  be 
watched  over  with  the  most  severe  jealoiisy  of 
the  law.  Above  all,  those  who  have  chimneys 
accessible  to  machinery,  should  encourage  the 
use  of  machines,*  and  not  think  it  beneath  their 
dignity  to  take  a  little  trouble,  in  order  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  good.  We  should  have  been  very 
glad  to  have  seconded  the  views  of  the  Climbing 
Society,  and  to  have  pleaded  for  the  complete 
abolition  of  climbing  boys,  if  we  could  consci- 
entiously have  done  so.  But  such  a  measure, 
we  are  convinced  from  the  evidence,  coald  not 
be  carried  into  execution  without  great  injaryto 
property,  and  great  increased  risk  of  fire.  The 
lords  have  investigated  the  matter  with  the 
greatest  patience,  humanity  and  good  tense; 
and  they  do  not  venture,  in  their  report,  to  re- 
commend to  the  House  the  abolition  of  cUmlMBf 
boys* 

•  Tho  prie«  of  a  iii>«hiiM>  w  fifkMB  ■hillipj^ 
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AMERICA.* 

[Edhtburoh  Rktixw,  1830.] 


Tub  is  a  book  of  character  and  antbority ; 
tat  it  is  a  very  large  book;  and  therefore  we 
thiak  we  shall  do  an  acceptable  service  to  oar 
Radecs,  by  presenting  them  with  a  short  epi- 
tome of  its  contents,  obserring  the  same  order 
which  has  been  chosen  by  Sm  author.  The 
vfaoie,  we  oonceive,  will  form  a  pretty  complete 
pktnre  of  America,  and  teach  ns  how  to  appre- 
ciite  that  country,  either  as  a  powerful  enemv 
or  a  profitable  friend.  The  first  subject  with 
which  Mr.  Seybert  begins,  is  the  population  of 
the  IMied  States. 

PsfuktUtm^^As  representatives  and  direct 
taxes  are  apportioned  among  the  different  states 
in  pcopoftJon  to  Uieir  nambers,  it  is  provided 
for  in  the  American  constitvtion,  that  there 
shall  be  an  actnal  enumeration  of  the  people 
erery  ten  years.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  marshals 
is  each  state  to  nnmber  the  inhabitants  of  their 
respective  districts:  and  a  correct  copy  of  the 
lists,  containing  the  names  of  the  persons  re- 
tomed,  must  be  set  np  in  a  pablic  place  widiin 
each  district,  before  they  are  transmitted  to  the 
Mcretaiy  of  state  >— they  are  then  laid  before 
Congress  by  the  president  Under  this  act  three 
tefisus,  or  enumerations  of  the  people,  have 
been  already  laid  liefore  Congress — for  the 
years  1790, 1800  and  1810.  In  the  year  1790, 
ihe  population  of  America  was  8,981,836  per- 
sons, €€  whom  697,697  were  slaves.  In  1800, 
the  anmbers  were  6,819,762,  of  which  896,849 
were  slaves.  In  1810,  the  numbers  were  7,888/- 
908,  of  whom  1,191,364  were  slaves;  so  that  at 
a  rate  at  which  free  popvlation  has  proceeded 
between  1790  and  1810,  it  doubles  itself,  in  the 
United  Slates,  in  a  very  little  more  than  88 
years.  The  slave  population,  according  to  its 
nie  of  proceeding  in  the  same  time,  would  be 
doubled  in  about  26  years.  The  increase  of  the 
?lave  population  in  this  statement  is  owing  to 
the  importation  of  negroes  between  1800  and 
1808»  especially  in  1806  and  1807,  from  the  ex- 
pected prohibition  against  importation.  The 
aamber  of  slaves  was  also  increased  by  the  ac- 
quisitions of  territory  in  Louisiana,  where  they 
coDstituied  nearly  half  the  population.  From 
1801  u>  181 1»  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
acquired  an  aogmentation  of  14  per  cent^  the 
Americans,  within  the  same  period,  were  aug- 
ni«nied  36  per  cent. 

Emigration  seems  to  be  of  very  little  import- 
ance to  Ihe  United  States.  In  the  year  1817,  by 
far  the  most  considerable  year  of  emigration, 
liiere  arrived  in  ten  of  the  principal  ports  of 
America,  from  the  old  world,  82,000  persons  as 
passengers.  The  number  ofemigraots,  from  1790 
^  1810^  is  not  supposed  to  have  exceeded  6000 


•  SkOittieal  AtmaUjf  lA«  Uniud  SuUa  <^  America.    By 
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per  annum.  None  of  the  separate  states  have 
oeen  retrograde  during  these  three  enumerations, 
though  some  have  been  nearly  stationary.  The 
most  remaikable  increase  is  that  of  New  York, 
which  has  risen  (h>m  340,120  in  the  year  1790, 
to  959,049  in  the  year  1810.  The  emigration 
from  the  eastern  to  the  western  states  is  calcu- 
lated at  60,000  persons  per  annum.  In  all  the 
American  enumerations,  the  males  uniformly 
predominate  in  the  proportion  of  about  100  to 
98.  We  are  better  off  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land^—where  the  women  were  to  the  men,  by 
the  census  of  181 1,  as  1 10  to  100.  The  density 
of  population  in  the  United  States  is  less  than 
4  persons  to  a  square  mile;  that  of  Holland, 
in  1803,  was  875  to  the  square  mile;  that  of 
England  and  Wales,  169.  So  that  the  fifteen 
provinces  which  formed  the  union  in  1810, 
would  contain,  if  they  were  as  thickly  peopled 
as  Holland,  135  million  souls. 

The  next  head  is  that  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
—-In  1790,  the  exports  of  the  United  States  wera 
above  19  millions  of  dollars;  in  1791,  above  80 
millions;  in  1798, 26  millions;  in  1793, 88  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Prior  to  1796,  there  was  no 
discrimination,  in  the  American  treasury  ao 
counts,  between  the  exportation  of  domestic, 
and  the  reexportation  of  foreign  articles.  In 
1795,  the  aggregate  value  of  the  merchandize 
exported  was  67  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  the 
foreign  produce  re-exported  was  26  millions. 
In  1800,  the  total  value  of- exports  was  94  mil- 
lions; in  1805, 101  millions;  and  in  1808,  when 
they  arrived  at  their  maximum,  108  million 
dollars.  In  the  year  1809,  from  the  effects  of 
the  French  and  ESnglish  orders  in  council,  the 
exports  fell  to  58  millions  of  dollars ;  in  1810 
to  66  millions ;  in  1811,  to  61  millions;  In  the 
first  year  of  the  war  with  England,  to  88  mil- 
lions; in  the  second  to  87;  in  the  year  1814, 
when  peace  was  made,  to  6  millions.  So  that 
the  exports  of  the  republic,  in  six  years,  had 
tumbled  down  from  108  to  6  millions  of  dollars: 
after  the  peace,  in  the  years  1815-16-17,  the 
exports  rose  to  52, 81,87  million  dollars. 

In  1817,  the  exportation  of  cotton  was  85 
nftllion  pounds.  In  1815,  the  sugar  made  ca 
hthe  banks  of  the  Mississippi  was  10  million 
pounds.  In  1792,  when  the  wheat  trade  was  at 
the  maximum,  a  million  and  a  half  of  bushels 
were  exported.  The  proportions  of  the  exports 
to  Great  Britain,  Spain,  France,  Holland  and 
Portugal,  on  an  average  of  ten  years  ending 
1812,  are  as  27,  16, 13, 12  and  7;  the  actual 
value  of  exports  to  the  dominions  of  Great 
Britain,  in  tne  three  ^ears  ending  1804,  were 
consecutively,  in  millions  of  dollars,  16, 17, 13. 

lA^Mrlt^--In  1791,  the  imports  of  the  United 
States  were  19  millions;  on  an  average  of  three 
consecutive  years,  ending  1804  inclusive,  they 
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were  68  millions;  in  1806-7,  they  were  138 
millions;  and  in  1815, 133  millions  of  dollars. 
The  annual  valae  of  the  imports,  on  an  average 
of  three  years  ending  1804,  was  75,000,000,  of 
which  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain  famished 
nearly  one  half.  On  an  average  of  three  years 
ending  in  1804,  America  imported  from  Great 
Britain  to  the  amount  of  about  36  millions,  and 
returned  goods  to  the  amount  of  about  23  mil- 
lions. Certainly  these  are  countries  that  have 
some  better  employment  for  their  time  and 
energy  than  cutting  each  other's  throats,  and 
may  meet  for  more  profitable  purposes*— The 
American  imports  from  the  dominions  of  Great 
Britain,  before  the  great  American  war,  amount- 
ed to  about  3  millions  sterling;  soon  aAer  the 
war,  to  the  same.  From  1805  to  1811,  both  in- 
clusive, the  average  annual  exportation  of  Great 
Britain  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  real  value, 
was  about  43  millions  sterling,  of  which  one- 
fifth,  or  nearly  9  millions,  was  sent  to  America. 

limnage  and  iVizv^a/ton.r— Before  the  re  vol  u- 
tionarv  war,  the  American  tonnage,  whether 
owned  by  British  or  American  subjects,  was 
about  127,000  tons;  immediately  aAer  that  war, 
108,000.  In  1789,  it  had  amounted  to  437,733 
tons,  of  which  279,000  was  American  property. 
In  1790,  the  total  was  605,826,  of  which  354,000 
was  American.  In  1816,  the  tonnage,  all  Ame- 
rican, was  1,300,000.  On  an  average  of  three 
years,  from  1810  to  1812,  both  inclusive,  the 
registered  tonnage  of  the  British  empire  was 
2,459,000 ;  or  little  more  than  double  the  Ame- 
rican. 

Lands, — All  public  lands  are  surveyed  before 
they  are  offered  for  sale,  and  divided  into  town- 
ships of  six  miles  square,  which  are  subdivided 
into  thirty-six  sections  of  one  mile  square,  con- 
taining each  640  acres.  The  following  lands 
are  excepted  from  the  sales.  One  thirty-sixth 
part  of  the  lands,  or  a  section  of  640  acres  in 
each  township,  is  uniformly  reserved  for  the 
support  of  schools ;  seven  entire  townships,  con- 
taining each  23,000  acres,  have  been  reserved 
in  perpetuity  for  the  support  of  learning:  all  salt 
springs  and  lead  mines  are  also  reserved.  The 
Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and  all  the  navigable 
rivers  and  waters  leading  into  either,  or  into  the 
river  Sl  Lawrence,  remain  common  highways, 
and  forever  free  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  without  payment  of  any  tax.  All  the 
other  public  lands,  not  thus  excepted,  are  ofiered 
for  public  sale  in  quarter  sections  of  160  acres, 
at  a  price  not  less  than  two  dollars  per  acre, 
and  as  much  more  as  they  will  fetch  by  public 
auction.  It  was  formerly  the  duty  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  to  superintend  the  sales  of 
lands.  In  1812,  an  office,  denominated  (he 
General  Land-Office,  was  instituted.  The  publioi 
lands  sold  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  land-offices, 
amounted  to  one  million  and  a  half  of  acrss. 
The  aggregate  of  the  sales  since  the  opening  of 
the  land-offices,  N.  W.  of  the  river  Ohio,  to  the 
end  of  September,  1817,  amounted  to  8,469,644 
acres;  and  the  purohase-money  to  18,000,000 
dollars.  The  lands  sold  since  the  opening  of 
the  land-offices  in  the  Mississippi  territory, 
amount  to  1,600,000  acres.  The  stock  of  un- 
sold land  on  hand  is  calculated  at  400,000,000 
acres.  In  the  year  1817  there  were  sold  above 
two  millions  of  acres. 


Poai'Offke^f^ln  1789,  the  BUnber  of  post* 
offices  in  the  United  States  was  75 ;  the  amount 
of  postage  38,000  dollars ;  the  miles  of  post-road 
1800.  In  1817,  the  number  of  post-offices  was 
3,459;  the  amount  of  postage  961,000  dollars^ 
and  the  extent  of  post-roads  51,600  miles. 

Revemte* — ^The  revenues  of  the  United  States 
are  derived  from  the  customs;  from  duties  on 
distilled  spirits,  carriages,  snufi',  refined  sugar, 
auctions,  stamped  paper,  goods,  wares  and  mer- 
chandise manufactured  within  the  United  States, 
household  furniture,  gold  and  silver  watches 
and  postage  of  letters;  from  money  arising  from 
the  sale  of  public  lands  and  from  fees  on  letters- 
patent  The  following  are  the  duties  paid  at 
the  custom-house  for  some  of  the  principal  arti- 
cles of  importation: — 7i  per  cent  on  dyeing 
drugs,  jewellery  and  watch-work;  15  per  cent 
on  hempen  cloth  and  on  all  articles  manu- 
factured from  iron,  tin,  brass  and  lead— on  but- 
tons, buckles,  china,  earthenware  and  glass, 
except  window  glass;  25  per  eent  on  cotton 
and  woollen  goods  and  cotton  twist;  30  per 
cent  on  carriages,  leather  and  leather  maun- 
factures,  &c 

The  average  annual  produce  of  the  customs, 
between  1801  and  1810,  both  inclusive,  was 
about  twelve  millions  of  dollars.    In  the  year 

1814,  the  customs  amounted  onii^  to  four  nut' 
itons;  and,  in  the  year  1815,  the  first  year  after 
the  war,  rose  to  thirty-seven  millions.  From 
1789  to  1814,  the  customs  have  constituted  65 
per  cent  of  the  American  revenues;  loans  26 
per  eent4  and  all  other  branches  8  to  9  per  cent 
They  collect  their  customs  at  about  4  per  cent; 
—the  English  expense  of  collection  is  6JL  2«.  6dL 
per  cent 

The  duty  upon  spirits  is  extremely  trifiing  to 
the  consumer— not  a  penny  per  gallon.  The 
nttml>er  of  distilleries  is  about  15,000.  The 
licenses  produce  a  very  inconsiderable  suoi. 
The  tax  laid  upon  carriages  in  1614,  varied 
from  fiAy  dollars  to  one  dollar,  according  to  the 
value  of  the  machine.  In  the  year  1801,  there 
were  more  than  fiAeen  thousand  carriages  of  dif- 
ferent descriptions  paying  duty.  The  fumitare- 
tax  seems  to  have  been  a  very  singular  species 
of  tax,  laid  on  during  the  last  war.  It  was  an  ad 
valorem  duty  upon  aU  the  furniture  in  any  man's 
possession,  the  value  of  which  exceeded  GOO 
dollars.  Furniture  cannot  be  estimated  without 
domiciliary  visits,  nor  domiciliary  visits  allowed 
without  tyranny  and  vexation.  An  information 
laid  against  a  new  arm-chair,  or  a  clandestine 
sideboard— a  searoh-warrant,  and  a  conviction 
consequent  upon  it— have  much  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  English  than  American  liberty. 
The  license  for  a  watch,  too,  is  purely  EnglisL 
A  truly  free  Englishman  walks  out  covered  with 
licenses.  It  is  impossible  to  convict  him.  He 
has  paid  a  guinea  for  his  powdered  head— a 
guinea  for  the  coat  of  arms  upon  his  seals— a 
three  guinea  license  for  the  gun  he  carries  upon 
his  shoulder  to  shoot  game:  and  is  so  fortified 
with  permits  and  official  sanctions,  that  the  most 
eagle-eyed  informer  cannot  obtain  the  most  tri- 
fling advantage  over  him* 

America  Ims  borrowed,  between  1791  and 

1815,  one  hundred  and  seven  millions  of  dol 
lars,  of  which  forty-nine  millions  were  bof^ 
rowed  in  1813  and  1814.   The  internal  revenoe 
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111  ihe  year  1815  amounted  to  eight  million 
dollin;  the  gross  rerenne  of  the  same  year, 
iselBdlDg  the  loan,  to  fiAy-one  million  dollars. 

ilniiyw— During  the  late  war  with  Great  Brit* 
tain,  Congress  authorized  the  raising  of  62,000 
aeo  for  the  armies  of  the  United  Statesr- 
(boDgh  the  actual  number  raised  never  amount- 
ed to  half  that  foree.  Ih  February,  1816,  the 
amy  of  the  United  States  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  98,000  men;  in  January,  1814,  to 
23,000.*  The  recruiting  service,  as  may  be 
easily  cooceived,  where  the  wages  of  labour 
are  8o  high,  goes  on  rery  slowly  in  America. 
The  military  peace  establishment  was  fixed  in 
1815  at  10,000  men.  The  Americans  are  fortu- 
nately exempt  from  the  insanity  of  garrisoning 
little  rocks  and  islands  all  over  the  world ;  nor 
voald  they  lavish  millions  upon  the  ignoble  end 
of  the  Spanish  Peninsula-^the  most  useless  and 
ezireragant  possession  with  which  any  Eu- 
ropean power  was  ever  afiiicted.  In  1813,  any 
mniit  honourably  discharged  from  the  service, 
was  allowed  three  months'  pay,  and  160  acres 
of  land.  In  1814,  every  non-commissioned 
officer,  musician  and  private,  who  enlisted  and 
vas  aftenranis  honourably  discharged,  was  al- 
lowed, upon  such  discharge,  880  acres.  The 
eDiistment  was  for  five  years,  or  during  the  war. 
The  widow,  child  or  parent  of  any  person  en- 
luted,  who  was  killed,  or  died  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  was  entitled  to  receive  the 
same  hoanty  in  land. 

Every  free  white  male  between  eighteen  and 
for^-five,is  liable  to  be  called  out  in  the  militia, 
which  is  stated,  in  official  papers,  to  amount  to 
TiS^MO  persons. 

Aby.— On  the  8th  of  June,  1781,  the  Ameri- 
cans had  only  one  vessel  of  war,  the  AUUmetg 
and  that  was  thought  to  be  too  ezpensire ;  it  was 
<old!  The  attacks  of  the  Barbary  powers  first 
ronsed  them  to  form  a  navy;  which,  in  1797, 
amounted  to  three  frigates.  In  1814,  besides  a 
great  increase  of  frigates,  four  seventy-fours 
were  ordered  to  be  builL  In  1816,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  brilliant  actions  of  their  fri- 
gates, the  naval  service  had  become  very  popu- 
lar thnragfaont  the  United  States.  One  million 
of  doUtrs  was  appropriated  annually,  for  eight 
years  to  die  gradual  increase  of  the  navy ;  nine 
KTenty-fours,f  and  twelve  forty-four  gun»ships 
vere  ordered  to  be  builL  Yacant  and  unappro- 
pnated  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States,  fit 
to  produce  oak  and  cedar,  were  to  be  selected 
for  the  Qse  of  the  navy.  The  peace  establishp 
Bent  of  the  marine  corps  was  increased,  and 
>u  navy  yards  were  established.  We  were 
'^I'pnsed  to  find  Dr.  Seybert  complaining  of  t 
vast  of  ship  timber  im  America.  **  Many  per- 
t^oAs  (he  says}  believe  that  our  stock  of  live  oak 
is  very  eonsiderable ;  but  upon  good  authority 
ve  have  been  told,  in  1801,  that  supplies  of  live 
oak  from  Georgia  will  be  obuined  with  great 
difficulty,  and  that  the  larger  pieces  are  very 
*^^>^'  bi  treating  of  naval  affairs.  Dr.  Sey- 
bert, with  a  very  difierent  purpose  in  view,  pays 
the  foUowiag  inwolnntary  tribute  to  the  aouvity 

.  *  I'caee  whh  Great  Britain  was  aifpied  in  December, 
laiatGhent 

1  Tlie  American  aeTenty-four  gun  ship*  are  aa  big  aa 
^t  vfft«rates,  and  their  fngatet  nearly  aa  big  aa  ahip*  of 

Beliflc. 


and  effect  of  our  late  nawal  warfare  against  tha 
Americans. 

*^  For  a  long  time  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  was  opposed  to  an  exten* 
sive  and  permanent  naval  establishment;  and 
the  force  authorized  by  the  legislature,  until  veiy 
lately,  was  intended  for  temporary  purposes.  A 
navy  was  considered  to  be  beyond  the  financial 
means  of  our  country;  and  it  was  supposed  the 
people  would  not  submit  to  be  taxed  for  its  sup- 
port. Our  brilliant  success  in  the  late  war  has 
changed  the  public  sentiment  on  this  subject: 
many  persons  who  formerly  opposed  the  navy, 
now  consider  it  as  an  essential  means  for  our 
defence.  The  late  transactions  on  the  borders 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  cannot  be  forgotten ; 
the  extent  of  that  immense  estuary  enabled  the 
enemy  to  sail  triumphant  into  the  interior  of 
the  United  States.  For  hundreds  of  miles  along 
the  shores  of  that  great  bay,  our  people  were  in- 
sulted; our  towns  were  ravaged  and  destroyed; 
a  considerable  population  was  teased  and  irn* 
tated ;  depredations  were  hourly  committed  by 
an  enemy  who  could  penetrate  into  the  bosom 
of  the  country,  without  our  being  able  to  molest 
him  whilst  he  kept  on  the  water.  By  the  time 
a  sufficient  foree  was  collected  to  check  his 
operations  in  one  situation,  his  ships  had  al- 
ready transported  him  to  another,  which  was 
feeble,  and  offered  a  booty  to  him.  An  army 
could  make  no  resistance  to  this  mode  of  wai^ 
fare ;  the  people  were  annoyed ;  and  they  suf- 
fered in  the  field  only  to  be  satisfied  of  their 
inability  to  check  those  who  had  the  dominion 
upon  our  waters.  The  inhabitants  who  were  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  were  not  alone  affected 
by  the  enemy;  his  operations  extended  their 
influence  to  our  great  towns  on  the  Atlantic 
coast;  domestic  intercourse  and  internal  com- 
merce were  interrupted,  whilst  that  with  foreign 
nations  was,  in  some  instances,  entirely  sus- 

E ended.  The  treasury  documents  for  1814,  ex- 
ibit  the  phenomenon  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania not  being  returned  in  the  list  of  the 
exporting  states.  We  were  not  only  deprived 
of  revenue,  but  our  expenditures  were  very 
much  augmented.  It  is  probable  the  amount 
of  tfie  expenditures  incurred  on  the  borders  of 
the  Chesapeake  would  have  been  adequate  to 
provide  naval  means  for  the  defence  of  those 
waters:  the  people  might  then  have  remained 
at  home,  secure  from  depredation  in  the  pur> 
suit  of  their  tranquil  occupations.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  government,  as  well  as  of  indi- 
viduals, were  very  much  augmented  for  every 
species  of  transportation.  Eveir  thing  had  to 
be  conveyed  by  land  carriage.  Our  commtmi- 
cation  with  the  ocean  was  cut  off.  One  thou* 
sand  dollars  were  paid  for  the  transportation  of 
each  of  the  thirty-two  pounder  cannon  from 
Washington  city  to  Lake  Ontario  for  the  public 
service.  Our  roads  became  almost  impassable 
from  the  heavy  loads  which  were  carried  over 
them.  These  facts  should  induce  us,  in  times 
of  tranquillity,  to  provide  for  the  national  de- 
fence, and  execute  such  internal  improvements 
as  cannot  be  effected  during  the  agitations  of 

war."— (P-  879.) 

ExpendUurt* — ^The  President  of  the  United 
States  receives  about  6000/.  a  year;  the  Vice- 
President  about  600/.:  the  deputies  to  Congress 
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have  8  doUars  per  day,  and  8  dollars  for  every 
20  miles  of  journey.  The  first  clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  receives  about  760/. 
per  annum ;  the  Secretary  of  State,  1200/1;  the 
Postmaster-General,  760il;  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  1000/1;  a  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary, 2200/.  per  annum.  There  are,  doubt- 
less; reasons  why  there  should  be  two  noblemen 
appointed  in  this  country  as  postmasters-gene- 
ral, with  enormous  salaries,  neither  of  whom 
know  a  twopenny  post  letter  from  a  general 
one,  and  where  further  retrenchments  are  stated 
to  be  impossible.  This  is  clearly  a  case  to 
which  that  impossibility  extends.  But  these  are 
matters  where  a  prostration  of  understanding 
is  called  for;  and  good  subjects  are  not  to  rea- 
son, but  to  pay.  If,  however,  we  were  ever  to 
indulge  in  the  Saxon  practice  of  looking  into 
our  own  affairs,  some  important  documents 
might  be  derived  from  these  American  salaries. 
Jonathan,  for  instance,  sees  no  reason  why  the 
first  clerk  of  his  House  of  Commons  should 
derire  emoluments  from  his  situation  to  the 
amount  of  6000/1  or  7000/.  per  annum ;  but 
Jonathan  is  vulgar  and  arithmetical.  The  total 
expenditure  of  the  United  States  varied,  between 
1799  and  1811,  both  inclusive,  from  11  to  17 
millions  of  dollars.  From  1812  to  1814,  both 
inclusive,  and  all  these  years  of  war  with  this 
country,  the  expenditure  was  consecutively,  22| 
89,  and  38  millions  of  dollars.  The  total  ex- 
penditure of  the  United  States,  for  14  years 
from  1791  to  1814,  was  833  millions  of  dollars ; 
of  which,  in  the  three  last  years  of  war  with 
this  country,  from  1812  to  1814,  there  were  ex- 

S ended  100  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  only 
6  were  supplied  by  revenue,  the  rest  by  loans 
and  government  paper.  The  sum  total  received 
by  (he  American  treasury  from  the  3d  of  March, 
1789,  to  the  31st  of  March,  1816,  is  354  millions 
of  dollars;  of  which  107  millions  have  been 
raised  by  loan,  and  222  millions  by  the  customs 
and  tonna^:  so  that,  exclusive  of  the  revenue 
derived  from  loans,  222  parts  out  of  247  of  the 
American  revenue  have  been  derived  from  fo- 
reign commerce.  In  the  mind  of  any  sensible 
American,  this  consideration  ought  to  prevail 
over  the  few  splendid  actions  of  their  half  dfezen 
frigates,  which  must,  in  a  continued  war,  have 
been,  with  all  their  bravery  and  activity,  swept 
from  the  face  of  the  ocean  by  the  superior  force 
and  equal  bravery  of  the  English.  It  would  be 
the  height  of  madness  in  America  to  run  into 
another  naval  war  witl^  this  country,  if  it  could 
be  averted  by  any  other  means  than  a  sacrifice 
of  proper  dignity  and  character.  They  have, 
comparatively,  no  land  revenue ;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  Franklin  and  Guerriire,  though  lined 
with  cedar  and  mounted  with  brass  cannon, 
they  must  soon  be  reduced  to  the  same  state 
which  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Seybert,  and 
from  which  they  were  so  opportunely  extricated 
by  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  liavid  Porter  and  Ste- 
phen Decatur  are  very  brave  men;  but  they 
will  prove  an  unspeakable  misfortune  to  their 
ooantry,  if  they  inflame  Jonathan  into  a  love  of 
naval  glory,  and  inspire  him  with  any  other 
love  of  war  than  that  which  is  founded  upon  a 
determination  not  to  submit  to  serious  insult 
and  injury. 

We  can  infirm  Jonathan  what  are  the  ineop- 1 


table  eonseguenees  of  being  too  find  ofghrpi'-^ 
Taxes  upon  every  article  whim  entat  into  the 
mouth,  or  coven  the  batk,  or  i»  plaeed  under  the 
fiot — taxea  upon  every  thing  wkuk  it  i»  pkaoant 
to  Me,  hear,  fid,  emeU,  or  taUe^^taacee  upon 
uxarmihflight  and  loeonuftion^^^axes  on  every  iking 
on  earth,  and  the  watere  under  the  earihr—on  every 
thing  thai  eomea  from  abroad,  or  is  grown  at 
home^^taxea  on  the  raw  maierial^taxes  on  every 
freiA  vahie  that  ie  added  to  it  by  the  industry  t^ 
man — taxes  on  the  sauce  which  pampers  nuers 
appetite,  and  the  drug  that  restores  him  to  health 
— on  the  ermine  wmeh  decorates  the  judeCj  and 
the  rope  which  hangs  the  eriminal-^on  the  poor 
man's  mU,  and  the  rich  man^s  spiee^-^on  ike  trass 
nails  of  the  coffin,  and  the  ribbons  of  the  bride-^ 
at  bed  or  board,  couehant  or  levant,  we  must  pay, 
— The  sehool'boy  whifis  his  taxed  top~^he  beard' 
less  youth  manages  his  taxed  horse,  with  a  taxed 
bridle,  on  a  taxed  road.- — and  the  dying  EnglishF 
nwn,  pouring  his  medicine,  which  has  paid  7  per 
cent.,  into  a  spoon  thai  has  paid  \5  per  oeni^,— 
flings  himself  back  upon  his  chintz  bed,  lo&iei 
has  paid  22  per  cent,— -and  expires  in  the  arms 
of  an  tmotheeary,  who  has  paid  a  license  of  a 
hundreapounds  far  the  privu^  of  jmtting him 
to  death.  His  whole  property  is  thin  immeaiatebf 
taxed  from  2  to  10  per  cent.  Besides  the  probate, 
large  fees  are  demanded  for  burying  him  in  the 
chancel  f  his  virtues  are  handed  down  to  posterity 
on  taxed  marble g  and. he  is  then  gathered  to  ku 
fathers, — to  be  taxed  no  more*  In  addition  to  all 
this,  the  habit  of  dealing  with  large  sums  will 
make  the  government  avaricious  and  profuse; 
and  the  system  itself  will  infallibly  generate 
the  base  vermin  of  spies  and  informers,  and  a 
still  more  pestilent  race  of  political  tools  and 
retainers  of  the  meanest  and  most  odious 
description  ;*-while  the  prodigious  patronage 
which  the  collecting  of  this  splendid  revenue 
will  throw  into  the  hands  of  government,  will 
invest  it  with  so  vast  an  influence,  and  hold  out 
such  means  and  temptations  to  corruption,  aa 
all  the  virtue  and  public  spirit,  even  of  repab* 
licans,  will  be  unable  to  resist. 

Every  wise  Jonathan  should  remember  this, 
when  he  sees  the  rabble  huzzaing  at  the  heels 
of  the  truly  respectable  Decatur,  or  inflaming 
the  vanity  of  that  still  more  popular  leader, 
whose  justification  has  lowered  the  character  of 
his  government  with  all  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  world. 

Z>e6/.^*America  owed  42  million  dollars  after 
the  Revolutionary  war;  in  1790, 79  millions;  in 
1803,70  millions;  and  in  the  beginning  of  Janu- 
ary, 1812,  the  public  debt  was  diminished  to  45 
million  dollars.  After  the  last  war  with  Eng- 
land, it  had  risen  to  123  millions ;  and  so  it  stood 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1816.  The  total  amount 
carried  to  the  credit  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
sinking  fund,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1816,  was 
about  34  millions  of  dollars. 

Such  is  the  land  of  Jonathan— and  thus  has 
it  been  governed.  In  his  honest  endeavours  to 
better  his  situation,  and  in  his  manly  purpose 
of  resisting  injury  and  insult  we  most  cordially 
sympathize.  We  hope  he  will  always  continue 
to  watch  and  suspect  his  government  as  he  now 
does — remembering  that  it  is  the  constant  ten- 
dency of  those  entrusted  with  power,  to  cod* 
ceive  that  they  enjoy  it  by  their  own  merits 
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tod  for  their  own  nse»  and  not  by  delegation, 
and  tor  the  benefit  of  others.    Thus  far  we  are 
tbe  friends  and  admirers  of  Jonathan.    But  he 
most  not  grow  vain  and  ambitious ;  or  allow 
hifflself  to  be  dazzled  by  that  galaxy  of  epithets 
by  vhieh  his  orators  and  newspaper  scribblers 
endearonr  to  persuade  their  supporters  that  they 
are  the  greatest,  the  most  refined,  the  most  en- 
ligfaiened  and  most  moral  people  upon  earth. 
l^e  effect  of  this  is  unspeaKably  ludicrous  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic^and,  even  on  the  other, 
ve  shall  imagine,  must  be  rather  humiliating 
to  "he  reasonable  part  of  the  population.    The 
Americans  are  a  brave,  industrious  and  acute 
people;  but  they  have,  hitherto,  given  no  indi- 
cations of  genius,  and  made  no  approaches 
to  the  heroic,  either  in  their  morality  or  cha- 
racter.  They  are  but  a  recent  offset,  indeed, 
from  England;  and  should  make  it  their  chief 
boast,  for  many  generations  to  come,  that  they 
are  sprung  from  the  same  race  with  Bacon  and 
Shakspeare  and  Newton.     Considering  their 
DQDber?,  indeed,  and  the  favourable  circum- 
stances in  whieh  they  have  been  placed,  they 
hare  yet  done  marvellously  little  to  assert  the 
boDonr  of  such  a  descent,  or  to  show  that  their 
Eoglish  blood  has  been  exalted  or  refined  by 
their  repnbltcan  training  and  institutions.— 
Their  Franklins  and  Washingtons,  and  all  the 
other  fages  and  heroes  of  their  Revolution, 
vere  bom  and  bred  subjects  of  the  King  of 
Eogland,— and  not  among  the  freest  or  most 
rained  of  his  subjects.    And  since  the  period 
of  iheir  separation ,  a  far  greater  proportion  of 
(heir  statesmen  and  artists  and  political  writers 
We  been  foreigners  than  ever  occurred  before 
io  the  history  of  any  civilized  and  educated 
P^ple.   Daring  the  thirty  or  forty  years  of 
^ir  ia3ependence,  they  have  done  absolutely 
DoOut  J  for  the  Sciences,  for  the  Arts,  for  Lite- 
ntc7>  ^:  even  Sbi  the  statesman-like  studies  of 


Politics  or  Political  Economy.  Confining  our 
selves  to  our  own  country,  and  to  the  period 
that  has  elapsed  since  they  had  an  independen 
existence,  we  would  ask,  where  are  their  Foxes, 
their  Burkes,  their  Sheridans,  their  Windhamsi 
their  Homers,  their  Wilberforccsl — where  their 
Arkwrights,  their  Watts,  their  Davys  1 — their 
Robertsons,  Blairs,  Smiths,  Stewarts,  Paleys, 
and  Malthusesl — their  Porsons,  Parrs,  Bur- 
neys,  or  Bloomfields? — their  Scotts,  Rogers's, 
Campbells,  Byrons,  Moores,  or  Crabbes?  — 
their  Siddons's,  Kembles,  Keans,  or  0*Neils! — 
their  Wilkies,  Lawrences,  Chantrys? — or  their 
parallels  to  the  hundred  other  names  that  have 
spread  themselves  over  the  world  from  our 
little  island  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  blest  or  delighted  mankind  by  their 
works,  inventions  or  examples  ?  In  so  far  as 
we  know,  there  is  no  such  parallel  to  be  pro- 
duced from  the  whole  annals  of  this  self- 
adulating  race.  In  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  who  reads  an  American  book  ?  or  goes 
to  an  American  play?  or  looks  at  an  American 
picture  or  statue  1  What  does  the  world  yet 
owe  to  American  physicians  or  surgeons! 
What  new  substances  have  their  chemists  dls 
covered?  or  what  old  ones  have  they  analyzed! 
What  new  constellations  have  been  discovered 
by  the  telescopes  of  Americans?  What  have 
they  done  in  the  mathematics?  Who  drinks 
out  of  American  glasses  ?  or  eats  from  Ameri- 
can plates?  or  wears  American  coats  or  gowns? 
or  sleeps  in  American  blankets  ?  Finally,  under 
which  of  the  old  tyrannical  governments  of  Eu- 
rope is  every  sixth  man  a  slave,  whom  his  fel- 
low-creatures may  buy  and  sell  and  torture  ? 

When  these  questions  are  fairly  and  favour- 
ably answered,  their  laudatory  epithets  may  be 
allowed:  but  till  that  can  be  done,  we  would 
seriously  advise  them  b  keep  clear  cf  super* 
latives. 
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Thus  are  all  the  late  publications  that  treat 
of  Irish  interests  in  general, — and  none  of  them 
are  of  first-rate  importance.  Mr.  Gamble's  Tra- 
vels in  Ireland  are  of  a  very  ordinary  description 
— low  scenes  and  low  humour  making  up  the 
principal  part  of  the  narrative.  There  are 
readers,  however,  whom  it  will  amuse;  and  the 
reading  market  becomes  more  and  more  exten- 
sive, and  embraces  a  greater  variety  of  persons 
every  day.  Mr.  Whitelaw's  History  of  Dublin 
is  a  book  of  great  accuracy  and  research,  highly 
creditable  to  the  industry,  good  sense  and  be* 
nevolence  of  its  author.  Of  the  Travels  of  Mr. 
Christian  Curwen,  we  hardly  know  what  to  say. 
He  is  bold  and  honest  in  his  politics — a  great 
enemy  to  abuses — vapid  in  his  levity  and  plea- 
santry, and  infinitely  too  much  inclined  to  de- 
claim upon  common-place  topics  of  morality  and 
benevolence.  But,  with  these  drawbacks,  the 
book  is  not  ill  written ;  and  niay  be  advantage- 
ously read  by  those  who  are  desirous  of  informa- 
tion upon  the  present  state  of  Ireland. 

So  great  and  so  long  has  been  the  misgo- 
vernment  of  that  country,  that  we  verily  believe 
the  empire  would  be  much  stronger  if  every 
thirg  was  open  sea  between  England  and  ihe 
Atlantic,  and  if  akatet  and  codfiah  swam  over 
the  fair  land  of  Ulster.  Such  jobbing,  such 
profligacy — so  much  direct  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion—such an  abuse  of  God*s  giAs — such  a 
profanation  of  God's  name  for  the  purposes  of 
bigotry  and  party  spirit,  cannot  be  exceeded  in 
the  history  of  civilized  Europe,  and  will  long 
remain  a  monument  of  infamy  and  shame  to 
England.  But  it  will  be  more  useful  to  suppress 
the  indignation  which  the  very  name  of  Ireland 
inspires,  and  to  consider  impartially  those  causes 
which  have  marred  this  fair  portion  of  the  crea- 
tion, and  kept  it  wild  and  savage  in  the  midst  of 
improving  Europe. 

The  great  misfortune  of  Ireland  is,  that  the 
mass  of  the  people  have  been  given  up  for  a 
century  to  a  handful  of  Protestants,  by  whom 
they  have  been  treated  as  Htb^t^  and  subjected 
to  every  species  of  persecution  and  disgrace. 
The  sufferings  of  the  Catholics  have  been  so 
loudly  chaunled  in  the  very  streets,  that  it  is  al- 
most needless  to  remind  our  readers  that,  during 
the  reigns  of  George  I.  and  George  II.,  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  were  disabled  from  holding 
any  civil  or  military  office,  from  voting  at  elec- 
tions, from  admission  into  corporations,  from 
practising  law  or  physic.  A  younger  brother, 
by  turning  Protestant,  might  deprive  his  elder 

•  1.  Whitdnto^s  History  of  the  Citif  qf  Dublin,  4lo  Ca- 
dell  and  Daviea. 

2.  Oiservations  on  the  State  of  Ireland,  prineipaBy  di- 
rteted  to  its  Agrieulture  and  RurtU  Population;  in  a  series  of 
tetlfn  xeriiten  on  a  Tour  through  lAol  Country.  In  2  vols. 
By  J.  C.  Curwen,  Ekj.,  M.  P.   London,  I8ia 
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brother  of  his  birthright ;  by  the  lamc  proce<>s 
he  might  force  his  father,  under  \he  name  of  a 
liberal  provision,  to  yield  up  to  him  a  part  of 
his  landed  property:  and.  If  an  eldest  son,  he 
might,  in  the  same  way,  reduce  bis  father's  fee« 
simple  to  a  life  estate.  A  papist  was  disabled 
from  purchasing  freehold  lands — and  even  from 
holding  long  leases — and  any  person  might  take 
his  Catholic  neighbour's  house  by  paying  iL  for 
it  If  the  child  of  a  Catholic  father  tamed  Pro- 
testant, he  was  taken  away  from  his  father  and 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  Protestant  relation.  No 
papist  could  purchase  a  freehold,  or  lease  for 
more  than  thirty  years— or  inherit  from  an  in* 
testate  Protestant— nor  from  an  intestate  Catho- 
lic—nor dwell  in  Limerick  or  Galway— nor  hold 
an  advowson,  nor  buy  an  annuity  for  life.  90^ 
was  given  for  discovering  a  popish  archbishop 
— 30i.  for  a  popish  clergyman — and  10*.  for  a 
schoolmaster.  No  one  was  allowed  to  be  trustee 
for  Catholics ;  no  Catholic  was  allowed  to  take 
more  than  two  apprentices;  no  papist  to  be  so- 
licitor, sheriff,  or  to  serve  on  grand  jnrics. 
Horses  of  papists  might  be  seized  for  the  militia; 
for  which  militia  papists  were  to  pay  double, 
and  to  find  Protestant  substitutes.  Papists  were 
prohibited  from  being  present  at  vestries,  or 
from  being  high  or  petty  constables;  and,  when 
resident  in  towns,  they  were  compelled  to  find 
Protestant  watchmen.  Barristers  and  solicitors 
marrying  Catholics,  were  exposed  to  the  penal- 
ties of  Catholics.  Persons  plundered  by  pri- 
vateers during  a  war  with  any  popish  prince, 
were  reimbursed  by  a  levy  on  the  Catholic  in- 
habitants where  they  lived. .  All  popish  priests 
celebrating  marriages  contrary  to  13  Gea  leap 
3,  were  to  be  hanged. 

The  greater  part  of  these  incjtpacities  are  re* 
moved,  though  many  of  a  very  serious  and  op- 
pressive nature  still  remain.  But  the  grand 
misfortune  is,  that  the  spirit  which  these  op- 
pressive laws  engendered  remains.  The  Pro- 
testant still  looks  upon  the  Catholic  as  a 
degraded  being.  The  Catholic  does  not  yet 
consider  himself  upon  an  equality  with  his  for* 
mer  tyrant  and  taskmaster.  That  religious 
hatred  which  required  all  the  prohibiting  vigi- 
lance of  the  law  for  its  restraint,  has  found  in 
the  law  its  strongest  support;  and  the  spint 
which  the  law  first  exasperated  and  embittered, 
continues  to  act  long  aAer  the  original  stmum 
is  withdrawn.  The  law  which  prevented  Ca- 
tholics from  serving  on  grand  juries  is  repealed; 
but  Catholics  are  not  called  upon  grand  juries 
in  the  proportion  in  which  they  are  entitled,  by 
their  rank  and  fortune.  The  Duke  of  Bedford 
did  all  he  could  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  those 
laws  which  are  already  passed  in  their  favour. 
But  power  is  seldom  entrusted  in  this  country 
to  one  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  liberality;  and 
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trtry  tbiog  has  fallen  back  in  the  hands  of  his 
5iiecessors  into  the  ancient  division  of  the  pri- 
vilfged  and  degraded  castes.  We  do  not  mean 
to  cast  any  reflection  upon  the  present  secretary 
for  Ireland,  whom  we  believe  to  be  upon  this 
5abject  a  very  liberal  politician,  and  on  all  sub- 
jects an  honourable  and  excellent  man.  The 
goTernment  under  which  he  serves  allows  him 
loiodolge  in  a  little  harmless  liberality;  but  it 
is  perfectly  understood  that  nothing  is  intended 
to  be  done  for  the  Catholics ;  that  no  loaves  and 
fishes  will  be  lost  by  indulgence  in  Protestant 
insolence  and  tyranny ;  and,  therefore,  among 
the  generality  of  Irish  Protestants,  insolence, 
tyranny  and  exclusion  continue  to  operate. 
Hovever  eligible  the  Catholic  may  be,  he  is  not 
elected;  whatever  barriers  may  be  thrown  down, 
Be  does  not  advance  a  step.  He  was  first  kept 
oat  by  law;  he  is  now  kept  out  by  opinion  and 
habit  They  have  been  so  long  in  chains,  that 
Dobody  believes  they  are  capable  of  using  their 
hands  and  feet. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  only  or  the  worst  misfor- 
tune of  the  Catholics,  that  the  relaxations  of  the 
lav  are  hitherto  of  little  benefit  to  them ;  the  law 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  relaxed.  A  Catholic,  as 
erery  body  knows,  cannot  be  made  sheriff;  can- 
not be  in  Parliament;  cannot  be  a  director  of 
the  Irish  Bank ;  cannot  fill  the  great  departments 
of  the  law,  the  army  and  the  navy;  is  cut  off 
from  all  the  high  objects  of  human  ambition, 
and  treated  as  a  marked  and  degraded  person. 

The  common  admission  now  is,  that  the  Ca- 
tholics are  to  the  Protestants  in  Ireland  as  about 
4  to  1-H)f  which  Protestants,  not  more  than  one 
^belong  to  the  Church  of  Ireland.  This,  then, 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  state 
of  Ireland.  That  the  great  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion is  completely  subjugated  and  overawed  by 
a  handfnl  of  comparatively  recent  settlers, — in 
vboo  all  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  coun- 
tr>'  are  vested, — who  have  been  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  desist  from  still  greater  abuses  of 
authority, — and  who  look  with  trembling  appre- 
hension to  the  increasing  liberality  of  the  Par- 
liament and  the  country  towards  these  unfortu- 
nate persons  whom  they  have  always  looked 
Qpon  as  their  property  and  their  prey. 

Whatever  evils  may  result  from  these  pro- 
portions between  the  oppressor  and  the  op- 
pr«!ssed— to  whatever  dangers  a  country  so 
sitaated  may  be  considered  to  be  exposed — these 
ciils  and  dangers  are  rapidly  increasing  in  Ire- 
land. The  proportiort  of  Catholics  to  Protestants 
is  infinitely  greater  now  than  it  was  thirty  years 
ago,  and  is  ^coming  more  and  more  favourable 
to  the  former.  By  a  return  made  to  the  Irish 
Honse  of  I^ords  in  1732,  the  proportion  of  Ca- 
thofics  to  Protestants  was  not  2  to  1.  It  is  now 
(as  we  have  already  observed)  4  to  1 ;  and  the 
eanses  which  have  thus  altered  the  proportion 
in  favour  of  the  Catholics  are  sufllciently  ob- 
vioQs  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
Ireland.  The  Roman  Catholic  priest  resides; 
bis  income  entirely  depends  upon  the  number 
of  his  flock;  and  he  must  exert  himself,  or  he 
starves.  There  is  some  chance  of  success, 
Jberefore,  in  his  eflforts  to  convert;  but  the  Pro- 
testant clergyman,  if  he  were  equally  eager,  has 
little  or  no  probability  of  persuading  so  much 
'^rger  a  proportion  of  the  population  to  come 


over  to  his  church.  The  Catholic  clergyman 
belongs  to  a  religion  that  has  always  been  more 
desirous  of  gaining  proselytes  than  the  Pro- 
testant church ;  and  he  is  animated  by  a  sense 
of  injury  and  a  desire  of  revenge.  Another  rea- 
son for  the  disproportionate  increase  of  Catho- 
lics is,  that  the  Catholics  will  marry  upon  means 
which  the  Protestant  considers  as  insufficient 
for  marriage.  A  few  potatoes  and  a  shed  of 
turf  are  all  that  Luther  has  leA  for  the  Roman- 
ist ;  and,  when  the  latter  gets  these,  he  instanti^ 
begins  upon  the  great  Irish  manufacture  of  chL- 
dren.  But  a  Protestant  belongs  to  the  sect  that 
eats  the  fine  flour,  and  leaves  the  bran  to  others, 
he  must  have  comforts,  and  he  does  not  marry 
till  he  gets  them.  He  would  be  ashamed,  if  he 
were  seen  living  as  a  Catholic  lives.  This  is 
the  principal  reason  why  the  Protestants  who 
remain  attached  to  their  church  do  not  increase 
so  fast  as  the  Catholics.  But  in  common  minds, 
daily  scenes,  the  example  of  the  majority,  the 
power  of  imitation,  decide  their  habits,  religious 
as  well  as  civil.  A  Protestant  labourer  who 
works  among  Catholics,  soon  learns  to  think 
and  act  and  talk  as  they  do— he  is  not  proof 
against  the  eternal  panegyric  which  he  hears  of 
Father  O'Leary.  His  Protestantism  is  rubbed 
away;  and  he  goes  at  last,  aAer  some  little  re- 
sistance, to  the  chapel,  where  he  sees  every 
body  else  going. 

These  eight  Catholics  not  only  hate  the  ninth 
man,  Uie  Protestant  of  the  Establishment,  for. 
the  unjust  privileges  he  enjoys — not  only  remem- 
ber that  the  lands  of  their  fathers  were  given  to 
his  father — ^but  they  find  themselves  forced  to 
pay  for  the  support  of  his  religion.  In  the 
wretched  state  of  poverty  in  which  the  lower 
orders  of  Irish  are  plunged,  it  is  not  without 
considerable  efibrt  that  they  can  pay  the  few 
shillings  necessary  for  the  support  of  their  Ca- 
tholic priest ;  and  when  this  is  efliected,  a  tenth 
of  the  potatoes  in  the  garden  is  to  be  set  out 
for  the  support  of  a  persuasion,  the  introduction 
of  which  into  Ireland  they  consider  as  the  great 
cause  of  their  political  inferiority,  and  all  their 
manifold  wretchedness.  In  England,  a  labourer 
can  procure  constant  employment— or  he  can, 
at  the  worst,  obtain  relief  from  his  parish. 
Whether  tithe  operates  as  a  tax  upon  nim,  is 
known  only  to  the  political  economist:  if  he 
does  pay  it,  he  does  not  know  that  he  pays  it ; 
and  the  burthen  of  supporting  the  clergy  is  at 
least  kept  out  of  his  view.  But,  in  Ireland,  the 
only  method  in  which  a  poor  man  lives,  is  by 
taking  a  small  portion  of  land,  in  which  he  can 
grow  potatoes:  seven  or  eight  months  out  of 
twelve,  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  there  is  no 
constant  employment  of  the  poor:  and  the  po 
tato  farm  is  all  that  shelters  them  from  absolute 
famine.  If  the  pope  were  to  come  in  person,  and 
seize  upon  every  tenth  potato,  the  poor  peasant 
would  scarcely  endure  it.  With  what  patience 
then,  can  he  see  it  tossed  into  the  cart  of  the 
heretic  rector  who  has  a  church  without  a  con- 
gregation, and  a  revenue  without  duties  1 

We  do  not  say  whether  these  things  aie  right 
or  wrong — whether  they  want  a  remedy  at  all 
— or  what  remedy  they  want ;  but  we  paint  them 
in  those  colours  in  which  they  appear  to  the  eye 
of  poverty  and  ignorance,  without  saying  whe« 
ther  those  colours  are  false  or  true.    Nor  is  tb«« 
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case  at  all  comparable  to  that  of  Dissenters  pay- 
ing tithe  in  England;  which  case  is  precisely 
the  reverse  of  what  happens  in  Irelana,  for  it  is 
the  contribution  of  a  very  small  minority  to  the 
religion  of  a  very  large  majoritv ;  and  the  num- 
bers on  either  side  make  all  the  difference  in 
the  argument.  To  exasperate  the  poor  Catholic 
still  more,  the  rich  grazier  of  the  parish— or  the 
squire  in  his  parish — pay  no  tithe  at  all  for  their 
grass  land.    Agistment  tithe  is  abolished  in 
Ireland;  and  the  burthen  of  supporting  two 
churches  seems  to  devolve  upon  the  poorer 
Catholics,  struggling  with  plough  and  spade  in 
small  scraps  of  dearly-rented  land.  Tithes  seem 
to  be  collected  in  a  more  harsh  manner  than 
they  are  collected  in  England.  The  minute  sub- 
divisions of  land  in  Ireland — the  little  connection 
which  the  Protestant  clergyman  commonly  has 
with  the  Catholic  population  of  his  parish,  have 
made  the  introduction  of  tithe  proctors  very 
general — sometimes  as  the  agent  of  the  clergy- 
man— sometimes  as  the  lessee  or  middleman 
between  the  clergyman  and  the  cultivator  of 
the  land ;  but,  in  either  case,  practised,  dexter- 
ous estimators  of  tithe.  The  English  clergymen 
in  general,  are  far  from  exacting  the  whole  of 
what  is  due  to  them,  but  sacrifice  a  little  to  the 
love  of  popularity  or  to  the  dread  of  odium. 
A  system  of  tithe-proctors  established  all  over 
England  (as  it  is  ii\  Ireland.)  would  produce 
general  disgust  and  alienation  from  the  Esta- 
blished Church. 

**  During  the  administration  of  Lord  Halifax,*' 
says  Mr.  Hardy,  in  quoting  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Charlemont  upon  tithes  paid  by  Catholics,  **  Ire- 
land was  dangerously  disturbed  in  its  south- 
ern and  northern  regions.  In  the  south  princi- 
£ally,  in  the  counties  of  Kilkenny,  Limerick, 
lork  and  Tipperary,  the  White  Boys  now  made 
their  first  appearance ;  those  White  Boys,  who 
have  ever  since  occasionally  disturbed  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity,  without  any  rational  method 
having  been  as  yet  pursued  to  eradicate  this 
disgraceful  evil.  When  we  consider  that  the 
very  same  district  has  been  for  the  long  space 
of  seven-and-twenty  years  liable  to  frequent 
returns  of  the  same  disorder  into  which  it  has 
continually  relapsed,  in  spite  of  all  the  violent 
remedies  irom  time  to  time  administered  by  our 
political  quacks,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  some 
real,  peculiar  and  topical  cause  must  exist;  and 
yet,  neither  the  removal  nor  even  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  cause  has  ever  once  been  seriously 
attempted.  Laws  of  the  most  sanguinary  and 
unconstitutional  nature  have  been  enacted;  tlie 
country  has  been  disgraced  and  exasperated 
by  frequent  and  bloody  executions;  and  the 
gibbet,  that  perpetual  resource  of  weak  and 
cruel  legislators,  has  groaned  under  the  multi- 
tude of  starving  criminals :  yet,  while  the  cause 
IS  suflTered  to  exist,  the  efi*ects  will  ever  follow. 
The  amputation  of  limbs  will  never  eradicate 
a  prurient  humour,  which  must  be  sought  in  its 
source,  and  there  remedied.'' 

"I  wish,"  continues  Mr.  Wakefield,  "for  the 
sake  of  humanity,  and  for  the  honour  of  the 
Irish  character,  that  the  gentlemen  of  that  coun- 
try would  take  this  matter  into  their  serious 
consideration.  Let  them  only  for  a  moment 
place  themselves  in  the  situation  of  the  half- 
f'amished  cotter,  surrounded  by  a  wretched  fami- 


ly, clamorous  for  food ;  and  judge  what  bis  feet 
ings  must  be,  when  be  sees  the  tenth  part  of  the 
produce  of  his  potato  garden  exposed  at  harvest 
time  to  public  eanif  or,  if  he  have  given  a  pro- 
missory note  for  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum 
of  money,  to  compensate  for  such  tithe  when  it 
becomes  due,  to  hear  the  heart-rending  cries  of 
his  offspring  clinging  round  him,  and  Umcnting 
for  the  milk  of  which  they  are  deprived,  by  the 
cows  being  driven  to  the  pound,  to  be  sold  to  dis- 
charge the  debt.    Such  accounts  are  not  the 
creation  of  fancy ;  the  facts  do  exist,  and  are 
but  too  common  in  Ireland.    Were  one  of  them 
transferred  to  canvas  by  the  hand  of  genius* 
and  exhibited  to  English  humanity,  that  heart 
must  be  callous,  indeed,  that  could  refuse  its 
sympathy.    I  have  seen  the  cow,  the  favourite 
cow,  driven  away>  accompanied  by  the  sighs^ 
the  tears  and  the  imprecations  of  a  whole  fami- 
ly, who  were  paddlmg  aAer,  through  wet  and 
dirt,  to  take  their  last  aflfectionate  farewell  of 
this  their  only  friend  and  benefactor,  at  the 
pound  gale.  I  have  heard  with  emotions  which 
I  can  scarcely  describe,  deep  curses  repeated 
from  village  to  village  as  the  cavalcade  pro- 
ceeded.   I  have  witnessed  the  group  pass  the 
domain  walls  of  the  opulent  grazier,  whose 
numerous  herds  were  cropping  the  most  luxu- 
riant pastures,  while  he  was  secure  from  any 
demand  for  the  tithe  of  their  food,  looking  on 
with  the  most  unfeeling  indifference."— 'Wdb- 
Jield,  p.  486. 

In  Munster,  where  tithe  of  potatoes  is  exact- 
ed, risings  against  the  system  have  constantly 
occurred  during  the  last  forty  years.  In  Ulster, 
where  no  such  tithe  is  required,  these  insarrec* 
tions  are  unknown.  The  double  church  which 
Ireland  supports,  and  that  painful  visible  con- 
tribution towards  it  which  the  poor  Irishman  is 
compelled  to  make  from  his  miserable  pittance, 
is  one  great  cause  of  those  never-ending  in- 
surrections, burnings,  murders  and  robberies, 
which  have  laid  waste  that  ill-fated  country  for 
so  many  years.  The  unfortunate  consequence 
of  the  civil  disabilities,  and  the  church  payments 
under  which  the  Catholics  labour,  is  a  rooted 
antipathy  to  this  country.  They  hate  the  Eng- 
lish government  from  historical  recollection, 
actual  sufferings  and  disappointed  hope;  and 
till  they  are  better  treated,  ihey  will  con  tin  ae  to 
hate  iL  At  this  moment,  in  a  period  of  the 
most  profound  peace,  there  are  twenty-five 
thousand  of  the  best  disciplined  and  best  ap- 
pointed troops  in  the  world  in  Ireland,  with 
bayonets  fixed,  presented  arms,  and  in  the  atti- 
tude of  present  war:  nor  is  there  a  man  too 
much — ^nor  would  Ireland  be  tenable  without 
them.  When  it  was  necessary  last  year  (or 
thought  necessary)  to  put  down  the  children  of 
reform,  we  were  forced  to  make  a  new  levy 
of  troops  in  this  country—- not  a  man  could 
be  spared  from  Ireland.  The  moment  tbey 
had  embarked,  Peep-of-day  Boys,  Heart-of-Oak 
Boys,  Twelve-o'clock  Boys,Heart-of-Flint  Boys, 
and  all  the  bloody  boyhood  of  the  Bog  of  Allen, 
would  have  proceeded  to  the  ancient  work  of 
riot,  rapine  and  disaffection.  Ireland,  in  short. 
till  her  wrongs  are  redressed,  and  a  more  liheral 
policy  is  adopted  towards  her,  will  always  be  a 
cause  of  anxiety  and  suspicion  to  this  country ; 
and,  in  some  moment  of  our  weakness  and  de» 
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prenicii,  will  forcibly  extort  what  she  would 
Bov  receive  with  gratitude  and  exultation. 

Ireland  is  situated  close  to  another  island  of 
greater  size,  speaking  the  same  language,  very 
superior  in  civilization,  and  the  seat  of  govern- 
menL   Tlie  consequence  of  this  is  the  emtgra- 
lioD  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  part  of  the 
community — a  vast  drain  of  wealth — and  the 
absence  of  all  that  wholesome  influence  which 
the  representatives  of  ancient  families  residing 
upon  their  estates,  produce  upon  their  tenantry 
aod  dependents.    Can  any  man  imagine  that 
the  scenes  which  have  been  acted  in  Ireland 
vithin  these  last  twenty  years,  would  have 
taken  place,  if  such  vast  proprietors  as  the 
Dake  of  Devonshire,  the  Marquis  of  Hertford, 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
and  many  other  men  of  equal  wealth,  had  been 
in  the  constant  habit  of  residing  upon  their  Irish, 
as  they  are  upon  their  English  estates  ?  Is  it  of 
no  consequence  to  the  order  and  the  civilization 
of  a  large  district,  whether  the  great  mansion  is 
inhabited  by  an  insignificant,  perhaps  a  mis- 
ebievoos,  attorney,  in  the  shape  of  agent,  or 
vhetber  the  first  and  greatest  men  of  the  United 
Kingdoms,  after  the  business  of  Parliament  is 
oTer,  come  with  their  friends  and  families,  to 
exercise  hospitality,  to  spend  large  revenues,  to 
diffase  information  and  to  improve  manners  1 
This  evil  is  a  very  serious  one  to  Ireland ;  and, 
as  far  as  we  see,  inc arable.    For  if  the  present 
large  estates  were,  by  the  dilapidation  of  fami- 
lies, to  be  broken  to  pieces  and  sold,  others 
eqnally  great  would,  in  the  free  circulation  of 
property, speedily  accumulate;  and  the  moment 
any  possessor  arrived  at  a  certain  pitch  of  for- 
tune, he  would  probably  choose  to  reside  in  the 
better  country, — near  the  Parliament  or  the 
conrt 

This  absence  of  great  proprietors  in  Ireland 
necessarily  brings  with  it,  or  if  not  necessarily, 
has  actually  brought  with  it,  the  employment 
of  middlemen,  which  forms  one  other  standing 
asd  regnlar  Irish  grievance.  We  are  well  aware 
of  all  that  can  be  said  in  defence  of  middle- 
men; that  they  stand  between  the  little  farmer 
iJid  the  great  proprietor,  as  the  shop-keeper 
docs  between  the  manufacturer  and  consumer; 
&Dd,  in  fact,  by  their  intervention,  save  time,  and 
therefore  expense.  This  may  be  true  enough 
in  the  abstract;  but  the  particular  nature  of  land 
most  be  attended  to.  The  object  of  the  man  who 
Bakes  cloth  is  to  sell  his  cloth  at  the  present 
nmrketffor  as  high  a  price  as  he  can  obtain.  If 
fhat  price  is  too  high,  it  soon  falU;  but  no  injury 
is  done  to  his  machinery  by  the  superior  price 
be  has  enjoyed  for  a  season — he  is  just  as  able 
to  produce  cloth  with  it,  as  if  the  profits  he  en- 
joyed had  always  been  equally  moderate ;  he 
has  no  fear,  therefore,  of  the  middlemen,  or  of 
any  species  of  moral  machinery  which  may  help 
to  obtain  for  him  the  greatest  present  prices. 
The  same  would  be  the  feeling  of  any  one  who 
let  ont  a  steam-engine,  or  any  other  machine, 
for  the  purposes  of  manufacture;  he  would  natu- 
rally take  the  highest  price  he  could  get :  for  he 
Bight  either  let  his  daachine  for  a  price  propor- 
tionate to  the  work  it  did,  or  the  repairs,  estima- 
ble with  the  greatest  precision,  might  be  thrown 
Bpon  the  tenant;  in  short,  he  could  hardly  ask 
&ny  rent  too  high  for  his  machine  which  a  re- 
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sponsible  person  would  give ;  dilapidation  wou!^ 
be  so  visible,  and  so  calculable  in  such  in- 
stances, that  any  secondary  lease,  or  subletting, 
would  be  rather  an  increase  of  security  than  a 
source  of  alarm.  Any  evil  from  such  a  practice 
would  be  improbable,  measurable  and  reme- 
diable. In  land,  on  the  contrary,  the  object  is 
not  to  get  the  highest  prices  absolutely,  but  to 
get  the  highest  prices  which  will  not  injure  the 
machine.  One  tenant  may  ofier  and  pay  double 
the  rent  of  another,  and  in  a  few  years  leave  the 
land  in  a  state  which  will  efiectually  bar  all  fu- 
ture ofi*ers  of  tenancy.  It  is  of  no  use  to  fill  a 
lethsefullof  clauses  and  covenants;  a  tenant 
who  pays  more  than  he  ought  to  pay,  or  who  pays 
even  to  the  last  farthing  which  he  ought  to  pay, 
will  rob  the  land,  and  injure  the  machine,  in 
spite  of  all  the  attorneys  in  England.  He  will 
rob  it  even  if  he  means  to  remain  upon  it — 
driven  on  by  present  distress,  and  anxious  to 
put  off  the  day  of  defalcation  and  arrear.  The 
damage  isoAen  difficult  of  detection — not  easily 
calculated,  not  easily  to  be  proved;  such  for 
which  juries  ^themselves,  perhaps,  farmers) 
would  not  willingly  give  sufficient  compensa* 
tion.  And  if  this  is  true  in  England,  it  is  much 
more  strikingly  true  in  Ireland,  where  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  obtain  verdicts  for  breaches 
of  covenant  in  leases. 

The  only  method  then  of  guarding  the  machine 
from  real  injury  is,  by  giving  to  the  actual  nc- 
cupier  such  advantage  in  his  contract,  that  he  t 
is  unwilling  to  give  it  up— that  he  has  a  real 
interest  in  retaining  it,  and  is  not  driven  by  the 
distresses  of  the  present  moment  to  destroy  the 
future  productiveness  of  the  soil.  Any  rent 
which  the  landlord  accepts  more  than  this,  or 
any  system  by  which  more  rent  than  this  is  ob- 
tained, is  to  borrow  money  upon  the  most  usu- 
rious and  profligate  interest — to  increase  the 
revenue  of  the  present  day  by  the  absolute  ruin 
of  the  property.  Such  is  the  eflect  produced  by 
a  middleman :  he  gives  high  prices  that  he  may 
obtain  higher  from  the  occupier;  more  is  paid 
by  the  actual  occupier  than  is  consistent  with 
the  safety  and  preservation  of  the  machine ;  the 
land  is  run  out,  and  in  the  end,  that  maximum  of 
rent  we  have  described  is  not  obtained:  and  not 
only  is  the  property  injured  by  such  a  system, 
but  in  Ireland  the  most  shocking  consequences 
ensue  from  it.  There  is  little  manufacture  in 
Ireland ;  the  price  of  labour  is  low,  the  demand 
for  labour  irregular.  If  a  poor  man  is  driven, 
by  distress  of  rent,  from  his  potato  garden,  he 
has  no  other  resource — all  is  lost:  he  will  do  the 
imoossible  (as  the  French  say)  to  retain  it:  and 
subscribe  any  bond,  and  promise  any  rent.  The 
middleman  has  no  character  to  lose;  and  he 
knew,  when  he  took  up  the  occupation,  that  it 
was  one  with  which  pity  had  nothing  to  do.  On 
I  he  drives ;  and  backward  the  poor  peasant  re* 
cedes,  losing  something  at  every  step,  till  he 
comes  to  the  very  brink  of  despair;  and  then 
he  recoils  and  murders  his  oppressor,  and  is  a 
WhUe  hoy  or  a  Right  &o.y:— the  soldier  shoots 
him,  and  the  judge  hangs  him. 

In  the  debate  which  took  place  in  the  Irisu 
House  of  Commons,  upon  the  bill  for  preventing 
tumultuous  risings  and  assemblies,  on  the  81st 
of  January,  1787,  the  attorney-general  submitted 
to  the  House  the  following  narrative  of  facts. 
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**The  eommencement,"  said  he,  "was  in  one 
or  two  parishes  in  the  county  of  Kerry;  and 
they  proceeded  thus.  The  people  assembled  in 
a  Catholic  chapel,  and  then  took  an  oath  to 
obey  the  laws  of  Captain  Right,  and  to  starve  the 
clergy.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  next  pa- 
rishes, on  the  following  Sanday,  and  there  swore 
the  people  in  the  same  manner;  with  this  addi- 
tion«  that  they  (the  people  last  sworn)  should, 
on  the  ensuing  Sunday,  proceed  to  the  chapels 
of  their  next  neighbouring  parishes,  and  swear 
the  inhabitants  of  those  parishes  in  like  manner. 
Proceeding  in  this  manner  they  very  soon  went 
through  the  province  of  Munster.  The  first 
object  was  the  reformaiion  of  tithes.  They  swore 
not  to  give  more  than  a  certain  price  per  acre; 
not  to  assist,  or  allow  them  to  be  assisted,  in 
drawing  the  tiihe,  and  to  permit  no  proctor. 
They  next  took  upon  them  to  prevent  the  collec- 
tion of  parish  cesses;  next  to  nominate  parish 
clerks,  and  in  some  cases  curates :  to  say  what 
church  shoulder  should  not  be  repaired;  and 
in  one  case  to  threaten  that  they  would  burn  a 
new  church,  if  the  old  one  were  not  given  for  a 
mass-house.  At  last,  they  proceeded  to  regulate 
the  price  of  lands;  to  raise  the  price  of  labour; 
and  to  oppose  the  collection  of  the  hearth  money, 
and  other  taxes.  Bodies  of  5000  of  them  have 
been  seen  to  march  through  the  country  un- 
armed, and  if  met  by  any  magistrate,  they  never 
offered  the  tmalleat  rudeness  or  offence;  on  the 
,  contrary,  they  had  allowed  persons  charged  with 
crimes  to  be  taken  from  amongst  them  by  the 
magistrate  alone,  unaided  by  any  force." 

**  The  attorney-general  said  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  province  of  Munster,  and  that 
it  was  impossible  for  human  wretchedness  to 
exceed  thai  of  the  peasantry  of  that  province. 
The  unhappy  tenantry  were  ground  to  powder 
by  relentless  landlords;  that,  far  from  being 
able  to  give  the  clergy  their  just  dues,  they  had 
net  food  nor  raiment  for  themselves — the  land- 
lord grasped  the  whole ;  and  sorry  was  he  to 
add,  that,  not  satisfied  with  the  present  extortion, 
some  landlords  had  been  so  base  as  to  instigate 
the  insurgents  to  rob  the  clergy  of  their  tithes, 
not  in  order  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  the 
tenantry,  but  that  they  might  add  the  clergy's 
share  to  the  cruel  rack-rents  they  already  paid. 
The  poor  people  of  Munster  lived  in  a  more  alh 
jeet  state  of  poverty  than  human  nature  could  he 
supposed  eq^  to  liear,** — Graitan's  Speeches,  vol. 
i.  292. 

We  are  not,  of  course,  in  such  a  discussion, 
to  be  governed  by  names.  A  middleman  might 
be  tied  up  by  the  strongest  legal  restriction,  as 
to  the  price  he  was  to  exact  from  the  under- 
tenants, and  then  he  would  be  no  more  perni- 
cious to  the  estate  than  a  steward.  '  A  steward 
might  be  protected  in  exactions  as  severe  as  the 
most  rapacious  middleman ;  and  then,  of  course, 
it  would  be  the  same  thing  under  another  name. 
The  practice  to  which  we  object  is,  the  too 
common  method  in  Ireland  of  extorting  the  last 
farthing  which  the  tenant  is  willing  to  give  for 
land,  rather  than  quit  it:  and  the  machinery 
by  which  such  practice  is  carried  int^  effect,  is 
that  of  the  middleman.  It  is  not  only  that  it 
rains  the  land;  it  ruins  the  people  also.  They 
are  made  so  poor — ^brought  so  near  the  ground 

•that  they  can  sink  no  lower;  and  burst  out  at 


last  into  all  the  acts  of  desperation  and  revengt 
for  which  Ireland  is  so  notorious.    Men  who 
have  money  in  their  pockets,  and  find  that  they 
are  improving  in  their  circumstances,  don't  do 
these  things.  Opulence,  or  the  hope  of  opulence 
or  comfort,  is  the  parent  of  decency,  order  and 
submission  to  the  laws.    A  landlord  in  Ireland 
understands  the  luxury  of  carriages  and  horses; 
but  has  no  relish  for  the  greater  luxury  of  sur- 
rounding himself  with  a  moral  and  grateful 
tenantry.    The  absent  proprietor  looks  only  to 
revenue,  and  cares  nothing  for  the  disorder  and 
degradation  of  a  country  which  he  never  means 
to  visit.    There  are  very  honourable  exceptions 
to  this  charge :  but  there  are  too  many  living  in- 
stances that  it  is  just.    The  rapacity  of  the  Irish 
landlord  induces  him  to  allow  of  the  extreme 
division  of  his  lands.   When  the  daughter  mar- 
ries, a  little  portion  of  the  little  farm  is  broken 
off— another  corner  for  Patrick,  and  another  for 
Dermot— till  the  land  is  broken  into  sections, 
upon  one  of  which  an  English  cow  could  not 
stand.    Twenty  mansions  of  misery  are  thus 
reared  instead  of  one.    A  louder  cry  of  oppres- 
sion is  lifled  up  to  Heaven ;  and  fresh  enemies 
to  the  English  name  and  power  are  multiplied 
on  the  earth.     The  Irish  gentlemen,  too,  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  political  influence,  multiply 
freeholds  and  split  votes;  and  this  propensity 
tends  of  course  to  incre&se  the  miserable  re- 
dundance of  living  beings,  under  which  Ireland 
is  groaning.  Among  the  manifold  wretchedness 
to  which  the  poor  Irish  tenant  is  liable,  we 
must  not  pass  over  the  practice  of  driving  for 
rent    A  lets  land  to  B,  who  lets  it  to  C,  who 
lets  it  again  to  D.    D  pays  C  his  rent,  and  C 
pays  B.    But  if  B  fails  to  pay  A,  'V  cattle  of 
B,  C,  D  are  all  driven  to  the  pound,  and  after 
the  interval  of  a  few  days,  sold  by  auction.     A 
general  driving  of  this  kind  very  frequently 
leads  to  a  bloody  insurrection.     It   may   be 
ranked  among  the  classical  grievances  of  Ire- 
land.- 

Potatoes  enter  for  a  great  deal  into  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  Ireland.  They  are  much 
cheaper  than  wheat;  and  it  is  so  easy  to  rear  a 
family  upon  them,  that  there  is  no  check  to 
population  from  the  diflKculty  of  procuring  food. 
The  population,  therefore,  goes  on  with  a  ra- 
pidity approaching  almost  to  that  of  new  coun- 
tries, and  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  the 
improving  agriculture  and  manufactures  of  the 
country  can  find  employment  for  it.  All  degrees 
of  all  nations  begin  with  living  in  pig-styes. 
The  king  or  the  priest  first  gets  out  of  them; 
then  the  noble,  then  the  pauper,  in  proportion 
as  each  class  becomes  more  and  more  opulent. 
Better  tastes  arise  from  better  circumstances; 
and  the  luxury  of  one  period  is  the  wretched- 
ness and  poverty  of  another.  English  peasants, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  were  lodged 
as  badly  as  Irish  peasants  now  are;  but  the 
population  was  limited  by  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing a  corn  subsistence.  The  improvennents 
of  this  kingdom  were  more  rapid ;  the  price  of 
labour  rose;  and,  with  it,  the  luxury  and  com- 
fort of  the  peasant,  who  is  now  decently  lodged 
and  clothed,  and  who  would  think  himself  in  the 
last  stage  of  wretchedness,  if  he  had  nothing 
but  an  iron  pot  in  a  turf  house,  and  plenty  of 
potatoes  in  it.    The  use  of  the  potato  was  intrc* 
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iBeed  ijkto  Ireland  when  the  wretched  accommo- 
dation of  her  own  peasantry  bore  8ome  propor- 
tioo  to  the  stale  of  those  accommodations  all 
oTcr  Europe.  But  they  have  increased  their 
popolation  so  fast,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
oppressive  government  of  Ireland  retarding  im- 
prorf  ment,  have  kept  the  price  of  labour  so  low, 
that  the  Irish  poor  have  never  been  able  to 
emerge  from  their  mud  cabins,  or  to  acquire 
any  taste  for  cleanliness  and  decency  of  appear- 
ance. Mr.  Curwen  has  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  Irish  cottages. 

**  These  mansions  of  miserable  existence,  for 
so  they  may  truly  be  described,  conformably  to 
oar  general  estimation  of  those  indispensable 
eomforts  requisite  to  constitute  the  happiness  of 
rau'ooal  beings,  are  most  commonly  composed 
of  tTo  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  a  most  ap- 
propriate term,  for  they  are  literary  on  the 
eanh ;  the  surface  of  which  is  not  unfrequenily 
redoced  a  foot  or  more,  to  save  the  expense  of 
so  much  outward  walling.  The  one  is  a  refec- 
tory, the  other  the  dormitory.  The  furniture  of 
the  former,  if  the  owner  ranks  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  scale  of  scantiness,  will  consist  of  a 
kitchen  dresser,  well  provided  and  highly  deco- 
rated with  crockery — not  less  apparently  the 
pride  of  the  husband  than  the  result  of  female 
raniiy  in  the  wife :  which,  with  a  table,  a  chest, 
a  few  stools  and  an  iron  pot,  complete  the  cato- 
logoe  of  conveniences  generally  found  as  be- 
longing to  the  cabin;  while  a  spinning-wheel, 
famished  by  the  Linen  Board,  and  a  loom,  or- 
oament  vacant  spaces,  that  otherwise  would 
remain  nnfumished.  In  fitting  up  the  latter, 
vhich  cannot,  on  any  occasion,  or  by  any  dis- 
play, add  a  feather  to  the  weight  or  importance 
expected  to  be  excited  by  the  appearance  of  the 
iormer,  the  inventory  is  limited  to  one,  and 
sometimes  two  beds,  serving  for  the  repose  of 
the  whole  family !  However  downy  these  may 
be  to  limbs  impatient  for  rest,  their  coverings 
appeared  to  be  very  slight;  and  the  whole  of 
the  apartment  created  reflections  of  a  very  pain- 
ful nature.  Under  such  privations,  with  a  wet 
mod  floor,  and  a  roof  in  tatters,  how  idle  the 
search  for  comforts!"— Curu^en,  I.  112,  113. 

To  this  extract  we  shall  add  one  more  on  the 
same  subject 

"The  gigantic  figure,  bare-headed  before  me, 
bad  a  beard  that  would  not  have  disgraced  an 
ancient  Israelite — he  was  without  shoes    or 
stockings— and  almost  a  sans-culotte — with  a 
coat  or  rather  a  jacket,  that  appeared  as  if  the 
first  blast  of   wind  would  tear  it  to  tatters. 
Though  his  garb  was  thus  tattered  he  had  a 
manly  commandin|i:  countenance.    I  asked  per- 
mission to  see  the  mside  of  his  cabin,  to  which 
1  received  his    most   courteous    assent.    On 
stooping  to  enter  at  the  door  I  was  stopped  and 
found  that  permission  from  another  was  neces- 
^ry  before  I  could  be  admitted.    A  pig,  which 
vas  fastened  to  a  stake  driven  into  the  floor, 
with  length  of  rope  sufficient  to  permit  him  the 
enjoyment  of  sun  and  air,  demanded  some  cour- 
tesy, which  I  showed  him,  and  was  suflered  to 
enter.  The  wife  was  engaged  in  boiling  thread; 
Md  by  her  side,  near  the  fire,  a  lovely  infant 
»as  sleeping,  without  any  covering,  on  a  bare 
board.    Whether  the  fire  gave  additional  glow 
lo  the  conntenance  of  the  babe,  or  that  Nature 


impressed  on  its  unconscious  cheek  ablu.^h  thai 
the  lot  of  man  should  be  exposed  to  such  pri 
vations,  I  will  not  decide ;  but  if  the  cause  be 
referable  to  the  latter,  it  was  in  perfect  unison 
with  my  own  feelings.  Two  or  three  othei 
children  crowded  round  the  mother:  on  their 
rosy  countenances  health  seemed  established 
in  spite  of  filth  and  ragged  garments.  The  dress 
of  the  poor  woman  was  barely  sufficient  to  sa- 
tisfy decency.  Her  countenance  bore  the  im- 
pression of  a  set  melancholy,  tinctured  with  an 
appearance  of  ill  health.  The  hovel,  which 
did  not  exceed  twelve  or  fiAeen  feet  in  length 
and  ten  in  breadth,  was  half  obscured  by  smoke 
— chimney  or  window  I  saw  none;  the  door 
served  the  various  purposes  of  an  inlet  to  light, 
and  the  outlet  to  smoke.  The  furniture  consist- 
ed of  two  stools,  an  iron  pot  and  a  spinning- 
wheel — while  a  sack  stufl^d  with  straw,  and  a 
single  blanket  laid  on  planks,  served  as  a  bed 
for  the  repose  of  the  whole  family.  Need  I 
attempt  to  describe  my  sensations !  The  state- 
ment alone  cannot  fail  of  conveying,  to  a  mind 
like  yours,  an  adequate  idetw  of  them — ^I  could 
not  lon^  remain  a  witness  to  this  acme  of  hu- 
man misery.  As  I  left  the  deplorable  habita- 
tion, the  mistress  followed  me  to  repeat  her 
thanks  for  the  trifle  I  had  bestowed.  This  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  observing  her  person 
more  particularly.  She  was  a  tall  figure,  her 
countenance  composed  of  interesting  features, 
and  with  every  appearance  of  having  once  been 
handsome. 

''Unwilling  to  quit  the  village  without  first 
satisfying  myself  whether  what  I  had  seen  was 
a  solitary  instance,  or  a  sample  of  its  genera' 
state ;  or  whether  the  extremity  of  poverty  I  had 
just  beheld  had  arisen  from  peculiar  improvi- 
dence and  want  of  management  in  one  wretch- 
ed family ;  I  went  into  an  adjoining  habitation, 
where  I  found  a  poor  old  woman  of  eighty, 
whose  miserable  existence  was  painfully  con- 
tinued by  the  maintenance  of  her  granddaugh- 
ter. Their  condition,  if  possible,  was  more  de- 
plorable.''—CuniKn,  1. 181. 188. 

This  wretchedness,  of  which  all  strangers  who 
visit  Ireland  are  so  sensible,  proceeds  certainly, 
in  great  measure,  from  their  accidental  use  of  a 
food  so  cheap,  that  it  encourages  population  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  lowers  the  price  of  labour, 
and  leaves  the  multitudes  which  it  calls  into 
existence  almost  destitute  of  every  thing  but 
food.  Many  more  live  in  consequence  of  the 
introduction  of  potatoes ;  but  all  live  in  greater 
wretchedness.  In  the  progress  of  population, 
the  potato  must,  of  course, become  at  last  as  dif- 
ficult to  be  procured  as  any  other  food ;  and  then 
let  the  political  economist  calculate  what  the 
immensity  and  wretchedness  of  a  people  must 
be  where  the  farther  progress  of  population  is 
checked  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  potatoes. 
The  consequence  of  the  long  mismanagement 
and  oppression  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  singular 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed,  is,  that  it  is 
a  serai-barbarous  country: — more  shame  to  those 
who  have  thus  ill  treated  a  fine  country,  and  a 
fine  people ;  but  it  is  part  of  the  present  case  of 
Ireland.  The  barbarism  of  Ireland  is  evinced 
by  the  frequency  and  ferocity  of  duels,— the  he* 
reditary  clannish  feuds  of  the  common  people, 
—and  the  fights  to  which  they  give  birth,— thi 
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Atrocions  cruelties  practised  in  the  insnrrections 
/of  the  common  people — and  their  proneness  to 
insnrrection.  The  lower  Irish  live  in  a  state  of 
greater  wretchedness  than  any  other  people  in 
Earope,  inhabiting  so  fine  a  soil  and  climate. 
It  is  difficult,  often  impossible,  to  execute  the 
processes  of  law.  In  cases  where  gentlemen 
are  concerned,  it  is  oAen  not  even  attempted. 
The  conduct  of  under-sheriffs  is  oAen  very  cor- 
rupt.* We  are  afraid  the  magistracy  of  Ireland 
is  very  inferior  to  that  of  this  country;  the  spirit 
of  jobbing  and  bribery  is  very  widely  diffused, 
and  upon  occasions  when  the  utmost  purity  pre- 
vails m  the  sister  kingdom.  Military  force  is 
necessary  all  over  the  country,  and  often  for  the 
most  common  and  just  operations  of  govern- 
ment The  behaviour  of  the  higher  to  the  lower 
orders  is  much  less  gentle  and  decent  than  in 
England.  Blows  from  superiors  to  inferiors 
are  more  frequent,  and  the  punishment  for  such 
aggression  more  doubtful.  The  word  gentleman 
seems,  in  Ireland,  to  put  an  end  to  most  pro- 
cesses of  law.  Arrest  a  gentleman!!!!— take 
out  a  warrant  against  a  gentleman — are  modes 
of  operation  not  ver^  common  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Irish  justice.  If  a  man  strikes  the 
meanest  peasant  in  England,  he  is  either  knock- 
ed down  m  his  turn,  or  immediately  taken  before 
a  magistrate.  It  is  impossible  to  live  in  Ireland 
without  perceiving  the  various  points  in  which 
it  is  inferior  in  civilization.  Want  of  unity  in 
feeling  and  interest  among  the  people, — irrita- 
bility, violence  and  revenge, — want  of  comfort 
%  and  cleanliness  in  the  lower  orders, — habitual 
disobedience  to  the  law, — want  of  confidence 
m  magistrates,— corruption,  venality,  the  per- 
petual necessity  of  recurring  to  military  force, 
— all  carry  back  the  observer  to  that  remote  and 
early  condition  of  mankind,  which  an  English- 
man can  learn  only  in  the  pages  of  the  antiquary 
or  the  historian.  We  do  not  draw  this  picture 
for  censure  but  for  truth.  We  admire  the  Irish, 
—feel  the  most  sincere  pity  for  the  state  of  Ire- 
land, and  think  the  conduct  of  the  English  to 
that  country  to  have  been  a  system  of  atrocious 
cruelty  and  contemptible  meanness.  With  such 
a  climate,  such  a  soil  and  such  a  people,  the  in- 
feriority of  Ireland  to  the  rest  of  Europe  is  di- 
rectly chargeable  to  the  long  wickedness  of  the 
English  government 

A  direct  consequence  of  the  present  uncivi- 
lized state  of  Ireland,  is  that  very  little  English 
capital  travels  there.  The  man  who  deals  in 
steam-engines  and  warps  and  woofs,  is  naturally 
alanned  by  Peep-of-Bay  Boys,  and  nocturnal 
Carders ;  his  object  is  to  buy  and  sell  as  quicklly 
and  quietly  as  he  can;  and  he  will  naturally 
bear  high  taxes  and  rivalry  in  England,  or  emi- 
grate to  any  part  of  the  Continent,  or  to  America, 
rather  than  plunge  into  the  tumult  of  Irish  poli- 
tics and  passions.  There  is  nothing  which  Ire- 
land wants  more  than  large  manufacturing  towns 
10  take  off  its  superfluous  population.  But  in- 
ternal peace  must  come  first,  and  then  the  arts 
of  peace  will  follow.  The  foreign  manufac- 
tarer  will  hardly  think  of  embarking  his  capital 
V  where  he  cannot  be  sure  that  his  existence  is 
fafe.  Anothercheck  to  the  manufacturing  great- 
ness of  Ireland,  is  the  scarcity — not  of  coal—- 

•  The  difficulty  6Aeii  i«  to  catch  the  sheriC 


but  of  good  coal,  cheaply  raised ;  an  article  in 
which  (in  spite  of  papers  in  the  Irish  Transa^ 
tions)  they  are  lamentably  inferior  to  the  En^ 
lish. 

Another  consequence  from  some  of  the 
causes  we  have  stated,  is  the  extreme  idleness 
of  the  Irish  labourer.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
value  of  which  the  Irish  seem  to  have  so  little 
notion  as  that  of  time.  They  scratch,  pick,  daa- 
dle,  stare,  gape,  and  do  any  thing  but  strive  and 
wrestle  with  the  task  before  them.  The  most 
ludicrous  of  all  human  objects  is  an  Irishman 
ploughing. — A  gigantic  figure — a  seven  foot 
machine  for  turning  potatoes  into  human  na- 
ture, wrapt  up  in  an  immense  great  coat,  and 
ui^ing  on  two  starved  ponies,  with  dreadful  im* 
precations,  and  uplifted  shillala.  The  Irish  crow 
discerns  a  coming  perquisite,  and  is  not  inatten- 
tive to  the  proceedings  of  the  steeds.  The  fur- 
row which  is  to  be  the  depository  of  the  future 
crop,  is  not  unlike,  either  m  depth  or  regularity, 
to  those  domestic  furrows  which  the  nails  of  the 
meek  and  much-injured  wife  plough,  in  some 
family  quarrel,  upon  the  cheeks  of  the  deserv- 
edly punished  husband.  The  weeds  seem  to 
fall  contentedly,  knowing  that  they  have  fal> 
filled  their  destiny,  and  left  behind  them,  for  the 
resurrection  of  the  ensuing  spring,  an  abundant 
and  healthy  progeny.  The  whple  is  a  scene  of 
idleness,  lazmess  and  poverty,  of  which  it  is 
impossible,  in  this  active  and  enterprising  coun- 
try, to  form  the  most  distant  conception ;  but 
strongly  indicative  of  habits,  whether  second- 
ary or  original,  which  will  long  present  a  pow- 
erful impediment  to  the  improvement  of  Ireland. 

l*he  Irish  character  contributes  something  to 
retard  the  improvements  of  that  country.  The 
Irishman  has  many  good  qualities :  he  is  brave 
witty,  generous,  eloquent,  hospitable  and  open 
hearted;  but  he  is  vain, ostentatious,  extrava* 
gant,  and  fond  of  display — light  in  counsel — 
deficient  in  perseverance — without  skill  in  pri- 
vate or  public  economy — an  enjoyer,  not  an 
acquirer— one  who  despises  the  slow  and  patient 
virtues — who  wants  the  superstructure  without 
the  foundation — ^the  result  without  the  previous 
operation — the  oak  without  the  acorn  and  the 
three  hundred  years  of  expectation.  The  Irish 
are  irascible,  prone  to  debt  and  to  fight,  and 
very  impatient  of  the  restraints  of  law.  Such 
a  people  are  not  likely  to  keep  their  eyes 
steadily  upon  the  main  chance,  like  the  Scotch 
or  the  Dutch.  England  strove  very  hard,  at 
one  period,  to  compel  the  Scotch  to  pay  a 
double  church ; — but  Sawney  took  his  pen  and 
ink;  and  finding  what  a  sum  it  amounted  to, 
became  furious,  and  drew  his  sword.  God  for- 
bid the  Irishman  should  do  the  same !  the  re- 
medy, now,  would  be  worse  than  the  disease ; 
but  if  the  oppressions  of  England  had  been 
more  steadily  resisted  a  century  ago,  Ireland 
would  not  have  been  the  scene  of  poverty, 
misery  and  distress  which  it  now  is. 

The  Catholic  religion,  among  other  causes, 
contributes  to  the  backwardness  and  barlMirism 
of  Ireland.  Its  debasing  superstition,  childish 
ceremonies,  and  the  profouna  submission  to  the 
priesthood  which  it  teaches,  all  tend  to  darken 
men's  minds,  to  impede  the  progress  of  know- 
ledgevand  inquiry,  and  to  prevent  Ireland  from 
becoming  as  free,  as  powerful,  and  as  rich  as 
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«in8t«rkiogdoiii.  Thoagh  sincere  friends  to 
Catholic  emancipation,  we  are  no  advocates  for 
ilie  Catholic  religion.  We  should  be  very  glad 
K)  see  a  general  conversion  to  Protestantism 
UBOBg  the  Irish;  but  we  do  not  think  that  vio- 
lence, privations  and  incapacities  are  the  pro- 
per methods  of  making  proselytes. 

8oeh,  then,  is  Ireland,  at  this  period, — a  land 
Qore  barbarous  than  the  rest  of  Europe,  because 
it  has  been  worse  treated  and  more  cruelly  op- 
pressed. Many  of  the  incapacities  and  priva- 
lioDs  to  which  the  Catholics  were  exposed,  have 
beeQ  removed  by  law;  but,  in  such  instances, 
tbefsre  still  incapacitated  and  deprived  by  cus- 
tom. Many  cruel  and  oppressive  laws  are  still 
enforced  against  them.  A  ninth  part  of  the 
popolation  engrosses  all  the  honours  of  the 
coantiy;  the  other  nine  pay  a  tenth  of  the  pro- 
doet  of  the  earth  for  the  support  of  a  religion  in 
vhich  they  do  not  believe.  There  is  little  capi- 
tal in  the  country.  The  great  and  rich  men 
are  called  by  business,  or  allured  by  pleasure, 
i&to  Eogland ;  tkeir  estates  are  given  up  to  fac- 
tors, and  the  utmost  farthing  of  rent  extorted 
from  the  poor,  who,  if  they  give  up  the  land, 
eaanot  get  employment  in  manufactures,  or 
regoJar  employment  in  husbandry.  The  com- 
mon people  use  a  sort  of  food  so  very  cheap, 
tliat  they  can  rear  families,  who  cannot  procure 
empk^ent,  and  who  have  little  more  of  the 
comibns  of  life  than  food.  The  Irish  are  light- 
mioded— want  of  employment  has  made  them 
idle— dtey  are  irritable  and  brave — have  a  keen 
remembrance  of  the  past  wrongs  they  have 
mfered,  and  the  present  wrongs  they  are  suf- 
feriDg  from  England.  The  consequence  of  all 
this  is,  eternal  riot  and  insurrection,  a  whole 
inny  of  soldiers  in  time  of  profound  peace,  and 
general  rebellion  whenever  England  is  busy 
vith  other  enenaies,  or  off  her  guard!  And 
thns  it  will  be  while  the  same  causes  continue 
to  operate,  for  ages  to  comer— and  worse  and 
vofse  as  the  rapidly  increasing  population  of 
the  Catholics  becomes  more  and  more  nume- 
nms. 

The  remedies  are,  time  and  justice;  and  that 
JBsiice  consists  in  repealing  all  laws  which 
make  any  distinction  between  the  two  religions; 
io  placing  over  the  government  of  Ireland,  not 
the  stupid,  amiable,  and  insignificant  noblemen 
vho  have  loo  often  been  sent  there,  but  men 
vhoM  deeply  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  and  who 
Ittve  an  ardent  wish  to  heal  them;  who  will 
tihe  care  that  Catholics,  when  eligible,  shall  be 
elected;*  who  will  share  the  patronage  of  Ire- 
Ivid  proportionally  among  the  two  parties,  and 
give  to. just  and  liberal  laws  the  same  vigour  of 
^xecation  which  has  hitherto  been  reserved  only 
lor  decrees  of  tyranny,  and  the  enactments  of 
oppression.  The  injustice  and  hardship  of  sup- 
pottisg  two  churches  must  be  put  out  of  sight, 
if  it  cannot  or  ought  not  to  be  cured.  The  po- 
litical economist,  the  moralist  and  the  satirist, 
Biust  combine  to  teach  moderation  and  superin- 
tendence to  the  great  Irish  proprietors.  Public 
talk  and  clamour  may  do  something  for  the  poor 
Irish,  as  it  did  for  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies. 
Ireland  will  become  more  quiet  under  such 

*  Great  merit  is  doe  lo  the  Whigi  for  the  patroiuige  bC" 
■AvedottOuholiet. 


treatmentrand  then  more  rich,  more  comfortable, 
and  more  civilized ;  and  the  horrid  spectacle  of 
folly  and  tyranny  which  it  at  present  exhibits, 
may  in  time  be  removed  from  the  eyes  of  Europe 

There  are  two  eminent  Irishmen  now  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr. 
Canning,  who  will  subscribe  to  the  justness  of 
every  syllable  we  have  said  upon  this  subject; 
and  who  have  it  in  their  power,  by  making  it 
the  condition  of  their  remaining  in  office,  to 
liberate  their  native  country  and  raise  it  to  its 
just  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Tet 
the  court  buys  them  over,  year  af\er  year,  by 
the  pomp  and  perquisites  of  ofiice,  and  year 
after  year  they  come  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, feeling  deeply  and  describing  powerfully, 
the  injuries  of  five  millions  of  their  countrymen, 
—and  continue  members  of  a  government  that 
inflicts  those  evils,  under  the  pitiful  delusion 
that  it  is  not  a  cabinet  question, — as  if  the 
scratchings  and  quarrellings  of  kings  and 
queens  could  alone  cement  politicians  together 
in  indissoluble  unity,  while  tne  fate  and  fortune 
of  one-third  of  the  empire  might  be  compliment- 
ed away  from  one  mmister  to  another,  without 
the  smallest  breach  in  their  cabinet  alliance. 
Politicians,  at  least  honest  politicians,  should  be 
very  fleiible  and  accommodating  in  little  things, 
very  rigid  and  inflexible  in  great  things.  And 
is  this  not  a  great  thing  1  Who  has  painted  it 
in  finer  and  more  commanding  eloquence  than 
Mr.  Canning  1  Who  has  taken  a  more  sensible 
and  statesmanlike  view  of  our  miserable  and 
cruel  policy  than  JiOrd  Castlereagh  1  You 
would  think,  to  hear  them,  that  the  same  planet 
could  not  contain  them  and  the  oppressors  of 
their  country,— perhaps  not  the  same  solar 
system.  Yet  for  money,  claret  and  patronage, 
they  lend  their  countenance,  assistance  and 
friendship,  to  the  ministers  who  are  the  stem 
and  inflexible  enemies  to  the  emancipation  of 
Ireland! 

Thank  God  that  all  is  not  profligacy  and  cor- 
ruption in  the  history  of  that  devoted  people — 
and  that  the  name  of  Irishman  does  not  always 
carry  with  it  the  idea  of  the  oppressor  or  the 
oppressed— the  plunderer  or  the  plundered— the 
tyrant  or  the  slave.  Great  men  hallow  a  whole 
people  and  lift  up  all  who  live  in  their  time. 
What  Irishman  does  not  feel  proud  that  he  has 
lived  in  the  days  of  GrattaxI  who  has  not 
turned  to  him  for  comfort,  from  the  false  friends 
and  open  enemies  of  Ireland  1  who  did  not  re- 
member him  in  the  days  of  its  burnings  and 
wastings  and  murders  t  No  government  ever 
dismayed  him — the  world  could  not  bribe  him 
—he  thought  only  of  Ireland^ived  for  no  other 
object— dedicated  to  her  his  beautiful  fancv,  his 
elegant  wit,  his  manly  courage  and  all  the 
splendour  of  his  astonishing  eloquence.  He 
was  so  bom  and  so  gifted,  that  poetry,  forensic 
skill,  elegant  literature  and  all  the  highest  atp 
tainments  of  human  genius,  were  within  his 
reach;  but  he  thought  the  noblest  occupation  of 
a  man  was  to  make  other  men  happy  and  free; 
and  in  that  straight  line  he  went  on. for  ^ftv 
years,  without  one  side-look,  without  one  yield* 
ing  thought,  without  one  motive  in  his  heart 
which  he  might  not  have  laid  open  to  the  view 
of  God  and  man.  He  is  gone !— but  there  is  not 
a  single  day  of  his  honest  life  of  which  every  gv  vd 
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Inshman  would  not  be  more  proud,  than  of  the  |  the  annual  deserters  and  betrayeis  of  their 
whole  political  existence  of  nis  countrymen—- 1  tive  land. 


SPRING-GUNS.* 

[EDUrBUBQH  RXYIXW,  1821.] 


Whxst  Lord  Dacre  (then  Mr.  Brand)  brought 
into  the  House  of  Commons  his  bill  for  the 
amendment  of  the  game  laws,  a  system  of 
greater  mercy  and  humanity  was  in  vain  re- 
commended to  that  popular  branch  of  the  legis- 
.  lature.  The  interests  of  humanity,  and  the  inte- 
rests of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  were  not,  however, 
opposed  to  each  other ;  nor  any  attempt  made 
to  deny  the  supenor  importance  of  the  last.  No 
such  bold  or  alarming  topics  were  agitated ;  but  it 
was  contended  that,  if  laws  were  less  ferocious, 
there  would  be  more  partridges — if  the  lower 
orders  of  mankind  were  not  torn  from  their 
families  and  banished  to  Botany  Bay,  hares  and 

{>heasants  would  be  increased  in  number,  or,  at 
east,  not  diminished.  It  is  not,  however,  till 
after  long  experience  that  mankind  ever  think 
of  recurring  to  humane  expedients  for  effecting 
their  objects.  The  rulers  who  ride  the  people 
never  think  of  coaxing  and  petting  till  they  have 
worn  out  the  lashes  of  their  whips,  and  broken 
the  rowels  of  their  spurs.  The  legislators  of 
the  trigger  replied,  that  two  laws  had  lately 
passed  which  would  answer  their  purpose  of 
preserving  game :  the  one,  an  act  for  transport- 
ing men  found  with  arms  in  their  hands  for  the 
purposes  of  killing  game  in  the  night  >th^other, 
an  act  for  rendering  the  buyers  of  the  game 
equally  guilty  with  the  seller,  and  for  involving 
both  in  Sie  same  penalty.  Three  seasons  have 
elapsed  since  the  last  of  these  laws  was  passed ; 
ana  we  appeal  to  the  experience  of  all  the  great 
towns  in  England,  whether  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing game  is  in  the  slightest  degree  increased! 
—whether  hares,  partridges  and  pheasants  are 
not  purchased  with  as  much  facility  as  before 
the  passing  this  act  ? — whether  the  price  of  such 
unlawful  commodities  is  even  in  the  slightest 
degree  increased!  Let  the  Assi2e  and  Sessions' 
calendars  bear  witness,  whether  the  law  for 
transporting  poachers  has  not  had  the  most 
direct  tendency  to  encourage  brutal  assaults  and 
ferocious  murders.  There  is  hardly  now  a  jail- 
delivery  in  which  some  gamekeeper  has  not 
murdered  a  poacher-— or  some  poacher  a  game- 
keeper. If  the  question  concerned  the  payment 
of  five  pounds,  a  poacher  would  hardly  risk  his 
life  rather  than  be  taken ;  but  when  he  is  to  go 
to  Botany  Bay  for  seven  years,  he  summons 
together  his  brother  poachers — they  get  brave 
from  rum,  numbers  and  despair— and  a  bloody 
Spittle  ensues. 
Another  method  by  which  it  is  attempted  to 


•  Th*  Shooter''s  €h$id*.    By  J.  B.  Johcioit.    12dio.    Ed- 
iranU  luid  Knihb,  1819.  « 


defeat  the  depredations  of  the  poacher,  is  by  set- 
ting spring-guns  to  murder  any  person  who 
comes  within  their  reach ;  and  it  is  to  this  last 
new  feature  in  the  supposed  game  laws,  to  which, 
on  the  present  occasion,  we  intend  principally 
to  confine  our  notice. 

We  utterly  disclaim  all  hostility  to  the  game 
laws  in  general.  Game  ought  to  belong  to  those 
who  feed  it.  Ail  the  landowners  in  England 
are  fairly  entitled  to  all  the  game  in  England. 
These  laws  are  constructed  upon  a  basis  of 
substantial  justice;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
absurdity  and  tyranny  mingled  with  them,  and 
a  perpetual  and  vehement  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  country  gentlemen  to  push  the  provisions  of 
these  laws  up  to  the  highest  point  of  tyrannical 
severity. 

'*  Is  It  lawful  to  put  to  death  by  a  spring-gun, 
or  any  other  machine,  an  unqualified  person 
trespassing  upon  your  woods  or  fields  in  pursuit 
of  game,  and  who  has  received  due  notice  of 
your  intention,  and  of  the  risk  to  which  he  is 
exposed  I**  This,  we  think,  is  stating  the  ques- 
tion as  fairly  as  can  be  stated.  We  purposely 
exclude  gardens,  orchards  and  all  contiguity  to 
the  dwelling-house.  We  exclude,  also,  all  fe- 
lonious intention  on  the  part  of  the  deceased. 
The  object  of  his  expedition  shall  be  proved  to 
be  game ;  and  the  notice  he  received  of  bis  dan- 
ger shall  be  allowed  to  be  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible. It  must  also  be  part  of  the  case,  that  the 
spring-gun  was  placed  there  for  the  express 
purpose  of  defending  the  game,  by  killing  or 
wounding  the  poacher,  or  spreading  terror,  or 
doing  any  thing  that  a  reasonable  man  ought  to 
know  would  happen  from  such  a  proc'eeding. 

Suppose  any  gentleman  were  to  give  notice 
that  all  other  persons  must  abstain  from  his 
manors ;  that  he  himself  and  his  servants  pa- 
raded the  woods  and  fields  with  loaded  pistols 
and  blunderbusses,  and  would  shoot  any  body 
who  fired  at  a  partridge ;  and  suppose  he  were 
to  keep  his  word,  and  shoot  through  the  bead 
some  rash  trespasser  who  defied  this  bravado 
and  was  determined  to  have  his  sport: — ^is  there 
any  doubt  that  he  would  be  guilty  of  murder  1 
We  suppose  no  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
trespasser;  but  that,  the  moment  he  passes  the 
line  of  demarcation  with  his  dogs  and  gun,  he 
is  shot  dead  by  the  proprietor  of  the  land  firora 
behind  a  tree.  If  this  is  not  murder,  'what  is 
murder  t  We  will  make  the  case  a  little  better 
for  the  homicide  squire.  It  shall  be  night ;  the 
poacher,  an  unqualified  person,  steps  oTer  the 
line  of  demarcation  with  his  nets  and  snaresi 
and  is  instantly  shot  through  the  head  by  ih* 
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pHkl  of  the  proprietor.    We  have  no  doubt 
ibat  this  woald  be  mnrder^tbat  it  oaght  to  be 
eoiuidered  as  murder,  and  punished  as  murder. 
^t  think  this  so  clear  that  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  to  argue  it.    There  is  no  kind  of  resist* 
aoee  on  the  part  of  the  deceased ;  no  attempt  to 
raoavay;  he  is  not  even  challenged:  but  in- 
stantly shot  dead  by  the  proprietor  of  the  wood, 
for  no  other  crime  than  the  mtenken  of  killing 
game  unlawfully.    We  do  not  suppose  that  any 
man,  possessed  of  the  elements  of  law  and  com- 
non  sense,  would  deny  this  to  be  a  case  of 
nnrder,  let  the  previous  notice  to  the  deceased 
hare  been  as  perfect  as  it  could  be.    It  is  true, 
atre5pa5£er  in  a  park  may  be  killed ;  but  then 
ii  is  when  he  will  not  render  himself  to  the 
keepers,  upon  a  hue  and  cry  to  stand  to  the 
king's  peace.    But  deer  are  property,  game  is 
not;  and  this  power  of  slaying  aeer-stealers  is 
bythe  21st  Edward  I.,  de  Maltfaetonlnu  in  PareU^ 
and  by  3d  and  4th  William  db  Mary,  c.  10.    So 
rioters  may  be  killed,  house-burners,  ravishers, 
felons  refusing  to  be  arrested,  felons  escaping, 
felons  breaking  jail,  men  resisting  a  civil  pro- 
cess—may all  be  put  to  death.    All  these  cases 
of  justifiable  homicide  are  laid  down  and  ad- 
mined  ia  our  books.    But  who  ever  heard  that 
to  pistol  a  poacher  was  justifiable  homicide  t  It 
hat  long  been  decided  that  it  is  unlawful  to  kill 
&dog  who  is  pursuing  game  in  a  manor.   '*  To 
decide  the  contrary,"  says  Lord  Ellenborough, 
"woald  outrage  reason  and  sense."    (Vere  c. 
Lord  Cawdor  and  King,  1 1  East,  368.)  Pointers 
bare  always  been  treated  by  the  legislature 
with  great  delicacy  and   consideration.     To 
"truA  to  be  a  dog  and  to  hay  the  ntoont'  is  not 
quite  so  mad  a  wish  as  the  poet  thought  it. 

If  these  thinf^s  are  so,  what  is  the  difference 
between  the  act  of  firing  yourself,  and  placing 
aoenjrjne  which  does  the  same  thingi  In  the 
ooe  case  your  hand  pulls  the  trigger;  in  the 
other,  it  places  the  wire  which  communicates 
viih  the  trigger*  and  causes  the  death  of  the 
trespasser.  There  is  the  same  intention  of  slay- 
mg  in  both  cases — there  is  precisely  the  same 
bnman  agency  in  both  cases ;  only  the  steps  are 
rather  more  numerous  in  the  latter  case.  As  to 
the  bad  effects  of  allowing  proprietors  of  game 
to  puc  trespassers  to  death  at  once,  or  to  set 
gons  that  will  do  it,  we  can  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  the  first  method,  of  giving  the 
power  of  life  and  death  to  esquires,  would  be 
by  far  the  most  humane.  For,  as  we  have  ob- 
s^nred  in  a  previous  Essay  on  the  Game  Laws, 
a  !ife  armigeral  spring-gun  would  distinguish 
an  accidental  trespasser  from  a  real  poacher— 
a  woman  or  a  boy  from  a  man — perhaps  might 
ipire  a  friend  or  an  acquaintance — or  a  father 
of  a  iamiiy  with  ten  children— or  a  small  free- 
^1^  who  voted  for  administration.  But  this 
B^  raral  artillery  must  destroy,  without  mercy 
■r.d  selection,  every  one  who  approaches  it. 

hi  the  case  of  Hot  versus  Wilks,  Esq.,  the  four 
i'udges,  Abbot,  Bailey,  Holroyd  and  Best,  gave 
iheir  opinions  «erui/im  on  points  connected  with 
•his  qiettion.  In  this  case,  as  reported  in  Chet- 
•ynd's  edition  of  Bum's  Justice,  1820,  voL  il. 
^  iOO,  Abboty  C.  J.  observes  as  follows  :— 

"I  cannot  sa^  that  repeated  and  increasing 
^  of  aggression  may  not  reasonably  call  for 
increased  means  of  defence  and  protection.    I 


believe  that  many  of  the  persons  who  cause  en* 
gines  of  this  description  to  be  placed  in  their 
grounds,  do  not  do  so  with  an  intention  to  injure 
any  person,  but  really  believe  that  the  publica 
tion  of  notices  will  prevent  any  person  from 
sustaining  an  injury ;  and  that  no  person  having 
the  notice  given  him,  will  be  weak  and  foolish 
enough  to  expose  himself  to  the  perilous  conse- 
quences of  his  trespass.  Many  persons  who 
place  such  engines  in  their  grounds,  do  so  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing,  by  means  of  terror, 
injury  to  their  property,  rather  than  from  any 
motive  of  doing  malicious  injury." 

**  Increased  means  of  defence  and  protection," 
but  increased  (his  lordship  should  remember) 
from  the  payment  of  five  pounds  to  instant  death 
— >and  instant  death  inflicted,  not  by  the  arm  of 
law,  but  by  the  arm  of  the  proprietor; — could 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  in* 
tend  to  say,  that  the  impossibility  of  putting  an 
end  to  poaching  by  other  means  would  justify 
the  infliction  of  death  upon  the  offender!  Is  he 
so  ignorant  of  the  philosophy  of  punishing,  as 
to  imagine  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  give  ten 
stripes  instead  of  two,  an  hundred  instead  of 
ten,  and  a  thousand,  if  an  hundred  will  not  do  ? 
to  substitute  the  prison  for  pecuniary  fines,  and 
the  gallows  instead  of  the  jail  ?  It  is  impossible 
so  enlightened  a  judge  can  forget,  that  the  sym- 
pathies of  mankind  must  be  consulted;  that  it 
would  be  wrong  to  break  a  person  upon  the 
wheel  for  stealing  a  penny  loaf,  and  that  grada* 
tions  in  punishments  must  be  carefully  accom- 
modated to  gradations  in  crime ;  that  if  poaching 
is  punished  more  than  mankind  in  general  think 
it  ought  to  be  punished,  the  fault  will  either  es- 
cape with  impunity,  or  the  delinquent  be  driven 
to  desperation ;  that  if  poaching  and  murder  are 
punished  equally,  every  poacher  will  he  an  as- 
sassin. Besides,  too,  if  the  principle  is  right  in 
the  unlimited  and  unqualified  manner  in  which 
the  chief  justice  puts  it — if  defence  go^s  on  in- 
creasing with  aggression,  the  legislature  at  least 
must  determine  upon  their  equal  pace.  If  an 
act  of  Parliament  made  it  a  capital  offence  to 
poach  upon  a  manor,  as  it  is  to  commit  a  bur- 
glary in  a  dwelling-house,  it  might  then  be  as 
lawful  to  shoot  a  person  for  trespassing  upon 
your  manor  as  it  is  to  kill  a  thief  for  breaking 
into  your  house.  But  the  real  question  is — and 
so  in  sound  reasoning  his  lordship  should  have 
put  it — **If  the  law  at  this  moment  determines 
the  aggression  to  be  In  such  a  state  that  it  merits 
only  a  pecuniary  fine  after  summons  and  proof, 
has  any  sporadic  squire  the  right  to  say,  that  it 
shall  be  punished  with  death,  before  any  sum- 
mons and  without  any  proof?" 

It  appears  to  us,  too,  very  singular  to  say 
that  many  persons  who  cause  engines'  of  this 
description  to  be  placed  in  their  ground,  do  not 
do  so  with  an  intention  of  injuring  any  person, 
but  really  believe  that  the  publication  of  notices 
will  prevent  any  person  from  sustaining  an 
injury,  and  that  no  person^  having  the  notice 
given  him,  will  be  weak  and  foolish  enough  to 
expose  himself  to  the  perilous  consequences  of 
his  trespass.  But  if  this  is  the  real  belief  of 
the  engineer— if  he  thinks  the  mere  notice  wi: 
keep  people  away — then  he  must  think  it  a 
mere  inutility  that  the  guns  should  be  placed 
at  all ;  if  he  thinks  that  many  will  be  deterred 
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and  a  few  come,  then  he  must  mean  to  shoot 
those  few.  He  who  believes  his  gun  will  never 
be  called  upon  to  do  its  duty,  need  set  no  gan, 
and  trust  to  rumour  of  their  being  set,  or  being 
loaded  for  his  protection.  Against  the  gun 
and  the  powder  we  have  no  complaint;  they 
are  perfectly  fair  and  admissible :  our  quarrel 
is  with  the  bullets.  He  who  sets  a  loadid  gun, 
means  that  it  should  go  off  if  it  is  touched. 
But  what  signifies  the  mere  empty  wish  that 
there  may  be  no  mischief,  when  I  perform  an 
action  which  my  common  sense  tells  me  may 
produce  the  worst  mischief]  If  I  hear  a  great 
noise  in  the  street,  and  fire  a  bullet  to  keep 
peoi>le  quiet,  I  may  not,  perhaps,  have  intended 
to  kill ;  I  may  have  wished  to  have  produced 
quiet  by  mere  terror,  and  I  may  have  expressed 
a  strong  hope  that  m^  object  has  been  effected 
without  the  destruction  of  human  life.  Still  I 
have  done  that  which  every  man  of  sound  in- 
tellect knows  is  likely  to  kill ;  and  if  any  one 
falls  from  my  act,  I  am  guilty  of  murder.-— 
"Further,"  (says  Lord  Coke,)  ''if  there  be  an 
evil  intent,  though  that  intent  extendeth  not  to 
death,  it  is  murder.  Thus,  if  a  man,  knowing 
that  many  people  are  in  the  street  throw  a 
stone  over  the  wall,  intending  only  to  frighten 
them,  or  to  give  them  a  little  hurt,  and  there- 
upon one  is  killed — this  is  murder — for  he  had 
an  ill  intent ;  though  that  intent  extended  not  to 
death,  and  though  he  knew  not  the  party  slain." 
(3  Inst,  57.)  If  a  man  is  not  mad,  he  must  be 
presumed  to  foresee  common  consequences  if 
he  puts  a  bullet  into  a  spring  gun — he  may  be 
supposed  to  foresee  that  it  will  kill  any  poacher 
who  touches  the  wire — and  to  that  consequence 
he  must  stand.  We  do  not  suppose  all  pre- 
servers of  game  to  be  so  bloodiljf  inclined  that 
they  would  prefer  the  death  of  a  poacher  to 
his  staying  away.  Their  object  is  to  preserve 
game ;  they  have  no  objection  to  preserve  the 
lives  of  their  fellow-creatures,  also,  if  both  can 
exist  at  the  same  time ;  if  not,  the  least  worthy 
of  God*s  creatures  must  fall — the  rustic  without 
a  soul— not  the  Christian  partridge — ^not  the 
immortal  pheasant — ^not  the  rational  woodcock, 
or  the  accountable  hare. 

The  chief  justice  quotes  the  instance  of 
glass  and  spikes  fixed  upon  walls.  He  cannot 
mean  to  infer  from  this,  because  the  law  con- 
nives at  the  infliction  of  such  small  punish- 
ments for  the  protection  of  property,  that  it 
does  allow,  or  ought  to  allow,  proprietors  to 
proceed  to  the  punishment  of  death.  Small 
means  of  annoying  trespassers  may  be  con- 
sistently admitted  by  the  law,  though  more 
severe  ones  are  forbidden,  and  ought  to  be  for- 
aidden;  unless  it  follows,  that  what  is  good  in 
any  degree,  is  good  in  the  highest  degree.  You 
may  correct  a  servant  boy  with  a  switch;  but 
if  you  bruise  him  sorely,  you  are  to  be  indicted 
— if  you  kill  him,  yon  are  hanged.  A  black- 
smith corrected  his  servant  with  a  bar  of  iron ; 
the  boy  died,  and  the  blacksmith  was  executed. 
(Grey's  Case,  KtL  64,  65.)  A  woman  kicked 
and  stamped  on  the  belly  of  her  child— she 
was  found  guilty  of  murder.  (1  East,  P.  C 
S61.^  Si  immoderate  buo  jure  utaiur,  tune  reu$ 
homiddii  ait.  There  is,  besides,  this  additional 
•iifference  in  the  two  cases  put  by  the  chief 
jtistice,tha^  no  publication  of  notices  can  be  so 


plain,  in  the  ease  of  the  guns,  as  the  sight  ol 
the  glass  or  the  spikes;  for  a  trespasser  may 
not  believe  in  the  notice  which  he  receives,  or 
he  may  think  he  shall  see  a  gun,  and  so  avoid 
it,  or  that  he  may  have  the  good  luck  to  at'oid 
ir,  if  he  does  not  see  it;  whereas,  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  glass  or  the  spikes  he  can  have  no 
doubt;  and  he  has  no  hope  of  placing  his  haitd 
in  any  spot  where  they  are  not  In  the  one 
case,  he  cuts  his  fingers  upon  full  and  perfect 
notice,  the  notice  of  his  own  senses ;  in  the 
other  case,  he  loses  his  life  after  a  notice  which 
he  may  disbelieve,  and  by  an  engine  which  he 
may  hope  to  escape. 

Mr.  Justice  Bailey  observes,  in  the  same  case, 
that  it  is  not  an  indictable  offence  to  set  spring- 
guns :  perhaps  not  It  is  not  an  indictable  oflTence 
to  go  about  with  a  loaded  pistol,  intending  to  shoot 
any  body  who  grins  at  you ;  but  if  you  do  it,  yoo 
are  hanged;  many  inchoate  acts  are  innocent, 
the  consummation  of  which  is  a  capital  offence. 

This  is  not  a  case  where  the  motto  applies 
of  Volenti  ncn  JU  injuria.  The  man  does  not 
will  to  be  hurt,  but  he  wills  to  get  the*  game; 
and,  with  that  rash  confidence  natural  to  many 
characters,  believes  he  shall  avoid  the  evil  and 
gain  the  good.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  case 
which  exactly  arranges  itself  under  the  maxim, 
Quando  aliquid  prohibeiur  ex  direeto,  pnAUf^ur 
etper  chliquum.  Give  what  notice  he  may,  the 
proprietor  cannot  lawfully  shoot  a  trespasser 
(who  neither  runs  nor  resists)  with  a  loaded 
pistol ; — he  cannot  do  it  ex  diredof — how  then 
can  he  do  it^  obUguumj  by  arranging  on  the 
ground  the  pistol  which  commits  the  murder? 

Mr.  Justice  Best  delivers  the  following  opin- 
ion.   His  lordship  concluded  as  follows:*- 

**  This  case  has  been  discussed  at  the  bar,  as 
if  these  engines  were  exclusively  resorted  to 
for  the  protection  of  game;  but  I  consider  them 
as  lawfully  applicable  to  the  protection  of  every 
species  of  property  against  unlawful  trespass- 
ers. But  if  even  they  might  not  lawfully  be 
used  for  the  protection  of  game,  I,  for  one, 
should  be  extremely  glad  to  adopt  such  means, 
if  they  were  found  sufficient  for  that  purpose; 
because  I  think  it  a  great  object  that  gentlemen 
should  have  a  temptation  to  reside  in  the  coun- 
try, amongst  their  neighbours  and  tenantry, 
whose  interests  must  be  materially  advanced  by 
such  a  circumstance.  The  links  of  society  are 
thereby  better  preserved,  and  the  mutual  adran- 
tage  and  dependence  of  the  higher  and  lower 
classes  of  society,  existing  between  each  other 
more  beneficially  maintained.  We  have  sees^ 
in  a  neighbouring  country,  the  baneful  conae* 
quences  of  the  non-residence  of  the  landed 
gentry;  and  in  an  ingenious  work,  lately  pub- 
lished by  a  foreigner,  we  learn  the  fatal  effects 
of  a  like  system  on  the  Continent  By  presenr> 
Ing  game,  gentlemen  are  tempted  to  reside  ia 
the  country;  and,  considering  that  the  diversioa 
of  the  field  is  the  only  one  of  which  they  can 
partake  on  the  estates,  I  am  of  opinion  that,  for 
the  purpose  I  have  stated,  it  is  of  essential  im- 
portance that  this  species  of  property  ahooU 
be  inviolably  protected." 

If  this  speech  of  Mr.  Justice  Best  is  correctly 
reported,  it  follows,  that  a  man  may  put  his  fel- 
low-creatures to  death  for  any  infringement  of 
his  property — for  picking  the  sloes*  and  black 
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tenies  oif  Jiis  hedges — for  breaking  a  few  dead 
sticks  oat  of  them  by  night  or  by  day — with  re- 
sistance or  withoat  resistance— with  warning  or 
wiiboat  warning; — a  strange  method  this  of 
keeping  up  the  links  of  society,  and  maintain- 
ing the  dependence  of  the  lower  upon  the  higher 
classes.   It  certainly  is  of  importance  that  gen- 
(iemen  should  reside  on  their  estates  ia  the 
country ;  but  not  that  gentlemen  With  such  opin- 
ions as  these  should  reside.    The  more  they  are 
absent  from  the  country,  the  less  strain  will 
there  be  upon  those  links  to  which  the  learned 
jodge  alludes — the  more  firm  that  dependence 
npoQ  which  he  places  so  just  a  Yalue.    In  the 
case  of  Dean  tersut  Clayton,  Bart.,  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  were  equally  diyided  upon  the 
lawfalness  of  killing  a  dog  coursing  an  hare  by 
means  of  a  concealed  dog-spear.    We  confess 
that  we  cannot  see  the  least  difference  between 
traosfiziog  with  a  spear,  or  placing  a  spear  so 
that  it  will  transfix ;  and,  therefore,  if  Vere  «er- 
m  Lord  Cawdor  and  King  is  good  law,  the  ac- 
tion cooJd  have  been  maintained  in  Dean  venui 
Clayton;  but  the  solemn  .consideration  concern- 
ing the  life  of  the  pointer  is  highly  creditable  to 
all  the  judges.    They  none  of  them  say  that  it 
is  lawful  to  put  a  trespassing  pointer  to  death 
onder  any  circumstances,  or  that  they  them- 
selves would  be  glad  to  do  it;  they  all  seem 
duly  impressed  with  the  recollection  that  they 
are  deciding  the  fate  of  an  animal  faithfully 
ministerial  to  the  pleasures  of  the  upper  classes 
of  societv;  there  is  an  awful  desire  to  do  their 
daty,anda  dread  of  any  rash  and  intemperate 
decision.    Seriously  speaking,  we  can  hardlv 
believe  this  report  of  Mr.  Justice  Best's  speech 
to  be  correct;  yet  we  take  it  from  a  book  which 
fniides  the  practice  of  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
magistrates  m  England.  Does  a  judge^-a  cool, 
calm  man,  in  whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  life 
and  death — from   whom  so  many  miserable, 
(rembling  human  beings  await  their  destiny— 
iocs  he  tell  us,  and  tell  us  in  a  court  of  justice, 
(hat  be  places  such  little  value  on  the  life  of 
man,  that  he  himself  would  plot  the  destruction 
of  his  fellow-creatnres  for  the  preservation  of 
t  kw  haHes  and  partridges  1    **  Nothing  which 
alls  from  me"  (says  Mr.  Justice  Bailey)  "  shall 
^Te  a  tendency  to  encourage  the  practice."— 
*  I  consider  them"  (says  Mr.  Justice  Best)  **  as 
lawfully  applicable  to  the  protection  of  every 
ipecies  of  property ;  but  even  if  they  might  not 
Sawfully  be  used  for  the  protection  of  game,  / 
for  one  Jwuhl  be  epUremely  glad  to  adopt  iftem, 
if  they  were  found  sufficient  for  that  purpose." 
Can  any  man  doubt  to  which  of  these  two  ma- 
gisirates  he  would  rather  entrust  a  decision  on 
his  life,  his  liberty  and  his  possessions  1    We 
shookl  be  very  sorry  to  misrepresent  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Best,  and  will  give  to  his  disavowal  of 
SDch  sentiments,  if  he  does  disavow  them,  all 
the  publicity  in  our  power;  but  we  have  cited 
his  Teiy  words  conscientiously  and  correctly, 
as  they  are  given  in  the  Law  Report  We  have 
no  doubt  he  meant  to  do  his  duty;  we  blame 

not  his  motives,  bat  his  feelings  and  his  reason- 
ing, 

I^t  it  he  observed  that,  in  the  whole  of  this 
case,  we  have  put  every  circumstance  in  favour 
of  the  murder.  We  have  supposed  it  t>  be  in 
he  ttiglit  time ;  but  a  man  may  be  shot  in  the 


day*  by  a  spring*gun.  We  have  supposed  the 
deceased  to  be  a  poacher;  but  he  may  be  a  ver^ 
innocent  man,  who  has  missed  his  way ^  an 
unfortunate  botanist,  or  a  lover.  We  have  sup- 
posed notice;  but  it  is  a  very  possible  event 
that  the  dead  man  may  have  been  utterly  igno- 
rant of  the  noUce.  This  instrument,  so  highly 
approved  of  by  Mr.  Justice  Best— this  knitter 
together  of  the  different  orders  of  society— is 
levelled  promiscuously  against  the  guilty  or  the 
innocent,  the  ignorant  and  the  informed.  No 
man  who  sets  such  an  infernal  machine,  believes 
that  it  can  reason  or  discriminate ;  it  is  made  to 
murder  all  alike,  and  it  does  murder  all  alike. 

-Blackstone  says,  that  the  law  of  England, 
like  that  of  every  other  well-regulated  commu- 
nity, is  tender  of  the  public  peace,  and  careful 
of  the  lives  of  the  subjects;  'Mhat  it  will  not 
suffer  with  impunity  any  qrime  to  be  prevented 
by  death,  unkn  the.  $amef  if  committed,  would 
tuso  he  pwuihed  by  death,**  (Commentariee,  vol. 
iv.  182.)  ''The  law  sets  so  high  a  value  upon 
the  life  of  a  man,  that  it  always  intends  some 
misbehaviour  in  the  person  who  takes  it  away, 
unless  by  the  command,  or  express  permission 
of  the  law."— "And  as  to  the  necessity  which 
excuses  a  man  who  kills  another  ee'de/endendOf 
Lord  Bacon  calls  even  that  neeeBsitae  eulpabilis/* 
(Commentarie$t  voL  iv.  p.  187.)  So  far  this 
luminaiy  of  the  law.— But  the  very  amusements 
of  the  rich  are,  in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Justice 
Best,  of  80  great  importance,  that  the  poor  are 
to  be  exposed  to  sudden  death  who  interfere 
with  them.  There  are  other  persons  of  the 
same  opinion  with  this  magistrate  respecting 
the  pleasures  of  the  rich.  In  the  last  session 
of  Parliament  a  bill  was  passed,  entitled  *^  An 
act  for  the  summary  punishment,  in  certain 
cases,  of  persons  wilfully  or  maliciously  damag- 
ing, or  committing  trespasses  on  public  or  pri- 
vate property."  Anno  primo^—^aL  bad  specimen 
of  what  is  to  happen) — GeorgU  IV,  Regie,  cap. 
66.  In  this  act  it  is  provided,  that  **  if  any  per 
son  shall  wilfully,  or  maliciously,  commit  any 
damage,  injury,  or  spoil,  upon  any  building, 
fence,  hedge,  gate,  stile,  guide-post,  milestone, 
tree,  wood,  underwood,  orchard,  garden,  nursery- 
ground,  crops,  vegetables,  plants,  land,  or  other 
matter  or  thing  growing  or  being  therein,  or  to 
or  upon  real  or  personal  property  of  any  nature 
or  kind  soever,  he  may  be  immediately  seized 
by  any  body,  without  a  warrant,  taken  before  a 
magistrate,  and  fined  (according  to  the  mischief 
he  has  done)  to  the  extent  of  6/. ;  or,  in  default 
of  payment,  may  be  committed  to  the  jail  for 
three  months."  And  at  the  end  comes  a  dauee, 
exempting  from  the  operation  of  this  act  ah 
mieehuf  done  in  hunting,  and  by  shooters  who 
are  qualified.  This  is  surely  the  most  impudent 
piece  of  legislation  that  ever  crept  into  the  sta 
tute»book;  and,  coupled  with  Mr.  Justice  Best's 
declaration,constitute8  the  following  affectionate 
relation  between  the  different  orders  of  society. 
Says  the  higher  link  to  the  lower,  ''If  you  meddle 
with  my  game,  I  will  immediately  murder  you; 
—if  you  commit  the  slightest  injury  upon  my 
real  or  personal  property,  I  will  take  you  before 
a  magistrate,  and  fine  you  five  pounds.  I  am  in 

*  Large  damages  hare  been  ^ren  for  wounds  inflicted 
by  spring-guns  set  in  a  garden  in  the  day-lime,  where  the 
party  wounded  had  no  notice 
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Parliament,  and  yoa  are  not ;  and  I  have  jnst  | 
brought  in  an  act  of  Parliament  for  that  purpose. 
But  so  important  is  it  to  yon  that  my  pleasures 
should  not  be  interrupted,  that  I  have  exempted 
myself  and  friends  from  the  operation  of  this 
act;  and  we  claim  the  right  (withoat  allowing 
yim  any  such  summary  remedy)  of  riding  over 
your  fences,  hedges,  gates,  stiles,  guide-posts, 
milestones,  woods,  underwoods,  orchards,  gar- 
dens, nursery-grounds,  crops,  vegetables,  plants, 
lands  or  other  matters  or  things  growmg  or 
being  thereupon^ncluding  your  children  and 
jrourselves,  if  you  do  not  get  out  of  the  way*" 
(s  there,  upon  earth,  such  a  mockery  of  justice 
as  an  act  of  Parliament,  pretending  to  protect 
property,  sending  a  poor  hedge-breaker  to  jail, 
and  specially  exempting  from  its  operation  the 
accusing  and  the  judging  squire,  who,  at  the 
tail  of  the  hounds,  have  that  morning,  perhaps, 
ruined  as  much  wheat  and  seeds  as  would  pur- 
chase fuel  a  whole  year  for  a  whole  village! 

It  cannot  be  urged,  in  extenuation  of  such  a 
murder  as  we  have  described,  that  the  artificer 
of  death  had  no  particular  malice  against  the 
deceased;  that  his  object  was  general,  and  his 
indignation  leveled  against  offenders  in  the 
aggregate.'  Every  body  knows  that  there  is  a 
malice  by  implication  of  law. 

**  In  general,  any  formal  design  of  doing  mis- 
chief may  be  called  malice;  and  therefore,  not 
such  killing  only  as  proceeds  from  premeditated 
hatred  and  revenge  against  the  person  killed, 
but  also,  in  many  other  cases,  such  as  is  ac- 
companied with  those  circumstances  that  show 
Che  heart  to  be  perversely  wicked,  is  adjudged 
to  be  of  malice  prepense."—- 2  Haw,  c.  81. 

^  For  where  the  law  makes  use  of  the  term, 
malice  aforethought,  as  descriptive  of  the  crime 
of  murder,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  in  that 
narrow  restrained  sense  in  which  Ae  modern 
Qse  of  the  word  malice  is  apt  to  lead  one,  a  prin- 
ciple of  malevolence  to  particulars ;  for  the  law, 
by  the  term  malice,  maUtia,  in  this  instance, 
meanetb,  that  the  fact  hath  been  attended  with 
such  circumstances  as  are  the  ordinary  symp- 
toms of  a  wicked  heart,  regardless  of  social 
duty,  and  fatally  bent  upon  mischief.*'—- Fos/. 
256,  257. 

Ferocity  is  the  natural  weapon  of  the  com- 
mon people.  If  gentlemen  of  education  and 
property  contend  with  them  at  this  sort  of  war- 
fare, they  will  probably  be  defeated  in  the  end. 
If  spring-guns  are  generally  set— if  the  common 
people  are  murdered  by  them,  and  the  legisla- 
ture does  not  interfere,  the  posts  of  gamekeeper 
and  lord  of  the  manor  will  soon  be  posts  of 
honour  and  danger.  The  greatest  curse  under 
heaven  (witness  Ireland)  is  a  peasantiy  demo- 
ralized by  the  barbarity  and  injustice  of  their 
rulers. 

It  is  expected  by  some  persons,  that  the  se- 
vere operation  of  these  engmes  will  put  an  end 
to  the  trade  of  a  poacher.  This  has  always 
been  predicated  of  every  fresh  operation  of  se- 
verityt  that  it.  was  to  put  an  end  to  poaching. 
Bat  if  this  argument  is  good  for  one  thing,  it  is 
f^xKt  for  another.  Let  the  first  pickpocket  who 
M  taken  be  hung  alive  by  the  ribs,  and  let  him  j 


be  a  fortnight  in  wasting  to  death.  Let  na 
a  little  grammar  boy,  who  is  robbing  orchards, 
tie  his  arms  and  legs,  throw  over  him  a  delicate 
puff  paste,  and  bake  him  in  a  bun-pan  in  an 
oven.  If  poaching  can  be  extirpated  by  inten- 
sity of  pnnishmeiit,  why  not  all  other  crimes  t 
If  racks  and  gibbets  and  tenter-hooks  are  the 
best  method  of  bringing  back  the  golden  age, 
why  do  we  refrain  iVom  so  easy  a  receipt  for 
abolishing  every  species  of  wickedness  7  The 
best  way  of  answering  a  bad  argument  is  not 
to  stop  it,  but  to  let  it  go  on  in  its  course  till  it 
leaps  over  the  boundaries  of  common  sense. 
There  is  a  little  book  called  Becoaria  on  Crune§ 
and  Punithments,  which  we  strongly  recom- 
mend to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Justice  Best.  He 
who  has  not  read  it,  is  neither  fit  to  make  laws, 
nor  to  administer  them  when  made. 

As  to  the  idea  of  abolishing  poaching  altoge- 
ther, we  will  believe  that  poaching  is  aoolished 
when  it  is  found  impossible  to  buy  game;  or 
when  they  have  risen  so  greatly  in  price,  that 
none  but  people  of  fortune  can  bay  them.  But 
we  are  convinced  this  never  can,  and  never 
will  happen.  All  the  traps  and  guns  in  the 
world  will  never  prevent  the  wealth  of  the  mer- 
chant and  manufacturer  from  commanding  the^ 
game  of  the  landed  gentleman.  You  may,  in 
the  pursuit  of  this  visionary  purpose,  render 
the  common  people  savage,  ferocious  and  vin- 
dictive; you  may  disgrace  your  laws  by  enor- 
mous punishments,  and  the  national  character 
by  these  new  secret  assassinations;  but  you 
will  never  separate  the  wealthy  glutton  from 
his  pheasant.  The  best  way  is,  to  take  what 
you  want,  and  sell  (he  rest  fairly  and  openly. 
This  is  the  real  spring-gun  and  steel  trap  which 
will  annihilate,  not  the  unlawful  trader,  but  the 
unlawful  trade. 

There  is  a  sort  of  horror  in  thinking  of  a 
whole  land  filled  with  lurking  engines  of  death 
— machinations  against  human  life  under  every 
green  tree — traps  and  guns  in  every  dusky  dell 
and  bosky  bourn— the  ^0  nalura,  the  lords  of 
manors  eyeing  their  peasantry  as  so  many  butts 
and  marks,  and  panting  to  hear  the  click  of  the 
trap,  and  to  see  the  flash  of  the  gun.  How  any 
human  being,  educated  in  liberal  knowledge 
and  Christian  feeling,  can  doom  to  certain  de- 
struction a  poor  wretch  tempted  by  the  sight 
of  animals  that  naturally  appear  to  him  to  be- 
long to  one  person  as  well  as  another,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  conceive.  We  cannot  imagine  how 
he  could  live  in  the  same  village,  and  see  the 
widow  and  orphans  of  the  man  whose  blood  he 
had  shed  for  such  a  trifle.  We  consider  a  per- 
son who  could  do  this,  to  be  deficient  in  the  very 
elements  of  morals — to  want  that  sacred  regaid 
to  human  life  which  is  one  of  the  comer  stones 
of  civil  society.  If  he  sacrifices  the  life  of  man 
for  his  mere  pleasures,  he  would  do  so,  if  he 
dared,  for  the  lowest  and  least  of  his  passions. 
He  may  be  defended,  perhaps,  by  the  abomi- 
nable injustice  of  the  game  laws— though  w« 
think  and  hope  he  is  not.  But  there  rests  npoa 
his  head,  and  there  is  marked  in  his  accoan^ 
the  deep  and  indelible  sin  o(  bhod-guikinem. 
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PEISONS.* 


[EBivainMa  Rxi^swy  1881.] 


Tmx  are,  in  every  county  in  England,  laiige 
piblie  schools,  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
die  county,  for  the  encouragement  of  profligacy 
tDd  rice,  and  for  proridiog  a  proper  succession 
of  hoose-breakers,  profligates  and  thieves.  They 
are  schools,  too,  conducted  without  the  smallest 
degree  of  partiality  or  favour ;  there  being  no 
man  (however  mean  his  birth,  or  obscure  his 
limation,)  who  may  not  easily  procure  admis- 
tion  to  them.  The  moment  any  young  person 
erioces  the  slightest  propensity  for  these  pur- 
sqIis,  be  is  provided  with  food,  clothing  and 
lodging,  and  put  to  his  studies  under  the  most 
accomplished  thieves  and  cut-throats  the  county 
can  supply.  There  is  not,  to  be  sure,  a  formal 
arrangement  of  lectures,  after  the  manner  of  our 
•nnifersiiies ;  but  tjie  petty  larcenoas  stripling, 
being  left  destitute  bf  every  species  of  employ- 
ment and  locked  up  with  accomplished  villains 
as  idle  as  himself,  listens  to  their  pleasant  nar- 
ratire  of  soccessful  crimes,  and  pants  for  the 
boar  of  freedom,  that  he  may  begin  the  same 
bold  and  interesting  career. 

This  is  a  perfectly  true  pictare  of  the  prison 
establishments  of  many  counties  in  England, 
and  was  so,  till  very  lately,  of  almost  all ;  and 
tbe  effects  so  completely  answered  the  design, 
tbai,  in  the  year  1818,  there  were  committed  to 
the  jails  of  the  United  Kingdom  more  than  one 
bnndred  and  seven  thousand  persons  !f  a  num- 
ber supposed  to  l>e  greater  than  that  of  all  the 
commitments  in  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe 
pal  together. 

The  bodily  treatment  of  prisoners  has  been 
f^reatlj  improved  since  the  time  of  Howard. 
There  is  still,  however,  much  to  do;  and  the 
attention  of  good  and  humane  people  has  been 
lately  called  to  their  state  of  moral  discipline. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  what  a  spirit  of  party 
this  has  given  birth  ^— all  the  fat  and  sleek  peo- 
ple,—the  en  joyers, — the  mumpsimus,  and  **  well 
M  we  are"  people,  are  perfectly  outrageous  at 
being  compelled  to  do  their  duty,  and  to  sacri- 
fice lime  and  money  to  the  lower  orders  of  man- 
iciud.  Their  first  resource  was,  to  deny  all  the 
facts  which  were  brought  forward  for  the  pur- 
P<^scs  of  amendment;  and  the  alderman's  sar- 
cssm  of  the  Turkey  carpet  in  jails  was  bandied 
Trom  one  hard-hearted  and  fat-witted  gemleman 

*!•  TUufhtion  Vu  CrtmhtalPritonaoflhii  Country ^oe- 
•■*•«*  Hf  S«  BiU  now  in  lh$  Houu  of  Ccmmona^far  Con- 
"*'«^fiii(  mJ  ammiing  tiu  JLawa  rdating  to  Prtiom;  toiik 
*>"^nmaifaon  tke  PraeUu  of  looking  to  m  Task-Matttr  t/ 
■M  AuMiroOcr  than  to  tht  Chaplain/or  the  Stformation  of 
yremt;  oh^  of  purehasing  tht  Work  tf  thou  whom  tho 
*f*^  haa  eondtmntd  to  Hard  Labour  a$  a  Punisktnenty  by 
^mngthan  to  spend  a  Portion^  Vuir  Samings  during 
^htprimmmmL  By  George  HoUbrd,  Esq.  M.  P.   Riv- 

3.  Ounuy  on  Prisons.    Constable  and  Co.    1819. 

1  lUport ^SociayforbeUmng tht  Condition i^ Prisons, 

♦  Report  of  Priion  Society,  xiv. 


to  another:  but  the  advocates  of  pr  json  impiof •• 
ment  are  men  in  earnest— not  playing  at  relt* 
gion,  but  of  deep  feeling,  and  of  indefatigable 
industry  in  charitable  pursuits.  Mr.  Buxton 
went  in  company  with  men  of  the  most  irre* 
proachable  veracity ;  and  found,  in  the  heart  of 
the  metropolis,  and  in  a  prison  of  which  the 
very  Turkey  carpet  alderman  was  an  official 
visitor,  scenes  of  horror,  iihh  and  cruelty,  which 
woufd  have  disgraced  even  the  interior  of  a 
slave-ship. 

This  dislike  of  innovation  proceeds  sometimes 
fh>m  the  disgust  eicited  by  false  humanity,  cant* 
ing  hypocrisy,  and  silly  enthusiasm.  It  pro- 
ceeds, also,  from  a  stapid  and  indiscriminate 
horror  of  change,  whether  of  evil  for  good,  or 
good  for  evil.  There  is  also  much  party  spirit 
in  these  matters.  A  good  deal  of  these  humane 
projects  and  institutions  originates  from  Dis- 
senters. The  plunderers  of  the  public,  the  job- 
bers, and  those  who  sell  themselves  to  some 
great  man,  who  sells  himself  to  a  greater,  all 
scent  from  afar  the  danger  of  political  change — 
are  sensible  that  the  correction  of  one  abuse  may 
lead  to  that  of  another-— feel  uneasy  at  any  visi 
ble  operation  of  pablic  spirit  and  justice — hate 
and  tremble  at  a  man  who  exposes  and  rectifies 
abuses  from  a  sense  of  daty—- and  think,  if  such 
things  are  suffered  to  be,  that  their  candle-ends 
and  cheese-parings  are  no  longer  safe :  and  these 
sagacious  persons,  it  must  be  said  for  them,  are 
not  very  wrong  in  this  feeling.  Providence, 
which  has  denied  to  them  all  that  is  great  and 
good,  has  given  them  a  fine  tact  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  plunder:  their  real  enemy  is 
the  spirit  of  inquiry— the  dislike  of  wrong — the 
love  of  right— and  the  courage  and  diligence 
which  are  the  concomitants  of  these  virtues. 
When  once  this  spirit  is  up,  it  may  be  as  well 
directed  to  one  abuse  as  another.  To  say  you 
must  not  torture  a  prisoner  with  bad  air  and 
bad  food,  and  to  sav  yon  must  not  tax  me  with 
out  my  consent  or  that  of  my  representative,  are 
both  emanations  of  the  same  principle,  occur 
ring  to  the  same  sort  of  understanding,  congenial 
to  the  same  disposition,  published,  protected 
and  enforced  by  the  same  qualities.  This  it  is 
that  really  excites  the  horror  against  Mrs.  Fry, 
Mr.  Gurney,  Mr.  Bennet,  and  Mr.  Buxton. 
Alarmists  such  as  we  have  described  have  no 
particular  wish  that  prisons  should  be  dirty, 
jailers  cruel,  or  prisoners  wretched;  they  care 
little  about  such  matters  either  way ;  but  all  their 
malice  and  meanness  are  called  up  into  action 
when  they  see  secrets  brought  to  light,  auu 
abuses  giving  way  before  the  difiusion  of  intel 
ligence,  and  the  aroused  feelings  of  justice  and 
compassion.  As  for  us,  we  have  neither  love 
of  change,  nor  fear  of  it ;  but  a  love  of  what  is 
just  and  wise,  as  far  as  we  fire  able  to  find  it 
out.  In  this  spirit  we  shall  offer  a  few  observa 
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tions  upon  piisons,  and  upon  the  publications 
oefore  us. 

The  new  law  should  keep  up  the  distinction 
between  jails  and  houses  of  correction.  One 
of  each  should  exist  in  e^ery  country,  either  at 
a  distance  from  each  other,  or  in  such  a  state 
of  juxtaposition  that  they  might  be  under  the 
same  governor.  To  the  jail  should  be  committed 
all  persons  accused  of  capital  offences,  whov 
trials  would  come  on  at  the  assizes;  to  the  house 
of  correction,  all  offenders  whose  cases  would 
be  cognizable  at  the  Quarter  Sessions.  Sen- 
tence of  imprisonment  in  the  house  of  cor- 
rection, aAer  trial,  should  carry  with  it  bard 
labour;  sentence  of  imprisonment  in  the  jail, 
after  trial,  should  imply  ^Q  exemption  from 
compulsory  labour.  There  should  be  no  com- 
pulsory labour  in  jails— only  in  houses  of  cor- 
rection. In  using  the  terms  JaU  and  House  of 
Correction,  we  shall  always  attend  to  these^is- 
tinctions.  Prisoners  for  trial  should  not  only 
not  be  compelled  to  labour,  but  they  should  have 
every  indulgence  shown  to  them  compatible 
with  safety.  No  chains— much  better  diet  than 
they  commonly  have  —  all  possible  access  to 
their  friends  and  relations— and  means  of  eam- 
iskg  money  if  they  choose  it.  The  broad  and 
obvious  distinction  between  prisoners  before 
and  aAer  trial  should  constantly  be  attended  tu ; 
to  violate  it  is  gross  tyranny  and  cruelty. 

The  jails  for  men  and  women  should  be  so 
far  separated,  that  nothing  could  be  seen  or 
heard  from  one  to  the  other.  The  men  should 
be  divided  into  two  classes :  !</,  those  who  are 
not  yet  tried;  2<f,  those  who  are  tried  and  con- 
victed. The  first  class  should  be  divided  into 
those  who  are  accused  as  misdemeanants  and 
as  felons;  and  each  of  these  into  first  misde- 
meanants and  second  misdemeanants,  men  of 
better  and  worse  character;  and  the  same  with 
felons.  The  second  class  should  be  divided 
into,  Uif  persons  condemned  to  death;  3/f/y, per- 
sons condemned  for  transportation ;  ddlj/,  first 
class  of  confined,  or  men  of  the  best  character 
under  sentence  of  confinement;  4/A/y,  second 
confined,  or  men  of  worse  character  under  sen- 
tence of  confinement  To  these  are  to  be  added 
separate  places  for  king's  evidence,  boys,  luna- 
tics, and  places  for  the  first  reception  of  prison- 
ers, before  they  can  be  examined  and  classed: 
•—a  chapel,  hospital,  yards  and  workshops  for 
such  as  are  willing  to  work. 

The  classifications  in  jails  will  then  be  as 
follows : — 

Men  before  TriaL  Mm  after  TViaL 

Ut  Misdemeanants.      Sentenced  to  death. 
^  Ditto.  Ditto  transportation. 

19/  Felons.  lei  Confined. 

9d  Ditto.  2</  Confined. 

Oiher  Divmone  in  a  JaiL 

King's  Evidence. 

Criminal  Lunatics. 

Boys. 

Prisoners  on  their  first  reception. 

And  the  same  divisions  for  Women. 

fint  there  is  a  division  still  more  important 
iban  any  of  these;  and  that  is,  a  division  into 
much  smaller  numbers  than  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  prisons  >-40, 60  and  even  70  and  80 
ff  ions,  are  oAen  placed  together  in  one  yard  and 


live  together  for  months  previous  to  their  trial 
Any  classification  of  offences,  while  there  ii 
such  a  multitude  living  together  of  one  class,  if 
perfectly  nugatory  and  ridiculous ;  no  characiei 
can  escape  from  corruption  and  extreme  vice 
in  such  a  school.  The  law  ought  to  be  peremp* 
tory  against  the  confinement  of  more  than  fifteen 
persons  together  of  the  same  class.  Unlets 
some  measure  of  this  kind  is  resorted  to,  all  r^ 
formation  in  prisons  is  impossible.* 

A  very  great,  and  a  very  neglected  object  in 
prisons,  is  diet.    There  should  be,  in  every  jail 
and  house  of  correction,  four  sorts  of  diet;— lif, 
Bread  and  water;  2d/y,  Common  prison  diet^to 
be  settled  by  the  magistrates ;  3(%,  Best  prison 
diet,  to  be  settled  by  ditto;  4M/^,  Free  dieC  from 
which  spirituous  liquors   altogether  and  fer- 
mented liquors  in  excess,  are  excluded.   All 
prisoners,  before  trial,  should  be  allowed  best 
prison  diet  and  be  upon  free  diet  if  they  coald 
afford  iu    Every  sentence  for  imprisoDment 
should  expressly  mention  to  which  diet  the  pri* 
soner  is  confined;  and  no  other  diet  should  be, 
on  any  account,  allowed  to  such  prisoner  aAer 
his  sentence.    Nothing  can  be  so  preposterous 
and  criminally  careless  as  the  way  in  which  per* 
sons  confined  upon  sentence  are  suffered  to  live  ^ 
in  prison.    Misdemeanants^  who  have  mooer 
in  their  pockets,  may  be  seen  in  many  of  oar 
prisons  with  fish,  buttered  veal,  rump  steaks 
and  every  other  kind  of  luxury;  and  as  the 
practice  prevails  of  allowing  them  to  purchase 
a  pint  of  ale  each,  the  rich  prisoner  purchases 
many  pints  of  ale  in  the  name  of  his  poorer 
brethren  and  drinks  them  himself.  A  jail  should 
be  a  place  of  punishment,  from  which  men  n- 
coil  with  horror— a  place  of  real  suffering,  pain* 
ful  to  the  memory,  terrible  to  the  imagination; 
but  if  men  can  live  idly,  and  live  luxurioasly, 
in  a  clean,  well-aired,  weli-warmed,  spacious 
habitation,  is  it  any  wonder  that  they  set  the 
law  at  defiance,  and  brave  that  magistrate  who 
restores  them  to  their  former  luxury  and  ease? 
There  are  a  set  of  men  well  known  to  jailers, 
called  Famiiwnent  who  are  constantly  reluming 
to  jail,  and  who  may  be  said  to  spend  the  greater 
part  of  their  life  there, — up  to  the  time  wbea 
they  are  handed. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  Select  Com' 
mittee  on  Gaou 

''Mr.  WiLLiAX  BxxBT,  Keeper  of  the  Jfo§ 
ClerkenweU  iViaon.- Have  you  many  prisonen 
that  return  to  you  on  re-commitment?  A  vast 
number;  some  of  them  are  frequently  dis- 
charged in  the  morning  and  I  have  them  back 
again  in  the  evening;  or  they  have  been  dis- 
charged in  the  evening,  and  I  have  had  them 
back  in  the  morning." — JSoidenee  before  ike  Comf 
mittee  of  the  Houee  of  Comnuma  in  1819,  p>  S7S> 

"  Francis  Co2ist,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Md^ 
dktex  Quarter-eeuionB. — Has  that  opinion  been 
confirmed  by  any  conduct  you  have  observed 
in  prisoners  that  have  come  before  you  for 
trial  1  I  only  Judge  from  the  opposite  thing,  tbatf 
going  into  a  place  where  they  can  be  idle,  and 
well  protected  from  any  inconveniences  oif  tbe 
weather  and  other  things  that  poverty  is  open 

*  We  should  much  prefer  lolitary  ImpriBonmcnt:  bA 
are  at  present  speaking  of  tho  regulations  in  jails  when 
that  syrtem  is  excluded. 
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n»ftM7  ire  not  amended  at  all;  they  laugh  at  it 
fRcpif.n\ly,  and  desire  to  go  to  the  house  of  cor- 
rKtioo.  Once  or  twice,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
vis!er,upon  sending  a  prisoner  for  two  months, 
be  has  asked  whether  he  could  not  stay  longer, 
or  words  to  that  effect  It  is  an  insulting  way 
of  saying  they  like  iU"'^Evidenee  before  the  Com- 
niitee  of  the  Howe  of  Commons  in  1819,  p.  285. 

The  fact  is,  that  a  thief  is  a  very  dainty  gen- 
lleman.  JiSaie  porta  eito  dilubuntur.  He  does 
Dot  Fob  to  lead,  a  life  of  mortification  and  self- 
denial.  The  difficulty  of  controlling  his  appe- 
tites, in  all  probabilit3r,  first  led  him  to  expenses, 
vfafch  made  him  a  thief  to  support  them.  Har- 
ing  lost  character  and  become  desperate,  he 
orders  crab  and  lobster  and  veal  cutlets  at  a 
public  house,  while  a  poor  labourer  is  refresh- 
tDg  himself  with  bread  and  cheese.  The  most 
raloerable  part  of  a  thief  is  his  belly;  and  there 
is  nothing  he  feels  more  bitterly  in  confinement 
than  a  long  course  of  water-gruel  and  flour- 
paddings.  It  is  a  mere  mockery  of  punishment 
10  say,  that  such  a  man  shall  spend  his  money  in 
hiiarioas  viands,  and  sit  down  to  dinner  with 
fetters  on  his  feet,  and  f>ied  pork  in  his  stomach. 

Restriction  to  diet  in  prisons  is  still  more 
necessaiy,  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  making  a  prison,  in  some 
respects,  more  eligible  than  the  home  of  a  cul- 
prit It  is  almost  always  more  spacious,  cleaner, 
better  ventilated,  better  warmed.  All  these  ad- 
vantages are  inevitable  on  the  side  of  the  prison. 
The  means,  therefore,  that  remain  of  making  a 
prison  a  disagreeable  place,  are  not  to  be  ne- 
glected; and  of  these,  none  are  more  powerful 
ihan  the  regalation  of  diet  If  this  is  neglected, 
the  meaning  of  sentencing  a  man  to  prison  will 
be  this— and  it  had  better  be  put  in  these 
vords— 

"Prisoner  at  the  bar, you  are  fairly  convicted, 
bf  a  JDry  of  your  country,  of  having  feloniously 
stolen  two  pigs,  the  property  of  Stephen  Mack, 
farmer.  Tlie  court  having  taken  into  conside- 
ration the  frequency  and  enormity  of  this  of- 
fence, and  the  necessity  of  restraining  it  with 
the  utmost  seventy  of  punishment,  do  order  and 
adjudge  that  you  be  confined  for  six  months  in 
a  boose  larger,  better  aired,  and  warmer  than 
TODf  own,  in  company  with  30  or  30  young  per- 
^Ds  in  as  good  health  and  spirits  as  yourself. 
Ton  need  do  no  work,  and  you  may  have  any 
thing  for  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper,  you  can 
bnj.  In  passing  this  sentence,  the  court  hope 
that  yonr  example  will  be  a  warning  to  others ; 
•fid  that  evil-disposed  persons  will  perceive, 
from  your  sufiering,  that  the  laws  of  their 
conntiy  are  not  to  be  broken  with  impunity." 

As  the  diet,  according  to  our  plan,  is  always 
to  be  a  part  of  the  sentence,  a  judge  will,  of 
cooTse,  consider  the  nature  of  the  offence  for 
which  the  prisoner  is  committed,  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  ihe  prisoner!  and  we  have  before 
stated,  that  all  prisoners,  before  trial,  should  be 
open  die  best  prison  diet,  and  unrestricted  as  to 
what  they  could  purchase,  always  avoiding  in- 
•^fflperance. 

These  gradations  of  diet  being  fixed  in  all 
prisons,  and  these  definitions  of  Jail  and  House 
*1 9°"'^'^*^o'^  being  adhered  to,  the  punishment 
^'  iojprisonment  may  be  apportioned  with  the 
pcatcst  nicety,  either  by  the  statute,  or  at  the 


discretipn  of  the  judge,  if  the  law  chooses  to 
give  him  that  discretion.    There  will  be— 

Imprisonment  for  different  degrees  of  time. 

Imprisonment  solitary,  or  in  company,  or  in 
darkness. 

In  jails  without  labour. 

In  houses  of  correction  with  labour. 

Imprisonment  with  diet  on  bread  and  water. 

Imprisonment  with  common  prison  diet 

Imprisonment  with  best  prison  diet 

Imprisonment  with  free  diet 

Every  sentence  of  the  judge  should  state  diet^ 
as  well  as  light  or  darkness,  time,  place,  solitude, 
society,  labour  or  ease;  and  we  are  strongly  of 
opinion,  that  the  punishment  in  prisons  should 
be  sharp  and  short  We  would,  in  most  cases, 
give  as  much  of  solitary  confinement  as  woukl 
not  injure  men's  minds,  and  as  much  of  bread 
and  water  diet  as  would  not  injure  their  bodies. 
A  return  to  prison  should  be  contemplated  wtth 
horror — horror,  not  excited  by  the  ancient  filth, 
disease  and  extortion  of  jails;  but  by  calm, 
well-regulated,  well- watched  austerity— by  the 
gloom  and  sadness  wisely  and  intentionally 
thrown  over  such  an  abode.  Six  weeks  of 
such  sort  of  imprisonment  would  be  much 
more  efficacious  tnan  as  many  months  of  jolly 
company  and  veal  cutlets. 

It  appears,  by  the  Times  newspaper  of  the 
84th  of  June,  1821,  that  two  persons,  a  man  and 
his  wife,  were  committed  at  the  Surrey  Sessions 
for  three  years.  If  this  county  jail  is  bad,  to 
three  years  of  idleness  and  good  living— if  it  is 
a  manufacturing  jail,  to  three  years  of  regular 
labour,  moderate  living  and  accumulated  gains. 
They  are  committed  prineipaUy  for  a  warning 
to  others,  partly  for  their  own  good.  Would  not 
these  ends  have  been  much  more  effectually 
answered,  if  they  had  been  committed  for  nine 
months,  to  solitary  cells  upon  bread  and  water; 
the  first  and  last  month  in  dark  cells  1  If  this 
is  too  severe,  then  lessen  the  duration  still 
more,  and  give  them  more  light  days  and  fewer 
dark  ones;  but  we  are  convinced  the  whole 
good  sought  may  be  better  obtained  in  much 
shorter  periods  than  are  now  resorted  to. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  jails  disagreeable, 
the  prisoners  should  remain  perfectly  alone  all 
night,  if  it  is  not  thought  proper  to  render  theii 
confinement  entirely  solitary  during  the  whole 
period  of  their  imprisonment  Prisoners  di» 
like  this — and  therefore  it  should  be  done;  it 
would  make  their  residence  in  jails  more  dis 
agreeable,  and  render  them  unwilling  to  return 
there.  At  present,  eight  or  ten  women  sleep  in 
a  room  with  a  good  fire,  pass  the  night  in 
sound  sleep  or  pleasant  conversation ;  and  this 
is  called  confinement  in  a  prison.  A  prison  is 
a  place  where  men,  after  trial  and  sentence, 
should  be  made  unhappy  by  public  lawful  enact- 
ments, not  so  severe  as  to  injure  the  soundness 
of  mind  or  body.  If  this  is  not  done,  prisons 
are  a  mere  invitation  to  the  lower  classes  tr 
wade  through  felony  and  larceny  to  better  as 
commodations  than  they  can  procure  at  home 
And  here,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  the  mistake  of 
the  many  excellent  men  who  busy  themselves 
(and  wisely  and  humanely  busy  ihemselvesj 
about  prisons.  Their  first  object  seems  to  be 
the  reformation  of  the  prisoners,  not  the  refop 
mation  of  the  public:  whereas  the  first  obj*»ci 
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shoitld  be, the  discomfort  and  discontent  of  their 
prisoners ;  that  they  should  become  a  warning, 
feel  unhappy,  and  resoire  never  to  act  so  again 
as  to  put  themselves  in  the  same  predicament; 
and  then  as  much  reformation  as  is  compatible 
with  this  the  better.  If  a  man  says  to  himself, 
this  prison  is  a  comfortable  place,  while  he  says 
to  the  chaplain  or  the  visitor  that  he  will  come 
there  no  more,  we  confess  we  have  no  great 
confidence  in  his  public  declaration;  but  if  he 
says  *'  this  is  a  place  of  misery  and  sorrow,  you 
shall  not  catch  me  here  again,"  there  is  much 
reason  to  believe  he  will  be  as  good  as  his 
word ;  and  he  then  becomes  (which  is  of  much 
more  consequence  than  his  own  reformation) 
a  warning  to  others.  Hence  it  is  we  object  to 
that  spectacle  of  order  and  decorum — carpen- 
ters in  one  shop,  tailors  in  another,  weavers  in 
3l  third,  sitting  down  to  a  meal  by  ring  of  bell, 
aifd  receiving  a  regular  portion  of  their  earnings. 
We  are  afraid  it  is  better  than  real  life  on  Uie 
other  side  of  the  wall,  or  so  very  little  worse 
that  nobody  will  have  any  fear  to  encounter  it. 
In  Bury  jail,  which  is  considered  as  a  pattern 
jail,  the  prisoners  under  a  sentence  of  confine- 
ment are  allowed  to  spend  their  weekly  earnings 
(two,  three,  and  four  shillings  per  week)  in  fish, 
tobacco  and  vegetables ;  so  states  the  jailer  in 
his  examination  before  the  House  of  Commons 
^and  we  have  no  doubt  it  is  well  meant ;  but 
is  it  punishment!  We  were  most  struck,  in 
reading  the  evidence  of  the  jail  committee  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  opinions 
of  the  jailer  of  the  Devizes  jail,  and  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  magistrates  who  superintend  it.* 

"  Mr.  T.  Brvttoit,  Governor  of  the  Gaol  at 
Devizes, — Does  this  confinement  in  solitude 
make  prisoners  more  averse  to  return  to  pri- 
son ?  I  think  it  does.— Does  it  make  a  strong 
impression  upon  them  1  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 
— Does  it  make  them  more  obedient  and  orderly 
while  in  gaoll  I  have  no  doubt  it  does. — Do 
you  consider  it  the  most  eflectual  punishment 
vou  can  make  use  of!  I  do* — Do  you  think  it 
nas  a  greater  effect  upon  the  minds  of  prisoners 
than  any  apprehensions  of  .personal  punishment! 
I  have  no  doubt  of  it«— Have  you  any  dark  cells  for 
the  punishment  of  refractory  prisoners !  I  have. 
-»Do  you  find  it  necessary  occasionally  to  use 
themi  Very  seldom* — Have  you,  in  any  in- 
stance, been  obliged  to  use  the  dark  cell,  in  the 
case  of  the  same  prisoner  twice !  Only  on  one 
occasion,  I  think* — What  length  of  time  is  it 
necessary  to  confine  a  refractory  prisoner  to 
bring  him  lo  his  senses !  Less  than  one  day. — 
Do  you  think  it  essential,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  the  discipline  of  the  prison,  that  you 
should  have  it  in  your  power  to  have  recourse 
to  the  punishment  of  dark  cells !  I  do ;  I  con- 
sider punishment  in  a  dark  cell  for  one  day,  has 
a  greater  efiect  upon  a  prisoner  than  to  keep 
him  on  bread  and  water  for  a  month." — Em- 
denee  before  the  Committee  of  the  Houee  of  Com- 
mom  in  1619,  p.  359. 

The  evidence  of  the  governor  of  Gloucester 
jail  is  to  the  same  efiect. 

*  Mr.  Thomas  CuHiriiroBAv,  Keeper  of  GioueeB- 
kr  Gaol — Do  you  attribute  the  want  of  those 

*  The  Winchester  and  Devizes  jails  seem  to  us  to  be 
tonductcd  upon  better  principles  than  any  other,  thougli 
•v«Q  these  arc  by  no  means  what  jails  should  b« 


certificates  entirely  to  the  neglect  of  enforciDg 
the  means  of  solitary  confinement!    I  do  moil 
certainly.    Sometimes,  where  a  certificate  bai 
not  been  granted,  and  a  prisoner  has  brought  t 
certificate  of  good  behaviour  for  one  year,  Sir 
George  and  the  committee  ordered  one  pooad 
or  a  guinea  from  the  charity. — Does  that  arise 
from  your  apprehension  that  the  prisoners  have 
not  been  eqaally  reformed,  or  ouly  from  the 
want  of  the  means  of  ascertaining  such  refor- 
mation?   It  is  for  want  of  not  knowing;  and 
we  cannot  ascertain  it,  from  their  working  ia 
numbers^— They  may  be  reformed!    Ye8,ba^ 
we  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  iu  Then 
is  one  thing  I  do  which  is  not  provided  for  by 
the  rules, ^nd  which  is  the  only  thing  in  which 
I  deviate  from  the  rules*    When  a  man  is  comr 
mltted  for  a  month,  I  never  give  him  any  work; 
he  sits  in  solitude,  and  walks  in  the  yard  by  him- 
self for  air;  he  has  no  other  food  bat  his  bread 
and  water,  except  twice  a  week  a  pint  of  peas 
soup.    I  never  knew  an  instance  of  a  man  com- 
ing in  a  second  time  who  had  been  committed 
for  a  month.  I  have  done  (hat  for  these  seventeen 
or  eighteen  years^— What  has  been  the  resaltt 
They  dread  so  much  coming  in  again.  If  a  man 
is  committed  for  six  weeks  we  give  him  work. 
Do  you  apprehend  that  solitary  confinement  for 
a  month,  without  employment,  is  the  most  bene- 
ficial means  of  working  reform !    I  conceive  it 
iSd— Can  it  operate  as  the  means  of  reform,  any 
more  than  ic  operates  as  a  system  of  panish- 
ment !    It  is  only  for  small  ofifences  they  com- 
mit for  a  month.— Would  not  the  same  efiect  be 
produced  by  corporeal  punishment!  Corporeal 
punishment  may  be  absolutely  necessaiy  some- 
times; bat  I  do  not  think  corporeal  punishmeot 
would  reform  them  so  much  as  solitary  confine- 
ment—- Would  not  severe  corporeal  punishment 
have  the  same  efiect!    No,  it  would  banien 
them  more  than  any  thing  elsew — Do  yon  ibink 
benefit  is  derived  from  the  opportunity  of  reflec- 
tion afibrded  by  solitary  confinement!     Yes." 
And  very  low  diet  also !     Yes." — Evidenu  k- 
fore  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Cammont  iff 
1619,  p.  391. 

We  must  quote,  also,  the  evidence  of  the  go* 
vemor  of  Horsley  jaiU 

•*  Mr.  William  Stokss,  Governor  of  the  Htnue 
of  Correction  at  Horsley, — ^Do  you  observe  any 
difierence  in  the  conduct  of  prisoners  who  are 
employed,  and  those  who  have  no  employment! 
Yes,  a  good  deal ;  I  look  upon  it,  from  what  j aug- 
ment I  can  form,  and  I  have  been  a  long  while 
in  it,  that  to  take  a  prisoner  and  discipline  him 
according  to  the  rules  as  the  law  allows,  and  if 
he  have  no  work,  that  that  man  goes  through 
more  punishment  in  one  month  than  a  man  who 
is  employed  and  receives  a  portion  of  his  laboar 
three  months ;  but  still  I  should  like  to  have  em* 
ployment,  because  a  great  number  of  times  I 
took  men  away,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
earning  sixpence  a  week  to  buy  a  loaf,  and  poi 
them  in  solitary  confinement;  and  the  punish- 
ment is  a  great  deal  more  without  work. — Which 
of  the  prisoners,  those  that  have  been  employed 
or  those  unemployed,  do  you  think  would  go  out 
of  the  prison  the  better  men }  I  think,  that  lei 
me  have  a  prisoner,  and  I  never  treat  any  one 
with  severity,  any  further  than  that  they  should 
be  obedient,  and  to  let  them  see  that  I  will  di 
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DTOQtj*  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that,  if  a  pri- 
S/Oer  is  committed  under  my  care,  or  any  otner 
mao's  care,  to  a  house  of  correction,  and  he  has 
10  go  tinder  the  discipline  of  the  law,  if  he  is  in 
for  the  ralne  of  a  month  or  six  weeks,  that  man 
is  in  a  great  deal  better  state  than  though  he 
ttt^s  for  six  months ;  he  gets  hardened  by  being 
in  so  long,  from  one  monUi  to  another^— You  are 
speaking  now  of  solitude  without  labour ;  do  yon 
think  he  would  go  oat  better,  if  he  had  been  em- 
ployed during  the  month  you  speak  oft  No, 
Dor  half;  because  I  never  task  those  people,  in 
order  that  they  should  not  say  I  force  them  to 
do  more  than  thev  are  able,  that  they  should  not 
slight  it;  for  if  tbey  perform  any  thing  in  the 
boQOils  of  reason,  I  never  find  fault  with  them. 
The  prisoner  who  is  employed,  his  time  passes 
smooth  and  comfortable,  and  he  has  a  propor- 
tion of  his  earnings,  and  he  can  buy  additional 
diet;  but  if  he  has  no  labour,  and  kept  under  the 
discipline  of  the  prison,  it  is  a  tight  piece  of 
pQnuihmeni  to  go  through^ — Which  of  the  two 
should  you  think  most  likely  to  return  immedi- 
ately to  habits  of  labour  on  their  own  account  1 
The  dispositions  of  all  men  are  not  alike ;  but 
my  opinion  is  this,  if  they  are  kept  and  disci- 
plined according  to  the  mles  of  the  prison,  and 
have  no  labour,  that  one  month  will  do  more 
than  six;  I  am  certain,  that  a  man  who  is  kept 
there  viihout  labour  once,  will  not  be  verv  reaay 
to  come  there  again."— £vMfefue  htfire  the  Com- 
»Utee  of  the  House  of  CommoMy  pp.  898,  399. 

Mr.  Gomey  and  Mr.  Buxton  both  lay  a  great 
stress  npon  the  quiet  and  content  of  prisoners, 
ipon  their  subordination  and  the  absence  of  all 
plans  of  escape ;  but,  where  the  happiness  of 
prisoners  b  so  much  consulted,  we  should  be 
Boeh  more  apprehensive  of  a  conspiracy  to 
1k^  into,  than  to  break  out  of,  prison.  The 
mob  outside  may,  indeed,  envy  the  wicked  ones 
viihin;  but  the  felon  who  has  leA,  perhaps, 
a  scolding  wife,  a  battered  cottage,  and  six 
starring  children,  has  no  disposition  to  escape 
from  regalarity,  sufficient  food,  emplovment 
which  saves  him  money,  warmth,  ventilation, 
cleanliness  and  aivil  treatmenL  These  symp- 
toms, upon  which  these  respectable  and  excel- 
lent men  lay  so  much  stress,  are  by  no  means 
proofs  to  us  that  prisons  are  placed  upon  the 
best  possible  footing. 

The  governor  of  Bury  jail,  as  well  as  Mr. 
^Qrney,  insist  much  upon  the  few  prisoners 
who  retarn  to  the  jail  a  second  time,  the  mann- 
^etortng  skill  which  they  acquire  there,  and  the 
complete  reformation  of  manners  for  which  the 
prisoner  has  afterwards  thanked  him  the  go- 
vernor. But  this  is  not  the  real  criterion  of  the 
ezeellence  of  a  jail,  nor  the  principal  reason 
^^1  jails  were  instituted.  The  great  point  is, 
^the  average  recurrence  of  the  same  prison- 
ers, bnt  the  paucity  or  frequency  of  commitp 
"Mois,upon  the  whole.  You  may  make  a  jail 
aiich  an  admirable  place  of  education,  that  it 
j^ay  cease  to  be  infamous  to  go  there.  Mr. 
nolford  teUs  us  (and  a  very  curious  anecdote  it 
Bi)  that  parents  actually  accuse  their  children 
*»*'y  of  crimes,  in  order  to  get  them  into  the 
PhilantBropic  Charity!  and  that  ic  is  conse- 
qoently  a  rule  with  the  governors  of  that  cha- 
^^  never  to  receive  a  child  upon  the  accusa- 
^Q  of  the  parents  alone.    But  it  is  quite  obvious 


what  the  next  step  will  be,  if  the  parents  eanno'. 
get  their  children  in  by  fibbing.  Tliey  will  take 
good  care  that  the  child  is  reaJiy  qualified  for  the 
Philanthropic,  by  impelling  him  to  these  crimes 
which  are  the  passport  to  so  good  an  education. 

**  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  offender  is  to  be  pun- 
ished simply  by  being  placed  in  a  prison,  wnere 
he  is  to  be  well  lodged,  well  clotned,  and  well 
fed,  to  be  instructed  in  reading  and  writing,  to 
receive  a  moral  and  religious  education,  and  to 
be  brought  up  to  a  trade ;  and  if  this  prison  is 
to  be  within  me  reach  of  the  parents,  so  that  they 
ma^  occasionally  visit  their  child,  and  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing,  from  time  to  time,  that 
all  these  advantages  are  conferred  upon  him, 
and  that  he  is  exposed  to  no  hardships,  although 
the  confinement  and  the  discipline  of  the  prison 
may  be  irksome  to  the  boy ;  yet  the  parents  may 
be  apt  to  congratulate  themselves  on  having 
got  him  off  their  hands  into  such  a  good  berlh, 
and  may  be  considered  by  other  parents  as  hav- 
ing drawn  a  prize  in  the  lottery  of  human  life 
by  their  son's  conviction.  This  reasoning  is  not 
theoretical,  but  is  founded  in  some  degree  upon 
experience.  Those  who  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  attending  the  committee  of  the  Philanthropic 
Society  know,  that  parents  have  oflen  accused 
their  children  of  crimes  falsely,  or  have  exag- 
f[erated  their  real  ofifences,  for  the  sake  of  induc- 
ing that  society  to  take  them ;  and  so  frequent 
has  been  this  practice,  that  it  is  a  rule  with 
those  who  manage  that  institution,  never  to 
receive  an  object  upon  the  representation  of  its 
parents,  unless  supported  by  other  strong  testi- 
mony.*'— Holford,  pp.  44,  45. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that,  if  men  were  to  appear 
again,  six  months  after  they  were  hanged,  hand- 
somer, richer,  and  more  plump  than  before  exe- 
cution, the  gallows  would  cease  to  be  an  object 
of  terror.  But  here  are  men  ivho  come  out  of 
jail,  and  say, '  Look  at  us, — we  can  read  and 
write,  we  can  make  baskets  and  shoes,  and  we 
went  in  ignorant  of  every  thing:  and  we  have 
learnt  to  do  without  strong  liquors,  and  have  no 
longer  any  objection  to  work;  and  we  did  work 
in  the  jail,  and  have  saved  money,  and  here  it  is." 
What  is  there  of  terror  and  detriment  in  all  this  ! 
and  how  are  crimes  to  be  lessened  if  they  are 
thus  rewarded  t  Of  schools  there  cannot  be 
too  many.  Penitentiaries,  in  the  hands  of  wise 
men,  may  be  rendered  excellent  institutions; 
but  a  prison  must  be  a  prison — a  place  of  sor- 
row and  wailing;  which  should  be  entered  with 
horror,  and  quitted  with  earnest  resolution  never 
to  return  to  such  misery;  with  that  deep  impres- 
sion, in  short,  of  the  evil  which  breaks  out  into 
perpetual  warning  and  exhortation  to  others. 
This  great  point  efiected,  all  other  reformation 
must  do  die  greatest  good. 

There  are  some  very  sensible  observations 
upon  this  point  in  Mr.  Holford's  book,  who  upon 
the  whole  has,  we  think,  best  treated  the  sub- 
ject of  prisons,  and  best  understands  them. 

"In  former  times,  men  were  deterred  from 
pursuing  the  road  that  led  to  a  prison,  by  the  ap- 
prehension of  encountering  there  disease  and 
hunger,  of  being  loaded  with  heavy  irons,  and 
of  remaining  without  clothes  to  cover  them,  or 
abed  to  lie  on;  we  have  done  no  more  than 
what  justice  required  in  relieving  ihe  inmates 
of  a  prison  from  these  hardships;  but  thrjre  is 
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no  reason  that  they  should  be  freed  from  the  fear 
of  all  other  sufferings  and  privations.  And  I 
hope  that  those  whose  daty  it  is  to  take  up  the 
consideration  of  these  subjects,  will  see,  that  in 
penitentiaries,  offenders  should  be  subjected  to 
separate  confinement,  accompanied  by  such 
work  as  may  be  found  consistent  with  that  sys- 
tem of  imprisonment ;  that  in  jails  or  houses  of 
correction,  they  should  perform  that  kind  of  la- 
bour which  the  law  has  enjoined;  and  that  in 
prisons  of  both  descriptions,  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  cater  for  themselves,  they  should  be 
sustained  by  such  food  as  the  rules  and  regular 
tions  of  the  establishment  should  hare  provided 
for  them ;  in  short,  that  prisons  should  be  con- 
sidered as  places  of  punishment,  and  not  as 
scenes  of  cheerful  industry,  where  a  compro- 
mise must  be  made  with  the  prisoner's  appetite 
to  make  him  do  the  common  work  of  a  journey- 
man or  manufacturer,  and  the  labours  of  the 
spinning-wheel  and  the  loom  must  be  alleviated 
by  indulgence."* 

This  is  good  sound  sense;  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  it  is  preceded  by  the  usual  nonsense  about 
**  the  itde  of  blasphemy  and  aeditionJ*  If  Mr.  Hol- 
ford  is  an  observer  oif  tides  and  currents,  whence 
comes  it  that  he  observes  .only  those  which  set 
one  way!  Whence  comes  it  that  he  says  no- 
thing of  the  tides  of  canting  and  hypocrisy 
which  are  flowing  with  such  rapidityl — of  abject 
political  baseness  and  sycophancy— of  the  dis- 
position so  prevalent  among  Englishmen,  to  sell 
their  conscience  and  their  country  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Londonderry  for  a  living  for  the  second 

*  "  Hiat  I  Bin  guilty  of  no  exoggenition  in  thus  deierib- 
ing  a  priflOD  conaucted  upon  the  principles  now  coining 
into  fashion,  will  be  evident  to  any  person  who  will  turn 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  article,  *  Penitentiary,  Millbank,' 
in  Mr.  Buxton's  Book  on  Prisons.  He  there  states  what 
passed  in  conversation  between  himself  and  the  gover> 
iiorof  Bury  jail,  (which  jail,  by  the  bye,  he  praises  as  one 
of  the  three  best  prisons  he  has  ever  seen,  and  strongly 
recommends  to  our  imitation  at  Millbank.)  Having  ob- 
served that  the  ^vemor  of  Bury  jail  had  mentioned  his 
having  counted  34  spinning;-wheels  in  full  activity  when 
he  left  that  jail  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  precetl 
ing  day,  Mr.  Buxton  proceeds  as  follows : — '  After  he  hatl 
seen  the  Millbank  Penitentiary,  I  asked  him  what  would 
be  the  consequence,  if  the  regulations  there  used  were 
adopted  by  him  V  *  Tne  consequence  would  be,'  he  replied, 
*  that  every  wheel  would  be  stopped.*  Mr.  Buxton  then 
adds,  '  I  would  not  be  considered  as  supposinff  that  the 
prisoners  will  altogether  refuse  to  work  at  Millbank — 
they  will  work  during  the  stated  hours;  but  the  present 
incentive  being  wanting,  the  labour  will,  I  apprehend,  be 
languid  and  desultory.'  I  shall  not,  on  my  part,  unaer- 
take  to  say  that  they  will  do  as  much  work  as  will  be 
done  in  those  prisons  in  Which  work  is  the  primary  ob- 
ject^ but,  besides  the  encouragement  of  the  portion  of 
earnings  laid  up  for  them,  they  know  that  diligence  is 
among  the  qualities  that  will  recommend  them  to  the  mer- 
cy  of  the  crown,  and  that  the  want  of  it  is,  by  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  prison,  an  offence  to  be  punished.  The 
governor  of  Bury  jail,  who  is  a  very  intelligent  man, 
must  have  spoken  hastily,  in  his  eagerness  to  support  his 
(»wn  system,  and  did  not,  T  conceive,  give  himself  credit 
for  as  much  power  and  authority  in  his  prison  as  he 
really  possesses.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the 
keepers  of  prisons  should  like  the  new  system :  there  is 
less  trouble  in  the  care  of  a  manufactory  uian  in  that  of  a 
jail .  but  I  am  surprised  to  find  that  so  much  reliance  is 
placed  in  argument  on  the  declaration  of  some  of  these 
officers,  that  the  prisoners  arc  quieter  where  their  work 
m  p.ncoura^d,  by  allowing  them  to  spend  a  portion  of 
their  earnings.  It  may  naturally  be  expected,  that 
offeaders  will  be  least  discontented,  blA  eonsequently 
least  turbulent,  where  their  punishinent  is  lightest,  or 
where,  to  use  Mr.  Buxton'M  ovm  words^  '  by  making 
labour  productive  of  conuort  or  convenience,  you  do 
much  towards  rendering  it  agreeable  ;*  but  I  must  be  per- 
mitted to  doubt,  whether  these  are  the  prisons  of  which 
Hen  Tfil  jve  inmost  dread."— lfo(/"or</,  pp.  78— €0. 


son— or  a  silk  gown  for  the  nephew^or  for  a 
frigate  for  my  brother  the  captain  ?  How  comes 
our  loyal  careerist  to  foiget  all  these  sorts  of 
tides* 

There  is  a  great  confusion,  as  the  law  now 
stands,  in  the  government  of  jails.  The  justiceii 
are  empowered,  by  several  statutes,  to  make 
subordinate  regulations  for  the  government  of 
the  jails ;  and  5ke  sheriff  supersedes  those  reg:i> 
lations.  Their  respective  jurisdictions  and 
powers  should  be  clearly  arranged. 

The  female  prisoners  should  be  under  the 
care  of  a  matron,  with  proper  assistants.  Where 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  female  part  of  the  prison 
is  oAen  a  mere  brothel  for  the  turnkeys.  Can 
any  thing  be  so  repugnant  to  all  ideas  of  re' 
formation,  as  a  male  turnkey  visiting  a  soliuiry 
female  prisoner  1  Surely,  women  can  take  care 
of  women  as  effectually  as  men  can  take  care 
of  men ;  or,  at  least,  women  can  do  so  properly 
assisted  by  men.  This  want  of  a  matron  is  a 
very  scandalous  and  immoral  neglect  in  any 
prison  system. 

The  presence  of  female  visitors,  and  instrac* 
tors  for  the  women,  is  so  obviously  advantageoDs 
and  proper,  that  the  offer  of  forming  sach  an 
institution  must  be  gladly  and  thankfully' re- 
ceived by  any  body  of  magistrates.  That  they 
should  feel  any  jealousy  of  such  interference  is 
too  absurd  a  supposition  to  be  made  or  agreed 
upon.  Such  interference  may  not  effect  all  that 
zealous  people  suppose  it  will  effect;  but,  if  it 
does  any  good,  it  had  better  be. 

Irons  should  never  be  put  upon  prisoners 
before  trial ;  aAer  trial,  we  cannot  object  to  ibe 
humiliation  and  disgrace  which  irons  and  a 
parti-coloured  prison  dress  occasion.  Let  them 
be  a  part  of  solitary  confinement,  and  let  the 
words  '* Solitary  Confinement,'*  in  the  sentence, 
imply  permission  to  use  them.  The  judge  then 
knows  what  he  indicts. 

We  object  to  the  office  of  prison  inspector,  for 
reasons  so  very  obvious,  that  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  enumerate  them.  The  prison  inspector 
would,  of  course,  have  a  good  salary ;  that,  in 
England,  is  never  omitted.  It  is  equally  mstter 
of  course  that  he  would  be  taken  from  among 
treasury  retainers ;  and  that  he  never  would  look 
at  a  prison.  Every  sort  of  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  religious  instruction  of  these  unhappy 

f people;  but  the  poor  chaplain  should  be  paid  a 
ittle  better; — every  possible  duty  is  expected 
from  him — and  he  has  one  hundred  per  annum. 

Whatever  money  is  given  to  prisoners,  shoald 
be  lodged  with  the  governor  for  their  benefit,  to 
be  applied  as  the  visiting  magistrates  point  out 
—no  other  donations  should  be  allowed  or  a» 
cepted. 

If  voluntary  work  before  trial,  or  compulsory 
work  dSler  trial,  is  the  system  of  a  prison,  there 
should  be  a  task-master;  and  it  should  bore 
membered,  that  the  principal  object  is  not  profit 

Wardsmen,  selected  in  each  yard  among  the 
best  of  the  prisoners,  are  very  serviceable.  H 
prisoners  work,  they  should  work  in  silence.  Ai 
all  times,  the  restrictions  upon  seeing  friends 
should  be  very  severe;  and  no  food  shoukibe 
sent  from  friends. 

Our  general  system  then  is — that  a  prison 
should  be  a  place  of  real  punishment;  but 
of  known,  enacted,  measurable  and  mea5:urt 
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pwishment  A  prisoner  (not  for  assault,  or 
rtfssiog  to  pay  parish  does,  but  a  bad  felonious 
pfisooer)! should  pass  a  part  of  his  three  months 
io  complete  darkness ;  the  rest  in  complete  soli- 
tude, perhaps  in  complete  idleness,  (for  solitary 
idlejiess  leads  to  repentance,  idleness  in  com- 
pany to  Tice.)  He  should  be  exempted  from 
colli,  be  kept  perfectly  clean,  have  sufficient 
food  to  prevent  hunger  or  illness,  wear  the 
prisoa  dress  and  moderate  irons,  have  no  com- 
moDication  with  any  body  but  the  officers  of 
(be  prisoD  and  the  magistrates,  and  remain 
otherwise  in  the  most  perfect  solitude.  We 
strongly  suspect  this  is  the  way  in  which  a  bad 
man  is  to  be  made  afraid  of  prisons ;  nor  do  we 
ibiok  that  he  would  be  less  mclined  to  receive 
moral  and  religions  instruction  than  any  one 
of  seven  or  eight  carpenters  in  jail,  working  at 
a  common  bench,  receiving  a  part  of  their  eam- 
iDgs,aDd  allowed  to  purchase  with  them  the 
delicacies  of  the  season.  If  this  system  is  not 
resorted  to,  the  next  best  system  is  severe  work, 
ordinary  diet,  no  indulgences,  and  as  much 
seclasion  and  solitude  as  are  compatible  with 
work;— always  remarking,  that  perfect  sanity 
of  miod  and  body  are  to  be  preserved. 

To  this  system  of  severity  in  jails  there  is 
bat  one  objection.  The  present  duration  of 
pQoishments  was  calculated  for  prisons  con- 
docted  upon  very  different  principles ; — and  if 
the discipUneof  prisons  was  rendered  more  strict, 
vc  are  not  sure  that  the  duration  of  imprison- 
ment would  be  practically  shortened ;  and  the 
pooishments  would  then  be  quite  atrocious  and 
dispropurtioDed.  There  is  a  very  great  disposi- 
Uon,both  in  judg^es  and  magistrates,  to  increase 
the  deration  of  imprisonment;  and,  if  that  is 
doK.  ii  will  be  dreadful  cruelty  to  increase  the 
Utterness  as  well  as  the  time.  We  should  think, 
for  instance,  six  months'  solitary  imprisonment 
to  be  a  punishnn?nt  of  dreadful  severity;  but 
vf  find,  from  th«  House  of  Commons'  report, 
that  prisoners  ar6  sometimes  committed  by 
connty  magistrates  for  two  years*  of  solitary 
confisemenL  And  so  it  may  be  doubted,  whe- 
ther it  is  not  better  to  wrap  up  the  rod  in  flannel, 
and  make  it  a  plaything,  as  it  really  now  is,  than 
to  show  how  it  may  be  wielded  with  effectual 
severity.  For  the  pupil,  instead  of  giving  one 
or  two  stripes,  will  whip  his  patient  to  death. — 
Bat  if  this  abuse  were  guarded  against,  the  real 
vaj  to  improve  would  be,  now  we  have  made 
prisons  healthy  and  airy,  to  make  them  odious 
ud  austere  —  engines  of  punishment  and  ob- 
jects of  terror. 

lathis  age  of  charity  and  of  prison  improve- 
not,  there  is  one  aid  to  prisoners  which  appears 

*  Hmue  of  Commons*  Report,  396. 


to  be  wholly  overlooked ;  and  that  is,  the  means 
of  regulating  their  defence,  and  providing  them 
witnesses  for  their  trial.    A  man  is  tried  for 
murder,  or  for  house-breaking  or  robbery  with- 
out a  single  shilling  in  his  pocket.    The  non- 
sensical and  capricious  institutions  of  the  Eng- 
lish law  prevent  him  from  engaging  counsel  to 
speak  in  his  defence,  if  he  had  the  wealth  of 
Croesus;  but  he  has  no  money  to  employ  even 
an  attorney,  or  to  procure  a  single  witness,  or 
to  take  out  a  subpoena.  The  judge,  we  are  told, 
is  his  counsel ; — this  is  sufficiently  absurd ;  but 
it  is  not  pretended  that  the  judge  is  his  witness. 
He  solemnly  declares  that  he  has  three  or  four 
witnesses  who  could  give  a  completely  different 
colour  to  the  transaction ; — but  they  are  sixty  cr 
seventy  miles  distant,  working  for  their  daily 
bread,  and  have  no  money  for  such  a  journey, 
nor  for  the  expense  of  a  residence  of  some  days 
in  an  assize  town.   They  do  not  know  even  the 
time  of  the  assize,  nor  the  modes  of  tendering 
their  evidence  if  they  could  come.  When  every 
thing  is  so  well  marshaled  against  him  on  the 
opposite  side,  it  would  be  singular  if  an  inno- 
cent man,  with  such  an  absence  of  all  means 
of  defending  himself,  should  not  occasionally 
be  hanged  or  transported :  and  accordingly  we 
believe  that  such  things  have  happened.*    Let 
any  man,  immediately  previous  to  the  assizes, 
visit  the  prisoners  for  trial,  and  see  the  many 
wretches  who  are  to  answer  to  the  most  serious 
accusations,  without  one  penny  to  defend  them- 
selves.   If  it  appeared  probable,  upon  inquiry 
that  these  poor  creatures  had  important  evidence 
which  they  could  not  bring  into  court  for  want 
of  money,  would  it  not  be  a  wise  application  of 
compassionate  funds,  to  give  them  this  fair 
chance  of  establishing  their  innocence  1  —  It 
seems  to  us  no  bad  /inak  of  the  pious  labours 
of  those  who  guard  the  poor  from  ilMreatment 
during  their  imprisonment,  to  take  care  that 
they  are  not  unjustly  hanged  at  the  expiration 
of  the  term. 

*  From  the  Cloninell  Advertiser  it  app«ars,  that  John 
Bnen,  eUitu  Captain  Wheeler,  inraB  found  guilty  of  murder 
at  the  late  assizes  for  the  county  of  Watenord.  Previoua 
to  his  execution  he  made  the  following  confession : — 

^  I  now  again  most  solemnly  aver,  in  the  presence  a£ 
that  God  by  whom  I  will  soon  be  judged,  and  who  sees 
tlie  secrets  of  my  heart,  that  only  three,  viz ,  Morgan 
Br ien,' Patrick  Brien  and  my  unfortunate  self,  committed 
the  horrible  crimes  of  murder  and  burning  at  Bally- 
garron,  and  that  the  four  unfortunate  men  who  have  be- 
fore suffered  for  them,  were  not  ni  the  smallest  degreo 
accessary  to  them.  I  have  been  the  cause  for  which  mey 
have  innocently  suffered  death.  I  have  contracted  a 
death  of  justice  with  them — and  the  only  and  least  re- 
stitution I  can  make  them,  ia  thus  publicly,  solemnly,  and 
with  death  before  my  eyes,  to  acquit  their  memory  of  av~ 
guilt  in  the  crimes  for  which  I  shall  deservedly  nuTor ! ! 
^FkUantkropistf  No.0. 208. 

Ptnuni  «  M 
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PRISONS.* 

[Edivburob  Rit»w,  1833.] 


Tbkkb  never  was  a  society  calculated,  upon 
the  whole,  to  do  more  good  than  the  Society  for 
the  Improvement  of  Prison  Discipline;  and, 
hitherto,  it  has  been  conducted  witn  equal  en- 
ergy and  prudence.  If  now,  or  hereafter,  there- 
fore, we  make  any  criticisms  on  their  proceed- 
ings, these  must  not  be  ascribed  to  any  defi- 
ciency of  good  will  or  respect.  We  may  differ 
from  the  society  in  the  means — our  ends,  we 
are  proud  to  say,  are  the  same. 

In  the  improvement  of  prisons,  they  consider 
the  small  number  of  recommiimenU  as  the  great 
test  of  amelioration.  Upon  this  subject  we 
have  ventured  to  differ  from  them  in  a  late 
number;  and  we  see  no  reason  to  alter  our 
opinion.  It  is  a  mistake,  and  a  very  serious 
and  fundamental  mistake,  to  suppose  that  the 
principal  object  in  jails  is  the  reformation  of  the 
offender.  The  principal  object  undoubtedly  is, 
to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  offence  by  the 
punishment  of  the  offender;  and,  therefore,  it 
IS  quite  possible  to  conceive  that  the  offender 
himself  may  be  so  kindly,  gently  and  agreeably 
led  to  reformation,  by  the  efforts  of  good  and 
amiable  persons,  that  the  effect  of  the  punish- 
ment may  be  destroyed,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  punished  may  be  improved.  A  prison  may 
lose  its  terror  and  discredit,  though  the  prisoner 
maj  return  from  it  a  better  scholar,  a  better 
artificer,  and  a  better  man.  The  real  and  only 
test,  in  short,  of  a  good  prison  system  is,  the 
diminution  of  offences  by  the  terror  of  the  pun- 
ishment. If  it  can  be  shown,  that  in  propor- 
tion as  attention  and  expense  have  been  em- 
ployed upon  the  improvement  of  prisons,  the 
number  of  commitments  has  been  diminished, 
this  indeed  would  be  a  convincing  proof  that 
such  care  and  attention  were  well  employed. 
But  the  very  reverse  is  the  case ;  the  number 
of  commitments  within  these  last  ten  years 
having  nearly  doubled  all  over  England. 

The  following  are  stated  to  be  the  committals 
in  Norfolk  county  jail.  From  1796  to  18 L5,  the 
number  averaged  about  80. 

In  1816  it  was  134 

1817  -  142 

1818  -  159 

1819  .  161 

1820  -  223.— IJ^port,  p.67. 

In  Staffordshire,  the  commitments  have  gradu- 
illy  increased  from  195  to  1815,  to  443  in  1820 
^-though  the  jail  has  been  built  since  How- 
ard's time,  at  an  expense  of  30,000/. — (Report, 
p.  67.)    In  Wiltshire,  in  a  prison  which  has 

*  1.  Tht  Third  Rtpart  of  the  CommitUe  of  the  Soeitty  fw 
4U  ImvnKtnunt  of  Prison  Diseijditu,  and  for  the  ReformO' 
tipn  Mr  Juvenile  Offenders.    Ix>ndon,  182t. 

S.  Itemar/a  upon  Prison  J)iseipline,^e.  ^e.^ in  a  Letter 
addressed  to  the  Lord-Ldsutenant  and  Magistrates  if  the 
County  if  Essex,  By  C.  C  Western,  Esq.  M.  P.  Loudon, 
1821. 


cost  the  county  40,000Z,  the  commitments  havt 
increased  from  207  in  1817  to  604  in  1821. 
Within  this  perriod,  to  the  eternal  scandal  and 
disgrace  of  our  laws,  378  persons  have  been 
committed  for  game  offences^onstituting  a 
sixth  part  of  all  the  persons  committed; — so 
much  lor  what  our  old  friend,  Mr.  Justice  Best, 
would  term  the  unspeakable  advantages  of 
country  gentlemen  residing  upon  their  own 
property  1 

When  the  committee  was  appointed  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  in  the  year  1818,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  state  of  the  jail  and  hoases 
of  correction,  they  found  that  the  number  of 
prisoners  annually  committed  bad  increased, 
within  the  ten  preceding  years,  from  559  to 
1993;  and  there  is  little  doubt  (adds  Mr.  West- 
ern) of  this  proportion  being  a  tolerable  speci- 
men of  the  whple  kingdom.  We  are  far  from 
attributing  this  increase  solely  to  the  imper- 
fection of  prison  discipline.  Increase  of  popu- 
lation, new  statutes,  the  extension  of  the  breed 
of  pheasants,  landed  and  mercantile  distress, 
are  very  operative  causes.  But  the  increase 
of  commitments  is  a  stronger  proof  against  the 
present  state  of  prison  discipline,  than  the  de- 
crease of  recommitments  is  in  its  favour.— 
We  may,  possibly,  have  made  some  progress 
in  the  art  of  teaching  him  who  has  done 
wrong  to  do  so  no  more ;  but  there  is  no  proof 
that  we  have  learnt  the  more  important  art  of  de- 
terring those  from  doing  wrong  who  are  doubt- 
ing whether  they  shall  do  it  or  not,  and  who,  of 
course,  will  be  principally  guided  in  their  de- 
cision by  the  sufferings  of  those  who  have  pre- 
viously yielded  to  temptation. 

There  are  some  assertions  in  the  report  of 
the  society,  to  which  we  can  hardly  give 
credit, — not  that  we  have  the  slightest  sus- 
picion of  any  intentional  misrepresentation,  but 
that  we  believe  there  must  be  some  uninten- 
tional error. 

**  The  Ladies'  Committees  visiting  Newgate 
and  the  Borough  Compter,  have  continued  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  improvement  of  the 
female  prisoners,  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  their 
enlightened  zeal  and  Christian  charity.  The 
beneficial  effects  of  their  exertions  have  been 
evinced  by  the  progressive  decrease  in  the 
number  of  female  prisoners  recommitted,  which 
has  diminished,  since  the  visits  of  the  ladies  to 
Newgate,  no  less  than  40  per  cent" 

That  is,  that  Mrs.  Fry  ana  her  friends  have 
reclaimed  forty  women  out  of  every  hundred, 
who,  but  for  them,  would  have  reappeared  in 
jails.  Nobody  admires  and  respects  Mrs.  Fry 
more  than  we  do;  but  this  fact  is  scarcely  cre- 
dible ;  and,  if  accurate,  ought,  in  justice  to  the 
reputation  of  the  society  and  its  real  interests, 
to  have  been  thoroughly  substantiated  by  names 
and  documents.   The  ladies  certainly  lay  clain 
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!0  Be  stich  extraordinary  snccess  in  their  own 

rrpoTt  qooted  in   the  Appendix:   bat  speak 

vith  becoming  modesty  and  moderation  of  the 
rescit  of  their  labours.  The  enemies  of  all 
these  reforms  acenae  the  reformers  of  enthu- 
siasm and  exaggeration.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
possible  consequence,  therefore,  that  their  state- 
ments should  be  correct,  and  their  riews  prac- 
tical; and  that  all  strong  assertions  should  be 
sopported  by  strong  documents.  The  English 
are  a  calm,  reflecting  people ;  they  will  give 
time  and  money  when  they  are  convinced ;  but 
(bey  lore  dates,  names  and  certificates.  In  the 
midst  of  the  most  heart-rending  narratives, 
Bq!1  requires  the  day  of  the  month,  the  year 
of  oor  Lord,  the  name  of  the  parish  and  the 
eoontersign  of  three  or  four  respectable  bouse- 
iioiders.  After  these  affecting  circumstances, 
he  can  no  longer  hold  out ;  but  gives  way  to 
the  kindness  of  his  nature— puffs,  blubbers  and 
sobscribes! 

A  ease  is  stated  in  the  Hertford  house  of 
eorrection,  which  so  much  more  resembles  the 
sudden  conversions  of  the  Methodist  Maga* 
noe,  than  the  slow  and  uncertain  process  by 
which  repentance  is  produced  in  real  life,  that 
we  are  a  tittle  surprised  the  society  should  have 
inserted  it. 

*Two  notorioas  poachers,  as  well  as  bad  men, 
vere  committed  for  three  months,  for  not  pay- 
tog:  the  penalty  after  conviction,  but  who,  in 
consequence  of  extreme  contrition  and  good 
condact,  were,  at  the  intercession  of  the  clergy- 
men of  their  parish,  released  before  the  expira- 
tion of  their  term  of  punishment  Upon  leaving 
Jhe  hoDse  of  correcuon,  they  declared  that  they 
bad  been  completely  brought  to  their  senses- 
spoke  with  gratitude  of  the  benefit  they  had 
derived  from  the  advice  of  the  chaplain,  and 
promised,  upon  their  return  to  their  parish,  that 
they  Tould  go  to  their  minister,  express  their 
thanks  for  his  interceding  for  them ;  and  more- 
orer  that  they  would,  for  the  future,  attend  their 
^^  regularly  at  church.  It  is  pleasing  to  add, 
that  these  promises  have  been  faithfully  fulfil- 
led."—J;)jp.  to  Third  Rtporty  pp.  29,30. 

Sttch  statements  prove  nothing,  but  that  the 
clergyman  who  makes  them  is  an  amiable  man, 
aod  probably  a  college  tutor.  Their  introduction 
however,  in  the  report  of  a  society  depending 
npon  pnblic  opinion  for  suocess,  is  very  detri- 
mental. 

It  i^  not  fair  to  state  the  recommitments  of 
one  prison,  and  compare  them  with  those  of 
another,  perhaps  very  differently  circumstanced, 
;-the  recommitments,  for  instance,  of  a  county 
jtil,  where  offences  are  generally  of  serious 
inagnitode,  with  those  of  a  borough,  where  the 
most  trifling  faults  are  punished.  The  import- 
wit  thing  would  be,  to  give  a  table  of  recom- 
mitments, in  the  same  prison,  for  a  series  of 
fears,— the  average  of  recommitments,  for  ex- 
ample, cTery  five  years  in  each  prison  for  twen- 
ty years  past  If  the  society  can  obtain  this,  it 
vill  be  a  document  of  some  importance,  (though 
of  less,  perhaps,  than  they  would  consider  it  to 
**•)  At  present  they  tell  us,  that  the  average 
9f  recommitments  in  certain  prisons  is  8  per 
^t.:  in  certain  other  prisons  6  per  cent.:  but 
'oat  were  they  twenty  years  ago  in  the  same 
Prison?— what  wer*^  ihey  five  years  ago!    If 


recommitments  are  to  be  the  test,  we  must  know 
whether  these  are  becoming,  in  any  given  pri 
son,  more  or  less  frequent,  before  we  can  deter- 
mine whether  that  prison  is  better  or  worse 
governed  than  formerly.  Recommitments  will 
of  course  be  more  numerous  where  prisoners 
are  received  from  large  towns,  and  from  the 
resorts  of  soldiers  and  sailors ;  because  it  is  in 
these  situations  that  we  may  expect  the  most 
hardened  offenders.  The  different  nature  of  the 
two  soils  which  grow  the  crimes,  must  be  con- 
sidered before  the  produce  gathered  into  prisons 
can  be  justly  compared. 

The  quadruple  column  of  the  state  of  prisons 
for  each  year,  is  a  very  useful  and  important 
document;  and  we  hopltin  time,  the  society 
will  give  us  a  general  and  particular  table  of 
commitments  and  recommitments  carried  back 
for  twenty  or  thirty  years;  so  that  the  table  may 
contain  (of  Gloucester  jail,  for  instance,)  Ist, 
the  greatest  number  it  can  contain ;  2dly,  the 
greatest  number  it  did  contain  at  any  one  period 
in  each  year;  3dly,  its  classification;  4thly,  the 
greatest  number  committed  in  any  given  year; 
6ihly,  four  averages  of  five  years  each,  taken 
from  the  twenty  years  preceding,  and  stating 
the  greatest  number  of  commitments;  6thly,  the 
greatest  number  of  recommitments  in  the  year 
under  view;  and  four  averages  of  recommit- 
meats,  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  average 
of  the  commitments ;  and  then  totals  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  columns.  Tables  so  constructed 
would  throw  great  light  upon  the  nature  and 
efiicacy  of  imprisonment* 

We  wish  the  society  would  pay  a  little  more 
attention  to  the  question  of  solitary  imprison- 
ment, both  in  darkness  and  in  light;  and  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  may  be  carried.  Mr.  West- 
em  has  upon  this  subject  some  ingenious  ideas. 
'*  It  appears  to  me,  that  if  relieved  from  these 
impediments,  and  likewise  from  any  idea  of  the 
necessity  of  making  the  labour  of  prisoners 

{>rofitable,  the  detail  of  corrective  prison  discip- 
ine  would  not  be  difficult  for  any  Ixkly  to  chalk 
out.  I  would  first  premise,  that  the  only  pun- 
ishment for  refractory  conduct,  or  any  misbe- 
haviour in  the  gaol,  should,  in  my  opinion,  be 
solitary  confinement;  and  that,  instead  of  being 
in  a  dark  hole,  it  should  be  in  some  part  of  the 
house  where  they  could  folly  see  the  light  of  the 
day ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  might  not  be 
desirable,  in  some  cases,  if  possible,  that  they 
should  see  the  surrounding  country  and  mov 
ing  objects^  at  a  distance,  and  every  thing  that 
man  delights  in,  removed,  at  the  same  time, 
from  any  intercourse  or  word  or  look  with  any 
human  being,  and  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  being 
themselves  seen.  I  consider  such  confinement 
would  be  a  punishment  very  severe,  and  calcu- 
lated to  produce  a  far  better  effect  than  dark- 
ness. All  the  feelings  that  are  good  in  men 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  be  kept  alive;  the 
loss  of  lit>erty,and  all  the  blessings  of  life  which 
honesty  will  insure,  more  deeply  to  be  felt 
There  would  not  be  so  much  danger  of  any  de- 
linquent sinking  into  that  state  of  sullen,  insen 
sible  condition,  of  incorrigible  obstinacy,  which 
sometimes  occurs.  If  he  does,  under  those 
circumstances,  we  have  a  right  to  keep  him  out 
of  the  way  of  mischief,  and  let  him  there  remain 
But  I  believe  such  solitary  confinement  as  I 
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ba^e  described,  with  scanty  fare,  would  very 
rarely  fail  of  its  effect." — Wutem^a  Remarks^  pp. 
59,  60. 

There  is  a  good  deal  in  this ;  it  is  wAl  worth 
the  trial ;  and  we  hope  the  society  will  notice  it 
in  their  next  report. 

It  is  verydi£Bcnlt  to  hit  upon  degrees;  but  we 
cannot  help  thinking  the  society  lean  too  much 
to  a  system  of  indolgence  and  education  in  jails. 
We  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  them  more  stem 
and  Spartan  in  their  discipline.  They  recom- 
mend work,  and  even  hard  work ;  but  they  do 
not  insist  upon  it,  that  the  only  work  done  in 
jails  by  felons  should  be  hard,  dull  and  uninte- 
resting; they  do  not  protest  against  the  conver- 
sion of  jails  into  schools  and  manufactories. 
Look,  for  example,  to  **  Preston  House  of  Gor- 
reciion." 

**  Preston  House  of  Correction  is  justly  distin- 
guished by  the  industry  which  prevails.  Here 
an  idle  hand  is  rarely  to  be  found.  There  were 
lately  150  looms  in  full  employ,  from  each  of 
which  the  average  weekly  earnings  are  5*. 
About  150  pieces  of  cotton  goods  are  worked 
off  per  week.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
looms  are  of  the  prisoners'  own  manufacture. 
In  one  month,  an  inexperienced  workman  will 
be  able  to  earn  the  cost  of  his  gaol  allowance 
of  food.  Weaving  has  these  advantages  over 
other  prison  labour:  the  noise  of  the  shuttle 
prevents  conversation,  and  the  progress  of  the 
work  constantly  requires  the  eye.  The  ac- 
counts of  this  prison  contained  in  the  Appen- 
dix, deserve  particular  attention,  as  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  balance  of  clear  profit  to  the 
county,  from  the  labour  of  the  prisoners,  in  the 
year,  of  139S/.  99.  id.  This  sum  was  earned  by 
weaving  and  cleaning  cotton  only;  the  prison- 
ers being  besides  employed  in  tailoring,  white- 
washing, flagging,  slating,  painting,  carpenter- 
ing and  labourers'  work,  the  earnings  of  which 
are  not  included  in  the  above  account." — Third 
Report  J  pp.  21,  22. 

"At  Worcester  county  gaol,  the  system  of 
employment  is  admirable.  Every  article  of 
dress  worn  by  the  prisoners  is  made  from  the 
raw  material;. sacking  and  bags  are  the  only 
articles  made  for  sale.** — lb.  p.  23. 

"  In  many  prisons,  the  instruction  of  the  pri- 
soners in  reading  and  writing  has  been  attend- 
ed with  excellent  effects.  Schools  have  been 
formed  at  Bedford,  Durham,  Chelmsford,  Win- 
chester, Hereford,  Maidstone.  Leicester  house 
of  correction,  Shrewsbury,  Warwick,  Worces- 
ter, itc.  Much  valuable  assistance  has  been 
derived  in  this  department  from  the  labours  of 
respectable  individuals,  especially  females,  act- 
ing under  the  sanction  of  the  magistrates,  and 
direction  of  the  chaplain." — lb.  pp.  30,  31. 

We  again  enter  our  decided  protest  against 
these  modes  of  occupation  in  prisons ;  they  are 
certainly  better  than  mere  idleness  spent  in  so- 
ciety; but  they  are  not  the  kiid  of  occupations 
which  render  prisons  terrible.  We  would  ban- 
ish all  the  looms  of  Preston  jail,  and  substitute 
nothing  but  the  tread-wheel,  or  the  capstan,  or 
some  species  of  labour  where  the  labourer 
could  not  see  the  results  of  his  toil, — where  it 
was  as  monotonous,  irksome  and  dull  as  pos- 
sible,— pulling  and  pushing,  instead  of  reading 
tod  writing, — no  share  of  the  profits — not  a  sin- 


gle shilling.  There  should  be  no  tea  and  suga: 
— no  assemblage  of  female  felons  round  the 
washing-tub, — Nothing  but  beating  hemp,  and 
pulling  oakum,  and  pounding  bricks^ — no  work 
but  what  was  tedious,  unusual  and  unfeminine. 
Man,  woman,  boy  and  girl,  should  all  leave  the 
jail,  unimpaired,  indeed,  in  health,  but  heartil> 
wearied  of  their  residence;  and  taught,  by  sad 
experience,  to  consider  it  as  the  greatest  misfor- 
tune of  their  lives  to  return  to  it.  We  have  the 
strongest  belief  that  the  present  lenity  of  jails, 
the  education  carried  on  there — the  cheerful 
assemblage  of  workmen-— the  indulgence  in 
diet — the  shares  of  earnings  enjoyed  by  prison- 
ers, are  one  great  cause  of  the  astonishingly 
rapid  increase  of  commitments. 

Mr.  Western,  who  entirely  agrees  with  us 
upon  these  points,  has  the  following  judicious 
observations  upon  the  severe  system: — 

**It  may  be  imagined  by  some  persons,  that 
the  rules  here  prescribed  are  too  severe;  but 
such  treatment  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  tenderest 
mercy,  compared  with  that  indulgence  which  is 
so  much  in  practice,  and  which  directly  tends 
to  ruin,  instead  of  saving,  its  unfortunate  vic- 
tim. This  severity  it  is  which  in  truth  forms 
the  sole  effective  means  which  imprisonment 
gives ;  only  one  mitigation,  therefore,  if  such  it 
may  be  termed,  can  be  admissible,  and  that  is, 
simply  to  shorten  the  duration  of  the  imprison- 
ment. The  sooner  the  prisoner  comes  out  the 
better,  if  fully  impressed  with  dread  of  what  he 
has  suffered,  and  communicates  information  to 
his  friends  what  they  may  expect  if  they  get 
there.  It  appears  to  me,  indeed,  that  one  great 
and  primaiy  object  we  ought  to  have  in  view 
is,  generally,  to  shorten  the  duration  of  impri- 
sonment, at  the  same  time  that  we  make  it  such 
a  punishment  as  is  likely  to  deter,  correct  and 
reform ;  shorten  the  duration  of  imprisonment 
before  trial,  which  we  are  called  upon,  by  every 
principle  of  moral  and  political  justice,  to  do; 
shorten  also  the  duration  of  imprisonment  aAer 
trial,  by  the  means  here  described ;  and  I  am 
satisfied  our  prisons  would  soon  lose,  or  rather 
would  never  see,  half  the  number  of  their  pre- 
sent inhabitants.  The  long  duration  of  impri- 
sonment, where  the  discipline  is  less  severe, 
renders  it  perfectly  familiar,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, not  only  destitute  of  any  useful  influ- 
ence, but  obviously  productive  of  the  worst 
effects;  yet  this  is  the  present  practice;  and  I 
think,  indeed,  criminals  ai^  now  sentenced  to  a 
longer  period  of  confinement  than  formerly. 

•*The  deprivation  of  liberty  certainly  is  a 
punishment  under  any  circumstances ;  butibe 
system  generally  pursued  in  our  gaols  might 
rather  be  considered  as  a  palliative  of  that  pcn- 
ishment,  than  to  make  it  effectual  to  any  good 
purpose.  An  idle  life,  society  unrestrained, 
with  associates  of  similar  character  and  habits, 
better  fare  and  lodgings  in  many  cases,  and 
in  ftw,  if  any,  worse  than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  hard-working  and  industrious  peasant;  and 
very  often  much  better  than  the  prisoners  were 
in  the  enjoyment  of  before  they  were  appre- 
hended. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  -could  be  devised  more 
agreeable  to  all  the  different  classes  of  offenders 
than  this  sort  of  treatment:  the  old  hardened 
sinner,  the  juvenile  offender,  or  the  idle  va^ 
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xMdfWho  rans  away  and  leaves  a  sick  wife 
ind  family  to  be  provided  for  by  his  parish, 
iiike  have  little  or  no  apprehension,  at  present, 
9f  any  imprisonment  to  which  they  may  be  sen- 
tenced; and  ihas  are  the  most  effective  means 
we  possess  to  correct  and  reform  rendered 
totally  unavailable,  and  even  perverted,  to  the 
more  certain  ruin  of  those  who  might  be  restored 
to  society  good  and  valuable  members  of  it« 

"There  are,  it  is  true,  various  occupations 
now  introduced  into  many  prisons,  but  which,  I 
confess,  I  think  of  very  little  use ;  drawing  and 
preparing  straws,  platting,  knitting,  heading 
pins,  &c,  weaving  and  working  at  a  trade  even, 
as  it  is  generally  carried  on — prisoners  coaxed 
to  the  performance  of  it,  the  task  easy,  the  re- 
gard immediate — afford  rather  the  means  of 
passing  away  the  time  agreeably.  These  occa- 
patioos  are,  indeed,  better  than  absolute  idleness, 
notwithstanding  that  imprisonment  may  be  ren- 
dered less  irksome  thereby.  I  am  far  from 
den}iDg  the  advantage,  still  less  would  I  be  sup- 
posed to  derogate  from  the  merits  of  those  who, 
with  every  feeling  of  humanity,  and  with  inde- 
fatigable pains,  in  many  instances,  have  esta- 
blished snch  means  of  employment ;  and  some 
of  them  for  women,  with  washing,  dec,  amount 
to  hard  labour;  but  I  contend  that,  for  men,  they 
are  applicable  only  to  a  house  of  industry  and 
bj  DO  means  salted  to  the  corrective  discipline 
which  shonld  be  found  in  a  prison .  Individuals 
ve  sent  here  to  be  punished  and  for  that  sole 
purpose ;  in  many  cases  for  crimes  which  have 
induced  the  forfeiture  of  life:  they  are  not  sent 
to  be  educated,  or  apprenticed  to  a  trade.  The 
horrors  of  dung^eon  imprisonment,  to  the  credit 
of  the  age,  no  longer  exist.  But,  if  no  cause  of 
dread  is  substituted,  by  what  indication  of  com- 
mon sense  is  it  that  we  send  criminals  there  at 
&in  If  prisons  are  to  be  made  into  places  in 
which  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  may 
be  well  fed,  clothed,  lodged,  educated  and  taught 
t  trade,  where  they  may  find  pleasant  society, 
and  arc  required  not  to  take  heed  fof  the  mor- 
row, the  present  inhabitants  should  be  turned 
out,  and  the  most  deserving  and  industrious  of 
our  poorest  fellow-subjects  should  be  invited  to 
take  ibeir  place,  which  I  have  no  doubt  they 
would  be  eager  to  do." — Wetiem,  pp.  13-17. 

In  these  sentiments  we  most  cordially  agree. 
They  are  well  worth  the  most  serious  attention 
of  the  society. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  from  Mr.  Western's 
book  of  what  a  prison  life  should  be.  It  is  im- 
fK^ible  to  write  with  more  good  sense,*and  a 
Bore  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject 

''The  operations  of  the  day  should  begin  with 
1^  greatest  punctuality  at  a  given  hour;  and  as 
*ooQ  as  the  prisoners  have  risen  from  their 
^^ithey  shonld  be,  according  to  their  several 
Masses,  marched  to  the  workhouses,  where  they 
should  be  kept  to  hard  labour  two  hours  at 
least;  from  thence  they  should  be  taken  back  to 
wasb,shave,  comb  and  clean  themselves;  thence 
to  the  chapel  to  hear  a  short  prayer,  or  the  go- 
vernor or  deputy  shonld  read  to  them  in  their 
respective  day-rooms;  and  then  their  breakfast, 
which  may,  altogether,  occupy  an  hour  and  a 
half  or  more.  I  have  stated,  in  a  former  part  of 
ny  letter,  that  the  hours  of  meals  and  leisure 
Aould  be  in  solitnde,  in  the  sleeping  cells  of  the 


prison ;  but  I  presume,  for  the  moment,  this  may 
not  always  be  practicable.  I  will,  therefore, 
consider  the  case  as  if  the  classes  assembled  a' 
meal-times  in  the  different  day-rooms.  After 
breakfast  they  should  return  to  hard  labour  for 
three  or  four  hours,  and  then  take  another  hour 
for  dinner;  labour  after  dinner  two  or  three 
hours,  and  their  supper  given  them  to  eat  in 
solitude  in  their  sleeping  cells. 

**This  marching  backwards  and  forwards  to 
chapel  and  mill-house,  dec.,  may  appear  objec- 
tionable, but  it  has  net  been  so  represented  to 
me  in  the  prisons  where  it  actually  now  takes 
place;  and  it  is,  to  my  apprehension,  materially 
useful  in  many  respects.  The  object  is  to  keep 
the  prisoners  in  a  state  of  constant  motion,  so 
that  there  shall  be  no  lounging  time  or  loitering, 
which  is  always  favourable  to  mischief  or  cabal. 
For  the  same  reason  it  is  I  propose  two  hours* 
labour  the  moment  they  are  up,  and  before 
washing,  &c.,  that  there  may  be  no  time  lost, 
and  that  they  may  begin  the  day  by  a  portion 
of  labour,  which  will  tend  to  keep  them  quiet 
and  obedient  the  remainder  of  it.  Each  interval 
for  meal,  thus  occurring  between  labour  hours, 
has  also  a  tendency  to  render  the  mischief  of  in- 
tercourse less  probable,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
evening  association,  which  is  most  to  be  appre- 
hended in  this  respect,  is  entirely  cut  off.  The 
frequent  moving  of  the  prisoners  from  place  to 
place  keeps  the  governor  and  sub-officers  of  the 
prison  in  a  similar  state  of  activity  and  atten- 
tion, which  is  likewise  of  advantage,  though 
their  numbers  should  be  such  as  to  prevent 
their  duty  becoming  too  arduous  or  irksome. 
Their  situation  is  not  pleasant  and  their  respon- 
sibility is  great.  An  able  and  attentive  governor, 
who  executes  all  his  arduous  duties  with  unre- 
mitting zeal  and  fidelity,  is  a  most  valuable 
public  servant  and  entitled  to  the  greatest  re- 
spect. He  must  be  a  man  of  no  ordinary  capa- 
city, with  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  mind, 
possessing  a  control  over  his  own  passions, 
firm  and  undaunted,  a  character  that  commands 
from  those  under  him,  instinctively,  as  it  were, 
respect  and  regard.  In  vain  are  our  buildings, 
and  rules,  and  regulations,  if  the  choice  of  a 
governor  is  not  made  an  object  of  primary  and 
most  solicitous  attention  and  consideration. 

"It  does  not  appear  to  me  necessary  for  the 
prisoners  to  have  more  than  three  hours'  leisure, 
inclusive  of  meal-times;  and  I  am  convinced 
the  close  of  the  day  must  be  in  solitude.  Eight 
or  ten  hours  will  have  passed  in  company  with 
their  fellow-prisoners  of  the  same  class  (for  1 
am  presuming  that  a  separate  compartment  of 
the  workhouse  will  be  allotted  to  each)  where, 
though  they  cannot  associate  to  enjoy  society 
as  they  would  wish,  no  gloom  of  solitude  can 
oppress  them :  there  is  more  danger  even  then 
of  too  close  an  intercourse  and  conversation, 
though  a  ready  cure  is  in  that  case  to  be  found 
by  a  wheel  put  in  motion,  the  noLse  of  which 
speedily  overcomes  the  voice.  Some  time  aAer 
Saturdav  night  should  be  allowed  to  them,  more 
particularly  to  cleanse  themselves  and  their 
clothes,  and  they  should  have  a  bath,  cold  or 
warm,  if  necessary;  and  on  the  Sunday  they 
should  be  dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  and  the 
day  should  be  spent  wholly  in  the  chapel,  ihr 
cell,  and  the  airing-ground;  the  latter  in  presence 
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of  a  day-watchman,  as  I  have  described  to  be  in 
practice  at  Warwick.  I  say  nothing  about 
uaching:  to  read,  write,  work,  Ac.  &c.;  any  pro- 
portion of  time  necessary  for  any  useful  pur- 
pose may  be  spared  from  the  hours  of  labour  or 
of  rest,  according  to  circumstances ;  but  I  do  not 
place  any  reliance  upon  improvement  in  any 
branch  of  education :  they  would  not,  indeed,  be 
there  long  enough.  All  I  want  them  to  learn  is, 
that  there  exists  the  means  of  punishment  for 
crime,  and  be  fully  impressed  with  dread  of  re- 
petition of  what  they  have  undergone ;  and  a 
short  time  will  suffice  for  that  purpose.  Now, 
if  each  successive  day  was  spent  in  this  manner, 
can  it  be  doubted  that  the  frequent  commission 
of  crime  would  be  checked,  and  more  done  to 
deter,  correct  and  reform  than  could  be  accom- 
plished by  any  other  punishment  1  A  period  of 
such  discipline,  longer  or  shorter,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  ofience,  would  surely  be  suffi- 
cient for  any  violation  of  the  law  short  of  mur- 
der, or  that  description  of  outrage  which  is  likely 
to  lead  on  to  the  perpetration  of  it.  This  sort  of 
treatment  is  not  to  be  overcome :  it  cannot  be 
braved,  or  laughed  at,  or  disregarded,  by  any 
force  of  animal  spirits,  however  strong  or  vigo- 
rous of  mind  or  body  the  individual  may  be. 
The  dull,  unvarying  course  of  hard  labour,  with 
hard  fare  and  seclusion,  must  in  time  become 
so  painfully  irksome,  and  so  wear  and  distress 
him,  that  he  will  inevitably,  in  the  end,  be  sub- 
dued."—W»/mi,  pp.  64-69. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Report  of  the  Prison 
Society  so  good  as  this. 

The  society  very  properlv  observe  upon  the 
badness  of  town  jails,  and  the  necessity  for 
their  suppression.  Most  towns  cannot  spare  the 
funds  necessary  for  building  a  good  jail.  Shop- 
keepers cannot  spare  the  time  for  its  superin- 
icndence ;  and  hence  it  happens  that  town  jails 
are  almost  always  in  a  disgraceful  state.  The 
society  frequently  allude  to  the  diffusion  of 
tracts.  If  education  is  to  be  continued  in  jails, 
and  tracts  are  to  be  dispersed,  we  cannot  help 
lamenting  that  the  tracts^  though  full  of  good 
principles,  are  so  intolerably  stupid — and  all 
apparently  constructed  upon  the  supposition, 
that  a  thief  or  a  peccant  ploughman  is  inferior 
in  common  sense  to  a  boy  of  five  years  old.  The 
story  generally  is,  that  a  labourer  with  six  chil- 
dren has  nothing  to  live  upon  but  mouldy  bread 
and  dirty  water;  yet  nothing  can  exceed  his 
cheerfulness  and  content — no  murmurs — no 
discontent:  of  mutton  he  has  scarcely  heard — 
of  bacon  he  never  dreams:  furfurous  bread 
and  the  water  of  the  pool  constitute  his  food, 
establish  his  felicity,  and  excite  his  warmest 
gratitude.  The  squire  or  parson  of  the  parish 
always  happens  to  be  walking  bv  and  overhears 
him  praying  for  the  king  and  the  members  for 
the  county,  and  for  all  in  authority ;  and  it  gene- 
rally ends  with  their  offering  him  a  shilUng, 
which  this  excellent  man  declares  he  does  not 
want,  and  will  not  accept!  These  are  the 
pamphlets  which  Goodies  and  Noodles  are  dis- 
persing with  unwearied  diligence.  It  would  be 
a  great  blessing  if  some  genius  would  arise  who 
bad  a  talent  of  writing  for  the  poor.  He  would 
be  of  more  value  than  many  poets  living  npon 
the  banks  of  lakes— or  even  (though  we  think 
highly  of  ourselves)  of  greater  value  than  many 


reviewing  men  living  in  the  garrets  of  tti4 
north. 

The  society  offer  some  comments  upon  th« 
prison  bill  now  pending,  and  which  nnforto* 
nately*  for  the  cause  of  prison  improvement 
has  been  so  long  pending  m  the  legislature.  la 
the  copy  of  this  bill,  as  it  stands  at  present, 
nothing  is  said  of  the  limitation  of  numbers  in 
any  particular  class.  *We  have  seen  forty  felons 
of  one  class  in  one  yard  before  trial.  If  this 
is  to  continue,  all  prison  improvement  is  a  mere 
mockery.  Separate  sleeping  cells  should  be 
enacted  positively,  and  not  in  words,  which 
leave  this  improvement  optional.  If  any  visit- 
ing justice  dissents  from  the  majority ,f  it  should 
be  lawful  for  him  to  give  a  separate  report  upon 
the  state  of  the  prison  and  prisoners  to  the  judge 
or  the  quarter  sessions.  All  such  reports  of 
any  visiting  magistrate  or  magistrates,  not  ex- 
ceeding a  certain  length,  should  be  pdblisbed 
in  the  county  papers.  The  chairman's  report 
to  the  secretary  of  state  should  be  published  in 
the  same  manner.  The  great  panacea  is  pub- 
licity ;  it  is  this  which  secures  compliance  with 
wise  and  just  laws,  more  than  all  the  penalties 
they  contain  for  their  own  preservation. 

We  object  to  the  reading  and  writing  clause. 
A  poor  man,  who  is  lucky  enough  to  have  his 
son  committed  for  a  felony,  educates  him,  under 
such  a  system,  for  nothing ;  while  the  virtuous 
simpleton  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  is  pay- 
ing by  the  quarter  for  these  attainments.  He 
sees  clergymen  and  ladies  busy  with  the  larce- 
nous pupil;  while  the  poor  lad, who  respects 
the  eighth  commandment,  is  consigned,  in  some 
dark  alley,  to  the  frowns  and  blows  of  a  ragged 
pedagogue.  It  would  be  the  safest  way,  where 
a  prisoner  is  kept  upon  bread  and  water  alone, 
to  enact  that  the  allowance  of  bread  should  not 
be  less  than  a  pound  and  a  half  for  men,  and  a 
pound  for  women  and  boys.  We  strongly  re- 
commend, as  mentioned  in  a  previous  number, 
that  four  sorts  of  diet  should  be  enacted  for 
every  prison;  1st,  Bread  and  water;  2d,  Better 
prison  diet ;  8d,  Best  prison  diet ;  4ih,  Free  diet 
— the  second  and  third  to  be  defined  by^  the 
visiting  magistrates.  All  sentences  of  impri- 
sonment should  state  to  which  of  these  diets  the 
prisoner  is  to  be  confined;  and  all  deviation 
from  it  on  the  part  of  the  prison  officers  should 
be  punished  with  very  severe  penalties.  The 
regulation  of  prison  diet  in  a  prison  is  a  point 
of  the  very  highest  importance ;  and  to  ask  of 
visiting  magistrates  that  they  should  doom  to 
bread  and  water  a  prisoner  whom  the  law  has 
left  at  liberty  to  purchase  whatever  he  has  the 
money  to  procure,  is  a  degree  of  seventy  which 
it  is  hardly  fair  to  expect  from  country  geaile 
men,  and,  if  expected,  those  expectations  will 
not  be  fulfilled.  The  whole  system  of  diet,  one 
of  the  main-springs  of  all  prison  discipline,  will 
get  out  of  order,  if  its  arrangement  is  left  to  the 
interference  of  magistrates  and  not  to  the  aei> 
tence  of  the  judge.  Free  diet  and  bread  diet 
need  no  interpretation :  and  the  jailer  will  take 
care  to  furnish  the  judge  with  the  definitions  of 

•  The  oount^  of  York,  with  a  priion  under  presentment, 
has  been  waiting  nearly  three  years  for  this  bill,  in  ordei 
to  proceed  upon  the  improvement  of  their  county  Jail. 

t  It  would  be  an^ntertainin^  change  in  human  a£Qut« 
to  determine  every  thing  by  mtnoritUs  They  are  aicjii 
always 't  the  righL 
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teller  prison  diet  and  best  prison  dieL  A  know- 
ledge of  the  diet  prescribed  in  a  jail  is  absolutely 
■ecessary  for  the  justice  of  the  case.    Diet  dif- 
fers so  much  in  different  prisons,  that  six  weeks 
in  one  prison  is  as  severe  a  pnnishment  as  three 
months  in  another.    If  any  country  gentleman, 
en^geA  in  legislation  for  prisons,  is  inclined  to 
ondenralae  the  importance  of  these  regulations, 
let  him  appeal  to  his  own  experience,  and  re- 
member, in  the  vacuity  of  the  country,  how 
often  he  thinks  of  his  dinner,  and  of  what  there 
vill  be  for  dinner ;  and  how  much  his  amenity 
and  courtesy  for  the  evening  depend  upon  the 
successful  execution  of  this  meaU    But  there  is 
nobody  so  gluttonous  and  sensual  as  a  thief; 
and  he  will  feel  much  more  bitterly  fetters  on 
his  mouth  than  his  heels.    It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  a  gentleman  is  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  manslaughter  in  a  duel,  or  for  a  libel. 
Are  visiting  justices  to  doom  such  a  prisoner  to 
bread  and  water,  or  are  they  to  make  an  invidi- 
OQS  distinction  between  him  and  the  other  pri- 
soners? The  diet  should  be  ordered  by  the  juage, 
or  it  never  will  be  well  ordered— or  ordered  at 
all: 

The  most  extraordinary  clause  in  the  bill  is 
the  following — 

**  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  in  case  any 
criminal  prisoner  shall  be  guilty  of  any  repeated 
offence  a|^ainst  the  rules  of  the  prison,  or  shall 
be  guilty  of  ant/ greater  offence  which  the  jailer 
or  keeper  is  not  by  this  act  empowered  to  pun- 
ish, the  said  jailer  or  keeper  shall  report  the 
lame  to  the  visiting  justices,  or  one  of  them,  for 
the  time  being;  and  such  justices,  or  one  of 
them,  shall  have  power  to  inquire  upon  oath, 
and  determine  concerning  any  such  offence  so 
reported  to  him  or  them,  and  shall  order  the 
offender  to  be  punished,  either  by  moderate 
whipping,  repeated  whippings,  or  by  close  con- 
finement, for  any  term  not  exceeding  .' — 
Aetf  p.  21. 

Upon  this  clause,  any  one  justice  may  order 
repealed  whippings  for  any  offence  greater  than 
that  which  the  jailer  may  punish.  Our  respect 
for  the  committee  will  only  allow  us  to  say,  that' 
we  hope  this  clause  will  be  reconsidered.  We 
beg  leave  to  add,  that  there  should  be  a  return 
to  the  principal  secretary  of  state  of  recommit- 
ments as  well  as  commitments. 

It  is  no  mean  pleasure  to  see  this  attention  to 
jail-discipline  travelling  from]  England  to  the 
detestable  and  despotic  governments  of  the  con- 
tinent,— to  see  the  health  and  life  of  captives 
admitted  to  be  of  any  importance,-^to  perceive 
that  human  creatures  in  dungeons  are  of  more 
consequence  than  rats  and  black  beetles.  All 
this  is  nev^— is  some  little  gained  upon  ty- 
ranny; aiKd  for  it  we  are  indebted  to  the  labours 
of  the  Prison  Society.  Still  the  state  of  prisons, 
on  many  parts  of  the  continent,  is  shocking  Ik> 
yond  all  description. 

It  is  a  most  inconceivable  piece  of  cruelty  and 
absuniity  in'the  English  law, that  the  prisoner's 
counsel,  when  he  is  tried  for  any  capital  felony, 
is  not  allowed  to  speak  for  him ;  and  this  we 
hope  the  new  prison  bill  will  correct.  Nothing 
ean  be  more  ridiculous  in  point  of  reasoning,  or 
Bore  atrociously  cruel  and  unjust  in  point  of 
fact.  Any  number  of  counsel  may  be  employed 
io  take  away  the  poor  man's  life.    They  are  at 


full  liberty  to  talk  as  long  as  they  like;  but  no- 
a  syllable  is  to  be  uttered  in  his  defence — not  a 
sentence  to  show  why  the  prisoner  is  not  to  be 
hung.  This  practice  is  so  utterly  ridiculous  to 
any  body  but  lawyers  (to  whom  nothing  that  is 
customary  is  ridiculous),  that  men  not  versai.t 
with  courts  of  justice  will  not  believe  it.  It  is, 
indeed,  so  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  common 
cant  of  the  humanity  of  the  English  law,  that  it 
is  oAen  considered  to  be  the  mistake  of  the  nar- 
rator, rather  than  the  imperfection  of  the  sys- 
tem. We  must  take  this  opportunity,  therefore, 
of  making  a  few  observations  on  this  very 
strange  and  anomalous  practice. 

The  common  argument  used  in  its  defence  is 
that  the  judge  is  counsel  for  the  prisoner.  But 
the  defenders  of  this  piece  of  cruel  ^nd  barbar- 
ous nonsense  must  first  make  their  election, 
whether  they  consider  the  prisoner  to  be,  by 
this  arrangement,  in  a  better,  a  worse  or  an 
equally  good  situation  as  if  his  counsel  were 
allowed  to  plead  for  him.  If  he  is  in  a  worse 
situation,  wntf  is  he  so  placed!  Why  is  a  man, 
in  a  solemn  issue  of  life  or  death,  deprived  of 
any  fair  advantage  which  anv  suitor  in  any 
court  of  justice  possesses!  This  is  a  plea  of 
guilty  to  the  charge  we  make  against  the  prac- 
tice; and  its  advocates,  b^  such  concession,  are 
put  out  of  court.  But,  if  it  is  an  advantage,  or 
no  disadvantage,  whence  comes  it  that  the 
choice  of  this  advantage,  in  the  greatest  of  all 
human  concerns,  is  not  left  to  the  party  or  to 
his  friends!  If  the  question  concerns  a  foot- 
path— or  a  fat  ox — every  man  may  tell  his  own^ 
story,  or  employ  a  barrister  to  tell  it  for  him. 
The  law  leaves  the  litigant  to  decide  on  the 
method  most  conducive  to  his  own  interest. 
But,  when  the  question  is  whether  he  is  to  Kva 
or  die,  it  is  at  once  decided  for  him  that  his 
counsel  are  to  be  dumb!  And  yet,  so  ignorant 
are  men  of  their  own  interests,  that  there  is  not 
a  single  man  tried  who  would  not  think  it  a 
great  privilege  if  counsel  were  allowed  to  speaV 
in  his  favour,  and  who  would  not  be  supremely 
happy  to  lay  aside  the  fancied  advantage  of 
their  silence.  And  this  is  true  not  merely  ot 
ignorant  men ;  but  there  is  not  an  Old  Bailey 
barrister  who  would  not  rather  employ  another 
Old  Bailey  barrister  to  speak  for  him,  than  en- 
joy the  advantage  (as  the  phrase  is)  of  having 
the  judge  for  his  counsel.  But  in  what  sense, 
aAer  all,  is  the  judge  counsel  for  the  prisoner! 
He  states,  in  his  summing  up,  facts  as  they 
have  been  delivered  in  evidence;  and  he  tells 
the  jury  upon  what  points  they  are  to  decide: 
he  mentions  what  facts  are  in  favour  of  the 
prisoner,  and  what  bear  against  him;  and  he 
leaves  the  decision  to  the  jury.  Does  he  do 
more  than  this  in  favour  of  the  prisoner!  Does 
he  misstate!  does  he  mislead!  does  he  bring 
forward  arguments  on  one  side  of  the  question, 
and  omit  equally  important  arguments  on  the 
other!  If  so,  he  is  indeed  counsel  for  the  pri* 
soner;  but  then  who  is  judge!  who  takes  care 
of  the  interests  of  the  public  7  But  the  truth  is, 
he  does  no  such  thing;  he  does  merely  what  we 
have  stated  him  to  do ;  and  would  he  do  les.n, 
could  he  do  less,  if  the  prisoner's  counsel  spoke 
for  him!  If  an  argument  was  just,  or  an  in* 
ference  legitimate,  he  would  not  omit  the  one,  or 
refute  the  other,  because  they  had  been  put  i>r  •> 
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drawn  in  the  speech  of  the  prisoner*s  counsel. 
He  would  be  no  more  prejudiced  against  the 
defendant  in  a  criminal  than  in  a  civil  suit.  He 
would  select  from  the  speeches  of  both  counsel 
all  that  could  be  fairly  urged  for  or  against  the 
defendant,  and  he  would  reply  to  their  fallacious 
reasonings.    The  pure  administration  of  justice 
requires  of  him,  in  either  case,  the  same  con- 
duct.   Whether  the  whole  bar  spoke  for  the 
prisoner,  or  whether  he  was  leA  to  defend  him- 
self, what  can  the  judge  do,  or  what  ought  he  to 
do,  but  to  state  to  the  jury  the  facts  as  they  are 
given  in  evidence,  and  the  impression  these 
facts  have  made  upon  his  own  mind  1    In  the 
mean  time,  while  the  prisoner's  counsel  have 
been  compelled  to  be  silent,  the  accuser's,  the 
opposite  party,  have  enjoyed  an  immense  ad- 
vantage.   In  considering  what  bears  against 
the  prisoner,  the  judge  has  heard,  not  only  the 
suggestions  of  his  own  understanding,  but  he 
has  been  exposed  to  the  able  and  artful  reason- 
ing of  a  practised  advocate,  who  has  beea  pre- 
viously instructed  in  the  case  of  which  the 
judge  never  heard  a  syllable  before  he  came 
into  court.    Suppose  it  to  be  a  case  depending 
upon  circumstantial  evidence;  in  how  many 
new  points  of  view  may  a  man  of  genius  have 
placed  those  circumstances,  which  would  not 
have  occurred  to  the  judge  himself!     How 
many  inferences  may  he  have  drawn,  which 
would  have  been  unnoticed  but  for  the  efibrts 
of  a  man  whose  bread  and  fame  depend  upon 
his  exertions,  and  who  has  purposel}*',  and  on 
contract,  flung  the  whole  force  of  his  under- 
standing into  one  scale!    In  the  mean  time,  the 
prisoner  can  say  nothing,  for  he  has  not  the  giA 
of  learned  speech;  his  counsel  can  say  nolKing, 
though  he  has  communicated  with  the  prisoner, 
and  could  place  the  whole  circumstances,  per- 
haps, in  the  fairest  and  clearest  point  of  view 
for  the  accused  party.   By  the  courtesy  of  Eng- 
land this  is  caWed  Justice — we  in  the  north  can- 
not admit  of  the  correctness  of  the  appellation. 
It  seems  utterly  to  be  forgotten,  in  estimating 
this  practice,  that  two  understandings  are  better 
tlian  one.  The  judge  must  inevitably  receive  manv 
new  views  against  the  prisoner  by  the  speech 
of  one  counsel,  and  lose  many  views  in  favour 
of  the  prisoner  by  the  silence  of  the  other.    We 
are  not  to  suppose  (like  ladies  going  into  court 
in  an  assize  town)  that  the  judge  would  have 
thought  of  every  thing  which  the  counsel  against 
the  prisoner  has  said,  and  which  the  counsel 
tor  the  prisoner  would  have  said.    The  judge, 
wigged  and  robed  as  he  is,  is  often  very  inferior 
in  acuteness  to  either  of  the  persons  who  are 
pleading  under  him — a  cold,  slow,  parchment 
and  precedent  man,  without  passions  or  pree- 
cordia, — perhaps  a  sturdy  brawler  for  church 
and  king, — or  a  quiet  man  of  ordinary  abilities, 
steadily,  though  perhaps  conscientiously,  fol- 
lowing those  in  power  through  thick  and  thin — 
through  right  and  wrong.  •  Whence  comes  it 
that  the  method  of  getting  at  truth,  which  is  so 
excellent  on  all  common  occasions,  should  be 
considered  as  so  improper  on  the  greatest  of  all 
occasions,  where  the  lifeof  a  man  is  concerned! 
If  an  acre  of  land  is  to  be  lost  or  won,  one  man 
says  all  that  can  be  said  on  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion— another  on  the  other;  and  the  jury,  aided 
«  by  the  impartiality  of  the  judge,  decide.    The 


wit  of  man  can  devise  no  better  method  of  disem 
tangling  difficulty,  exposing  falsehood,  and  d^ 
tecting  truth.  **  Teli  me  why  Iain  hurried  moay  ic 
a  premature  deaths  and  no  man  suffered  to  speak  im 
my  defence,  when  at  this  very  moment,  ana  in  my 
}t€aring,  all  the  eloquence  of  the  bar,  on  the  other 
side  of  your  justice  hall,  is  employed  in  defending 
a  path  or  a  hedge?  Isafootoj  land  dearer  to  axty 
man  than  my  life  is  to  me?  The  civil  plaintiff l^n* 
not  trusted  the  smallest  part  of  his  fate  or  fur^ 
tune  to  his  own  effortsg  and  will  you  grofit  me  no 
assistance  of  superior  wisdom,  who  have  suffered  a 
long  famine  to  purchase  it — who  am  broken  bv 
priMn — brtJceti  by  chains — and  so  shamed  by  thts 
dress  of  guilt,  and  abashed  by  the  presence  of  my 
supertorh,  that  I  have  no  loords  which  you  couid 
hear  without  derision — that  1  could  not  give  watf 
for  a  moment  to  the  fulness  and  agitation  o/*  my 
rude  heart  without  moving  your  contempt?  So 
spoke  a  wretched  creature  to  a  judge  in  our 
hearing!  and  what  answer  could  be  givca  but 
"Jailer,  take  him  away?" 

We  are  well  aware  that  a  great  decency  of 
language  is  observed  by  the  counsel  employed 
against  the  prisoner,  in  consequence  of  the 
silence  imposed  upon  the  opposite  counsel ;  but 
then,  though  there  is  a  decency  as  far  as  con- 
cerns impassioned  declamation,  yet  there  is  no 
restraint,  and  there  can  be  no  restraint,  upon 
the  reasoning  powers  of  a  counsellor.    He  may 
put  together  the  circumstances  of  an  imputed 
crime  in  the  most  able,  artful  and  ingenious 
manner,  without  the  slightest  vehemence  or 
passion.    We  hav?  no  objection  to  this,  if  any 
counter  statement  were  permitted.    We  want 
only  fair  play.   Speech  for  both  sides,  or  speech 
for  none.    The  first  would  be  the  wiser  system ; 
but  the  second  would  be  clear  from  the  intolera- 
ble cruelty  of  the  present.    We  see  no  harm 
that  would  ensue,  if  both  advocates  were  to  fol- 
low their  own  plan  without  restraint.    But,  if 
the  feelings  are  to  be  excluded  in  all  causes  of 
this  nature  (which  seems  very  absurd),  then  let 
the  same  restraint  be  exacted  from  both  sides* 
It  might  very  soon  be  established,  as  the  eti- 
quette of  the  bar,  that  the  pleadings  on  both 
sides  were  expected  to  be  calm,  and  to  consist 
of  reasoning  upon  the  facts.    In  high  treason, 
where  the  partiality  of  the  judge  and  power  uf 
the  court  are  suspected,  this  absurd  incapacity 
of  being  heard  by  counsel  is  removed.    No 
body  pretends  to  say,  in  such  cases,  that  the 
judge  would  be  counsel  for  the  prisoner;  and 
yet,  how  many  thousand  cases  are  there  in  a 
free  country  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  high 
treason,  and  where  the  spirit  of  party,  unknown 
to  himself,  may  get  possession  of  a  jud^e? 
Suppose  any  trial  for  murder  to  have  takes 
place  in  the  Manchester  riots, — ^will  any  roan 
say  that  the  conduct  of  many  judges  on  such  a 
question  ought  not  to  have  been  watched  witk 
the  most  jealous  circumspection  1    Would  any 
prisoner — would  any  fair  mediator  between  the 
prisoner  and  the  public— be  satisfied  at  such  a 
period  with  the  axiom  that  the  judge  is  coonsel 
for  the  prisoner  1  We  are  not  saying  that  there  is 
no  judge  who  might  not  be  so  trusted,  but  that 
all  judges  are  not,  at  all  times,  to  be  so  intmsted. 
We  are  not  saying  that  any  judge  would  wil- 
fully do  wrong;  but  that  many  might  be  led  to 
do  wrong  by  passions  and  prejudices  of  which 
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tkuf  #ere  unconscious ;  and  that  the  real  safe- 
faaid  to  the  prisoner,  the  best,  the  only  safe- 
goanl,  is  foil  liberty  of  speech  for  the  counsel 
be  has  employed. 

What  vould  be  the  discipline  of  that  hospi- 
td  where  medical  assistance  was  allowed  in  all 
trifling  complaints,  and  withheld  in  every  case 
of  real  danger!  where  Bailey  and  Halford  were 
bvished  upon  stomach-aches  and  refused  in 
tfphus  fever  ?  where  the  dying  patient  beheld 
the  greatest  skill  employed  upon  trifling  evils  of 
others,  and  was  told,  because  his  was  a  case  of 
iUe  and  death,  that  the  cook  or  the  nurse  was  to 
be  his  physician? 

Suppose  so  intolerable  an  abuse  (as  the  at- 
romey  and  solicitor-general  would  term  it)  had 
been  established,  and  that  a  law  for  its  correc- 
tion was  now  fir^t  proposed,  entitled  an  Act  id 
pmxni  ike  Counsel  for  rrisonerafrom  being  heard 
in  thar  Defence  J  !  ! 

Wliat  evil  would  result  from  allowing  counsel 
to  be  heard  in  defence  of  prisoners  ?    Would 
too  many  people  be  hung  from  losing  that  ifalu- 
able  cooDsellor,  the  judge  t  or  would  too  few 
people  be  hnngi  or  would  things  remain  much 
as  ihey  are  at  present  t    We  never  could  get 
the  admirers  of  this  practice  to  inform  us  what 
the  results  would  be  of  deviating  from  it ;  and 
we  are  the  more  particularly  curious  upon  this 
point,  because  our  practice  is  decidedly  the  re- 
verse, and  we  find  no  other  results  from  it  than 
a  iair  administration  of  criminal  justice.   In  all 
criminal  cases  that  require  the  intervention  of 
a  jury  in  Scotland,  a  prisoner  must  have,  1st,  a 
copy  of  the  indictment,  which  must  contain  a 
ratnute  specification  of  the  ofience  charged; 
3dly,  a  list  of  witnesses;  8dly,  a  list  of  the  as- 
size; and,  4thly,  in  every  question  that  occurs, 
and  in  all  addresses  to  the  jury,  the  prisoner's 
counsel  has  the  last  word.  Where  is  the  boasted 
mercy  of  the  English  law  aAer  this  1 

The  truth  is,  it  proceeds  from  the  error  which, 
in  all  dark  ages,  pervades  all  codes  of  laws,  of 
confounding  the  accused  with  the  guilty.  In  the 
early  part  of  our  state  trials,  the  prisoners  were 
not  allowed  to  bring  evidence  against  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  crown.  For  a  long  period  aAer 
this,  the  witnesses  of  the  prisoner  were  not  suf- 
fered to  be  examined  upon  oath.  One  piece  of 
cruelty  and  folly  has  given  way  aAer  another. 
Each  has  been  defended  by  the  attorney  and 
solieitor-general  for  the  time,  as  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  state,  and  the 
most  perfect  performance  of  our  illustrious  an- 
cestors. The  last  grand  hope  of  every  foolish 
person  is  the  silence  of  the  prisoner's  counsel. 
In  the  defence  of  this,  it  will  be  seen  what  stu- 
pidity driven  to  despair  can  achieve.  We  beg 
pardon  for  this  digression ;  but  flesh  and  blood 
cannot  endure  the  nonsense  of  lawyers  upon 
this  snbject. 

The  society  have  some  very  proper  remarks 
upon  the  religious  instructions  of  the  chaplain — 
an  appointment  of  vast  importance  and  utility; 
Qofortanaiely  very  ill  paid,  and  devolving  en- 
tirely opon  the  lower  clergy.  It  is  said  that  the 
present  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  Dr.  Ryder,  goes 
into  jails  and  busies  himself  with  the  temporal 
vretcbedness  and  the  eternal  welfare  of  the 
prisoners.  If  this  is  so,  it  does  him  great 
Vonour,  and  is  a  noble  exainnle  to  all  ranks  of 


clergy  who  are  snbject  to  him.  Above  all,  dc 
not  let  us  omit  the  following  beautiful  anecdote 
while  we  are  talking  of  good  and  pious  men. 

''The  committee  cannot  refrain  from  extract 
ing  from  the  report  of  the  Paris  Society,  the 
interesting  anecdote  of  the  excellent  Pdre  Jouv 
Sony,  who  being  sent,  by  the  Consul  at  Algiers, 
to  minister  to  the  slaves,  fixed  his  residence  in 
their  prison;  and,  during  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  never  qaitied  his  post.  Being  compelled 
to  repair  to  France,  for  a  short  period,  he  re- 
turned again  to  the  prison,  and  at  length  resign- 
ed his  breath  in  the  midst  of  those  for  whose 
interests  he  had  laboured,  and  who  were  dearer 
to  him  than  life." — Report,  p.  30. 

It  seems  to  be  a  very  necessary  part  of  the 
prison  system,  that  any  poor  person,  when  ac- 
quitted, should  be  passed  to  his  parish ;  and 
that  all  who  are  acquitted  should  be  immediaiefy 
liberated.  At  present,  a  prisoner,  aAer  acquit- 
tal, is  not  liberated  till  the  grand  jury  are  dis- 
missed,* in  case  (as  it  is  said)  any  more  bills 
should  be  preferred  against  him.  This  is  really 
a  considerable  hardship;  and  we  do  not  see, 
upon  the  same  principle,  why  the  prisoner  may 
not  be  detained  for  another  assize.  To  justify 
such  a  practice,  notice  should,  at  all  events,  be 
given  to  the  jailer  of  intention  to  prefer  other 
charges  against  him.  To  detain  a  man  who  is 
acquitted  of  ell  of  which  he  has  been  accused, 
and  who  is  accused  of  nothing  more,  merely 
because  he  mai/  be  aeeueed  of  something  martt 
seems  to  be  a  great  perversion  of  justice.  The 
greatest  of  all  prison  improvements,  however,  ^ 
would  be  the  delivery  of  jails  four  times  in  the 
year.  It  would  save  expense;  render  justice 
more  terrible,  by  rendering  it  more  prompt; 
facilitate  classification,  by  lessening  numbers ; 
keep  constantly  alive,  in  the  minds  of  wicked 
men,  the  dread  of  the  law;  and  diminish  the 
unjust  suflerings  of  those  who,  aAer  long  im- 
prisonment, are  found  innocent. 

"  From  documents,"  says  Mr.  Western,  "upon 
the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1819, 1 
drew  out  an  account,  which  I  have  already  ad- 
verted to  in  part,  but  which  I  shall  restate  here, 
as  it  places,  in  a  strong  point  of  view,  the  ex- 
tent of  injustice,  and  inconsistency,  too,  arising 
out  of  the  present  system.  It  appeared  that,  at 
the  Maidstone  Lent  Assizes  of  that  year  there 
were  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  prisoners 
for  trial ;  of  these,  seventeen  were  in  prison  be- 
fore the  1st  of  October,  eighty-three  before  the 
1st  of  January,  the  shortest  period  of  confine- 
ment before  trial  being  six  months  of  the  former, 
three  months  of  the  latter.  Nothing  can  show 
us  more  plainly  the  injustice  of  such  confine- 
ment than  the  known  fact  of  six  months'  impri- 
sonment being  considered  a  sufficient  punish- 
ment for  half  the  felonies  that  are  committed 
but  the  case  is  stronger,  when  we  consider  the 
number  acquitted;  seven  teen  of  the  twenty-seven 
first  mentioned  were  acquitted,  nine  of  the  seven 
teen  were  discharged,  not  being  prosecuted,  or 
having  no  bill  found  against  them.  On  the 
other  side  it  appeared,  that  twenty-five  con 
victed  felons  were  sentenced  to  six  months'  im 
prisonment,  or  under,  the  longest  period  of 
whose  confinement  did  not,  therefore,  exceed 

*  This  has  since  been  done  away  with. 
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tlie  shortest  of  the  seventeen  acquitted,  or  that 
of  the  nice,  against  whom  no  charge  was  ad- 
daced;  there  were  three,  who,  aAer  heing  about 
seven  months  in  prison,  were  then  discharged, 
whilst  varioas  convicted  felons  suffered  six- 
sevenths  only  of  the  pnnishment,  including  the 
time  before  trial  as  well  as  after  condemnation. 
By  the  returns  from  the  Lent  Assizes  at  Chelms- 
ford, the  same  year,  the  cases  were  not  less 
striking  than  those  of  Maidstone :  the  total  nnm- 
berwas  one  hundred  and  sixty-six;  of  these, 
twenty-five  were  in  prison  before  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober, of  whom  eleven  were  acquitted,  and  of 
these  eleven,  six  were  discharged  without  any 
indictment  preferred ;  two  were  in  prison  eight 
months ;  three,  seven  months  and  fifteen  days, 
three,  six  months  and  fifteen  days.  On  the  other 
hand,  sixteen  convicted  of  felony,  were  consi- 
dered to  be  sufficiently  punished  by  imprisonment 
qnder  six  months.  Upon  the  whole,  it  appeared 
that  four  hundred  and  five  persons  had  been  in 
gaol  before  the  1st  of  October,  whilst  eight  hun- 
dred convicted  felons  were  sentenced  to  a  lighter 
punishment,  to  a  shorter  duration  of  imprison- 
ment, than  these  four  hundred  and  five  had  ac- 
tually undei^one. 

"It  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  upon  an  average, 
more  than  one-third  of  the  total  number  com- 
mitted for  trial  are  acquitted.  In  the  seven 
vears  ending  1819,  seventy-two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  persons  were  committed ; 
of  these,  fourteen  thousand  two  hundred  and 
ninety-one  were  acquitted  on  trial,  eleven  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  seventy-four  were  dis- 
charged, there  being  no  prosecutions,  or  no  bills 
found  against  them.  This  large  proportion  of 
acquittals  aggravates  the  evil  and  injustice  of 
long  confinement  before  trial;  but  were  it  other- 
wise,  what  possible  right  can  we  have  to  detain 
a  man  in  custody  six  months,  upon  any  charge 
exhibited  against  him,  before  he  is  brought  to 
trial  ?  What  excuse  or  palliation  can  be  found 
for  so  barbarous  a  violation  of  all  the  principles 
of  justice  and  humanity?  How  contemptible 
it  is,  by  way  of  defence,  to  talk  of  the  inexpe- 
diency of  increasing  the  number  of  the  judges, 
the  expense,  inconvenience,  trouble,  dec!  It  is 
wrong  to  contend  with  such  arguments  against 
the  unanswerable  claims  of  justice,  as  it  is  only 
to  admit  they  are  entitled  to  weight.  The  fact 
is,  we  are  so  completely  under  the  influence  of 
habitual  respect  for  established  practice,  that 
we  do  not  stop  to  question  the  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  any  serious  defects  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  that  can  be  capable  of  remedy. 
The  public  attention  has  never  been  earnestly 
and  steadily  fixed  and  devoted  to  the  attainment 
of  a  better  system." — Western,  pp.  80—83. 

The  public  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  Mr. 
Western  for  his  labours  on  this  subject.  We 
strongly  recommend  his  tract  for  general  cir- 
culation. It  is  full  of  stout  good  sense,  without 
one  particle  of  nonsense  or  fanaticism: — good 
English  stuff*,  of  the  most  improved  and  best 
sort.  Lord  Londonderry  has  assented  to  the 
measure;  and  his  assent  does  him  and  the 
government  very  great  credit.  It  is  a  measure 
of  first-rate  importance.  The  multiplicity  of 
imprisonments  is  truly  awful. 

within  the  distance  of  ten  miles  round  Lon- 
don, thirty-one  fairs  are  annuaUy  held,  which 


continue  eighty  days  within  the  space  of  wvn 
months.  The  effect  of  these  fairs,  in  filliag 
the  prisons  of  the  metropolis,  it  is  easy  to  ima* 
gine;  and  the  topic  is  very  wisely  and  prapertjr 
brought  forward  by  the  society. 

Nothing  can  be  so  absurd  as  the  reasonin:* 
used  about  Jlaah  kouaes.  They  are  suffered  tc 
exist,  it  seems,  because  it  is  easy  to  the  officen 
of  justice  to  find,  in  such  places,  the  prisoners 
of  whom  they  are  in  search!  But  the  verjr 
place  where  the  thief  is  found  is  most  probably 
the  place  which  made  him  .a  thief.  If  it  facili- 
tates the  search,  it  creates  the  necessity  for 
searching,  and  multiplies  guilt  while  it  pro- 
motes detection.  Wherever  thieves  are  known 
to  haunt,  that  place  should  be  instantly  purged 
of  thieves. 

We  have  pushed  this  article  to  a  length 
which  will  prevent  us  from  dwelling  upon  that 
part  of  the  plan  of  the  Prison  Society  which 
embraces  the  reformation  of  juvenile  delio- 
quents,  of  whom  it  is  calculated  there  are 
not  less  than  8000  in  London  who  gain  tbeir 
livelihood  by  thieving.  To  this  subject  we 
may,  perhaps,  refer  in  some  future  number. 
We  must  content  ourselves  at  present  with  a 
glimpse  at  the  youthful  criminals  of  the  metro- 
polis. 

**  Upon  a  late  occasion  (in  company  with  Mr* 
Samuel  Hoare,  the  chairman  of  the  Society  for 
the  Reform  of  Juvenile  Delinquents),  I  visited, 
about  midnight,  many  of  those  receptacles  of 
thieves  which  abound  in  this  metropolis.  We 
selected  the  night  of  that  day  in  which  an  eie- 
cution  had  taken  place;  and  our  object  wa9,to 
ascertain  whether  that  terrible  demonstration 
of  rigour  could  operate  even  a  short  suspeOj 
sion  of  iniquity,  and  keep  for  a  single  oigh 
the  votaries  of  crime  from  their  accastomcd 
orgies.  In  one  room,  I  recollect,  we  fonnd  a 
large  number  of  children  of  both  sexcsi  the 
oldest  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  in  the 
centre  of  these  a  man  who  had  been  described 
to  me  by  the  police  as  one  of  the  largest  sellers 
of  forged  bank-notes.  At  another  part,  we  were 
shown  a  number  of  buildings,  into  which  only 
children  were  allowed  to  enter,  and  in  which, 
if  you  could  obtain  admission,  which  yon  can- 
not, you  would  see  scenes  of  the  most  flagrant 
the  most  public,  and  the  most  shocking  d^ 
bauchery.  Have  I  not,  then,  a  right  to  say, 
that  you  are  growing  crimes  at  a  terrible  rate, 
and  producing  those  miscreapts  who  are  to  dis- 
turb the  public  peace,  plunder  the  public  pro- 
perty, and  to  become  the  scourge  and  the  dis- 
grace of  the  country  t" — Buxton,  pp.  66, 67. 

Houses  dedicated  to  the  debauchery  of  chU- 
dren,  where  it  is  impossible  to  enter ! !  ?  Whenw 
comes  this  impossibility!  , 

To  show  that  their  labours  are  not  needlessly 
continued,  the  society  make  the  following  statfr 
ment  of  the  present  state  of  prisons:— 

-  But  although  these  considerations  are  nigwj 
encouraging,  there  is  yet  much  to  accompi^*" 
in  this  work  of  national  improvement  w>  ex- 
tensive are  the  defects  of  classification,  that  i" 
ihirty  gaols,  constructed  for  the  confinemenj « 
2986  persons,  there  were,  at  one  time  in  thciw 
year,  no  fewer  than  6837  prisoners;  and  w« 
whole  number  imprisoned  it  those  g^^ "  ' 
ing  that  period,  amounted  to  io.703    Therean» 
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jfi  prisons  where  idleness  and  its  attendant 
erite  reign  unrestrained — where  the  sexes  are 
lot  separated— where  all  distinctions  of  crime 
sre  confounded — where  few  can  enter,  if  uncor- 
ropted,  withont  poUmion ;  and,  if  gailtj,  with- 
oQt  incurring  deeper  stains  of  criminality. — 
There  are  yet  prisons  which  receive  not  the 
plans  visits  of  a  Christian  minister — which  the 
light  of  knowledge  never  enters — and  where 
d»  truths  and  consolations  of  the  Gospel  are 
aerer  heard.-^There  are  yet  prisons  where,  for 
the  security  of  the  prisoners,  measures  are  re- 
sorted to  as  revolting  to  British  Keling  as  they 
ire  repugnant  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  English 
hm,"— Report,  pp.  63,  64. 

With  this  statement  we  take  our  leave  of  the 
subject  of  prisons,  thoroughly  convinced  that, 
siaee  the  fays  of  their  cleanliness  and  salu- 


brity, they  have  been  so  managed  as  to  become 
the  great  school  for  crimes  and  wretchedness  i 
and  that  the  public,  though  beginning  to  awake, 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  aware  of  this  fact,  and 
sufficiently  alarmed  at  it.  Mrs.  Fry  is  an  ami* 
able,  excellent  woman,  and  ten  thousand  times 
better  than  the  infamous  neglect  that  preceded 
her;  but  hers  is  not  the  method  to  stop  crimes. 
In  prisons,  which  are  really  meant  to  keep  the 
multitude  in  order,  and  to  be  a  terror  to  evil 
doers,  there  must  be  no  sharing  of  profits — no 
visiting  of  friends— no  education  but  religious 
education— -no  freedom  of  diet — no  weavers* 
looms  or  carpenters'  benches.  There  must  be 
a  great  deal  of  solitude ;  coarse  food ;  a  dress 
of  shame ;  hard,  incessant,  irksome,  eternal  1* 
hour;  a  planned  and  regulated  and  unreleut^^v 
czclosion  of  happiness  and  comfort 
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PERSECUTING  BISHOPS/ 

[Edinburgh  Review,  1S22.] 


It  is  a  great  point  in  any  question  to  clear 
Bway  encumbrances,  and  to  make  a  naked 
circle  about  the  object  in  dispute,  so  that  there 
may  be  a  clear  view  of  it  on  every  side.  In 
pursuance  of  this  disencumbering  process,  we 
shall  first  acquit  the  bishop  of  all  wrong  inten- 
tions. He  has  a  very  bad  opinion  of  the  prac- 
tical efiects  of  high  Calvinistic  doctrines  upon 
the  common  people ;  and  he  thinks  it  his  duty 
to  exclude  those  clergymen  who  profess  them 
from  his  diocese.  There  is  no  moral  wrong 
in  this.  He  has  accordingly  devised  no  fewer 
than  eiffhiy-seven  interrogatories,  by  which  he 
thinks  he  can  detect  the  smallest  taint  of  Cal- 
vinism that  may  lurk  in  the  creed  of  the  can- 
didate; and  in  this  also,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  his  reasoning,  we  suppose  his  pur- 
pose to  be  blameless.  He  believes,  finally, 
that  he  has  legally  the  power  so  to  in- 
terrogate and  exclude;  and  in  this  perhaps 
he  is  not  mistaken.  His  intentions,  then,  are 
good,  and  his  conduct,  perhaps,  not  amenable 
to  the  law.  All  this  we  admit  in  his  favour: 
but  against  him  we  must  maintain,  that  his 
conduct  upon  the  points  in  dispute  has  been 
singularly  injudicious,  extremely  harsh,  and, 
in  its  efiects  (though  not  in  its  intentions), 
very  oppressive  and  vexatious  to  the  clergy. 

We  have  no  sort  of  intention  to  avail  our- 
selves of  an  anonymous  publication  to  say 
unkind,  uncivil,  or  disrespectful  things  to  a 
man  of  rank,  learning,  and  character — we 
hope  to  be  guilty  of  no  such  impropriety;  but 
we  cannot  believe  we  are  doing  wrong  in 
ranging  ourselves  on  the  weaker  side,  in  the 
cause  of  propriety  and  justice.  The  mitre 
protects  its  wearer  from  indignity ;  but  it  does 
not  secure  impunity. 

It  is  a  strong  presumption  that  a  man  is 
wrong,  when  all  his  friends,  whose  habits  na- 
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turally  lead  them  to  coincide  with  him,  tbiok 
him  wrong.  If  a  man  were  to  indulge  io 
taking  medioine  till  the  apothecary,  the  drug* 
gist,  and  the  physician,  all  called  upon  him  to 
abandon  his  philo-cathartic  propensities^if  he 
were  to  .gratify  his  convivial  habits  till  the 
landlord  demurred  and  the  waiter  shook  his 
head — ^we  should  naturally  imagine  that  ad- 
vice so  wholly  disinterested  was  not  given  be- 
fore it  was  wanted,  and  that  it  merited  some 
little  attention  and  respecL  Now,  though  the 
Bench  of  Bishops  certainly  love  power,  and 
love  the  church,  as  well  as  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  yet  not  one  defended  him— not 
one  rose  to  say,  "  I  have  done,  or  I  would  do 
the  same  thing."  It  was  impossible  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  last  debate  on  this  question,  withoat 
perceiving  that  his  lordship  stood  alone— and 
this  in  a  very  gregarious  profession,  that  ha- 
bitually combines  and  butts  against  an  oppo- 
nent with  a  very  extended  front.  If  a  lawyer 
is  wounded,  the  rest  of  the  profession  pursue 
him,  and  put  him  to  death.  If  a  churchman  is 
hurt,  the  others  gather  round  for  his  protection, 
stamp  with  their  feet,  push  with  their  horns, 
and  demolish  the  dissenter  who  did  the  mis- 
chief. 

The  bishop  has  at  least  done  a  verj'  un- 
usual thing  in  his  Eighty-seven  Questions. 
The  two  archbishops,  and  we  believe  every 
other  bishop,  and  all  the  Irish  hierarchy,  ad- 
mit curates  into  their  dioceses  without  any 
such  precautions.  The  necessity  of  such  8^ 
vere  and  scrupulous  inquisition,  in  short,  has 
been  apparent  to  nobody  but  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough ;  and  the  authorities  by  which  he 
seeks  to  justify  it  are  any  thing  but  satisfac- 
tory. His  lordship  states,  that  forty  years  ago, 
he  was  himself  examined  by  written  inter- 
rogatories, and  that  he  is  not  the  only  bishop 
who  has  done  it;  but  he  mentions  no  names; 
and  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  state  such 
extremely  slight  precedents  for  so  strong  a  de- 
viation from  the  common  practice  of  "»« 
church.  . 

The  bishop  who  rejects  a  curate  upon  we 
Eighty-seven  Questions  is  necessarily  ancl  in- 
evitably opposed  to  the  bishop  who  ordainea 
him.    The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  o™***^^  * 
young  man  of  twenty-three  years  of  age.  n 
thinking  it  necessary  to  put  to  him  these  inoj* 
rogatories,  or  putting  them  perhaps,  ana   r 
proving  of  answers  diametrically  ^VVf^^ 
Uiose  that  are  required  by  the  Bishop  of  rcw 
borough.    The  young  clergyman  then  com 
to  the  last-mentioncd  bishop,  and  the  bisnoyj 
after  putting  him  to  the  question,  says, 
are  unfit  for  a  clergyman,^'— ihough,  ten  (wj 
before,  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  has  m^f  "* 
one !    It  is  bad  enough  for  ladies  to  jP«"  ?*»^ 
but  still  worse  for  bishops  to  puil  rom 
Nothine  can  be  more  mischievoiis  or  mace 
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AiB  sueh  scenes;  and  no  man  of  common 
pniiience,or  knowledge  of  the  world,  but  must 
see  that  they  ought  immediately  to  be  put  a 
stop  to.  If  a  man  is  a  captain  in  the  army  in 
one  part  of  England,  he  is  a  captain  in  all. 
Tae  general  who  commands  north  of  the 
Tweed  does  not  say,  You  shall  never  appear 
in  my  district,  or  exercise  the  functions  of  an 
officer,  if  you  do  not  answer  eighty-seven 
qoestions  on  the  art  of  war,  according  to  my 
notions.  The  same  officer  who  commands  a 
ship  of  the  line  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  con- 
sidered as  equal  to  the  same  office  in  the 
North  8eas«  The  sixth  commandment  is  sus- 
pended, by  one  medical  diploma,  from  the 
Mrth  of  England  to  the  south.  But,  by  this 
new  system  of  interrogation,  a  man  may  be 
admitted  into  orders  at  Bamet,  rejected  at 
Stetenage,  re-admitted  at  Brogden,  kicked  out 
as  a  Calvinist  at  Witham  Common,  and  hail- 
ed as  an  ardent  Arminian  on  his  arrival  at 
York. 

It  matters  nothing  to  say  that  sacred  things 
nnst  not  be  compared  with  profane.  In  their 
importance,  we  allow^they  cannot ;  but  in  their 
order  and  discipline  they  may  be  so  far  com- 
pared as  to  say»  that  the  discrepancy  and  con- 
tention which  would  be  disgraceful  and  per- 
nicious in  worldly  aflairs,  should,  in  common 
prudence,  be  avoided  in  the  affairs  of  religion. 
Mr.  Greenough  has  made  a  map  of  England, 
according  to  its  geological  varieties ; — blue  for 
ike  chalk,  green  for  the  clay,  red  for  the  sand, 
and  so  forth.  Under  this  system  of  Bishop 
Marsh,  we  must  petition  for  the  assistance  of 
the  geologist  in  the  fabrication  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical map.  All  the  Arminian  districts  must 
be  purple.  Green  for  one  theological  extre- 
mity—sky-blue for  another— as  many  colours 
as  there  are  bishops — as  many  shades  of  these 
colours  as  there  are  archdeacons — a  tailor's 
pattern  card — the  picture  of  vanity,  fashion, 
and  caprice ! 

The  bishop  seems  surprised  at  the  resist- 
ance he  meets  with ;  and  yet,  to  what  purpose 
has  he  read  ecclesiastical  history,  if  he  expects 
to  meet  with  any  thing  but  the  most  determined 
opposition  ?  Does  he  think  that  every  sturdy  su- 
praiapsarian  bxillockwhoro  he  tries  to  sacrifice 
to  the  genius  of  orthodoxy,  will  not  kick,  and 
posh,  and  toss ;  that  he  will  not,  if  he  can, 
shake  the  axe   from  his  neck,  and  hurl  his 
nitred  butcher  into  the  airl    His  lordship  has 
undertaken  a  task  of  which  he  little  knows  the 
labour  or  the  end.    We  know  these  men  fully 
as  well  as  the  bishop ;  he  has  not  a  chance  of 
success  against  them.    If  one  motion  in  Par- 
IjJMiil  will  not  do,  they  will  have  twenty. 
^«y  will  ravage,  roar,  and  rush,  till  the  very 
cbaplaias,  and  the  masters  and  Misses  Peter- 
borough request  his  lordship  to  desist    He  is 
rajsiag  up  a  storm  in  the  English  church,  of 
which  he  has  not  the  slightest  conception ; 
and  which  will  end,  as  it  ought  to  end,  in  his 
"Jf ^^P'*  <Jisgrace  and  defeat. 
The  longer  we  live,  the  more  we  are  con- 
"nced  of  the  justice  of  the  old  saying,  that  an 
*^  of  mother  wit  is  worth  a  pound  of  cUrgy  ; 
(hat  discretion,  gentle  manners,  common  sense, 
and  good  nature,  are,  in  men  of  high  ecclesias- 
^^^  station,  of  far  greater  importance  than 


the  greatest  skill  in  discriminating  between 
sublapsarian  and  supralapsarian  doctrines. 
Bishop  Marsh  should  remember,  that  all  men 
wearing  the  mitre  work  by  character,  as  well 
as  doctrine;  that  a  tender  regard  to  men's 
rights  and  feelings,  a  desire  to  avoid  sacrtd 
squabbles,  a  fondness  for  quiet,  and  an  ardent 
wish  to  make  everybody  happy,  would  be  of 
far  more  value  to  the  Church  of  England  than 
all  his  learning  and  vigilance  of  inquisition. 
The  Irish  tithes  will  probably  fall  next  session 
of  Parliament;  the  common  people  are  regu- 
larly receding  from  the  Church  of  England— 
baptizing,  burying,  and  confirming  for  them- 
selves. Under  such  circumstances,  what 
would  the  worst  enemy  of  the  English  church 
require  \ — a  bitter,  bustling,  theological  bishop, 
accused  by  his  clergy  of  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion— the  cause  of  daily  petitions  and  daily 
debates  in  the  House  of  Commons — the  idone« 
ous  vehicle  of  abuse  against  the  Establish- 
ment— a  stalking-horse  to  bad  men  for  the 
introduction  of  revolutionary  opinions,  mis 
chievous  ridicule,  and  irreligious  feelings. 
Such  will  be  the  advantages  which  Bishop 
Marsh  will  secure  for  the  English  Establish- 
ment in  the  ensuing  session.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able how  such  a  prelate  shakes  all  the  upper 
works  of  the  church,  and  ripens  it  for  dissolu- 
tion and  decay.  Six  such  bishops,  multiplied 
by  eighty-seven,  and  working  with  five  hun- 
dred  and  twenty-two  questions,  would  fetch 
every  thing  to  the  ground  in  less  than  six 
months.  But  what  if  it  pleased  Divine  Provi* 
dence  to  afflict  every  prelate  with  the  spirit  of 
putting  eighty-seven  queries,  and  the  two 
archbishops  with  the  spirit  of  putting  twice  ai 
many,  and  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  with 
the  spirit  of  putting  only  forty-three  queries  1— 
there  would  then  be  a  grand  total  of  two  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  thirty-five  interroga- 
tions flying  about  the  English  church;  and 
sorely  vexed  would  the  land  be  with  Question 
and  Answer. 

We  will  suppose  this  learned  prelate,  with- 
out meanness  or  undue  regard  to  his  worldly 
interests,  to  feel  that  fair  desire  of  rising  in  his 
profession,  which  any  man,  in  any  profession, 
niay  feel  without  disgrace.  Does  he  forget  that 
his  character  in  the  ministerial  circles  will 
^oon  become  that  of  a  violent,  impracticable 
man — whom  it  is  impossible  to  place  in  the 
highest  situations — who  has  been  trusted  with 
too  much  already,  and  must  be  trusted  with  no 
moret  Ministers  have  something  else  to  do 
with  their  time,  and  with  the  time  of  Parlia« 
ment,than  to  waste  them  in  debating  squabbles 
between  bishops  and  their  clergy.  They  natu- 
rally wish,  and,  on  the  whole,  reasonably 
expect,  that  every  thing  should  go  on  silently 
and  quietly  in  the  church.  They  have  no  olv 
jection  to  a  learned  bishop ;  but  they  deprecate 
one  atom  more  of  learning  than  is  compatible 
with  moderation,  good  sense,  and  the  soundest 
discretion.  It  must  be  the  grossest  ignorance 
of  the  world  to  suppose,  that  the  cabinet  has 
any  pleasure  in  watching  Calvinists. 

The  bishop  not  only  puts  the  question,  bat 
he  actually  assigns  the  limits  within  which 
they  are  to  be  answered.  Spaces  are  leA  in  the 
paper  of  interrogations,  to  which  limits  th< 
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uiftver  is  to  be  confined ; — two  inches  to  ori- 
ginal sin;  an  inch  and  a  half  to  jastification ; 
three  quarters  to  predestination;  and  to  free 
will  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Bat  if  his  lord- 
ship gives  them  an  inch  they  will  take  an  ell. 
His  lordship  is  himself  a  theological  writer, 
and  by  no  means  remarkable  for  his  concise- 
ness. To  deny  space  to  his  brother  theologians, 
who  are  writing  on  the  most  difBcnlt  subjects, 
not  from  choice,  but  necessity;  not  for  fame, 
but  for  bread;  and  to  award  rejection  as  the 
penalty  of  prolixity,  does  appear  to  us  no  slight 
deviation  from  Christian  gentleness.  The 
tyranny  of  calling  for  such  short  answers  is 
very  strikingly  pointed  out  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Thurtell  to  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough ;  the 
style  of  which  pleads,  we  think,  very  power- 
fully in  favour  of  the  writer. 

"BeccUt,  Suffolk^  jiugutt  Z9th,  1821. 

''My  Lord — ^I  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to 
apologise  for  delaying  so  long  to  answer  your 
lordship's  letter :  but  the  difficulty  in  which  I 
was  involved,  by  receiving  another  copy  of 
your  lordship's  Questions,  with  positive  direc- 
tions to  give  short  answers,  may  be  sufficient  to 
account  for  that  delay. 

"  It  is  my  sincere  desire  to  meet  your  lord- 
ship's  wishes,  and  to  obey  your  lordship's  di- 
rections in  every  particular;  and  I  would 
therefore  immediately  have  returned  answers, 
without  any 'restrictions  or  modifications,' to 
the  Questions  which  your  lordship  has  thought 
fit  to  send  me,  if,  in  so  doing,  I  could  have  dis- 
charged the  obligations  of  my  conscience,  by 
showing  what  my  opinions  really  are.  But  it 
appears  to  me,  that  the  Questions  proposed  to 
me  by  your  lordship  are  so  constructed  as  to 
elicit  only  two  sets  of  opinions ;  and  that  by 
answering  them  in  so  concise  a  manner,  I 
should  be  representing  myself  to  your  lordship 
as  one  who  believes  in  either  of  two  particular 
creeds,  to  neither  of  which  I  do  really  subscribe. 
For  instance,  to  answer  Question  I.  chap,  ii.,  in 
the  manner  your  lordship  desires,  I  am  reduced 
to  the  aliemative  of  declaring, either  that  'man- 
kind are  a  mass  of  mere  corruption,'  which 
expresses  more  than  I  intend,  or  of  leaving 
room  for  the  inference,  that  they  are  only  par-^ 
lially  corrupt,  which  is  opposed  to  the  plainest 
declarations  of  the  Homilies;  such  as  these^ 
'  Man  is  altogether  spotted  and  defiled'  (Hom.  on 
Nat),  'without  a  tpark  of  goodness  in  him' 
(Serro.  on  Mis.  of  Man,  dec). 

"Again,  bv  answering  the  Questions  com- 
prised in  the  chapter  on  'Free  Will,'  according 
to  your  lordship's  directions,  I  am  compelled 
to  acknowledge  either  that  man  has  such  a 
ihare  in  the  work  of  his  own  salvation  as  to 
sxclude  the  tole  agency  of  God,  or  that  he  has 
QO  share  whatever ;  when  the  Homilies  for  Ro- 
gation Week  and  Whitsunday  positively  de- 
clare, that  God  is  the  'only  Worker,'  or,  in 
pther  words,  sole  Agent ;  and  at  the  same  time 
issign  to  man  a  certain  share  in  the  work  of 
his  own  salvation.  In  short,  I  could,  with  your 
lordship's  permission,  point  out  twenty  Ques- 
tions, involving  doctrines  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, which  I  am  unable  to  answer,  so  as  to 
convey  my  real  sentiments,  without  more  room 
for  explanation  than  the  printed  sheet  affords. 


"  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  therefore,  anc 
in  the  most  deliberate  exercise  of  my  judgment 
I  deem  it  indispensable  to  my  acting  with  thai 
candour  and  truth  with  which  it  is  my  wisk 
and  duty  to  act,  and  with  which  I  cannot  bat 
believe  your  lordship  desires  I  should  act,  tc 
state  my  opinions  in  that  language  which  ex 
presses  them  most  fully,  plainly,  and  unre- 
servedly. This  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  in 
the  answers  now  in  the  possession  of  yoai 
lordship.  If  any  further  explanation  be  re- 
quired, I  am  most  willing  to  give  it,  even  to  a 
minuteness  of  opinion  beyond  what  tbtf  Arti- 
cles require.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  honably 
and  respectfully  appeal  to  your  lordship's  can- 
dour, ukethtr  itUnot  hard  to  demand  my  decided 
opinion  vpon  points  toAtcJ^  have  been  the  themet  of 
volumee ;  ^tpon  tohick  the  moet  piou$  and  ttamed 
men  of  the  church  have  eonseientimuly  differed;  and 
upon  which  the  Articles  in  the  judgment  of  Biehop 
Burnet  have  pronounad  no  definite  stnteitee.  To 
those  Articles,  my  lord,  I  have  already  sub- 
scribed; and  I  am  willing  again  to  subscribe 
to  every  one  of  them,  'in  its  literal  and  gram- 
matical sense,'  according  to  his  majesty's  decla- 
ration prefixed  to  them. 

"I  hope,  therefore,  in  consideration  of  the 
above  statement,  that  your  lordship  will  not 
compel  me,  by  the  conciseness  of  my  answers 
to  assent  to  th»  doctrines  which  I  do  not  be* 
lieve,  or  to  expose  myself  to  inferences  whick 
do  not  fairly  and  legitimately  follow  from  my 
opinions.  "  I  am,  my  Lord,  6ui,  dec** 

We  are  not  much  acquainted  with  the  prac- 
tices of  courts  of  justice;  but,  if  we  remember 
right,  when  a  man  is  going  to  be  hanged,  the 
judge  lets  him  make  his  defence  in  bis  own 
way,  without  complaining  of  its  length.  We 
should  think  a  Christian  bishop  might  be 
equally  indulgent  to  a  man  who  is  going  to  be 
ruined.  The  answers  are  required  to  be  clear, 
concise,  and  correct — short,  plain,  and  positive. 
In  other  words,  a  poor  curate,  extremely  agitated 
at  the  idea  of  losing  his  livelihood,  is  required 
to  write  with  brevity  and  perspicuity  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects ; — Redemption  by  Jesus  Christ 
— Original  Sin — ^Free  Will — Justification^Jus- 
tification  in  reference  to  its  causes — Justifies* 
lion  in  reference  to  the  time  when  it  takes 
place — ^Everlasting  Salvation — Predestination 
— Regeneration  on  the  New  Birth — Renova* 
tion,  and  the  Holy  Trinity.  As  a  specimen  of 
these  questions,  the  answer  to  which  is  required 
to  be  so  brief  and  clear,  we  shall  insert  the  fol- 
lowing quotation : — 

"  Seetiofi  IJ, — Of  Justification  in  reference  to  its 

cause. 

"  1.  Does  not  the  eleventh  Article  declare,  that 
we  are  'justified  by  Faith  onlyf 

"  2.  Does  not  the  expression '  Faith  only'  derive 
additional  strength  from  the  negative  ex- 
pression in  the  same  Article '  and  not  for 
our  own  works  V 

"3.  Does  not  therefore  the  eleventh  Article  c» 
elude  good  works  from  all  share  in  the  office 
of  Justifying  1  Or  can  we  so  construe  the 
term  'Faith'  in  that  Article,  as  to  make  it 
include  good  works  1 

"  4.  Do  not  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  Articles 
further  exclude  them,  the  one  by  asserting 
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iktt  good  works  foUow  after  Justification, 
the  other  by  maintaining  that  they  cannot 
pncede  lit 

"5.  Can  that,  which  never  precedes  an  eflect, 
be  reckoned  among  thi  eautes  of  that  effect  t 

*6.  Can  we  then, consistently  with  our  Articles, 
reckon  the  performance  of  good  works 
among  the  eauieg  of  Justification,  whatever 
qaalifying  epithet  be  used  with  the  term 

We  entirely  deny  that  the  Calvinistical 
clergy  are  bad  members  of  their  profession. 
We  maintain  that  as  many  instances  of  good, 
serious,  and  pious  men— of  persons  zealously 
interesting  themselves  in  the  temporal  and 
spihtaal  weliare  of  their  parishioners  are  to 
be  foond  among  them,  as  among  the  clergy 
vbo  put  an  opposite  interpretation  on  the 
Articles.  The  Articles  of  Religion  are  older 
than  Arminianism,  to  nomine.  The  early  re- 
formers leant  to  Calvinism ;  and  would,  to  a 
man,  have  answered  the  bishop's  questions  in 
away  which  would  have  induced  him  to  refuse 
them  ordination  and  curacies ;  and  those  who 
drew  op  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  if  they  had 
Dot  prudently  avoided  all  precise  interpretation 
of  their  creed  on  free-will,  necessity,  absolute 
decrees,  original  sin,  reprobation,  and  election, 
voQld  have,  in  all  probability,  given  an  inter- 
pretation of  them  like  that  which  the  bishop 
considers  as  a  disqualification  for  holy  orders. 
Land's  Lambeth  Articles  were  illegal,  mis- 
chievous, and  are  generally  condemned.  The 
Irish  clergy  in  1641  drew  up  one  hundred  and 
fonr  articles  as  the  creed  of  their  church ;  and 
these  are  Calvinistic,  and  not  Arminian.  They 
vere  approved  and  signed  by  Usher,  and  never 
abjured  by  bim;  though  dropped^as  a  test  or 
qnalification.  Usher  was  promoted  (even  in 
the  days  of  Arminianism)  to  bishoprics  and 
archbishoprics — so  little  did  a  Calvinistic  inter- 
pretation of  the  Articles  in  a  man's  own  breast, 
or  eren  an  avowal  of  Calvinism,  beyond  what 
vas  required  by  the  Articles,  operate  even  then 
as  a  disqualification  for  the  cure  of  souls,  or 
of  any  other  office  in  the  church.  Throughout 
Charles  II.  and  William  IIL's  time,  the  best 
inen  and  greatest  names  of  the  church  not  only 
allowed  latitude  in  interpreting  the  Articles, 
bnt  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  diminish  their 
nnmber,  and  render  them  more  lax  than  they 
are;  and  be  it  observed,  that  these  latitudina- 
riaos  leant  to  Arminianism  rather  than  to  high 
Calvinism  ;  and  thought,  consequently,  that  the 
Articles,  if  objectionable  at  all,  were  exposed 
•0  the  censure  of  being  ''too  Calvinistic," 
rather  than  too  Arminian.  How  preposterous, 
iberefore,  to  twist  them,  and  the  subscription 
U)  them  required  by  law,  by  the  machinery  of 
&  long  string  of  explanatory  questions,  into  a 
barrier  against  Calvinists,  and  to  give  the 
Arminians  a  monopoly  in  the  church ! 

Archbishop  Wake,  in  1716,  after  consulting 
all  the  bishops  then  attending  Parliament, 
thoQght  it  incumbent  on  him  "to  employ  the 
authoritf  which  the  eccUtiastical  lawt  then  inforce^ 
9nd  ike  cntiom  and  lawt  of  the  realm,  vested  in  him,** 
ind  taking  care  that  "  no  unworthy  person  might 
>tereafter  be  admitted  into  the  sacred  mini^ry  of  the 
'-h»ch  f*  and  he  drew  up  twelve  recommenda- 
JODs  to  the  bishops  of  England,  in  which  he 


earnestly  exhorts  them  not  to  ordain  personi 
of  bad  conduct  or  character,  or  incompetent 
learning;  but  he  does  not  require  from  the 
candidates  for  holy  orders  or  preferment,  any 
explanation  whatever  of  the  Articles  which 
they  had  signed. 

The  correspondence  of  the  same  eminent 
prelate  with  Professor  Turretin  in  1718,  and 
with  Mr.  Le  Clerc  and  the  pastors  and  profes- 
sors of  Geneva  in  1719,  printed  in  London, 
1782,  recommends  union  among  Protestants, 
and  the  omission  of  controverted  points  in 
confessions  of  faith,  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
that  union;  and  a  constant  reference  to  the 
practice  of  the  Church  of  England  is  made  in 
elucidation  of  the  chanty  and  wisdom  of  such 
policy.  Speaking  of  men  who  act  upon  a 
contrary  principle  he  says,  0  quantum  potuit 
insana  ^tkawnaL ! 

These  passages,  we  think,  are  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  practice  of  the  church  till 
1719.  For  Wake  was  not  only  at  the  time 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  both  in  his 
circular  recommendations  to  the  bishops  of 
England,  and  in  his  correspondence  with  fo- 
reign churches,  was  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
metropolitan  of  the  Anglican  church.  He,  a 
man  of  prudence  and  learning,  publicly  boasts 
to  Protestant  Europe,  that  his  church  does  not 
exact,  and  that  he  de  facto  has  never  avowed, 
and  never  will,  his  opinions  on  those  very 
points  upon  which  Bishop  Marsh  obliges  every 
poor  curate  to  be  explicit,  upon  pain  of  expul- 
sion from  the  church. 

It  is  clear,  then,  the  practice  was,  to  extract 
subscription  and  nothing  else,  as  the  test  of 
orthodoxy — to  that  Wake  is  an  evidence.  As 
far  as  he  is  authority  on  a  point  of  opinion,  it 
is  his  conviction  that  his  practice  was  whole* 
some,  wise,  and  intended  to  preserve  peace  in 
the  church ;  that  it  would  be  wrong  at  least, 
if  not  illegal,  to  do  otherwise ;  and  that  the  ob- 
servance of  this  forbearance  is  the  only  method 
of  preventing  schism.  The  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, however,  is  of  a  difierent  opinion; 
he  is  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  pernicious 
effects  of  Calvinistic  doctrines,  that  he  does 
what  no  other  bishop  does,  or  ever  did  do,  for 
their  exclusion.  This  may  be  either  wise  or 
injudicious,  but  it  is  at  least  zealous  aud  bold; 
it  is  to  encounter  rebuke,  and  opposition,  from 
a  sense  of  duty.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  this 
merit  to  his  lordship.  And  we  have  no  doubt, 
that,  in  pursuance  of  the  same  theological 
gallantry,  he  is  preparing  a  set  of  interroga* 
tories  for  those  clergymen  who  are  presented 
to  benefices  in  his  diocese.  The  patron  will 
have  his  action  of  Quare  impedit,  it  is  true ;  and 
the  judge  and  jury  will  decide  whether  the 
bishop  has  the  right  of  interrogation  at  all; 
and  whether  Calvinistical  answers  to  his  inter- 
rogatories disqualify  any  man  from  holding 
preferment  in  the  Church  of  England.  If 
either  of  these  points  are  given  against  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  he  is  in  honour  and 
conscience  bound  to  give  up  his  examination 
of  curates.  If  Calvinistic  ministers  are,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  bishops,  so  dangerous  as 
curates,  they  are  of  course  m  uch  more  dangerouw 
as  rectors  and  vicars.  He  has  as  much  right  tti 
examine  one  as  the  other.    Why  then  doe««  br 
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pass  over  the  greater  danger,  and  gnard  against 
the  lessl  Why  does  he  not  show  his  zeal 
when  he  would  run  some  risk,  and  where  the 
excluded  person  (if  excluded  unjustly)  could 
appeal  to  the  laws  of  his  country  ?  If  his  con- 
duct is  just  and  right,  has  he  any  thing  to  fear 
from  that  appeal  1  What  should  we  say  of  a 
police  officer  who  acted  ia  all  cases  of  petty 
larceny,  where  no  opposition  was  made,  and 
let  off  all  persons  guilty  of  felony  who  threat- 
ened to  knock  him  down  1  If  the  bishop  values 
his  own  character,  he  is  bound  to  do  less,— or 
to  do  more.  God  send  his  choice  may  be  right ! 
The  law,  as  it  stands  at  present,  certainly  af- 
fords very  unequal  protection  to  rector  and 
to  curate ;  but  if  the  bishop  will  not  act  so  as 
to  improve  the  law,  the  law  must  be  so  changed 
as  to  improve  the  bishop ;  an  action  of  QuMre 
impedit  must  be  given  to  the  curate  also — and 
then  the  fury  of  interrogation  will  be  calmed. 

We  are  aware  that  the  Bishop  of  Peterbo- 
rough, in  his  speech,  disclaims  the  object  of 
excluding  the  Calvini^ts  by  this  system  of  in- 
terrogation. We  shall  take  no  other  notice  of 
his  disavowal,  than  expressing  our  sincere 
regret  that  he  ever  made  it ;  but  the  question 
is  not  at  all  altered  by  the  intention  of  the  inter- 
rogator. Whether  he  aims  at  the  Calvinists 
only,  or  includes  them  with  other  heterodox 
respondents — the  fact  is,  they  are  included  in 
the  proscription,  and  excluded  from  the  church. 
The  practical  effect  of  the  practice  being,  that 
men  are  driven  out  of  the  church,  who  have 
as  much  right  to  exercise  the  duties  of  cler- 
gymen as  the  bishop  himself.  If  heterodox 
opinions  are  the  great  objects  of  the  bishop's 
apprehensions,  he  has  his  ecclesiastical  courts, 
where  regular  process  may  bring  the  ofiender 
to  punishment,  and  from  whence  there  is  no  ap- 
peal to  higher  courts.  This  would  be  the  fair 
thing  to  do.  The  curate  and  the  bishop  would 
be  brought  into  the  light  of  day,  and  subjected 
to  the  wholesome  restraint  of  public  opinion. 

His  lordship  boasts  that  he  has  excluded 
only  two  curates.  So  the  Emperor  of  Hayti 
boasted  that  he  had  only  cut  off  two  persons' 
heads  for  disagreeable  behaviour  at  his  table. 
In  spite  of  the  paucity  of  the  visitors  executed, 
the  example  operated  as  a  considerable  impe- 
diment to  conversation ;  and  the  intensity  of 
the  punishment  was  found  to  be  a  full  compen- 
sation for  its  rarity.  How  many  persons  have 
been  deprived  of  curacies  which  they  might 
have  enjoyed,  but  for  the  tenour  of  these  in- 
terrogatories 1  How  many  respectable  cler- 
gymen have  been  deprived  of  the  assistance  of 
curates  connected  with  them  by  blood,  friend- 
ship, or  doctrine,  and  compelled  to  choose  per- 
sons, for  no  other  qualification  than  that  they 
could  pass  through  the  eye  of  the  bishop's 
needle  1  Violent  measures  are  not  to  be 
judged  of  merely  by  the  number  of  times  they 
have  been  resorted  to,  but  by  the  terror,  mise- 
ry, and  restraint  which  the  severity  is  likely  to 
have  produced. 

We  never  met  with  any  style  so  entirely 
clear  of  all  redundant  and  vicious  ornament, 
as  that  which  the  ecclesiastical  Lord  of  Peter- 
borough has  adopted  towards  his  clergy.  It, 
in  fact,  may  be  all  reduced  to  these  few 
■vords — "Reverend    Sir,  I   shall   do  what  I 


please.  Peterborough." — ^Even  in  the  Housi 
of  Lords,  he  speaks  what  we  must  call  very 
plain  language.  Among  other  things,  he  says, 
that  the  allegations  of  the  petitions  are  false. 
Now,  as  every  bishop  is,  besides  his  other 
qualities,  a  gentleman ;  and  as  the  word  falu 
is  used  only  by  laymen,  who  mean  to  hazard 
their  lives  by  the  expression ;  and  as  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  foul  language  is  ever  used 
because  it  can  be  used  with  personal  imponity, 
his  lordship  must,  therefore,  be  Intended  to 
mean  not  fatte,  but  tntMlaken — not  a  wilfal  de- 
viation from  truth,  but  an  accidental  and  un* 
intended  departure  from  it. 

His  lordship  talks  of  the  drudgery  of  wading 
through  ten  pages  of  answers  to  his  eighty- 
seven  questions.  Who  has  occasioned  this 
drudgery,  but  the  person  who  means  to  be  so 
much  more  active,  useful,  and  important,  than 
all  other  bishops,  by  proposing  questions 
which  nobody  has  thought  to  be  necessary  but 
himselfl  But  to  be  intolerably  strict  and 
harsh  to  a  poor  curate,  who  is  trying  to  earn  a 
morsel  of  hard  bread,  and  then  to  complain  ol' 
the  drudgery  of  reading  his  answers,  is  much 
like  knocking  a  man  down  with  a  bludgeon, 
and  then  abusing  him  for  splashing  you  vitb 
his  blood,  and  pestering  you  with  bis  groans. 
It  is  quite  monstrous,  that  a  man  who  inflict 
eighty-seven  new  questions  in  theology  upon 
his  fellow-creatures,  should  talk  of  the  drudgery' 
of  reading  their  answers. 

A  curate— there  is  something  which  excites 
compassion  in  the  very  name  of  a  curate  I ! ! 
How  any  man  of  purple,  palaces,  and  prefer- 
ment, can  let  himself  loose  against  this  poor 
workman  of  God,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive, 
— a  learned  man  in  a  hovel,  with  sermons  and 
saucepans,  lexicons  and  bacon,  Hebrew  books 
and  ragged  children — ^good  and  patient— a  com- 
forter and  a  preacher — ^the  first  and  purest 
pauper  in  the  hamlet,  and  yet  showing,  that, 
in  the  midst  of  his  worldly  misery,  he  has  the 
heart  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  spirit  of  a  Chris- 
tian, and  the  kindness  of  a  pastor ;  and  this 
man,  though  he  has  exercised  the  duties  of  a 
clergyman  for  twenty  years — ^though  he  has  , 
most  ample  testimonies  of  conduct  from  cler- 
gymen as  respectable  as  any  bishop — though 
an  archbishop  add  his  name  to  the  list  of  wit- 
nesses, is  not  good  enough  for  Bishop  Marsh; 
but  is  pushed  out  in  the  street,  with  his  wile 
and  children,  and  his  little  furniture,  to  sur 
render  his  honour,  his  faith,  his  conscience, 
and  his  learning— or  to  starve  1 

An  obvious  objection  to  these  innoraaons 
is,  that  there  can  be  no  end  to  them.  If  eign^r 
seven  questions  are  assumed  to  be  necessarr 
by  one  bishop,  eight  hundred  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  minimum  of  interrogation  oy 
another.  When  once  the  ancient  faith-marfc> 
of  the  church  arc  lost  sight  of  and  ^^^?^^^ 
any  misled  theologian  may  launch  out  on  tn 
boundless  sea  of  polemical  vexation. 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  is  positive,  tnai 
the  Arminian  interpretation  of  the  articles  w 
the  right  interpretation,  and  that  Calnnisw 
should  be  excluded  from  it;  but  the  conuirj 
gentlemen  who  are  to  hear  these  matters  a 
bated  in  the  Lower  House,  are  to  remeniDcr. 
that  other  bishops  have  written  upon  tnc. 
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poiati  before  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and 
me  arrived  at  conclusions  diametrically  op- 
posite.   When  curates  are  excluded  because 
tJieir  answers  are  Calvinistical,  a  careless  lay- 
man might  imagine  that  this  interpretation  of 
the  Articles  had  never  been  heard  of  before  in 
the  church — that  it  was  a  gross  and  palpable 
penrersion  of  their  sense,  which  had  been 
seoated  by  all  writers  on  church  matters,  from 
the  day  the  Articles  were  promulgated,  to 
this  hoar — that  such  an  unheard-of  monster 
as  a  Calvinistical  curate  had  never  leapt  over 
the  pale  before,  and  been  detected  browsing 
in  the  sacred  pastures. 

The  following  is  the  testimony  of  Bishop 
Sherlock : — 

"'The  church  has  left  a  latitude  of  sense  to 
prerent  schisms  and  breaches  upon  every 
different  opinion.  It  is  evident  the  Church  of 
England  has  so  done  in  some  articles,  which 
are  most  liable  to  the  hottest  disputes ;  which 
ret  are  penned  with  that  temper  as  to  be  will- 
ingly subscribed  by  men  of  difierent  apprehen- 
sions in  those  matters.* — Shxelock's  Defence  of 
Sa^gfleefa  Vnrtaaonabkneaa  of  Separalion,^* 

Bishop  Cleaver,  describing  the  difficulties 
attending  so  great  an  undertaiking  as  the  for- 
BULtioa  of  a  national  creed,  observes : — 

"*  These  difficulties,  however,  do  not  seem 
to  have  discouraged  the  great  leaders  in  this 
vork  from  forming  a  design  as  wise  as  it  was 
liberal,  that  of  framing  a  confession,  which, 
in  the  enumeration  and  method  of  its  several 
articles,  should  meet  the  approbation,  and  en- 
gage the  consent,  of  the  whole  reformed  world. 

**'If,iipon  trial,  it  was  found  that  a  compre- 
hension so  extensive  could  not  be  reduced  to 
practice,  still  as  large  a  comprehension  as 
conld  be  contrived,  within  the  narrower  limits 
of  the  kingdom,  became,  for  the  same  reasons 
Thich  first  suggested  the  idea,  at  once  an  ob- 
ject of  prudence  and  duty,  in  the  formation 
and  government  of  the  English  church.' 

''After  dwelling  on  the  means  necessary  to 
accomplish  this  object,  the  bishop  proceeds  to 
remark  :"*  Such  evidently  appears  to  have 
been  the  origin,  and  such  the  actual  complexion 
of  the  confession  comprised  in  the  Articles  of 
oitr  church ;  the  true  scope  and  detign  of  which 
mV?  not,  I  eonctive,  he  correctly  apprehended  in 
ony  oiher  view  than  tftai  of  one  wravm  up  and 
^jutted  with  an  intention  to  comprehend  the  a»- 
^eni  of  aUf  rather  than  to  exclude  that  of  any 
»fc)  eoneurred  in  the  necessity  of  a  reformation, 

"'The  means  of  comprehension  intended 
^ere,  not  any  general  ambiguitv  or  equivoca- 
tion of  terms,  but  a  prudent  forbearance  in  aU 
P*^^  not  to  insist  on  the  full  extent  of  their 
^^P^ffionain  matters  not  essential  or  fundamental ; 
and  m  all  eases  to  wave,  as  much  as  possible, 
tends  }thith  might  divide,  where  they  wish  to 
"'w^^*'— Kcmarks  on  the  Design  and  Formation 
of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  by 
WnLiur,  Lord  Bishop  of  Bangor,  1802."— 
pp.  23—25. 

We  will  finish  with  Bishop  Horsley. 

"It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  to  talk 
about  Arminianism  as  the  system  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  of  Calvinism  as 
•omelhing  opposite  to  it,  to  which  the  church 
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is  hostile.  That  I  may  not  be  mis\  nderstood 
in  what  I  have  stated,  or  may  have  occasion 
further  to  say  upon  this  subject,  I  must  here 
declare,  that  I  use  the  words  Arminianism  and 
Calvinism  in  tliat  restricted  sense  in  which 
they  are  now  generally  taken,  to  denote  the 
doctrinal  part  of  each  system,  as  unconnected 
with  the  principles  either  of  Arminians  or 
Calvinists  upon  church  discipline  and  church 
government  This  being  premised,  I  assert, 
what  I  oAen  have  before  asserted,  and  by 
God*s  grace  I  will  persist  in  the  assertion  to 
my  dying  day,  that  so  far  is  it  from  the  truth 
that  the  Church  of  England  is  decidedly  Ar^ 
minian,  and  hostile  to  Calvinism,  that  the  truth 
is  this,  that  upon  the  principal  points  in  dispute 
between  the  Arminians  ana  the  Calvinists  upon 
all  the  points  of  doctrine  characteristic  of  the  two 
sects,  t/te  Church  of  England  maintains  an  alh 
solute  neutrality  ;  her  articles  explicitly  assert 
nothing  but  what  is  believed  both  by  Arminians 
and  by  Calvinists,  The  Calvinists  indeed  hold 
some  opinions  relative  to  the  same  points, 
which  the  Church  of  England  has  not  gone 
the  length  of  asserting  in  her  Articles;  but 
neither  has  she  gone  the  length  of  explicitly 
contradicting  those  opinions;  insomuch  that 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  Armiman  and  the 
highest  supralapsarian  Calvinists  from  walking 
together  in  the  Church  of  England  and  h^land 
as  friends  and  brothers,  tftheu  both  approve  the 
discipline  of  the  church,  and  ooth  are  uniting  to 
submit  to  it.  Her  discipline  has  been  approved; 
it  has  been  submitted  to;  it  has  been  in  former 
times  most  ably  and  zealously  defended  by  the 
highest  supralapsarian  Calvinists.  Such  was 
the  great  Usher;  such  was  Whitgifl;  such 
were  many  more,  burning  and  shining  lights 
of  our  church  in  her  early  days  (when  first 
she  shook  off  the  Papal  tyranny),  long  since 
gone  to  the  resting  place  of  the  spirits  of  the 
justd — Bishop  Hob9i.bt's  Charges,  p.  216."— 
pp.  25,  26. 

So  that  these  unhappy  curates  are  turned 
out  of  their  bread  for  an  exposition  of  the  Ar- 
ticles which  such  men  as  Sherlock,  Cleaver,, 
and  Horsley  think  may  be  fairly  given  of  their 
meaning.  We  do  not  quote  their  authority  to 
show  that  the  right  interpretation  is  decided, 
but  that  it  is  doubtful — that  there  is  a  balance 
of  authorities — that  the  opinion  which  Bishop 
Marsh  has  punished  with  poverty  and  degra^ 
dation,  has  been  considered  to  be  legitimate, 
by  men  at  least  as  wise  and  learned  as  him* 
self.  In  fact,  it  is  to  us  perfectly  clear,  that 
the  Articles  were  originally  framed  to  prevent 
the  very  practices  which  Bishop  Marsh  haj 
used  for  their  protection — they  were  purpose- 
ly so  worded,  that  Arminians  and  Calvinists 
could  sign  them  without  blame.  They  were 
intended  to  combine  both  these  descriptions 
of  Protestants,  and  were  meant  principally  for 
a  bulwark  against  Catholics. 

"  Thus,"  says  Bishop  Burnet,  «  was  the  doo- 
trine  of  the  church  cast  into  a  short  and  plain 
form ;  in  which  they  took  care  both  to  esta 
blish  the  positive  articles  of  religion,  and  to- 
cut  off  the  errors  formerly  introduced  in  the 
time  of  popery,  or  of  late  broached  by  th« 
Anabaptists    and   enthusiasts    of  Germany 
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avoiding  the  niceties  ofKhoobnen,  or  the  peremp- 
Ufrineu  of  the  writers  of  coniroversy  s  leamne,in 
matters  that  are  more  justly  eontrooaiibkf  a 
liberty  to  divines  to  follow  their  private  opinions, 
without  thereby  disturbing  tne  peace  of  the 
eAurcA."-— Histoiy  of  the  Reformation,  iSook  L 
part  ii.  p.  168,  folio  edition* 

The  next  authority  is  that  of  Fuller. 

**In  the  convocation  now  sitting,  wherein 
Alexander  Nowel,  Dean  of  8t  Paul's,  was  pro- 
locutor, the  nine-and-thirty  Articles  were  com- 
posed. For  the  main  they  agree  with  those 
set  forth  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the 
Sixth,  though  in  some  particulars  allowing 
more  liberty  to  dissenting  judgments.  For 
instance,  in  this  King's  Articles  it  is  said,  that 
it  is  to  be  believed  that  Christ  went  down  to 
hell  (to  preach  to  the  spirits  there);  which 
last  clause  is  left  out  in  these  Articles,  and 
men  left  to  a  latitude  concerning  the  cause, 
time,  and  manner  of  his  descent 

"  Hence  some  have  unjustly  taxed  the  com- 
posers for  too  much  favour  extended  in  their 
large  expressions,  clean  through  the  contex- 
ture of  these  Articles,  which  should  have  tied 
men's  consciences  up  closer,  in  more  strict 
and  particularizing  propositions,  which  indeed 
proceeded  from  their  commendable  moderation. 
Children's  clothes  ought  to  be  made  of  the 
biggest,  because  afterwards  their  bodies  will 
grow  up  to  their  garments.  Thus  the  Articles 
of  this  English  Protestant  Church,  in  the  in- 
fancy thereof,lhey  thought  good  to  draw  up  in 
general  terms,  foreseeing  that  posterity  would 
grow  up  to  fill  the  same :  I  mean  these  holy 
men  did  prudently  prediscover,  that  differences 
in  judgments  would  unavoidablv  happen  in  the 
church,  and  tvere  loath  to  unchuren  any,  and 
drive  them  off  from  an  ecdenastical  communion, 
for  such  petty  differtneeSy  which  made  them  pen 
the  Articles  tn  comprehentive  words,  to  take  in 
aU  who,  differing  tn  the  branches,  meet  in  the 
root  of  the  same  religion, 

''Indeed  most  (h  them  had  formerly  been 
sufferers  themselves,  and  cannot  be  said,  in 
compiling  these  Articles,  (an  acceptable  ser- 
vice, no  doubc,)  to  offer  to  God  what  cost  them 
nothing,  some  having  paid  imprisonment, 
others  exile,  all  losses  in  their  estates,  for  this 
their  experimental  knowledge  in  religion, 
wfiich  made  them  the  more  merciful  and  tender 
in  stating  those  points,  seeing  such  who  them- 
selves have  been  most  patient  in  bearing,  will 
be  most  pitiful  in  burdening  the  consciences 
of  others."^iee  Fvllsk's  Church  History, 
book  ix.  p.  72,  folio  edit. 

But  this  generous  and  pacific  spirit  gives 
no  room  for  the  display  of  zeal  and  theologi- 
eal  learning.  The  gate  of  admission  has  been 
left  too  widely  open.  I  may  as  well  be  without 
power  at  all,  if  I  cannot  force  my  opinions 
upon  other  people.  What  was  purposely  left 
indefinite,  I  must  make  definite  and  exclusive, 
iluestions  of  contention  and  difference  mast 
be  laid  before  the  servants  of  the  church,  and 
nothing  like  neutrality  in  theological  metaphy- 
sics allowed  to  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  / 
tntne  not  to  bring  peace,  &c. 

The  bishop,  however,  seems  to  be  quite  sa- 


tisfied with  himself,  when  he  states,  that  be 
has  a  right  to  do  what  he  has  done — just  as  if 
a  man's  character  with  his  fellow-creatures 
depended  upon  legal  rights  alone,  and  not 
upon  a  discreet  exercise  of  those  rights.  A 
man  may  persevere  in  doing  what  he  has  a 
right  to  do,  till  the  chancellor  shuts  him  up  in 
Bedlam,  or  till  the  mob  pelt  him  as  he  passes. 
It  must  be  presumed,  that  all  men  whom  the 
law  has  invested  with  rights,  nature  has  in- 
vested with  common  sense,  to  use  those  rights. 
For  these  reasons,  children  have  no  rights  till 
they  have  gained  common  sense,  and  old  men 
have  no  rights  after  they  lose  their  conuoon 
sense.  All  men  are  at  all  times  accountable 
to  their  fellow-creatures  for  the  discreet  exer- 
cise of  every  right  they  possess. 

Prelates  are  fond  of  talking  of  my  see,  my 
clergy,  my  diocese,  as  if  these  things  belonged 
to  them,  as  their  pigs  and  dogs  belonged  to 
them*    They  forget  that  the  clergy,  the  dio- 
cese, and  the  bishops  themselves,  all  exist 
only  for  the  public  good ;  that  the  public  arc  a 
third,  and  principal  party  in  the  whole  con- 
cern.   It  is  not  simply  the  tormenting  Bishop 
versus  the  tormented  Curate,  but  the  public 
against  the  system  of  tormenting ;  as  tending 
to  bring  scandal  upon  religion  and  religious 
men.    By  the  late  alteration  in  the  laws,  the 
labourers  in  the  vineyard  are  given  up  to  the 
power  of  the  inspectors  of  the  vineyard.   If 
he  has  the  meanness  and  malice  to  do  so,  an 
inspector  may  worry  and  plague  to  death  any 
labourer  against  whom  he  may  have  conceived 
an  antipathy.    As  often  as  such  cases  are  de- 
tected, we  believe  they  will  meet,  in  either 
House  of  Parliament,  with  the  severest  repre- 
hension.   The  noblemen   and  gentlemen  of 
England  wiU  never  allow  their  parish  clergy 
to  be  treated  with  cruelty,  injustice,  and  ca» 
price,  by  men  who  were  parish  clergymen 
themselves  yesterday,  and  who  were  trusted 
with  power  for  very  different  purposes. 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  complains  o< 
the  insolence  of  the  answers  made  to  him. 
This  is  certainly  not  true  of  Mr.  GrimshaTre, 
Mr.  Neville,  or  of  the  author  of  the  Appeal- 
They  have  answered  his  lordship  with  great 
force,  great  manliness,  but  with  perfect  re- 
spect Does  the  bishop  expect  that  hnmWc 
men,  as  learned  as  himself,  are  to  be  driven 
from  their  houses  and  homes  by  his  new  the- 
ology, and  then  to  send  him  letters  of  thants 
for  the  kicks  and  cufls  he  has  bestowed  npon 
themi  Men  of  very  small  incomes,  be  n 
known  unto  his  lordship,  have  very  often  ve^ 
acute  feelings ;  and  a  curate  trod  on  feeis « 
pang  as  great  as  when  a  bishop  is  refuted. 

We  shall  now  give  a  specimen  of  so™^*°' 
swers,  which,  we  believe,  would  exclndc 
curate  from  the  diocese  of  Peterborongh,  J«J« 
contrast  these  answers  with  the  articles  of  to 
church  to  which  they  refer.  The  9*  A*^*^^ 
of  the  Church  of  England  is  upon  Onginaj 
Sin.  Upon  this  point  his  lordship  pats  tnr 
following  question : — 

"Did  the  Fall  of  Adam  P«>dnce  such  an 
effect  on  his  posterity,  that  mankind  becaw^ 
thereby  a  mass  of  mere  corruption,  or  of 
lute  and  entire  depravity!    Or  is  *«^°'^, 
only  such,  that  we  are  very  far  gone  from 
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pBMi  ijghteonsness,  and  of  our  own  nature 
kicSned  to  evil  r 

The  Jfintk  JlrticU. 

**  Original  Sin  etandeth  not  in  the 
following  of  Adam  (as  the  Pela- 
gians do  Talnly  talk)  j  but  it  is  tlie 
Ault  or  eoRuption  of  the  nature  of 
every  man,  that  naturally  is  engen- 
dered of  the  oApriM  of  Ad&m, 
whereby  man  is  very  wr  gone  ft-om 
original  righteousness,  and  is  of  his 
own  nature  inclined  to  evil*  so  that 
the  flesh  lusteth  always  contrary  to 
the  spirit ;  and  therefore,  in  every 
person  born  into  the  world,  it  de- 
senreth  God's  wrath  and  damna- 
tion." 

The  9th  Qnesdon,  Cap.  3d,  on  Free  Will,  is 
as  follows:— Is  it  not  contrary  to  Scripture  to 
uy,  that  man  has  no  share  in  the  work  of  his 
iairationi 


-Tlia  ikll  of 
Aiam  produced 
inch  an  eflfect  on 
h»  posterity,  that 
naJdhd  became 
thereby  a  mass  of 
Btre  eormpcion, 
•rofabsotnte  and 
cttire  depravity." 


"b  ie  guite  **  The  condition  of  man  after  the 
a<reesUe  to  Scrip-  Ibll  of  Adam  is  such,  that  he  cannot 
tore  to  say,  that  turn  and  prepare  himself,  by  his 
Ban  has  no  share  own  natural  strength  and  good 
in  the  work  of  lUa  works,  to  (Uth,  and  calling  upon 
owB  nlvation."       God.     Wherefore,    we    have   no 

power  to  do  good  works  pleasant 
and  acceptable  to  God,  without  the 
grace  of  God  by  Christ  preventing 
us,  that  we  may  have  a  good  will, 
and  working  with  us  when  we  have 
that  good  will." 

On  Redemption,  his  lordship  has  the  foUow- 

ag  qnestion.   Cap.  1st,  Question   1st: — Did 

Christ  die  for  all  men,  or  did  he  die  only  for  a 

chosen  fewl 


Exdudhg  Jtmswer. 

**  Gbrist  did  not 
lis  lor  all  men. 


Part  ofArtkU  BnenUenth. 

"  Predestination  to  life  is  the  ever- 
lasting purpose  of  God,  whereby  (be- 


but  only  Ibr  a  cho-    Ibre  the  foundations  of  the  worts 
sen  few."  were  laid) he  hath constantlydecreed 

by  his  counsel,  secret  to  us,  to  deli- 
ver from  curse  and  damnation  those 
whom  he  hath  chosen  in  Christ  out 
of  manJdnd,  and  to  bring  thekn  by 
Christ  unto  everlasting  salvation, 
as  vessels  made  to  honour." 

Now,  whether  these  answers  are  right  or 
wrong,  we  do  not  presume  to  decide;  but  w^e 
cannot  help  saying,  there  appears  to  be  some 
little  colour  in  the  language  of  the  Articles  for 
the  errors  of  the  respondent.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear at  first  sight  to  be  such  a  deviation  from 
the  plain,  literal,  and  grammatical  sense  of 
the  Articles,  as  to  merit  rapid  and  ignomi* 
nious  ejectment  from  the  bosom  of  the  church. 

Now  we  have  done  with  the  Bishop.  We 
give  him  all  he  asks  as  to  his  legal  right ;  and 
only  contend,  that  he  is  acting  a  very  indis- 
creet and  injudicious  part — ^fatal  to  his  quiet — 
fatal  to  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  sense- 
blamed  by  ministers — blamed  by  all  the  Bench 
of  Bishops — vexatious  to  the  clergy,  and 
highly  injurious  to  the  church.  We  mean  no 
personal  disrespect  to  the  Bishop ;  we  are  as 
ignorant  of  him  as  of  his  victims.  We  should 
have  been  heartily  glad  if  the  debate  in  Parlia- 
ment had  put  an  end  to  these  blameable  ex- 
cesses; and  our  only  object,  in  meddling  ^ith 
the  question,  is  to  restrain  the  arm  of  power 
within  the  limits  of  moderation  and  justice — 
one  of  the  great  objects  which  first  led  to  the 
establishment  of  this  Journal,  and  which,  we 
hope,  will  always  continue  to  characterize  its 
efiorts. 


BOTANY  BAY.' 


[Edikbuhoh  Review,  1823.] 


Ml.  Bissx's  Report  is  somewhat  long,  and 
a  little  clumsy;  but  it  is  altogether  the  pro- 
dnction  of  an  honest,  sensible,  and  respectable 
man,  who  has  done  his  duty  to  the  public,  and 
justified  the  expense  of  his  mission  to  the  fifth 
or  pickpocket  quarter  of  the  globe. 

What  manner  of  man  is  Governor  Mac- 
parriel — ^Is  all  that  Mr.  Bennet  says  of  him 
ia  the  House  of  Commons  truel  These  are 
the  questions  which  Lord  Bathurst  sent  Mr. 
Bigge,  and  very  properly  sent  him,  28,000 
miles  to  answer.  The  answer  is,  that  Go- 
vernor Macqnarrie  is  not  a  dishonest  man, 
flor  a  jobber;  but  arbitrary,  in  many  things 
scandalously  negligent,  very  often  wrong- 
headed,  and,  upon  the  whole,  very  defi- 
cient in  that  good  sense,  and  vigorous  under- 
standing, which  his  new  and  arduous  situation 
so  manifestly  requires. 

.*1.  Leuer  to  Earl  Bathurat,  By  the  Honourable  H. 
l^tBTBEmrrr.M.  P. 

J^^*fri  9ftke  ConmUaUmer  of  Inquiry  Into  tA«  HaU 
V  tkt  Ctlouf  of  AVw  South  Waleo.  Ordered  by  the 
"«•»«  cf  CowtmauM  to  be  frinted,  I9th  June,  1823. 


Ornamental  architecture  in  Botany  Bay! 
how  it  could  enter  into  the  head  of  any  human 
being  to  adorn  public  buildings  at  the  Bay,  or 
to  aim  at  any  other  architectural  purpose  but 
the  exclusion  of  wind  and  rain,  we  are  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Such  an  expense  is  not 
only  lamentable  for  the  waste  of  property  it 
makes  in  the  particular  instance,  but  because 
it  destroys  that  guarantee  of  sound  sense 
which  the  government  at  home  must  require 
in  those  who  preside  over  distant  colonies  A 
man  who  thinks  of  pillars  and  pilasters,  when 
half  the  colony  are  wet  through  for  want  of 
any  covering  at  all,  cannot  be  a  wise  or  pro 
dent  person.  He  seems  to  be  ignorant,  that 
the  prevention  of  rheumatism  in  all  young 
colonies  is  a  much  more  important  object 
than  the  gratification  of  taste,  or  the  display 
of  skill. 

"I  suggested  to  Governor  Macquarrie  the  ex 
pediency  of  stopping  all  work  then  in  progress 
that  was  merely  of  an  ornamental  nature,  and 
of  postponing  its  execution  till  other  more  im« 
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portant  buildings  were  finished.  With  this 
view  it  was,  that  I  recommended  to  the  go- 
vernor to  stop  the  progress  of  a  large  churchi 
the  foundation  of  which  had  been  laid  pre- 
vious to  my  arrival,  and  which,  bj  the  esti- 
mate of  Mr.  Greenway  the  architect,  would 
have  required  six  years  to  complete.  By  a 
change  that  I  recommended,  and  which  the 
governor  adopted,  in  the  destination  of  the 
new  court-house  at  Sydney,  the  accommodation 
of  a  new  church  is  probably  by  this  time 
secured.  As  I  conceived  that  considerable 
advantage  had  been  gained  by  inducing  Go- 
vernor Macquarrie  to  suspend  the  progress  of 
tlie  larger  church,  I  did  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  make  any  pointed  objection  to  the  addition 
of  these  ornamental  parts  of  the  smaller  one ; 
though  I  regretted  to  observe  in  this  instance, 
as  well  as  in  those  of  the  new  stables  at  Syd- 
ney, the  turnpike-gate  house  and  the  new 
fountain  there,  as  well  as  in  the  repairs  of  an 
old  church  at  Paramatta,  how  much  more  the 
embellishment  of  these  places  had  been  consi- 
dered by  the  governor  than  the  real  and  press- 
ing wants  of  the  colony.  The  buildings  that  I 
had  recommended  to  his  early  attention  in 
Sydney  were,  a  new  gaol,  a  school-house,  and 
a  market-house.  The  defects  of  the  first  of 
these  buildings  will  be  more  particularly 
pointed  out  when  I  come  to  describe  the  build- 
ings that  have  been  erected  in  New  South 
Wales.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  now  to  observe, 
that  they  were  striking,  and  of  a  nature  not  to 
be  remedied  by  additions  or  repairs.  The 
other  two  were  in  a  state  of  absolute  ruin; 
they  were  also  of  undeniable  importance  and 
necessity.  Having  \e%  Sydney  in  the  month 
of  November,  1820,  with  these  impressions, 
and  with  a  belief  that  the  suggestions  I  had 
made  to  Governor  Macquarrie  respecting  t^em 
had  been  partly  acted  upon,  and  would  con- 
tinue to  be  so  during  my  absence  in  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  it  was  not  without  much  surprise 
and  regret  that  I  learnt,  during  my  residence 
in  that  settlement,  the  resumption  of  the  work 
at  the  large  church  in  Sydney,  and  the  steady 
continuation  of  the  others  that  I  had  objected 
to,  especially  the  governor's  stables  at  Sydney. 
I  felt  the  greater  surprise  in  receiving  the  in- 
formation respecting  this  last-mentioned  struc- 
ture, during  my  absence  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  as  the  governor  himself  had,  upon 
many  occasions,  expressed  to  me  his  own 
regret  at  having  ever  sanctioned  it,  and  his 
consciousness  of  its  extravagant  dimensions 
and  ostentatious  character." — Report,  pp.  51, 
63. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  Botany  Bay 
is  to  find  proper  employment  for  the  great 
mass  of  convicts  who  are  sent  out  Governor 
Macquarrie  selects  all  the  best  artisans,  of 
every  description,  for  the  use  of  government; 
and  puts  the  poets,  attorneys,  and  politicians, 
up  to  auction.  The  evil  consequences  of  this 
are  manifold.  In  the  first  place,  from  possess- 
ing so  many  of  the  best  artificers,  the  gover- 
nor is  necessarily  turned  into  a  builder ;  and 
immense  drafts  are  drawn  upon  the  treasury 
at  home,  for  buildings  better  adapted  for  Re- 
gent street  than  the  Bay.  In  the  next  place, 
ih«  poor  settler,  finding  that  the  convict  attor- 


ney is  very  awkward  at  cutting  timber,  or 
catching  kangaroos,  soon  returns  him  upon 
the  hands  of  government,  in  a  much  worse 
plight  than  that  in  which  he  was  received. 
Not  only  are  governors  thus  debauched  into 
useless  and  expensive  builders,  but  the  colo- 
nists, who  are  scheming  and  planning  with  all 
the  activity  of  new  settlers,  cannot  find  work- 
men to  execute  their  designs. 

What  two  ideas  are  more  inseparable  than 
beer  and  Britannia? — ^what  event  more  aw- 
fully important  to  an  English  colony  than  the 
erection  of  its  first  brewhouse? — and  yet  it 
required,  in  Van  Diemen's  land,  the  greatest 
solicitation  to  the  government,  and  all  the  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Bi'gge,  to  get  it  effected.   The 
government,  having  obtained  possession  of 
the  best  ^workmen,  keep  them;  their  manu- 
mission *is  much  more  infrequent  than  that 
of  the  useless  and  unprofitable  convicts;  in 
other  words,  one  man  is  punished  fbr  his  skill, 
and  another  rewarded  for  his  inutility.  Guilty 
of  being  a  locksmith — guilty  of  stone-masonry, 
or  brick-making ;— these  are  the  second  ver- 
dicts brought  in,  in  New  South  Wales ;  and 
upon  them  is  regulated  the  duration  or  miti- 
gation of  punishment  awarded  in  the  mother 
country.    At  the  very  period  when  the  gover- 
nor assured  Lord  Bathurst,  in  his  despatches, 
that  he  kept  and  employed  so  numerous  a 
gang  of  workmen,  only  because  the  inhabit- 
ants could  not  employ  them,  Mr.  Bigge  in- 
forms us,  that  their  services  would  have  been 
most  acceptable  to  the  colonists.    Most  of  the 
settlers,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Bigge's  arrival, 
from  repeated  refusals  and  disappointments, 
had  been  so  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  workmen,  that  they  had  ceased  to 
make  application  to  the  governor.    Is  it  to  be 
believed  that  a  governor,  placed  over  a  land 
of  convicts,  and  capable  of  guarding  his  limbs 
from  any  sudden  collision  with  odometrous 
stones,  or  vertical  posts  of  direction,  should 
make  no  distinction  between  the  simple  con- 
vict and  the  double  and  treble  convict— th« 
man  of  three  juries,  who  has  three  times  ap- 
peared at  the  Bailey,  trilarcenous — ^thrce  times 
driven  over  the  seas  1 

**I  think  it  necessary  to  notice  the  want  of 
attention  that  has  prevailed,  until  a  very  late 
period,  at  Sydney,  to  the  circumstances  of 
those  convicts  who  have  been  transported  a 
second  and  a  third  time.  Although  the  know- 
ledge of  these  facts  is  transmitted  to  thehulif 
lists,  or  acquired  without  difficulty  during  tue 
passage,  it  never  has  occurred  to  Governor 
Macquarrie  or  to  the  superintendent  of  con- 
victs, to  make  any  difference  in  the  condmoa 
of  these  men,  not  even  to  disappoint  ^^J^^^ 
that  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  i^°°Jo? 
by  the  success  of  a  criminal  enterprise  m  W 
land,  and  by  transferring  the  fruits  of  iJ  " 
New  South  Wales.  • 

"To  accomplish  this  very  simple  but  »n»- 
portant  object,  nothing  more  is  necessary  w 
to  consign  these  men  to  any  situation  rain 
than  that  which  their  friends  had  selected  w^ 
them,  and  distinctly  to  declare  in  the  P^''J°  -^ 
of  their  comrades  at  the  first  muster  on  w 
arrival,  that  no  consideration  or  favour  wo  ^ 
be  shown  to  those  who  h»d  violated  the  la* 
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Bttoad  tune,  and  that  the  mitigation  of  their 
lealences  must  be  indefiaitely  postponed.'' — 
B^pvtj  p.  19. 

We  were  not  a  little  amused  at  Governor 
Macquarrie's  laureate-— a  regular  Mr.  Southey 
—who,  upon  the  king's  birth-day,  sings  the 
praises  of  Governor  Macquarrie.*    The  case 
of  this  votary  of  Apollo  and  Mercury  was  a 
case  for  life ;  the  oSence  a  menacing  epistle, 
or,  as  low  people  call  it,  a  threatening  letter. 
He  has  been  pardoned,  however— bursting  his 
shackles,  like  Orpheus  of  old,  with  song  and 
metre,  and  is  well  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Bigge, 
but  no  specimen  of  his  poetry  given.    One  of 
the  best  and  most  enlightened  men  in  the  set- 
tlenent  appears  to  be  Mr.  Marsden,  a  clergy- 
ntaa  at  Paramatta.     Mr^  Bennet  represents 
bira  as  a  gentleman  of  great  feeling,  whose 
tife  is  embittered  by  the  scenes  of  horror  and 
vice  it  is  his  lot  to  witness  at  Paramatta.    In- 
dee^  he  says  of  himself,  that,  in  consequence 
of  these  things,  **  he  does  not  enjoy  one  happy 
momeQt  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
week  r    This  letter,  at  th^  time,  produced  a 
rery  eonsiderable  sensation  in  this  country. 
The  idea  of  a  man  of  refinement  and  feeling 
wearing  away  his  life  in  the  midst  of  scenes 
of  crime  and  debauchery  to  which  he  can 
apply  no  corrective,  is  certainly  a  very  me- 
iaocholy  and  affecting  picture ;  but  there  is 
Qo  story,  however  elegant  and  eloquent,  which 
does  not  require,  for  the  purposes  of  justice, 
to  be  turned  to  the  other  side,  and  viewed  in 
reverse.    The  Rev.  Mr.  Marsden  (says  Mr. 
Bi^^)y  ^f**^  hinuelf  accustomed  to  traffic  in 
tpiriti,   must   necessarily  feel  displeased  at 
baring  so  many  public  houses  licensed  in  the 
neigbbourhoodr— (p.  14.) 

''As    to  Mr.  Marsden's  troubles  of  mind 
(says  tbe  governor),  and  pathetic  display  of 
sensibility  and  humanity,  they  must  be  so 
deeply  seated,  and  so  far  removed  from  the 
surface,  as  to  escape  all  possible  observation. 
His  habits  are  those  of  a  man  for  ever  en- 
gaged in  some  active,  animated  pursuit    No 
man  travels  more  from  town  to  town,  or  from 
house  to   house.     His  deportment  is  at  all 
times  that  of  a  person  the  most  gay  and  happy. 
When  I  -wsLS  honoured  with  his  society,  he 
was  by  far  the  most  cheerful  person  I  met  in 
the  colony.    Where  his  hours  of  sorrow  were 
spent,  it  is  hard  to  divine ;  for  the  variety  of 
his  pnrsuits,  both  in  his  own  concerns,  and  in 
those  of  others,  is  so  extensive,  in  farming, 
gruing,  manufactories,  transactions,  that,  wiSi 
his  clerical  duties,  he  seems,  to  use  a  common 
Phrase,  to  have  his  hands  full  of  work.    And 
the  particular  subject  to  which  he  imputes 
^  extreme  depression  of  mind,  is,  besides, 
OTe  for  which  few  people  here  will  give  him 
much  tn^V-^Maequarrie'a  Letter  to  Lord  Sid- 
■w»rf*,p.lg. 

There  is  certainly  a  wide  difference  between 
&  man  of  so  much  feeling  that  he  has  not  a 
moment's  happiness  from  the  beginning  to  the 
gnd  of  the  week,  and  a  little,  merry,  bustling 
elei^jrman,  largely  concerned  in  the  sale  of 
ram,  and  brisk  at  a  bargain  for  barley.  Mr. 
•igpe's  evidence,  however,  is  very  much  in 

•  nd»  Report,  p.  146. 


favour  of  Mr.  Marsden.  He  seems  to  think 
him  a  man  of  highly  respectable  character 
and  superior  understanding,  and  that  he  has 
been  dismissed  from  the  magistracy  by  Gover- 
nor Macquarrie,  in  a  very  rash,  unjustifiable, 
and  even  tyrannical  manner;  and  in  these 
opinions,  we  must  say,  the  facts  seem  to  bear 
out  the  report  of  the  commissioner. 

Colonel  Macquarrie  not  only  dismisses  ho« 
nest  and  irreproachable  men  in  a  country 
where  their  existence  is  scarce,  and  their  ser« 
vices  inestimable,  but  he  advances  convicts 
to  the  situation  and  dignity  of  magistrates. 
Mr.  Benne:  ^ys  great  stress  upon  this,  and 
makes  it  one  of  his  strongest  charges  against 
tbe  governor;  and  the  commissioner  also 
takes  part  against  it  But  we  confess  we 
have  great  doubts  on  the  subject ;  and  are  by 
no  means  satisfied  that  the  system  of  the  go- 
vernor was  not,  upon  the  whole,  the  wisest 
and  best  adapted  to  the  situation  of  the  colony. 
Men  are  governed  by  words ;  and  by  the  infa- 
mous word  convict  are  comprehended  crimes 
of  the  most  different  degrees  and  species  of 
guilt  One  man  is  transported  for  stealing 
Uiree  hams  and  a  pot  of  sausages ;  and  in  the 
next  berth  to  him  on  board  the  transport  is  a 
young  surgeon,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the 
mutiny  at  the  Nore ;  the  third  man  is  for  ex- 
torting money ;  the  fourth  was  in  a  respecta- 
ble situation  of  life  at  the  time  of  the  Irish 
rebellion,  and  was  so  ill  read  in  history  as  to 
imagine  that  Ireland  had  been  ill-treated  by 
England,  and  so  bad  a  reasoner  as  to  suppose 
that  nine  Catholics  ought  not  to  pay  tithes  to 
one  Protestant  Then  comes  a  man  who  set 
his  house  ?a  fire,  to  cheat  the  Phcenix  office ; 
and,  lastly,  the  mo3t  glaring  of  all  human  vil- 
lains, a  poacher,  driven  from  Europe,  wife  and 
child,  by  thirty  lords  of  manors,  at  the  Quarter 
Sessions,  for  killing  a  partridge.  Now,  alj 
these  are  crimes  Ho  doubt— particularly  the 
last;  but  they  are  surely  crimes  of  very  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  intensity,  to  which  different 
degrees  of  contempt  and  horror  are  attached — 
and  from  which  those  who  have  committed 
them  may,  by  subsequent  morality,  emanci- 
pate themselves,  with  different  degrees  of  diffi- 
culty,  and  with  more  or  less  of  success.  A 
warrant  granted  by  a  reformed  bacon  stealer 
would  be  absurd ;  but  there  is  hardly  any  rea- 
son why  a  foolish,  hot-brained  young  block- 
head, who  chose  to  favour  the  mutineers  at 
the  Nore,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age, 
may  not  make  a  very  loyal  subject,  and  a  very 
respectable  and  respected  magistrate  when  he 
is  forty  years  of  age,  and  has  cast  his  Jacobin 
teeth,  and  fallen  into  the  practical  jobbing  and 
loyal  baseness  which  so  commonly  developes 
itself  about  that  period  of  life.  Therefore,  to 
say  that  a  man  must  be  placed  in  no  situation 
of  trust  or  elevation,  as  a  magistrate,  merely 
because  he  is  a  convict,  is  to  govern  mankind 
with  a  dictionary,  and  to  surrender  sense  and 
usefulness  to  sound.  Take  the  following  case, 
for  instance,  from  Mr.  Bigge :— - 

<'  The  next  person,  fron  the  same  class,  tha* 
was  so  distinguished  by  Governor  Macquarrie. 
was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fulton.  He  was  transported 
by  the  sentence  of  a  court  martial  in  Ireland^ 
during  the  Rebellion;  and  on  his  arrival  in 
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New  South  Wales  in  the  year  1800,  was  sent 
to  Norfolk  Island  to  officiate  as  chaplain. 
He  returned  to  New  South  Wales  in  the  year 
1804,  and  performed  the  duties  of  chaplain  at 
Sydney  and  Paramatta. 

**  In  the  diyisions  that  prevailed  in  the  colo- 
ny previous  to  the  arrest  of  Governor  Bligfa, 
Mr.  Fulton  took  no  part;  hut,  happening  to 
form  one  of  his  family  when  the  person  of  the 
governor  was  menaced  with  violence,  he  cou- 
rageously opposed  himself  to  the  military 
party  that  entered  the  house,  and  gave  an  ex- 
ample of  courage  and  devotion  to  the  authority 
of  Governor  Bligh,  which,  if  partaken  either 
hy  the  officer  or  his  few  adherents,  would 
have  spared  him  the  humiliation  of  a  personal 
arrest,  and  rescued  his  authority  from  the  dis- 
grace of.  open  and  violent  suspension." — JU" 
portf  pp.  83,  84. 

The  particular  nature  of  the  place,  too,  must 
he  remembered.  It  is  seldom,  we  suspect, 
that  absolute  dunces  go  to  the  Bay,  but  com- 
monly men  of  active  minds,  and  considerable 
talents  in  their  various  lines — ^who  have  not 
learnt,  indeed,  the  art  of  self-discipline  and 
control,  but  who  are  sent  to  learn  it  in  the 
bitter  school  of  adversity.  And  when  this 
medicine  produces  its  proper  effect — when 
sufficient  time  has  been  given  to  show  a  tho- 
rough change  in  character  and  disposition — a 
young  colony  really  cannot  affi^rd  to  dispense 
with  the  services  of  any  person  of  superior 
talents.  Activity,  resolution,  and  acuteness, 
are  of  such  immense  importance  in  the  hard 
circumstances  of  a  new  state,  that  they  must 
be  eagerly  caught  at,  and  employed  as  soon  as 
they  are  discovered.  Though  all  may  not  be 
quite  so  unobjectionable  as  could  be  wished — 

**  Res  dura,  et  rtful  noTilas  me  talia  eosttnt 
MoHri"— 

as  Colonel  Macquarrie  probably  quoted  to 
Mr.  Conunissioner  Bigge.  As  for  the  conduct 
of  those  extra^moralists,  who  come  to  settle  in 
^  a  land  of  crime,  and  refVise  to  associate  with 
a  convict  legally  pardoned,  however  light  his 
original  offence,  however  perfect  his  subse- 
quent conduct—- we  have  no  toleration  for  such 
folly  and  foppery.  To  sit  down  to  dinner  with 
men  who  have  not  been  tried  for  their  lives  is 
a  luxury  which  cannot  be  enjoyed  in  such  a 
country.  It  is  entirely  out  of  the  question ; 
and  persons  so  dainty,  and  so  truly  admirable, 
had  better  settle  at  Glapham  Common  than  at 
Botany  Bay.  Our  trade  in  Australasia  is  to 
turn  scoundrels  into  honest  men.  If  you  come 
among  us,  and  bring  witli  you  a  good  charac- 
ter, and  will  lend  us  your  society,  as  a  stimu- 
lus and  reward  to  men  recovering  from  degr^ 
datlon,  you  will  confer  the  greatest  possible 
benefit  upon  the  colony ;  but  if  you  turn  up 
your  nose  at  repentance,  insult  those  unhappy 
people  with  your  character,  and  fiercely  stand 
ap  as  a  moral  bully,  and  a  virtuous  braggado- 
cio, it  would  have  been  far  better  for  us  if 
Providence  had  directed  yon  to  any  other  part 
of  the  globe  than  to  Botany  Bay— which  was 
colonized,  not  to  gratify  the  insolenee  of  Pha- 
risees, but  to  heal  the  contrite  spirit  of  repent- 
ant sinners.  Mr.  Marsden,  who  has  no  hap- 
piness fiom  six  o'clock  Monday  morning,  tUl 


the  same  hour  the  week  following,  will  no 
meet  pardoned  convicts  in  society.  We  have 
no  doubt  Mr.  Marsden  is  a  very  respectable 
clergyman ;  but  is  there  not  something  very 
different  from  this  in  the  Gospel  1  The  most 
resolute  and  inflexible  persons  in  the  rejection 
of  pardoned  convicts  were  some  of  the  martlh 
ing  regiments  stationed  at  Botany  Bay — men, 
of  course,  who  had  uniformly  shunned,  in  the 
Old  World,  the  society  of  gamesters,  prosti- 
tutes, drunkards,  and  blasphemers — ^who  bad 
ruined  no  tailors,  corrupted  no  wives,  and  had 
entitled  themselves,  by  a  long  course  of  so- 
lemnity and  decorum,  to  indulge  in  ail  the  in- 
solence of  purity  and  virtue. 

In  this  point,  then,  of  restoring  convicts  to 
society,  we  side,  as  far  as  the  principle  goes, 
with  the  governor ;  but  we  are  far  from  under- 
taking to  say  that  his  appUcation  of  the  prin- 
ciple has  been  on  all  occasions  prudent  and 
judicious.  Upon  the  absurdity  of  his  con- 
duct in  attempting  to  force  the  society  of  the 
pardoned  convicts  upon  the  undetected  part 
of  the  colony,  there  can  be  no  doubt  These 
are  points  upon  which  every  body  mast  be 
allowed  to  judge  for  themselves.  The  great* 
estmonarchs  of  Europe  cannot  control  opinion 
upon  those  points — ^sovereigns  far  exceeding 
Colonel  Lachlan  Macquarrie,  in  the  antiquitv 
of  their  dynasty,  and  the  extent,  wealth,  and 
importance  of  Uieir  empire. 

'*  It  was  in  vain  to  assemble  them''  (the  par- 
doned convicts),  ♦*  even  on  public  occasions,  at 
Government  House,  or  to  point  them  out  to  the 
especial  notice  and  favour  of  strangers,  or  tc 
favour  them  wiUi  particular  marks  of  his  own 
attention  upon  these  occasions,  if  they  still 
continued  to  be  shunned,  or  disregarded  hy  the 
rest  of  the  company. 

"  With  the  exception  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Fulton,  and,  on  some  occasions,  of  Mr.  Red- 
fern,  I  never  observed  that  the  other  persons 
of  this  class  participated  in  the  general  attei^ 
tions  of  the  company;  and  the  evidence  w 
Mr.  Judge-Advocate  Wylde  and  Major  Bell 
both  prove  the  embarrassment  in  which  they 
were  left  on  occasions  that  came  within  their 
notice. 

«  Nor  has  the  distinction  that  has  been  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  Governor  Macquarne 
produced  any  effect  in  subduing  the  prejudices 
or  objections  of  the  class  of  free  inhabitants 
to  associate  with  them.    One  instance  only 
has  occurred,  in  which  the  wife  of  a  respecta- 
ble individual,  and  a  magistrate,  has  been 
visited  by  the  wives  of  the  officers  of  the  gaj; 
rison,  and  by  a  few  of  the  married  ladies  w 
the  colony.    It  is  an  instance  that  reflects 
equal  credit  upon  the  individual  herself,  as 
upon  the  feelings  and  motives  of  those  oj 
whom  she  has  been  so  noticed;  but  "»« 5J" 
cumstances  of  her  case  were  very  pecuii^i 
and  those  that  led  to  her  introduction  to  society 
were  very  much  of  a  personal  kind.   It  n 
generally  been  thought,  that  such  ^^^^^ 
would  have  been  more  numerous  if  "°^^/^^ 
Macquarrie  had  allowed  every  person  to  nav^ 
foUowed  the  dictates  of  their  own  jn^^°' 
upon  a  subject,  on  which,  of  all  others,  m"| 
are  least  disposed  to  be  dictated  to,  and  nw 
disposed  \n  ]udge  for  themselves. 
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■  AMoogli  the  emancipated  convicts,  whom 
i«  lias  selected  from  their  class,  are  persons 
wiM  generally  bear  a  good  character  in  New 
Soath  Wales,  yet  that  opinion  of  them  is  by 
00  means  nniversal.  Those,  however,  who 
eDtertained  a  good  opinion  of  them  would 
have  proved  it  by  their  notice,  as  Mr.  M' Arthur 
itas  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  by  the  kind  and 
marked  notice  that  he  took  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald ; 
and  those  who  entertained  a  diHerent  opinion, 
would  not  have  contracted  an  aversion  to  the 
principle  of  their  introdaction,  from  being 
<Migeid  to  witness  what  they  considered  to  be 
an  indiscreet  and  erroneous  application  of 
iu" — Meport^  p.  150. 

We  do  not  think  Mr.  Bigge  exactly  seizes 
Ae  sense  of  Colonel  Macqaarne's  phrase, 
when  the  colonel  speaks  of  restoring  men  to 
the  rank  of  society  they  have  lost  Men  may 
ei&er  be  classed  by  wealth  and  education,  or 
by  character.  All  honest  men,  whether  counts 
or  cobblers,  are  of  the  same  rank,  if  classed 
by  moral  distinctions.  It  is  a  commoi^ phrase 
to  say  that  such  a  man  can  no  longer  be 
ranked  among  honest  men ;  that  he  has  been 
degraded  from  the  class  of  respectable  per- 
sons ;  and,  therefore,  by  restoring  a  convict  to 
Ac  rank  he  has  lost,  the  governor  may  very 
fairly  be  supposed  to  mean  the  moral  rank. 
Iq  discussing  the  question  of  granting  offices 
of  trust  to  convicts,  the  importance  of  the 
Sedarati  must  not  be  overlooked.  Their  num- 
bers are  very  considerable.  They  have  one- 
eighth  of  all  the  granted  land  in  the  colony ; 
and  there  are  among  them  individuals  of  very 
brge  fortune.  Mr.  Redfern  has  S600  acres, 
Mr.  Lord  4365  acres,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Terry 
19,000  acres.  As  this  man's  history  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  mud  and  dirt  out  of  which  great 
iamilies  oden  arise,  let  the  Terry  Filii,  the 
future  warriors,  legislators,  and  nobility  of 
the  Bay,  learn  from  what,  and  whom,  they 
sprang. 

''The  first  of  these    individuals,  Samuel 
Terry,  was  transported  to  the  colony  when 
young.    He  was  placed  in  a  gang  of  stone- 
masons at  Paramatta,  and  assisted   in   the 
building  of  the  gaol.    Mr.  Marsden  states,  that 
daring  this  period  he  was  brought  before  him 
lor  neglect  of  duty,  and  punished ;  but,  by  his 
industry  in  other  ways,  he  was  enabled  to  set 
np  a  small  retail  shop,  in  which  he  continued 
till  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service.    He 
then  repaired  to  Sydney,  where  he  extended 
his  business,  and,  by  marriage,  increased  his 
capitaL    He  for  many  years  kept  a  public 
house  and  retail  shop,  to  which  the  smaller 
settlers  resorted  from  the  country,  and  where, 
aAer  intoxicating  themselves  with  spirits,  they 
signed  obligations  and  powers  of  attorney  to 
confess  judgment,  which  were  always  kept 
ready  for  execution.    By  these  means,  and  by 
an  active  use  of  the  common  arts  of  over- 
reaehiiig  ignorant  and  worthless  men,  Samuel 
Terry  has  been  able  to  accumulate  a  consider- 
able capital,  and  a  quantity  of  land  in  New 
South  Wales,  inferior  only  to  that  which  is 
hdd  by  Mr.  D'Arcy  Wentworth.    He  ceased, 
at  the  late  regulations  introduced  by  the  mar 
^istrates  at  Sydney,  in  February,  1820,  to  sell 


spirituous  liquors,  and  he  is  now  become  oncf 
of  the  principal  speculators  in  the  purchase 
of  investments  at  Sydney,  and  lately  estac 
blished  a  water-mill  in  the  swampy  plains  be- 
tween that  town  and  Botany  Bay,  which  did 
not  succeed.  Out  of  the  19,000  acres  of  land 
held  by  Samuel  Terry,  140  only  are  said  to  be 
cleared ;  but  he  possesses  1450  head  of  homed 
cattle,  and  3800  sheep." — R^riy  p.  141. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Bank,  Mr.  Bigge  observes,— 

**  Upon  the  first  of  these  occasions,  it  became 
an  object  both  with  Governor  Macquarrie  and 
Mr.  Judge-Advocate  Wyld,  who  took  an  active 
part  in  Uie  establishment  of  the  bank,  to  unite 
in  its  favour  the  support  and  contributions  of 
the  individuals  of  sdl  classes  of  the  colony. 
Governor  Macquarrie  felt  assured  that,  without 
such  co-operation,  the  bank  could  not  be  esta- 
blished; for  he  was  convinced  that  the  eman- 
cipated convicts  were  the  most  opulent  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  A  committee  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  establishment,  in 
which  are  to  be  found  the  names  of  George 
Howe,  the  printer  of  the  Sydney  Gazette,  who 
was  also  a  retail  dealer;  Mr.  Simon  Lord,  and 
Mr.  Edward  Eager,  all  emancipated  convicts, 
and  the  last  only  conditionally. 

'^  Governor  Macquarrie  had  always  under- 
stood, and  strongly  wished,  that  in  asking  for 
the  co-operation  of  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity in  the  formation  of  the  bank,  a  share  in 
its  direction  and  management  should  also  be 
communicated  to  them.** — Report,  p.  1 50. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  question,  we  be- 
came acquainted  with  a  piece  of  military 
etiquette,  of  which  we  were  previously  igno- 
rant. An  officer,  invited  to  dinner  by  the 
governor,  cannot  refuse,  unless  in  case  of 
sickness.  This  is  the  most  complete  tyranny 
we  ever  heard  of.  If  the  officer  comes  out  to 
his  duty  at  the*  proper  minute,  with  his  proper 
number  of  buttons  and  epaulettes,  what  mat- 
ters it  to  the  governor  or  any  body  else,  where 
he  dines  1  He  may  as  well  be  ordered  what 
to  eat,  as  where  to  dine— be  confined  to  the 
upper  or  under  side  of  the  meat — ^be  denied 
gravy,  or  refused  melted- butter.  But  there  is 
no  end  to  the  small  tyranny  and  puerile  vexa*> 
tions  of  a  military  life. 

The  mode  of  employing  convicts  upon  their 
arrival  appears  to  us  very  objectionable.  If  a 
man  is  skilful  as  a  mechanic,  he  is  added  to 
the  government  gangs ;  and  in  proportion  to 
his  skill  and  diligence,  his  chance  of  manu- 
mission, or  of  remission  of  labour,  is  lessened. 
If  he  is  not  skilftil,  or  not  skilfVil  in  any  trade 
wanted  by  government,  he  is  applied  for  by 
some  settler,  to  whom  he  pays  from  5«.  tr  10*. 
a  week;  and  is  then  left  at  liberty  to  go  where, 
and  work  for  whomsoever,  he  pleases.  In  the 
same  manner,  a  convict  who  is  rich  is  applied 
for,  and  obtains  his  weekly  liberty  and  idl<*- 
ness  by  the  purchased  permission  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  he  is  consigned. 

The  greatest  possible  inattention  or  igno- 
rance appears  to  have  prevailed  in  manumit* 
ting  convicts  for  labour— and  for  »ueh  labour! 
not  for  cleansing  Augean  stables,  or  drain'ng 
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Pontine  marshes,  or  damming  out  a  vast 
length  of  the  Adriatic,  but  for  working  five 
weeks  with  a  single  horse  and  cart  in  making 
the  road  to  Bathurst  Plains.  Was  such  labour 
worth  five  pounds  1  And  is  it  to  be  under- 
stood, that  liberty  is  to  be  restored  to  any  man 
wLo  will  do  five  pounds'  worth  of  work  in 
Australasia  1  Is  this  comment  upon  trans- 
portation to  be  circulated  in  the  cells  of  New- 
gate, or  in  the  haunts  of  those  persons  who 
are  doomed  to  inhabit  them  ? 

"Another  principle  .by  which  Governor 
Macquarrie  has  been  guided  in  bestowing 
pardons  and  indulgences,  is  that  of  considering 
them  as  rewards  for  any  particular  labour  or 
enterprise.  It  was  upon  this  principle,  that 
the  men  who  were  employed  in  working  upon 
the  Bathurst  road,  in  tiie  year  1816,  and  those 
who  contributed  to  that  operation  by  the  loan 
of  their  own  carts  and  horses,  or  of  those  that 
they  procured,  obtained  pardons,  emancipa- 
tions, and  tickets  of  leave.  To  30  men  who 
were  employed  as  labourers  in  this  work, 
three  free  pardons  were  given,  one  ticket  of 
leave,  and  35  emancipations ;  and  two  of  them 
only  had  held  tickets  of  leave  before  they  com- 
menced their  labour.  Seven  convicts  received 
emancipations  for  supplying  horses  and  carts 
for  the  carriage  of  provisions  and  stores  as 
the  party  was  proceeding;  six  out  of  this 
number  having  previously  held  tickets  of 
leave. 

"Eight  other  convicts  (four  of  whom  held 
tickets  of  leave)  received  emancipations  for 
assisting  with  carts,  and  one  horse  to  each,  in 
the  transport  of  provisions  and  baggage  for 
the  use  of  Governor  Macquarrie  and  his  suite, 
on  their  journey  from  the  river  Nepean  to 
Bathurst,  in  the  year  1816;  a  service  that  did 
not  extend  beyond  the  period  of  five  weeks, 
and  was  attended  with  no  risk,  and  very  little 
exertion. 

*<  Between  the  months  of  January,  1816,  and 
June,  1818,  nine  convicts,  of  whom  six  held 
tickets  of  leave,  obtained  emancipations  for 
sending  carts  and  horses  to  convey  provisions 
and  baggage  from  Paramatta  to  Bathurst,  for 
the  use  of  Mr.  Oxley,  the  surveyor-general,  in 
his  two  .expeditions  into  the  interior  of  the 
coititry.  And  in  the  same  period,  23  convict 
labourers  and  mechanics  obtained  emancipa^ 
tions  for  labour  and  service  performed  at 
Bathurst. 

"  The  nature  of  the  services  performed  by 
these  convicts,  and  the  manner  in  which  some 
of  them  were  recommended,  excited  much 
surprise  in  the  colony,  as  well  as  great  suspi- 
cion of  the  purity  of  the  channels  through 
which  the  recommendations  passed.*' — Report, 
pp.  132,  123. 

If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  number  of  jobs 
detected  by  Mr.  Bigge,  Botany  Bay  seems  very 
likely  to  do  justice  to  the  mother-country  from 
whence  it  sprang.  Mr.  Redfem,  surgeon, 
seems  to  use  the  public  rhubarb  for  his  pri- 
vate practice.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  superintend- 
ent makes  a  very  comfortable  thing  of  the 
assignment  of  convicts.  Major  Dm  it  was 
found  selling  their  own  cabbages  to  govern- 


ment in  a  very  profitable  manner;  and  maaj 
comfortable  little  practices  of  this  nature  are 
noticed  by  Mr.  Bigge. 

Among  other  sources  of  profit,  the  superin- 
tendent of  convicts  was  the  banker;  iwv. 
occupations  which  seem  to  be  eminently  com* 
patible  with  each  other,  inasmuch  as  they 
afford  to  the  superintendent  the  opj>cr!nniiy 
of  evincing  his  impartiality  and  loading  iviih 
equal  labour  every  convict,  without  reference 
to  their  banking  accounts,  to  the  profit  tbey 
afibrd,  or  the  trouble  they  create.  It  appears, 
however  (very  strangely),  from  the  repoit, 
that  the  money  of  convicts  was  not  always 
recovered  with  the  same  readiness  't  was 
received. 

Mr.  Richard  Fitzgerald,  in  September,  1819, 
was  comptroller  of  provisions  in  Emu  Plains, 
storekeeper  at  Windsor,  and  supenntendeot 
of  government  works  at  the  same  place.  He 
was  also  a  proprietor  of  land  and  stock  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  kept  a  public  house  in 
Windsor,  of  which  an  emancipated  Jew  was 
the  ostefisible  manager,  upon  whom  Fitzgerald 
gave  orders  for  goods  and  spirits  in  payment 
for  labour  on  the  public  works.  These  two 
places  are  fifteen  miles  distant  from  each 
other,  and  convicts  arc  to  be  watched  and 
managed  at  both.  It  cannot  be  imagined  that 
the  convicts  are  slow  in  observing  or  follow- 
ing these  laudable  examples;  and  their  con- 
duct will  add  another  instance  of  the  vigilance 
of  Macquarrie's  government. 

**The  stores  and  materials  used  in  the  dif- 
ferent buildings  at  Sydney  are  kept  in  a  ma- 
gazine in  the  lumber  yard,  and  are  distributed 
according  to  the  written  requisitions  of  the 
difierent  overseers  that  are  made  during  the 
day,  and  that  are  addressed  to  the  storekeeper 
in  the  lumber  yard.  They  are  conveyed  from 
thence  to  the  buildings  by  the  convict  mecha- 
nics; and  no  account  of  the  expenditure  or 
emplo3rment  of  the  stores  is  kept  by  the  over- 
seers, or  rendered  to  the  storekeeper.  It  was 
only  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1820  that  an 
account  was  opened  by  him  of  the  diiTcrcnt 
materials  used  in  each  work  or  building;  and 
in  February,  1821,  this  account  was  consider- 
ably in  arrear.  The  temptation,  therefore,  thai 
is  afibrded  to  the  convict  mechanics  who 
work  in  the  lumber  yard,  in  secreting  toolsi 
stores,  and  implements,  and  to  those  who  worK 
at  the  different  buildings,  is  very  gTe*^^° 
the  loss  to  government  is  considerable.  The 
tools,  moreover,  have  not  latterly  been  mns- 
tered  as  they  used  to  be  once  a  month,  exccpl 
where  one  of  the  convicts  is  removed  from 
Sydney  to  another  station." — Report,  pp*  ^ 
37. 

If  it  was  right  to  build  fine  houses  in  a  new 
colony,  common  sense  seems  to  point  outa 
control  upon  the  expenditure,  with  such  a  dfr 
scription  of  workmen.  What  must  become 
of  that  country  where  the  buildings  are  ns^ 
less,  the  governor  not  wise,  the  public  tne 
pa3rmaster,  the  accounts  not  in  existence,  ana 
all  the  artisans  thieves  ? 

An  horrid  practice  prevailed,  of  the  conrtw 
accepting  a  sum  of  money  from  the  captaint 
in  their  voyage  out,  in  lieu  of  their  reffni* 
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ntwn  of  provisions.    This  ought  to  be  re- 
s^iained  by  the  severest  penalties. 

What  is  it  that  can  be  urged  for  Governor 
)tacqaarrie»  after  the  following  picture  of  the 
hospital  at  Paramatta  1  It  not  only  justifies 
his  recall,  but  seems  to  require  (if  there  are 
means  of  reaching  such  neglect)  his  severe 
panishment 

'The  vomen,  who  had  become  most  pro- 
fligate and  hardened  by  habit,  were  associated 
in  their  daily  tasks  with  those  who  had  very 
lately  arrived,  to  whom  the  customs  and 
practices  of  the  colony  were  yet  unknown, 
and  who  might  have  escaped  the  consequences 
of  such  pernicious  lessons,  if  a  little  care,  and 
a  small  portion  of  expense,  had  been  spared 
in  providing  them  with  a  separate  apartment 
dnhng  the  hours  of  labour.  As  a  place  of 
employment,  the  factory  of  Paramatta  was 
not  only  very  defective,  but  very  prejudicial. 
The  insufficient  accommodation  that  it  afforded 
to  those  females  who  might  be  well  disposed 
presented  an  early  incitement,  if  not  an  ez- 
cose,  for  their  resorting  to  indiscriminate 
prostitution;  and  on  the  evening  of  their 
arriTal  at  Paramatta,  those  who  were  not 
deploring  their  state  of  abandonment  and  dis- 
tress, were  traversing  the  streets  in  search  of 
the  gnii^  means  of  future  support.  The  state 
in  which  the  place  itself  was  kept,  and  the 
state  of  disgusting  filth  in  which  I  found  it, 
both  on  an  early  visit  after  my  arrival,  and  on 
one  preceding  my  departure ;  the  disordered, 
unmlyy  and  licentious  appearance  of  the 
vomen,  manifested  the  little  degree  of  control 
in  vhich  the  female  convicts  were  kept,  and 
the  little  attention  thai  was  paid  to  any  thing 
bejond  the  mere  performance  of  a  certain 
portion  of  labour." — Report^  p.  70. 

It  mig^t  naturally  be  supposed,  that  any 
man  sent  across  the  globe  with  a  good  salary, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  governing,  and,  if 
possible,  of  reforming  convicts,  would  have 
preferred  the  morals  of  his  convicts  to  the 
accommodation  of  his  horses.  Let  Mr.  Bigge, 
a  Tery  discreet  and  moderate  man,  be  heard 
upon  these  points. 

''Having  observed,  in  Governor  Macquarrie's 
answer  to  Mr.  Marsden,  that  he  justified  the 
delay  that  occurred,  and  was  still  to  take  place, 
in  the  construction  of  a  proper  place  of  recep- 
tion for  the  female  convicts,  by  the  want  of 
nonspecific  instructions  fVom  your  lordship 
to  undertake  such  a  building,  and  which  he 
s^tes  that  he  solicited  at  an  early  period  of 
tits  gorernment,  and  considered  indispensable, 
I  feU  it  to  be  my  duty  to  call  to  the  recollection 
of  Governor  Macquarrie,  that  he  nad  under- 
^cn  several  buildings  of  much  less  urgent 
necessity  than  the  factory  at  Paramatta,  with- 
out waitmg  for  any  such  indispensable  author- 
^'  and  I  now  find  that  the  construction  of  it 
^as  announced  by  him  to  your  lordship  in  the 
year  1817,  ai  then  in  his  contemplation,  with- 
out nuking  any  specific  allusion  to  the  evils 
v^hich  the  want  of  it  had  so  long  occasioned; 
that  the  contract  for  building  it  was  announced 
lo  the  public  on  the  21st  May,  1818,  and  that 
fonr  lordship's  approval  of  it  was  not  signified 
•fitil  the  24ih  Augusv,  1^18,  and  could  not 


have  reached  Ciovemor  Macquarrie's  hands 
until  nearly  a  year  after  the  work  had  beer, 
undertaken.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  if  want 
of  authority  had  been  the  sole  cause  of  the 
delay  in  building  the  factory  at  Paramatta, 
that  cause  would  not  only  have  operated  in  the 
month  of  March,  1818,  but  it  would  have  con> 
tinned  to  operate  until  the  want  of  authority 
had  been  formally  supplied.  Governor  Mac- 
quarrie, however,  must  be  conscious,  that  after 
he  had  stated  to  Mr.  Marsden  in  the  year  181  i, 
and  with  an  appearance  of  regret,  that  the 
want  of  authority  prevented  him  from  under^ 
taking  the  construction  of  a  building  of  such 
undeniable  necessity  and  importance  as  the 
factory  at  Paramatta,  he  had  undertaken  sev- 
eral buildings,  which,  though  useful  in  them- 
selves, were  of  less  comparative  importance; 
and  had  comtneneed,  in  the  month  of  August, 
1817,  the  laborunu  and  expensive  eonstruetion 
of  hie  aum  stabiee  ai  Sifdney,  to  ivhich  I  have 
already  aUuded,  without  any  previous  commu- 
nication to  your  lordship,  and  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  an  instruction  that  must  have  then 
reached  him,  and  that  forcibly  warned  him  of 
the  consequences." — Report^  p.  71. 

It  is  the  fashion  very  much  among  the  lories 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  all  those  who 
love  the  effects  of  public  liberty,  without  know- 
ing or  caring  how  it  is  preserved,  to  attack 
every  person  who  complains  of  abuses,  and  to 
accuse  him  of  gross  exaggeration.    No  sooner 
is  the  name  of  any  public  thief,  or  of  any  tor- 
mentor, or  oppressor,  mentioned  in  that  hon- 
ourable house,  than  out  bursts  the  spirit  of 
jobbing  eulogium,  and  there  is  not  a  virtue 
under  heaven  which  is  not  ascribed  to  the  de- 
linquent in  question,  and  vouched  for  by  the 
most  irrefragable  testimony.    If  Mr.  Bennet  or 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  had  attacked  them,  and 
they  had  now  been  living,  how  many  honour- 
able members  would  have  vouched  for  the 
honesty  of  Dudley  and  £mpson,  the  gentleness 
of  Jeffries,  or  the  genius  of  Blackmore  1  What 
human  virtue  did  not  Aris  and  the  governor  of 
Ilchester  gaol  possess  1    Who  was  not  ready 
to  come  forward  to  vouch  for  the  attentive 
humanity  of  Governor  Macquarrie?    What 
scorn  and  wit  would  it  have  produced  from 
the  treasury  bench,  if  Mr.  Bennet  had  stated 
the  superior  advantages  of  the  horses  over  the 
convicts  1 — and  all  the  horrors  and  immorali- 
ties, ^e  filth  and  wretchedness,  of  the  female 
prisoii  of  Paramatta  1    Such  a  case,  proved 
as  this  now  is  beyond  the  power  of  contradic- 
tion, ought  to  convince  the  most  hardy  and 
profligate  scoffers,  that  there  is  really  a  great 
deal  of  occasionai  neglect  and  oppression  in 
the  conduct  of  public  servants;  and  that  in 
spite  of  all  the  official  praise,  which  is  ever 
ready  for  the  perpetrators  of  crime,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  real  malversation  which  should 
be  dragged  to  the  light  of  day,  by  the  exertions 
of  bold  and  virtuous  men.    If  we  had  found, 
from  the  report  of  Mr.  Bigge,  that  the  charges 
of  Mr.  Bennet  were  without  any,  or  without 
adequate  foundation,  it  would  have  given  us 
great  pleasure  to  have  vindicated  the  governor: 
but  Mr.  Bennet  has  proved  his  indictment.    It 
I  is  impossible  to  read  the  foregoing  quotation. 
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and  not  to  perceive  that  the  condact  and  pro- 
ceedings of  Governor  Macquarrie  imperiouslj 
required  the  exposure  they  have  received ;  and 
that  it  would  have  been  much  to  the  credit  of 
government  if  he  had  been  removed  long  ago 
from  a  situation  which,  but  for  the  exertions 
of  Mr.  Bennet,  we  believe  he  would  have  held 
to  this  day. 

The  sick,  from  Mr.  Bigge's  report,  appear 
to  have  fared  as  badly  as  the  sinful.  Good 
water  was  scarce,  proper  persons  to  wait  upon 
the  patients  could  not  be  obtained;  and  so  nu- 
merous were  the  complaints  from  this  quarter, 
that  the  governor  makes  an  order  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  hospital  grievances  and  com- 
plaints, except  on  one  day  tn  the  mon/A— dropsy 
swelling,  however,  fever  burning,  and  ague 
shaking,  in  the  mean  time,  without  waiting  for 
the  arrangements  of  Governor  Macquarrie,  or 
consulting  the  MolUa  ttmpora  fandi* 

In  permitting  individuals  to  distil  their  own 
grain,  the  government  of  Botany  Bay  appears 
to  us  to  be  quite  right.  It  is  impossible,  in 
•uch  a  colony,  to  prevent  unlawful  distillation 
to  a  considerable  extent;  and  it  is  as  well  to 
raise  upon  spirits  (as  something  must  be 
taxed)  that  slight  duty  which  renders  the  con- 
traband trade  not  worth  following.  Distilla- 
tion, too,  always  insures  a  magazine  against 
famine,  by  which  New  South  Wales  has  more 
than  once  been  severely  visited.  It  opens  a 
market  for  grain  where  markets  are  very  dis- 
tant, and  where  redundance  and  famine  seem 
very  often  to  succeed  each  other.  The  cheap- 
ness of  spirits,  to  such  working  people  as  know 
how  to  use  them  with  moderation,  is  a  great 
blessing;  and  we  doubt  whether  that  modera- 
tion, after  the  first  burst  of  ebriety,  is  not  just 
as  likely  to  be  learnt  in  plenty  as  in  scarcity. 

We  were  a  little  surprised  at  the  scanty 
limits  allowed  to  convicts  for  sleeping  on  board 
the  transports.  Mr.  Bigge  (of  whose  sense 
and  humanity  we  really  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt)  states  eighteen  inches  to  be  quite  suffi- 
cient—twice the  length  of  a  small  sheet  of 
letter-paper.  The  printer's  devil,  who  carries 
our  works  to  the  press,  informs  us,  that  the 
allowance  to  the  demons  of  the  type  is  double 
foolscap  length,  or  twenty-four  inches.  The 
great  city  upholsterers  generally  consider  six 
feet  as  barely  sufficient  for  a  person  just  rising 
in  business,  and  assisting  occasionally  at  offi- 
cial banquets. 

Mrs.  Fry's*  system  is  well  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
Bigge;  and  its  useful  effect  in  promoting  order 
and  decency  among  floating  convicts  fully  ad- 
mitted. 


•  We  are  lorry  it  should  have  been  imagined,  from 
tome  of  our  late  obeervation*  on  prison  discipline,  that 
W3  meant  to  disparage  the  exertiona  of  Hra.  Fry.  For 
priaoners  before  trial,  it  is  perfect ;  but  where  imprison- 
ment is  intended  for  punishment,  and  not  for  detention, 
it  reqairee,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  a  very 
different  systen.  The  Prison  Society  fan  excellent,  ho- 
nourable, and  most  use  Ail  institution  of  some  of  the  best 
men  in  England)  have  certainly.  In  their  first  numbers, 
Allen  into  the  common  misuke  of  supposing  that  the  re> 
formation  of  the  culprit,  and  not  the  prevention  of  the 
crime,  was  the  main  object  of  imprisonment ;  and  have. 
In  consequence,  taken  some  (hlse  views  of  the  method 
of  treaUng  prisoners—the  exposition  of  which,  after  the 
usual  manner  of  flesh  and  blood*  makes  them  a  litUe 
angrv.  But,  in  objects  of  so  high  a  nature,  what  matters 
»^«  H  right—- the  only  question  Is,  wkai  Is  right  1 


In  a  voyage  lo  Botan>  Bay  by  Mr.  Read,  ht 
states  that,  wliile  the  convict  vessel  lay  ai 
anchor,  about  to  sail,  a  boat  from  shore  reached 
the  ship,  and  from  it  stepped  a  cU^  of  tiie 
Bank  of  England.  The  convicts  fehcitated 
themselves  upon  the  acquisition  of  so  gentle* 
manlike  a  companion;  but  it  soon  tan^  oQt 
that  the  visitant  had  no  intention  of  making  w 
long  a  voyage.  Finding  that  they  were  not  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  his  company,  the  convicts 
very  naturally  thought  of  picking  his  pockets; 
the  necessity  of  which  professional  measure 
was  prevented  by  a  speedy  distribution  of  their 
contents.  Forth  from  his  bill-case,  this  votary 
of  Plutus  drew  his  nitid  Newlands;  all  tlie 
forgers  and  utterers  were  mustered  on  deck; 
•and  to  each  of  them  was  well  and  truly  paid 
into  his  hand  a  five  pound  note ;  less  accepta- 
ble, perhaps,  than  if  privately  removed  from 
the  person,  but  still  joyfully  received.  This 
was  well  intended  on  the  part  of  the  directors: 
but  the  consequences  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  enumerate ;  a  large  stock  of  ram  was  im- 
mediately laid  in  from  the  circumambient  slop 
boats ;  and  the  materials  of  constant  intoxica- 
tion secured  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage. 

The  following  account  of  pastoral  conyiets 
is  striking  and  picturesque : — 

**  I  observed  that  a  great  many  of  the  con 
victs  in  Van  Diemen*s  I^and  wore  jackets  ana 
trowsers  of  the  kangaroo  skin,  and  sometimes 
caps  of  the  same  material,  which  they  obuio 
from  the  stock-keepers  w^ho  are  employed  in 
the  interior  of  the  country.  The  labour  of  se- 
veral of  them  differs,  in  this  respect,  from  that 
of  the  convicts  in  New  South  Wales,  and  is 
rather  pastoral  than  agricultural.  Permission 
having  been  given,  for-  the  last  five  years,  to 
the  settlers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  ranges 
of  open  plains  and  valleys  that  lie  on  either 
side  of  the  road  leading  from  Austin's  Fcrrjr 
to  Launceston,  a  distance  of  120  miles,  their 
flocks  and  herds  have  been  committed  to  the 
care  of  convict  shepherds  and  stock-keepers, 
who  are  sent  to  these  cattle  ranges,  distant 
sometimes  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  their  mas- 
ters' estates. 

"The  boundaries  of  these  tracts  are  de- 
scribed  in  the  tickets  of  occupation  by  whico 
they  are  held,  and  which  are  made  nsneyable 
every  year,  on  payment  of  a  fee  to  the  lienifr 
nant  governor's  clerk.  One  or  more  convicts 
are  statioaed  on  them,  to  attend  to  the  flocks 
and  cattle,  and  are  supplied  with  wheat,  tea, 
and  sugar,  at  the  monthly  visits  of  the  owner« 
They  are  allowed  the  use  of  a  musket  and  a 
few  cartridges  to  defend  themselves  agams^ 
the  natives ;  and  they  have  also  dogs,  wi» 
which  they  hunt  the  kangaroos,  whose  flesn 
they  eat,  and  dispose  of  their  skins  to  pcrsoni 
passing  from  Hobart  Town  to  Launceston,  m 
exchange  for  tea  and  sugar.  They  thus  obtam 
a  plentiful  supply  of  food,  and  sometimcssn^ 
ceed  in  cultivating  a  few  vegetables.  W 
habitations  are  made  of  turf  and  thatched^ 
the  bark  of  the  dwarf  eucalyptus,  or  gum-tw 
of  the  plains;  and  the  interior,  in  V an  w» 
men's  Land,  is  not  of  sufficient  expanse  towm 
covering  or  shelter." — Report,  pp.  107i  Iw* 

A  London  thief,  clothed  in  kangaroo's  skin* 
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Msed  under  the  bark  of  the  dwarf  eucalyptus, 
umI  keeping  sheep,  fourteen  thousand  miles 
from  Piccadilly,  with  a  crook  bent  into  the 
shape  of  a  picklock,  is  not  an  uninteresting 
pktere;  and  an  engraring  of  it  might  have  a 
rery  salutary  effect— provided  no  engraving 
vere  made  of  his  convict  master,  to  whom  the 
ikeep  belong. 

The  Maroon  Indians  were  hunted  by  dogs-— 
fte  fugitive  convicts  are  recovered  by  the 
tttiTes. 

"The  native  blacks  that  inhabit  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Port  Hunter  and  Port  Stephens 
hare  become  very  active  in  retaking  the  fugi- 
tire  convicts.  They  accompany  the  soldiers 
vho  are  sent  in  pursuit,  and,  by  the  eztraordi- 
naiy  strength  of  sight  they  possess,  improved 
hj  their  daily  exercise  of  it  in  pursuit  of  kan- 
garoos and  opossums,  they  can  trace  to  a 
great  distance,  and  with  wonderful  accuracy, 
tbe  impressions  of  the  human  foot  Nor  are 
fiiey  afraid  of  meeting  the  fugitive  convicts  in 
the  woods,  when  sent  in  their  pursuit,  without 
the  soldiers;  by  their  skill  in  throwing  their 
long  and  pointed  wooden  darts,  they  wound 
afid  disable  them,  strip  them  of  their  clothes, 
and  bring  them  back  as  prisoners,  by  un- 
knovn  roads  and  paths,  to  the  Coal  river. 

"They  are  rewarded  for  these  enterprizes 
hy  presents  of  maize  and  blankets ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  apprehensions  of  revenge 
from  the  convicts  whom  they  bring  back,  they 
contiDue  to  live  in  Newcastle  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  are  observed  to  prefer  the  so- 
ciety of  the  soldiers  to  that  of  the  convicts." 
— iZgwr/,  p.  117. 

Of  the  convicts  in  New  South  Wales,  Mr. 
Bigge  found  about  eight  or  nine  in  an  hundred 
(0  be  persons  of  respectable  character  and 
conduct,  though  the  evidence  respecting  them 
is  not  quite  satisfactory.  But  the  most  strik- 
ing and  consolatory  passage  in  the  whole  re- 
port is  the  following  :— 

"The  marriages  of  the  Jiative-bom  youths 
vith  female  convicts  are  very  rare ;  a  circum- 
stance that  is  attributable  to  the  general  disin- 
diaation  to  early  marriage  that  is  observable 
UBf«gst  them,  and  parUy  to  the  abandoned 
and  dissolute  habits  of  the  female  convicts ; 
but  chiefly  to  a  sense  of  pride  in  the  native- 
bom  youths,  approaching  to  contempt  for  the 
vices  and  depravity  of  the  convicts,  even  when 
naaifested  in  the  persons  of  their  own  pa- 
»nts."-.12«pcw^,  p.  106. 

Sjery  thing  is  to  be  expected  from  these 
[eeUngs.  They  convey  to  the  mother-country 
the  first  proof  that  the  foundations  of  a  mighty 
tnmt  are  laid. 

we  were  somewhat  surprised  to  find  Go- 
vernor Macquarrie  contending  with  Mr.  Bigge, 
that  it  was  no  part  of  his,  the  governor's  duty, 
to  select  and  separate  the  useless  from  the 
osefnl  convicts,  or  to  determine,  except  in  par- 
ticular cases,  to  whom  they  are  to  be  assigned. 
In  other  words,  he  wishes  to  effect  the  cus- 
tomary separation  of  salary  and  duty — the 
P^d  principle  which  appears  to  pervade  all 
^nrnan  instimtions,  and  to  be  the  most  invin- 
**Ic  of  all  human  abuses.     Not  only  are 


church,  king,  and  state,  allured  by  this  prin- 
ciple of  vicarious  labour,  but  the  pot-boy  has 
a  lower  pot-boy,  who,  for  a  small  portion  of 
the  small  gains  of  his  principal,  arranges,  with 
inexhaustible  sedulity,  the  subdivided  portiona 
of  drink,  and,  intensely  perspiring,  disperses 
in  bright  pewter,  the  frothy  elements  of  joy. 

There  is  a  very  awkward  istory  of  a  severe 
flogging  inflicted  upon  three  freemen  by  Go* 
vemor  Macquarrie,  without  complaint  to,  or 
intervention  of,  any  magistrate;  a  fact  not  de 
Died  by  the  governor,  and  for  which  no  ade 
quate  apology,  nor  any  thing  approaching  to  ai 
adequate  apology,  is  offered.  These  Asiatic 
and  Satrapical  proceedings,  however,  we  have 
reason  to  think,  are  exceedingly  disrelished  by 
London  juries.  The  profits  of  having  been 
unjustly  flogged  at  Botany  Bay  (Scarlett  for 
the  plaintiff^  is  good  property,  and  would  fetch 
a  very  considerable  sum  at  the  aucticn  mart 
The  governor,  in  many  instances,  appears  t4 
have  confounded  diversity  of  opinion  upon 
particular  measures,  with  systematic  opposi- 
tion to  his  government,  and  to  have  treated  as 
disaffected  persons  those  whom,  in  favourite 
measures,  he  could  not  persuade  by  his  argu- 
ments, nor  influence  by  his  example,  and  oo 
points  where  every  man  has  a  right  to  judge 
for  himself,  and  where  authority  has  no  legi- 
timate right  to  interfere,  much  less  to  dictate. 

To  the  charges  confirmed  by  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Bigge,  Mr.  Bennet  adds,  from  the  evidence 
collected  by  the  gaol  committee,  that  the  fees 
in  the  governor's  court,  collected  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  governor,  are  most  exprbitanl 
and  oppressive ;  and  that  illegal  taxes  are  col- 
lected under  the  sole  authority  of  the  governor. 
It  has  been  made,  by  colonial  regulations,  a 
capital  offence  to  steal  the  wild  cattle ;  and,  in 
1816,  three  persons  were  convicted  of  stealing 
a  wild  bull,  the  properiy  of  owr  tovtreign  kru 
the  king.  Now  our  sovereign  lord  the  king 
(whatever  be  his  other  merits  or  demerits)  is 
certainly  a  very  good-natured  man,  and  would 
be  the  first  to  lament  that  an  unhai^y  convict 
was  sentenced  to  death  for  killing  one  of  his 
wild  bulls  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  The 
cases  of  Mr.  Moore  and  of  William  Stewart, 
as  quoted  by  Mr.  Bennet,  are  very  strong.  If 
they  are  answerable,  they  should  be  answered. 
The  concluding  letter  to  Mr.  Stewart  is,  to  us, 
the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  unfitness  of 
Colonel  Macquarrie  for  the  situation  in  which 
he  was  placed.  The  ministry  at  home,  after 
the  authenticity  of  the  letter  was  proved,  should 
have  seized  upon  the  first  decent  pretext  of 
recalling  the  governor,  of  thanking  him,  in  the 
name  of  his  sovereign,  for  his  valuable  ser* 
vices  (not  omitting  his  care  of  the  wild  bulls), 
and  of  dismissing  him  to  half  pay — and  in- 
significance. 

As  to  the  trial  by  jury,  we  cannot  agree  with 
Mr.  Bennet,  that  it  would  be  right  to  introduce 
it  at  present,  for  reasons  we  have  given  in  a 
previous  article,  and  which  we  see  no  reason 
for  altering.  The  time  of  course  will  come 
when  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unjust 
and  absurd  to  refuse  to  that  settlement  the  be- 
nefit of  popular  instimtions.  But  they  are  too 
young,  too  few,  and  too  deficient  for  such  civi- 
lized machinery  at  present.  **  I  cannot  come  tr. 
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wnre  upon  the  jury— the  waters  of  the  Hawks- 
)ary  are  out,  and  I  have  a  mile  to  swim— the  kan- 
garoos will  break  into  my  com — the  conyicts 
aave  robbed  me — mj  Utile  boy  has  been  bitten 
3y  an  omithorynchus  paradoxus — ^I  have  sent 
a  man  fiAy  miles  with  a  sack  of  flour  to  buy 
a  pair  of  breeches  for  the  assizes,  and  he  is 
not  returned."  These  are  the  excuses  which, 
in  new  colonies,  always  prevent  trial  by  jury ; 
and  make  it  desirable  for  the  first  half  century 
of  their  existence,  that  they  should  live  under 
the  simplicity  and  convenience  of  despotism — 
such  modified  despotism  (we  mean)  as  a  Bri- 
tish House  of  Commons  (always  containing 
men  as  bold  and  honest  as  the  member  for 
Shrewsbury)  will  permit,  in  the  governors  of 
their  distant  colonies. 

Such  are  the  opinions  formed  of  the  conduct 
of  Governor  Macquarrie  by  Mr.  Bigge.  Not 
the  slightest  insinuation  is  made  against  the 
integrity  of  his  character.  Thou^  almost 
every  body  else  has  a  job,  we  do  not  perceive 
that  any  is  imputed  to  this  gentleman ;  but  he 
is  negligent,  expensive,  arbitrary,  ignorant, 
and  clearly  deficient  in  abilities  for  the  task 
committed  to  his  charge.  It  is  our  decided 
opinion,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Bennet  has  ren- 
dered a  valuable  service  to  the  public,  in  at- 
tacking and  exposing  his  conduct  As  a  gen- 
tleman and  an  honest  man,  there  is  not  the 
smallest  charge  against  the  governor;  but  a 
gentleman,  and  a  very  honest  man,  may  very 
easily  ruin  a  very  fine  colony.  The  colony 
itself,  disencumbered  of  Colonel  Lachlan  Mac- 
quarrie, will  probably  become  a  very  fine  em- 
pire ;  but  we  can  scarcely  believe  it  is  of  any 
present  utility  as  a  place  of  punishment  The 
history  of  emancipated  convicts,  who  have 
made  a  great  deal  of  money  by  their  industry 
and  their  speculations,  necessarily  reaches 
this  country,  and  prevents  men  who  are  goad- 
ed by  want,  and  hovering  between  vice  and 
virtue,  from  looking  upon  it  as  a  place  of  suf- 
fering— ^perhaps  leads  them  to  consider  it  as 
the  land  of  hope  and  refuge,  to  them  unattain- 
able, except  by  the  commission  of  crime.  And 
so  they  lift  up  their  heads  at  the  bar,  hoping 
to  be  transported,— 

**  Stabant  orantes  primi  tranraiittere  curanra 
Tesdebantque  manua,  rips  ulterioria  amore." 

It  is  not  possible,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
law,  that  these  enticing  histories  of  convict 
prosperity  should  be  prevented,  by  one  uniform 
system  of  severity  exercised  in  New  South 
Wales,  upon  all  transported  persons.  Such 
iiflerent  degrees  of  guilt  are  included  under 
ttie  term  of  convict,  that  it  would  violate  every 


feeling  of  humanity,  and  every  principU  <rf 
justice,  to  deal  out  one  measure  of  puniali- 
ment  to  alL  We  strongly  suspect  that  this  is 
the  root  of  the  evil.  We  want  new.gradations 
of  guilt  to  be  established  by  law*-new  names 
for  those  gradations^ — and  a  difiierent  measarp 
of  good  and  evil  treatment  attached  to  those 
denominations.  In  this  manner,  the  mere 
eonviet,  the  rogtie  and  ecnvid,  and  the  incorrigi' 
hit  eonvidt  would  expect,  upon  their  landing, 
to  be  treated  with  very  difierent  degrees  of  se- 
verity. The  first  might  be  merely  detained  in 
New  South  Wales  without  labour  or  coercion ; 
the  second  compelled,  at  all  events,  to  work 
out  two-thirds  of  his  time,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  remission;  and  the  third  be  destined 
at  once  for  the  Coal  River.*  If  these  conse- 
quences steadily  followed  these  gradations  of 
conviction,  they  would  soon  be  understood  by 
the  felonious  world  at  home.  At  present,  the 
prosperity  of  the  best  convicts  is  considered 
to  be  attainable  by  all ;  and  transportation  to 
another  hemisphere  is  looked  upon  as  the  re- 
novation of  fallen  fortunes,  and  the  passport 
to  wealth  and  power. 

Another  circumstance,  which  destroys  all 
idea  of  punishment  in  transportation  to  New 
South  Wales,  is  the  enormous  expense  which 
that  settlement  would  occasion,  if  it  really 
was  made  a  place  of  punishment  A  little 
wicked  tailor  arrives,  of  no  use  to  the  ar- 
chitectural projects  of  the  governor.  He  is 
turned  over  to  a  settler,  who  leases  this  sarto- 
rial Borgia  his  liberty  for  five  shillings  per 
week,  and  allows  him  to  steal  and  snip,  what, 
when,  and  where  he  can.  The  excuse  for  all 
this  mockery  of  law  and  justice  is,  that  the 
expense  of  his  maintenance  is  saved  to  the 
goremment  at  home.  But  the  expense  is  not 
saved  to  the  country  at  large.  The  nefarious 
needleman  writes  home,  that  he  is  as  com- 
fortable as  a  finger  in  a  thimble !  that  though 
a  fraction  only  of  humanity,  he  has  several 
wives,  and  is  filled  every  day  with  rum  and 
kangaroo.  This,  of  course,  is  not  lost  upon 
the  shop-board ;  and»  for  the  saving  of  fiAeeo 
pence  per  day,  the  foundation  of  many  crimi- 
nal tailors  is  laid.  What  is  true  of  taUors,  ii 
true  of  tinkers  and  all  other  trades.  The 
chances  of  escape  from  labour,  and  of  manu- 
mission in  the  Bay,  we  may  depend  upon  it, 
are  accurately  reported,  and  perfectly  undei^ 
stood  in  the  flash-houses  of  St  Giles;  and, 
while  Earl  Bathurst  is  full  of  jokes  and  joy, 

Subllc  morals  are  thus  sapped  to  their  fc«B* 
ation. 

•  Tlila  practice  la  now  retoiMd  Mk 
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[fiOIKBVSOB   RCYIEW,   1823.] 


AwoT  the  time  of  the  publication  of  this 
Ulde  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Herbert,  a  committee  of 
Ihe  House  of  Commons  published  a  Report  on 
llie  Game  Laws,  containing  a  great  deal  of 
very  corioos  information  respecliDg  the  sale  of 
game,  an  epitome  of  which  we  shall  now  laj 
before  oar  readers..  The  country  higglers  who 
collect  poalcry,  gather  up  the  game  from  the 
depots  of  the  poachers,  and  transmit  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  poultry,  and  in  the  same  pack- 
ages, to  the  London  poulterers,  by  whom  it  is 
distiibated  to  the  public;  and  this  traffic  is  car- 
ried on  (as  far  as  game  is  concerned)  eren 
from  the  distance  of  Scotland.  The  same  bu- 
5iaess  is  carried  on  by  the  porters  of  stage 
eoaches ;  and  a  great  deal  of  game  is  sold  clan- 
destinely hy  lords  of  manors,  or  by  game- 
keepers, without  ihe  knowledge  of  lords  of 
maoors ;  and  principally,  as  the  evidence  states, 
from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  great  schools  of 
steel  traps  and  spring  guns.  The  supply  of 
game,  too,  is  proved  to  be  quite  as  regular  as 
the  supply  of  poultry ;  the  number  of  hares 
ind  partridges  supplied  rather  exceeds  that  of 
pheasants ;  but  any  description  of  game  may 
be  had  to  any  amount  Here  is  a  part  of  the 
evideoce. 

''Can  you  at  any  time  procure  any  quantity 
of  game  ?    I  have  no  doubt  of  it^ — ^If  you  were 
to  receive  almost  an  unlimited  order,  could  you 
execute  lit    Yes,  I  would  supply  the  whole 
city  of  London,  any  fixed  day  once  a  week,  all 
(he  year  throagh,  so  that  every  individual  in- 
habitant should  have  game  for  his  table. — Do 
jrou  think  you  could  procure  a  thousand  phea- 
sants 1     xes ;  I  would  be  bound  to  produce  ten 
ihnuand  a  week. — ^You  would  be  bound  to  pro- 
ride  every  family  in  London  with  a  dish  of 
game!    Yes ;  a  partridge,  or  a  pheasant,  or  a 
hare,  or  a  grouse,  or  something  or  other.— How 
vonld  you  set  about  doing  it  1    I  should,  of 
coarse,  request  the  persons  with  whom  I  am 
'n  the  habit  of  dealing,  to  use  their  influence  to 
frring  me  what  they  could  by  a  certain  day ;  I 
shoQld  speak  to  the  dealers  and  the  mail-guards, 
and  coachmen,  to  produce  a  quantity ;  and  I 
should  send  to  my  own  connections  in  one  or 
two  manors  where  I  have  the  privilege  of  sel- 
ling for  those  gentlemen:  and  should  send  to 
Scotland  to  say,  that  every  week  the  largest 
Ittantity  they  could  produce  was  to  be  sent. — 
^u^  bat  a  petty  salesman,  I  sell  a  very  small 
luantity ;  but  I  have  had  about  4000  head  direct 
from  one  man.^ — Can  you  state  the  quantity  of 
^oie  vhich  has  been  sent  to  you  during  the 
fear?   No;  I  may  say,  perhaps,  10,000  head ; 
mine  is  a  limited  trade ;  I  speak  Ysomparatively 
to  that  of  others;  I  only  supply  private  fa- 
milies."^i2cpor<,  p.  20. 

J'flmtrf  tJu Chairman  •/(At  Committee  oftk*  Hon— 
^mwAM,  on  the  Oame  L»wa.  By  tbe  Hon.  and  Rev. 
WttkuHertiert.    Ridgway.  1833. 


Poachers  who  go  out  at  night  cannot,  ot 
course,  like  regular  tradesmen,  proportion  the 
supply  to  the  demand,  but  having  once  made  a 
contract,  they  kill  all  they  can ;  and  hence  it 
happens  that  the  game  market  is  sometimes 
very  much  overstocked,  and  great  quantities 
of  game  either  thrown  away,  or  disposed  of 
by  Irish  hawkers  to  the  common  people  at  very 
inferior  prices. 

**  Does  it  ever  happen  to  you  to  be  obliget 
to  dispose  of  poultry  at  the  same  low  prices 
you  are  obliged  to  dispose  of  game  1  It  de- 
pends upon  the  weather ;  often,  when  there  is 
a  considerable  quantity  on  hand,  and  owing  to 
the  weather,  it  will  not  keep  till  the  following 
day,  I  am  obliged  to  take  any  price  that  is 
offered ;  but  we  can  always  turn  either  poultiy 
or  game  into  some  price  or  other ;  and  if  it 
was  not  for  the  Irish  hawkers,  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  heads  of  game  would  be  spoiled 
and  thrown  away.  It  is  out  of  the  power  of 
any  person  to  conceive  for  one  moment  the 
quantity  of  game  that  is  hawked  in  the  streets. 
I  have  had  opportunity  more  than  other  per- 
sons of  knowing  this;  for  I  have  sold,  I  may 
say,  more  game  than  any  other  person  in  the 
city;  and  we  serve  hawkers  indiscriminately, 
persons  who  come  and  purchase  probably  six 
fowls  or  turkeys  and  geese,  and  they  will  buy 
heads  of  game  with  them."-*/Ieporr,  p.  23. 

Live  birds  are  sent  up  as  well  as  dead ;  eggs 
as  well  as  birds.  The  price  of  pheasants' 
eggs  last  year  was  8s.  per  dozen ;  of  partridges' 
eggs,  2f.  The  price  of  hares  was  from  Sj.  to 
6f.  6d, ;  of  partridges,  from  If.  6(f.  to  2s.  6c/. ;  of 
pheasants,  from  6t.  to  6«.  6(/.  each,  and  some- 
times as  low  as  1«.  6(f. 

"  What  have  you  given  for  game  this  yearl 
It  is  very  low  indeed ;  I  am  sick  of  it ;  I  do  not 
think  I  shall  ever  deal  again.  We  have  got 
game  this  season  as  low  as  half-a-crown  a 
brace  (birds),  and  pheasants  as  low  as  7«.  a 
brace.  It  is  so  plentifal  there  has  been  no  end 
(o  spoiling  it  this  season.  It  is  so  plentiful,  it 
is  of  no  use.  In  war  time  it  was  w6rlh  hav- 
ing ;  then  they  fetched  7«.  and  8t.  a  brace."— 
Report,  p.  33. 

All  the  poulterers,  too,  even  the  most  t^ 
spectable,  state  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
they  should  carry  on  this  illegal  traffic  in  the 
present  state  of  the  game  laws ;  because  their 
regular  customers  for  poultry  would  infallibly 
leave  any  .poulterer's  siicp  from  whence  they 
could  not  be  supplied  with  game. 

*<I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  general  wish 
at  present  of  the  trade  not  to  deal  in  the  article 
but  they  are  all,  of  course,  compelled  frow 
their  connections.    If  they  cannot  get  game 
from  one  person,  they  can  from  another. 

**  Do  you  believe  that  poulterers  are  not  tc 
.>e  found  who  would  take  out  liiienses,  and 
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wonld  deal  vith  those  very  persons,  for  the 
purposes  of  obtaining  a  greater  profit  than^ey 
wculd  have  dealing  as  yoa  would  do  1  I  wok 
the  poulterers  in  general  are  a  respectable  set 
of  men,  and  would  not  countenance  such  a 
thing ;  they  feel  now  that  they  are  driven  into 
a  corner ;  that  there  may  be  men  who  would 
countenance  irregular  proceedings,  I  have  no 
doubt. — Would  it  be  their  interest  to  do  so, 
considering  the  penalty  1  No,  I  think  not.  The 
poulterers  are  perfectly  well  aware  that  they 
are  committing  a  breach  of  the  law  at  present 
— Do  you  suppose  that  those  persons,  respecta- 
ble as  they  are,  who  are  now  committing  a 
breach  of  the  law,  would  not  equally  commit 
that  breach  if  the  law  were  altered  1  No,  cer- 
tainly not;  at  present  it  is  so  connected  with 
their  business  that  they  cannot  help  it«— You 
said  just  now,  that  they  were  driven  into  a 
corner ;  what  did  you  mean  by  that  1  We  are 
obliged  to  aid  and  abet  those  men  who  commit 
those  depredations,  because  of  the  constant 
demand  for  game,  from  different  customers 
whom  we  supply  with  poultry. — Could  you 
carry  on  your  business  as  a  poulterer,  if  you 
refused  to  supply  game  1  By  no  means ;  be- 
cause some  of  the  first  people  in  the  land  re* 
quire  it  of  me." — Report,  p.  15. 

When  that  worthy  errorist,  Mr.  Bankes, 
brought  in  his  bill  of  additional  severities 
against  poachers,  there  was  no  man  of  sense 
and  reflection  who  did  not  anticipate  the  fol- 
lowing consequences  of  the  measure. 

'^  Do  you  find  that  less  game  has  been  sold 
in  consequence  of  the  bill  rendering  it  penal 
to  sell  game  1  Upon  my  word,  it  did  not  make 
the  slightest  difference  in  the  world. — ^Not  im- 
mediately a(ter  it  was  madel  No;  I  do  not 
think  it  made  the  slightest  difference^ — ^It  did 
not  make  the  slightest  sensation  1  No,  I  never 
sold  a  bird  less. — Was  not  there  a  resolution 
of  the  poulterers  not  to  sell  game  1  I  was  sec- 
retary to  that  committecd — ^What  was  the  con- 
sequence of  that  resolution  1  A  great  deal  of 
ill  blood  in  the  trade.  One  gentleman  who  just 
left  the  room  did  not  come  into  my  ideas.  I 
never  had  a  head  of  game  in  my  house ;  all 
my  neighbours  sold  it ;  and  as  we  had  people 
on  the  watch,  who  were  ready  to  watch  it  into 
the  houses,  it  came  to  this,  we  were  prepared 
to  bring  our  actions  against  certain  individuals, 
after  silting,  perhaps  from  three  to  four  months, 
every  week,  which  we  did  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  in  the  Strand,  but  we  did  not  proceed 
with. our  actions,  to  prevent  ill  blood  in  the 
trade.  We  regularly  met,  and,  as  we  con- 
ceived at  the  time,  formed  a  committee  of  the 
most  respectable  of  the  trade.  I  was  secretary 
of  that  committee.  The  game  was  sold  in  the 
city,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
cheaper  than  ever  was  known,  because  the 
people  at  our  end  of  the  town  were  afraid.  I, 
as  a  point  of  honour,  never  had  it  in  my  house. 
E  never  had  iv  head  of  game  in  my  house  that 
season^— 'What  was  the  consequence  1 — ^I  lost 
my  trade,  and  gave  offence  to  gentlemen;  a 
nobleman's  steward,  or  butler,  or  cook,  treated 
it  as  contumely ;  *  Good  God,  what  is  the  use 
of  your  running  your  head  against  the  walU*-^ 
Vou  were  obliged  to  begin  the  trade  again  1 
Yea,  and  sold  more  than  ever."— i?epor/,  p.  18. 


These  consequences  are  confirmed  by  the 
evidence  of  every  person  before  the  committee. 

All  the  evidence  is  very  strong  as  to  the  fact, 
that  dealing  in  game  is  not  discreditable;  that 
there  are  a  great  number  of  respectable  per* 
sons,  and,  among  the  rest,  the  first  poulterers  in 
London,  who  buy  game  knowing  it  to  have 
been  illegally  procured,  but  who  wonld  never 
dream  of  purchasing  any  other  article  procured 
by  dishonesty. 

-  Are  there  not,  to  your  knowledge,  a  great 
many  people  in  this  town  who  deal  in  game, 
by  buying  or  selling  it,  that  would  not  on  anj 
account  buy  or  sell  stolen  property!  Ce^ 
tainly ;  there  are  many  capital  tradesmen,  ponl- 
terers,  who  deal  in  game,  that  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  stolen  property ;  and  yet  I 
do  not  think  there  is  a  poulterer's  shop  in  Lon- 
don  where  they  could  not  get  game,  if  they 
wanted  it.-^Do  you  think  any  discredit  attaches 
to  any  man  in  this  town  for  buying  or  selling 
game  1  I  think  none  at  all :  and  I  do  not  think 
that  the  men  to  whom  I  have  just  referred 
would  have  any  thing  to  do  with  stolen  goods. 
Would  it  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  London,  be  considered  a  very  different  thing 
dealing  in  stolen  game,  or  stolen  poultry! 
Certainly-— The  one  would  be  considered  dis- 
graceful, and  the  other  not  1  Certainly ;  they 
think  nothing  of  dealing  in  game;  and  the 
farmers  in  the  country  will  not  give  informa- 
tion ;  they  will  have  a  hare  or  two  of  the  very 
men  who  work  for  them,  and  they  are  afraid  to 
give  us  information." — Report,  p.  31. 

The  evidence  of  Daniel  Bishop,  one  of  the 
Bow  Street  officers,  who  has  been  a  good  deal 
employed  in  the  apprehension  of  poachers,  is 
curious  and  important,  as  it  shows  the  enor* 
mous  extent  of  the  evil,  and  the  ferocious  spirit 
which  the  game  laws  engender  in  the  common 
people.    «  The  poachers,"  he  says,  **  came  16 
miles.    The  whole  of  the  village  from  which 
they  were  taken  were  poachers ;  the  constable 
of  the  village,  and  the  shoemaker,  and  other 
inhabitants  of  the  village.    I  fetched  one  man 
22  miles.    There  was  the  son  of  a  respectable 
gardener;  one  of  these  was  a  sawyer,  and  an; 
other  a  baker,  who  kept  a  good  shop  there.   If 
the  village  had  been  alarmed,  we  should  have 
had  some  mischief;  but  we  were  all  prepi*^^ 
with  fire-arms.    If  poachers  have  a  spite  w.in 
the  gamekeeper,  that  would  induce  them  to  ^^ 
out  in  numbers  to  resist  him.    This  party  i 
speak  of  had  something  in  their  hais  to  djsun 
goish  them.    They  take  a  delight  in  setting  to 
with  the  gamekeepers ;  and  talk  it  over  afler- 
wards  how  they  served   so  and  so.     fh^ 
fought  with  the  butt-ends  of  their  guns  at  Loiti 
Howe's ;  they  beat  the  gamekeepers  shockiDg- 
ly."— M  Does  it  occur  to  you  (Bishop  is  asKMj 
to  have  had  more  applications,  and  to  have  de- 
tected more  persons  this  season  than  m  any 
former  one  t    Yes ;  I  think  within  four  montw 
there  have  been  twenty-one  transported  that » 
have  been  at  ^  the  taking  of,  and  through  ow 
man  turning  eVidence  in  each  case,  ^'^^  ^'    \J! 
that  they  could  not  have  been  i^^eo^^fJ'S! 
gamekeepers  could  not,  or  would  not,  ^°5"' J 
them.    The  poachers  go  to  the  public  ftowj 
and  spend  their  money;  if  they  have  *  ^^ 
night's  work,  they  will  go  and  get  drunic  wu* 
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the  Bonej.  The  gaugs  are  connected  together 
at  difierent  pnblic  houses,  jast  like  a  club  at  a 
public  bcmse ;  they  are  all  sworn  together.  If 
the  keeper  took  one  of  them,  they  woald  go  and 
ittack  him  for  so  doing." 

Mr.  Stafibrd,  chief  clerk  of  Bow  Street,  says, 
■*  All  the  offences  against  the  game  laws  which 
are  of  an  atrocious  description  I  think  are  gen- 
erally reported  to  the  public  office  in  Bow 
Street,  more  especially  in  cases  where  the 
keepers  have  either  been  killed,  or  dangerously 
Toanded,  and  the  assistance  of  an  officer  from 
Bow  Street  is  required.  The  applications  have 
been  much  more  numerous  of  late  years*  than 
they  were  formerly.  Some  of  them  have  been 
cases  of  murder ;  but  I  do  not  think  many  have 
amounted  to  murder.  There  are  many  in- 
stances in  which  keepers  have  been  very  ill 
treated — they  have  been  wounded,  skulls  have 
been  fractured,  and  bones  broken;  and  they 
have  been  shot  at.  A  man  takes  an  hare,  or  a 
pheasant,  with  a  very  different  feeling  from 
that  with  which  he  would  take  a  pigeon  or  a 
fowl  out  of  a  farm-yard.  The  number  of  per- 
sons that  assemble  together  is  more  for  the 
parpose  of  protecting  themselves  against  those 
that  may  apprehend  them,  than  from  any  idea 
that  they  are  actually  committing  depredation 
Qpoa  the  property  of  another  person  ;  they  do 
not  eonsider  it  as  property.  I  think  there  is  a 
seose  of  morality  and  a  distinction  of  crime  ez- 
istiog  in  the  men's  minds,  although  they  are 
mistaken  about  it.  Men  feel  that  if  they  go  in 
a  great  body  together,  to  break  iuto  a  house,  or 
to  rob  a  person,  or  to  steal  his  poultry,  or  his 
sheep,  they  are  committing  a  crime  against  that 
man's  property;  but  I  think  with  respect  to  the 
game,  they  do  not  feel  that  they  are  doing  any 
thing  which  is  wrong;  but  think  they  have 
committed  no  crime  when  they  have  done  the 
thing,  and  their  only  anxiety  is  to  escape  detec- 
tbn."  In  addition,  Mr.  Stafford  states  that  he 
remembers  not  one  single  oonmdian  under  Mr, 
Banka^t  Jet  againtt  buying  game  ;  and  not  one 
conriction  for  buying  or  selling  game  within 
the  last  year  has  been  made  at  Bow  Street. 

The  inferences  from  these  facts  are  exactly 
u  ve  predicted,  and  as  every  man  of  common 
sense  must  have  predicted — ^that  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  game  is  absolutely  impossible.  If  game 
is  plentifal,  and  cannot  be  obtained  at  any  law- 
^l  market,  an  illicit  trade  will  be  established, 
Thich  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  prevent  by  any 
i&creased  severity  of  the  laws.  There  never  was 
a  more  striking  illustration  of  the  necessity  of 
*^t^ing  to  public  opinion  in  all  penal  enact- 
ments. Mr.  Bankes  (a  perfect  representative 
of  all  the  ordinary  notions  about  forcing  man- 
^^  b]r  pains  and  penalties)  took  the  floor.  To 
^^7  a  partridge  (though  still  considered  as  in- 
^or  to  manler)  was  visited  with  the  very 
heaviest  infliction  of  the  law ;  and  yet,  though 
S^o^e  is  sold  as  openly  in  London  as  apples 
and  oranges,  though  three  years  have  elapsed 

*  It  If  onlj  of  late  yean  that  men  have  been  trans- 
V^  for  shooting  at  night.  There  are  Instances  of 
nen  who  have  lieen  tranaported  at  the  Sessions  for 
"ifbt  poaehloK,  who  made  no  resistance  at  alt  when 
t&ten;  but  then  their  characters  as  old  poachers 
^[^^cbed  against  them— characters  estimated  protmbly 
*7|he  Tery  lords  of  manors  who  had  lost  their  game. 
^widiSfTacitftil  law  la  the  occasion  of  all  the  murders 
••■■liwed  for  game. 


since  this  legislative  mistake,  the  officers  of  the 
police  can  hardly  recollect  a  single  instance 
where  the  information  has  been  laid,  or  the 
penalty  levied :  and  why  1  because  every  man*s 
feelings  and  every  man*s  understanding  tell 
him,  that  it  is  a  most  absurd  and  ridiculous 
tyranny  to  prevent  one  mao,  who  has  more 
game  than  he  wants,  from  exchanging  it  with 
another  man,  who  has  more  money  than  he 
wants— because  magistrates  will  not  (if  they 
can  avoid  it)  inflict  such  absurd  penalties—be- 
cause  even  common  informers  know  enough  of 
the  honest  indignation  of  mankind,  and  are  too 
well  aware  of  the  coldness  of  pump  and  pond  to 
act  under  the  bill  of  the  Lycurgus  of  Corfe 
Castle. 

The  plan  now  proposed  is,  to  undersell  the 
poacher,  which  may  be  successfhl  or  unsuc* 
cessful ;  but  the  threat  is,  if  you  attempt  this 
plan  there  will  be  no  game — and  if  there  is  no 
game  there  will  be  no  country  gentlemen.  We 
deny  every  part  of  this  enthymeme — ^the  last 
proposition  as  well  as  the  first  We  really 
cannot  believe  that  all  our  rural  mansions  would 
be  deserted,  although  no  game  was  to  be  found 
in  their  neighbourhood.  Some  come  into  the 
country  for  health,  some  for  quiet,  for  agricul. 
ture,  for  economy,  from  attachment  to  family 
estates,  from  love  of  retirement,  from  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  up  provincial  interests,  and 
from  a  vdst  variety  of  causes.  Partridges  and 
pheasants,  though  they  form  nine-tenths  of 
human  motives,  still  leave  a  small  residue, 
which  may  be  classed  under  some  other  head. 
Neither  is  a  great  proportion  of  those  whom 
the  love  of  shooting  brings  into  the  country  c 
the  smallest  value  or  importance  to  the  country. 
A  colonel  of  the  Guards,  the  second  son  just 
entered  at  Oxford,  three  diners  out  from  Pio- 
cadilly — ^Major  Rock,  Lord  John,  Lord  Charles^ 
the  colonel  of  the  regiment  quartered  at  the 
neighbouring  town,  two  Irish  peers,  and  a  Ger- 
man barun ;— if  all  this  honourable  company 
proceed  with  fustian  jackets,  dog-whistles,  and 
chemical  inventions,  to  a  solemn  destruction  of 
pheasants,  how  is  the  country  benefited  by 
their  presence  1  or  how  would  earth,  air,  or 
sea,  be  injured  by  their  annihilation  1  There 
are  certainly  mapy  valuable  men  brought  into 
the  country  by  a  love  of  shooting,  who,  coming 
there  for  that  purpose,  are  useful  for  many  bet- 
ter purposes ;  but  a  vast  multitude  of  shooters 
are  of  no  more  service  to  the  country  than  the 
ramrod  which  condenses  the  charge,  or  the 
barrel  which  contains  it  We  do  not  deny  that 
the  annihilation  of  the  game  laws  would  thin 
the  aristocratical  population  of  the  country ;  but 
it  would  not  thin  that  population  so  much  as  is 
contended ;  and  the  loss  of  many  of  the  persons 
so  banished  would  be  a  good  rather  than  a 
misfortune.  At  all  events,  we  cannot  at  all 
comprehend  the  policy  of  alluring  the  better 
classes  of  society  into  the  country,  by  the 
temptation  of  petty  tyranny  and  injustice,  or  of 
monopoly  in  sports.  How  absurd  it  would  be 
to  offer  to  the  higher  orders  the  exclusive  use 
of  peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots,  as  the  pre- 
mium of  rustication — to  put  vast  quaiitities  of 
men  into  prison  as  apricot  eaters,  apricot  buy 
crs,  and  apricot  sellers— to  appoint  a  regular 
day  for  beginning  to  eat,  and  another  forlcav 
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ingofT— to  have  a  lord  of  the  manor  for  green 
gages — and  to  rage  with  a  penalty  of  five 
pounds  agaiDst  the  nnqaalified  eater  of  the 
gage !  And  yet  the  privilege  of  shooting  a  set 
of  wild  poultry  is  stated  to  be  the  bonus  for  the 
residence  of  country  gentlemen.  As  far  as 
this  immense  advantage  can  be  obtained  with- 
out the  sacrifice  of  justice  and  reason,  well  and 
good — ^but  we  would  not  oppress  any  order  of 
society,  or  violate  right  and  wrong,  to  obtain  any 
population  of  squires,  however  dense.  It  is  the 
grossest  of  all  absurdities  to  say  the  present 
state  of  the  law  is  absurd  and  unjust ;  but  it 
must  not  be  altered,  because  the  alteration 
would  drive  gentlemen  out  of  the  country !  If 
gentlemen  cannot  breathe  fresh  air  without  in- 
justice,  let  them  putrefy  in  Cranborne  Alley. 
Make  just  laws,  and  let  squires  live  and  die 
where  they  please. 

The  evidence  collected  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons respecting  the  game  laws  is  so  striking 
and  so  decisive  against  the  gentlemen  of  the 
trigger,  that  their  only  resource  is  to  represent 
it  as  not  worthy  of  belief.  But  why  not  worthy 
of  belief!  It  is  not  stated  what  part  of  it  is 
incredible.  Is  it  the  plenty  of  game  in  London 
for  sale  ?  the  unfrequency  of  convictions  1  the 
occasional  but  frequent  excess  of  supply  above 
demand  in  an  article  supplied  by  stealing  1  or 
its  destruction  when  the  sale  is  not  without 
risk,  and  the  price  extremely  lowl  oi'the  readi- 
ness  of  grandees  to  turn  the  excess  of  their 
game  into  fish  or  poultry  1  All  these  circum- 
stances appear  to  us  so  natural  and  so  likely, 
that  we  should,  without  any  evidence,  have  but 
little  doubt  of  their  existence.  There  are  a 
few  absurdities  in  the  evidence  of  one  of  the 
poulterers ;  but,  with  this  exception,  we  see  no 
reason  whatever  for  impugning  the  credibility 
and  exactness  of  the  mass  of  testimony  pre- 
pared by  the  committee. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  teach  the  common 
people  to  respect  property  in  animals  bred  the 
possessor  knows  not  where — which  he  cannot 
recognize  by  any  mark,  which  may  leave  him 
the  next  moment,  which  are  kept,  not  for  his 
profit,  but  for  his  amusement.  Opinion  never 
will  be  in  favour  of  such  property;  if  the 
animus  furandi  exists,  the  propensity  will  be 
gratified  by  poaching.  It  is  in  vain  to  increase 
the  severity  of  the  protecting  laws.  They  make 
the  case  weaker,  instead  of  stronger ;  and  are 
more  resisted  and  worse  executed,  exactly  in 
proportion  as  they  are  contrary  to  public  opi- 
nion : — the  case  of  the  game  laws  is  a  memo- 
rable lesson  upon  the  philosophy  of  legisla- 
tion. If  a  certain  degree  of  punishment  does 
not  cure  the  ofience,  it  is  supposed,  by  the 
Bankes  School,  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  multiply  this  punishment  by  two, 
and  then  again  and  again,  till  the  object  is  ac- 
complished. The  efficient  maximum  of  pun- 
ishment, however,  is  not  what  the  legislature 
Rhooses  to  enact,  htU  what  the  great  mast  of  man" 
kind  think  the  maximtan  ought  to  be.  The  moment 
the  punishment  passes  this  Rubicon,  it  becomes 
less  and  less,  instead  of  greater  and  greater, 
furies  and  magistrates  will  not  commit — in- 
formers* are  afraid  of  public  indignation — 

*  There  I*  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  in  the  new 
rnmpike  Act.    The  penalty  for  taking  more  than  the 


poachers  will  not  submit  to  be  sent  to  Bolanj 
Bay  without  a  battle — blood  is  shed  for  phu> 
sants— the  public  attention  is  called  to  this  pr» 
posterous  state  of  tha  law — and  even  minister! 
—(whom  nothing  pesters  so  much  as  the  in 
terests  of  humanity)  are  at  least  compelled  n 
conie  forward  and  do  what  is  right.  Apply 
this  to  the  game  laws.  It  was  before  penal  to 
sell  game :  within  these  few  years  it  has  been 
made  penal  to  buy  it.  From  the  scandalous 
cruelty  of  the  law,  night  poachers  are  trans* 
ported  for  seven  years.  And  yet,  never  was  so 
much  game  sold,  or  such  a  spirit  of  ferocioas 
resistance  excited  to  the  laws.  One-fourth  of 
all  the  commitments  in  Great  Britain  are  for 
offences  against  the  game  laws.  There  is  a 
general  feeling  that  some  alteration  must  take 
place — a  feeling  not  only  among  Reviewers, 
who  never  see  nor  eat  game,  but  among  the 
double-barreled,  shot-belted  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  are  either  alarmed 
or  disgusted  by  the  vice  and  misery  which 
their  cruel  laws  and  childish  passion  for 
amusement  are  spreading  among  the  lover 
orders  of  mankind. 

It  is  said,  •*  In  spite  of  all  the  game  sold, 
there  is  game  enough  left ;  let  the  laws  there- 
fore remain  as  they  are ;"  and  so  it  was  said 
formerly,  "There,  is  sugar  enough;  let  the 
slave  trade  remain  as  it  is."  But  at  what  ex- 
pense of  human  happiness  is  this  quantity  of 
game  or  of  sugar,  and  this  state  of  poacher 
law  and  slave  law,  to  remain  !  The  first  object 
of  a  good  government  is,  not  that  rich  ueo 
should  have  their  pleasures  in  perfection,  but 
that  all  orders  of  men  should  be  good  and 
happy ;  and  if  crowded  covies  and  chuckling 
cock-pheasants  are  only  to  be  procured  by 
encouraging  the  common  people  in  vice,  and 
leading  them  into  cpiel  and  disproportionate 
punishment,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government 
to  restrain  the  cruelties  which  the  country 
members,  in  reward  for  their  assiduous  loyalty, 
have  been  allowed  to  introduce  into  the  game 
laws. 

The  plan  of  the  new  bill  (long  since  antici- 
pated, in  all  its  provisions,  by  the  acute  author 
of  the  pamphlet  before  us,)  is,  that  the  pubUc 
at  lai^  should  be  supplied  by  persons  licensed 
by  magistrates,  and  that  all  qualified  persons 
should  be  permitted  to  sell  their  game  to  these 
licensed  distributors ;  and  there  seems  a  mt 
chance  that  such  a  plan  would  succeed.  Th>^ 
questions  are.  Would  sufficient  game  come  into 
the  hands  of  the  licensed  salesman  t  Wouw 
the  licensed  salesman  confine  himself  to  jhe 
purchase  of  game  from  qualified  persons  .— 
Would  buyers  of  game  purchase  ^^^^'J^^iJJ 
than  from  the  licensed  salesman  1  Would  tw 
poacher  be  under-sold  by  the  honest  dealer  j-^ 
Would  game  remain  in  the  same  plenty  as  b^ 
fore  1  It  is  understood  that  the  game  laws  ar« 
to  remain  as  they  are;  with  this  onlydifle^' 


legal  number  of  outitde  paisengera  h  ten  PJ]""^.? 
head.  If  the  coachman  it  in  part  or  whoUy  iHe  <>V^: 
Tbia  will  rarely  be  levied  ;  because  it  ia  too  muco- 
penalty  of  lOOi.  would  produce  perfect  i'nP"""^'  K-m 
maximum  of  practical  severity  would  have  fjcn  "r"^ 
five  pounde.  Any  magistrate  would  cheertnnj*  j 
thia  sum ;  while  doubling  it  will  produce  re'^^*""-, 
the  judge,  rcslatance  in  the  culprit,  and  unwinin?nci- 
in  the  informer. 
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that  the  qualified  man  can  sell  to  the 
Ucensed  man,  and  the  licentiate  to  the  pablic. 

It  seems  probable  to  ns,  that  vast  quantities 
of  game  would,  aAer  a  little  time,  find  their  way 
ifito  the  hands  of  Ucensed  poulterers.  Great 
people  are  very  odea  half  eaten  up  by  their  es- 
tablisments.  The  quantity  of  game  killed  in  a 
large  shooting  party  is  very  great ;  to  eat  it  is 
impossible,  and  to  dispose  of  it  in  presents 
Tcrj  troablesome.  The  preservation  of  game 
is  rery  expensive ;  and,  when  it  could  be  bought, 
it  voiild  b«  no  more  a  compliment  to  send  it  as 
a  present  than  it  would  be  to  send  geese  and 
fovls.  If  game  were  sold,  very  large  shooting 
establishments  might  be  made  to  pay  their  own 
expenses.  The  shame  is  made  bv  the  law ; 
tbere  is  a  disgrace  in  being  detected  and  fined. 
If  that  barrier  were  removed,  superfluous  par- 
tridges would  go  to  the  poulterers  as  readily 
as  soperflnous  venison  does  to  the  venison 
botcker^-or  as  a  gentleman  sells  the  com  and 
matton  ofi*  his  farm  which  he  cannot  consume. 
For  these  reasons,  we  do  not  doubt  that  the 
shops  of  licensed  poulterers  would  be  full  of 
game  in  the  season ;  and  this  part  of  the  argu- 
ment, we  Uiink,  the  arch-enemy,  Sir  John  Shel- 
lej,  himself  would  concede  to  us. 

The  next  question  is,  From  whence  they 
vould  procure  it  ?  A  license  for  selling  game, 
granted  by  country  magistrates,  would,  from 
their  jealousy  upon  these  subjects,  be  granted 
only  to  persons  of  some  respectability  and  pro- 
perty. The  purchase  of  game  from  unqualified 
persons  would,  of  course,  be  guarded  against 
bj  very  heavy  penalties,  both  personal  and  pe- 
enoiaiy ;  and  these  penalties  would  be  inflicted, 
becanse  opinion  would  go  with  them.  **  Here 
is  a  respectable  tradesman,"  it  would  be  said, 
''who  might  have  bought  as  much  game  as  he 
pleased  in  a  lawful  manner,  but  who,  in  order 
to  increase  his  profits  by  buying  it  a  little 
cheaper,  has  encouraged  a  poacher  to  steal  it." 
Pablic  opinion,  therefore,  would  certainly  be 
in  lavoar  of  a  very  strong  punishment ;  and  a 
licensed  vender  of  game,  who  exposed  himself 
to  these  risks,  would  expose  himself  to  the  loss 
of  liberty,  property,  character,  and  license.— 
The  persons  interested  to  put  a  stop  to  such  a 
practice,  would  not  be  the  paid  agents  of  gov- 
ernment, as  in  cases  of  smuggling ;  but  all  the 
rotiemen  of  the  country,  the  customers  of  the 
tradesman  for  fish,  poultry,  or  whatever  else  he 
dealt  in,  would  have  an  interest  in  putting  down 
the  practice.  In  all  probability,  the  practice 
v^ld  become  disreputable,  like  the  purchase 
of  stolen  poultry ;  and  this  would  be  a  stronger 
barrier  than  the  strongest  laws.  There  would, 
of  coarse,  be  some  exceptions  to  this  statement. 
A  fev  shabby  people  would,  for  the  chance  of 
gaining  sixpence,  incur  the  risk  of  ruin  and  dis- 
i[race;  bat  it  is  probable  that  the  general  prac- 
tice woald  be  otherwise. 

For  the  same  reasons,  the  consumers  of 
game  woald  rather  give  a  little  more  for  it  to  a 
licensed  ponlterer,  than  expose  themselves  to 
Jjwre  penalties  by  purchasing  from  poachers. 
*^  great  mass  of  London  consumers  are  sup- 
I^  now,  not  from  shabby  people,  in  whom 
^  can  have  no  confidence— not  from  hawk- 
«w  and  porters,  but  frdta  respectable  trades- 
men, in  whose  probity  they  have  the  most  per- 
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feet  confidence.  Men  will  brave  the  law  for 
pheasants,  but  not  for  sixpence  or  a  shilling ; 
and  the  law  itself  is  much  more  diflicult  to  be 
braved,  when  it  allows  pheasants  to  be  bought 
at  some  price,  than  n^hen  it  endeavours  to  ren* 
der  them  utterly  inaccessible  to  wealth.  All 
the  licensed  salesmen,  too,  would  have  a  direct 
irterest  in  stopping  the  contraband  trade  of 
game.  They  would  lose  no  character  in  doing 
so ;  their  informations  would  be  reasonable  and 
respectable. 

If  all  this  is  true,  the  poacher  would  have 
to  compete  with  a  great  mass  of  game  fairly 
and  honestly  poured  into  the  market.  He 
would  be  selling  with  a  rope  about  his  neck,  to 
a  person  who  bought  with  a  rope  about  his 
neck;  his  description  of  customers  would  be 
much  the  same  as  the  customers  for  stolen 
poultry,  and  his  profits  would  be  very  materi- 
ally abridged.  At  present,  the  poacher  is  in 
the  same  situation  as  the  smuggler  would  be, 
if  rum  and  brandy  could  not  be  purchased  of 
any  fair  trader.  The  great  check  to  the  profits 
of  the  smuggler  are,  that  if  you  want  his  com- 
modities, and  will  pay  an  higher  price,  you 
may  have  them  elsewhere  without  risk  or  dis- 
grace. But  forbid  the  purchase  of  these  luxu- 
ries at  any  price.  Shut  up  the  shop  of  the 
brandy  merchant,  and  you  render  the  trade  of 
the  smuggler  of  incalculable  value.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  intended  bill  is,  to  raise  up  precisely 
the  same  competition  to  the  trade  of  the  poach- 
er, by  giving  the  public  an  opportunity  of  bu j 
ing  lawfully  and  honestly  the  tempting  articles 
in  which  he  now  deals  exclusively.  Such  an 
improvement  would  not,  perhaps,  altogether 
annihilate  his  trade;  but  it  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, act  as  a  very  material  check  upon  it. 

The  predominant  argument  against  all  this 
is,  that  the  existing  prohibition  against  buying 
game,  though  partially  violated,  does  deter  many 
persons  from  coming  into  the  market ;  that  if 
this  prohibition  were  removed,  the  demand  for 
game  would  be  increased,  the  legal  supply 
would  be  insufficient,  and  the  residue  would, 
and  must  be,  supplied  by  the  poacher,  whose 
trade  would,  for  these  reasons,  be  as  lucrative 
and  flourishing  as  before.  But  it  is  only  a  few 
years  smce  the  purchase  of  game  has  been 
made  illegal :  and  the  market  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  at  all  narrowed  by  the  prohibition ; 
not  one  head  of  game  the  less  has  been  sold  bv 
the  poulterers;  and  scarcely  one  single  con- 
viction has  taken  place  under  that  law.  How, 
then,  would  the  removal  of  the  prohibition,  and 
the  alteration  of  the  law,  extend  the  marked 
and  increase  the  demand,  when  the  enactment 
of  the  prohibition  has  had  no  effect  in  narrow- 
ing it  1  But  if  the  demand  increases,  why  not 
the  legal  supply  also?  Game  is  increased 
upon  an  estate  by  feeding  them  in  winter,  by 
making  some  abatement  to  the  tenants  fot 
guarding  against  depradations,  by  a  large  ap- 
paratus of  gamekeepers  and  spies — in  short  by 
expense.  But  if  this  pleasure  of  shooting,  so 
natural  to  country  gentlemen,  is  made  to  pay 
its  own  expenses,  by  sending  superfluous  ^me 
to  market,  more  n^en,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, will  thus  preserve  and  augment  their 
game.  The  love  of  pleasure  and  amusement 
will  produce  in  the  owners  of  game  that  desire 
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to  multiply  game,  which  the  love  of  gain  does 
in  the  farmer  to  multiply  poaltry.  Many  gen- 
tlemen of  small  fortune  will  remember,  that 
they  cannot  enjoy  to  any  extent  this  pleasure 
without  this  resource;  that  the  legal  sale  of 
poultry  will  discountenance  poaching;  and 
they  will  open  an  account  with  the  poulterer, 
not  to  get  richer,  but  to  enjoy  a  great  pleasure, 
without  an  expense,  in  which,  upon  other  terms, 
they  could  not  honourably  and  conscientiously 
indulge.  If  country  gentlemen  of  moderate 
fortune  will  do  this  (and  we  think  after  a  little 
time  they  will  do  it),  game  may  be  multiplied 
and  legally  supplied  to  any  extent.  Another 
keeper,  and  another  bean-stack,  will  produce 
disir  proportional  supply  of  pheasants.  The 
trnXf  reason  why  tBe  gi^at  lord  has  more  game 


per  acre  than  the  little  squire  is,  that  he  spends 
more  money  per  acre  to  preserve  it. 

For  these  reasons,  we  think  the  experiment 
of  legalizing  the  sale  of  game  ought  to  be  tried. 
The  game  laws  have  been  carried  to  a  pitch 
of  oppression  which  is  a  disgrace  to  the  coon- 
try.  The  prisons  are  half  filled  with  peasants, 
shut  up  for  the  irregular  slaughter  of  rabbits 
and  birds— a  stifficient  reason  for  killing  a 
weasel,  but  not  for  imprisoning  a  man.  Some* 
thing  should  be  done ;  it  is  disgraceful  to  a 
government  to  stand  by,  and  see  such  enormoos 
evils  without  interference.  It  is  true,  they  an 
not  connected  with  the  struggles  of  party;  but 
still,  the  happiness  of  the  common  pe^e,  what* 
ever  gentlemen  may  say,  ought  every  now  lod 
then  to  be  considered. 
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GRUEL  TREATMENT  OF  UNTRIED  PRISONERS.* 


[Edikburob  Rbtisw,  1824.] 


h  has  been  the  practice,  all  over  England, 
for  these  last  fifty  years^f  not  to  eompe/ prison- 
m  to  work  before  guilt  was  proveo.  Within 
Ihese  last  three  or  four  years,  however,  the 
magistrates  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
coi^ering  it  improper  to  support  any  idle 
perwB  at  the  county  expense,  hare  resolved, 
that  prisoners  coimnitted  to  the  house  of  cor- 
KctioA  for  trial,  and  requiring  county  support, 
ihooM  work  for  their  livelihood;  and  no  sooner 
was  the  treadmill  brought  into  fashion,  than 
that  machine  was  adopted  in  the  North  Riding 
as  the  species  of  labour  by  which  such  prison- 
ers vere  to  earn  their  mKintenance.  If  these 
BUfistrates  did  not  consider  themselves  em* 
povered  to  burden  the  county  rates>  for  the 
sapport  of  prisoners  before  trial,  who  would 
Dot  coatribnte  to  support  themselves,  it  does 
Dot  appear,  from  the  publication  of  the  reve- 
rend chairman  of  the  sessions,  that  any  opi- 
oioBs  of  counsel  were  taken  as  to  the  legality 
of  so  putting  prisoners  to  work,  or  of  refusing 
them  maintenknce  if  they  choose  to  be  idle ; 
hat  the  magistrates  themselves  decided  that 
SQch  was  the  law  of  the  land.  Thirty  miles 
of,  however,  the  law  of  the  land  was  differently 
interpreted ;  and  in  the  Castle  of  York  large 
sTOks  were  annually  expended  in  the  mainte- 
oance  of  idle  prisoners  before  trial,  and  paid 
hf  the  different  Ridings,  without  remonstrance 
or  re8istaace.t 

Saeh  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  county 
of  York  before  the  enactment  of  the  recent 
prison  bilL  After  that  period,  enlargements 
ud  alterations  were  necessary  in  the  county 
jail;  and  it  was  necessary  also  for  these  ar- 
nngements,  that  the  magistrates  should  know 
whether  or  not  they  were  authorized  to  main- 
^  snch  prisoners  at  the  expense  of  the 
^V)ty,  as,  being  accounted  able  and  unwilling 
to  work,  still  claimed  the  county  allowance. 
To  questions  proposed  upon  these  points  to 
^w  barristers,  Ac  following  answers  were 
'stiimed:^' 

"Sdly,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  magistrates 
ue  empowered,  and  are  compelled  to  main- 
^  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  such  prison- 
er* fc/bre  trial  as  are  able  to  work,  unable  to 
maiauin  themselves,  and  not  willing  to  work; 
and  ihat  they  have  not  the  power  of  compell- 

J^'V^"^  <•  tJk4  mghl  HvMurMB  RaUH  Ptel,  mm 
i  pL^^^*  PriiMi^  StcTtUriu  •f  StaU,  4>«.  4>e.  Jjre. 
m  rrun  Lttoiir.  By  Joim  Hbadlam,  M.  A.,  Chairman 
<<Jii«  Qniter  Sctakma  fbr  the  North  EMinf  of  the 
^tl^efTark.  London.  Hatehard  and  Son,  1313. 
^*V9rmati0m  «Md  OI»cimti»«j,  rttpeeting  tkt  proposed 
m*«««<#  at  T0rk  CatU:  Printed  by  Order  of  the 
"^"fntccorMaffartntee.  September,  1813. 
t^tdlam,p.«. 

J^^»<«Uon  the  eaae  of  the  North  Biding,  to  convince 
J^J^JMW  that  the  practice  of  condemning  priaonera  to 
**»  KRire  trial  haa  ealated  in  eome  parte  of  England ; 
"JvjQMtlona  like  thia  we  have  alwaya  found  It  more 
JJfJjno  prove  the  eziatence  of  the  facta,  than  to  prove 
'w  UMj  were  mlathlevoaB  and  o^Juat. 


ing  such  prisoners  to  work,  either  at  the  tread- 
mill, or  any  other  species  of  labour. 

^'J.  GuavxT. 
•"iMMolnthm  Fieldt,  2d  September,  1823." 

''I  think  the  magistrates  are  empowered, 
under  the  tenth  section  (explained  by  the  37th 
and  38th),  to  maintain  prisoners  before  trial 
who  are  able  to  work,  unable  to  maintain 
themselves  by  their  own  means,  or  by  employ* 
ment  which  they  themselves  can  procure,  and 
not  willing  to  work ;  and  I  think  also,  that  the 
words  **  shall  be  lawful,''  in  that  section,  do 
not  leave  them  a  discretion  on  the  subject,  but 
are  compulsory.  Such  prisoners  can  only  be 
employed  in  prison  labour  with  their  own 
eoruentf  and  it  cannot  be  intended  that  the 
iustices  may  force  such  consent,  by  withhold- 
ing from  them  the  necessaries  of  life,  if  they 
do  not  give  it  Even  those  who  are  convicted 
cannot  be  employed  at  the  treadmill,  which ' 
consider  as  a  species  of  eevere  labour. 

«  September  Uh,  1823."  **  J.  Paekk. 

*'2dly.  As  to  the  point  of  compelling  prison 
ers  confined  on  criminal  charges,  and  receiv 
ing  relief  from  the  magistrates,  to  reasonable 
labour ;  to  that  of  the  treadmill  for  instance, 
in  which,  when  properly  conducted,  there  is 
nothing  severe  or  unreasonable ;  had  the  ques- 
tion arisen  prior  to  the  late  act,  I  should  with 
confidence  have  said,  I  thought  the  magistrates 
had  a  compulsory  power  in  this  respect 
Those  who  cannot  live  without  relief  in  a  jail 
cannot  live  without  labour  out  of  it.  Labour 
then  is  their  avocation.  Nothing  is  so  injuri- 
ous to  the  morals  and  habits  of  the  prisoner 
as  the  indolence  prevalent  in  prisons ;  nothing 
so  injurious  to  good  order  in  the  prison.  The 
analogy  between  this  and  other  cases  of  public 
support  is  exceedingly  strong ;  one  may  almost 
consider  it  a  gener^  principle,  that  those  who 
live  at  the  charge  of  tiie  community  shall,  as 
far  as  they  are  able,  give  the  community  a 
compensation  through  their  labour.  But  the 
question  does  not  depend  on  mere  abstract 
reasoning.  The  stat.  19  Ch.  2,  c.  4,  sec  1,  en- 
titled, <An  Act  for  Relief  of  poor  Prisoners, 
and  setting  them  on  work,'  speaks  of  persons 
committed  for  felony  and  other  misdemeanours 
to  the  common  jail,  who  many  times  perish 
before  trial f  and  then  proceeds  as  to  setting 
poor  prisoners  on  work.  Then  stat  31  O.  3, 
c.  46,  sec.  13,  orders  money  to  be  raised  for 
such  prisoners  of  every  description,  as,  tdfng 
confined  within  the  said  jails,  or  other  places 
of  confinement,  are  not  abk  to  work,  A  late 
Stat  (62  G.  3,  c.  160)  orders  parish  relief  to 
such  debtors  on  mesne  process  in  jails,  not 
county  jails,  as  are  not  able  to  support  them- 
selves; but  says  nothing  of  finding  or  com- 
pelling work.  Gould  it  be  doubted,  that  if  th«* 
justices  were  to  provide  work,  and  the  prisoner 
refused  it,  such  debtors  might,  like  any  other 
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parish  panpers,  be  refused  the  relief  mentioned 
by  the  statute  1  In  all  the  above  cases,  the 
authority  to  insist  on  the  prisoner's  labour,  as 
the  condition  and  consideration  of  relief  grant- 
ed him,  is,  I  think,  either  expressed,  or  neces- 
sarily implied ;  and  thus  viewing  the  subject, 
[  think  it  was  in  the  power  of  magistrates, 
prior  to  the  late  statute,  to  compel  prisoners, 
subsisting  in  all  or  in  part  on  public  relief,  to 
work  at  the  treadmill.  The  objection  com- 
monly made  is,  that  prisoners,  prior  to  trial, 
are  to  be  accounted  innocent,  and  to  be  de- 
tained, merely  that  they  may  be  secured  for 
trial ;  to  this  the  answer  is  obvious,  that  the 
labour  is  neither  meant  as  a  punishment  or  a 
disgrace,  but  simply  as  a  compensation  for  the 
relief,  at  their  own  request,  afforded  them. 
Under  the  present  statute,  I,  however,  have  no 
doubt,  that  poor  prisoners  are  entitled  to  public 
support,  and  that  there  can  be  no  compulsory 
labour  prior  to  trial.  The  two  statutes  advert- 
ed to  (19  Ch.  2,  c.  4,  and  31  G.  3)  are,  as  far 
as  this  subject  is  concerned,  expressly  re- 
pealed. The  legislature  then  had  in  contem- 
plation the  existing  power  of  magistrates  to 
order  labour  before  trial,  and  having  it  in  con- 
templation, repeals  it ;  substituting  (sec.  38)  a 
power  of  setting  to  labour  only  sentenced  per- 
sons.  The  13th  rule,  too  (p.  177),  speaks  of 
labour  as  connected  with  convicted  prisoners, 
and  sec.  37  speaks  in  general  terms  of  persons 
committed  'for  trial,  as  labouring  with  their 
own  consent  In  .opposition  to  these  clauses, 
I  think  it  impossible  to  speak  of  implied 
power,  or  power  founded  on  general  reasoning 
or  analogy.  So  strong,  however,  are  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  a  more  extended  authority 
in  justices  of  the  peace,  that  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  doubted,  that  Parliament,  on  a  calm  revision 
of  the  subject,  would  be  willing  to  restore,  in 
a  more  distinct  manner  than  it  has  hitherto 
been  enacted,  a  general  discretion  on  the  sub- 
ject Were  this  done,  there  is  one  observation 
I  will  venture  to  make,  which  is,  that  should 
some  unfortunate  association  of  ideas  render 
the  treadmill  a  matter  of  ignominy  to  common 
feelings,  an  enlightened  magistracy  would 
scarcely  compel  an  untried  prisoner  to  a  spe- 
cies of  labour  which  would  disgrace  him  in 
his  own  mind,  and  in  that  of  the  public. 

"S.  W.  NiCOLL. 

"York,  August  27th,  1823." 

In  consequence,  we  believe,  of  these  opinions, 
the  North  Riding  magistrates,  on  the  13th  of 
October  (the  new  bill  commencing  on  the  1st 
of  September),  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion :— "That  persons  committed  for  trial,  who 
are  able  to  work,  and  have  the  means  of  em- 
plojrmeut  offered  them  by  the  visiting  magis- 
trates, by  which  they  may  earn  their  support, 
but  who  obstinately  refuse  to  work,  shall  be 
allowed  bread  and  water  only." 

By  this  resolution  they  admit,  of  course, 
that  the  counsel  are  right  in  their  interpreta- 
tion of  the  present  law ;  and  that  magistrates 
are  forced  to  maintain  prisoners  before  trial 
who  do  not  choose  to  work.  The  magistrates 
tfay,  however,  by  their  resolution,  that  the  food 
shall  be  of  the  plainest  and  humblest  kind, 
>rcad  and  water:  meaning,  of  course,  that 


such  prisoners  should  have  a  sufficient  qaantitj 
of  bread  and  water,  or  otherwise  the  evasion 
of  the  law  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
mean  and  reprehensible.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  any  such  thing  to  be  intended  by 
gentlemen  so  highly  respectable.  Their  inten- 
tion is  not  that  idle  persons  before  trial  shall 
starve,  but  that  they  shall  have  barely  enough  of 
the  plainest  food  for  the  snpportof  lifeand  health. 

Mr.  Headlam  has  written  a  pamphlet  to 
show  that  the  old  law  was  very  reasonable 
and  proper ;  that  it  is  quite  right  that  prisoners 
before  trial,  who  are  able  to  support  them- 
selves, but  unwilling  to  work,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  work,  and  at  the  treadmill,  or  that  all 
support  should  be  refused  them.    We  are  en- 
tirely of  an  opposite  opinion ;  and  maintain 
that  it  is  neither  legal  nor  expedient  to  annpei 
prisoners  before  trial  to  work  at  the  treadmill, 
or  at  any  species  of  labour,  and  that  those  who 
refuse  to  work  should  be  supported  upon  a 
plain,  healthy  diet  *We  impute  no  sort  of 
blame  to  the  magistrates  of  the  North  Riding, 
or  to  Mr.  Headlam,  their  chairman.    We  have 
no  doubt  but  that  Uiey  thought  their  measures 
the  wisest  and  the  best  for  correcting  evil,  and 
that  they  adopted  them  in  pursuance  of  what 
they  thought  to  be  their  duty.    Nor  do  we 
enter  into  any  discussion  with  Mr.  Headlam, 
as  chairman  of  a  Quarter  Sessions,  but  as  the 
writer  of  a  pamphlet    It  is  only  in  his  capa- 
city of  author  that  we  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  him.    In  answering  the  arguments  of 
Mr.  Headlam,  we  shall  notice,  at  the  sane 
time,  a  few  other  observations  commonly  re- 
sorted to  in  defence  of  a  system  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  extremely  pernicious,  and  pregnant 
with  the  worst  consequences ;  and  so  thinking, 
we  contend  against  it,  and  in  support  of  the 
law  as  it  now  stands. 

We  will  not  dispute  with  Mr.  Headlam, 
whether  his  exposition  of  the  old  law  is  right 
or  wrong :  because  time  cannot  be  more  un- 
profitably  employed  than  in  hearing  gentlemen 
who  are  not  lawyers  discuss  points  of  law. 
We  dare  to  say  Mr.  Headlam  knows  as  much 
of  the  laws  of  his  country  as  magistrates  in 
general  do ;  but  he  will  pardon  us  for  believ- 
ing, that  for  the  moderate  sum  of  three  guineas 
a  much  better  opinion  of  what  the  law  is  now, 
or  was  then,  can  be  purchased,  than  it  is  in  the 
power  of  Mr.  Headlam,  or  any  other  county 
magistrate,  to  give  for  nothing — Cuilibetin  arte 
sua  credendum  est.    It  is  concerning  the  expe- 
diency of  such  laws,  and  upon  that  point 
alone,  that  we  are  at  issue  with  Mr.  Headlam ; 
and  do  not  let  this  gentleman  suppose  it  to  be 
any  answer  to  our  remarks  to  state  what  is 
done  in  the  prison  in  which  he  is  concerned, 
now  the  law  is  altered.    The   question  is, 
whether  he  is  right  or  wrong  in  his  reasoniiig 
upon  what  the  law  otig^^  to  be ;  we  wish  to 
hold  out  such  reasoning  to  public  notice,  and 
think  it  important  it  should  be  refuted— doohly 
important,  when  it  comes  from  an  author,  the 
leader  of  the  quorum,  who  may  say  with  the 
pious  ^neas, — 

Uuieqae  ipie  mlaerrlma  viili, 

Et  quenan  para  magna  (Vii. 

If,  in  this  discussion,  we  are  forced  to  insist 
upon  the  plainest  and  most  elomentary  tratbsi 
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Ihe  fanlt  is  not  with  us,  but  with  those  who 
forfet  them ;  and  who  refuse  to  be  any  longer 
restrained  by  those  principles  which  have  hith- 
erto been  held  to  be  as  clear  as  they  are  im- 
portant to  human  happiness. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  nominative  case 
aad  the  verb— we  must  remind  those  advo- 
utes  for  the  treadmill,  a  parte  ante  (for  which 
the  millers  a  parte  post  we  have  no  quarrel), 
that  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  maxims  of  common 
sense,  common  humanity,  and  common  law, 
to  consider  every  man  as  innocent  till  he  is 
proved  to  be  guilty ;  and  not  only  to  consider 
him  to  be  innocent,  but  to  treat  him  as  if  he 
vas  so ;  to  exercise  upon  his  case  not  merely 
a  barren  speculation,  but  one  which  produces 
[iractical  efiects,  and  which  secures  to  a  pri- 
soner the  treatment  of  an  honest,  unpunished 
man.    Now,  to  compel  prisoners  before  trial 
to  Tork  at  the  treadmill,  as  the  condition  of 
their  support,  must,  in  a  great  number  of  in- 
stances, operate  as  a  very  severe  punishment 
A  prisoner  may  be  a  tailor,  a  watchmaker,  a 
bookbinder,  a  printer,  totally  unaccustomed  to 
any  such  species  of  labour.    Such  a  man  may 
be  cast  into  jail  at  the  end  of  August,*  and  not 
tiled  till  the  March  following;  is  it  no  punish- 
mrnt  to  such  a  man  to  walk  up  hill  like  a  turn- 
spit dog,  in  an  infamous  machine,  for  six 
months  1   and  yet  there  are  gentlemen  who 
suppose  that  the  common  people  do  not  con- 
sider this  as  punishment ! — that  the  gayest  and 
most  joyous  of  human  beings  is  a  treader, 
ontried  by  a  jury  of  his  countrymen,  in  the 
fiith  month  of  lifting  up  the  leg,  and  striving 
•gainst  the  law.  of  gravity,  supported  by  the 
giorioas  information  which  he  receives  from 
^e  tamkey,  that  he  has  all  the  time  been 
grinding  flour  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall ! 
If  tl)is  sort  of  exercise,  necessarily  painful  to 
sedentary  persons,  is  agreeable  to  persons  ac- 
customed to  labour,  then  make  it  voluntary — 
gire  the  prisoners  their  choice — give  more 
money  and  more  die.^  to  those  who  can  and 
vill  labour  at  the  treadmill,  if  the  treadmill 
(now  so  dear  to  magistrates)  is  a  proper  pun- 
ishment for  untried  prisoners.    The  position 
▼e  are  contending  against  is,  that  all  poor 
prisoners  who  are  able  to  work  should.be  put 
to  vork  upon  th  e  treadmill,  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  which  practice  is,  a  repetition  of 
gross  injustice  by  the  infliction  of  undeserved 
punishment;  for  punishment,  and  severe  pun- 
ishment, to  such  persons  as  we  have  enume- 
r^d,  we  must  consider  it  to  be. 

Bat  punishments  are  not  merely  to  be  esti- 
mated by  pain  to  the  limbs,  but  by  the  feelings 
0/  the  mind.  Gentlemen  punishers  are  some- 
Ji^es  apt  to  forget  that  the  common  people 
haTe  any  mental  feelings  at  all,  and  think,  if 
•>ody  and  belly  are  attended  to,  that  persons 
'^<leT  a  certain  income  have  no  right  to  likes 
•^  dislikes.  The  labour  of  the  treadmill  is 
vksome,  dull,  monotonous,  and  disgusting  to 
we  last  degree.    A  man  does  not  see  his  work, 

*]lr.  Ileadlam,  as  we  undentand  bim.  would  extend 
«■  laboar  to  all  poor  pritonere  before  trial  In  Jaile  which 
g^TOliTered  twke  a  year  at  the  aMixee,  ae  well  as  to 
y?  <>'  correction  delirered  fbur  tiroes  a  year  at  the 
^|J"^M;  L  «.  not  to  extend  the  laboar,  but  to  reftise  all 
rWrt  to  those  who  retVtse  the  laboor— a  distinction, 
^iwttWfcrence. 


does  not  know  what  he  is  doing,  what  progfesi 
he  is  making;  there  is  no  room  for  art,  con- 
trivance, ingenuity,  and  superior  skill — all 
which  are  the  cheering  circumstances  of  hu« 
man  labour.  The  husbandman  sees  the  field 
gradually  subdued  by  the  plough ;  the  smith 
beats  the  rude  mass  of  iron  by  degrees  into 
its  meditated  shape,  and  gives  it  a  meditated 
utility ;  the  tailor  accommodates  his  parallelo- 
gram of  cloth  to  the  lumps  and  bumps  of  the 
human  body,  and,  holding  it  up,  exclaims, 
*<  This' will  contain  the  lower  moiety  of  an  hu- 
man being."  But  the  treader  does  nothing  but 
tread;  he  sees  no  change  of  objects,  admires 
no  new  relation  of  parts,  imparts  no  new  qua- 
lities to  matter,'  and  gives  to  it  no  new  ar- 
rangements and  positions ;  or,  if  he  does,  he 
sees  and  knows  it  not,  but  is  turned  at  once 
from  a  rational  being,  by  a  justice  of  peace, 
into  a  primum  mobile,  and  put  upon  a  level 
with  a  rush  of  water  or  a  puff  of  steam.  It 
is  impossible  to  get  gentlemen  to  attend  to  the 
distinction  between  raw  and  roasted  prisoners, 
without  which  all  discussion  on  pnsoners  is 
perfectly  ridiculous.  Nothing  can  be  more 
excellent  than  this  kind  of  labour  for  persons 
to  whom  you  mean  to  make  labour  as  irksome 
as  possible ;  but  for  this  very  reason,  it  is  the 
labour  to  which  an  untried  prisoner  ought  not 
to  be  put 

It  is  extremely  uncandid  to  say  that  a  man 
is  obstinately  and  incorrigibly  idle,  because 
he  will  not  submit  to  such  tiresome  and  de- 
testable labour  as  that  of  the  treadmill.  It  is 
an  old  feeling  among  Englishmen  that  there  is 
a  difference  between  tried  and  untried  per- 
sons, between  accused  and  convicted  persons. 
These  old  opinions  were  in  fashion  before  this 
new  magistrate's  plaything  was  invented ;  and 
we  are  convinced  that  many  industrious  per- 
sons, feeling  that  they  have  not  had  their  trial, 
and  disgusted  with  the  nature  rf  the  labour, 
would  refuse  to  work  at  the  treadmill,  who 
would  not  be  averse  to  join  in  any  common 
and  fair  occupation.  Mr.  Headlam  says,  that 
labour  may  be  a  privilege  as  well  as  a  punish- 
ment 80  may  taking  physic  be  a  privilege, 
in  cases  where  it  is  asked  for  as  a  charitable 
relief,  but  not  if  it  is  stuffed  down  a  man's 
throat  whether  he  say  yea  or  nay.  Certainly 
labour  is  not  necessarily  a  punishment:  no- 
body has  said  it  is  $o;but  Mr.  Headlam's  la- 
bour is  a  punishjnent,  because  it  is  irksome, 
infamous,  untfsked  for,  and  undeserved.  This 
gentleman,  however,  observes,  that  committed 
persons  have  offended  the  laws/  and  the  senti- 
ment expressed  in  these  words  is  the  tnie  key 
to  his  pamphlet  and  his  system — a  perpetual 
tendency  to  confound  the  convicted  and  the 
accused. 

**  With  respect  to  those  sentenced  to  labour 
as  a  punishment,  I  apprehend  there  is  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  All  are  agreed  that  it  is 
a  great  defect  in  any  prison  where  such  con- 
victs are  unemployed.  But  as  to  all  other  pri- 
soners, whether  debtors, />erwiM  committed  for 
trialj  or  convicts  not  sentenced  to  hard  labour, 
if  they  have  no  means  of  subsisting  them- 
selves, and  must,  if  discharged,  -ither  labour 
for  their  livelihood  or  apply  for  parochial  re- 
lief,  it  seems  unfair  to  society  at  large,  an^ 
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especially  to  those  who  maintain  themselres 
by  honest  industry,  that  those  who,  by  offend- 
ing *he  laws,  have  subfeeted  themsehea  to  trnpri" 
wnmenty  should  be  lodged,  and  clothed,  and 
fed,  without  being  called  upon  for  the  same 
exertions,  which  others  have  to  use  to  obtain 
such  advantages." — Headlamp  pp.  23, 24. 

Now  nothing  can  be  more  unfair  than  to  say 
that  such  men  have  offended  the  laws.  Thai 
is  the  very  question  to  be  tried,  whether  they 
have  offended  the  laws  or  not?  It  is  merely 
because  this  little  circumstance  is  taken  for 
granted,  that  we  have  any  quarrel  at  all  with 
Mr.  Headlam  and  his  school. 

"I  can  make,"  says  Mr.  Headlam,  ''every 
delicate  consideration  for  the  rare  case  of  a 
person  perfectly  innocent  being  committed  to 
jail  on  suspicion  of  cnme*  Such  person  i^ 
deservedly  an  object  of  compassion,  for  hav- 
ing fallen  under  circumstances  which  subject 
him  to  be  charged  with  crime,  and,  conse^ 
quently,  to  be  deprived  of  his  liberty :  but  if 
he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  labouring  for  his 
bread  before  his  commitment,  there  «toes  not 
appear  to  be  any  addition  to  his  misfortune  in 
being  called  upon  to  work  for  his  subsistence 
in  prison."**/feacU!Eiii»,  p.  24. 

And  yet  Mr.  Headlam  describes  this  very 
punishment,  which  does  not  add  to  the  mis- 
fortunes of  an  innocent  man,  to  be  gcnoiUly 
disagreeablef  to  be  dull,  irkaome,  to  excite  a  strong 
disukef  to  be  a  duU,  monotonous  labour,  to  be  a 
eontrivanee  which  conncda  the  idea  of  discomfort 
with  ajaiL  (p.  36.)  So  that  Mr.  Headlam  looks 
upon  it  to  be  no  increase  of  an  innocent  man's 
misfortunes,  to  be  constantly  employed  upon 
a  dull,  irksome,  monotonous  labour,  which  ex- 
cites a  strong  dislike,  and  connects  the  idea  of 
discomfort  with  a  jail.  We  cannot  stop,  or 
stoop  to  consider,  whether  beating  hemp  is 
more  or  less  dignified  than  working  in  a  mill. 
The  simple  rule  is  this, — ^whatever  felons  do, 
men  not  yet  proved  to  be  felons  should  not  be 
compelled  to  do.  It  is  of  no  use  to  look  into 
laws  become  obsolete  by  alteration  of  man- 
ners. For  these  fifty  years  past,  and  before 
the  invention  of  treadmills,  untried  men  were 
not  put  upon  felons'  work ;  but  with  the  mill 
came  in  the  mischief.  Mr.  Headlam  asks, 
.  How  can  men  be  employed  upon  the  ancient 
trades  in  a  prison? — certainly  they  cannot; 
but  are  human  occupations  so  few,  and  is  the 
ingenuity  of  magistrates  and  jailers  so  limited, 
that  no  occupations  can  be  found  for  innocent 
men,  but  those  which  are  shameful  and  odious  ? 
Does  Mr.  Headlam  really  believe,  that  grown 
up  and  baptized  persons  are  to  be  satisfied 
with  such  arguments,  or  repelled  by  such  dif- 
ficulties ? 

It  i&.some  compensation  to  an  acquitted  per- 
son, that  the  labour  he  has  gone  through  un- 
justly in  jail  has  taught  him  some  trade,  given 
nim  an  insight  into  some  species  of  labour  in 
which  he  may  hereafter  improve  himself;  but 
Mr.  Headlam's  prisoner,  after  a  verdict  of  ac- 
quittal, has  learnt  no  other  art  than  of  walking 
lip  hiR;  he  has  nothing  to  remember  or  re- 
eompense  him  but  three  months  of  undeserved 
■nd  unprofitable  torment  The  verdict  of  the 
'aiy  has  pronounced  him  steady  in  his  morals ; 


the  conduct  of  the  justices  has  made  him  stJf 
in  his  joints. 

But  it  is  next  contended  by  some  persons, 
that  the  poor  prisoner  is  not  compelled  to 
work,  because  he  has  the  alternative  of  starr- 
ing, if  he  refuses  to  work.    You  take  up  a 
goor  man  upon  suspicion,  deprive  him  of  all 
is  usual  methods  of  getting  his  livelihood, 
and  then  giving  him  the  first  view  of  the  tread- 
mill, he  of  the  quorum  thus  addresses  him  :-^ 
''My  amiable  friend,  we  use  no  compalsion 
with  untried  prisoners.    You  are  free  as  air 
till  you  are  found  guilty ;  only  it  is  my  duty  to 
inform  you,  as  you  have  no  money  of  your 
own,  that  the  disposition  to  eat  and  drink 
which  you  have  allowed  you  sometimes  feel, 
and  upon  which  I  do  not  mean  to  cast  any 
degree  of  censure,  cannot  possibly  be  grati- 
fied but  by  constant  grinding  in  this  machine. 
It  has  its  inconveniences,  I  admit ;  but  balance 
them  against  the  total  want  of  meat  and  drink, 
and  decide  for  yourself.    You  *are  perfectly  at 
liberty  to  make  your  choice,  and  I  by  no  means 
wish  to  influence  your  judgment.*'     But  Mr. 
Nieoll  has  a  curious  remedy  for  alt  this  mise- 
rable t3rranny ;  he  says  it  is  not  meant  as  a 
punishment.    But  if  I  am  conscious  that  I 
never  have  committed  the  offence,  certain  that  I 
have  never  been  found  guilty  of  it,  and  find 
myself  tossed  into  the  middle  of  an  infernal 
machine,  by  the  folly  of  those  who  do   not 
know  how  to  use  the  power  entrusted  to  them, 
is  it  any  consolation  to  me  to  be  told,  that  it  is 
not  intended  as  a  punishment,  that  it  is  a  lucu- 
bration of  justices,  a  new  theory  o£  prison  dis- 
cipline, a  valuable  county  experiment  going 
on  at  the  expense  of  my  arms,  legs,  back, 
feelings,  character,  and  rights  ?    We  must  tie 
those   prttgustant  punishers  down   by    one 
question.    Do  you  mean  to  inflict  any  degree 
of  punishment  upon  persons  merely  for  being 
suspected  ?-^r  at  least  any  other  degree  of 
punishment  than  that  without  which  crimina- 
justice  cannot  exist,  detention?     If  you  do 
why  let  any  one  out  upon  bail  1    For  the  ques- 
tion between  us  is  not,  how  suspected  persons 
are  to  be  treated,  and  whether  or  not  they  an 
to  be  punished;  but  how  suspected  poor  per- 
sons are  to  be  treated,  who  want  county  sup- 
port in  prison.    If  to  be  suspected  is  deserving 
of  punishment,  then  no  man  ought  to  be  let 
out  upon  bail,  but  every  one  should  be  kept 
grinding  from  accusation  to  trial ;  and  so  ought 
all  prisoners  to  be  treated  for  offences  not  bail- 
able, and  who  do  not  want  the  county  allow- 
ance.   And  yet  no  grinding  philosopher  con- 
tends, that  all  suspected  persons  should  be  put 
in  the  mill—- but  only  those  who  are  too  pocr 
to  find  bail,  or  buy  provisions. 

If  there  are,  according  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  millers,  to  be  two  punishments,  the  first  for 
being  suspected  of  committing  the  offence, 
and  the  second  for  committing  it,  there  shonM 
be  two  trials  as  well  as  two  punishments.  Is 
the  man  really  suspected,  or  do  his  accusers 
only  pretend  to  suspect  him!  Are  the  sus- 
pecting of  better  character  than  the  suspected? 
Is  it  a  light  suspicion  which  may  be  atoned 
for  by  grinding  a  peck  a  day  ?  Is  it  a  bushel 
case  ?  or  is  it  one  deeply  criminal,  which  re- 
quires the  flour  to  be  ground  fine  enough  for 
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Fmeh  rolls  I     But  we  muse  put  an  end  to 
neh  absurdities. 

It  is  Tery  untruly  stated,  that  a  prisoner,  be- 
fore trial,  not  compelled  to  work,  and  kept 
upon  a  plain  diet,  merely  sufficient  to  main- 
tain  him  in  health,  is  better  off  than  he  was 
prerioas  to  his  accusation;  and  it  is  asked, 
with  a  triumphant  leer,  whether  the  situation 
of  any  man  ought  to  be  improved,  merely  be- 
cause he  has  become  an  object  of  suspicion 
to  his  fellow-creatures  t  This  happy  and  for- 
toaate  man,  however,  is  separated  from  his 
wife  and  family ;  his  liberty  is  taken  away ; 
he  is  confined  within  four  walls ;  he  has  the 
r^eetion  that  his  family  are  existing  upon  a 
precarious  parish  support,  that  his  little  trade 
aad  property  are  wasting,  that  his  character 
has  become  infamous,  that  he  has  incurred 
nuA  by  the  malice  of  others,  or  by  his  own 
crimes,  that  in  a  few  weeks  he  is  to  forfeit  his 
life,  or  be  banished  from  every  thing  he  loves 
apon  earth.  This  is  the  improved  situation, 
and  the  redundant  happiness  which  requires 
the  penal  circumvolutions  of  the  justice's 
mill  to  cut  off*  so  unjust  a  balance  of  gratifi- 
cation, and  bring  him  a  little  nearer  to  what 
he  Tas  before  imprisonment  and  accusation. 
It  Toold  be  just  as  reasonable  fb  say,  that  an 
idle  man  in  a  fever  is  better  off  than  a  healthy 
Qaa  who  is  well  and  earns  his  bread.  He 
nay  be  better  off  if  you  look  to  the  idleness 
alone,  though  that  is  doubtful;  but  is  he  better 
off  if  all  tiie  aches,  agonies,  disturbances,  de- 
liiiams,  and  the  nearness  to  death,  are  added 
tolheloti 

Mr.  Headlam's  panacea  for  all  prisoners  be- 
fore trial  is  the  treadmill :  we  beg  his  pardon — 
for  all  jKwr  prisoners ;  hat  a  man  who  is  about 
^  be  tried  for  his  life,  oAen  wants  all  his  leisure 
time  to  reflect  upon  his  defence.  The  exertions 
of  erery  man  within  the  walls  of  a  prison  are 
Mcessarily  crippled  and  impaired.    What  can 
i  prisoner  answer  who  is  taken  hot  and  reeking 
from  the  treadmill,  and  asked  what  he  has  to 
^Y  in  his  defence ;  his  answer  naturally  is — 
"I  hare  been  grinding  com  instead  of  thinking 
of  my  defence,  and  have  never  been  allowed 
the  proper  leisure  to  think  of  protecting  my 
character  and  my  life."    This  is  a  very  strong 
feature  of  cruelty  and  tyranny  in  the  mill.  We 
OQght  to  be  sure  that  every  man  has  had  the 
follest  leisure  to  prepare  for  his  defence,  that 
nis  mind  and  body  have  not  been  harassed  by 
vexations  and  compulsory  employment    The 
pnblie  purchase,  at  a  great  price,  legal  accu- 
^yi  and  legal  talent,  to  accuse  a  man  who  has 
^'^  perhaps,  one  shilling  to  spend  upon  his 
J^fence.   It  is  atrocious  cruelly  not  to  leave 
him  fttU  leisure  to  write  his  scarcely  legible 
letters  to  his  witnesses,  and  to  use  all  the 
BBelancholy  and  feeble  means  which  suspected 
poverty  ean  employ  for  its  defence  against  the 
tone  and  heavy  arm  of  power. 

A  prisoner,  upon  the  system  recommended 
ny  Mr.  Headlam,  is  committed,  perhaps  at  the 
«ndof  August,  and  brought  to  trial  the  March 
following;  andi,  aAer  all,  the  bill  is  either  thrown 
oat  by  the  grand  jury,  or  the  prisoner  is  folly 
jcquuted ;  and  it  has  been  fcfund,  we  believe, 
factual  returns,  that,  of  committed  prisoners, 
ttout  a  half  are  actually  acquitted,  or  their  ac- 


cusations dismissed  by  the  grand  jury.  This 
may  be  very  true,  say  the  advocates  of  this 
system,  but  we  know  that  many  men  who  are 
acquitted  are  guilty.  They  escape  through 
some  mistaken  lenity  of  the  law,  or  some  cor* 
ruption  of  evidence ;  and  as  they  have  not  haa 
their  deserved  punishment  afler  trial,  we  are 
not  sorry  they  had  it  before.  The  Bnglish  law 
says,  better  many  guilty  escape,  than  that  one 
innocent  man  perish ;  but  the  humane  notions 
of  the  mill  are  bottomed  upon  the  principle, 
that  all  had  better  be  punished  lest  any  escape* 
They  evince  a  total  mistrust  in  the  jurispru* 
dence  of  the  country,  and  say  the  results  of 
trial  are  so  uncertain,  that  it  is  better  to  punish 
all  the  prisoners  before  they  come  into  court. 
Mr.  Headlam  forgets  that  general  rules  are  not 
beneficial  in  each  individual  instance,  but 
beneficial  upon  the  whole ;  that  they  are  pre- 
served because  they  do  much  more  good  than 
harm,  though  in  some  particular  instances  they 
do  more  harm  than  good ;  yet  no  respectable 
man  violates  them  on  that  account,  but  holds 
them  sacred  for  the  great  balance  of  advantage 
they  confer  upon  mankind.  It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  crimes,  for  instance,  to  take  away  the 
life  of  a  man ;  yet  there  are  many  men  whose 
death  would  be  a  good  to  society,  rather  than 
an  evil.  Every  good  man  respects  the  pro- 
perty of  others ;  yet  to  take  from  a  worthless 
miser,  and  to  give  it  to  a  virtuous  man  in  dis- 
tress, would  be  an  advantage.  Sensible  men 
are  never  staggered  when  they  see  the  excep- 
tion. They  know  the  importance  of  the  rule, 
and  protect  it  most  eagerly  at  the  very  moment 
when  it  is  doing  more  harm  than  good.  The 
plain  rule  of  justice  is,  that  no  man  should  be 
punished  till  he  is  found  guilty ;  but  because 
Mr.  Headlam  occasionally  sees  a  bad  man 
acquitted  under  this  rule,  and  sent  out  unpun- 
ished upon  the  world,  he  forgets  all  the  general 
good  and  safety  of  the  principle  are  debauched 
by  the  exception,  and  applauds  and  advocates 
a  system  of  prison  discipline  which  renders 
injustice  certain,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from 
being  occasional. 

The  meaning  of  all  preliminary  imprison- 
ment is,  thftt  the  accused  person  should  be* 
forthcoming  at  the  time  of  trial.  It  was  never 
intended  as  a  punishment.  Bail  is  a  far  better 
invention  than  imprisonment,  in  cases  where 
the  heavy  punishment  of  the  offence  would  not 
induce  the  accused  person  to  run  away  from 
any  bail.  Now,  let  us  see  the  enormous  dif-^ 
fereoce  this  new  style  of  punishment  makes, 
between  two  men,  whose  only  difference  is,  that 
one  is  poor  and  the  other  rich.  A  and  B  are 
accused  of  some  bailable  offence.  A  has  no' 
bail  to  offer,  and  no  money  to  support  himself 
in  prison,  ana  takes,  therefore,  his'four  or  five- 
months  in  the  treadmill.  B  gives  bail,  appears, 
at  his  trial,  and  both  are  sentenced  to  two« 
months'  imprisonmenL  In  this  case,  the  one- 
suffers  three  times  as  much  as  the  other  for  the 
same  offence :  but  suppose  A  is  acquitted  andi 
B  found  guilty, — the  innocent  man  has  then' 
laboured  in  the  treadmill  five  months  because 
he  was  poor,  and  the  guilty  man  labours  two 
months  because  he  was  rich.  We  are  aware 
that  there  must  be,  even  without  the  treadmilli 
a  great  and  an  inevitable  difference  betweev 
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men  {in  pari  delicto),  some  of  whom  can  give 
bail,  and  some  not ;  bat  that  difference  becomes 
infinitely  more  bitter  and  objectionable,  in  pro- 
portion as  detention  before  trial  assumes  the 
character  of  severe  and  degrading  punishment. 

If  motion  in  the  treadmill  was  otherwise  as 
fascinating  as  millers  describe  it  to  be,  still  the 
mere  degradation  of  the  punishment  is  enough 
to  revolt  every  feeling  of  an  untried  person. 
It  is  a  punishment  consecrated  to  convicted 
felons — and  it  has  every  character  that  such 
punishment  ought  to  have.  An  untried  person 
feels  at  once,  in  getting  into  the  mill,  that  he  is 
put  to  the  labour  of  the  guilty ;  that  a  mode  of 
employment  has  been  selected  for  him,  which 
renders  him  infamous  before  a  single  fact  or 
argument  has  been  advanced  to  establish  his 
guilt.  If  men  are  put  into  the  treadmill  before 
trial,  it  is  literally  of  no  sort  of  consequence 
whether  they  are  acquitted  or  not  Acquittal 
does  not  shelter  them  from  punishment,  for 
they  have  already  been  punished.  It  does  not 
screen  them  from  infamy,  for  they  have  already 
been  treated  as  if  they  were  infamous ;  and  the 
association  of  the  treadmill  and  crimes  is  not 
to  be  got  over.  This  machine  flings  all  the 
power  of  juries  into  the  hands  of  the  magis- 
trates, and  makes  every  simple  commitment 
more  terrible  than  a  conviction ;  for,  in  a  con- 
viction, the  magistrate  considers  whether  the 
offence  has  been  committed  or  not ;  and  does 
not  send  the  prisoner  to  jail  unless  he  thinks 
him  guilty;  but  in  a  simple  commitment,  a 
man  is  not  sent  to  jail  because  the  magistrate 
is  convinced  of  his  guilt,  but  because  he  thinks 
a  fair  question  may  be  made  to  a  jury  whether 
the  accused  person  is  guilty  or  not.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  convicted  and  the  suspected  both  go 
to  the  same  mill ;  and  he  who  is  there  upon  the 
doubt,  grinds  as  much  flour  as  the  other  whose 
guilt  is  established  by  a  full  examination  of 
conflicting  evidence. 

Where  is  the  necessity  for  such  a  violation 
of  common  sense  and  common  justice!  No- 
body asks  for  the  idle  prisoner  before  trial  more 
than  a  very  plain  and  moderate  diet.  Offer  him, 
if  you  please,  some  labour  which  is  less  irk- 
uome,  and  less  infamous  than  the« treadmill- 
bribe  him  by  improved  diet,  and  a  share  of  the 
(Earnings ;  there  will  not  be  three  men  out  of  an 
hundred  who  would  refuse  such  an  invitation, 
knd  spurn  at  such  an  improvement  of  their 
condition.  A  little  humane  attention  and  per- 
suasion, among  men  who  ought,  upon  every 
principle  of  justice,  to  be  considered  as  inno- 
cent, we  should  have  thought  much  more  con- 
sonant to  English  justice,  and  to  the  feelings 
of  English  magistrates,  than  the  rack  and  wheel 
of  Cubitt.* 

Prison  discipline  is  an  object  of  considerable 
importance;  but  the  common  rights  of  mankind, 
and  the  common  principles  of  justice,  and  hu- 
manity, and  liberty,  are  of  greater  consequence 
even  than  prison  discipline.  Right  and  wrong, 
innocence  and  guilt,  must  not  be  confounded, 
that  a  prison-fancying  justice  may  bring  his 
friend  into  the  prison  and  say^  "Look  what  a 


*  It  Is  singular  enough,  that  we  use  these  obsenratlons 
m  reviewing  the  pamphlet  and  system  of  a  centteman 
remarkable  fbr  the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  and  the  mild 
and  humanity  of  his  disposition. 


spectacle  of  order,  silence,  and  decorum  wi 
have  established  here !  no  idleness,  all  griod- 
ing ! — we  produce  a  penny  roll  every  second — 
our  prison  is  supposed  to  be  the  best  regulated 
prison  in  England, — Cubitt  is  making  us  a  nev 
wheel  of  forty  felon  power, — look  how  white 
the  flour  is,  all  done  by  untried  prisoners — at 
innocent  as  lambs !"  If  prison  discipline  is  to 
supersede  every  other  consideration,  why  are 
pennyless  prisoners  alone  to  be  put  into  she 
mill  before  triall  If  idleness  in  jails  is  so 
pernicious,  why  not  put  all  prisoners  in  the 
treadmill,  the  rich  as  well  as  those  who  are 
unable  to  support  themselves  ?  Why  are  the 
debtors  leA  out  1  If  fixed  principles  are  to  be 
given  up,  and  prisons  turned  into  a  plaything 
for  magistrates,  nothing  can  be  more  nnpictu- 
resque  than  to  see  one-half  of  the  prisoners 
looking  on,  talking,  gaping,  and  idling,  while 
their  poorer  brethren  are  grinding  for  dianers 
and  suppers. 

It  is  a  very  weak  argument  to  talk  of  the 
prisoners  earning  their  support,  and  the  ex- 
pense to  a  county  of  maintaining  prisoners 
before  trial, — as  if  any  rational  man  could  ever 
expect  to  gain  a  farthing  by  an  expensive  mill, 
where  felons  are  the  moving  power,  and  jus- 
tices the  superintendents,  or  as  if  such  a  trade 
must  not  necessarily  be  carried  on  at  a  great 
loss.  If  it  were  just  and  proper  that  pnsoners», 
before  trial,  should  be  condemned  to  the  mill, 
it  would  be  of  no  consequence  whether  the 
county  gained  or  lost  by  the  trade.  But  the  in- 
justice of  the  practice  can  never  be  defended 
by  its  economy ;  and  the  fact  is,  that  it  increases 
expenditure,  while  it  violates  principle.  We 
arej  aware,  that  by  leaving  out  repairs,  altera- 
tions, and  first  costs,  and  a  number  of  little 
particulars,  a  very  neat  account,  signed  by  a 
jailer,  may  be  made  up,  which  shall  make  the 
mill  a  miraculous  combination  of  mercantile 
speculation  and  moral  improvement ;  but  we 
are  too  old  for  all  this.  We  accuse  nobody  of 
intentional  misrepresentation.  This  is  quite 
out  of  the  question  with  persons  so  highly  re- 
spectable; but  men  are  constantly  misled  by 
the  spirit  of  system,  and  egregiously  deceive 
themselves — even  very  good  and  sensible 
men. 

Mr.  Headlam  compares  the  case  of  a  pri- 
soner before  trial,  claiming  support,  to  that  of 
a  pauper  claiming  relief  from  his  parish.  But 
it  seems  to  us  that  no  two  cases  can  be  more 
dissimilar.  The  prisoner  was  no  pauper  be* 
fore  you  took  him  up,  and  deprived  him  of  his 
customers,  tools,  and  market.  It  is  by  your 
act  and  deed  that  he  is  fallen  into  a  state  of 
pauperism ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  prepos- 
terous, than  first  to  make  a  man  a  pauper,  and 
then  to  punish  him  for  being  so.  It  is  true, 
that  the  apprehension  and  detention  of  the  prt 
soner  were  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
criminal  justice ;  bui  the  consequences  arising 
from  this  necessary  act  cannot  be  imputed  to 
the  prisoner.  He  has  brought  it  upon  him- 
self, it  will  be  urged ;  but  that  remains  to  be 
seen,  and  will  not  be  known  till  he  is  tried ; 
and  till  it  is  known  you  have  no  right  to  take 
it  for  granted,  and  to  punish  him  as  if  it  were 
proved. 

There  seems  to  be  in  the  minds  of  some 
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fadeBieii  a  notion,  that  when  once  a  person 
is  !B  prison,  it  is  of  little  eon  sequence  how  he 
is  treated  afterwards.  The  tyranny  which  pre- 
railed,  of  patting  a  person  in  a  particular 
dress  before  trial,  now  abolished  by  act  of  Par- 
liament, was  justified  by  this  train  of  reason- 
in;:— The  man  has  been  rendered  infamous 
bj  imprisonment.  He  cannot  be  rendered 
more  so,  dress  him  as  you  will.  His  character 
is  not  rendered  worse  by  the  treadmill,  than  it 
is  by  being  sent  to  the  place  where  the  tread- 
mill is  at  work.  The  substance  of  this' way 
of  thioking  is,  thai  when  a  fellow-creature  is 
in  the  frying-pan,  there  is  no  harm  in  pushing 
bim  into  the  fire ;  that  a  little  more  misery — a 
tittle  more  infamy— a  few  more  links,  are  of 
DO  sort  of  consequence  in  a  prison-life.  If  this 
monstrous  style  of  reasoning  extended  to  hos- 
pitals as  well  as  prisons,  there  would  be  no 
hann  in  breaking  the  small  bone  of  a  man's 
teg,  because  the  large  one  was  fractured,  or  in 
peppering  with  small  shot  a  person  who  was 
wounded  with  a  cannon-ball.  The  principle 
iSf  because  a  man  is  very  wretched,  there  is  no 
barm  in  maktn|^  him  a  little  more  so.  The 
steady  answer  to  all  this  is,  that  a  man  is  im- 
prisoned before  trial,  aoUly  for  the  purpose  of 
secaring  his  appearance  at  his  trial ;  and  that 
no  punishment  nor  privation,  not  clearly  and 
candidly  necessary  for  that  purpose,  should  be 
inflicted  upon  him.  I  keep  you  in  prison, 
becaose  criminal  justice  would  be  defeated  by 
yonr  flight,  if  I  did  not :  but  criminal  justice 
can  go  on  very  well  without  degrading  you  to 
bard  and  infamous  labour,  or  denying  you  any 
reasonable  gratification.  For  these  reasons, 
the  first  of  those  acts  is  just,  the  rest  are  mere 
xjnunj. 

Mr.  Nicoll,  in  his  opinion,  tells  us,  that  he 
has  no  doubt  Parliament  would  amend  the 
billf  if  the  omission  was  stated  to  them.  We, 
on  tbe  contrary,  have  no  manner  of  doubt  that 
Parliament  woald  treat  such  a  petition  with 
(be  contempt  it  deserved.  Mr.  Peel  is  too  much 
enlightened  and  sensible  to  give  any  counte- 
nance to  such  a  great  and  glaring  error.  In 
ttus  case, — and  we  wish  it  were  a  more  fre- 
qnent  one— the  wisdom  comes  from  within, 
md  the  error  from  without  the  walls  of  Par- 
liament 

A  prisoner  before  trial  who  can  support  him- 
Rirtoaght  to  be  allowed  every  fair  and  rational 
mjoyment  which  he  can  purchase,  not  incom- 
patible with  prison  discipline.  He  should  be 
nllowed  to  buy  ale  or  wine  in  moderation,— to 
Qse  tobacco,  or  any  thing  else  he  can  pay  for 
▼itbin  the  above-mentioned  limits.  If  he  can- 
tot  support  himself,  and  declines  work,  then 
hesbonld  be  supported  upon  a  very  plain,  but 
slill  a  plentiful  diet  (something  better,  we  think, 
tlian  bread  and  water);  and  all  prisoners  be- 
fore trial  should,  be  aliowed  to  work.  By  a 
Kberal  share  of  earnings  (or  rather  by  rewards, 
fcf  there  7oald  be  no  earnings),  and  also  by 


an  improved  diet,  and  in  the  hands  of  humane 
magistrates,*  there  would  soon  appear  to  be  no 
necessity  for  appealing  to  the  treadmill  till 
trial  was  over. 

This  treadmill,  after  trial,  is  certainly  a  very 
excellent  method  of  punishment,  as  far  as  we 
are  yet  acquainted  with  its  effects.  We  think, 
at  present,  however,  it  is  a  little  abused ;  and 
hereafter  it  is  our  intention  to  express  cur 
opinion  upon  the  limits  to  which  it  ought  to  be 
confined.  Upon  this  point,  however,  we  do 
not  much  differ  from  Mr.  Headlam :  although, 
in  his  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
before  trial,  we  think  he  has  made  a  very 
serious  mistake,  and  has  attempted  (without 
knowing  what  he  was  doing,  and  meaning,  we 
are  persuaded,  nothing  but  what  was  honest 
and  just)  to  pluck  up  one  of  the  ancient  land- 
marks of  human  justice.f 


*  All  magistratet  •hoald  renieinber«  that  nothing  ia 
more  easy  to  a  person  entrueted  with  power  than  to  con- 
vince himielf  it  it  hia  duty  to  treat  hii  fellow-creaturea 
with  aeverltT  and  r^ur,— and  thin  to  persuade  him- 
self that  he  la  doing  u  very  reluctantly,  and  contrary  to 
his  real  Ikellog. 

t  We  hope  thia  article  will  conciliate  our  old  A-iend 
Mr.  Boseoe ;  who  la  very  angry  with  us  for  some  of  oor 
former  lucubrations  on  prison  discipline,— and,  above  all, 
because  we  are  not  grave  enough  for  him.  The  diflfer- 
ence  la  thus  stated :— Six  ducks  are  stolen.  Mr.  Roscoe 
would  commit  the  man  to  prison  for  six  weeks,  perhaps, 
—reason  with  him.  argue  with  him,  give  him  tracta, 
send  clergvmen  to  him,  work  him  gently  at  some  useful 
trade,  and  try  to  turn  him  firom  the  habit  of  stealing 
poultry.  fV§  would  keep  him  hard  at  work  twelve  hours 
every  day  at  the  treadmill,  feed  him  only  so  as  not  to 
impair  his  health,  and  then  give  him  as  much  of  Mr. 
Roscoe's  system  as  was  compatible  with  our  own  (  and 
we  think  our  method  would  diminish  the  number  of 
duck-stealers  more  effectually  than  that  of  the  historian 
of  Leo  X.  The  primary  duck-stealer  would,  we  think, 
be  as  effectually  deterred  from  repeating  the  offence  by 
the  terror  of  our  imprisonment,  as  by  the  excellence  of 
Mr.  Roscoe's  education— and,  what  is  of  infinitely  greater 
consequence,  innumerable  duck-stealers  would  be  pre- 
vented. Because  punishment  does  not  annihilate  crime, 
it  is  folly  to  say  it  does  not  lessen  it.  It  did  not  stop  the 
murder  of  Mrs.  Donatty ;  but  how  many  Mrs.  Donattys 
has  it  kept  alive  I  When  we  recommend  severity,  we 
recommend,  of  course,  that  degree  of  severity  which 
will  not  exeite  compassion  for  the  sufferer,  and  lessen 
the  horror  of  the  crime.  This  is  why  we  do  not  recom- 
mend torture  and  amputation  of  limbs.  When  a  man 
has  been  proved  to  have  coq^mitted  » crime,  it  is  expe- 
dient that  society  should  make  use  of  that  man  for  the 
diminution  of  crime :  he  belongs  to  them  fur  iliat  pur- 
pose. Our  primary  duty,  in  such  a  case,  is  so  to  treat 
the  culprit  that  many  other  persons  may  be  rendered 
better,  or  prevented  from  being  worse  by  dread  of  the 
same  treatment;  and,  making  this  the  principal  object, 
to  combine  with  it  as  much  aa  possible  the  improvement 
of  the  individual.  Tbe  nifiian  who  killed  Mr.  Mumford 
was  hung  within  forty-eight  hours.  Upon  Mr.  Roacoe*s 
principles,  this  was  wrong ;  for  it  certainly  was  not  the 
way  to  reclaim  the  man :— We  say,  on  tbe  contrary,  the 
object  was  to  do  any  thing  with  the  man  which  would 
render  murders  less  (Sequent,  and  that  tbe  conversion  of 
the  man  was  a  mere  trifle  compared  to  this.  His  death 
probably  prevented  the  necessUy  of  reclaiming  a  doien 
murderers.  That  death  will  not,  indeed,  prevent  all 
murders  in  that  county;  but  many  who  have  seen  it, 
and  many  who  have  heard  of  it,  will  swallow  their  re- 
venge from  the  dread  of  being  hanged.  Mr.  Roscoe  ia 
very  severe  upon  our  style ,  but  poor  dear  Mr.  Roscoe 
should  remember  that  men  hsve  different  tastes,  and 
different  methods  of  going  to  work.  We  feel  those  mat- 
ters as  deeply  as  he  does.  But  why  so  cross  upon  this 
or  any  other  subject  1 
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TaEBE  is  a  set  of  miserable  persons  in 
England,  who  are  dreadfully  afraid  of  America 
and  every  thing  American — whose  great  de- 
light is  to  see  that  'country  ridiculed  and 
vilified — and  who  appear  to  imagine  that  all 
the  abuses  which  exist  in  this  country  acquire 
additional  vigour  and  chance  of  duration  from 
every  book  of  travels  which  pours  forth  its 
venom  and  falsehood  on  the  United  States. 
We  shall  from  time  to  time  call  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  this  subject,  not  from  any 
party  spirit,  but  because  we  lore  truth,  and 
praise  excellence  wherever  we  find  it;  and 
because  we  think  the  example  of  America 
will  in  many  instances  tend  to  open  the  eyes 
of  Englishmen  to  their  true  interests. 

The  economy  of  America  is  a  great  and  im- 
portant object  for  our  imitation.  The  salary 
of  Mr.  Bagot,  our  late  ambassador,  was,  we 
believe,  rather  higher  than  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  The  vice-president 
receives  rather  less  than  the  second  clerk  of 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  all  salaries,  civil 
and  military,  are  upon  the  same  scale ;  and 
yet  no  country  is  better  served  than  America! 
Mr.  Hume  has  at  last  persuaded  the  English 
people  to  look  a  little  into  their  accounts,  and 
to  see  how  sadly  tliey  are  plundered.  But 
we  ought  to  suspend  our  contempt  for  Ame- 
rica, and  consider  whether  we  have  not  a 
very  momentous  lesson  to  learn  from  this 
wise  and  cautious  people  on  the  subject  of 
economy. 

A  lesson  upon  the  importance  of  religious 
toleration,  we  are  determined,  it  would  seem, 
not  to  learn,— either  from  Americt,  or  from 
any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  High 
Sheriff  of  New  York,^]ast  year,  was  a  Jew.  It 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  a  bill  was 
carried  this  year  to  allow  the  first  Buke  of 
England  to  carry  a  gold  stick  before  the  king 
—because  he  was  a  Catholic! — and  yet  we 
think  ourselves  entitled  to  indulge  in  imperti- 
nent sneers  at  America, — as  if  civilization  did 
not  depend  more  upon  making  wise  laws  for 
the  promotion  of  human  happiness,  than  in 
having  good  inns,  and  post-horses,  and  civil 
waiters.  The  circumstances  of  the  Dissenters' 
marriage  bill  are  such  as  would  excite  the 
contempt  of  a  Choctaw  or  Cherokee,  if  he 
could  be  brought  to  understand  them.  A  cer- 
tain class  of  Dissenters  beg  they  may  not  be 
compelled  to  say  that  they  marry  in  the  name 
of  the  Trinity,  because  they  do  not  believe  in 
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3.  Jtn  l^ureion  threngk  tke  United  Statet  and  Canada^ 
during  the  yeare  1823-3.  By  an  Enflish  Gentleman. 
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the  Trinity.  Never  mind,  say  the  ooiT^pticD* 
ists,  you  must  go  on  saying  you  marry  in  the 
name  of  the  Trinity,  whether  you  belieFe  in 
it  or  not.  We  know  that  such  a  protestadov 
from  you  will  be  false:  but,  unless  yoxi  make 
it,  your  wives  shall  be  concubines,  and  your 
children  illegitimate.  Is  it  possible  to  con- 
ceive a  greater  or  more  useless  tyranny  than 
thisi 

**  In  the  religious  freedom  which  America 
enjoys,  I  see  a  more  unquestioned  superiorit}*. 
In  Britain  we  enjoy  toleration,  but  here  they 
enjoy  liberty.  If  government  has  a  right  to 
grant  toleration  to  any  particular  set  of  reli- 
gious opinions,  it  has  also  a  right  to  take  it 
away ;  and  such  a  right  with  rcfgard  to  opinions 
exclusively  religious  I  would  deny  in  all  cases, 
because  totally  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of 
religion,  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word, 
and  equally  irreconcilable  with  civil  liberty, 
rightly  so  called.  God  has  given  to  each  of 
us  his  inspired  word,  and  a  rational  mind  to 
which  that  word  is  addressed.  He  has  also 
made  known  to  us,  that  each  for  himself  must 
answer  at  his  tribunal  for  his  principles  and 
conduct.  What  man,  then,  or  body  of  men, 
has  a  right  to  tell  me,  'You  do  not  think  aright 
on  religious  subjects,  but  we  w\ll  tolerate  your 
error  t'  The  answer  is  a  most  obvious  one, 
*  Who  gave  you  authority  to  dictate  !— or  what 
exclusive  claim  have  you  to  infallibility  V  If 
my  sentiments  do  not  lead  me  into  conduct 
inconsistent  with  the  welfare  of  my  fellow- 
creatures,  the  question  as  to  their  accuracy  or 
fallacy  is  one  between  God  and  my  own  con- 
science ;  and,  though  a  fair  subject  for  argu- 
ment, is  none  for  compulsion. 

**  The  Inquisition  undertook  to  regulate  as- 
tronomical science,  and  kings  and  parliaments 
have  with  equal  propriety  presumed  to  legis- 
late upon  questions  of  theology.  The  world 
has  outgrown  the  former,  and  it  will  one  day 
be  ashamed  that  it  has  been  so  long  of  out- 
growing the  latter.  The  founders  of  the 
American  republic  saw  the  absurdity  of  em- 
ploying the  attorney-general  to  refute  deism 
and  infidelity,  or  of  attempting  to  influence 
opinion  on  abstract  subjects  by  penal  enact- 
ment; they  saw  also  the  injustice  of  taxing 
the  whole  to  support  the  religious  opinions  of 
the  few,  and  have  set  an  example  which  older 
governments  will  one  day  or  other  be  com- 
pelled to  follow. 

**  In  America  the  question  is  not.  What  is 
his  creed! — but,  what  is  his  conduct!  Jews 
have  all  the  privileges  of  Christians ;  Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians,  and  Independents,  meet 
on  common  ground.  No  religious  test  is  re- 
quired to  qualify  for  public  office,  except  in 
some  cases  a  mere  verbal  assent  to  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  in  every  court 
throughout  the  country,  it  is  optional  whether 
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l««  giTe  your  affinnation  or  your  oath.** — 
teMon'*  TVtweb,  IL  328—4130. 

In  fact,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  any  nation 
!d  show  a  greater  saperiority  over  another 
than  the  Americans,  in  this  particular,  have 
done  over  this  country.    They  have  fairly  and 
completely,  and  probably  for  ever,  extinguished 
that  spirit  of  religious  persecution  which  has 
bfen  the  employment  and  the  curse  of  man* 
kind  for  four  or  five  centuries ;  not  only  that 
persecution  which  imprisons  and  scourges 
for  religious  opinions,  but  the  tyranny  of  in- 
capacitation, which,   by   disqualifying  from 
dnl  offices,  and  cutting  a  man  off  from  the 
lawful  objects   of  ambition,  endeavours    to 
strangle  religious  freedom  in  silence,  and  to 
enjoy  all  the  advantages,  without  the  blood, 
and  noise,  and  fire  of  persecution.     What 
passes  in  the  mind  of  one  mean  blockhead  is 
the  general  history  of  all  persecution.  "This 
man  pretends  to  know  better  than  me — ^I  can- 
not snbdue  him  by  argument :  but  I  will  take 
care  he  shall  never  be  mayor  or  alderman  of 
the  town  in  which  he  lives;  I  will  never  con- 
sent to  the  repeal  of  the  test  act  or  to  Catholic 
emancipation ;  I  will  teach  the  fellow  to  differ 
from  me  in  religious  opinions  V*    So  says  the 
episcopalian    to  the  Catholic — and    so   the 
Catholic  says    to  the  Protestant     But  the 
▼isdom  of  America  keeps  them  all  down — 
secures  to  them  all  their  just  rights— gives  to 
each  of  them  their  separate  pews,  and  bells, 
and  steeples — ^xnakes  them  all  aldermen  in 
their  turns — and  quietly  extinguishes  the  fa^ 
^u  which  each  is  preparing  for  the  combus- 
tion of  the  other.    Nor  is  this  indifference  to 
religions  subjects  in  the  American  people,  but 
pnre  civilization — a  thorough  comprehension 
of  what  is  best  calculated  to  secure  the  public 
happiness  and   peace — and  a  determination 
that  this  happiness  and  peace  shall  not  be 
yiolated  by  the  insolence  of  any  human  being, 
is  the  garb,  and  under  the  sanction,  of  reli- 
gion.  Id  this  particular,  the  Americans  are  at 
the  head  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world :  and 
at  the  same  time  they  are,  especially  in  the 
Bastem  and  Midland  States,  so  far  from  being 
indifferent  on  subjects  or  religion,  that  they 
nwy  be  most  justly  characterized  as  a  very 
religious  people :  but  they  are  devout  without 
being  unjust  (the  great  problem  in  religion) ; 
^  higher  proof  of  civilization  than  painted 
teapcnps,  water-proof  leather,  or  broadcloth  at 
ivo  guineas  a  yard. 

America  is  exempted,  by  its  very  newness 
M  a  nation,  from  many  of  the  evils  of  the  old 
gwemmcnts  of  Europe.  It  has  no  mischiev- 
ous remains  of  feudal  institutions,  and  no 
riolaiions  of  political  economy  sanctioned  by 
time,  and  older  than  the  age  of  reason.  If  a 
man  find&  a  partridge  upon  his  ground  eating 
his  com,  in  any  part  of  Kentucky  or  Indiana, 
he  may  till  it,  even  if  his  father  is  not  a  doc- 
tor of  divinity.  The  Americans  do  not  exclude 
their  own  citizens  from  any  branch  of  com- 
"acrcc  which  they  leave  open  to  all  the  rest  of 
*e  world. 

"One  of  them  said,  that  he  was  well  ac- 
Viaintedwith  a  British  subject,  lesiding  at 
''ftwark.  ITpppr  Canada,  whc  annually  smug- 


gl  .d  from  600  to  1000  chests  of  tea  intc  that 
province  from  the  United  States.  He  men- 
tioned the  name  of  this  mai^  who  be  said  was 
growing  very  rich  in  consequence;  and  he 
stated  the  manner  in  which  the  fraud  was 
managed.  Now,  as  all  the  tea  ought  to  be 
brought  from  England,  it  is  of  course  vezy 
expensive;  and  therefore  the  Canadian  tea 
dealers,  after  buying  one  or  two  chests  at 
Montreal  or  elsewhere,  which  have  the  cus- 
tom-house mark  upon  them,  fill  them  up  ever 
afterwards  with  tea  brought  from  the  United 
Slates.  It  is  calculated  that  near  10,000  chests 
are  annually  consumed  in  the  Canadas,  of 
which  not  more  than  2000  or  3000  come  from 
Europe.  Indeed,  when  I  had  myself  entered 
Canada,  I  was  told  that  of  every  fifteen  pounds 
of  tea  sold  tliere  thirteen  were  smuggled.  The 
profit  upon  smuggling  this  article  is  firom  50 
to  100  per  cent.,  and  with  an  extensive  and 
wild  frontier  like  Canada,  cannot  be  prevented. 
Indeed  it  every  year  increases,  and  is  brought 
to  a  more  perfect  system.  But  I  suppose  that 
the  English  government,  which  is  the  perfec* 
tion  of  wisdom,  ikill  never  allow  the  Canadian 
merchants  to  trade  direct  to  China,  in  order 
that  (from  pure  charity)  the  whole  profit  of 
the  tea  trade  may  be  given  up  to  the  United 
States."— -J5:aM»raiofi,  pp.  394,  305. 

''You  will  readily  conceive,  that  it  is  with 
no  small  mortification  that  I  hear  these  Ame- 
rican merchants  talk  of  sending  their  ships  to 
London  and  Liverpool,  to  take  in  goods  or 
specie,  with  which  to  purchase  tea  for  the 
supply  of  European  ports,  almost  within  sight 
of  our  own  shores.  They  often  taunt  me, 
asking  me  what  our  government  can  possibly 
mean  by  prohibiting  u?  from  engaging  in  a 
profitable  trade,  which  is  open  to  them  and  to 
all  the  world  t  or  where  can  be  our  boasted 
liberties,  while  we  tamely  submit  to  the  infrac^^ 
tion  of  our  natural  rights,  to  supply  a  mono- 
poly as  absurd  as  it  is  unjust,  and  to  humour 
the  caprice  of  a  company  who  exclude  their 
fellow-subjects  from  a  branch  of  commerce 
which  they  do  not  pursue  themselves,  but 
leave  to  the  enterprise  of  foreigners,  or  com- 
mercial rivals?  On  such  occasions  I  can 
only  reply,  that  both  our  governments  and 
people  are  growing  wiser;  and  that  if  the 
charter  of  the  East  India  Company  be  renew- 
ed, when  it  next  expires,  I  will  allow  them  to 
infer,  that  the  people  of  England  have  little 
influence  in  the  administration  of  their  own 
affairs."— JfM^sofi'a  Letters,  H.  128,  129. 

Though  America  is  a  confederation  of  re- 
publics, they  are  in  many  cases  much  more 
amalgamated  than  the  various  parts  of  Great 
Britain.  If  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  can 
make  a  shoe,  he  is  at  liberty  to  make  a  shoe 
any  where  between  Lake  Ontario  and  New 
Orleans, — he  may  sole  on  the  Mississippi- 
heel  on  the  Missouri-— measure  Mr.  Birkbeck 
on  the  little  Wabash,  or  take  (which  our  best 
politicians  do  not  find  an  easy  matter)  the 
length  of  Munroe's  foot  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac.  But  wo  to  the  cobbler,  who,  having 
made  Hessian  boots  for  the  aldermen  of  New* 
castle,  should  venture  to  invest  with  these  co- 
riaceous integuments  the  leg  of  a  liege  subjet:i 
at  York.    A  yellow  ant  in  a  nest  of  red  umu 
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a  batcher's  dog  in  a  fox-kennel — a  mouse  in  a 
bee-hive, — all  feel  the  effects  of  untimely  in- 
trusion ; — ^bat  faifpreferable  their  fate  to  that 
of  the  misguided  artisan,  who,  misled  by  siz- 
ptnny  histories  of  England,  and  conceiving 
his  country  to  have  been  united  at  the  Hept- 
s^chy,  goes  forth  from  his  native  town  to  stitch 
freely  within  the  sea-girt  limits  of  Albion. 
Him  the  mayor,  him  the  alderman,  him  the 
recorder,  him  the  quarter  sessions  would  wor- 
ry. Him  the  justices  before  trial  would  long 
to  get  into  the  treadmill  ;*  and  would  much 
lament  that,  by  a  recent  act,  they  could  not4o 
so,  even  with  the  intruding  tradesman's  con- 
si?nt ;  but  the  moment  he  was  tried,  they  would 
push  him  in  with  redoubled  energy,  and  leave 
him  to  tread  himself  into  a  conviction  of  the 
barbarous  institutions  of  his  corporation- 
divided  country. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the 
Americans  for  their  great  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  education.  All  the  public  lands  are 
surveyed  according  to  the  direction  of  Con- 
gress, They  are  divided  into  townships  of 
six  miles  square,  by  lines  miming  with  the 
cardinal  points,  and  consequently  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles.  Every  township 
is  divided  into  36  sections,  each  a  mile  square, 
and  containing  640  acres.  One  section  in 
each  township  is  reserved,  and  given  in  per- 
petuity for  the  benefit  of  common  schools.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  states  of  Tennessee  and 
Ohio  have  received  grants  for  the  support  of 
colleges  and  academies.  The  appropriation 
generally  in  the  new  states  for  seminaries  of 
Uie  higher  orders,  amounts  to  one-fiilh  of  those 
for  common  schools.  It  appears  from  8ey- 
bert's  Statistical  Annals,  that  the  land  in  the 
states  and  territories  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  which  appropriations  have 
been  made,  amounts  to  237,300  acres ;  and 
according  to  the  ratio  above  mentioned,  the 
aggregate  un  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi 
is  7,900,000.  The  same  system  of  appropria- 
tion applied  to  the  west,  will  make,  for  schools 
and  colleges,  6,600,000 ;  and  the  total  appropria- 
tion for  literary  purposes,  in  the  new  states 
and  territories,  14,500,000  acres,  which,  at  two 

*  This  put!  uf  in  mind  of  oar  fVIend  Mr.  Headfam, 
who,  we  near,  lias  written  an  anawer  to  our  Obsenra- 
tloni  on  tlie  Treadmill,  before  Trial.  It  would  have  been 
m  very  eaey  thinfr  for  us  to  bare  hung  Mr.  lleadlam  up  aa  a 
ipectaole  to  the  United  Kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  the  principality  of  Wales,  and  the  town  of 
Berwick-on-Tweed ;  but  we  have  no  wish  to  make  a 
worthy  and  respectable  man  ridiculous.  For  these  rea- 
sons we  have  not  even  looked  at  his  pamphlet,  and  we 
decline  entering  into  a  controversy  upon  a  point,  where, 
among  men  of  sense  and  humanity  (who  have  not  heat- 
ed inemselves  in  the  dispute),  there  cannot  possibly  be 
any  difference  of  opinion.  All  members  of  both  houses 
of  Parliament  were  unanimous  in  their  condemnation 
of  the  odious  and  nonsensical  practice  of  working  pri- 
soners in  the  treadmill  before  trial.  It  had  not  one  single 
advocate.  Mr.  Headlam  and  the  magistrates  of  the 
North  Riding,  in  their  eagerness  to  save  a  relic  of  their 

Kison  system,  forgot  themselves  so  far  as  to  petition  to 
entrusted  with  the  power  of  putting  prisoners  to  work 
before  trial,  vith  their  own  miu«iiX— the  legislature  was, 
'*  We  will  not  trust  yon,*'— the  severest  practical  rebuke 
ever  received  hy^  any  public  body.  We  will  leave  it  to 
•thers  to  determine  whether  it  was  deserved.  We  have 
no  doubi  the  great  body  of  magistrates  meant  well.  Thev 
must  have  meant  well— but  they  have  been  sadly  misled, 
and  have  thrown  odium  on  the  subordinate  administra- 
tion of  Justice,  which  it  is  Ar  f^om  deserving  on  other 
ticcasioiis,  in  their  hands.  This  strange  piece  of  nonsense 
is,  however,  now  well  indti.—Jiequi$seai  in  poet  I 


dollars  per  acre,  would  be  29,000,000  dollars 
These  facts  are  very  properly  quoted  by  Mr. 
Hodgson;  and  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly  of  their  value  and  importance.  They 
quite  put  into  the  back  ground  every  thing 
which  has  been  done  in  the  Old  World  for  the 
improvement  of  the  lower  orders,  and  confer 
deservedly  upon  the  Americans  the  character 
of  a  wise,  a  reflecting,  and  a  virtuous  people. 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  such  a  people, 
spreading  rapidly  over  so  vast  a  portion  of 
the  earth,  and  cultivating  all  the  liberal  and 
useful  arts  so  successfully,  should  be  so  ex- 
tremely sensitive  and  touchy  as  the  Ameri- 
cans are  said  to  be.    We  really  thought  at 
one  time  they  would  have  fitted  out  an  armap 
ment  against  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly 
Reviews,  and  burnt  down  Mr.  Murray^s  an^ 
Mr.  Constable's  shops,  as  we  did  the  American 
Capitol.    We,  however,  remember  no  other 
anti-American  crime  of  which  we  were  ^ilty, 
than  a  preference  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton 
over  Joel  Barlow  and  Timothy  Dwight.    That 
opinion  we  must  still  take  the  liberty  of  retain- 
ing.   There  is  nothing  in  Dwight  comparable 
to  the  finest  passages  of  Paradise  Lost,  nor  is 
Mr.  Barlow  ever  humorous  or  pathetic,  as  the 
great  bard  of  the  English  stage  is  humorous 
and  pathetic.    We  have  always  been  strenu- 
ous* advocates  for,  and  admirers  of,  America 
— ^not  taking  our  ideas  from  the  overweening 
vanity  of  the  weaker  part  of  the  Americans 
themselves,  but  from  what  we  have  observed 
of  their  real  energy  and  wisdom.    It  is  rery 
natural  that  we  Scotch,  who  live  in  a  little, 
shabby,  scraggy  comer  of  a  remote  islaad, 
with  a  climate  which  cannot  ripen  an  apple, 
should  be  jealous  of  the  aggressive  pleasantry 
of  more  favoured  people ;  but  that  Americans, 
who  have  done  so  much  for  themselves,  and 
received  so  much  from  nature,  should  be  flimg 
into  such  convulsions  by  English  reviews  and 
magazines,  is  really  a  sad  specimen  of  Colum- 
bian juvenility.    We  hardly  dare  to  quote  the 
following  account  of  an  American  route,  for 
fear  of  having  our  motives  misrepresented, — 
and  strongly  suspect  that  there  are  but  few 
Americans  who  coirid  be  brought  to  admit  that 
a  Philadelphia  or  Boston  concern  of  this  na- 
ture is  not  quite  equal  to  the  most  brilliant 
assemblies  of  London  or  Paris. 

*'  A  tea  party  is  a  serious  thing  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  some  of  those  at  which  I  have  been 
presentj  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  have  beea 
on  a  very  large  scale.  In  the  modem  houses 
the  two  principsil  apartments  are  on  the  first 
floor,  and  communicated  by  large  folding 
doors,  which  on  gala  days  throw  wide  their 
ample  portals,  converting  the  two  apartments 
into  one.    At  the  largest  party  which  I  have 

*  Ancient  women,  whether  in  or  ont  of  breeches,  wiO 
of  coarse  imagine  that  we  are  the  enemies  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  our  country,  because  we  are  the  admirers  of 
the  institutions  of  America :  but  circumstances  ittkr. 
American  institutions  are  too  new,  English  imtitutloBs 
are  ready  made  to  our  hands.  If  we  were  to  build  the 
house  afresh,  we  might  perhaps  avail  ourselves  of  the 
improvements  of  a  new  plan ;  but  we  have  no  sort  of 
wish  to  pull  down  an  excellent  bouse,  strong,  warn,  aad 
comfortable,  because,  upon  second  trial,  we  might  be 
able  to  alter  and  amena  It,— a  principle  which  would 
perpetuate  demolition  and  construction.  Our  plan, 
where  circomstancea  are  tolerable,  is  v>  sit  dow>  mad 
oqjoy  ourselves. 
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sen,  then  were  about  thirty  yonng  ladies 
pRsent,  and  more  than  as  many  gentlemen. 
Briery  sofa,  chair,  and  footstool,  were  occupied 
bf  the  ladies,  and  little  Aiough  room  some  of 
them  appeared  to  have  after  all.  The  gentle- 
inen  were  obliged  to  be  content  with  walking 
■p  and  down,  Udking  now  with  one  lady,  now 
vith  another.  Tea  was  brought  in  by  a  cou- 
ple of  blacks,  carrying  large  trays,  one  covered 
with  cups,  the  other  with  cake.  Slowly  making 
the  round,  and  retiring  at  intervals  for  addi- 
tional supplies,  the  ladies  were  gradually  gone 
orer;  and  after  much  patience  the  gentlemen 
began  to  enjoy  the  beverage  'which  cheers 
bat  not  inebriates;'  still  walking  about,  or 
leaning  against  the  wall,  with  the  cup  and 
sancer  in  their  hand. 

*As  soon  as  the  first  course  was  over,  the 
hospitable  trays  again  entered,  bearing  a  chaos 
of  preserves — ^peaches,  pineapples,  ginger, 
oraages,  citrons,  pears,  dec  in  tempting  dis- 
plaf.  A  few  of  the  young  gentlemen  now 
accompanied  the  revolution  of  the  trays,  and 
sedolously  attended  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
ladies.  The  party  was  so  numerous  that  the 
period  between  the  commencement  and  the 
tennination  of  the  round  was  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify a  new  solicitation :  and  so  the  ceremony 
coQtinaed,  with  very  little  intermission,  during 
&e  whole  evening.  Wine  succeeded  the  pre- 
serres,  and  dried  fruit  followed  the  wine; 
vhich,  in  its  tarn,  was  supported  by  sand- 
riches  in  name  of  supper,  and  a  forlorn  hope 
«f  confectionary  and  frost  work.  I  pitied  the 
poor  blacks,  who,  like  Tantalus,  had  such  a 
profasion  of  dainties  the  whole  evening  at 
their  finger  ends,  without  the  possibility  of 
partaking  of  them.  A  little  music  and  dancing 
gare  variety  to  the  scene ;  which  to  some  of 
Hi  was  a  source  of  considerable  satisfaction ; 
for  when  a  number  of  ladies  were  on  the  floor, 
those  who  cared  not  for  the  dance  had  the 
pleasore  of  getting  a  seat  About  eleven 
o'clock  I  did  myself  the  honour  of  escorting  a 
ladj  home,  and  was  well  pleased  to  have  an 
excuse  for  escaping."-— Duncan'9  TVaveb,  11. 
879, 880. 

The  coaches  must  be  given  up;  so  must 
the  roads,  and  so  must  the  inns.    They  are  of 
coarse  what  these  accommodations  are  in  all 
new  countries ;  and  much  like  what  English 
great-grandfathers  talk  about  as  existing  in 
this  country  at  the  first  period  of  iheir  recol- 
lection,  llie  great  inconvenience  of  Ameri- 
can inns,  however,  in  the  eyes  of  an  English- 
inan,  is  one  which  more  sociable  travellers 
most  feel  less  acutely — ^we  mean  the  inipossi- 
bility  of  being  alone,  of  having  a  rooni  sepa- 
r^  from  the  rest  of  the  company.    There  is 
nothing  which  an  Englishman  enjoys  more 
1^  the  pleasure  of  sulkiness^-of  not  being 
^""^  to  hear  a  word  from  any  body  which 
■»y  occasion  to  him  the  necessity  of  replying, 
u  is  not  80  much  that  Mr.  BuU  disdains  to 
^*  as  that  Mr.  Bull  has  nothing  to  say.    His 
'orefathers  have  been  out  of  spirita  for  six  or 
leren  hundred  years,  and,  seeing  nothing  but 
tog  and  vapour,  he  is  out  of  spirits  too ;  and 
»hen  there  is  no  selling  or  bu)ring,  or  no  busi- 
ness to  settle,  he  prefers  being  alone  and  look- 
<Bg  at  the  tire.    If  any  gentleman  was  in  dis- 


tress, he  would  willingly  lend  an  helping  hand; 
but  he  thinks  it  no  part  of  neighbourhcicid  to 
talk  to  a  person  because  he  happens  to  be  near 
him.  In  short,  with  many  excellent  qualities^ 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  English  are 
the  most  disagreeable  of  all  the  nations  of 
Europe, — more  surly  and  morose,  with  less 
disposition  to  please,  to  exert  themselves  for 
the  good  of  society,  to  make  small  sacrifices, 
and  to  put  themselves  out  of  their  way.  They 
are  content  with  Magna  Charta  and  trial  by 
jury :  and  think  they  are  not  bound  to  excel 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  small  behaviour,  if 
they  are  superior  to  them  in  great  institutions. 

We  are  terribly  afraid  that  some  Americans 
spit  upon  the  floor,  even  when  that  floor  is 
covered  by  good  carpets.  Now,  all  claims  to 
civilization  are  suspended  till  this  secretion  is 
otherwise  disposed  of.  No  English  gentleman 
has  spit  upon  the  floor  since  the  Heptarchy. 

The  curiosity  for  which  the  Americans  are 
so  much  laughed  at,  is  not  only  venial,  but 
laudable.  Where  men  live  in  woods  and 
forests,  as  is  the  case,  of  course,  in  remote 
American  settlements,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  gratify  the  inhabitants  by  telling  them 
his  name,  place,  ag^,  office,  virtues,  crimes, 
children,  fortune,  and  remarks :  and  witli  fel- 
low-travellers, it  seems  to  be  almost  a  matter 
of  necessity  to  do  so.  When  men  ride  toge- 
ther for  300  or  400  miles  through  the  woods 
and  prairies,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  they  should  be  able  to  guess  at  subjects 
most  agreeable  to  each  other,  and  to  multiply 
their  common  topics.  Without  knowing  who 
your  companion  is,  it  is  difficult  to  know  both 
what  to  say  and  what  to  avoid.  You  may  talk 
of  honour  and  virtue  to  an  attorney,  or  con- 
tend with  a  Virginia  planter  that  men  of  a  fair 
colour  have  no  right  to  buy  and  sell  men  of  a 
dusky  colour.  The  following  is  a  lively  de- 
scription of  the  rights  of  interrogation,  as  un- 
derstood and  piactised  in  America. 

^  As  for  the  inguMiveneaa  of  the  Americans, 
I  do  not  think  it  has  been  at  all  exaggerated^— 
They  certainly  are,  as  nhey  profess  to  be,  a 
very  inquiring  people ;  and  if  we  may  some- 
times be  disposed  to  dispute  the  claims  of  their 
hve  of  knowing  to  the  character  of  a  liberal 
curiosity,  we  must  at  least  admit  that  they 
make  a  most  liberal  use  of  every  means  in 
their  power  to  gratify  it  I  have  seldom,  how- 
ever, had  any  difficulty  in  repressing  their 
home  questions,  if  I  wished  it,  and  without 
oflending  them ;  but  I  more  frequently  amused 
myself  by  putting  them  on  the  rack ;  civilly, 
and  apparently  unconsciously,  eluded  their  in* 
quiries  for  a  time,  and  then  awakening  their 
gratitude  by  such  a  discovery  of  myself  as  I 
might  choose  to  make.  Sometimes  a  man 
would  place  himself  at  my  side  in  the  wilder^ 
ness,  and  ride  for  a  mile  or  two  without  the 
smallest  commtinication  between  us,  except 
a  slight  nod  of  the  head.  He  would  then,  per- 
haps, make  some  grave  remark  on  the  wea- 
ther, and  if  I  assented,  in  a  monosyllable,  he 
would  stick  to  my  side  for  anothei  mile  or 
two,  when  he  would  commence  his  attack. 
'  I  reckon,  stranger,  you  do  not  belong  to  these 
parts  1' — *No,  sir;  I  am  not  of  Alabama.'- 
*  I  guess  you  are  from  the  north  V — ^  No,  sir 
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I  am  not  tpon  the  north.'— ^  I  guess  you  found 
the  roads  mighty  muddy,  and  the  creeks  swim- 
ming. You  are  come  a  long  way,  I  guess  V'— 
'  No>  not  80  yery  far;  we  have  travelled  a  few 
hundred  miles  since  we  turned  our  faces  west- 
ward.'—^ I  guess  vou  have  seen  Mr. ,  or 

General  V  (mentioning  the  names  of 

some  well-known  individuals  in  the  middle 
and  southern  states,  who  were  to  serve  as 
guide-posts  to  detect  our  route) ;  but, '  I  have 
not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  any  of  them,'  or, 
*I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  all,'  equally 
defeated  his  purpose,  but  not  his  hopes.  '  I 
reckon,  stranger,  you  have  had  a  good  crop 
of  cotton  this  yearl'— <I  am  told,  sir,  the 
crops  have  been  unusually  abundant  in  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia.' — ^' You  grow  tobacco,  then, 
I  guess  V  (to  track  me  to  Virginia).  <  No ;  I 
do  not  grow  tobacco.'  Here  a  modest  in- 
quirer would  give  up  in  despair,  and  trust  to 
die  chapter  of  accidents  to  develope  my  name 
and  history;  but  I  generally  rewarded  his  mo- 
desty, and  excited  Ms  gratitude,  by  telling  him 
I  would  torment  him  no  longer. 

**  The  courage  of  a  thorough-bred  Yankee* 
would  rise  with  his  difficulties;  and  after  a 
decent  interval,  he  would  resume:  'I  hope 
no  ofience,  sir ;  but  you  know  we  Yankees 
lose  nothing  for  want  of  asking.  I  guess, 
stranger,  you  are  from  the  old  country  1' — 
'  Well,  my  friend,  you  have  guessed  right  at 
lalt,  and  I  am  sure  you  deserve  something  for 
your  perseverance;  and  now  I  suppose  it  will 
save  us  both  trouble  if  I  proceed  to  the  second 
part  of  the  story,  and  tell  you  where  I  am  go- 
ing. I  am  going  to  New  Orleans.'  This  is 
really  no  exaggerated  picture :  dialogues,  not 
indeed  in  these  very  words,  but  to  thi$  effect, 
occurred  continually;  and  some  of  them  more 
minute  and  extended  than  I  can  venture  upon 
in  a  letter.  I  ought,  however,  to  say,  that 
many  questions  lose  much  of  their  familiarity 
when  travelling  in  the  wilderness.  'Where 
are  you  fromi'  and  *  whither  are  you  bound  V 
do  not  appear  impertinent  interrogations  at 
sea ;  and  often  in  the  western  wilds  I  found 
myself  making  inquiries  which  I  should  have 
thought  very  free  and  easy  at  home." — Hodg- 
WfC*  Litters,  II.  82 — 35. 

In  all  new  and  distant  settlements  the  forms 
cf  law  must,  of  course,  be  very  limited.  No 
justice's  warrant  is  current  in  the  Dismal 
Swamp;  constables  are  exceedingly  puzzled 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mississippi;  and 
there  is  no  treadmill,  either  before  or  after 
trial,  on  the  Little  Wabash.  The  consequence 
of  this  is,  that  the  settlers  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  and  give  notice  to  a  justice- 
proof  delinquent  to  quit  the  territory, — if  this 
notice  is  disobeyed,  they  assemble  and  whip 
Ae  culprit,  and  this  failing,  on  the  second  visit 
they  cut  off  his  ears.  In  short,  Captain  Rock 
has  his  descendants  in  America.  Mankind 
•onnot  live  together  without  some  approxima- 
tion to  justice ;  and  if  the  actual  government 
will  not  govern  well,  or  cannot  govern  well, 
is  too  wicked  or  too  weak  to  do  so— then  men 
prefer  Rock  to  anarchy.   The  following  is  the 

*  **  In  Anertea,  the  term  Yaakee  !•  applied  to  tlie  na- 
ttrea  of  New  EnglDnd  only,  and  ii  fenerally  used  wttb 
aa  air  of  pleasantry. 


best  account  we  have  seen  of  this  system  of 
irregular  justice. 

"  After  leaving  Carlyle,  T  ook  the  Shawiice> 
town  road,  that  bran<!hes  off  to  the  8.  E^  and 

Massed  the  Walnut  Hills,  and  Moore's  Prairie. 
'hese  two  places  had  a  year  or  two  belcre 
been  infested  by  a  notorious  gang  of  robbers 
and  forgers,  who  had  fixed  themselves  in  these 
wild  parts  in  order  to  avoid  justice.  As  the 
country  became  more  settled,  these  despera^ 
does  became  more  and  more  troublesome*  The 
inhabitants,  therefore,  took  that  method  of  get* 
ting  rid  of  them  that  had  been  adopted  ntic 
many  years  ago  in  Hopkinson  and  Henderson 
counties,  Kentucky,  and  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  new  and  thinly  settled  districts, 
where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  punish  a 
criminal  according  to  legal  forms. 

"  On  such  occasions,  therefore,  all  the  ifiiieC 
and  industrious  men  of  a  district  form  them- 
selves into  companies,  under  the  name  of  *■  Regn- 
lators.'  They  appoint  officers,  put  themselres 
under  their  orders,  and  bind  themselves  to 
assist  and  stand  by  each  other.  The  first  step 
they  then  take  is  to  send  notice  to  any  notori- 
ous vagabonds,  desiring  them  to  quit  the  state 
in  a  certain  number  of  da^,  under  the  penalty 
of  receiving  a  domiciliary  visit.  Shonld  the 
person  who  receives  the  notice  refuse  to  com- 
ply, they  suddenly  assemble,  and,  when  unex- 
pected, go  in  the  night-time  to  the  rogue's 
house,  teke  him  out,  tie  him  to  a  tree,  and 
give  him  a  severe  whipping,  every  one  of  the 
party  striking  him  a  certain  number  of  times. 

''This  discipline  is  gener^y  sufficient  to 
drive  off  the  culprit;  but  should  he  c<Hitinne 
obstinate,  and  refuse  to  avail  himself  of  an- 
other warning,  the  Regulators  pay  him  a  se- 
cond visit,  inflict  a  still  severer  whim>ing,  with 
the  addition  probably  of  cutting  off  both  his 
ears.  No  culprit  has  ever  been  known  to  re- 
main after  a  second  visit  For  instance,  aa 
old  man,  the  father  of  a  family,  all  of  whom 
he  educated  as  robbers,  fixed  himself  at 
Moore's  Prairie,  and  committed  nnmerous 
thefts,  d^c.  dec  He  was  hard  enough  to  re- 
main after  the  first  visit,  when  both  he  and 
his  sons  received  a  whipping.  At  the  second 
visit  the  Regulators  punished  him  very  severe- 
ly,  and  cut  off  his  ears.  This  drove  him  off, 
together  with  his  whole  gang,  and  travellers 
can  now  pass  in  perfect  safety  where  it  was 
once  dangerous  to  travel  alone. 

"There  is  also  a  company  of  RegnlatoTs 
near  Vincennes,«who  have  broken  up  a  noto- 
rious gang  of  coiners  and  thieves  who  had 
fixed  themselves  near  that  place.  These  ras- 
cals, before  they  were  driven  off,  had  parties 
settled  at  different  distances  in  the  woods,  and 
thus  held  communication  and  passed  horses 
and  stolen  goods  from  one  to  anotfier,  from 
the  Ohio  to  Lake  Erie,  and  from  thence  into 
Canada  or  the  New  England  States.  Thus  il 
was  next  to  impossible  to  detect  the  robbersi 
or  to  recover  the  stolen  property. 

''This  practice  of  Rtgviath^  seems  veiy 
strange  to  an  European.  I  have  talked  with 
some  of  the  chief  men  of  the  Regulators,  who 
all  lamented  the  necessity  of  such  a  system- 
They  very  sensibly  remarked,  that  when  the 
country  became  more  thickly  settled,  dsen 
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^odd  Ao  longer  be  any  neoeasity  for  sneh 
prooeediDgs,  and  that  they  should  all  be  de- 
lighted at  being  able  to  obtain  jastiee  in  a 
more  formal  manner.  I  forgot  to  mention, 
inat  the  rascals  punished  hare  sometimes  pro- 
secuted the  Segnlators  for  an  assault.  The 
juries,  however,  knowing  the  bad  character 
of  the  prosecutors,  would  give  but  trifling 
damages,  which,  divided  among  so  many, 
amoanted  to  next  to  nothing  for  each  indiri- 
doaL"— £»eumon,  pp.  238 — ^236. 

This  same  traveller  mentions  his  having 
met  at  table  three  or  four  American  ex-kings^- 
presidents  who  had  served  their  time,  and  had 
retired  into  private  life ;  he  observes  also  upon 
the  effect  of  a  democratical  government  in  pre- 
reDting  mobs.  Mobs  are  created  by  opposi- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  the  people : — ^but  when 
the  wishes  of  the  people  are  consulted  so  com- 
pletely as  they  are  consulted  in  America — all 
motives  for  the  agency  of  mobs  are  done 
avay. 

"It  is,  indeed,  entirely  a  government  of 
opinion.  Whatever  the  people  wish  is  done. 
If  they  want  any  alteration  of  laws,  tariifs, 
ftc^  they  inform  their  representatives,  and  if 
there  be  a  majority  that  wish  it,  the  alteration 
is  made  at  once.  In  most  European  countries 
there  is  a  portion  of  the  population  denomi- 
nated the  mob,  who,  not  bemg  acquainted  with 
real  liberty,  give  themselves  up  to  occasional 
fits  of  licentiousness.  But  in  the  United  States 
there  is  no  mo6,  for  every  man  feels  himself 
free.  At  the  time  Of  Burr's  conspiracy,  Mr. 
Jefferson  said,  that  there  was  little  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  it,  as  every  man  felt  himself  a 
part  of  the  general  sovereignty.  The  event 
proved  the  truth  of  this  assertion ;  and  Burr, 
▼ho  in  any  other  country  would  have  been 
haaged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  is  at  present 
leading  an  obscure  life  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  despised  by  every  one.'* — JExcursion, 
p.  70. 

It  is  a  real  blessing  for  America  to  be  ex- 
empted from  that  vast  burthen  of  taxes,  the 
consequences  of  a  long  series  of  foolish,  just 
and  necessary  wars,  carried  on  to  please  kings 
ud  queensy  or  the  waiting  maids  and  waiting 
lords  and  gentlemen,  who  have  always  go- 
verned kings  and  queens  in  the  old  world, 
^e  Americans  owe  this  good  to  the  newness 
of  their  government;  and  though  there  are  few 
^sical  associations,  or  historical  recollec- 
tions in  die  United  States,  this  barrenness  is 
v«U  purchased  by  the  absence  of  all  the  feudal 
i^o&aense,  inveterate  abuses,  and  profligate 
debts  of  an  old  country. 

"The  good  efiects  of  a  free  government  are 
▼isiMe  t&oughout  the  whole  country.  There 
jre  no  tidies,  no  poor-rates,  no  excise,  no 
beaTy  internal  taxes,  no  commercial  monopo- 
bes.  An  American  can  make  candles  if  he 
have  tallow,  can  distil  brandy  if  he  have  grapes 
or  peaches,  and  can  make  beer  if  he  have  malt 
tod  hops,  without  asking  leave  of  any  one, 
and  mnch  less  with  any  fear  of  incurring  pun- 
gent Howwoald  a  farmer's  wife  there 
he  astonished,  if  told  that  it  was  contrary  to 
aw^rher  to  make  soap  out  of  the  potass  ob- 
wned  on  the  farm,  and  of  the  grease  she  her- 


self had  saved !  When  an  American  has  made 
these  articles,  he  may  build  his  little  vessel, 
and  take  them  without  hinderance  to  any  part 
of  the  world ;  for  there  is  no  rich  company  of 
merchants  that  can  say  to  him,  '  You  shall  not 
trade  to  India ;  and  you  shall  not  buy  a  pound 
of  tea  of  the  Chinese ;  as,  by  so  doing,  you 
would  infringe  upon  our  privileges.'  In  con- 
sequence of  this  freedom,  all  the  seas  are  co* 
vered  with  their  vessels,  and  the  people  at 
home  are  active  and  independent.  I  never 
saw  a  beggar  in  any  part  of  the  United  State  f ; 
nor  was  I  ever  asked  for  charity  but  once— 
and  that  was  by  an  Irishman."— ^£Sa;etirfibfi,  pp. 
70,  71. 

America  is  so  differently  situated  fh>m  the 
old  governments  of  Europe,  that  the  United 
States  afford  no  political  precedents  that  are 
exactly  applicable  to  our  old  governments. 
There  is  no  idle  and  discontented  population. 
When  they  have  peopled  themselves  up  to  the 
Mississippi,  they  cross  to  the  Missouri,  and 
will  go  on  until  they  are  stopped  by  the  West- 
ern Ocean ;  and  then,  when  there  are  a  num* 
her  of  persons  who  have  nothing  to  do,  and 
nothing  to  gain,  no  hope  for  lav^ul  industry 
and  great  interest  in  promoting  changes,  we 
may  consider  their  situation  as  somewhat 
similar  to  our  own,  and  their  example  as  touch- 
ing us  more  nearly.  The  changes  in  the  con 
stitution  of  the  particular  states  seem  to  be 
very  frequent,  very  radical,  and  to  us  very 
alarming ; — ^they  seem,  however,  to  be  thought 
very  little  of  in  that  country,  and  to  be  very 
little  heard  of  in  Europe.  Mr.  Duncan,  in  the 
following  passage,  speaks  of  them  with  Euro- 
pean feelings. 

"  The  other  great  obstacle  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  American  nation,  universal  suffrage,* 
will  not  exhibit  the  full  extent  of  its  evil  ten- 
dency for  a  long  time  to  come ;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  ere  that  time  some  antidote  may  be 
discovered,  to  prevent  or  alleviate  the  mischief 
which  we  might  naturally  expect  from  it  It 
does,  however,  seem  ominous  of  evil,  that  so 
little  ceremony  is  at  present  used  with  the 
constitutions  of  the  various  states.  The  peo- 
ple of  Connecticut,  not  contented  with  having 
prospered  abundantly  under  their  old  system, 
have  lately  assembled  a  convention,  composed 
of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  in 
which  the  former  order  of  things  has  been  con- 
demned entirely,  and  a  completely  new  con- 
stitution manufhctured;  which,  among  other 
things,  provides  for  the  same  process  being 
again  gone  through,  as  soon  as  the  profanum 
vulgus  takes  it  into  his  head  to  desire  it.f  A 
sorry  legacy  the  British  Constitution  would 
be  to  us,  if  it  were  at  the  mercy  of  a  meeting 
of  delegates,  to  be  summoned  whenever  a  ma* 
jority  of  the  people  took  a  fancy  for  a  new 
otfe ;  and  I  am  afraid,  that  if  the  Americans 
continue  to  cherish  a  fondness  for  such  repairs, 
the  Highlandman's  pistol,  with  its  new  stock, 

•  In  tha  greater  namber  of  the  BUtM,  everj  whhe 
penon,  91  years  of  age,  who  has  paid  taies  fbr  onf  year, 
is  a  voter ;  in  otheis,  toine  additional  quallflcatioDs  sn 
required,  but  they  are  not  such  as  materially  to  Ifanh  the 
priyilege. 

t  The  people  of  the  Bute  of  New  York  have  mhM. 
qnently  taken  a  similar  ftncy  to  tioul  tk§  c«»Mr»». 

(isaw 
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lock,  and  barrel,  will  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  what  is  ultimately  produced."— Duncon't 
TraveU,  IL  335,  336. 

In  the  Excursion  there  is  a  list  of  the  Ame- 
rican navy,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
navy  of  France,  will  one  day  or  another,  we 
fear,  settle  the  Catholic  question  in  a  way  not 
quite  agreeable  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  for  the 
time  being,  nor  very  creditable  to  the  wisdom 
of  those  ancestors  of  whom  we  hear,  and  from 
whom  we  suffer  so  much.  The  regulations  of 
the  American  navy  seem  to  be  admirable. 
The  states  are  making  great  exertions  to  in- 
crease this  navy ;  and  since  the  capture  of  so 
many  English  ships,  it  has  become  the  fa- 
vourite science  of  the  people  at  large.  Their 
flotillas  on  the  lakes  completely  defeated  ours 
during  the  last  war. 

Fanaticism  of  every  description  seems  to 
rage  and  flourish  in  America,  which  has  no 
establishment,  in  about  the  same  degree  which 
it  does  here  under  the  nose  of  an  established 
church; — they  have  their  prophets  and  pro- 
phetesses, their  preaching  encampments,  fe- 
male preachers,  and  every  variety  of  noise, 
folly,  and  nonsense,  like  ourselves.  Among 
the  most  singular  of  these  fanatics,  are  the 
Harmonites.  Rapp,  their  founder,  was  a  dis- 
senter from  the  Lutheran  church,  and  there- 
fore, of  course,  the  Lutheran  clei^gy  of  Stut- 
gard  (near  to  which  he  lived)  began  to  put  Mr. 
Rapp  in  white  sheets,  to  prove  him  guil^  of 
theft,  parricide,  treason,  and  all  the  usual  crimes 
of  which  men  dissenting  from  established 
churches  are  so  often  guilty, — and  delicate 
hints  were  given  respecting  fagots !  Stutgard 
abounds  with  underwood  and  clergy;  and^- 
away  went  Mr.  Rapp  to  the  United  States,  and, 
with  a  great  multitude  of  followers,  settled 
about  twenty-four  miles  from  our  countryman, 
Mr.  Birkbeck.  His  people  have  here  built  a 
large  town,  and  planted  a  vineyard,  where  they 
make  very  agreeable  wine.  They  carry  on 
also  a  very  extensive  system  of  husbandry, 
'  and  are  the  masters  of  many  flocks  and  herds. 
They  have  a  distillery,  brewery,  tannery,  make 
hats,  shoes,  cotton  and  woollen  cloth,  and 
every  thing  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  life. 
Every  one  belongs  to  some  particular  trade. 
But  in  bad  weather,  when  there  is  danger  of 
losing  their  crops,  Rapp  blows  a  horn,  and 
calls  them  all  together.  Over  every  trade 
tliere  is  a  head  man,  who  receives  the  money 
and  gives  a  receipt,  signed  by  Rapp,  to  whom 
all  the  money  collected  is  transmitted.  When 
any  of  these  workmen  wants  a  hat  or  a  coat, 
Rapp  signs  him  an  order  for  the  garment,  for 
%vhich  he  goes  to  the  store,  and  is  fitted.  They 
have  one  large  store  where  these  manufac- 
tures are  deposited.  This  store  is  much  re- 
Korted  to  by  the  neighbourhood,  on  account  of 
the  goodness  and  cheapness  of  the  articles. 
They  have  built  an  excellent  house  for  their 
founder,  Rapp, — as  it  might  have  been  pre- 
dicted they  would  have  done.  The  Harmonites 
pro^ss  equality,  community  of  goods,  and  ce- 
libacy ;  for  the  men  and  women  (let  Mr.  Mal- 
thus  hear  this)  live  separately,  and  are  not 
allowed  the  slightest  intercourse.  In  order  to 
keep  up  their  numbers,  they  have  once  or 


twice  sent  over  for  a  supply  of  Oermaaay  wm 
they  admit  no  Americans,  of  any  intercevrse 
with  whom  they  are  very  jealous.  Harmoniies 
dress  and  live  plainly.  It  is  a  part  of  their 
creed  that  they  snould  do  so.  Rapp,  however, 
and  the  head  men  have  no  such  particDlar 
creed  for  themselves ,  and  indulge,  in  irine, 
beer,  grocery,  and  other  irreligious  diet  Rapp 
is  both  governor  and  priest, — ^preaches  to  tJiem 
in  church,  and  directs  all  their  proceedings  in 
their  working  hours.  In  short,  Rapp  seems  to 
have  made  use  of  the  religious  propensities  of 
mankind,  to  persuade  one  or  two  thousand 
fools  to  dedicate  their  lives  to  his  service ;  and 
if  they  do  not  get  tired,  and  fling  their  prophet 
into  a  horse-pond,  they  will  in  all  probability 
disperse  as  soon  as  he  dies. 

Unitarians  are  increasing  very  fast  in  the 
United  States,  not  being  kept  down  by  charges 
from  bishops  and  archdeacons,  their  natural 
enemies. 

The  author  of  the  Excursion  remarks  upon 
the  total  absence  of  all  games  in  America.  No 
cricket,  foot-ball,  nor  leap-frog — ^all  seems  solid 
and  profitable. 

''One  thing  that  I  could  not  help  remarking 
with  regard  to  the  Americans  in  general,  is  the 
total  want  of  all  those  gam^s  and  sports  that 
obtained  for  our  country  the  appellation  of 
<  Merry  England.'  Although  children  usually 
transmit  stories  and  sports  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  and  although  many  of  our  nur- 
sery games  and  tales  are  supposed  to  have 
been  imported  into  England  in  the  vessels  of 
Hengist  and  Horsa,  yet  our  brethren  in  the 
United  States  seem  entirely  to  have  forgotten 
the  childish  amusements  of  our  common  an- 
cestors. In  America  I  never  saw  even  the 
schoolboys  playing  at  any  game  whatsoever. 
Cricket,  foot-ball,  quoits,  &c.,  appear  to  be 
utterly  unknown;  and  I  believe  that  if  aa 
American  were  to  se^  grown-up  men  playing 
at  cricket,  he  would  express  as  much  astonish- 
ment as  the  Italians  did  when  some  English- 
men played  at  this  finest  of  all  games,  in  the 
Cascma  at  Florence.  Indeed,  that  joyous 
spirit  which,  in  our  country,  animates  not  only 
childhood,  but  also  maturer  age,  can  rarely  or 
never  be  seen  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States."— £!xmrnon,  pp.  602,  603. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  leading  and  promi 
nent  circumstances  respecting  America,  men 
tioned  in  the  various  works  before  us:  of 
which  works  we  can  recommend  the  Letten. 
of  Mr.  Hudson,  and  the  Excursion  into  Canik 
da,  as  sensible,  agreeable  books,  written  in  a 
very  fair  spirit 

America  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  a  comii- 
try  possessing  vast  advantages,  and  little  in^ 
conveniences ;  they  have  a  cheap  government, 
and  bad  roads ;  they  pay  no  tithes,  and  have 
stage-coaches  without  srrings.  They  have  no 
poor  laws  and  no  monopolies — ^but  their  inns 
are  inconvenient,  and  travellers  are  teased 
with  questions.  They  have  no  collections  in 
the  fine  arts ;  but  they  have  no  lord-chancellor, 
and  they  can  go  to  law  without  absolute  mok 
Thev  cannot  make  Latin  verses,  but  they  ez 
pend  immense  sums  in  the  education  q|  dit 
poor.    In  all  this  the  balance  is  prodigiouslj 
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iatkeirlaToiir:  but  then  comes  the  great  dis- 
gnee  tnd  danger  of  America — the  existence 
rf  slaTery,  which,  if  not  timously  corrected, 
vill  one  day  entail  (and  ought  to  entail)  a 
bloody  servile  war  upon  the  Americans — 
which  will  separate  America  into  slave  states 
sod  states  disclaiming  slavery,  and  which  re- 
OBiins  at  present  as  the  foulest  blot  in  the  mo- 
ral character  of  that  people.  An  high-spirited 
nation,  who  cannot  endure  the  slightest  act  of 
foreign  agression,  and  who  revolt  at  the  very 
shadow  of  domestic  tyranny — beat  with  cart- 
^Hiips,  and  bind  with  chains,  and  murder  for 
the  merest  trifles,  wretched  human  beings  who 
ire  of  a  mor?  dusky  colour  than  themselves ; 


and  have  recently  admitted  into  their  Union  a 
new  state,  with  the  express  permission  of  in- 
grafting  this  atrocious  wickedness  into  ^leir 
constitution !  No  one  can  admire  the  simple 
wisdom  and  manly  firmness  of  the  Americans 
more  than  we  do,  or  more  despise  the  pitiful 
propensity  which  exists  among  government 
runners  to  vent  their  small  spite  at  their  cha- 
racter ;  but  on  .he  subject  of  slavery,  the  con* 
duct  of  America  is,  and  has  been,  most  repre- 
hensible. **  It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  it  with 
too  much  indignation  and  contempt;  but  for 
it,  we  should  lopk  forward  with  unqualified 
pleasure  to  such  a  land  of  freedom,  and  such 
a  magnificent  spectacle  of  human  happiness. 


BENTHAM  ON  FALLACIES.* 


[Edinburgh  Rsview,  1825.] 


Tkibx  are  &  rast  number  of  absurd  and  mis- 
chievous fallacies,  which  pass  readily  in  the 
world  for  sense  and  virtae,  'while  in  troth  they 
tend  only  to  fortify  error  and  encoarage  crime. 
Mr.  Bentham  has  enumerated  the  most  con- 
spicQous  of  these  in  the  book  before  us. 

Whether  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  a 
middleman  between  the  cultivator  and  pos- 
sessor, learned  economists  have  doubted ;  but 
neither  gods,  men,  nor  booksellers  can  doubt 
the  necessity  of  a  middleman  between  Mr. 
Bentham  and  the  public.  Mr.  Bentham  is 
long;  Mr.  Bentham  is  occasionally  involved 
and  obscure;  Mr.  Bentham  invents  new  and 
alannifig  expressions ;  Mr.  Bentham  loves  di- 
▼isioii  and  subdivision — and  he  loves  method 
itself,  more  than  its  consequences.  Those 
only,  therefore,  who  know  his  originality,  his 
knowledge,  bis  vigour,  and  his  boldness,  will 
recar  to  the  works  themselves.  The  great 
mass  of  readers  will  not  purchase  improve- 
ment at  so  dear  a  rate;  but  will  choose  rather  to 
become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Bentham  through 
the  medium  of  reviews — aAer  that  eminent 
philosopher  has  been  washed,  trimmed,  shaved, 
and  forced  into  clean  linen.  One  great  use  of 
a  review,  indeed,  is  to  make  men  wise  in  ten 
pages,  who  have  no  appetite  for  an  hundred 
pages;  to  condense  nourishment,  to  work  with 
pulp  and  essence,  and  to  guard  the  stomach 
from  idle  burden  and  unmeaning  bulk.  For 
half  a  page,  sometimes  for  a  whole  page,  Mr. 
Bentham  writes  with  a  power  which  few  can 
equal;  and  by  selecting  and  omitting,  an  admi- 
rable style  may  be  formed  from  the  text. 
Using  this  liberty,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give 
an  account  of  Mr.  Bentham's  doctrines,  for  the 
most  part  in  his  own  words.  Wherever  any 
expression  is  particularly  happy,  let  it  be  con- 
sidered to  be  Mr.  Bentham's: — the  dulness  we 
tike  to  ourselves.  t 

Ow  Wise  Ancatars — the  Witdom  of  our  Ancte^ 
tv^^tke  Wiedomof  Ages — Venerable  Antiquity — 

*  The  B0ok  of  FaUaeiea :  from  Unjinithed  Papera  of 
Army  BemJlMu  By  a  Fbibwd.  London,  J.  and  II.  L. 
Rant.  ia#. 
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Wisdom  of  Old  Timee* — ^This  mischievous  and 
absurd  fallacy  springs  from  the  grossest  per- 
version of  the  meaning  of  words.  Experience 
is  certainly  the  mother  of  wisdom,  and  the  old 
have,  of  course,  a  greater  experience  than  the 
young;  but  the  question  is,  who  are  the  oldl 
and  who  are  the  yougg  1  Of  individuale  living 
at  the  same  period,  the  oldest  has,  of  course, 
the  greatest  experience ;  but  among  gtnercUiotu 
of  men  the  reverse  of  this  is  true.  Those  who 
come  first  (our  ancestors),  are  the  young  peo- 
pie,  and  have  the  least  experience.  We  have 
added  to  their  experience  the  experience  of 
many  centuries ;  and,  therefore,  as  far  as  expe- 
rience goes,  are  wiser,  and  more  capable  of 
forming  an  opinion  than  they  were.  The  real 
feeling  should  be,  not  can  we  be  so  presump- 
tuous as  to  put  our  opinions  in  opposition  to 
those  of  our  ancestors  1  but  can  such  young,  ig- 
noranif,  inexperienced  persons  as  our  ancestors 
necessarily  were,  be  expected  to  have  under- 
stood a  subject  as  well  as  those  who  have  seen- 
so  much  more,  lived  so  much  longer,  and* 
enjoyed  the  experience  of  so  many  centuries  1 
All  this  cant,  then,  about  our  ancestors  is- 
merely  an  abuse  of  words,  by  transferring 
phrases  true  of  contemporary  men  to  succeed- 
ing ages.  Whereas  (as  we  have  before  ob» 
served)  of  living  men  the  oldest  has,  cttterit- 
paribus^  the  most  experience ;  of  generations, 
the  oldest  has,  coterie  paribus,  the  least  expe- 
rience. Our  ancestors,  up  to  the  Conquest, 
were  children  in  arms;  chubby  boys  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  First;  striplings  under 
Elizabeth ;  men  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne ; 
and  iM  only  are  the  white-bearded,  silver-headed 
ancients,  who  have  treasured  up,  and  are  pre 
pared  to  profit  by,  all  the  experience  which 
human  life  can  supply.  We  are  not  disputing 
with  our  ancestors  the  palm  of  talent,  in  which 
they  may  or  may  not  be  our  superiors,  but  the 
palm  of  experience,  in  which  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible they  can  be  our  superiors.  Ana  yet, 
whenever  the  chancellor  comes  forward  to  pro- 
tect some  abuse,  or  to  oppose  some  plan  whici» 
has  the  increase  of  human  happiness  for  it» 
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object,  hifl  first  appeal  is  always  to  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors;  and  he  himself,  and  many 
noble  lords  who  vote  with  him,  are,  to  this 
hour,  persuaded  that  all  alterations  and  amend- 
ments on  their  deyices  are  an  unblushing  con- 
troTersy  between  youthful  temerity  and  mature 
experience  I— and  so,  in  truth,  they  are— only 
that  much-loTed  magistrate  mistakes  the  young 
for  the  old,  and  the  old  for  the  young — and  is 
guilty  of  that  very  sin  against  experience  which 
lie  attributes  to  &e  lovers  of  innoration. 

We  cannot  of  course  be  supposed  to  main- 
tain that  our  ancestors  wanted  wisdom,  or  that 
they  were  necessarily  mistaken  in  their  insti- 
tutions, because  their  means  of  information 
were  more  limited  than  ours.  But  we  do  con- 
fidently maintain  that  when  we  find  it  expe- 
dient to  change  any  thing  which  our  ancestors 
have  enacted,  we  are  the  experienced  persons, 
and  not  they.  The  quantity  of  talent  is  always 
varying  in  any  great  nation.  To  say  that  we 
are  more  or  less  able  than  our  ancestors,  is  an 
assertion  that  requires  to  be  explained.  All 
the  able  men  of  all  ages,  who  have  ever  lived 
in  England,  probably  possessed,  if  taken  alto- 
gether, more  intellect  than  all  the  able  men  now 
in  England  can  boast  of.  Bat  if  authority  must 
be  resorted  to  rather  than  reason,  the  question  is. 
What  was  the  wisdom  of  that  single  age  which 
enacted  the  law,  compared  with  the  wisdom  of 
the  age  which  proposes  to  alter  it  ?  What  are 
the  eminent  men  of  one  and  the  other  period') 
If  you  say  that  our  ancestors  were  wiser  than  us, 
mention  your  date  and  year.  If  the  splendour  of 
names  isequal,are  the  circumstances  the  same? 
If  the  circumstances  are  the  same,  we  have  a  su- 
periority of  experience,  of  which  the  difierence 
between  the  two  periods  is  the  measure.  It  is 
necessary  to  insist  upon  this ;  for  upon  sacks  of 
wool,  and  on  benches  forensic,  sit  grave  men, 
and  agricolous  persons  in  the  Commons,  crying 
out  "Ancestors,  Ancestors  !  hodie  nont  Saxons, 
Danes,  save  us !  Fiddlefrig,  help  us !  Howel, 
Ethel  wolf,  protect  us." — Any  cover  for  nonsense 
— any  veil  for  trash — any  pretext  for  repelling 
the  innovations  of  conscience  and  of  duly! 

"So  long  as  they  keep  to  vague  generalities — 
80  long  as  the  two  objects  of  comparison  are 
each  of  them  taken  in  the  lump — wise  ances- 
tors in  one  lump,  ignorant  and  foolish  mob  of 
modern  times  in  the  other — the  weakness  of 
the  fallacy  may  escape  detection.  But  let  them 
assign  for  the  period  of  superior  wisdom  any 
determinate  period  whatsoever,  not  only  will 
the  groundlessness  of  the  notion  be  apparent 
(class  being  compared  with  class  in  that  period 
and  the  present  one),  but,  unless  the  antecedent 
period  be,  comparatively  speaking,  a  very 
modem  one,  so  wide  will  be  the  disparity,  and 
to  such  an  amount  in  favour  of  modern  times, 
that,  in  comparison  of  the  lowest  class  of  the 
people  in  modem  times  (always  supposing 
them  proficients  in  the  art  of  reading,  and  their 
proficiency  employed  in  the  reading  of  news- 
papers), the  very  highest  and  best  informed 
itiass  of  these  wise  ancestors  will  tum  out  to 
be  grossly  ignorant. 

"  Take,  for  example,  any  year  in  the  reign 
uf  Henry  the  Eighth,  from  1509  to  1546.  At 
that  time  the  House  of  Lords  would  probably 
have  been  in  possessioc  of  by  far  the  larger 


proportion  of  what  little  instruction  the  «|;t 
afforded:  in  the  House  of  Lords,  among  the 
laity  it  might  even  then  be  a  question  whe- 
ther, without  exception,  their  lordships  were 
all  of  them  able  so  much  as  to  read.  But 
even  supposing  them  all  in  the  fullest  posses- 
sion of  tluit  useAil  and  political  science  being 
the  science  in  question,  what  instmctioii  on 
the  subject  could  they  meet  with  at  that  time 
of  day? 

"(hi  no  one  branch  of  lepslation  was  any 
book  extant  from  which,  with  regard  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  then  present  times,  anyuseiiii 
instruction  could  be  derived:  distributive  law, 
penal  law,  international  law,  political  eeoocmj; 
80  far  fh>m  existing  as  sciences,  had  scarcely  ob- 
tained a  name :  in  all  those  departments,  under 
the  head  of  quid  fadendum,  a  mere  blank :  the 
whole  literature  of  the  age  consisted  of  a  mea- 
ger chronicle  or  two,  containing  short  memo- 
randums of  the  usual  occurrences  of  war  and 
peace,  battles,  sieges,  executions,  revels,  deaths, 
births,  processions,  ceremonies,  and  other  ex- 
ternal events ;  but  with  scarce  a  speech  or  an 
incident  that  could  enter  into  the  composition 
of  any  such  work  as  a  history  of  the  human 
mind — ^with  scarce  an  attempt  at  investigation 
into  causes,  characters,  or  the  state  of  the 
people  at  large.  Even  when  at  last,  little  by 
little,  a  scrap  or  two  of  political  instruction 
came  to  be  obtainable,  the  proportion  of  error 
and  mischievous  doctrine  mixed  up  with  it  was 
so  great,  that  whether  a  blank  unfilled  might 
not  have  been  less  prejudicial  than  a  blank 
thus  filled,  may  reasonably  be  matter  of  doubt 

**  If  we  come  down  to  the  reign  of  Jame^ 
the  First,  we  shall  find  that  Solomon  of  his 
time  eminently  eloquent  as  well  as  learned, 
not  only  among  crowned  but  among  uncrown- 
ed heads,  marking  out  for  prohibition  and  pu- 
nishment the  practices  of  devils  and  witches, 
and  without  any  the  slightest  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  great  characters  of  that  day  in 
their  high  situations,  consigning  men  to  death 
and  torment  for  the  misfortune  of  not  being  so 
well  acquainted  as  he  was  with  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Godhead. 

**  Under  the  name  of  exorcism,  the  Catholic 
liturgy  contains  a  form  of  procedure  for  driving 
out  devils ;— even  with  the  help  of  this  instru- 
ment, the  operation  cannot  be  performed  with 
the  desired  success,  but  by  an  operator  quali- 
fied by  holy  orders  for  the  working  of  this  as 
well  as  so  many  other  wonders.  In  our  days 
and  in  our  country  the  same  object  is  attained, 
and  beyond  comparison  more  effectually,  by 
so  cheap  an  instrument  as  a  commcn  news- 
paper: before  this  talisman,  not  only  devils 
but  ghosts,  vampires,  witches,  and  all  their 
kindred  tribes,  are  driven  out  of  the  land,  ne- 
ver to  return  again !  The  touch  of  the  hoi; 
water  is  not  so  intolerable  to  them  as  the  bare 
smell  of  printers'  ink." — (pp.  74 — ^77.) 

Fattaey  of  irrevocable  Laws* — ^A  law,  says 
Mr.  Bentham,  (no  matter  to  what  eflect,)  is 
proposed  to  a  legislative  assembly,  who  are 
called  upon  to  reject  it,  upon  the  single  ground, 
that  by  those  who  in  some  former  period  ex- 
ercised the  same  power,  a  regulation  was  made, 
having  for  its  object  to  preclude  for  ever,  or 
to  the  end  of  an  unexpired  period,  aU  succeed 
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mg  legislatus  iVom  enacting  a  law  to  any 
sacfa  effect  as  that  now  proposed. 

Now  it  appears  quite  eyident  that,  at  every 
period  of  time,  eveiy  leg;islature  mast  be  en- 
dowed with  all  those  powers  which  the  exi- 
gency of  the  times  may  require :  and  any  at- 
tempt to  infringe  on  this  power  is  inadmissible 
and  absurd.  The  sovereign  power,  at  any  one 
period,  can  only  form  a  blind  guess  at  the 
measures  which  may  be  necessary  for  any 
fature  period :  but  by  this  principle  of  immu- 
table laws,  the  government  is  transferred  from 
those  who  are  necessarily  the  best  judges  of 
vhat  they  want,  to  others  who  can  know  little 
or  nothing  about  the  matter.  The  thirteenth 
centaiy  decides  for  the  fourteenth.  The  four- 
teenth makes  laws  for  the  fifteenth.  The 
fifteenth  hermetically  seals  up  the  sixteenth, 
vhicb  tyrannizes  over  the  seventeenth,  which 
again  tells  the  eighteenth  how  it  is  to  act,  un- 
der circumstances  which  cannot  be  foreseen, 
and  how  it  is  to  conduct  itself  in  exigencies 
which  no  human  wit  can  anticipate. 

^'Men  who  have  a  century  more  of  expe- 
rience to  ground  their  judgments  on,  surrender 
their  inteUect  to  men  who  had  a  century  less 
experience,  and  who,  unless  that  deficiency 
constitutes  a  claim,  have  no  claim  to  pre- 
fereaee.  If  the  prior  gentlemen  were,  in  re- 
spectof  intellectual  qualification,  ever  so  much 
superior  to  the  subsequent  generation— if  it 
aulerstood  so  much  better  than  the  subsequent 
generation  itself  the  interest  of  that  subsequent 
generation— could  it  have  been  in  an  equal 
degree  anxious  to  promote  that  interest,  and 
consequently  equally  attentive  to  those  facts 
with  which,  though  in  order  to  form  a  judg- 
ment it  ought  to  have  been,  it  is  impossible 
that  it  should  have  been  acquainted  1  In  a 
word,  will  its  love  for  that  subsequent  gene- 
lation  be  quite  so  great  as  that  same  genera- 
tion's love  for  itself  I 

"  Not  even  here,  after  a  moment's  deliberate 
reflection,  will  the  assertion  be  in  the  afiirma^ 
tire*  And  yet  it  is  their  prodigious  anxiety 
for  the  welfare  of  dieir  posterity  that  produces 
the  propensity  of  these  sages  to  tie  up  the 
hands  of  this  same  posterity  for  evermore— to 
act  as  guardians  to  its  perpetual  and  incurable 
weakness,  and  take  its  conduct  for  ever  out 
of  its  own  hands. 

"If  it  be  right  that  the  conduct  of  the  19th 
century  sl^ouM  be  determined  not  by  its  own 
judgment,  but  by  that  of  the  18th,  it  will  be 
equally  right  that  the  conduct  of  the  20th  cen- 
taiy Khould  be  determined,  not  by  its  own 
jadgment,  but  by  that  of  the  19th.  And  if  the 
Kue  principle  were  still  pursued,  what  at 
length  would  be  the  consequence  1— that  in 
process  of  time  tiie  practice  of  legislation 
wonld  be  at  an  end.  The  conduct  and  fate  of 
all  men  would  be  determined  by  those  who 
neither  knew  nor  cared  any  thing  about  the 
isatter;  and  the  aggregate  body  of  the  living 
*'onld  remain  for  ever  in  subjection  to  an  in- 
exorable tyranny,  exercised  as  it  were  by  the 
'Sgregaa  body  of  the  dead."— (pp.  84—86.) 

The  despotism,  as  Mr.  Bentham  well  ob- 
wrves,  of  Nero  or  Caligula,  would  be  more 


tolerable  than  an  irrevocable  taw.  The  despot, 
through  fear  or  favour,  or  in  a  lucid  interval, 
might  relent;  but  how  are  the  Parliament, 
who  made  the  Scotch  Union,  for  example,  to 
be  awakened  from  that  dust  in  which  they  re- 
pose— ^the  jobber  and  the  patriot,  the  speaker 
and  the  doorkeeper,  the  silent  voters  and  the 
men  of  rich  allusions— Cannings  and  cultiva- 
tors. Barings  and  Beggars— making  irrevoca- 
ble laws  for  men  who  toss  their  remains  about 
with  spades,  and  use  the  relics  of  these  legis* 
lators  to  give  breadth  to  brocoli,  and  to  aid  the 
vernal  eruption  of  asparagus  7 

If  the  law  is  good,  it  will  support  itself;  if 
bad,  it  should  not  be  supported  by  the  urem^ 
edbU  theory,  which  is  never  resorted  to  but  as 
the  veil  of  abuses.  All  living  men  must  pos- 
sess the  supreme  power  over  their  own  happi- 
ness at  every  particular  period.  To  suppose 
that  there  is  any  thing  which  a  whole  nation 
cannot  do,  which  they  deem  to  be  essential  to 
their  happiness,  and  that  they  cannot  do  it, 
beeause  antdher  generation,  long  ago  dead  and 
gone,  said  it  must  not  be  done,  is  mere  non- 
sense. While  you  are  captain  of  the  vessel, 
do  what  you  please;  but  the  moment  you  quit 
the  ship,  I  become  as  omnipotent  as  you.  You 
may  leave  me  as  much  admce  as  you  please, 
but  you  cannot  leave  me  commands  /  though, 
in  fact,  this  is  the  only  meaning  which  can  be 
applied  to  yhat  are  called  irrevocable  laws. 
It  appeared  to  the  legislature  for  the  time  being 
to  be  of  immense  importance  to  make  such 
and  such  a  law.  Great  good  was  gained,  or 
great  evil  avoided  by  enacting  it  Pause  be- 
fore you  alter  an  institution  which  has  been 
deemed  to  be  of  so  much  importance.  This 
is  prudence  and  common  sense;  the  rest  is 
the  exaggeration  of  fools,  or  the  artifice  of 
knaves,  who  eat  up  fools.  What  endless  non- 
sense has  been  talked  of  our  navigation  laws ! 
What  wealth  has  been  sacrificed  to  either  be- 
fore they  were  repealed !  How  impossible  it 
appeared  to  Noodledom  to  repeal  them !  They 
were  considered  of  the  irrevocable  class — a 
kind  of  law  over  which  the  dead  only  were 
omnipotent,  and  the  living  had  no  power. 
Frost,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  put  ofi*  by  act  of 
Parliament,  nor  can  spring  be  accelerated  by 
any  majority  of  both  houses.  It  is,  however, 
quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  alteration 
of  any  of  the  articles  of  union  is  as  much  out 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  Parliament  as  these 
meteorological  changes.  In  every  year,  and 
every  day  of  that  year,  living  men  have  a 
right  to  make  their  own  laws,  and  manage 
their  own  afiairs ;  to  break  through  the  tyranny 
of  the  ante-spirants— the  people  who  breathed 
before  them, — and  to  do  what  they  please  for 
themselves.  Such  supreme  power  cannot, 
indeed,  be  well  exercised  by  the  people  at 
large ;  it  must  be  exercised  therefore  by  the 
delegates,  or  Parliament  whom  the  people 
choose;  and  such  Parliament,  disregarding 
the  superstitious  reverence  for  nretfoeabk  htwit 
can  have  no  other  criterion  of  wrong  and  righl 
Uian  that  of  public  utility. 

When  a  law  is  considered  as  immutable, 
and  the  immutable  law  happens  at  the  same 
time  to  be  too  foolish  and  mischievous  to  bti 
endured,  instead  of  being  repealed,  it  is  clan 
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jestinely  evaded,  or  openly  violated ;  and  thns 
the  authority  of  all  law  is  weakened. 

Where  a  nation  has  been  ancestorially 
bound  by  foolish  and  improvident  treaties, 
ample  notice  must  be  given  of  their  termina- 
tion. Where  the  state  has  made  ill-advised 
^ants,  or  rash  bargains  with  individuals,  it  is 
necessary  to  grant  proper  compensation.  The 
most  difficult  case,  certainly,  is  that  of  the 
union  of  nations,  where  a  smaller  number  of 
the  weaker  nation  is  admitted  into  the  larger 
senate  of  the  greater  nation,  and  will  be  over- 
powered if  the  question  comes  to  a  vote ;  but 
the  lesser  nation  must  run  this  risk :  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  violation  of  articles  will  take 
place,  till  they  are  absolutely  called  for  by  ex- 
treme necessity.  But  let  the  danger  be  what 
it  may,  no  danger  is  so  great,  no  supposition 
so  foolish,  as  to  consider  any  human  law  as 
irrevocable.  The  shifUng  attitude  of  human 
affairs  would  oflen  render  such  a  condition  an 
intolerable  evil  to  all  parties.  The  absurd 
jealousy  of  our  countrymen  at  the  union  se- 
cured heritable  jurisdiction  to  the  owners; 
nine-and-thirty  years  afterwards  they  were 
abolished,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  act  of  union, 
and  to  the  evident  promotion  of  the  public 
good. 

Coniinuity  of  a  Lena  by  Oath, — ^The  sove- 
reign of  England  at  his  coronation  takes  an 
oath  to  maintain  the  laws  of  God,  the  true 
profession  of  the  gospel,  and  the  Protestant 
religion  as  established  by  ^aw,  and  to  preserve 
to  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  this  realm  the 
rights  and  privileges  which  by  law  appertain 
to  them,  and  to  preserve  inviolate  the  doctrine, 
discipline,  worship,  and  government  of  the 
church.  It  has  been  suggested  that  by  this 
oath  the  king  stands  precluded  from  granting 
those  indulgences  to  the  Irish  Catholics, 
which  are  included  in  the  bill  for  their  eman- 
cipation. The  true  meaning  of  these  pro- 
visions is  of  course  to  be  decided,  if  doubtful, 
by  the  same  legislative  authority  which  enacted 
them.  But  a  different  notion,  it  seems,  is  now 
afloat  The  king  for  the  time  being  (we  are 
putting  an  imaginary  case)  thinks,  as  an  indi- 
vidual, that  he  is  not  maintaining  the  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  rights  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, if  he  grants  any  extension  of  civil  rights 
to  those  who  are  not  members  of  that  church ; 
that  he  is  violating  his  oath  by  so  doing.  This 
oath,  then,  according  to  this  reasoning,  is  the 
great  palladium  of  the  church.  As  long  as  it 
remains  inviolate  the  church  is  safe.  How, 
then,  can  any  monarch  who  has  taken  it  ever 
consent  to  repeal  it  1  How  can  he,  consistent- 
ly with  his  oath  for  the  preservation  of  the 
privileges  of  the  church,  contribute  his  part 
to  throw  down  so  strong  a  bulwark  as  he 
lieems  this  oath  to  bel  The  oath,  then,  can- 
not be  altered.  It  must  remain  under  all  cir- 
cumstances of  society  the  same.  The  king, 
who  has  taken  it,  is  bound  to  continue  it,  and 
to  refuse  his  sanction  to  any  bill  for  its  future 
alteration ;  because  it  prevents  him,  and,  he 
must  needs  think,  will  prevent  others  from 
iH'anting  dangerous  immunities  to  the  enemies 
of  the  church. 

Here,  then,  is  an  irrevocable  law — a  piece 
»l  absurd  tyranny  exercised  by  the  rulers  of 


Queen  Anne's  time  upon  the  government  of 
1825— >a  certain  art  of  potting  and  preserving 
a  kingdom,  in  one  shape,  attitude  and  flavour-— 
and  in  this  way  it  is  that  an  institution  appears 
like  old  Ladies'  Sweetmeats  and  made  Wines 
— Apricot  Jam  1822 — Currant  Wine  1819 — 
Court  of  Chancery  1427 — Penal  Laws  against 
Catholics  1676.  The  difference  is,  that  l£e  an- 
cient  woman  is  a  better  judge  of  mouldy  com- 
modities than  the  illiberal  jmrt  of  his  majesty's 
ministers.  The  potting  lady  goes  snifling 
about  and  admitting  light  and  air  to  prevent 
the  progress  of  decay;  while  to  him  of  the 
woolsack,  all  seems  doubly  dear  in  proportion 
as  it  is  antiquated,  worthless,  and  unusable. 
It  ought  not  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  sovereign 
to  tie  up  his  own  hands,  much  less  the  hands 
of  his  successors.  If  the  sovereign  is  to  op- 
pose his  own  opinion  to  that  of  the  two  other 
branches  of  the  legislature,  and  himself  to 
decide  what  he  considers  to  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Protestant  church,  and  what  not,  a  king 
who  has  spent  his  whole  life  in  the  frivolous 
occupation  of  a  court,  may,  by  perversion  of 
understanding,  conceive  measures  most  salu- 
tary to  the  church  to  be  most  pernicious  ;  and 
persevering  obstinately  in  his  own  error,  may 
frustrate  the  wisdom  of  his  Parliament  and 
perpetuate  the  most  inconceivable  folly!  If 
Henry  VUL  had  argued  in  this  manner,  we 
should  have  had  no  reformation.  If  George 
III.  had  always  argued  in  this  manner,  the  Ca- 
tholic code  would  never  have  been  relaxed. 
And  thus,  a  king,  however  incapable  of  form* 
ing  an  opinion  upon  serious  subjects,  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  pronounce  the  word  con- 
science,  and  the  whole  power  of  the  country  is 
at  his  feet. 

Can  there  be  greater  absurdity  than  to  say 
that  a  man  is  acting  contrary  to  his  conscience 
who  surrenders  his  opinion,  upon  any  subject, 
to  those  who  must  understand  the  subject  bet- 
ter than  himself  1  I  think  my  ward  has  a 
claim  to  the  estate ;  but  the  best  lawyers  tell 
me  be  has  none.  I  think  my  son  capable  of 
undergoing  the  fatigues  of  a  military  life ;  bul 
the  best  physicians  say  he  is  much  too  weak. 
My  Parliament  say  this  measure  will  do  the 
church  no  harm ;  but  I  think  it  very  pernicious 
to  the  church.  Am  1  acting  contrary  to  my 
conscience  because  I  apply  mach  higher  in 
tellectual  powers  than  my  own  to  the  investi- 
gation and  protection  of  these  high  interests  ? 

*<  According  to  the  form  in  which  it  is  con- 
ceived, any  sach  engagement  is  in  effect  either 
a  check  or  a  license : — a  license  under  the  a|^ 
pearance  of  a  check,  and  for  that  very  reason 
but  the  more  efficiently  operative. 

"  Chains  to  the  man  in  power  1  Yes : — bul 
only  such  as  he  figures  with  on  the  stage :  to 
the  spectators  as  imposing,  to  himself  as  light 
as  possible.  Modelled  by  the  wearer  to  suit 
his  own  purposes,  they  serve  to  rattle,  but  not 
to  restrain. 

"  Suppose  a  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land to  have  expressed  his  fixed  determination, 
in  the  event  of  any  proposed  law  being  ten* 
dered  to  him  for  his  assent,  to  refuse  such 
assent,  and  this  not  on  the  persuasion  that  the 
law  would  not  be  *  for  the  utility  of  the  sub* 
jects,'  but  that  by  his  coronation  oath  he  stanl* 
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^eluded  from  so  doing : — the  course  proper 
to  be  taken  by  Parliament,  the  course  pointed 
<mt  hf  principle  and  precedent,  would  be,  a 
rote  of  abdication : — a  vote  declaring  the  king 
to  have  abdicated  his  royal  authority,  and  that, 
as  in  case  of  death  or  incurable  mental  de- 
rani^ment,  now  is  the  time  for  the  person  next 
in  succession  to  take  his  place, 

*<In  the  celebrated  case  in  which  a  vote  to 
this  effect  was  actually  passed,  the  declaration 
of  abdication  was  in  lawyers'  language  a  fic- 
lioD— in  plain  truth  a  falsehood-— and  that 
falsehood  a  mockery ;  not  a  particle  of  his 
power  was  it  the  wish  of  James  to  abdicate,  to 
part  with ;  but  to  increase  it  to  a  maximum  was 
the  manifest  object  of  all  his  efforts.  But  in 
the  case  here  supposed,  with  respect  to  a  part, 
and  that  a  principal  part  of  Uie  royal  authority, 
the  will  and  purpose  to  abdicate  are  actually 
declared :  and  this,  being  such  a  part,  without 
which  the  remainder  cannot,  <to  the  utility  of 
the  subjects,'  be  exercised,  the  remainder  must 
of  necessity  be,  on  their  part,  and  for  their 
«ke,  added."— (pp.  110,  111.) 

Stlf-trun^ttr^t  fallaqfs — Mr.  Bentham  ex- 
plaiiis  the  self-trumpetePs  fallacy  as  follows. 

"There  are  certain  men  in  office  who,  in 
discharge  of  their  functions,  arrogate  to  them- 
selves a  degree  of  probity,  which  is  to  exclude 
all  imputations  and  all  inquiry.  Their  asser- 
tions are  to  be  deemed  equivalent  to  proof; 
their  virtues  are  guarantees  for  the  faithful 
di&chaiige  of  their  duties ;  and  the  most  implicit 
confidence  is  to  be  reposed  in  them  on  all  oc- 
casions. If  you  expose  any  abuse,  propose 
any  reform,  call  for  securities,  inquiry,  or  mea- 
sures to  promote  publicity,  they  set  up  a  cry 
of  surprise,  amounting  almost  to  indignation, 
as  if  their  integrity  were  questioned,  or  their 
honoar  wounded.  With  all  this,  they  dexte- 
rously mix  up  intimations,  that  the  most  exalted 
patriotism,  honour,  and  perhaps  religion,  are 
the  only  sources  of  all  their  actions." — (p.  120.) 

Of  course  every  man  will  try  what  he  can 
effect  by  these  means ;  but  (as  Mr.  Bentham 
ohserres)  if  there  be  any  one  maxim  in  politics 
inore  certain  than  another,  it  is  that  no  possi- 
ble degree  of  virtue  in  the  governor  can  render 
it  expedient  for  the  governed  to  dispense  with 
good  laws  and  good  institutions.  Madame  de 
Stael  (to  her  disgrace)  said  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  "Sire,  your  character  is  a  constitution 
for  your  country,  and  your  conscience  its 
goanatee."  His  reply  was,  "Quand  cela 
*cnut,  je  ne  serais  jamais  qu'un  accident 
heoreuxi"  and  this  we  think  one  of  the  truest 
and  most  brilliant  replies  ever  made  by  mo- 
narch. 

IdOatory  PcrvoniililMt.— ''The  object  of  lau- 
^•tory  personalities  is  to  effect  the  rejection 
of  a  measore  on  account  of  the  alleged  good 
character  of  those  who  oppose  it;  and  the 
argument  advanced  is,  *  The  measure  is  ren- 
dered unnecessary  by  the  virtue  of  those  who 
»re  in  power— their  opposition  is  sufficient 
Mthority  for  the  rejection  of  the  measure.  The 
measure  proposed  implies  a  distrust  of  the 
nttnbers  of  his  majesty's  government ;  but  so 
great  is  their  integrity,  so  complete  their  disin- 


terestedness, so  uniformly  do  they  prefer  the 
public  advantage  to  their  own,  diat  such  a 
measure  is  altogether  unnecessary.  Their 
disapproval  is  sufficient  to  warrant  an  opposi- 
tion ;  precautions  can  only  be  requisite  where 
danger  is  apprehended ;  here,  the  high  charac- 
ter of  the  individuals  in  question  is  a  sufficieni 
guarantee  against  any  ground  of  alarm.'"- 
(pp.  128, 124.) 

The  panegyric  goes  on  increasing  with  the 
dignity  of  the  lauded  person.  All  are  honour- 
able and  delightful  men.  The  person  who 
opens  the  door  of  the  office  is  a  person  of  ap- 
proved fidelity ;  the  junior  clerk  is  a  model  of 
assiduity ;  aU  thei  clerks  are  models — ^seven 
years'  models,  eight  years'  models,  nine  years' 
models  and  upwards.  The  first  clerk  is  a  pap 
ragon — and  ministers  the  very  perfection  of 
probity  and  intelligence ;  and  as  for  the  highest 
magistrate  of  the  state,  no  adulation  is  equal  to 
describe  the  extent  of  his  various  merits !  It 
is  too  condescending,  perhaps,  to  refute  such 
folly  as  this.  But  we  would  just  observe  that 
if  die  propriety  of  the  measure  in  question  be 
established  by  direct  arguments,  these  must  be 
at  least  as  conclusive  against  the  chararter  of 
those  who  oppose  it  as  their  character  can  be 
against  the  measure. 

The  effect  of  such  an  argument  is,  to  give 
men  of  good  or  reputed  good  character  the 
power  of  putting  a  negative  on  any  question 
— ^not  agreeable  to  their  inclinations. 

"  In  every  public  trust,  the  legislator  should, 
for  the  purpose  of  prevention,  suppose  the 
trustee  disposed  to  break  the  trust  in  every 
imaginable  way  in  which  it  would  be  possible 
for  him  to  reap,  from  the  breach  of  it,  any  per- 
sonal advantage.  This  is  the  principl*)  on 
which  public  institutions  ought  to  be  formed; 
and  when  it  is  applied  to  all  men  indiscrimi- 
nately, it  is  injurious  to  none.  The  practical 
inference  is,  to  oppose  to  such  possible  (and 
what  will  always  be  probable)  breaches  of 
trust  every  bar  that  can  be  opposed,  consist- 
ently with  the  power  requisite  for  the  efficient 
and  due  discharge  of  the  trust  Indeed,  these 
arguments,  drawn  from  the  supposed  virtues 
of  men  in  power,  are  opposed  to  the  first  prin- 
ciples on  which  all  laws  proceed. 

"  Such  allegations  of  individual  virtue  arc 
never  supported  by  specific  proof,  are  scarce 
ever  susceptible  of  specific  disproof;  and  spe- 
cific disproof,  if  offered,  could  not  be  admitted 
in  either  house  of  Parliament  If  attempted 
elsewhere,  the  punishment  would  fall,  not  on 
the  unworthy  trustee,  but  on  him  by  whom  the 
unworthiness  had  been  proved.' —-(pp.  12^ 
126.) 

Fallacies  of  pretended  Danger  ^ — ^Imputation  of 
bad  design— of  bad  character— of  bad  motives 
—of  inconsistency— K)f  suspicious  connections. 

The  object  of  this  class  of  fallacies  is  to 
draw  aside  attention  from  the  measure  to  the 
man,  and  this  in  such  a  manner,  that,  for  some 
real  or  supposed  defect  in  the  author  of  the 
measure,  a  corresponding  defect  shall  be  im 
puted  to  the  measure  itself.  Thus  **  the  author 
of  the  measure  entertains  a  bad  design:  there- 
fore the  measure  is  bad.    His  character  is  bad 
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ihercfore  the  measare  is  bad;  his  motive  is 
bad,  I  will  vote  against  the  measure.  On  for- 
mer occasions,  this  same  person  who  proposed 
the  measure  was  its  enemy,  therefore  the  mea- 
sure is  bad.  He  is  on  a  footing  of  intimacy 
with  this  or  that  dangerous  man,  or  has  been 
seen  in  his  company,  or  is  suspected  of  enter- 
taining some  of  his  opinions,  therefore  the 
measure  is  bad.  He  bears  a  name  that  at  a 
former  period  was  borne  by  a  set  of  men  now 
no  more,  by  whom  bad  principles  were  enter- 
tained-^therefore  the  measure  is  bad !" 

Now,  if  the  measure  be  really  inexpedient, 
why  not  at  once  show  it  to  be  sol  If  the 
measure  is  good,  is  it  bad  because  a  bad  man 
is  its  author  1  If  bad,  is  it  good  because  a 
good  man  has  produced  it  1  What  are  these 
arguments,  but  to  say  to  the  assembly  who  are 
to  be  the  judges  of  any  measure,  that  their 
imbecility  is  too  great  to  allow  them  to  judge 
of  the  measure  by  its  own  merits,  and  that 
tfiey  must  have  recourse  to  distant  and  feebler 
probabilities  for  Uiat  purpose  1 

<'In  proportion  to  the  degree  of  efficiency 
with  which  a  man  suffers  Uiese  instruments 
of  deception  to  operate  upon  his  mind,  he 
enables  bad  men  to  exercise  over  him  a  sort 
of  power,  tlie  thought  of  which  ought  to  cover 
him  with  shame.  Allow  this  argument  the 
effect  of  a  conclusive  one,  you  put  it  into  the 
power  of  any  man  to  draw  you  at  pleasure 
from  the  support  of  every  measure,  which  in 
your  own  eyes  is  good,  to  force  you  to  give 
your  support  to  any  and  every  measure  which 
in  your  own  eyes  is  bad.  Is  it  good? — the 
bad  man  embraces  it,  and,  by  the  supposition, 
you  reject  it  Is  it  badi — he  vituperates  it, 
and  that  suffices  for  driving  you  into  its  em- 
brace. You  split  upon  the  rocks,  because  he 
has  avoided  them;  you  miss  tiie  harbour, 
because  he  has  steered  into  iti  Give  your- 
self up  to  any  such  blind  antipathy,  you  are 
no  less  in  the  power  of  your  adversaries, 
than  if,  by  a  correspondently  irrational  sjrm- 
pathy  and  obsequiousness,  you  put  vourself 
into  the  power  of  your  friends."— (pp.  132, 
183.) 

*<  Besides,  nothing  but   laborious  applica- 
tion, and  a  clear  and  comprehensive  intellect, 
can  enable  a  man,  on  any  given  subject,  to 
employ  successfully  relevant  arguments  drawn 
from  the  subject  itself.    To  employ  person- 
adities,  neither  labour  nor  intellect  is  required. 
In  this  sort  of  contest,  the  most  idle  and  the 
most  ignorant  are  quite  on  a  par  with,  if  not 
superior  to,  the  most  industrious  and  the  most 
highly  gifted  individuals.     Nothing  can  be 
more  convenient  for  those  who  would  speak 
without  the  trouble  of  thinking.    The  same 
ideas  are  brought   forward   over  and  over 
again,  and  all  that  -is  required  is  to  vaxy  the 
turn  of  expression.    Close  and  relevant  argu- 
ments have  very  little  hold  on  the  passions, 
and  serve  rather  to  quell    than  to  inflame 
them ;  while  in  personalities  there  is  always 
something  stimulant,  whether  on  the  part  of 
l>im  who  praises  or  him  who  blames.    Praise 
forms  a  kind  of  connection  between  the  party 
praising  and  the  party  praised,  and  vitupera- 
tion gives  an  air  of  courage  and  independence 
to  the  party  who  blames. 


''Ignorance  and  indolence,  friendah^ 
enmity,  concurring  and  conflicting  interest 
servility  and  independence,  all  conspire  lo 
give  personalities  the  ascendency  tliey  »o  un- 
happily maintain.  The  more  we  Ue  uiider  the 
influence  of  our  own  passions,  the  more  we 
rely  on  others  being  affected  in  a  similar 
degree.  A  man  who  can  repel  these  injories 
with  dignity,  may  often  convert  them  into  tri- 
umph :  *  Strike  me,  but  hear,'  says  he,  and  the 
fury  of  his  antagonist  redounds  to  his  own 
discomfiture."-^pp.  141, 143.) 

No  Innovation! — ^To  say  that  all  new  things 
are  bad,  is  to  say  that  all  old  things  were  bad 
in  their  commencement:  for  of  all  the  old 
things  ever  seen  or  heard  of,  there  is  not  one 
that  was  not  once  new.  Whatever  is  now 
establishment  was  once  innovation.  The  first 
inventor  of  pews  and  parish  clerks  was  no 
doubt  considered  as  a  Jacobin  in  his  day. 
Judges,  juries,  criers  of  the  court,  are  all  the 
inventions  of  ardent  spirits,  who  filled  the 
world  with  alarm,  and  were  considered  as  the 
great  precursors  of  ruin  and  dissolution.  No 
inoculation,  no  turnpikes,  no  reading,  no  writ- 
ing, no  popery !  The  fool  sayeth  in  his  heart, 
and  crieth  with  his  mouth, "  I  wiU  have  nothing 
new !" 

Fallaeuof  Distrusi^—^  Whafs  at  the  Bot- 
/om  7**— This  fallacy  begins  with  a  virtual 
admission  of  the  propriety  of  the  measure 
considered  in  itself,  and  thus  demonstrates  its 
own  futility,  and  cuts  up  from  under  itself  the 
ground  which  it  endeavours  to  make.  A  mea- 
sure is  to  be  rejected  for  something  that,  by 
bare  possibility,  may  be  found  amiss  in  some 
other  measure!  This  is  vicarious  reproba- 
tion ;  upon  this  principle  Herod  instituted  his 
massacre.  It  is  the  argument  of  a  driveller 
to  other  drivellers,  who  says.  We  are  not  able 
to  decide  upon  the  evil  when  it  arises— our 
only  safe  way  is  to  act  upon  the  general  ap- 
prehension of  evil. 

Official  Malefaeior't  Screen^ — **  Attack  tu — you 
attack  Government.** 

If  this  notion  is  acceded  to,  every  one  who 
derives  at  present  any  advantage  from  misrule 
has  it  in  fee-simple ;  and  all  abuses,  present 
and  future,  are  without  remedy.  So  long  as 
there  is  any  thing  amiss  in  conducting  the 
business  of  government,  so  long  as  it  can  be 
made  better,  there  can  be  no  other  mode  of 
bringing  it  nearer  to  perfection,  than  the  indi- 
cation of  such  imperfections  as  at  the  time 
being  exist. 

"But  so  far  is  it  from  being  true  that  a 
man*s  aversion  or  contempt  for  the  hands  by 
which  the  powers  of  government,  or  even  for 
the  system  under  widish  they  are  exercised,  is 
a  proof  of  his  aversion  or  contempt  towards 
government  itself,  that,  even  in  proportion  to 
Uie  strength  of  that  aversion  or  contempt,  it  is 
a  proof  of  the  opposite  affection.  What,  ia 
consequence  of  such  contempt  or  averaio&f 
he  wishes  for,  is,  not  that  there  be  no  hands  at 
all  to  exercise  these  powers,  but  that  the  hands 
may  be  better  regulated; — not  that  those 
powers  should  not  be  exercised  at  all,  but  that 
they  should  be  better  exereised ;— not  that,  in 
the  exercise  of  them,  no  rules  at  all  should  be 
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fumed,  but  that  the  roles  by  which  they  are 
nereased  should  be  a  better  set  of  rales. 

"All  government  is  a  trast;  every  branch 
of  goTemment  is  a  trust ;  and  immemorially 
lelnowledged  so  to  be :  it  is  only  by  the  mag- 
utude  of  the  scale  that  public  differ  from  pri- 
vate trusts.  I  complain  of  the  conduct  of  a 
person  in  the  character  of  guardian,  as  domes- 
tic guardian,  having  the  care  of  a  minor  or 
insane  person.  In  so  doing,  do  I  say  that 
goardianship  is  a  bad  institution  1  Does  it 
enter  into  the  head  of  any  one  to  suspect  me 
of  10  doing?  I  complain  of  an  individual  in 
tlie  character  of  a  commercial  agent,  or  as- 
signee of  the  effects  of  an  Insolvent  In  so 
doing,  do  I  say  that  commercial  agency  is  a 
^  thing  1  that  the  practice  of  vesting  in  the 
hands  of  trustees  or  assignees  the  effects  of 
an  insolvent,  for  the  purpose  of  their  being 
dirided  among  his  creditors,  is  a  bad  practice! 
Does  any  such  conceit  ever  enter  into  the  head 
of  man,  as  that  of  suspecting  me  of  so  doing?" 
-Hpp.  162,  1630 

There  are  no  complaints  against  govern- 
ment in  Turkey — ^no  motions  in  Parliament, 
00  Morning  Chronicles,  and  no  Edinburgh 
ReTiews :  yet,  of  all  countries  in  the  world,  it 
is  that  in  which  revolts  and  revolutions  are 
the  most  frequent 

It  is  ao  far  from  trae,  that  no  good  govern- 
ment can  exist  consistently  with  such  dis- 
closure, that  no  good  government  can  exist 
without  it  It  is  quite  obvious,  to  all  who  are 
capable  of  reflection,  that  by  no  other  means 
than  bf  lowering  the  governors  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  people,  can  there  be  hope  or  chance 
of  beneficial  change.  To  infer  from  this  wise 
endeavour  to  lessen  the  existing  ralers  in  the 
estimation  of  the  people,  a  wish  of  dissolving 
the  government,  is  either  artifice  or  error. 
The  physician  who  intentionally  weakens  the 
patient  by  bleeding  him  has  no  intention  he 
should  perish. 

The  greater  the  quanti^  of  respect  a  man 
receires,  independently  of  good  conduct,  the 
less  good  is  his  behaviour  likely  to  be.  It  is 
the  interest,  therefore,  of  the  public,  in  the 
case  of  each,  to  see  that  the  respect  paid  to 
liim  should,  as  completely  as  possible,  depend 
opon  the  goodness  of  his  behaviour  in  the 
execution  of  his  trust  But  it  is,  on  the  con- 
iniy,  the  interest  of  the  trustee,  that  the  re- 
ipect,  the  money,  or  any  other  advantage  he 
reives  in  virtue  of  his  office,  should  be  as 
S^cat,  as  secure,  and  as  independent  of  conduct 
u  possible.  Soldiers  expect  to  be  shot  at; 
pQMic  men  must  expect  to  be  attacked,  and 
Knnetlmes  unjustly.  It  keeps  up  the  habit  of 
^oi^sidering  their  conduct  as  exposed  to  scra- 
wl;  on  the  part  of  the  people  at  large,  it 
k'Beps  ahve  the  expectation  of  witnessing 
mch  attacks,  and  the  habit  of  looking  out  for 
^m.  The  friends  and  supporters  of  govem- 
Mnt  hare  always  greater  facility  in  keeping 
lod  niaing  it  up,  Sian  its  adversaries  have 
fer  lowering  it 

^tauaUon^^earer's  Dmotf^htfamy  must  at" 

This  Maey  consists  in  representing  the 
f'^vacter  of  a  calumniator  as  necessarily  and 
[MixXf  attaching  upon  him  who,  having  made  a 


charge  of  irisconduct  &5ralii«t  any  persont 
possessed  of  political  powei  or  influence,  fails 
of  producing  evidence  sui^cient  for  their  con« 
viction. 

"  If  taken  as  a  general  proposition,  applying 
to  all  public  accusations,  nothing  can  be  more 
mischievouf  as  well  as  fallacious.  Supposing 
the  charge  unfounded,  the  delivery  of  it  may 
have  been  accompanied  with  mala  Jide$  (con- 
sciousness of  its  injustice),  with  iemtrity  only, 
or  it  may  have  been  perfectly  blameless.  It  is 
in  the  first  case  alone  that  infamy  can  with 
propriety  attach  upon  him  who  brings  it  for- 
ward. A  charge  really  groundless  may  have 
been  honestly  believed  to  be  well  founded,  t.  e. 
believed  with  a  sort  of  provisional  credence, 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  a  man 
to  do  his  part  towards  the  bringing  about  an 
investigation,  but  without  sufficient  reasons. 
But  a  charge  may  be  perfectly  groundless 
without  attaching  the  smallest  particle  of 
blame  upon  him  who  brings  it  forward.  Sup- 
pose him  to  have  heard  from  one  or  more, 
presenting  themselves  to  him  in  the  character 
of  percipient  witnesses,  a  story  which,  either 
in  ioiOf  or  perhaps  only  in  cireumataneea,  though 
in  circumstances  of  the  most  material  import- 
ance, should  prove  false  and  mendacious- 
how  is  the  person  who  hears  this,  and  acts 
accordingly,  to  blame?  What  sagacity  can 
enable  a  man  previously  to  legal  investigation, 
a  man  who  has  no  power  that  can  enable  him 
to  insure  correctness  or  completeness  on  the 
part  of  this  extrajudicial  testimony,  to  guard 
against  deception  in  such  a  case?'' — (pp. 
185, 186.) 

Fallacy  of  false  Coruolation, — **Whai  ia  the 
matter  mtn  you^'-^Whai  would  you  have? 
Look  at  the  people  there,  and  there:  tJunk  how 
much  better  ojTyau  are  than  they  are.  Your 
proeperity  and  hhertv  are  obieets  of  their  envyf 
your  inttttutiona  moaela  of  their  imitation,** 

It  is  not  the  desire  to  look  to  the  bright  side 
that  is  blamed:  but  when  a  particular  suffer- 
ing, produced  by  an  assigned  cause,  has  been 
pointed  out,  the  object  of  many  apologists  is 
to  turn  the  eyes  of  inquirers  and  judges  into 
any  other  quarter  in  preference.  If  a  man's 
tenants  were  to  come  with  a  general  encomium 
on  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  instead  of  a 
specified  sum,  would  it  be  accepted  ?  In  a 
court  of  justice,  in  an  action  for  damages,  did 
ever  any  such  device  occur  as  that  of  pleading 
assets  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person  ?  There 
is,  in  fact,  no  country  so  poor  and  so  wretched 
in  every  element  of  prosperity,  in  which  mat- 
ter for  this  argument  might  not  be  found. 
Were  the  prosperity  of  the  country  tenfold  as 
great  as  at  present,  the  absurdity  of  the  aiigu 
ment  would  not  in  the  least  degree  be  lessened 
Why  should  the  smallest  evil  be  endured, 
which  can  be  cured;  because  others  suffer  pap 
tiently  under  greater  evils  ?  Should  the  small- 
est improvement  attainable  be  neglected,  he- 
cause  others  remain  contented  in  a  state  of 
still  greater  inferiority  ? 

''Seriously  and  pointedly  in  the  charactei 
of  a  bar  to  any  measure  of  relief,  no,  nor  tn 
Uie  most  trivial  improvement,  can  it  «iver  be 
employed.    Suppose  a  bill  brought  in  for  eop 
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verting  an  impassable  road  any  where  into  a 
passable  one,  would  any  man  stand  up  to  op- 
pose it,  who  could  find  nothing  better  to  urge 
against  it  than  the  multitude  and  goodness  of 
the  roads  we  have  already  1  No :  when  in  the 
character  of  a  serious  bar  to  the  measure  in 
hand,  be  that  measure  what  it  may,  an  argu- 
ment so  palpably  inapplicable  is  employed,  it 
can  only  be  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  di- 
version ; — of  turning  aside  the  minds  of  men 
from  the  subject  really  in  hand,  to  a  picture, 
which,  by  its  beauty,  it  is  hoped,  may  engross 
the  attention  of  the  assembly,  and  make  them 
forget  for  the  moment  for  what  purpose  they 
came  there." — (pp.  196, 197.) 

The  Quieiistt  or  no  Complaint. — "  A  new  law 
or  measure  being  proposed  in  the  character  of 
a  remedy  for  some  incontestable  abuse  or  evil, 
an  objection  is  frequently  started  to  the  follow- 
ing e^ect>— 'The  measure  is  unnecessary. 
Nobody  complains  of  disorder  in  that  shape, 
in  which  it  is  the  aim  of  your  measure  to  pro- 
pose a  remedy  to  it  But  even  when  no  cause 
of  complaint  has  been  found  to  exist,  especi- 
ally under  governments  which  admit  of  com- 
plaints, men  have  in  general  not  been  slow  to 
complain ;  much  less  where  any  just  cause  of 
complaint  has  existed.'  The  argument  amounts 
to  this  :-^Nobody  complains,  therefore  nobody 
suffers.  It  amounts  to  a  veto  on  all  measures 
of  precaution  or  prevention,  and  goes  to  es- 
tablish a  maxim  in  legislation  directly  opposed 
to  the  most  ordinary  prudence  of  common  life ; 
— ^it  enjoitis  us  to  build  no  parapets  to  a  bridge 
till  the  number  of  accidents  has  raised  an  uni- 
versal clamour."— (pp.  190,  191.) 

Proerastinatof^B  Arguments— ^  Wait  ^  lUtle, 
this  is  not  the  time.*' 

This  is  the  common  argument  of  men,  who, 
being  in  reality  hostile  to  a  measure,  are 
ashamed  or  afraid  of  appearing  to  be  so.  To- 
day  is  the  plea — eternal  exclusion  commonly 
the  object.  It  is  the  same  sort  of  quirk  as  a 
plea  of  abatement  in  law — ^which  is  never  em- 
ployed but  on  the  side  of  a  dishonest  defendant, 
whose  hope  it  is  to  obtain  an  ultimate  triumph, 
by  overwhelming  his  adversary  with  despair, 
impoverishment,  and  lassitude.  Which  is 
the  properest  day  to  do  good  1  which  is  the  pro- 
perest  day  to  remove  a  nuisance?  we  answer, 
the  very  first  day  a  man  can  be  found  to  propose 
the  removal  of  it ;  and  whoever  opposes  the 
removal  of  it  on  that  day  will  (if  he  dare)  op- 
pose it  on  every  other.  There  is  in  the  minds 
of  many  feeble  friends  to  virtue  and  improve- 
ment, an  imaginary  period  for  the  removal  of 
evils,  which  it  woull  oeriainly  be  worth  while 
to  wait  for,  if  there  was  che  smallest  chance  of 
its  ever  arriving — a  period  of  unexampled 
peace  and  prosperity,  when  a  patriotic  king 
and  an  enlightened  mob  united  their  aident 
efforts  for  the  amelioration  of  human  affairs ; 
when  the  oppressor  is  as  delighted  to  give  up 
tne  oppression,  as  the  oppressed  is  to  be  libera- 
ted from  it ;  when  the  difficulty  and  unpopu- 
larity would  be  to  continue  the  evil,  not  to 
abolish  it !  These  are  the  periods  when  fair- 
weather  philosophers  are  willing  to  venture 
oat,  and  hazard  a  little  for  the  general  good. 
If  ut  the  history  of  human  nature  is  so  contrary 
fn  ail  this,  that  almost  all  improvements  are 


made  after  the  bitterest  resistance,  and  in  the 
midst  of  tumults  and  civil  violence — the  worst 
period  at  which  they  can  be  made,  compared 
to  which  any  period  is  eligible,  and  should  be 
seized  hold  of  by  the  friends  of  salutary  re 
form. 

SnaiPs  Pace  arguments — "  One  thing  at  m 
time  !  Not  too  fast  /  Slow  and  sure  / — Import 
ance  of  the  business— extreme  difficulty  of  the 
business— danger  of  innovation — ^need  of  cau- 
tion and  circumspection — impossibility  of  fore- 
seeing all  consequences — danger  of  precipita- 
tion—every thing  should  be  gradual— one  thing 
at  a  time — ^this  is  not  the  time — great  occupa- 
tion at  present — wait  for  more  leisure — ^peo- 
ple well  satisfied — no  petitions  presented — ^no 
complaints  heard — no  such  mischief  has  yet 
taken  place — stay  till  it  has  taken  place! — 
Such  is  the  prattle  which  the  magpie  in  office, 
who,  understanding  nothing,  yet  understands 
that  he  must  have  something  to  say  on  every 
subject,  shouts  out  among  his  auditors  as  a 
succedaneum  to  thought'* — (pp.  203,  204.) 

Vague  Generalities^^Ysgne  generalities  com- 
prehend a  numerous  class  of  fallacies  resorted 
to  by  those  who,  in  preference  to  the  determi- 
nate expressions  wluch  they  might  use,  adopt 
others  more  vague  and  indeterminate. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  tenns,  government, 
laws,  morals,  religion.  Every  body  will  admit 
that  there  are  in  the  world  bad  governments, 
bad  laws,  bad  morals,  and  bad  religions.  The 
bare  circumstance,  therefore,  of  being  engaged 
in  exposing  the  defects  of  government,  law, 
morals,  and  religion,  does  not  of  itself  afford 
the  slightest  presumption  that  a  writer  is 
engaged  in  any  thing  blamable.  If  his  at« 
tack  is  only  directed  against  that  which  is 
bad  in  each,  his  efforts  may  be  productive  of 
good  to  any  extent  This  essential  distinction, 
however,  the  defender  of  abuses  uniformly 
takes  care  to  keep  out  of  sight ;  and  boldly  im- 
putes to  his  antagonists  an  intention  to  sub- 
vert all  government,  law,  morals,  and  rtUgiasL 
Propose  any  thing  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  existing  practice,  in  relation  to 
law,  government,  and  religion,  he  will  treat  you 
with  an  oration  upon  the  necessity  and  ntiiity 
of  law,  government,,  and  religion.  Among  the 
several  cloudy  appellatives  which  hare  been 
commonly  employed  as  cloaks  for  misgovem- 
ment,  there  is  none  more  conspicuous  in  this 
atmosphere  of  illusion  than  the  word  order. 
As  often  as  any  measure  is  brought  forward 
which  has  for  its  object  to  lessen  Uie  sacrifice 
made  by  the  many  to  the  few,  social  order  is  the 
phrase  commonly  opposed  to  its  progress. 

**  By  a  defalcation  made  from  any  part  of 
the  mass  of  factitious  delay,  vexation,  and  ex- 
pense, out  of  which,  and  in  proportion  to  which, 
lawyers'  profit  is  made  to  flow — ^by  any  defal- 
cation made  from  the  mass  of  needless  and 
worse  than  useless  emolument  to  office,  with 
or  without  service  or  pretence  of  service — ^by 
any  addition  endeavoured  to  be  made  to  the 
quantity,  or  improvement  in  the  quality  of  se^ 
vice  rendered,  or  time  bestowed  in  service  ren- 
dered in  return  for  such  emolument — by  every 
endeavour  that  has  for  its  object  the  persxiading 
the  people  to  place  their  fate  at  the  disposal  of 
any  other  agents  than  those  in  whose  hands 
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breaeh  of  trast  is  certain,  due  fulftlment  of  it 
morally  and  physically  impossible— «oeux/  ar^ 
ier  }s  said  to  be  endangered,  and  threatened  to 
be  destroyed." — (p.  234.) 

In  the  same  way  ettablUkmeni  is  a  word  in 
ose  to  protect  the  bad  parts  of  establishments, 
by  charging  those  who  wish  to  remove  or  alter 
them  with  a  wish  to  subyert  all  good  establish- 
ments. 

Ifischierons  fallacies  also  circulate  from 
the  convertible  use  of  what  Mr.  B.  is  pleased  to 
call  dyslogistic  and  eulogistic  terms.  Thus  a 
vast  concern  is  expressed  for  the  liberty  oftht 
prtttt  and  the  utmost  abhorrence  for  its  ticen' 
tiowruM:  but  then,  by  the  licentiousness  of 
the  press  is  meant  every  disclosure  by  which 
aay  abuse  is  brought  to  light  and  exposed  to 
shame— by  the  lUfortif  of  the  press  is  meant  only 
publications  from  which  no  such  inconvenience 
is  to  be  apprehended ;  and  the  fallacy  consists 
in  employing  the  sham  approbation  of  liberty 
as  a  mask  for  the  real  opposition  to  all  free 
discussion.  To  write  a  pamphlet  so  ill  that 
nobody  will  read  it ;  to  animadvert  in  terms 
so  weak  and  insipid  upon  great  evils,  that  no 
disgust  is  excited  at  the  vice,  and  no  appre- 
hension in  the  evil-doer,  is  a  fair  use  of  the 
liber^  of  the  press,  and  is  not  only  pardoned 
by  the  friends  of  government,  but  draws  from 
them  the  most  fervent  eulogium.  The  licen- 
tiousness of  the  press  consists  in  doing  the 
thing  boldly  and  well,  in  striking  terror  into 
the  guilty,  and  in  rousing  the  attention  of  the 

KbUc  to  the  defence  of  their  highest  interests. 
lis  is  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  held  in 
the  greatest  horror  by  timid  and  corrupt  men, 
and  punished  by  semianimous,  semicadaverous 
judges,  with  a  captivity  of  many  years.  In 
Uie  same  manner  the  dyslogistic  and  eulogistic 
fallacies  are  used  in  the  case  of  reform. 

*  Between  all  abuses  whatsoever,  there  ex- 
ists that  connection; — ^between  all  persons 
who  see  each  of  them  any  one  abuse  in  which 
an  advantage  results  to  himself,  there  exists, 
in  point  of  interest,  that  close  and  sufficiently 
understood  connection,  of  which  intimation 
has  been  given  already.  To  no  one  abuse  can 
correction  be  administered  without  endanger- 
ing the  ejustence  of  every  other. 

"If,  then»  with  this  inward  determination 
not  to  suffer,  so  far  as  depends  upon  himself, 
the  adoption  of  any  reform  which  he  is  able  to 
prevent,  it  should  seem  to  him  necessary  or 
adrisahle  to  put  on,  for  a  cover,  the  profession 
or  appearance  of  a  desire  to  contribute  to  such 
reform— in  pursuance  of  the  device  or  fallacy 
here  in  question,  he  will  represent  that  which 
?oes  by  the  name  of  reform  as  distinguisha- 
ble into  two  species ;  one  of  them  a  fit  subject 
for  i^probation,  the  other  for  disapprobation, 
^at  which  he  thus  professes  to  have  marked 
^r  approbation,  he  will  accordingly,  for  the 
expression  of  such  approbation,  characterize 
by  some  adjunct  of  the  eulogistic  cast,  such  as 
Moderate,  for  example,  or  temperate,  or  prae- 
tor practicable. 

"To  the  other  of  these  nominally  distinct 
^P^ies,  he  will,  at  the  same  time,  attach  some 
^4jiuict  of  the  dyslogistic  cast,  such  as  violent, 
^temperatr.,  extravagant,  outrageous,  theoreti- 
cal ipeculative,  and  so  forth. 


"Thus,  then, in  profession  and  to  appearance, 
there  are  in  his  conception  of  the  matter  two 
distinct  and  opposite  species  of  reform,  to  one 
of  which  his  approbation,  to  the  other  his  dis- 
approbation is  attached.  But  the  species  to 
which  his  approbation  is  attached  is  an  empty 
species^-a  species  in  which  nc  individual  is, 
or  is  intended  to  be,  contained. 

"The  species  to  which  his  disapprobation  is 
attached  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  crowded  species, 
a  receptacle  in  which  the  whole  contents  of  the 
genus — of  the  genus  Reform  are  intended  to  be 
included."— (pp.  277,  278.) 

Anti-rational  PaUaeiet. — When  reason  is  in 
opposition  to  a  man*s  interests,  his  study  will 
naturally  be  to  render  the  faculty  itself,  and 
whatever  issues  from  it,  an  object  of  hatred 
and  contempt.  The  sarcasm  and  other  figures 
of  speech  employed  on  the  occasion  are  di- 
rected not  merely  against  reason  but  against 
thought,  as  if  there  were  something  in  the 
faculty  of  thought  that  rendered  the  exercise 
of  it  incompatible  with  useful  and  successful 
practice.  Sometimes  a  plan,  which  would  not 
suit  the  official  person's  interest,  is  without 
more  ado  pronounced  a  speculative  one;  and, 
by  thi^  observation,  all  need  of  rational  and 
deliberate  discussion  is  considered  to  be  super* 
seded.  The  first  efibrt  of  the  corruptionist  is 
to  fix  the  epithet  speculative  upon  any  scheme 
which  he  thinks  may  cherish  the  spirit  of 
reform.  The  ezppessiun  is  hailed  with  the 
greatest  delight  by  bad  and  feeble  men,  and 
repeated  with  the  most  unwearied  energy;  and, 
to  the  word  speculative,  by  way  of  reinforce- 
ment, are  added,  theoretical,  visiotutry,  ekimerieali 
romantic,  Utopian, 

"  Sometimes  a  distinction  is  taken,  and  there* 
upon  a  concession  made.  The  plan  is  good  m 
theory,  but  it  would  be  bad  in  practice,  i.  e.  its 
being  good  in  theory  does  not  hinder  its  being 
bad  in  practice. 

"Sometimes,  as  if  in  consequence  of  a  farther 
progress  made  in  the  art  of  irrationality,  the 
plan  is  pronounced  to  be  too  good  to  be  praetica* 
ble;  and  its  being  so  good  as  it  is,  is  thus  repre- 
sented as  the  veQT  cause  of  its  being  bad  in 
practice. 

"In  short,, such  is  the  perfecvion  &'iV:h.'ch 
this  art  is  at'  length  arrived,  that  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  a  plan's  being  susceptible  of  the 
appellation  of  a  plant  has  been  gravely  stated 
as  a  circumstance  sufficient  to  warrant  its  being 
rejected,  if  not  with  hatred,  at  any  rate  with  a 
sort  of  accompaniment,  which,  to  the  million, 
is  commonly  felt  still  more  galling — with  con- 
tempt"—(p.  296.) 

There  is  a  propensity  to  push  theory  too  far; 
but  what  is  the  just  inference  1  not  that  theo- 
retical propositions  (i.^  all  propositions  of  any 
considerable  comprehension  or  extent)  shouldv 
from  such  their  extent,  be  considered  to  be  false 
in  toto,  but  only  that,  in  the  particular  case, 
inquiry  should  be  made  whether,  supposing  the 
proposition  to  be  in  the  character  of  a  rule 
generally  true,  an  exception  ought  to  be  taken 
out  of  it.  It  might  almost  be  imagined  that 
there  was  something  wicked  or  unwise  in  the 
exercise  of  thought;  for  everybody  feels  a 
necessity  for  disclaiming  it.    "  I  am  net  given 
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to  speeulation ;  I  am  no  friend  lo  theories.'* 
Can  a  man  disclaim  theory,  can  be  disclaim 
speculation,  without  disclaiming  thought  1 

The  description  of  persons  by  whom  this 
fallacy  is  chiefly  employed  are  those  who,  re- 
garding a  plan  as  adverse  to  their  interests, 
and  not  finding  it  on  the  ground  of  general 
utility  exposed  to  any  predominant  objection, 
have  recourse  to  this  objection  in  the  character 
of  an  instrument  of  contempt,  in  the  view  of 
preventing  those  from  looking  into  it  who  might 
have  been  otherwise  disposed.  It  is  by  the  fear 
of  seeing  it  practised  that  they  are  drawn  to 
speak  of  it  as  impracticable.  ^  Upon  the  face 
of  it  (exclaims  some  feeble  or  pensioned  gen- 
tleman), it  carries  that  air  of  plausibility,  that, 
if  you  were  not  upon  your  guard,  might  engage 
^ou  to^  bestow  more  or  less  of  attention  upon 
It;  but  were  you  to  take  the  trouble,  you  would 
find  that  (as  it  is  with  all  these  plans  which 
promise  so  much)  practicability  would  at  last 
be  wanting  to  it  To  save  yourself  from  this 
trouble,  the  wisest  course  you  can  take  is  to 
put  the  plan  aside,  and  to  think  no  more  about 
the  matter."  This  is  always  accompanied  with 
a  peculiar  grin  of  triumph. 

The  whole  of  these  fallacies  maybe  gathered 
together  in  a  little  oration,  which  we  will  de- 
nominate the 

NoodWt  Oration, 

"  What  would  our  ancestors  say  to  this,  sir  1 
HoW  does  this  measure  tally  with  their  institu- 
tions 1  How  does  it  agree  with  their  expe- 
rience 1  Are  we  to  put  the  wisdom  of  yesterday 
in  competition  with  the  wisdom  of  centuries  1 
(HeaTf  hearH  Is  beardless  youth  to  show  no 
respect  for  the  decisions  of  mature  age  1  (Loud 
ariaofluarl  htarl)  If  this  measure  is  right, 
would  it  have  escaped  the  wisdom  of  those 
Saxon  progenitors  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  80  many  of  our  best  political  institutions ! 
Would  the  Dane  have  passed  it  over  1  Would 
the  Norman  have  rejected  it  1  Would  such  a 
notable  discovery  have  been  reserved  for  these 
modem  and  degenerate  times  t  Besides,  sir, 
if  the  measure  itself  is  good,  I  ask  the  honour- 
able gentleman  if  this  is  the  time  for  carrying 
it  into  execution — ^whether,  in  fact,  a  more  un- 
fortunate period  could  have  been  selected  than 
that  which  he  has  chosen !  If  this  were  an 
ordinary  measure,  I  should  not  oppose  it  with 
so  much  vehemence ;  but,  sir,  it  caills  in  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  an  irrevocable  law— of  a 
law  passed  at  the  memorable  period  of  the 
Revolution.  What  right  have  we,  sir,  to  break 
down  this  firm  column,  on  which  the  great 
men  of  that  day  stamped  a  character  of  eter- 
nity 1  Are  not  all  authorities  against  this  mea- 
sure, Pitt,  Fox,  Cicero,  and  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor-Generall  The  proposition  is  new, 
fir ;  it  h  the  first  time  it  wa^  ever  heard  in  this 
house.  I  am  not  prepared,  sir— this  house  is 
not  prepared,  to  receive  iu  The  measure  im- 
plies a  distrust  of  his  majesty's  government; 
their  disapproval  is  sufficient  to  warrant  oppo- 
sition. Precaution  only  is  requisite  where 
danger  is  apprehended.  Here  Uie  high  cha- 
racter of  the  individuals  in  question  is  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  against  any  ground  of  alarm. 
Give  not,  then,  your  sanction  to  this  measure ; 


for,  whatever  be  its  character,  if  you  do  gin 
your  sanction  to  it,  the  same  man  by  whom 
this  is  proposed,  will  propose  to  you  others  lo 
which  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  your  con< 
sent    I  care  very  little,  sir,  for  the  ostensible 
measure ;  but  what  is  there  behind  1  What  an 
the  honourable  gentleman's  future  schemes! 
If  we  pass  this  bill,  what  fresh  concessions 
may  he  not  require  1    What  farther  degrada* 
tion  is  he  planning  for  his  country!    Talk  of 
evil  and  inconvenience,  sir!  look  to  other 
countries*-study  other  aggregations  and  socie- 
ties of  men,  and  then  see  whether  the  laws  of 
this  country  demand  a  remedy,  or  deserve  a 
panegyric     Was  the  honourable  gentleman 
(let  me  ask  him)  always  of  this  way  of  think- 
ing ?    Bo  I  not  remember  when  he  was  the 
advocate    in    this    house    of    very   opposite 
opinions  t    I  not  only  quarrel  with  his  present 
sentiments,  sir,  but  I  declare  very  frankly  I  do 
not  like  the  party  with  which  he  acts.   If  bis 
own  motives  were  as  pure  as  possible,  thej 
cannot  but  suffer  contamination  from  those 
with  whom  he  is  politically  associated.   This 
measure  may  be  a  boon  to  the  constitution,  bat 
I  will  accept  no  favour  to  the  constitution  from 
such  hands.   (Loud  crin  of  hear!  htarl)  I  pro- 
fess myself,  sir,  an  honest  and  upright  member 
of  the  British  Parliament,  and  I  am  not  afraid 
to  profess  myself  an  enemy  to  all  change,  and 
all  innovation.    I  am  satisfied  with  things  as 
they  are  ;  and  it  will  be  my  pride  and  pleasar^ 
to  hand  down  this  country  to  my  children  as  I 
received  it  from  those  who  preceded  me.  The 
honourable  gentleman  pretends  to  justify  the 
severity  with  which  he  has  attacked  the  noble 
lord  who  presides  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
But  I  say  such  attacks  are  pregnant  with  mis- 
chief to  government  itself.    Oppose  ministers, 
you  oppose  government:  disgrace  ministers, 
you  disgrace  government:  bring  ministers  into 
contempt,  you  bring  government  into  contempt; 
and  anarchy  and  civil  war  are  the  conse* 
quences.    Besides,  sir,  the  measure  is  unne- 
cessary. Nobody  complains  of  disorder  in  that 
shape  in  which  it  is  the  aim  of  your  measare 
to  propose  a  remedy  to  it    The  business  is 
one  of  the  greatest  importance ;  there  is  need 
of  the  greatest  caution  and  circumspection. 
Do  not  let  us  be  precipitate,  sir ;  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  foresee  all  consequences.    Every  thing 
should  be  gradual ;  the  example  of  a  neighbonr- 
ing  nation  should  fill  us  with  alanp !   The 
honourable  genUeman  has  taxed  me  with  illibe- 
rality,  sir.    I  deny  the  charge.    I  hale  innova- 
tion, but  I  love  improvement    1  am  an  enemy 
to  the  corruption  of  government,  but  I  defend 
its  influence.    I  dread  reform,  but  I  dread  it 
only  when  it  is  intemperate.    I  consider  the 
liberty  of  the  press  as  the  great  palladinnof 
the  constitution;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  hold 
the  licentiousness  of  the  press  in  the  greatest 
abhorrence.    Nobody  is  more  conscious  than 
I  am  of  the  splendid  abilities  of  the  honourable 
mover,  but  I  tell  him  at  once,  his  scheme  m 
too  good  to  be  practicable.     It  savours  w 
Utopia.   It  looks  well  in  theory,  but  it  won  t  do 
in  practice.    It  will  not  do,  I  repeat,  sir,  » 
practice ;  and  so  the  advocates  of  the  measure 
will  find,  if,  unfortunately,  it  should  find  its  way 
through  Parliament    (Clutn.)   The  source oi 
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■litMiniptioii  to  which  the  bonoorahle  mem* 
her  alludes,  is  in  the  minds  of  the  people ;  so 
luk  and  extensive  is  that  eorniptioD,  that  no 
political  reform  can  have  any  effect  in  remov* 
ing  it  Instead  of  reforming  others— -instead 
of  reibnning  the  state,  the  constitution,  and 
every  thing  that  is  most  excellent,  let  each  man 
re£>rm  himself!  let  him  look  at  home,  he  will 
find  there  enough  to  do,  without  looking  abroad, 
and  aiming  at  what  is  oat  of  his  power.  {Loud 
Aon,)  And  now,  sir,  as  it  is  frequently  the 
custom  in  this  house  to  end  with  a  quotation, 
and  as  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me  in  the 
debate  has  anticipated  me  in  my  favourite 
quotation  of  the  'Strong  pull  and  the  long 
pull,'  I  shall  end  with  the  memorable  words  of 
the  assembled  Barons— Ab/umui  kget  Jinglia 


''Upon  the  whole,  the  following  are  the 
characters  which  appertain  in  common  to  all 
the  several  arguments  here  distinguished  by 
Uie  name  of  fallacies : — 

"  1.  Whatever  be  the  measure  in  hand,  they 
are,  with  relation  to  it,  irrelevant 

**  2.  They  are  all  of  them  such,  that  the  ap- 
plication of  these  irrelevant  arguments  affords 
a  presumption  either  of  the  weakness  or  total 
absence  of  relevant  arguments  on  the  side  on 
which  they  are  employed. 

"3.  To  any  good  purpose  they  are  all  of 
them  unnecessary. 

■*4.  They  are  all  of  them  mot  only  capable 
of  being  applied,  but  actually  in  the  habit  of 
being  applied,  and  with  advantage,  to  bad  pur- 
poses, viz.,  to  the  obstruction  and  defeat  of  all 
saeh  measures  as  have  for  their  object  the 


removal  of  the  abuses  or  other  imperfeetions 
still  discernible  in  the  frame  and  practice  of 
the  government 

**&,  By  means  of  their  irreletancy,  they  alt 
of  them  consume  and  misapply  time,  thereby 
obstructing  the  course  and  retarding  the  pro- 
gress of  all  necessary  and  useful  business. 

^6*  By  that  irritative  quality  which,  in 
virtue  of  their  irrelevancy,  with  the  improbity 
or  weakness  of  which  it  is  indicative,  they 
possess,  all  of  them,  in  a  degree  more  or  lesa 
considerable,  but  in  a  more  particular  degree 
such  of  them  as  consist  in  personalities,  Uiey 
are  productive  of  ill-humour,  which  in  some 
instances  has  been  productive  of  bloodshed, 
and  is  continually  productive,  as  above,  of 
waste  of  time  and  hinderance  of  business. 

**  7.  On  the  part  of  those  who,  whether  in 
spoken  or  written  discourses,  give  utterance 
to  them,  they  are  indicative  either  of  impro- 
bity or  intellectual  weakness,  or  of  a  contempt 
for  the  understanding  of  those  on  whose  minds 
they  are  destined  to  operate. 

^9,  On  the  part  of  those  on  whom  they 
operate,  they  are  indicative  of  intellectual 
weakness ;  and  on  the  part  of  those  in  and  by 
whom  they  are  pretended  to  operate,  they  are 
indicative  of  improbity,  viz.,  in  the  shape  of 
insincerity.  ' 

**  The  practical  conclusion  is,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  acceptance,  and  thence  the 
utterance,  of  them  can  be  prevented,  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  public  will  be  strengthend, 
the  morals  of  the  public  will  be  purified,  and 
the  practice  of  government  improved."— Cpiv 
359,  360.) 


WATERTON.* 


[EniRBtrROH  Review,  1826.] 


If  a.  WATnrrow  is  a  Roman  Catholic  gen- 
tleman of  Yorkshire,  of  good  fortune,  who, 
iaslnd  of  passing  his  life  at  balls  and  assem- 
Uies,  has  preferred  living  with  Indians  and 
Boakeys  in  the  forests  of  Guiana.  He  ap- 
pears in  early  life  to  have  been  seized  with  an 
OBcoBqiterable  aversion  to  Piccadilly,  and  to 
tbat  train  of  meteorological  questions  and 
laswers,  which  forms  Uie  great  staple  of 
polite  English  conversation.  From  a  dislike 
to  the  regular  form  of  a  journal,  he  throws 
bis  travels  into  detached  pieces,  which  he, 
nther  affectedly,  calls  Wanderings«*and  of 
vhieh  we  shall  proceed  to  give  some  account 

His  first  Wandering  was  in  the  year  1812, 
Ihrou^  the  wilds  of  Demerara  fiid  Essequibo, 
%  part  of  d-'devant  Dutch  Guiana,  in  South 
America.    The  sun  exhausted  him  by  day,  the 
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musquitoes  bit  him  by  night ;  but  on  went  Mr< 
Charles  Waterton ! 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  us  in  this  ex- 
traordinary chronicle,  is  the  genuine  zeal  and 
inexhaustible  delight  with  which  all  the  bar- 
barous countries  he  visits  are  described.  He 
seems  to  love  the  forests,  the  tigers,  and  the 
apes  ;-*to  be  rejoiced  that  he  is  the  only  man 
there ;  that  he  has  left  his  species  far  away ; 
and  is  at  last  in  the  midst  of  his  blessed 
baboons!  He  writes  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  force  and  vigour;  and  contrives  to 
in^se  into  his  reader  tbat  admiration  of  the 
great  works,  and  undisturbed  scenes  of  na- 
ture, 'Thich  animates  his  style,  and  has  influ- 
enced his  life  and  practice.  There  is  some- 
thing, too,  to  be  highly  respected  and  praised 
in  the  conduct  of  a  country  gentleman,  who, 
instead  of  exhausting  life  in  the  chase,  has 
dedicated  a  considerable  portion  of  it  to  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  There  are  so  many 
temptations  to  complete  idlenes»  in  the  life  of 
a  country  gentleman,  so  many  examples  of  it, 
and  so  much  loss  to  the  communitv  from  «t, 
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that  every  exception  from  the  practice  is  de- 
serving of  great  praise.  Some  countiy  gen- 
tlemen must  remain  to  do  the  business  of  tiieir 
counties;  btit,  in  general,  there  are  many 
more  than  are  wanted ;  and,  generally  speak- 
ing also,  they  are  a  class  who  should  be 
stimulated  to  greater  exertions.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  a  squire  of  large  fortune  in  Lincoln- 
shire, might  have  giv  in  up  his  existence  to 
double-barrelled  guns  and  persecutions  of 
poachers — and  all  the  benefits  derived  from 
his  wealth,  industry,  and  personal  exertion  in 
the  cause  of  science  would  have  been  lost  to 
the  community. 

Mr.  Waterton  complains,  that  the  trees  of 
Guiana  are  not  more  than  six  yards  in  circum- 
ference—a magnitude  in  trees  which  it  is  not 
easy  for  a  Scotch  imagination  to  reach. 
Among  these,  pre-eminent  in  height  rises  the 
mora— upon  whose  top  branches,  when  naked 
by  age,  or  dried  by  accident,  is  perched  the 
toucan,  too  high  for  the  gun  of  the  fowler ; — 
around  this  are  the  green  heart,  famous  for 
hardness;  the  tough  hackea;  the  ducalabali, 
surpassing  mahogany ;  the  ebony  and  letter- 
wood,  exceeding  Uie  most  beautiful  woods  of 
the  Old  World ;  the  locust-tree,  3rielding  copal ; 
and  the  hayawa  and  olou-trees,  furnishing 
sweet-smelling  resin.  Upon  the  top  of  the 
mora  grows  the  fig-tree.  The  bush-rope 
joins  tree  and  tree,  so  as  to  render  the  forest 
impervious,  as,  descending  from  on  high,  it 
takes  root  as  soon  as  its  extremity  touches  the 
ground,  and  appears  like  shrouds  and  stays 
supporting  the  mainmast  of  a  line-of-battle 
ship. 

Demerara  yields  to  no  country  in  the  world 
in  her  birds.  The  mud  is  flaming  with  the 
scarlet  curlew.  At  sunset,  the  pelicans  return 
from  the  sea  to  the  courada  trees.  Among 
the  flowers  are  the  humming-birds.  Tiie 
eolumbine,  gallinaceous,  and  passerine  tribes 
people  the  fruit-trees.  At  the  close  of  day, 
the  vampires,  or  winged  bats,  suck  the  blood 
of  the  traveller,  and  cool  him  by  the  flap  of 
their  wings.  Nor  has  nature  forgotten  to 
amuse  herself  here  in  the  composition  of 
snakes: — the  camoudi  has  been  killed  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  long ;  he  does  not  act  by 
venom,  but  by  size  and  convolution.  The 
Spaniards  affirm  that  he  grows  to  the  length 
of  eighty  feet,  and  that  he  will  swallow  a  bull ; 
but  Spaniards  love  the  superlative.  There  is 
a  tohiptnakt  of  a  beautiful  green.  The  labarri 
snake  ol  a  dirty  brown,  who  kills  you  in  a  few 
minutes.  Every  lovely  colour  under  heaven 
is  lavished  upon  the  counachouchi,  the  most 
venomous  of  reptiles,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  the  htuh-mtuter,  Man  and  beast,  says  Mr. 
Waterton,  fly  before  him,  and  allow  him  to 
pursue  an  undisputed  path. 

We  consider  the  following  description  of  the 
various  sounds  in  these  wild  regions  as  very 
striking,  and  done  with  very  considerable 
powers  of  style. 

"  He  whose  eye  can  distinguish  the  various 
iMsauties  of  uncultivated  nature,  and  whose 
car  is  not  shut  to  the  wWA  sounds  in  the 
woods,  will  be  delighted  in  passing  up  the 
river  Demerara.  Every  now  and  Uien,  the 
maam  or  tinamoa  sends  forth  one  long  and 


plaintive  whistle  from  tlie  depth  ol  the  forest. 
and  then  stops;  whilst  the  yelping  of  te 
toucan,  and  the  shrill  voice  of  the  bird  called 
pi-pi-yo,  are  heard  during  the  intervaL  The 
campanero  never  fails  to  attract  the  attentioa 
of  the  passenger :  at  a  distance  of  nearly  three 
miles  you  may  hear  this  snow-white  bird 
tolling  every  four  or  five  minutes,  like  the 
distant  convent  bell.  From  six  to  nine  in  the 
morning,  the  forests  resound  with  the  mingled 
cries  and  strains  of  the  feathered  race ;  after 
this  they  gradually  die  away.  From  eleven  ti> 
three,  ail  nature  is  hushed  as  in  a  midnight 
silence,  and  scarce  a  note  is  heard,  saving 
that  of  the  campanero  and  the  pi-pi-yo ;  it  is 
then  that,  oppressed  by  the  solar  heat,  the 
birds  retire  to  the  thickest  shade,  and  wait  for 
the  refreshing  cool  of  evening. 

"At  sundown  the  vampires,  bats,  and  goat- 
suckers, dart  from  their  lonely  retreat,  and 
skim  along  the  trees  on  the  river^s  bank.  The 
different  kinds  of  frogs  almost  stun  the  ear 
with  their  hoarse  and  hollow-sounding  croak- 
ing, while  the  owls  and  goatsuckers  lament 
and  mourn  all  night  long. 

**  About  two  hours  before  daybreak  you  will 
hear  the  red  monkey  moaning  as  though  in 
deep  distress ;  the  houtou,  a  solitary  bird,  and 
only  found  in  the  thickest  recesses  of  the 
forest,  distinctly  articulates,  <  houtou,  houtou,' 
in  a  low  and  plaintive  tone,  an  hour  before 
sunrise;  the  maam  whistles  about  the  same 
hour;  the  hannaquoi,  pataca,  and  marondi 
announce  his  near  approach  to  the  eastern 
horizon,  and  the  parrots  and  paroquets  confirm 
his  arrival  there." — (jrp.  18—16.) 

Our  good  Quixote  of  Demerara  is  a  little 
too  fond  of  apostrophizing : — **  Traveller !  dost 
thou  think!  Resuler!  dost  thou  imagine !** 
Mr.  Waterton  should  remember,  that  the 
whole  merit  of  these  violent  deviations  from 
common  style  depends  upon  their  rarity,  and 
that  nothing  does,  for  ten  pages  together,  but 
the  indicative  mood.  This  fault  gives  an  air 
of  afi*ectation  to  the  writing  of  Mr.  Waterton, 
which  we  believe  to  be  foreign  from  his  cha- 
racter and  nature.  We  do  not  wish  to  deprive 
him  of  these  indulgences  altogether;  but 
merely  to  put  him  upon  an  allowance,  and 
upon  such  an  allowance  as  will  give  to  these 
figures  of  speech  the  advantage  of  surprise 
and  relief. 

This  gentleman's  delight  and  exultation  al- 
ways appear  to  increase  as  he  loses  sight  of 
European  inventions,  and  comes  to  something 
purely  Indian.  Speaking  of  an  Indian  thb^ 
he  says, — 

*<  They  had  only  one  gun,  and  it  appeared 
rusty  and  neglected;  but  their  poisoned  wea- 
pons were  in  fine  order.  Their  blow-pipei 
hung  from  t^  roof  of  the  hut,  carefully  sot* 
pended  by  a  silk  grass  cord ;  and  on  taking  a 
nearer  view  of  them,  no  dust  seemed  to  have 
collected  there,  nor  had  the  spider  spun  the 
smallest  web  on  them ;  which  showed  tnat  they 
wexf  in  constant  use*  The  quivers  were  close 
by  them,  with  the  jaw-bone  of  the  fish  pirai 
tied  by  a  string  to  their  brim,  and  a  small 
wicker-basket  of  wild  cotton,  which  hast 
down  to  the  centre ;  they  were  nearlv  full  » 
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MMMMd  arrowb.  It  was  with  dlffiealty  these 
IndiaBS  could  he  persuaded  to  part  with  any  of 
the  Wonrali  poison,  though  a  good  price  was 
olfered  for  it:  they  gave  us  to  understand  that 
it  was  powder  and  shot  to  them»  and  very  diffi- 
cult to  be  procured."— ^pp.  84,  85.) 

A  wicker-basket  of  wild  cotton,  full  of  poi- 
soned arrows,  for  shooting  fish !  This  is  In- 
dian with  a  vengeance.  We  fairly  admit  that, 
in  the  contemplation  of  such  utensils,  every 
trait  of  ciriiized  life  is  completely  and  effectu- 
ally banished. 

Oae  of  the  strange  and  fanciful  objects  of 
Mr.  Waterton's  journey  was,  to  obtain  a  better 
kncwledge  of  the  composition  and  nature  of  the 
WouaraU  poison,  the  ingredient  with  which  the 
Indians  poison  their  arrows.  In  the  wilds  of 
Essequibo,  far  away  from  any  European  set- 
tlements, there  is  a  tribe  of  Indians  known  by 
the  name  of  Maanuhu  The  Wourali  poison  is 
osed  by  all  the  South  American  savages,  be- 
twixt the  Amazon  and  the  Oroonoque ;  but  the 
Maeoushi  Indians  manufacture  it  with  the 
greatest  skill,  and  of  the  greatest  strength.  A 
▼ine  grows  in  the  forest  called  Wourali ;  and 
from  this  vine,  together  with  a  good  deal  of 
nonsense  and  absurdity,  the  poison  is  prepared. 
When  a  native  of  Macoushia  goes  in  quest  of 
feathered  game,  he  seldom  carries  his  bow  and 
arrows.  It  is  the  blow-pipe  he  then  uses.  The 
reed  grows  to  an  amazing  length,  as  the  part 
the  Indians  use  is  from  10  to  11  feet  long,  and 
DO  tapering  can  be  perceived,  one  end  being  as 
thick  as  another ;  nor  is  there'  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  a  knot  or  joint.  The  end  which  is 
applied  to  the  mouth  is  tied  round  with  a  small 
iilk  grass  cord.  The  arrow  is  from  nine  to 
ten  inches  long ;  it  is  made  out  of  the  leaf  of 
a  palm-tree,  and  pointed  as  sharp  as  a  needle  : 
about  an  inch  of  the  pointed  end  is  poisoned : 
the  other  end  is  burnt  to  make  it  still  harder ; 
and  wild  cotton  is  put  round  it  for  an  inch  and 
a  hair.  The  quiver  holds  from  500  to  600  ar- 
rows, is  from  12  to  14  inches  long,  and  in 
ihape  like  a  dice-box.  With  a  quiver  of  these 
poisoned  arrows  over  his  shoulder,  and  his 
blov-pipe  in  his  hand,  the  Indian  stalks  into 
the  forest  in  quest  of  his  feathered  game. 

**  These  generally  sit  high  up  in  the  tall  and 
tafted  trees,  but  still  are  not  out  of  the  Indian's 
reach ;  for  his  blow-pipe,  at  its  greatest  eleva- 
tion, will  send  an  arrow  three  hundred  feet. 
Silent  as  midnight  he  steals  under  them,  and  so 
camioosly  does  he  tread  the  ground,  that  the 
fallen  leaves  rustle  not  beneath  his  feet.  His 
ears  are  open  to  the  least  sound,  while  his 
eye,  keen  as  that  of  the  lynx,  is  employed  in 
finding  out  the  game  in  the  thickest  shade. 
Often  he  imitates  their  cry,  and  decoys  them 
from  tree  to  tree,  till  they  are  within  range  of 
his  tabe.  Then  taking  a  poisoned  arrow  from 
his  quiver, he  puts  it  in  the  blow-pipe,  and  col- 
lecu  his  breath  for  the  fatal  puff. 

''About  two  feet  from  the  end  through  which 
he  blows,  there  arc  fastened  two  teeth  of  the 
fteonri,  and  these  serve  htm  for  a  sight.  Silent 
^Qd  swift  the  arrow  flies,  and  seldom  fails  to 
Pi^e  the  object  at  which  it  is  sent.  Some- 
^nes  the  wounded  bird  remains  in  the  same 
^  where  it  was  shot,  but  in  three  minutes 
^U  down  at  the  Indian's  feet.    Should  he  take 


wing,  his  flight  is  of  short  duration,  and  the 
Indian  following  in  the  direction  he  has  gone, 
is  sure  to  find  him  dead. 

**  It  is  natural  to  imagine  that,  when  a  slight 
wound  only  is  inflicted,  the  game  will  make  its 
escape.  Far  otherwise;  the  Wonrali  poison 
instantaneously  mixes  with  blood  or  water,  so 
that  if  you  wet  your  finger,  and  dash  it  along 
the  poisoned  arrow  in  the  quickest  manner 
possible,  you  are  sure  to  carry  off  some  of  the 
poison. 

"  Though  three  minutes  generally  elapse  be- 
fore the  convulsions  come  on  in  the  wounded 
bird,  still  a  stupor  evidently  takes  place  sooner, 
and  this  stupor  manifests  itself  by  an  apparent 
unwillingness  in  the  bird  to  move.  This  was 
very  visible  in  a  dying  fowl."  (pp.  60 — 62.) 

The  flesh  of  the  game  is  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  injured  by  the  poison  ;  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear to  be  corrupted  sooner  than  that  killed  by 
the  gun  or  knife.  For  the  larger  animals,  an 
arrow  with  a  poisoned  spike  is  used. 

**  Thus  armed  with  deadly  poison,  and  hun- 
gry as  the  hyena,  he  ranges  through  the  forest 
in  quest  of  the  wild  beasts'  track.  No  hound 
can  act  a  surer  part.  Without  clothes  to  fetter 
htm,  or  shoes  to  bind  his  feet,  he  observes  the 
footsteps  of  the  game,  where  an  European  eye 
could  not  discern  the  smallest  vestige.  He 
pursues  it  through  all  its  turns  and  windings, 
with  astonishing  perseverance,  and  success 
generally  crowns  his  efforts.  The  animal,  after 
receiving  the  poisoned  arrow,  seldom  retreats 
two  hundred  paces  before  it  drops. 

**  In  passing  over  land  from  the  Essequibo  to 
the  Demerara  we  fell  in  with  a  herd  of  wild 
hogs.  Though  encumbered  with  baggage,  and 
fatigued  with  a  hard  day's  walk,  an  Indian  got 
his  bow  ready,  and  let  fly  a  poisoned  arrow  at 
one  of  them.  It  entered  the  cheek-bone,  and 
broke  off.  The  wild  hog  was  found  quite  dead 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy  paces  from  the 
place  where  he  had  been  shot.  He  afforded  us 
an  excellent  and  wholesome  supper." — (p.  66.) 

Being  a  Wourali  poison  fancier,  Mr.  Water- 
ton  has  recorded  several  instances  of  the  power 
of  his  favourite  drug.  A  sloth  poisoned  by  it 
went  gently  to. sleep,  and  died!  a  large  ox, 
weighing  one  thousand  pounds,  was  shot  with 
three  arrows;  the  poison  took  effect  in  four 
minutes,  and  in  twenty-five  minutes  he  was 
dead.  The  death  seems  to  be  very  gentle ;  and 
resembles  more  a  quiet  apoplexy,  brought  on  by 
hearing  a  long  story,  than  any  other  kind  of 
death.  If  an  Indian  happens  to  be  wounded 
with  one  of  these  arrows,  he  considers  it  as  cer* 
tain  death.  We  have  reason  to  congratulate  our- 
selves, that  our  method  of  terminating  disputes 
is  by  sword  and  pistol,  and  not  by  these  medi* 
cated  pins;  which,  we  presume,  will  become 
the  weapons  of  gentlemen  in  the  new  republics 
of  South  America. 

The  Hcond  journey  of  Mr.  Waterton,  in  the 
year  1816,  was  to  Pemambuco,  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  from 
thence  he  proceeds  to  Cayenne.  His  plan  was 
to  have  ascended  the  Amazon  from  Para,  and 
get  into  the  Rio  Negro,  and  from  thence  to  have 
returned  towards  the  source  of  the  Essequib«i, 
in  order  to  examine  the  Crystal  Mountains,  and 
to  look  once  more  for  Lake  Parima,  or  t^« 
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White  Sea;  but  on  arriving  at  Cayenne,  he 
found  that  to  beat  up  the  Amazon  would  be  long 
and  tedious ;  he  left  Cayenne,  therefore,  in  an 
American  ship  for  Paramaribo,  went  through 
the  interior  to  Coryntin,  stopped  a  few  days  at 
New  Amsterdam,  and  proceeded  to  Demerara. 

**  Leave  behind  you"  (he  says  to  the  traveller) 
"your  high-seasoned  dishes,  your  wines,  and 
your  delftfacies;  carry  nothing  but^what  is 
necessary  for  your  own  comfort,  and  the  object 
.'n  view,  and  depend  upon  the  skill  of  an  Indian, 
or  your  own,  for  fish  and  game.    A  sheet,  about 
twelve  feet  long,  ten  wide,  painted,  and  with 
oop-holes  on  each  side,  will  be  of  great  ser- 
vice :  in  a  few  minutes  you  can  suspend  it  be- 
wizt  two  trees  in  the  shape  of  a  roof.    Under 
his,  in  your  hammock,  you  may  defy  the  pelt- 
ng  shower,  and  sleep  heedless  of  the  dews  of 
light.    A  hat,  a  shirt,  and  a  light  pair  of 
rowsers,  will  be  all  the  raiment  you  require. 
Custom  will  soon  teach  you  to  tread  lightly  and 
barefoot  on  the  little  inequalities  of  the  ground, 
ind  show  you  how  to  pass  on,  un wounded, 
imid  the  mantling  briars." — (pp.  112, 113.) 

Snakes  are  certainly  an  annoyance;  but 
ihe  snake,  though  high-spirited,  is  not  quarrel* 
x>me ;  he  considers  his  fangs  to  be  given  for 
lefence,  and  not  for  annoyance,  and  never  in* 
4icts  a  wound  but  to  defend  existence.  If  you 
:read  upon  him,  he  puts  you  to  death  for  your 
olumsiness,  merely  because  he  does  not  under- 
jtand  what  your  clumsiness  means ;  and  cer* 
tainly  a  snake,  who  feels  fourteen  or  fifteen 
stone  stamping  upon  his  tail,  has  little  time  for 
reflection,  and  may  be  allowed  to  be  poisonous 
and  peevish.  American  tigers  generally  run 
Away — ^from  which  several  respectable  gentle* 
nen  in  Parliament  inferred,  in  the  American 
war,  that  American  soldiers  would  run  away 
ilso! 

The  description  of  the  birds  is  very  animated 
ind  interesting;  but  how  far  does  the  gentle 
^ader  imagine  the  campanero  may  be  heard, 
whose  size  is  that  of  a  jay  1  Perhaps  300  jrards. 
Poor  innocent,  ignorant  reader!  unconscious 
of  what  nature  has  done  in  the  forests  of  Cay* 
-{nne,  and  measuring  the  force  of  tropical  into- 
nation by  the  sounds  of  a  Scotch  duck !  The 
campanero  may  be  heard  three  miles! — ^this 
jingle  little  bird  being  more  powerful  than  the 
belfry  of  a  cathedral,  ringing  for  a  new  dean — 
iust  appointed  on  account  of  shabby  politics, 
small  understanding,  and  good  family ! 

• 

"The  fifth  species  is  the  celebrated  campa- 
leio  of  the  Spaniards,  called  dara  by  the  In* 
lians,and  bell-bird  by  the  English.  He  is  about 
he  size  of  the  jay.  His  plumage  is  white  as 
^aow.  On  his  forehead  rises  a  spiral  tube 
fiearly  three  inches  long.  It  is  jet  black,  dotted 
ill  over  with  small  white  feathers.  It  has  a 
jommanication  with  the  palate,  and  when 
illed  with  air,  looks  like  a  spire ;  when  empty, 
<t  becomes  pendulous.  His  note  is  loud  and 
clear,  like  the  sound  of  a  bell,  and  may  be  heard 
\t  the  distance  of  three  miles.  In  the  midst  of 
^ese  extensive  wilds,  generally  on  the  dried 
.op  of  an  aged  mora,  almost  out  of  gun  reach, 
/on  will  see  the  campanero.  No  sound  or  song 
(rem  any  cf  the  winged  inhabitants  of  the  forest, 


not  even  the  clearly  pronounced  '  Wlnp-poor 
Will,'  from  the  goatsucker,  causes  sweh  as 
tonishment  as  die  toll  of  the  campanero* 

**  With  many  of  the  feathered  race  he  payi 
the  common  tribute  of  a  morning  and  an  eT«» 
ing  song;  and  even  when  the  meridian  son  has 
shut  in  silence  the  months  of  almost  the  whole 
of  animated  nature,  the  campanero  still  cheers 
the  foresL  You  hear  his  toll,  and  then  a  pauae 
for  a  minute,  then  another  toll,  and  then  a 
pause,  again,  and  then  a  toll,  and  again  a 
pause." — (pp.  117,  118.) 

It  Is  impossible  to  contradict  a  gentleman 
who  has  been  in  the  forests  of  Cayenne ;  but 
we  are  determined,  as  soon  as  a  campanero  is 
brought  to  England,  to  make  him  toll  in  a  pub> 
lie  place,  and  have  the  distance  measured. 
The  toucan  has  an  enormous  bill,  makes  a 
noise  like  a  puppy  dog,  and  lays  his  eggs  in 
hollow  trees.  How  astonishing  are  the  freaks 
and  fkncies  of  nature !  To  what  purpose,  we 
say,  is  a  bird  placed  in  the  woods  of  Cayenne, 
with  a  bill  a  yard  long,  making  a  noise  like  a 
puppy  dog,  and  laying  eggs  in  hollow  trees! 
The  toucans,  to  be  sure,  might  retort,  to  what 
purpose  were  gentlemen  in  Bond  street  created! 
To  what  purpose  were  certain  foolish,  prating 
members  of  Parliament  created ! — ^pestering  the 
House  of  Commons  with  their  ignorance  and 
folly,  and  impeding  the  business  of  the  country? 
There  is  no  end  of  such  questions.  So  we  will 
not  enter  into  the  metaphysics  of  the  toucan. 
The  houtou  ranks  high  in  beauty ;  his  whole 
body  is  green,  his  wings  and  tail  blue;  bis 
crown  is  of  black  and  blue ;  he  makes  no  nest, 
but  rears  his  young  in  the  sand. 

''The  cassique,  in  size,  is  larger  than  the 
starling ;  he  courts  the  society  of  man,  bat  dis- 
dains to  live  by  his  labours.  When  nature 
calls  for  support,  he  repairs  to  the  neighbour- 
ing forest,  and  there  partakes  of  the.  store  of 
fruits  and  seeds,  which  she  has  produced  in 
abundance  for  her  atrial  tribes.  When  his 
repast  is  over,  he  returns  to  man,  and  pays  the 
little  tribute  which  he  owes  him  for  his  protec- 
tion ;  he  takes  his  station  on  a  tree  close  to  bis 
house;  and  there,  for  hours  together,  pours 
forth  a  succession  of  imitative  notes.  His 
own  song  is  sweet,  but  very  short.  If  a  toucan 
be  velping  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  drops  it, 
and  imitates  him.  Then  he  will  amuse  his 
protector  with  the  cries  of  the  difierent  species 
of  the  woodpecker ;  and  when  the  sheep  bleat, 
he  will  distinctly  answer  them.  Then  com^ 
his  own  song  again,  and  if  a  puppy  dog  or  a 
guinea  fowl  interrupt  him,  he  takes  them  off 
admirably,  and  by  his  difierent  gestures  daring 
the  time,  you  would  conclude  that  he  enjoys 
the  sport 

"The  cassique  is  gregarious,  and  imitates 
any  sound  he  hears  with  such  exactness  that 
he  goes  by  no  other  name  than  that  of  moflk* 
ing-bird  amongst  the  colonists." — (pp.  1S7 
12*8.) 

There  is  no  end  to  the  extraordinary  soisei 
of  the  forest  of  Cayenne.  The  woodpecker,  io 
striking  against  the  tree  with  his  bill,  makes  a 
sound  so  loud,  that  Mr.  Waterton  says  it  r^ 
minds  you  more  of  a  wood-cutter  than  a  biri 
While  lying  in  your  hammock,  you  hear  tb« 
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lamenting  like  one  in  deep  distress 
— €  stranger  would  take  it  for  a  Weir  mnrdered 
by  ThortelL 

"Sappose  yourself  in  hopeless  sorrow,  begin 
with  a  high  loud  note,  and  pronounce,  *  ha,  ha, 
ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,'  CACh  note  lower  and  lower, 
till  the  last  is  scarcely  heard,  pausing  a  mo- 
Bent  or  two  betwixt  every  note,  and  you  will 
have  some  idea  of  the  moaning  of  the  largest 
goatsucker  in  Demerara." — (p.  141.) 

One  species  of  the  goatsacker  cries,  **  Who 
are  yon !  who  are  you  1"  Another  exclaims, 
**  Work  away,  work  away."  A  third,  **  Willy 
come  go,  Willy  come  go."  A  fourth, «« Whip 
|x»T  Will,  whip  poor  Will."  It  is  very  flatter- 
iog  to  us  that  they  should  all  speak  EnglithJ — 
though  we  cannot  much  commend  the  elegance 
»f  their  selections.  The  Indians  never  destroy 
these  birds,  believing  them  to  be  the  servants 
of  Jumbo,  the  African  devil. 

Great  travellers  are  very  fond  of  triumphing 
over  civilized  life ;  and  Mr.  Waterton  does  not 
omit  the  opportunity  of  remarking,  that  nobody 
ever  stopt  him  in  the  forests  of  Cayenne  to  ask 
him  for  his  license,  or  to  inquire  if  he  had  an 
hundred  a  year,  or  to  take  away  his  gun,  or  to 
dispute  the  limits  o^  a  manor,  or  to  threaten 
him  with  a  tropical  justice  of  the  peace.  We 
hope,  however,  that  in  this  point  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  improvement  Mr.  Peel,  who  is  a  man 
of  high  character  and  principles,  may  depend 
upon  it  that  the  time  is  come  for  his  interfer- 
ence, and  that  it  will  be  a  loss  of  reputation  to 
him  not  to  interfere.  If  any  one  else  can  and 
viU  cany  an  alteration  through  Parliament, 
there  is  no  occasion  that  the  hand  of  govern- 
ment should  appear;  but  some  hand  mutt  ap- 
pear. The  common  people  are  becoming  fero- 
cious, and  die  perdncide  criminals  are  more 
namerous  than  the  violators  of  all  the  branches 
of  the  Decalogue. 

''The  king  of  the  vultures  is  very  handsomct 
and  seems  to  be  the  only  bird  which  claims 
regal  honours  from  a  surrounding  tribe.  It  is 
a  fact  beyond  all  dispute,  that  when  the  scent 
of  carrion  has  drawn  together  hundreds  of  the 
common  vultures,  they  all  retire  from  the  car- 
cass as  soon  as  the  king  of  the  vultures  makes 
his  appearance.  When  his  majesty  has  satis- 
fied the  cravings  of  his  royal  stomach  with  the 
choicest  bits  from  the  most  stinking  and  cor- 
nipted  parts,  he  generally  retires  to  a  neigh- 
bonring  tree,  and  then  the  common  vultures 
Ktom  in  crowds  to  gobble  down  his  leavings, 
^e  Indians,  as  well  as  the  whites,  have  ob- 
served this ;  for  when  one  of  them,  who  has 
learned  a  little  English,  sees  the  king,  and 
wishes  you  to  have  a  proper  notion  of  the  bird, 
he  say8,«There  is  the  governor  of  the  carrion 
crows.* 

"Now,  the  Indians  have  never  heard  of  a 
personage  in  Bemerara  higher  than  that  of  go- 
vernor; and  the  colonists,  through  a  common 
Qistake,  call  the  vultures  carrion  crows. 
Hence  the  Indian,  in  order  to  express  the  do- 
miDioa  of  this  bird  over  the  common  vultures, 
1^  yoa  be  is  gcvemor  of  the  carrion  crows. 
^  Spaniards  have  also  observed  it,  for, 
through  all  the  Spanish  Main,  he  is  called  Rey 
«e  Zamuros,  king  of  the  vultures."— (p.  146.)   , 


This,  we  think,  explains  satisfactorily  the 
origin  of  kingly  government.  As  men  have 
**  learnt  from  the  dog  the  physic  of  the  field," 
they  may  probably  have  learnt  from  the  vulture 
those  high  lessons  of  policy  upon  which,  in 
Europe,  we  suppose  the  whole  happiness  of 
society,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  human 
race,  to  depend. 

Just  before  his  third  journey,  Mr.  Waterton 
takes  leave  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  speaks 
of  him  with  afiectionate  regret  "  I  saw,"  (says 
Mr.  W.)  «with  sorrow,  that  death  was  going  to 
rob  us  of  him.  We  talked  of  stuffing  quad- 
rupeds ;  I  agreed  that  the  lips  and  nose  ought 
to  be  cut  off,  and  stuffed  with  wax."  This  is 
the  way  great  naturalists  take  an  eternal  fare* 
well  of  each  other!  Upon  stuffing  animals, 
however,  we  have  a  word  to  say.  Mr.  Water- 
ton  has  placed  at  the  head  of  his  book  the  pic- 
ture of  what  he  is  pleased  to  consider  a  nonde- 
script species  of  monkey.  In  this  exhibition 
our  author  is  surely  abusing  his  stuffing  talents, 
and  laughing  at  the  public.  It  is  clearly  the 
head  of  a  master  in  chancery — whom  we  have 
often  seen  backing  in  the  House  of  Commons 
after  he  has  delivered  his  message.  It  is  fool- 
ish thus  to  trifle  with  science  and  natural  his- 
tory. Mr.  Waterton  gives  an  interesting  ac« 
count  of  the  sloth,  an  animal  of  which  he 
appears  to  be  fond,  and  whose  habits  he  has 
studied  with  peculiar  attention. 

**  Some  years  ago  I  kept  a  sloth  in  my  room 
for  several  months.  I  often  took  him  out  of 
the  house  and  placed  him  upon  (he  ground,  in 
order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  his 
motions.  If  the  ground  were  rough,  he  would 
pull  himself  forwards,  by  means  of  his  fore 
legs,  at  a  pretty  good  pace ;  and  he  invariably 
shaped  his  course  towards  the  nearest  tree. 
But  if  I  put  him  upon  a  smooth  and  well-trod- 
den part  of  the  road,  he  appeared  to  be  in 
trouble  and  distress :  his  favourite  abode  was 
the  back  of  a  chair;  and  after  getting  all  his 
legs  in  a  line  upon  the  topmost  part  of  it,  he 
would  hang  there  for  hours  together,  and  often, 
with  a  low  and  inward  cry,  would  seem  to  in* 
vite  me  to  take  notice  of  him." — (p.  164.) 

The  sloth,  in  its  wild  state,  spends  its  life  in 
trees,  and  never  leaves  them  but  from  force  or 
accident  The  eagle  to  the  sky,  the  mole  to 
the  ground,  the  sloth  to  the  tree ;  but  what  is 
most  extraordinary,  he  Igres  not  upon  the 
branches,  but  under  them.  He  moves  sus* 
pended,  rests  suspended,  sleeps  suspended,  and 
passes  his  life  in  suspense — ^like  a  young 
clergyman  distantly  related  to  a  bishop.  Strings 
of  ants  may  be  observed,  says  our  good  travel- 
ler, a  mile  long,  each  carrying  in  its  mouth  a 
green  leaf  the  size  of  a  sixpence !  he  does  not 
say  whether  this  is  a  loyal  procession,  like 
Oak-apple  Bay,  or  for  what  purpose  these 
leaves  are  carried ;  but  it  appears,  while  they 
are  carrying  the  leaves,  that  three  sorts  of  aut« 
bears  are  busy  in  eating  them.  The  habits  of 
the  largest  of  these  three  animals  are  curious, 
and  to  us  new.  We  recommend  tne  account 
to  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

He  is  chiefly  f(»und  in  the  inmost  recesset 
of  the  forest,  and  seems  partial  to  the  low  and 
swampy  parts  near  creeks,  where  the  Trociv 
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tree  grows.  There  he  goes  up  and  down  in 
qnest  of  ants,  of  which  Uiere  is  never  the  least 
scarcity ;  so  that  he  soon  obtains  a  isuffictent 
sapply  of  food,  with  very  little  trouble.  He 
cannot  travel  fast ;  man  is  superior  to  him  in 
speed.  Without  swiAness  to  enable  him  to 
escape  from  his  enemies,  without  teeth,  the 
possession  of  which  would  assist  him  in  self- 
defence,  and  without  the  power  of  burrowing 
in  the  ground,  by  which  he  might  conceal  him- 
self from  his  pursuers,  he  still  is  capable  of 
ranging  through  these  wilds  in  perfect  safety ; 
nor  does  be  fear  the  fatal  pressure  of  the  ser- 
pent's fold,  or  the  teeth  of  the  famished  jaguar. 
Nature  has  formed  his  fore  legs  wonderfully 
thick,  and  strong,  and  muscular,  and  armed 
his  feet  with  three  tremendous  sharp  and 
crooked  claws.  Whenever  he  seizes  an  ani- 
mal with  these  formidable  weapons,  he  hugs 
it  close  to  his  body  and  keeps  it  there  till  it 
dies  through  pressure,  or  through  want  of  food. 
Nor  does  the  ant-bear,  in  the  mean  time,  sufier 
much  from  loss  of  aliment,  as  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  he  can  go  longer  without  food 
than  perhaps  any  other  animal,  except  the  land 
tortoise.  His  skin  is  of  a  texture  that  perfectly 
resists  the  bite  of  a  dog ;  his  hinder  parts  are 
protected  by  thick  and  shaggy  hair,  while  his 
immense  tail  is  large  enough  to  cover  his 
whole  body. 

"  The  Indians  have  a  great  dread  of  coming 
in  contact  with  the  ant-bear;  and,  after  dis- 
abling him  in  the  chase,  never  think  of  approach- 
ing him  till  he  be  quite  dead." — (pp  171, 172.) 

The  vampire  measures  about  26  inches  from 
wing  to  wing.  There  are  two  species,  large 
and  small.  The  large  suck  men,  and  the 
smaller,  birds.  Mr.  W.  saw  some  fowls  which 
had  been  sucked  the  night  before,  and  they 
were  scarcely  able  to  walk. 

**  Some  years  ago  I  went  to  the  river  Pauma- 
ron  with  a  Scotch  gentleman,  by  name  Tarbet. 
We  hung  our  hammocks  in  the  thatched  loA 
of  a  planter's  house.    Next  morning  I  heard 
this  gentleman  muttering  in  his  hammock,  and 
now  and  then  letting  fall  an  imprecation  or 
two,  jus',  about  the  time  he  ought  to  have  been 
saying  his'  morning  prayers.    'What  is   the 
matter,  sir?'  said  I,  softly ;  Ms  any  thing  amiss  1' 
— *  What's  the  matter  V  answered  he,  surlily ; 
'  why,  the  vampires  have  been  sucking  me  to 
death.'    As  soon  as  there  was  light  enough,  I 
went  to  his  hamm(3ck,  and  saw  it  much  stained 
with  blood.     'There,'  said  he,  thrusting  his 
foot  out  of  the  hammock,  *  see  how  these  in- 
fernal imps  have  been  drawing  my  life's  blood.' 
On  examining  his  foot,  I  found  the  vampire 
had  tapped  his  great  toe :  there  was  a  wound 
somewhat  less  than  that  made  by  a  leech;  the 
blood  was  stiil  oozing  from  it;  I  conjectured 
he  might  have  lost  from  ten  to  twelve  ounces 
of  blood.    Whilst  examining  it,  I  think  I  put 
him  into  a  worse  humour,  by  remarking,  that 
an  European  surgeon  would  not  have  been  so 
generous  as  to  have  blooded  him  without  mak- 
ing a  charge.    He  looked  up  in  my  face,  but 
did  not  say  a  word :  I  saw  he  was  of  opinion 
that  I  hai  tetter  have  spared  this  piece  of  ill- 
umed levity."— (pp.  176,  177.) 

The  story  which  follows  this  account  is 


vulgar,  unworthy  of  Mr.  Waterton,  and  should 
have  been  omitted. 

Every  animal  has  its  enemies.  The  land 
tortoise  has  two  enemies,  man,  and  the  boap 
constrictor.  The  natural  defence  of  the  tor- 
toise is  to  draw  himself  up  in  his  shell,  and  ti' 
remain  quiet.  In  this  state,  the  tiger,  how- 
ever famished,  can  do  nothing  with  him,  for 
the  shell  is  too  strong  for  the  stroke  of  bis  paw. 
Man,  however,  takes  him  home  and  roasts 
him— and  the  boa-constrictor  swallows  him 
whole,  shell  and  all,  and  consumes  him  slowly 
in  the  interior,  as  the  Court  of  Chancery  does 
a  great  estate. 

The  danger  seems  to  be  much  less  with 
snakes  and  wild  beasts,  if  you  conduct  your- 
self like  a  gentleman,  and  are  not  abruptly  in- 
trusive. If  you  wiil  pass  on  gently,  yon  may 
walk  unhurt  within  a  yard  of  the  Labairi 
snake,  who  would  put  you  to  death  if  jon 
rushed  upon  htm.  The  taguan  knocks  yon 
down  with  a  blow  of  his  paw,  if  suddenly  in- 
terrupted, but  will  run  away,  if  you  will  give 
him  time  to  do  so.  In  short,  most  animals 
look  upon  man  as  a  very  ugly  customer;  and, 
unless  sorely  pressed  for  food,  or  from  fear 
of  their  own  safety,  are  not  fond  of  attacking 
him.  Mr.  Waterton ,  though  much  given  to  sen- 
timent, made  a  Labairi  snake  bite  itself,  but  no 
bad  consequences  ensued — ^nor  would  any  bad 
consequences  ensue,  if  a  court-martial  were 
to  order  a  sinful  soldier  to  give  himself  a 
thousand  lashes.  It  is  barely  possible  that 
the  snake  had  some  faint  idea  of  whom  and 
what  he  was  biting. 

Insects  are  the  curse  of  tropical  climates. 
The  bdte  rouge  lays  the  foundation  of  a  tre- 
mendous ulcer.  In  a  moment  you  are  covered 
with  ticks.    Chigoes  bury  themselves  in  your 
flesh,  and  hatch  a  colony  of  young  chigoes  in 
a  few  hours.    They  will  not  live  together,  but 
every  chigoe  sets  up  a  separate  ulcer,  and  has 
his  own  private  portion  of  pus.    Flies  get  en- 
try into  your  mouth,  into  your  ejes,  into  your 
nose;  you  eat  flies,  drink  flies,  and  breathe 
flies.    Lizards,  cockroaches,  and  snakes,  get 
into  the  bed;  ants  eat  up  the  books;  scor- 
pions sting  you  on   the  foot    Every  thing 
bites,  stings,  or  bruises;  every  second  of  your 
existence  you  are  wounded  by  some  piece  of 
animal  life  that  nobody  has  ever  seen  before, 
except  Swammerdam  and  Meriam.   An  insect 
with  eleven  legs  is  swimming  in  your  teacup, 
a  nondescript  with  nine  wings  is  struggling  in 
the  small  beer,  or  a  caterpillar  with  several 
dozen  eyes  in  his  belly  is  hastening  over  the 
bread  and  butter !    All  nature  is  alire,  and 
seems  to  be  gathering  all  her  entomological 
hosts  to  eat  you  up,  as  you  are  standing,  oQt 
of  your  coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches.    Snch 
are  the  tropics.    All  this  reconciles  us  to  cor 
dews,  fogs,  vapour,  and  drizzle — ^to  our  apo- 
thecaries   rushing  about  with  gargles  iiA 
tinctures — to  our  old,  British,  constitutioDal 
coughs,  sore  throats,  and  swelled  faces. 

We  come  now  to  the  counterpart  of  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon.  Every  one  know* 
that  the  large  snake  of  tropical  climates 
throws  himself  upon  his  prey,  twists  the  folds 
of  his  body  round  the  victim,  presses  him  to 
death,  and  then  eats  him.  Mr.  Waterton  wanted 
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a  hige  snake  for  the  sake  of  his  skin ;  and 
it  oeemred  to  him  that  the  success  of  this  sort 
of  combat  depended  npon  who  began  first,  and 
that  if  he  conld  contrive  to  f  ing  himself  upon 
Ihe  saake,  he  was  jnst  as  likely  to  send  the 
snake  to  the  British  Mnsenm,  as  the  snake,  if 
dk)ved  the  advantage  of  prior  occupation^ 
was  to  eat  him  up.  The  opportunities  which 
Yorlnhire  squires  have  of  combating  with  the 
boa  constrictor  are  so  few,  that  Mr.  Waterton 
nust  be  allowed  to  tell  his  own  story  in  his 
own  manner. 

**We  went  slowly  on  in  silence,  without 
moving  our  arms  or  heads,  in  order  to  pre- 
vnt  all  alarm  as  much  as  possible,  lest  the 
scake  should  gb'de  off,  or  attack  us  in  self- 
defence.  I  carried  the  lance  perpendicularly 
before  me,  with  the  point  about  a  foot  from 
die  ground.  The  snake  had  not  moved ;  and 
OD  getting  up  to  him,  I  struck  him  with  the 
lance  on  die  near  side,  just  behind  the  neck, 
and  pinned  him  to  the  ground.  That  moment 
the  negro  next  to  me  seized  the  lance  and  held 
it  firm  in  its  place,  while  I  dashed  head  fore* 
most  into  the  den  to  grapple  with  the  snake, 
'  and  to  get  hold  of  his  tail  before  he  could  do 
any  mischief. 

^On  pinning  him  to  the  ground  with  the 
Itnee,  be  gave  a  tremendous  loud  hiss,  and 
ibe  hide  dog  ran  away,  howling  as  he  went. 
We  had  a  sharp  fray  in  the  den,  the  rotten 
itieks  flying  on  all  sides,  and  each  party 
straggling  for  superioritv.  I  called  out  to  the 
seeond  negro  to  throw  nimself  upon  me,  as  I 
fomid  I  was  not  heavy  enough.  He  did  so, 
aad  die  additional  weight  was  of  great  service. 
I  had  now  got  firm  hold  of  his  tail ;  and  after 
a  Tident  struggle  or  two,  he  gave  in,  finding 
himself  overpowered.  This  was  the  moment 
to  secure  him.  So,  while  the  first  negro  con- 
tinned  to  hold  the  lance  firm  to  the  ground, 
sad  the  other  was  helping  me,  I  contrived  to 
anioose  my  braces,  and  with  them  tied  up  the 
saike's  mouth. 

''The  snake,  now  finding  himself  in  an  un- 
pleasant situation,  tried  to  better  himself,  and  set 
resolately  to  work,  but  we  overpowered  him. 
We  eontrived  to  make  him  twist  nimself  round 
the  shaft  of  the  lance,  and  then  prepared  to 
convey  him  out  of  the  forest  I  stood  at  his 
head,  and  held  it  firm  under  my  arm ;  one  ne- 
gro supported  the  belly,  and  the  other  the  taiL 
lathis  order  we  began  to  move  slowly  towards 
home,  and  reached  it  after  resting  ten  times : 
IcR'the  snake  was  too  heavy  for  us  to  support 
him  without  stopping  to  recruit  our  strength. 
As  ve  proceeded  onwards  with  him,  he  fought 
hard  for  fi-eedom,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.*'— 
(pp.  sot— 304.) 

One  of  these  combats  we  should  have 
diought  sufficient  for  glory,  and  for  the  inte- 
rest of  the  British  Museum.  But  Hercules 
kiUed  two  snakes,  and  Mr.  Waterton  would 
not  be  content  with  less. 

There  was  a  path  where  timber  had  for- 
merly been  dragged  along.  Here  I  observed 
a  young  coulacanara,  ten  feet  long,  slowly 
leafing  onwards;  I  saw  he  was  not  thick 
enough  to  break  my  arm,  in  case  he  got  twist- 
^  round  it.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost   I  laid  hold  of  his  tail  with  die  left  hand, 
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one  knee  being  on  the  ground;  with  the  right 
I  took  ofi*  my  hat,  and  held  it  as  you  would 
hold  a  shield  for  defence. 

**  The  snake  instanUy  turned,  and  came  on 
at  me,  with  his  head  about  a  yard  from  the 
ground,  as  if  to  ask  me  what  business  I  had 
to  take  liberties  with  his  tail.  I  let  him  come, 
hissing  and  open-mouthed,  within  two  feet  of 
my  face,  and  then,  with  all  the  force  I  was 
master  of,  I  drove  my  fist,  shielded  by  my  hat, 
full  in  his  jaws.  He  was  stunned  and  con- 
founded by  the  blow,  and  ere  he  could  recover 
himself,  I  had  seized  his  throat  with  both 
hands,  in  such  a  position  that  he  could  not 
bite  me ;  1  then  allowed  him  to  coil  himself 
round  my  body,  and  marched  ofi*  with  him  as 
my  lawful  prize.  He  pressed  me  hard,  but  not 
alarmingly  so." — (pp.  206,  207.) 

When  the  body  of  the  large  snake  began  to 
sniell,  the  vultures  immediately  arrived.  The 
king  of  the  vultures  first  gorged  himself,  and 
then  retired  to  a  large  tree,  while  his  subjects 
consumed  the  remainder.  It  does  not  appear 
that  there  was  any  favouritism.  When  the 
king  was  full,  all  the  mob  vultures  ate  alike; 
neither  could  Mr.  Waterton  perceive  that  there 
was  any  division  into  Catholic  and  Protestant 
vultures,  or  that  the  majority  of  the  flock 
thought  it  essentially  vulturish  to  exclude  one- 
third  of  their  numbers  from  the  blood  and  en- 
trails. The  vulture,  it  is  remarkable,  never 
eats  live  animals.  He  seems  to  abhor  every 
thing  which  has  not  the  relish  of  putrescence 
and  flavour  of  death.  The  following  is  a  cha- 
racteristic specimen  of  the  little  inconveni- 
ences to  which  travellers  are  liable,  who  sleep 
on  the  feather  beds  of  the  forest  To  see  a  rat 
in  a  room  in  Europe  insures  a  night  of  horror. 
Every  thing  is  by  comparison. 

**  About  midnight,  as  I  was  l3ring  awake,  and 
in  great  pain,  I  heard  the  Indian  say, '  Massa, 
massa,  you  no  hear  tiger  V  I  listened  atten 
tively,  and  heard  the  softly  sounding  tread  of 
his  feet  as  he  approached  us.  The  moon  had 
gone  down ;  but  every  now  and  then  we  could 
get  a  glance  of  him  by  the  light  of  our  fire ;  he 
was  the  jaguar,  for  I  could  see  the  spots  on 
his  body.  Had  I  wished  to  have  fired  at  him^ 
I  was  not  able  to  take  a  sure  aim,  ior  I  was  in 
such  pain  that  I  could  not  turn  myself  in  my 
hammock.  The  Indian  would  have  fired,  but 
I  would  not  aUow  him  to  do  so,  as  I  wanted  to 
see  a  little  more  of  our  new  visitor ;  for  it  is 
not  every  day  or  night  that  the  traveller  is 
favoured  with  an  undisturbed  sight  of  the 
jaguar  in  his  own  forests. 

*«  Whenever  the  fire  got  low,  tho  jaguar 
came  a  litde  nearer,  and  when  the  Indian  re- 
newed it,  he  retired  abruptly;  sometimes  he 
would  come  within  twenty  yards,  and  then  we 
had  a  view  of  him,  sitting  on  his  hind  legs 
like  a  dog;  sometimes  he  moved  slowly  to 
and  fro,  and  at  other  times  we  could  hear  him 
mend  his  pace,  as  if  impatient.  At  last  the 
Indian,  not  relishing  the  idea  of  having  such' 
company  in  the  neighbourhood,  could  contain 
himself  no  longer,  and  set  up  a  most  tremen- 
dous yell.  The  jaguar  bounded  ofi*  like  a  i  ace- 
horse,  and  returned  no  more ;  it  appeared  by 
the  print  of  his  feet  next  morning  that  he  wain 
a  full-grown  jaguar."— (pp.  212, 213.^ 
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We  have  seen  Mr.  Waterton  fling  himself 
upon  a  snake ;  we  shall  now  mount  him  upon 
a  crocodile,  undertaking  that  this  shall  be  the 
last  of  his  feats  exhibited  to  the  reader.  He 
had  baited  for  a  cayman  or  crocodile,  the  hook 
was  swallowed,  and  the  object  was  to  pull  the 
animal  up  and  to  secure  him.  "  If  yon  pull 
him  up,"  say  the  Indians,  **  as  soon  as  he  sees 
you  on  the  brink  of  the  river,  he  will  run  at 
you  and  destroy  you."  **  Never  mind,"  says 
our  traveller,  "  pull  away,  and  leave  the  rest 
lo  me."  And  accordingly  he  places  himself 
upon  the  shore  with  the  mast  of  the  canoe  in 
his  hand,  ready  to  force  it  down  the  throat  of  the 
crocodile  as  soon  as  he  makes  his  appearance. 

"  By  the  time  the  cayman  was  within  two 
yards  of  me,  I  saw  he  was  in  a  state  of  fear 
and  perturbation;  I  instantly  dropped  the 
mast,  sprung  up,  and  jumped  on  his  back,  turn- 
ing half  round  as  I  vaulted,  so  that  I  gained 
my  seat  with  my  face  in  a  right  position.  I 
immediately  seized  his  fore  legs,  and,  by  main 
force,  twisted  them  on  his  Imck;  Uius  they 
served  me  for  a  bridle. 

''He  now  seemed  to  have  recovered  from 
his  surprise,  and  probably  fancying  himself  in 
hostile  company,  he  began  to  plunge  furiously, 
and  lashed  the  sand  with  his  long  and  power* 
ful  tail.  I  was  out  of  reach  of  the  strokes  of 
it,  by  being  near  his  head.  He  continued  to 
plunge  and  strike,  and  make  my  seat  very  un- 
comfortable. It  must  have  been  a  fine  sight 
for  an  unoccupied  spectator. 

**  The  people  roared  out  in  triumph,  and  were 
so  vociferous,  that  it  was  some  time  before  they 
heard  me  tell  them  to  pull  me  and  my  beast  of 
burden  farther  in  land.  I  was  apprehensive  the 
rope  might  break,  and  then  there  would  have 
been  every  chance  of  going  down  to  the  regions 
under  water  with  the  cayman.  That  would 
have  been  more  perilous  than  Arion's  marine 
morning  ride : — 

*  Delpblni  inaidens,  rada  oeiula  ralcat  Arion.' 

"The  people  now  dragged  us  above  forty 
yards  on  the  sand ;  it  was  the  first  and  last 
time  I  was  ever  on  a  cayman's  back.  Should 
it  be  asked  how  I  managed  to  keep  my  seat,  I 
would  answer-*I  hunted  some  years  with  Lord 
Darlington's  fox  hounds.'* — (pp.  231,  232.) 

The  Yorkshire  gentlemen  have  long  been 
famous  for  their  equestrian  skill ;  but  Mr.  Wa- 
terton is  the  first  among  them  of  whom  it 
could  be  said,  that  he  has  a  fine  hand  upon  a 
crocodile.  This  accursed  animal,  so  ridden 
by  Mr.  Waterton,  is  the  scourge  and  terror  of 
all  the  large  rivers  in  South  America  near  the 
Jne.  Their  boldness  is  such,  that  a  cayman 
has  sometimes  come  out  of  the  Oroonoque,  at 
Angustura,  near  the  public  walks  where  the 
people  were  assembled,  seized  a  full-grown 
man,  as  big  as  Sir  William  Curtis  aAer  din- 
ner, and  hurried  him  into  the  bed  of  the  river 
for  his  food.  The  governor  of  Angustura 
witnessed  this  circumstance  himself. 

Our  Eboracic  traveller  had  now  been  nearly 
eleven  months  in  the  desert,  and  not  in  vain. 
Shall  we  express  our  doubts,  or  shall  we  con- 
fidently state  at  once  the  immense  wealth  he 
uad  acquired!— 41  prodigious  variety  of  in- 
sects, two  hundred  and  thirty  birds,  ten  land- 
lortoiscti,  five  armadillos,  two  large  serpents, 


a  sloth,  an  ant-bear,  and  a  cayman.  At  Lirer* 
pool,  the  custom-house  officers,  men  ignoraat 
of  Linnaeus,  got  hold  of  his  collection,  detained 
it  six  weeks,  and,  in  spite  of  remonstrances  to 
the  treasury,  he  was  forced  to  pay  very  high 
duties.  This  is  really  perfectly  absurd ;  that 
a  man  of  science  cannot  bring  a  pickled  a^ 
madillo,  for  a  collection  of  natural  bistoiy, 
without  paying  a  tax  for  it.  This  surely  mast 
have  happened  in  the  dark  days  of  Nicolas. 
We  cannot  doubt  but  that  such  paltry  eiac- 
tions  have  been  swept  away,  by  the  manly 
and  liberal  policy  of  Robinson  and  Hoskisson. 
That  a  great  people  should  compel  an  indirh 
dual  to  msUce  them  a  payment  before  he  can 
be  permitted  to  land  a  stuffed  snake  upon  their 
shores,  is,  of  all  the  paltry  custom-house  rob- 
beries we  ever  heard  of,  the  most  mean  and 
contemptible — ^but  Major  rerum  ordo  tuueiiur. 

The  fourth  journey  of  Mr.  Waterton  is  to 
the  United  States.  It  is  pleasantly  written; 
but  our  author  does  not  appear  as  much  at 
home  among  men  as  among  beasts.  8hoclin& 
stuffing,  and  pursuing  are  his  occupations. 
He  is  lost  in  places  where  there  are  no  boshes, 
snakes,  nor  Indians— but  he  is  full  of  good  and 
amiable  feeling  wherever  he  goes.  We  can* 
not  avoid  introducing  the  following  passage;— 

**  The  steamboat  from  Quebec  to  Montreal 
had  above  five  himdred  Irish  emigrants  on 
board.  They  were  going  *  they  hardly  kww 
whither,'  far  away  from  dear  Ireland.  It  made 
one's  heart  ache  to  see  them  all  huddled  to- 
gether, without  any  expectation  of  ever  revisii- 
ing  their  native  soil.  We  feared  that  the  scr* 
row  of  leaving  home  for  ever,  the  miserable 
accommodations  on  board  the  ship  which  had 
brought  them  away,  and  the  tossing  of  the 
angry  ocean,  in  a  long  and  dreary  voyage, 
would  have  rendered  them  callous  to  good  be- 
haviour. But  it  was  quite  otherwise.  Thev 
conducted  themselves  with  great  propriety. 
Every  American  on  board  seemed  to  feel  for 
them.  And  then  '  they  were  so  full  of  wretch- 
edness. Need  and  oppression  stared  within 
their  eyes.  Upon  their  backs  hung  ragged 
misery.  The  world  was  not  their  fiicnd. 
'Poor,  dear  Ireland,'  exclaimed  an  aged  ft- 
male,  as  I  was  talking  to  her,  '  I  shall  nevei 
see  it  any  more !' " — (pp.  259,  260.)  ^ 

And  thus  it  is  in  every  region  of  the  earth . 
There  is  no  country  where  an  Englishman  can 
set  his  foot,  that  he  does  not  meet  these  mis^ 
rable  victims  of  English  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion— ^banished  from  their  country  by  the  stu- 
pidity, bigotry,  and  meanness  of  the  Englisi 
people,  who  trample  on  their  Uberty  and  cod* 
science,  because  each  man  is  afraid,  in  an- 
other reign,  of  being  out  of  favour,  and  losin? 
his  share  in  the  spoil.  .   . 

We  are  always  glad  to  see  America  prais« 
(slavery  excepted).  And  yet  there  is  still,  *« 
fear,  a  party  in  this  country,  who  are  glad  » 
pay  their  court  to  the  timid  and  the  feeWe,  vf 
sneering  at  this  great  spectacle  of  human  Mp' 
piness.  We  never  think  of  it  without  coiy 
sidering  it  as  a  great  lesson  to  the  peopw  o 
Engibnd,  to  look  into  their  own  »ff»^^ 
watch  and  to  suspect  their  rulers,  and  not  w 
be  defrauded  of  happiness  and  money  by  po" 
pous  names,  and  false  pretences. 
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"Ov  western  brother  is  in  possession  of  a 
coQDtrj  replete  with  every  thing  that  can  con- 
tribate  to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  man- 
kind. His  code  of  laws,  purified  by  experi- 
ence and  common  sense,  has  fnlly  answered 
the  expectations  of  the  public.  By  acting  np 
to  the  true  spirit  of  this  code,  he  has  reaped 
immense  advantages  from  it.  His  advance- 
meat,  as  a  nation,  has  been  rapid  beyond  all 
calculation;  and,  young  as  he  is,  it  may  be 
remarked,  without  any  impropriety,  that  he  is 
Qow  actually  reading  a  salutary  lesson  to  the 
rest  of  the  civilized  world." — (p.  273.) 

Now,  what  shall  we  say,  after  all,  of  Mr. 
Waterton  ?  That  he  has  spent  a  great  part  of 
his  life  in  wandering  in  the  wild  scenes  he  de- 
scribes, and  that  he  describes  them  with  enter- 
taim'ng  zeal  and  real  feeling.  His  stories  draw 
largely  sometimes  on  our  faith;  but  a  man 


who  lives  in  the  woods  of  Cayenne  must  do 
many  odd  things,  and  see  many  odd  things- 
things  utterly  unknown  to  the  dwellers  in 
Hackney  and  Highgate.  We  do  not  want  te 
rein  up  Mr.  Waterton  too  tightly— because  w«» 
are  convinced  he  goes  best  with  his  head  free. 
But  a  little  less  of  apostrophe,  and  some  faint 
suspicion  of  his  own  powers  of  humour, 
would  improve  this  gentleman's  style.  As  it 
is,  he  has  a  considerable  talent  at  describing. 
He  abounds  with  good  feeling;  and  has  writ* 
ten  a  very  entertaining  book,  which  hurries 
the  reader  out  of  his  European  parlour,  into 
the  heart  of  tropical  forests,  and  gives,  over 
the  rules  and  the  cultivation  of  the  civilized 
parts  of  the  earth,  a  momentary  superiority  to 
the  freedom  of  the  savage,  and  the  wild  bean* 
ties  of  nature.  We  honestly  recommend  the 
book  to  our  readers :  it  is  well  worth  the  perusaL 


MAN  TRAPS  AND  SPRING  GUNS.' 


[EdIKBUKOH  RlVTKW,  1821.] 


Most  of  our  readers  will  remember,  that  we 
rery  lately  published  an  article  upon  the  use 
of  steel  traps  and  spring  guns ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  discussion,  had  occasion  to  animad- 
rert  upon  the  report  of  Mr.  Justice  Best's 
judgment,  in  the  case  of  Ilott  and  Wilkes,  as 
reported  in  Chetwynd^a  Edition  of  Bum*8  Ju9- 
/('«,  published  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year. 
In  the  Morning  Chronicle,  of  the  4th  of  June, 
1821,  Mr.  Justice  Best  is  reported  to  have  made 
the  following  observations  in  the  King's 
Bench : — 

**  Mr.  Justice  Best  said,  Mr.  Chetwynd's  book 
haring  been  mentioned  by  my  learned  brother 
Bayley,  I  must  take  this  opportunity,  not  with- 
out some  pain,  of  adverting  to  what  I  am  re- 
ported, in  his  work,  to  have  said  in  the  case 
of  Ilott  p.  Wilkes,  and  of  correcting  a  most 
^ss  misrepresentation.  I  am  reported  to 
have  concurred  with  the  other  judges,  and  to 
hare  delivered  my  judgment  at  considerable 
length,  and  then  to  have  said,  *  This  case  has 
been  discussed  at  the  bar,  as  if  these  engines 
were  exclusively  resorted  to  for  the  protection 
of  game;  but  I  consider  them  as  lawfully  ap- 
plicable to  ihe  protection  of  every  species  of 
property  against  unlawful  trespassers.'  This 
is  not  what  I  stated ;  but  the  part  which  I  wish 
more  particularly  to  deny,  as  ever  having  said, 
or  even  conceived,  is  this — '  But  if  even  they 
wight  not  lawfully  be  used  for  the  protection 
of  game,  I,  for  one,  should  be  extremely  glad 
to  adopt  such  means,  if  they  were  found  suffi- 
cient for  that  purpose.'  I  confess  I  am  sur- 
prised that  this  learned  person  should  sup- 
pose, from  the  note  of  any  one,  that  any  per- 
son who  ever  sat  in  a  court  of  justice  as  a 

*^f»tiM  tf  Gmm  cfVMi  m»d  i^termitud  in  tks  C&nH 
t^H**  Bauk^  m  BU»rf  Twm.  MlA  Om.  ///.  1890.— 
^RiCBAKo  V.  Babhkwall,  of  LiBGoln*!  Inn,  Etq.,Bar- 
^Nst-hw,  and  Bdwamd  n.  ALDBmson,  of  the  Inner 
f<B>Ple.  Emi^  Burrtater-At-Law.     VoL  IIL    Part  II. 


judge  could  talk  such  wicked  nonsense  as  I* 
am  made  to  talk ;  and  I  am  surprised  that  he 
should  venture  to  give  the  authority  he  does 
for  what  he  has  published;  for  I  find,  that  the 
reference  he  gives  in  the  appendix  to  his  book 
is  3  Bam.  and  Aid;  304,  where  there  is  a  cor- 
rect report  of  that  case,  and  where  it  will  be 
found  that  every  word  uttered  by  me  is  directly 
contrary  to  what  I  am  supposed,  by  Mr.  Chet- 
wynd's statement  of  the  case,  to  have  said.  ) 
don't  trouble  the  court  with  reading  the  wholf 
of  what  I  did  say  on  that  occasion,  but  I  will 
just  say  that  I  said — ^  My  brother  Bayley  has 
illustrated  this  case  by  the  question  which  he 
asked,  namely,  Can  you  indict  a  man  for  put- 
ting spring  guns  in  his  enclosed  field  1  I  think 
the  question  put  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Oibbs, 
in  the  case  of  Bean  v.  Clayton,  in  the  Com- 
mon Pleas,  a  still  better  illustration,  viz.  Can 
you  justify  entering  into  enclosed  lands  to  take 
away  guns  so  sett  If  both  these  questions 
must  be  answered  in  the  negative,  it  cannot  be 
unlawful  to  set  spring  guns  in  an  enclosed 
field,  at  a  distance  from  any  road,  giving  such 
notice  that  they  are  set  as  to  render  it  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  all  persons  in  the 
neighbourhood  must  know  that  they  are  so  set 
Humanity  requires  that  the  fullest  notice  pos- 
sible should  be  given;  and  the  law  of  England 
will  not  sanction  what  is  inconsistent  with  hu- 
manity.' A  popular  work  has  quoted  this  re- 
port from  Mr.  Chetwynd's  work,  but  has  omit- 
ted this  important  line  (which  omission  re- 
minds one  of  the  progress  of  a  thing,  the  name 
of  which  one  does  not  choose  to  mention), 
*that  I  had  concurred  in  what  had  fallen  from 
the  other  judges;  and  omitting  that  line,  they 
state,  that  one  had  said, '  It  is  my  opinion,  that 
with  notice,  or  without  notice,  this  might  b« 
done.'  Now,  concurring  with  the  ofher  judges, 
it  is  impossible  I  should  say  that  It  is  right 
that  this  should  be  corrected ;  not  that  I  enter 
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tain  any  angry  feeling,  for  too  much  time  has 
elapsed  since  then  for  any  anger  to  remain  on 
my  mind ;  bat  all  I  claim,  with  respect  to  the 
observations  made  in  that  work,  severe  as  they 
are  (and  I,  for  one,  feel  that  I  shonld  deserve 
no  mercy  if  I  should  ever  entertain  such  doc- 
trines), is,  that  I  may  not  be  misrepresented. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  me,  in  this  place,  to  say, 
that  no  man  entertains  more  horror  of  the  doc- 
trine than  I  am  supposed  to  have  laid  down  than 
I  do,  that  the  life  of  man  is  to  be  treated  lightly 
and  indifferently,  in  comparison  with  the  pre- 
servation of  game,  and  the  amusement  of  sport- 
ing ;  that  the  laws  of  humanity  are  to  be  vio- 
.ated  for  the  sake  merely  of  preserving  the 
amusement  of  game.  I  am  sure  no  man  can 
justly  impute  to  me  such  wicked  doctrines. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say,  that  I  enter- 
tain no  such  sentiments ;  and  therefore  I  hope 
I  shall  be  excused,  not  on  account  of  my  own 
feelings,  but  as  far  as  the  public  are  interested 
in  the  character  of  a  judge,  in  saying,  that  no 
person  should  blame  a  judge  for  what  has  been 
unjustly  put  into  his  mouth." 

His  lordship's  speech  is  reported  in  the  New 
Times  of  the  same  date,  as  follows  :— 

<* Mr.  Justice  Best  said,  'My  brother  Bayley 
has  quoted  Mr.  Chetwynd's  edition  of  Burn :  I 
am  surprised  that  the  learned  author  of  that 
work  should  have  made  me  talk  such  mis- 
chievous nonsense,  as  he  has  given  to  the 
public,  in  a  report  of  my  judgment,  in  the  case 
of  Ilott  and  Wilkes.  I  am  still  more  surprised, 
that  he  should  have  suffered  this  judgment  to 
remain  uncorrected,  after  he  had  seen  a  true 
report  of  the  case  in  Bamewall  and  Alderson, 
to  which  report  he  has  referred  in  his  appen- 
dix.'   Mr.  Chetwynd's  report  has  the  follow- 
ing passage: — ^'Mr.  Justice  Best  concumd 
with  the  other  judges.'     His  lordship  con- 
cluded as  follows : — *  This  case  has  been  dis- 
cussed at  the  bar,  as  if  these  inquiries  were 
exclusively  resorted  to  for  the  protection  of 
game;  but  I  considered  them  as  lawfully  ap- 
plicable to  the  protection  of  every  species  of 
property  against  unlawful  trespassers.    But 
if  even  they  might  not  lawfully  be  used  for  the 
protection  of  game,  I  for  one  should  be  extremely 
t^lad  to  adopt  auch  mea&uree,  if  they  were  found 
Mijffident  for  that  purpose* 

**A  popular  periodical  work  contains  the 
passage  just  cited,  with  the  omission  of  the 
words  *  concurred  with  the  other  judges.'  Of 
this  omission,  I  have  reason  to  complain,  be- 
cause, if  it  had  been  inserted,  the  writer  of  the 
article  could  not  have  said,  •  It  follows,  that  a 
man  may  put  his  fellow-creatures  to  death  for 
any  infrmgement  of  his  property,  for  picking 
the  sloes  and  blackberries  off  his  hedges ;  for 
breaking  a  few  dead  sticks  out  of  them  by 
night  or  by  day,  with  resistance  or  without  re- 
sistance, with  warning  or  without  warning* 
The  judges  with  whom  Mr.  Chetwynd  makes 
me  concur  in  opinion,  all  gave  their  judgment 
on  the  ground  of  due  notice  being  given.  I 
do  not  complain  of  the  other  observations  con- 
tained in  this  work;  they  would  have  been 
deseiTed  by  me  had  I  ever  uttered  such  an 
opinion  as  the  report  of  Mr.  Chetwynd  has 
rtated  me  to  have  delivered.  The  whole  of 
*hat  I  said  will  be  found  to  be  utterly  incon- 


sistent with  the  statement,  by  these  who  will 
read  the  case  in  'Bamewall  and  Alderson.*  ^ 
will  only  trouble  the  court  with  the  passagi 
which  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  my  jud^ 
ment,  in  *  3  Bamewall  and  Alderson,  319 :'  *It 
cannot  be  unlawful  to  set  spring  guns  in  an 
enclosed  field,  at  a  distance  from  any  road, 
giving  such  notice  that  they  are  set,  as  to  ren- 
der it  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  all 
persons  in  the  neighbourhood  must  know  that 
they  are  so  set.  Humanity  required  that  tlie 
fullest  notice  possible  should  be  given ;  and  the 
law  of  England  will  not  sanction  what  is  in- 
consistent with  humanity.'  I  have  taken  the 
first  opportunity  of  saying  this,  because  I  think 
it  of  importance  to  the  public  that  such  a  mis- 
representation of  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 
judges  should  not  be  circulated  without  some 
notice." 

We  subjoin  the  report  of  Messrs.  Bamewall 
and  Alderson,  here  alluded  to,  and  allowed  by 
Mr.  Justice  Best  to  be  correct : — 

'*  Best,  J.  The  act  of  the  plaintiff  could  only 
occasion  mere  nominal  damage  to  the  wood  of 
the  defendant.    The  injury  that  the  plaintiff's 
trespass  has  brought  upon  himself  is  extremely 
severe.    In  such  a  case,  one  cannot,  without 
pain,  decide  against  the  action.    But  we  must 
not  allow  our  feelings  to  induce  us  to  lose 
sight  of  the  principles  which  are  essential  to 
the  rights  of  property.    The  prevention  of  in- 
trusion upon  property  is  one  of  these  rights, 
and  every  proprietor  is  allowed  to  use  the  force 
that  is  absolutely  necessary  to  vindicate  it    U 
he  uses  more  force  than  is  absolutely  necessaij, 
he  renders  himself  responsible  for  all  the  con- 
sequences of  the  excess.     Thus,  if  a  man 
comes  on  my  land,  I  cannot  lay  hands  on  him 
to  remove  him,  until  I  have  desired  him  to  go 
off.    If  he  will  not  depart  on  request,  I  cannot 
proceed  immediately  to  beat  him,  but  must  en- 
deavour to  push  him  off.    If  he  is  too  powerful 
for  me,  I  cannot  use  a  dangerous  weapon,  but 
must  first  call  in  aid  other  assistance.    I  am 
speaking  of  out-door  property,  and  of  cases  in 
which  no  felony  is  to  be  apprehended.    It  is 
evident,  also,  that  this  doctrine  is  only  appli- 
cable lo  trespasses  committed  in  the  presence 
of  the  owner  of  the  property  trespassed  on. 
When  the  owner  and  his  servants  are  absent 
at  the  time  of  the  trespass,  it  can  only  be  re- 
pelled by  the  terror  of  spring  guns,  or  other 
instruments  of  the  same  kind.    There  is,  in 
such  cases,  no  possibility  of  proportioning  the 
resisting  force  to  the  obstinacy  and  violence 
of  the  trespasser,  as  the  owner  of  the  close 
may  and  is  required  to  do  where  he  is  present. 
There  is  no  distinction  between  the  mode  of 
defence  of  one  species  of  out-door  property  and 
another  (except  in  cases  where  the  taking  or 
breaking  into  the  property  amounts  to  felonjr). 
If  the  owner  of  woods  cannot  set  spring  giuis 
in  his  woods,  the  owner  of  an  orchard,  or  of  a 
field  with  potatoes  or  mraips»  or  any  other 
crop  usually  the  object  of  plunder,  cannot  set 
them  in  such  field.    How,  then,  are  these  kinds 
of  property  to  be  protected,  at  a  distance  from 
the  residence  of  the  owner,  in  the  night,  and 
in  the  absence  of  his  servants !    It  has  beea 
said,  that  the  law  has  provided  remedies  for 
any  injuries  to  such  things  by  action.  Bnt  the 
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must  be  detected  before  he  can  be 
nfajecled  to  an  action;  and  the  expense  of 
coDtmnal  watching  for  this  purpose  would  often 
exceed  the  value  of  the  property  to  be  protect- 
ed. If  we  look  at  the  subject  in  this  point  of 
Tievi  we  may  find,  amongst  poor  tenants,  who 
are  prevented  from  paying  their  rents  by  the 
plunder  of  their  crops,  men  who  are  more 
objects  of  our  compassion  than  the  wanton 
trespasser,  who  brings  on  himself  the  injury 
Thich  he  suffers.  If  an  owner  of  a  close  can- 
not set  spring  guns,  he  cannot  put  glass  bot- 
tles or  spikes  on  the  top  of  a  wall,  or  even 
have  a  savage  dog,  to  prevent  persons  from 
entering  his  yard.  It  has  been  said,  in  argu- 
ment, &at  you  may  see  the  glass  bottles  or 
spikes;  and  it  is  admitted,  that  if  the  exact 
spot  where  these  guns  are  set  was  pointed  out 
to  the  trespasser,  he  could  not  maintain  any 
action  for  the  injury  he  received  from  one  of 
them.  As  to  seeing  the  glass  bottles  or  spikes, 
that  must  depend  on  the  circumstance  whether 
it  be  light  or  dark  at  the  time  of  the  trespass. 
Bot  what  difference  does,  it  make,  whether  the 
trespasser  be  told  the  gun  is  set  in  such  a  spot, 
or  that  there  are  guns  in  different  parts  of  such 
a  field,  if  he  has  no  right  to  go  on  any  part  of 
that  field  1  It  is  absurd  to  say  you  may  set 
the  guns,  provided  you  tell  the  trespasser  ex- 
actly where  they  are  set,  because  then  the  set- 
ting them  could  answer  no  purpose.  My  bro- 
ther Bayley  has  illustrated  this  case,  by  the 
question  which  he  asked,  namely,  Can  you 
indict  a  man  for  putting  spring  guns  in  his 
enclosed  field!  I  think  the  question  put  by 
Lord  C.  J.  Cftbba^  in  the  case  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  a  still  better  illustration,  viz. :  Can  you 
jnstify  entering  into  enclosed  lands,  to  take 
avay  guns  so  set  1  If  both  these  questions 
mnsth^  answered  in  the  negative,  it  cannot  be 
unlawful  to  set  spring  guns  in  an  enclosed 
Geld,  at  a  distance  from  any  road,  giving  such 
notice  that  they  are  set  as  to  render  it  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  all  persons  in  the 
neighbourhood  must  know  that  they  are  so  set. 
Hnmanity  requires  that  the  fullest  notice  nos- 
sible  should  be  given :  and  the  law  of  England 
viU  not  sanction  what  is  inconsistent  wiUi  hu- 
manity. It  has  been  said  in  argument,  that  it 
is  a  principle  of  law,  that  you  cannot  do  in- 
directly what  you  are  not  permitted  to  do  di- 
rectly. This  principle  is  not  applicable  to  the 
case.  You  cannot  shoot  a  man  that  comes  on 
your  land,  because  you  may  turn  him  off  by 
means  less  hurtful  to  him ;  and,  therefore,  if 
yo^  saw  him  walking  in  your  field,  and  were 
to  inTite  him  to  proceed  on  his  walk,  knowing 
that  he  must  tread  on  a  wire,  and  so  shoot 
lumsdf  with  a  spring  gun,  you  would  be  liable 
to  all  the  consequences  that  would  follow. 
The  isTitsacn  'x>  him  to  pursue  his  walk  is 
doing  indirectl/  what,  by  drawing  the  trigger 
of  agnn  with  your  own  hand,  is  done  directly. 
Bnt  the  case  is  just  the  reverse,  if,  instead  of 
inviting  him  to  walk  on  your  land,  you  tell 
^  to  keep  off,  and  warn  him  of  what  will 
follow  if  he  does  not  It  is  also  said,  that  it  is 
a  maxim  of  law,  that  you  must  so  use  your 
own  property  as  not  to  injure  another's.  This 
iftaxim  I  admit;  but  I  deny  its  application  to 
ihe  case  cC  a  man  who  comes  to  tnsspass  on 


my  property.  It  applies  only  to  cases  where 
a  man  has  only  a  transient  property,  snch  as 
in  the  air  or  water  that  passes  over  his  land, 
and  which  he  must  not  corrupt  by  nuisance 
or  where  a  man  has  a  qualified  property,  as  jb: 
land  near  another*s  ancient  windows,  or  in 
land  over  which  another  has  a  right  of  way 
In  the  first  case,  he  must  do  nothing  on  his 
land  to  stop  the  light  of  the  windows,  or,  in  the 
second,  to  obstruct  the  way.  This  case  ha^; 
been  argued,  as  if  it  appeared  in  it  that  the 
guns  were  set  to  preserve  game ;  but  that  is 
not  so :  they  were  set  to  prevent  trespasses  on 
the  lands  of  the  defendant.  Without,  however, 
sa3ringin  whom  the  property  of  game  is  vested, 
I  say,  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  keep  persons 
off  his  lands,  in  order  to  preserve  the  game. 
Much  money  is  expended  in  the  protection  of 
game ;  and  it  would  be  hard,  if,  in  one  night, 
when  the  keepers  are  absent,  a  gang  of  poach- 
ers might  destroy  what  has  been  kept  at  so 
much  cost.  If  you  do  not  allow  men  of  landed 
estates  to  preserve  their  game,  you  will  not 
prevail  on  them  to  reside  in  the  country.  Their 
poor  neighbours  will  thus  lose  their  protection 
and  kind  offices ;  and  the  government  the  sup- 
port that  it  derives  from  an  indenendent,  en- 
lightened, and  unpaid  magistracy.^' 

As  Mr.  Justice  Best  denies  that  he  did  say 
what  a  very  respectable  and  grave  law  publi- 
cation reported  him  to  have  said,  and  as  Mr. 
Chetwynd  and  his  reporter  have  made  no 
attempt  to  vindicate  their  report,  of  course  our 
observations  cease  to  be  applicable.  There  is 
certainly  nothing  in  the  term  report  of  Mr. 
Justice  Best's  speech  which  calls  for  any  de- 
gree of  moral  criticism; — nothing  but  what  a 
respectable  and  temperate  judge  might  fairly 
have  uttered.  Had  such  been  the  report  cited 
in  Bum,  it  never  would  have  drawn  from  us 
one  syllable  of  reprehension. 

We  beg  leave,  however,  to  observe,  that  we 
have  never  said  that  it  was  Mr.  Justice  Best's 
opinion,  as  reported  in  Chetwynd,  that  a  man 
might  be  put  to  death  wUhoui  naticty  but  with- 
out toaming;  by  which  we  meant  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing.  If  notice  was  given  on  boards, 
that  certain  grounds  were  guarded  by  watch- 
men with  fire-arms,  the  watchmen,  feeling  per- 
haps some  little. respect  for  human  life,  would 
probably  call  out  to  the  man  to  stand  and  de- 
liver himself  up : — «*  Stop,  or  FU  shoot  you !" 
**  Stand,  or  you  are  a  dead  man  T'— or  some 
such  compunctious  phrases  as  the  law  compels 
living  machines  to  use.  But  the  trap  can  give 
no  such  warning— can  present  to  the  intruder 
no  alternative  of  death  or  surrender.  Now, 
these  different  modes  of  action  in  the  dead  or 
the  living  s^ard,  is  what  we  alluded  to  in  the 
words  tviihout  toaming.  We  meant  to  cha- 
racterize the  ferocious,  unrelenting  nature  of 
the  means  used-— and  the  words  are  perfectly 
correct  and  applicable,  alter  all  the  printed 
notieeg  in  the  world.  Notice  is  the  communi- 
cation  of  something  about  to  happen,  after  some 
little  interval  of  time.  Warning  is  the  com- 
munication of  some  imminent  danger.  Nobody 
gives  another  notice  that  he  will  immediate.V 
shoot  him  through  the  head — or  warns  hi& 
that  he  will  be  a  dead  man  in  less  than  thirty 
years.    This,  and  not  the  disingenuous  pa? 
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pose  ascribed  to  ns  by  Mr.  Justice  Best,  is  the 
explanation  of  the  offending  words.  We  are 
thoroughly  aware  that  Mr.  Justice  Best  was  an 
advocat  s  for  notice,  and  never  had  the  most 
distant  intention  of  representing  his  opinion 
otherwise :  and  we  really  must  say,  that  (if  the 
report  had  been  correct)  there  never  was  a 
judicial  speech  where  there  was  so  little  ne- 
cessity for  having  recourse  to  the  arts  of  mis- 
representation. We  are  convinced,  however, 
that  the  report  is  not  correct — and  we  are 
heartily  glad  it  is  not  There  is  in  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle  an  improper  and  offensive 
phrase,  which  (now  we  know  Mr.  Justice 
best's  style  better)  we  shall  attribute  to  the 
reporters,  and  pass  over  without  further  notice. 
It  would  seem,  from  the  complaint  of  the 
learned  judge,  that  we  had  omitted  something 
in  the  middle  of  the  quotation  from  Chetwynd; 
whereas  we  have  quoted  every  word  of  the 
speech  as  Chetwynd  has  given  it,  and  only 
began  our  quotation  after  the  preliminary  ol>> 
servations,  because  we  had  not  the  most  dis- 
tant idea  of  denying  that  Mr.  Justice  Best  con- 
sidered ample  notice  as  necessary  to  the  le- 
gality of  these  proceedings. 

There  are  passages  in  the  Morning  Chronicle 
already  quoted,  and  in  the  term  report,  which 
we  must  take  the  liberty  of  pultiug  in  juxtapo- 
sition to  each  other. 

Mr.   Jiutk%    Bt9t 
j«   tk§  Mormkng 

CkrvnkU  of  tk$  Mr.  JustUt  But  in  tJU  Ttrm  Reports, 
4th  of  JunOf  1881 .  Bamew4iU  and  JSlderson. 

It  is  not  neceasa-  When  the  owner  and  hla  aervants 
ry  for  me  in  this  are  absent  at  the  time  of  the  tres- 
place  to  say,  that  pass.  It  can  only  be  repelled  by  the 
no  man  entertains  terror  of  spring  guns,  or  other  in- 
more  horror  of  the  stniments  of  the  same  kind.  There 
doctrine  I  am  sup-  is,  in  such  cases,  no  possibility  of 
posed  to  have  laid  proportioning  the  resisting  force  to 
down  than  I  do,  the  obstinacy  and  violence  of  the 
that  the  life  of  man  trespasser,  as  the  owner  of  the 
is  to  be  treated  close  may^  and  is  required  to  do, 
lightly  and  indif-  when  he  is  present.— 317. 
ferently,  in  compa-  Without  saying  in  whom  the  pro- 
rison  with  the  pre-  perty  of  game  is  rested,  1  say  that 
serration  of  game  a  man  has  a  right  to  keep  persons 
and  the  amuse-  off  his  lands,  in  order  to  preserre 
ment  of  sporting—  the  game.  Much  money  is  expend- 
that  the  laws  of  edon  the  protection  of  game;  and 
humanity  are  to  be  it  would  be  hard  if,  in  one  night, 
riolated  for  the  when  the  koeporo  ture  ahoomt,  a  gang 
sake  merely  of  pre-  of  poachers  might  destroy  what  has 
serring  the  amuse-  been  kept  at  so  ranch  cost.— SSO. 
ment  of  game.  I  If  an  owner  of  a  close  cannot  set 
am  sure  no  man  spring  guns,  he  cannot  put  glass 
can  Justly  impute  bottles  or  spikes  on  the  top  of  a 
to  me  such  wicked  wall.— S18. 
doctrines;  it  is  un-  If  both  these  qoestions  must  be 
necessary  for  me  answered  in  the  negative,  it  cannot 
to  say  I  entertain  be  nntawflil  to  set  spring  guns  in  an 
no  such  senti-  enclosed  field,  at  a  distance  flrora  any 
ments.  road ;  giring  such  notice  that  they 
In  Bamewall  and  are  set,  as  to  render  it  in  the  highest 
Anderson  there  Is  a  degree  probable  that  all  persons  in 
correct  report  of  the  neighbourhood  must  know  they 
Miat  CBM9.-^om.  are  so  set.  Humanity  requires  that 
Ckron,  the  fhllest  notice  possible  should  be 

gireji ;  and  the  law  of  England  will 
not  sanction  what  Is  inconsistent 
with  humanity.— JSoraswali  andJU- 
deroon,  SIO. 

There  is,  perhaps,  some  little  inconsistency 
in  these  opposite  extracts ;  but  we  have  not  the 
smallest  wish  to  insist  upon  it.  We  are  tho- 
roughly and  honestly  convinced  that  Mr.  Jus- 
lice  Best's  horror  at  the  destruction  of  human 
jfe  for  the  mere  preservation  of  game  is  quite 
sincere.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  that  any 
human  being,  of  common  good  nature,  could 


entertain  a  different  feeling  upon  the  8abj«e^ 
when  it  is  earnestly  pressed  apon  him;  asd 
though,  perhaps,  there  may  be  judges  upoa  the 
bench  more  remarkable  for  imperturbable 
apathy,  we  never  heard  Mr.  Jastice  Best  ae* 
cusedof  ill-nature.  In  condescending  to  notice 
our  observations,  in  destroying  the  credit  of 
Chetwynd's  report,  and  in  withdrawing  ihe 
canopy  of  his  name  from  the  bad  passions  of 
country  gentlemen ;  he  has  confened  a  real 
favour  upon^he  public. 

Mr.  Justice  Best,  however,  must  excuse  <u 
for  saying,  that  we  are  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  convinced  by  his  reasoning.  We  shall 
suppose  a  fifth  judge  to  have  delivered  his 
opinion  in  the  case  of  Ihit  against  Wilkttf  aad 
to  have  expressed  himself  in  the  folloviag 
manner.  But  we  must  caution  Mr.  Cbetwynd 
against  introducing  this  fifth  judge  in  bis  next 
edition  of  Barn's  Justice ;  and  we  assure  him 
that  he  is  only  an  imaginary  personage. 

*'  My  Brother  Best  justly  observes,  that  pr^ 
vention  of  intrusion  upon  private  property  is  a 
right  which  every  proprietor  may  act  opoa, 
and  use  force  to  vindicate— the  force  absolatelj 
necessary  for  such  vindication.  If  any  man 
intrude  upon  another's  lands,  the  proprietor 
must  first  desire  him  to  go  off,  then  lay  bands 
upon  the  intruder,  then  push  him  off;  and  if 
that  will  not  do,  call  in  aid  or  other  assistance, 
before  he  uses  a  dangerous  weapon.  If  the 
proprietor  uses  more  force  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  he  renders  himself  responsible  for 
all  the  consequences  of  the  excess.  In  this 
doctrine  I  cordially  concur;  and  admire  (I  am 
sure,  with  him)  the  sacred  regard  vbieh  oar 
law  everywhere  exhibits  for  the  life  and  safety 
of  man — ^its  tardiness  and  reluctance  to  pro- 
ceed to  extreme  violence;  bat  my  learned 
brother  then  observes  as  follows :—' It  is  eri- 
dent,  also,  that  this  doctrine  is  only  applicable 
to  trespasses  committed  in  the  presence  of  the 
owner  of  the  property  trespassed  upon.  When 
the  owner  and  his  servants  are  absent  at  the 
time  of  the  trespass,  it  can  only  be  repelled  by 
the  terror  of  spring  guns,  or  other  insiruDents 
of  the  same  kind.'  If  Mr.  Justice  Best  means, 
by  the  ttrror  of  Ou  tpring  guns,  the  mere  alarm 
that  the  notice  excite»— or  the  powder  witboot 
the  bullets — noise  without  danger— it  is  not 
worth  while  to  raise  an  argument  upon  the 
point;  for,  absent  or  present,  notice  or  no  no* 
tice,  such  means  must  always  be  lawful.  But 
if  my  brother  Best  means  that  in  the  absence 
of  the  proprietor,  the  intruder  may  be  killed  by 
such  instruments,  after  notice,  this  is  a  doctrine 
to  which  I  never  can  assent;  becaoseit  rests 
the  life  and  security  of  the  trespasser  opoo  the 
accident  of  the  proprietor's  presence.  In  ihst 
presence  there  must  be  a  most  cautious  and 
nicely  graduated  scale  of  admonition  and  barn- 
less  compulsion ;  the  feelings  and  safety  of  IM 
intruder  are  to  be  studiously  coasnlted;  bnin 
business  or  pleasure  call  the  proprietor  ava]r> 
the  intruder  may  be  instantly  shot  dead  by  as* 
chinery.  Such  a  state  of  law,  I  must  be  pc^ 
mitted  to  say,  is  too  incongruous  for  this  or  any 
other  country. 

"If  the  alternative  is  the  presence  of  the 
owner  and  his  servants  or  such  dreadful  con- 
sequences as  these,  why  are  the  owner  » 
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Ui  MffTtdta  allowed  to  be  absent  t  If  the  nltl^ 
sale  object  in  preventiDg  sach  intrusions  is 
pleasore  in  sporting,  it  is  better  that  pleasure 
should  be  rendered  more  expensive,  than  that 
the  life  of  man  should  be  rendered  so  preca- 
rioaa.  Bat  why  Is  it  impossible  to  proportion 
the  resisting  force  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  tres- 
ptsser  in  the  absence  of  the  proprietor !  Why 
may  not  an  intruder  be  let  gently  down  into 
lire  feet  of  liquid  mud  T — why  not  caught  in  a 
box  which  shall  detain  him  till  the  next  mom- 
log  1— why  not  held  in  a  toothless  trap  till  the 
pn^netor  arrives! — such  traps  as  are  sold  in 
all  ike  iron  shops  in  this  city  1  We  are  bound, 
seeording  to  my  brother  Best,  to  inquire  if 
these  means  have  been  previously  resorted  to; 
for  upon  his  own  principle,  greater  violence 
mast  not  be  nsed,  where  less  will  suffice  for  the 
renoTal  of  the  intruder. 

**  There  are  crops,  I  admit,  of  essential  im- 
portance to  agriculture,  which  will  not  bear 
ihe  expense  of  eternal  vigilance;  and  if  %here 
are  districts  where  such  crops  are  exposed  to 
such  serious  and  disheartening  depredation, 
that  may  be  a  good  reason  for  additional  seve- 
rity; but  then  it  must  be  the  severity  of  the 
legislator,  and  not  of  the  proprietor.  If  the  le- 
gislatnre  enacts  fine  and  imprisonment  as  the 
ponishment  for  stealing  turnips,  it  is  not  to  be 
eadared  that  the  proprietor  should  award  to 
this  crime  the  punishment  of  death.  If  the 
faoltis  not  suflieiently  prevented  by  the  punish- 
ments already  in  existence,  he  must  wait  till 
the  frequency  and  flagrancy  of  the  offence 
attract  the  notice,  and  stimulate  the  penalties 
of  those  who  make  laws.  He  must  not  make 
laws  (amd  those  rery  bloody  laws)  for  himself. 

"I  do  not  say  that  the  setter  of  the  trap  or 
gOA  allares  the  trespasser  into  it;  but  I  say 
that  the  punishment  he  intends  for  the  man 
who  trespasses  aAer  notice,  is  death.  He 
covers  his  spring  gun  with  furze,  and  gires  it 
the  most  natural  appearance  he  can ;  and  in 
that  pin  he  places  the  slugs  by  which  he  means 
to  iiU  the  trespasser.  This  killing  of  an  un- 
challenged, unresisting  person,  I  really  cannot 
help  cottstderiag  to  be  as  much  murder  as  if 
the  proprietor  had  shot  the  trespasser  with  his 
gUL  Giving  it  all  the  attention  in  my  power, 
lam  utterly  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  between 
the  two  cases.  Does  it  signify  whose  hand  or 
whose  foot  pulls  the  string  which  moves  the 
trigger?— the  real  murderer  is  he  who  pre- 
pares the  instrument  of  death,  and  places  it  in 
a  position  that  such  hand  or  foot  may  touch  it, 
for  the  purposes  of  destruction.  My  brother 
Holroyd  says,  the  trespasser  who  has  had  a 
notiee  of  guns  being  set  in  the  wood  is  the  real 
volaatary  agent  who  pulls  the  trigger.  But  I 
most  certaiuly  think  that  he  is  not  He  is  the 
•aimal  agent,  but  not  the  rational  agent — he 
does  aot  intend  to  put  himself  to  death ;  but  he 
fiK)lishly  trusts  in  his  chance  of  escaping,  and 
is  anything  but  a  voluntary  agent  in  firing  the 
gun.  If  a  trespasser  were  to  rush  into  a  wood, 
aeaning  to  seek  his  own  destruction — to  hunt 
^  the  wire,  and  when  found,  to  pull  it,  he 
^ould  indeed  be  the  agent,  in  the  most  philo- 
cophieal  sense  of  the  word.  But,  after  enter- 
M  ^  wood,  he  does  all  he  can  to  avoid  the 
(Cb   keeps  clear  of  every  suspicious  place, 


and  is  baffled  only  by  the  superior  cunning  of 
him  who  planted  the  gun.  How  the  firing  of 
the  gun  then  can  be  called  his  act— his  volun- 
tary act — ^I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  The 
practice  has  unfortunately  become  so  commont 
that  the  first  person  convicted  of  such  a  mo. 
der,  and  acting  under  the  delusion  of  right, 
might  be  a  fit  object  for  royal  mercy.  Still,  is 
my  opinion,  such  an  act  must  legally  be  con- 
sidered as  murder. 

''It  has  been  asked,  if  it  be  an  indictable 
ofi^nce  to  set  such  guns  in  a  man's  own  ground : 
but  let  me  first  put  a  much  greater  question- 
Is  it  murder  to  kill  any  man  with  such  instru- 
ments T  If  it  is,  it  must  be  indictable  to  set 
them.  To  place  an  instrument  for  the  purpose 
of  committing  murder,  and  to  surrender  (as  in 
such  cases  you  must  surrender)  all  control 
over  its  operation,  is  clearly  an  indictable 
offence. 

**  All  my  brother  judges  have  delivered  their 
opinions  as  if  these  guns  were  oAen  set  for 
the  purposes  of  terror,  and  not  of  destruction. 
To  this  I  can  only  say,  that  the  moment  any 
man  puts  a  bullet  into  his  spring  gun,  he  has 
some  other  purpose  than  that  of  terror;  and 
if  he  does  not  put  a  bullet  there,  he  can  never 
be  the  subject  of  argument  in  this  court 

**  My  Lord  Chief  Justice  can  see  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  case  of  tenter-hooks  upon  a 
wail,  and  the  placing  of  spring  guns,  as  far  as 
the  lawfulness  of  both  is  concerned.  But  the 
distinctions  I  take  between  the  case  of  tenter- 
hooks upon  a  wall,  and  the  setting  of  spring 
guns,  are  founded — 1st,  in  the  magnitude  of 
the  evil  inflicted;  2dly,  in  the  great  difference 
of  the  notice  which  the  trespasser  receives ; 
3dly,  in  the  very  different  evidence  of  crimi- 
nal intention  in  the  trespasser ;  4thly,  in  the 
greater  value  of  the  property  invaded;  6thly, 
in  the  greater  antiquity  of  the  abuse.  To  cut 
the  fingers,  or  to  tear  the  hand,  is  of  course  a 
more  pardonable  injury  than  to  kill.  The 
trespasser,  in  the  daytime,  sees  the  spikes; 
and  by  day  or  night,  at  all  events,  he  sees  or 
feels  the  wall.  It  is  impossible  he  should  not 
understand  the  nature  of  such  a  prohibition, 
or  imagine  that  his  path  lies  over  this  wall ; 
whereas  the  victim  of  the  spring  gun  may 
have  gone  astray,  may  not  be  able  to  read,  or 
may  first  cross  the  armed  soil  in  the  night 
time,  when  he  cannot  read;— and  so  he  i:; 
absolutely  without  any  notice  at  all.  In  the 
next  place,  the  slaughtered  man  may  be  per- 
fectly innocent  in  his  purpose,  which  the 
scaler  of  the  walls  cannot  be.  No  man  can 
get  to' the  top  of  a  garden  wall  without  a  crimi- 
nal purpose.  A  garden,  by  the  common  con- 
sent and  feeling  of  mankind,  contains  more 
precious  materials  than  a  wood,  or  a  field,  and 
may  seem  to  justify  a  greater  jealousy  and 
care.  Lastly,  and  for  these  reasons,  perhaps, 
the  practice  of  putting  spikes  and  glass  bot- 
tles has  prevailed  for  this  century  past ;  and 
the  right  so  to  do  has  become,  from  time,  and 
the  absence  of  cases,  (for  the  plaintiff*,  in  such 
a  case,  must  acknowledge  himself  a  thief,) 
inveterate.  But  it  is  quite  impossible,  because 
in  some  trifling  instances,  and  in  much  more 

Sardonable  circumstances,  private  vengeance 
as  usurped  upon  the  province  of  law,  that  I 
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can,  from  such  slight  abases,  confer  upon  pri- 
vate vengeance  the  power  of  life  and  death. 
On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  my  imperious  duty 
to  contend,  that  punishment  for  such  offences 
as  these  is  to  be  measured  by  the  law,  and  not 
by  the  exaggerated  notions  which  any  indivi- 
dual may  form  of  the  importance  of  his  own 
pleasures.  It  is  my  duty,  instead  of  making 
one  abuse  a  reason  for  another,  to  recall  the 
law  back  to  its  perfect  state,  and  to  restrain  as 
much  as  possible  the  invention  and  use  of 
private  punishments.  Indeed,  if  this  wild 
sort  of  justice  is  to  be  tolerated,  I  see  no  sort 
of  use  in  the  careful  adaptation  of  punish- 
ments to  crimes,  in  the  humane  labours  of  the 
lawgiver.  Every  lord  of  a  manor  is  his  own 
Lycurgus,  or  rather  his  own  Draco,  and  the 
grea(  purpose  of  civil  life  is  defeated.  Inter 
nova  tarmentorum  gene>  a  moMruugue  exUialu, 
tUent  leges, 

*<  Whatever  be  the  law,  the  question  of  hu- 
manity is  a  separate  question.  I  shall  not 
state  all  I  think  of  that  person,  who,  for  the 
preservation  of  game,  would  doom  the  inno- 
cent—- or  the  guilty  intruder,  to  a  sudden  death. 
I  will  not,  however  (because  I  am  silent  re- 
specting individuals),  join  in  any  undeserved 
panegyric  of  the  humanity  of  the  English 
law.  I  cannot  say,  at  the  same  moment,  that 
the  law  of  England  allows  such  machines  to 
be  set  after  public  notice ;  and  that  the  law  of 
England  sanctions  nothing  but  what  is  hu- 
mane. If  the  law  sanctions  such  practices,  it 
sanctions,  in  my  opinion,  what  is  to  the  last 
degree  odious,  unchristian,  and  inhumane. 

**  The  case  of  the  dog  or  bull  I  admit  to  be 
an  analogous  case  to  this :  and  I  say,  if  a  man 
were  to  keep  a  dog  of  great  ferocity  and  power, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  guarding  against 
trespass  in  woods  or  fields,  and  that  dog  was 
io  JdU  a  trespasser,  it  would  be  murder  in  the 
person  placing  him  there  for  such  a  purpose. 
It  is  indifferent  to  me  whether  the  trespasser 
is  slain  by  animals  or  machines,  intentionally 
brought  there  for  that  purpose :  he  ought  not 
to  be  alatn  at  all.  It  is  murder  to  use  such  a 
punishment  for  such  an  offence.  If  a  man 
puts  a  ferocious  dog  in  his  yard^  to  guard  his 
hnue  from  burglary,  and  that  d9g  strays  into 
the  neighbouring  field  and  there  worries  the. 
man,  there  wants,  in  this  case,  the  murderous 
and  malicious  spirit.  The  dog  was  placed  in 
Uie  yard  for  the  legal  purpose  of  guarding  the 
house  against  burglary ;  for  which  crime,  if 


caught  in  the  act  of  perpetrating  it,  a 
may  legally  be  put  to  death.  There  was  nt 
primary  intention  here  of  putting  a  mtrt  ire»' 
pauer  to  death.  So,  if  a  man  keep  a  ferocious 
null,  not  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  for  the 
expreti  purpose  of  repelling  trespassers,  and 
that  bull  occasion  the  death  of  a  trespasser,  it 
is  murder:  the  tnteniionai  mfikUcn  of  death 
by  any  means  for  swh  sort  of  offences  eonsti* 
tutes  ike  murder:  a  right  to  kill  for  such  rea- 
sons cannot  be  acquired  by  the  foolhairdines5 
of  the  trespasser,  nor  by  any  sort  of  notice  m 
publicity.  If  a  man  were  to  blow  a  tmnipet 
all  over  the  country,  and  say  that  he  would 
shoot  any  man  who  asked  him  how  he  did, 
would  he  acquire  a  right  to  do  so  by  such  no- 
tice t  Does  mere  publication  of  an  milawful 
intention  make  the  action  lawful  which  fol- 
lows 1  If  notice  is  the  principle  which  con- 
secrates this  mode  of  destroying  human  beings, 
I  wish  my  brothers  had  been  a  little  more 
clear,  or  a  little  more  unanimous,  as  to  what 
is  meant  by  this  notice.  Must  tiie  notice  be 
always  actual,  or  is  it  sufficient  that  it  is  pro> 
bablel  May  these  guns  act  only  against 
those  who  kaoe  read  the  notice,  or  against  all 
who  might  have  read  the  notice  1  The  truth 
is,  that  the  practice  is  so  enormous,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  most  learned  men  so  ▼arions, 
that  a  declaratory  law  upon  the  subject  is  im- 
periously required.*  Common  humanity  re- 
quired it,  aAer  the  extraordinary  difference  of 
opinion  which  occurred  in  the  case  of  Dees 
and  Cla3rton. 

**  For  these  reasons,  I  am  compelled  to  difiei 
from  my  learned  brothers.  We  have  all,  I  am 
sure,  the  common  object  of  doing  justice  in 
such  cases  as  these ;  we  can  have  no  possiUe 
motive  for  doing  otherwise.  Where  such  s 
superiority  of  talents  and  numbers  is  against 
me,  I  must  of  course  be  wrong ;  but  I  think  if 
better  to  publish  my  own  errors,  than  to  sub 
scribe  to  opinions  of  the  justice  of  which  1 
am  not  convinced.  To  destroy  a  trespasser 
with  such  machines,  I  think  would  be  mur- 
der; to  set  such  uncontrollable  machines  for 
the  purpose  of  conunitting  this  murder,  I  think 
would  be  indictable;  and  I  am,  therefore,  of 
opinion,  that  he  who  suffers  from  sueh  ma 
chines  has  a  fair  ground  of  action,  in  spite  of 
any  notice ;  for  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  b» 
lice  to  make  them  lawful." 
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[Ediwbuboh  Retibw,  1S26.] 


Ws  hare  nothing  whalever  to  do  with  Mr. 
Hanuiton  personally.  He  may  be  the  wisest 
or  the  weakest  of  men ;  most  dexterous  or  most 
usQiceessfiil  in  the  exhibition  of  his  system ; 
■odest  and  proper,  or  prurient  and  preposte- 
rous in  its  commendation  9— by  none  of  these 
considerations  is  his  system  itself  afiected. 

The  proprietor  of  Clang's  Lozenges  must 
Mcessanly  have  reeourse  to  a  newspaper,  to 
rescoe  from  oblivion  the  merit  of  his  vermi- 
fuge medicines.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
Amboyna  tooth-powder  must  depend  upon  the 
HenJd  and  the  Morning  Post  Unfortunately, 
the  system  of  Mr.  Hamilton  has  been  intro- 
daeed  to  die  world  by  the  same  means,  and  has 
exposed  itself  to  those  suspicions  which  hover 
9Ter  splendid  discoveries  of  genius,  detailed 
in  the  daily  papers,  and  sold  in  sealed  boxes 
at  aa  infinite  diversity  of  prices— but  with  a 
perpetual  inclusion  of  the  stamp,  and  with  an 
equitable  discount  for  undelayed  payment. 

It  may  have  been  necessary  for  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton to  have  had  recourse  to  these  means  of 
nuJoDg  known  his  discoveries,  since  he  may 
not  have  had  friends  whose  names  and  au- 
thority might  have  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
poblie;  but  it  is  a  misfortune  to  which  his 
lystem  has  been  subjected,  and  a  difficulty 
vhieh  it  has  still  to  overcome.  There  is  also 
I  singular  ^nd  some^at  ludicrous  condition 
^pwingwarraniedleatona/  by  which  is  meant, 
ye  presume,  that  the  money  is  to  be  returned, 
if  the  progress  is  not  made.  We  should  be 
ennoQs  to  Imow  how  poor  Mr.  Hamilton  would 
pntea  himself  from  some  swindling  scholar, 
vho,  having  really  learnt  all  that  the  master 
professed  to  teach,  should  counterfeit  the  gross- 
est ignorance  of  the  Gospel  of  8t  John,  and 
refuse  to  construe  a  single  verse,  or  to  pay  a 
larthiagl 

Whether  Mr.  Hamilton's  translations  are 
Sood  or  bad,  is  not  the  question.  The  point  to 
determine  is,  whether  very  close  interlineal 
tnaslations  are  helps  in  learning  a  lailguage  1 
&ot  vhether  Mr.  Hamilton  has  executed  these 
'•naslations  faithfully  and  judiciously.  Whe- 
^cr  Mr.  Hamilton  is  or  is  not  the  inventor  of 
^  system  which  bears  his  name,  and  what 
his  claims  to  originality  may  be,  are  also  ques- 
^i^of  very  second-rate  importance ;  but  they 
>^nt  aiew  observations.  That  mau  is  not 
»e  discoverer  of  any  art  who  first  says  the 
thiog;  biuhe  who  says  it  so  long,  and  so  loud, 

*^'Th  (htpd  0/  St.  Jokn^  in  Latin,  adapted  to  tk* 
"gwff'wiiia  Sftttm,  kf  an  Jtnaiftieai  and  Interlintarn 
jrntktinL  Executed  nnder  Uie  iminedlAte  Dtrection  of 
'^^HiMiLToM.    London,  1834. 

>•  Tke  Chtfa  9/  Se.  Jokn,  adapted  to  the  HamUtonlan 
T^c"*  h  an  JInalftkai  and  inttHhuarf  7yamMlatian 
rm  tU  Maliau,  with  fnU  Jnstrwftimu  for  ita  Uto,  oaon 
jf  JMM  who  are  whottp  ignorant  of  tke  Langnage.  For 
"*  i^M  ofSehooU,  By  Jamm  HAMtLTOir,  Author  of  the 
HiailtMiianfiyttein.    London,  18S». 


and  SO  clearly,  that  he  compels  zrankind  to 
hear  him — the  man  who  is  so  deeply  impresEod 
with  the  importance  of  the  discovery  that  he 
will  take  i\o  denial,  but,  at  the  risk  of  fortune 
and  fame,  pushes  through  all  opposition,  and 
is  determined  that  what  he  thinks  he  has  dis* 
covered  shall  not  perish  for  want  of  a  Cur 
trial.  Other  persons  had  noticed  the  effect  of 
coal-gas  in  producing  light;  but  Winsor  wor- 
ried 2ie  town  with  bad  English  for  three  win* 
ters  before  he  could  attract  any  serious  atten* 
tion  to  his  views.  Many  persons  broke  stone 
before  Macadam,  but  Macadam  felt  the  disco- 
very more  strongly,  stated  it  more  clearly,  per- 
severed in  it  witifi  greater  tenacity,  wielded  his 
hammer,  in  short,  with  greater  force  than  other 
men,  and  finally  succeeded  in  bringing  his 
plan  into  general  use. 

Literal  translations  are  not  only  not  used  in 
our  public  schools,  but  are  generally  discoun- 
tenanced in  them.  A  literal  translation,  or 
any  translation  of  a  school-book,  is  a  contra- 
band article  in  English  schools,  which  a 
school-master  would  instantly  seize,  as  a  cus- 
tom-house officer  wonld  a  barrel  of  gin.  Mr. 
Hamilton,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains,  by 
books  and  lectures,  that  all  boys  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  work  with  literal  translations,  and 
that  it -is  by  far  the  best  method  of  learning  a 
language.  If  Mr.  Hamilton's  system  is  just,  it 
id  sad  trifling  to  deny  his  claim  to  originality, 
by  stating  that  Mr.  Locke  has  said  the  same 
thing,  or  that  others  have  said  the  same  thing, 
a  century  earlier  than  Hamilton.  They  have 
all  said  it  so  feebly,  that  th'dr  observations 
have  passed  tub  mlentiot  and  if  Mr.  Hamilton 
succeeds  in  being  heard  and  followed,  to  him 
be  the  glory— because  from  him  have  pro- 
ceeded Uie  utility  and  the  ad  trantage. 

The  works  upon  this  suliject  on  this  plan, 
published  before  the  time  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  are 
Montanus's  edition  of  the  Bible,  with  Pignini's 
interlineary  Latin  version  ;  Lubin's  New  Tes- 
tament having  the  Greek  interlined  with  Latin 
and  German ;  Abb6  L'Ohvet's  Pens^es  de  Ci* 
ceron ;  and  a  French  wc  rk  by  the  Abbi^  Ra^ 
donvilliers,  Paris,  1768—  and  Locke  upon  Edu- 
cation. 

One  of  the  first  principles  of  Mr.  Hamilton 
is,  to  introduce  very  strict  literal,  interlinear 
transk^tions,  as  aids  to  lexicons  and  dictiona- 
ries, and  to  make  so  much  use  of  them  as  that 
the  dictionary  or  lexicon  will  be  for  a  long 
time  little  required.  We  will  suppose  the  lan- 
guage to  be  file  Italian,  and  the  book  selected 
to  l^  the  Gospel  of  8t.  John.  Of  this  Gospel 
Mr.  Hamilton  has  published  a  key  cf  which 
the  following  is  an  extract : — 

^^^    Nel     principio   era   il  Verbo,    e    il 

In  the  beginning   was  ihe  Worti,  andike 

Verbo  era  appresso  fiio,  e   il  Verbo  era  Dio 

Word  UHi»  near  to  God^andthe  WordwatVf 
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a  •  Quetto  era  nel  nrincipio  appresso  Dio. 

TJn9  UHU  in  tht  oeginmng    near  to  God, 

^^^  Per  mezzo  di  lui  tucte   le  cose   foron 

By    means  of  him  all  the  thmgi    were 

fatte;     e    senza   di  lui    nulla    fu   fatto  di 

made:  and  without  of  him  nothing  wa$  made  of 

ei^y    che    e  stato  iatto. 

that,  which  ie  been  made. 

In    lui    era    la   vita,   e    la  vita  era 
la  him  woe    the   life,  and  the  life  UHt$ 
la  luce    degli  uomini : 
the  light  of  the    men  .* 
M .    E   la  luce  splende   tra    le   tenebre, 
And  the  Ught  Mneaantongthe  darkneMBett 
e   Is   tcnebre  hanno  non  ammessa  la. 
mndthedarkneaoee  have  not  admitted  her, 
urn    Vi   fu  un  uomo  mandate  da  Dio  che 
There  was  a     man  *  unt      by  God,  who 
nomava     si    Giovanni. 
did  name  himeelf  John. 
^^  Qaesto  venne  qual    testimone,  affin    di 
This     came  Ukeae    witneaSfinorderof 
nndere  testimonianza  alia   luce,    onde  per 
to  render   testimony      to  the  lightf  whence   by 
mezzo  di    lui    tutti    credessero. 
means  of  him    all  mi^ht  believe.^* 

In  this  way  Mr.  Hamilton  contends  (and  ap- 
pears to  us  to  contend  justly^,  that  the  language 
may  be  acquired  with  much  greater  ease  and 
despatch,  than  by  the  ancient  method  of  begin- 
ning with  grammar,  and  proceeding  with  the 
dictionary.  We  will  presume  at  present,  that 
the  only  object  is  to  read,  not  to  write,  or  speak 
Italian,  and  thai  .the  pupil  instructs  himself 
from  the  key  without  a  master,  and  is  not 
taught  in  a  class.    We  wish  to  compare  the 

Slan  of  finding  the  English  word  in  such  a 
teral  translation,  to  that  of  finding  it  in  dic- 
,  tionaries — and  the  method  of  ending  with 
grammar,  or  of  taking  the  grammar  at  an 
advanced  period  of  knowledge  in  the  language, 
rather  than  at  the  beginning.  Every  one  will 
admit,  that  of  all  the  disgusting  labours  of  life, 
the  labour  of  lexicon  and  dictionary  is  the 
most  intolerable.  Nor  is  there  a  greater  ob- 
ject of  compassion  than  a  fine  boy,  full  of 
animal  spirits,  set  down  in  a  bright  sunny  day, 
with  an  heap  of  unknown  words  before  him, 
to  be  turned  into  EnglL«th,  before  supper,  by 
the  help  of  a  ponderous  dictionary  alone.  The 
object  in  looking  into  a  dictionary  can  only  be 
to  exchange  an  unknown  round  for  one  that  is 
known.  Now,  it  seems  indisputable,  that  the 
sooner  this  exchange  is  made  the  better.  The 
greater  the  number  of  such  exchanges  which 
ean  be  made  in  a  given  time,  the  greater  is  the 
progress,  the  more  abundant  the  eopia  terbo' 
rum  obtained  by  the  scholar.  Would  it  not  be 
of  advantage  if  the  dictionary  at  once  opened 
at  the  required  page,  and  if  a  self-moving  in- 
dex at  once  pointed  to  the  requisite  word  1  Is 
any  advantage  gained  to  the  world  by  the  time 
employed  first  in  finding  the  letter  P,  and  then 
in  finding  the  three  guiding  letters  P  R II 
This  appears  to  us  to  be  pure  loss  of  time, 
justifiable  only  if  it  is  inevitable ;  and  even 
afXer  this  is  done,  what  an  infiuite  multitude 
of  difficulties  are  heaped  at  once  upon  the 
wretched  beginner  I  Instead  of  being  reserved 
for  his  greater  skill  and  maturity  in  the  lan- 
gnage,  he  must  employ  himself  in  discovering 


in  which  of  many  senses  which  his 
presents  the  woii  is  to  be  used ;  in  consider- 
ing the  case  of  the  substantive,  and  the  syn 
taxical  arrangement  in  which  it  is  to  be  placed, 
and  the  relation  it  bears  to  other  words.     The 
loss  of  time  in  the  merely  mechanical  part  of 
the  old  plan  is  immense.    We  doubt   Tex> 
much,  if  an  average  boy,  between  ten  and 
fourteen,  will  look  out  or  find  more  than  sixty 
words  in  an  hour;  we  say  nothing  at  present 
of  the  time  employed  in  thinking  of  the  inea» 
ing  of  each  word  when  he  has  found  it,  but  df 
the  mere  naked  discovery  of  the  word  in  the 
lexicon  or  dictionary.    It  must  be  remembered* 
we  say  an  aoere^  boy— not  what    Master 
Evans,  the  show  boy,  can  do,  nor  what  Master 
Macarthy,  the  boy  who  is  whipt  every  day,  can 
do,  but   some    boy  between    Macarthy  and 
Evans;  and  not  what  this  medium  bo^  can 
do,  while    his    mastigophorous   superior   is 
frowning  over  him ;  but  what  he  actnaily  does, 
when  left  in  the  midst  of  noisy  boys,  miui  with 
a  recollection,  that,  by  sending  to  thr  neigh- 
bouring shop,  he  can  obtain  any  quantity  of 
unripe  gooseberries  upon  credit    Nov,  if  this 
statement  be  true,  and  if  there  are  10,000  words 
in  the  Gospel  of  8t  John,  here  are  160  hours 
employed  in  the  mere  digital  process  of  turn 
ing  over  leaves !    But,  in  much  less  time  than 
this,  any  boy  of  average  quickness  might  learn, 
by  the  Hamiltonian  method,  to  constme  the 
whole  four  Gospels,  with  the  greatest  accu- 
racy, and  the  most  scrupulous  correctness. 
The  interlineal  translation  of  course  spares 
the  trouble  and  time  of  this  mechanical  la^ 
hour.    Immediately  imder  the  Italian  word  is 
placed  the    English   word.     The   unknown 
sound  therefore  is  intiantly  exchanged  for  one 
that  is  known.    The  labour  here  spared  is  of 
the  most  irksome  nature ;  and  it  is  spared  at 
a  time  of  life  the  most  averse  to  snch  labour; 
and  so  painful  is  this  labour  to  many  boys, 
that  it  forms  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  their 
progress.    They  prefer  to  be  flogged,  or  to  be 
sent  to  sea.    It  is  useless  to  say  of  any  medi- 
cine that  it  is  valuable,  if  it  is  so  nauseous 
that  the  patient  flings  it  away.    You  must  give 
me,  not  the  best  medicine  you  have  in  your 
shop,  but  the  best  you  ean  get  me  to  take. 

We  have  hitherto  been  occupied  with  find- 
ing the  word ;  we  will  now  suppose,  after  run- 
ning a  dirty  finger  down  many  columns,  and 
after  many  sighs  and  groans,  that  the  word  is 
found.  We  presume  the  little  fellow  working 
in  the  true  orthodox  manner  without  any  trans- 
lation; he  is  in  pursuit  of  the  Greek  word 
Baojktf,  and,  after  a  long  chase,  seizes  it  as 
greedily  as  a  bailiffpossesses  himself  of  a  fu- 
gacious captain^  nut  alas!  the  vanity  of 
human  wishes !— 4he  never  sufficiently  to  be 
pitied  stripling  has  scarcely  congratulated  him- 
self upon  his  success,  when  he  finds  b«m«  to 
contain  the  following  meanings  in  Hederiek's 
Lexicon: — 1.  Jacio;  2.  Jaculor;  3.Ferio;  4% 
Figo;  fi.  Saucio;  6.  Attingo;  7.  Projicio;  Oi 
Emitto;  9.  Profundo;  10.  Pono;  II.  Immicto; 
12.  Trade;  13.  Committo;  14.  Condo;  !&• 
Edifice;  16.  Verso;  IT.Flecto.  Suppose  the 
little  rogue,  not  quite  at  home  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  to  be  desirous  of  affixing  English  si^ 
nifications  to  these  various  words,  he  has  ihei* 
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at  Ae  moderate  rate  of  six  meanings  to  every 
Latin  word,  one  hundred  and  two  meanings  to 
the  word  Baujun;  or  if  he  is  content  with  the 
Latin,  he  has  then  only  seventeen.* 

Words,  in  their  origin,  have  a  natural  or 
prunaiy  sense.  The  accidental  associations 
of  the  people  who  use  it,  afterwards  give  to  that 
word  a  great  number  of  secondary  meanings. 
In  some  words  the  primary  meaning  is  very 
common,  and  the  secondary  meaning  very 
rare.  In  other  instances  it  is  just  the  reverse ; 
and  in  very  many  the  particular  secondary 
meaning  is  pointed  out  by  some  preposition 
vhich  accompanies  it,  or  some  case  by  which 
it  is  accompanied.  But  an  accurate  translation 
mints  these  things  out  gradually  as  it  proceeds. 
The  common  and  most  probable  meanings 
of  the  word  B«aa«,  or  of  any  other  word,  are, 
ia  the  Hamiltonian  method,  insensibly  but 
sorely  fixed  on  the  mind,  which,  by  the  lexi- 
con method,  must  be  done  by  a  tentative  pro- 
cess, frequently  ending  in  gross  error,  noticed 
▼iih  peevishness,  punished  with  severity,  con- 
saming  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  for  the  most 
part  only  corrected,  after  aU,  by  the  accurate 
mi  vote  translation  of  the  master-^or,  in  other 
vords,  by  the  Hamiltonian  method. 

The  recurrence  to  a  translation  is  treated  in 
our  schools  as  a  species  of  imbecility  and 
meanness ;  just  as  if  there  was  any  other  dig- 
nity here  than  utility,  any  other  object  in  learn- 
ing languages,  than  to  turn  something  you  do 
not  onderstand,  into  something  you  do  under- 
stjmd,  and  as  if  that  was  not  the  best  method 
vhich  efiected  this  object  in  the  shortest  and 
simplest  manner.  Hear  upon  this  point  the 
judicious  Locke :— >'  But  if  such  a  man  cannot 
be  got,  who  speaks  good  Latin,  and  being  able 
to  instruct  your  son  in  all  these  parts  of  know- 
ledge, will  undertake  it  by  this  method,  the 
next  best  is  to  have  him  taught  as  near  this 
vaj  as  may  be— which  is  by  taking  some  easy 
and  pleasajit  book,  such  as  ,£sop*s  Fables, 
and  writing  the  English  translation  (made  as 
literal  as  it  can  be)  in  one  line,  and  the  Latin 
words  which  answer  each  of  them  just  over  it 
in  another.  These  let  him  read  every  day  over 
and  over  a^ain,  till  he  perfectly  understands 
tbe  Latin ;  and  then  go  on  to  another  (able,  till 
be  be  also  perfect  in  that,  not  omitting  what  he 
b  already  perfect  in,  but  sometimes  reviewing 
tbat,  to  keep  it  in  his  memory ;  and  when  he 
comes  to  write,  let  these  be  set  him  for  copies, 
which,  with  the  exercise  of  his  hand,  will  also 
advance  him  in  Latin.  This  being  a  more  im- 
peifect  way  than  by  talking  Latin  unto  him, 
the  formation  of  the  verbs  first,  and  afterwards 
the  dedensions  of  the  noims  and  pronouns 
perfectly  learned  by  heart,  may  facilitate  his 
acquaintance  with  the  genius  and  manner  of 


*bi  iJJtkm  to  the  other  needless  diAcuUies  and  raise- 
rie»  eMalel  apon  children  who  are  leaminf  lancnafes, 
(Mr  GiMk  LexicoM  give  a  Latin  Instead  of  an  English 
(vvMlatioK;  and  a  Imy  of  twelve  oX  thirteen  years  of 
ate.  wbose  attainments  in  Latin  are  of  course  but  modc- 
^i<«  to  exKcxed  to  make  it  the  Tehide  of  knowledge 
**  athec  laogwages.  This  Is  setting  the  short-sighted 
Md  blear-eyed  to  lead  tlie  blind ;  and  is  one  of  those 
■fficthf  pieeea  of  absurdity  which  escape  aniinadver- 
■oa,  fcucsMsu  they  ara,  and  hara  long  been,  of  daily  oc- 
wnce.  Mr.  Jones  has  imUished  an  English  and 
week  Lexicon,  which  we  recommend  to  the  notice  of  all 
ynwas  engaged  in  education,  and  not  saeramented 
aUimproTtineiit. 


the  Latin  tongue,  which  varies  the  significa* 
tion  of  verbs  and  nouns,  not  as  the  modem 
languages  do,  by  particles  prefixed,  but  by 
changing  the  last  syllables.  More  than  this  of 
grammar  I  think  he  need  not  have  till  he  can 
read  himself  *  Sanctii  Minerva''— with  Sciop 
plus  and  Perigonius*s  notes.'* — Loekt  an  Edu' 
cation,  p.  74,  folio. 

Anodier  recommendation  which  we  have  not 
mentioned  in  the  Hamiltonian  system  is,  that  it 
can  be  combined,  and  is  constantly  combined, 
with  the  system  of  Lancaster.  The  Key  is  pro- 
bably sufficient  for  those  who  have  no  access  to 
classes  and  schools:  but  in  an  Hamiltonian 
school  during  the  lesson,  it  is  not  left  to  the  cf - 
tion  of  the  child  to  trust  to  the  Key  alone.  The 
master  stands  in  the  middle,  translates  accurate- 
ly and  literally  the  whole  verse,  and  then  asks 
the  boys  the  English  of  separate  words,  or  chal- 
lenges diem  to  join  the  words  together,  as  he 
has  done.  A  perpetual  attention  and  activity 
is  thus  kept  up*  The  master,  or  a  scholajr 
(turned into  a  temporary  Lancasterian  master^, 
acts  as  a  living  lexicon ;  and,  if  the  thing  is 
well  done,  as  a  lively  and  animating  lexicon. 
How  is  it  possible  to  compare  this  with  the 
solitary  wretchedness  of  a  poor  lad  of  the  desk 
and  lexicon,  sufibcated  with  the  nonsense  of 
grammarians,  overwhelmed  with  every  species 
of  difficulty  disproportioned  to  his  age,  and 
driven  by  despair  to  peg  top  or  marbles ! 

"Taking  these  principles  as  a  basis,  the 
teacher  forms  his  class  of  eighty  ten,  twenty  or 
one  hundred.  The  number  is  of  little  moment, 
it  being  as  easy  to  teach  a  greater  as  a  smaller 
one,  and  brings  them  at  once  to  the  language 
itself,  by  reciting,  with  a  loud  articulate  voice, 
the  first  verse  thus : — In  in,  prindpio  in  begin- 
ning, Verbum  Word,  erat  was,  et  and,  Verbum 
Wonl,  erat  was,  eqntd  at,  Deum  GocC  ^  and, 
Verbum  Word,  erat  was.  Dew  God.  Haying 
recited  the  verse  once  or  twice  himself,  it  is 
then  recited  preeueiy  in  the  same  n^^ner  by 
any  person  of  the  class  whom  he  may  judge 
most  capable ;  the  person  copying  bis  manner 
and  intonations  as  much  as  possible^^When 
the  verse  has  been  thus  recited,  by  six  or  eight 
persons  of  the  class,  the  teacher  recites  the  2d 
verse  in  the  same  manner,  which  is  recited  as 
the  former  by  any  members  of  the  class ;  and 
thus  continues  until  he  has  recited  from  ten  to 
tufche  verses,  which  usually  constitute  the  first 
lesson  of  one  hour^— In  three  lessons,  the  first 
Chapter  may  be  thus  readily  translated,  the 
teacher  gradually  diminishing  the  number  of 
repetitions  of  the  same  verse  till  the  fourth 
lesson,  when  each  member  of  the  class  trans- 
lates his  verse  in  turn  from  the  mouth  of  the 
teacher ;  from  which  period /y?y,  eixty,  or  even 
oeceniy,  verses  may  be  translated  in  the  time 
of  a  lesson,  or  one  hour.  At  the  seventh  lesson, 
it  is  invariably  found  that  the  class  can  tran«* 
late  without  the  assistance  of  the  teacher,  fai* 
ther  than  for  occasional  correction,  and  for 
those  words  which  they  may  not  have  met  in 
the  preceding  chapters.  But,  to  aceomp{isli 
this,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  every  mem 
ber  of  the  class  knoii  every  word  of  all  th<  pre- 
ceding'lessons ;  which  is,  however,  an  ea<<v 
task,  the  words  being  always  taught  him  in 
class,  and  the  pupil  besides  being  able  to  refer 
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to  the  key  whenever  he  is  at  a  loss — ^the  key 
translated  in  the  yerj  words  which  the  teacher 
has  used  in  the  class,  from  which,  as  was  be- 
fore remarked,  he  must  never  deviate. — ^In  ten 
lessons,  it  will  be  found  that  the  class  can 
readily  translate  the  whole  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John,  which  is  called  the  first  section  of 
the  course. — Should  any  delay,  from  any  cause, 
prevent  them,  it  is  in  my  classes  always  for 
account  of  teacher,  who  gives  the  extra  lesson 
or  lessons  always  gratia^ — It  cannot  be  too 
deeply  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  that 
a  perfect  tmowUdge  of  evert/  word  of  his  first 
section  is  most  important  to  the  ease  and  com- 
fort of  his  future  progress^ — At  the  end  of  ten 
lessons,  or  first  section,  the  custom  of  my  es- 
tablishments is  to  give  the  pupil  the  Epitome 
HUtorim  SaeraSf  which  is  provided  with  a  key 
in  the  same  manner^ — ^It  was  first  used  in  our 
classes  for  the  first  and  second  sections ;  we 
now  teach  it  in  one  section  of  ten  lessons, 
which  we  find  easier  than  to  teach  it  in  two 
sections  before  the  pupil  has  read  the  Testa- 
ment— When  he  has  read  the  Epitome,  it  will 
be  then  time  to  give  him  the  theory  of  the 
verbs  and  other  words  which  change  their  ter- 
mination s^ — ^He  has  already  acquired  a  good 
practical  knowledge  of  these  things ;  the  theory 
becomes  then  very  easy.— A  grammar  contain- 
ing the  declensions  and  conjugations,  and 
printed  specially  for  my  classes,  is  then  put 
into  the  pupil's  hands,  (not  to  be  got  by  heart, 
nothing  is  ever  got  by  rote  on  this  system,) 
but  that  he  may  comprehend  more  readily  his 
teacher  who  lectures  on  grammar  generally, 
but  especially  on  the  verbs.  From  this  time, 
that  is,  from  the  beginning  of  the  third  section, 
the  pupil  studies  fiie  theory  and  construction 
of  the  language  as  well  as  its  practice.  For 
this  purpose  he  reads  the  ancient  authors,  be- 
ginning witk  Caesar,  which,  together  with  the 
Seleda  e  Profanis,  fills  usefully  the  third  and 
fourth  sections.  When  these  with  the  preced- 
mg  books  are  well  known,  the  pupil  will  find 
tittle  difficulty  in  reading  the  authors  usually 
read  in  schools.  The  J^h  and  sixth  sections 
consist  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  enough  of  which 
is  read  to  enable  the  pupil  to  read  them  with 
facility,  and  to  give  him  correct  ideas  of  Pro- 
sody and  Versification.  Five  or  six  months, 
with  mutual  attention  on  the  part  of  the  pupil 
and  teacher,  will  be  found  sufficient  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  this  language,  which  hitherto 
has  rarely  been  the  result  of  as  many  years." 
We  have  before  said,  that  the  Hamiltonian 
system  must  not  depend  upon  Mr.  Hamilton's 
method  of  carrying  it  into  execution ;  for  in- 
stance, he  banishes  from  his  schools  the  effects 
of  emulation.  The  boys  do  not  take  each 
other's  places.  This,  we  think,  is  a  sad  ab- 
surdity. A  cook  might  as  well  resolve  to 
make  bread  without  fermentation,  as  a  peda- 
gogue to  carry  on  a  school  without  emulation, 
ft  must  be  a  sad  doughy  lump  without  this 
vivifying  principle.  Why  are  bojrs  to  be  shut 
out  from  a  class  of  feelings  to  which  society 
owes 'so  much,  and  upon  which  tlieir  conduct 
in  fui:*ire  life  must  (if  they  are  worth  any 
thing)  be  so  closely  constructed!  Poet  A 
writes  verses  to  outshine  poet  B.  Philosopher 
0  sets  up  roasting  Titanium,  and   boiling 


Chromium,  that  he  maybe  thoughc  more  oi 
than  philosopher  D.  Mr.  Jackson  strives  tt 
out-paint  Sir  Thomas ;  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge 
to  overspeak  Mr.  Canning;  and  so  society 
gains  good  chemists,  poets,  painters,  speakers, 
and  orators ;  and  why  are  not  boys  to  be  emu- 
lous as  well  as  men  t 

If  a  boy  were  in  Paris,  would  he  learn  the 
language  better  by  shutting  himself  up  to  read 
French  books  with  a  dictionary,  or  by  con- 
versing freely  with  all  whom  he  mett  and 
what  is  conversation  but  an  HamOtonian 
school!  Every  man  you  meet  is  a  living 
lexicon  and  grammar — ^who  is  perpetually 
changing  your  English  into  French,  and  per- 
petuaUy  instructing  you,  in  spite  of  yonrseli^ 
in  the  termination;;  of  French  substantives 
and  verbs.  The  analogy  is  still  closer,  if  you 
converse  with  persons  of  whom  yon  can  ask 
questions,  and  who  will  be  at  the  trouble  of 
correcting  you.  What  madness  womld  it  be 
to  run  away  from  these  pleasing  facilities,  as 
too  dangerously  easy — ^to  stop  your  ears,  to 
double-lock  the  door,  and  to  look  out  MdlxiUj 
taking  a  walk,  and  fine  weather,  in  Boyer's 
Dictionary — and  then,  by  the  help  of  Cham- 
baud's  Grammar,  to  construct  a  sentence  which 
should  signify,  **Come  to  my  house,  and  eat 
tome  ehiekene,  if  it  is  Jtne  ?"  But  there  is  in 
England  almost  a  love  of  difficulty  and  need- 
less labour.  We  are  so  resolute  and  indastri- 
ous  in  raising  up  impediments  which  ought  to 
be  overcome,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  suspicion 
against  the  removal  of  these  impedimeats, 
and  a  notion  that  the  advantage  is  not  fairly 
come  by  without  the  previous  toil.  If  the 
English  were  in  a  paradise  of  spontaneous 
productions,  they  would  continue  to  dig  and 
plough,  though  diey  were  never  a  peach  nor  a 
pine-apple  the  better  for  it 

A  principal  point  to  attend  to  in  the  Hamil- 
tonian system,  is  the  prodigious  number  of 
words  and  phrases  which  pass  throng  the 
bo3r's  mind,  compared  witfi  those  which  are 
presented  to  him  by  the  old  plan.  As  a  talka- 
tive boy  learns  French  sooner  in  France  than 
a  silent  boy,  so  a  translator  of  books  learns 
sooner  to  construe,  the  more  he  translates. 
An  Hamiltonian  makes,  in  six  or  seven  les* 
sons,  three  or  four  hundred  times  as  many 
exchanges  of  English  for  French  or  Latin,  as 
a  grammar  schoolboy  can  do ;  and  if  he  loses 
60  per  cent  of  all  he  hears,  his  progress  is 
still,  beyond  all  possibility  of  comparison, 
more  rapid. 

As  for  pronunciation  of  living  languages, 
we  see  no  reason  why  that  consideration  should 
be  introduced  in  this  place.  We  are  decidedly 
of  opinion,  that  all  living  languages  are  best 
learned  in  the  country  where  3iey  are  spoken, 
or  by  living  with  those  who  come  from  that 
country ;  but  if  that  cannot  be,  Mr.  Hamilton's 
method  is  better  than  the  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary method.  Cseteris  paribus,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's method,  as  far  as  French  is  ccmcemed, 
would  be  better  in  the  hands  of  a  Frenchman, 
and  his  Italian  method  in  the  hands  of  an 
Italian ;  but  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
system. 

"  Have  I  read  through  Lilly  1 — ^have  I  learned 
by  heart  that  most  atrocious  momument  of 
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^mxHtTf  ^®  Westminster  Grammar  1 — hare 
I  been  whipt  fo**  the  substantives  ?-^whipt  for 
^  Terbs  ? — and  whipt  for  and  with  the  inter- 
jections 1 — have  I  picked  the  sense  slowly, 
ind  word  by  word,  oat  of  Hederick  t— and 
shall  my  son  Daniel  be  exempt  from  all  this 
misery  !^^haU  a  little  imknown  person  in 
Cecil  Street,  Stiand,  No.  25,  pretend  to  tell  me 
that  all  this  is  unnecessary  1-— Was  it  possible 
that  I  might  have  been  spared  all  this  1 — ^The 
whole  system  is  nonsense,  and  the  man  an 
impostor.  If  there  had  been  any  truth  in  it,  it 
fflast  have  occurred  to  some  one  else  before 
this  period." — ^This  is  a  very  common  style  of 
observation  upon  Mr.  Haxxiilton's  system,  and 
bf  no  means  an  uncommon  wish  of  the 
mouldering  and  decaying  part  of  mankind, 
that  the  next  generation  should  not  enjoy  any 
advantages  from  which  they  themselves  have 
been  precluded.^ — "Ay,  ay,  ifs  all  mighiy  wdl-^ 
hiUIuxrU  through  iMS  myself,  and  J  am  dder- 
mned my  (kUdrea  shall  do  the  same"  We  are 
convinced  that  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to 
improvement  proceeds  from  this  principle. 
Crabbe  might  make  a  good  picture  of  an  un- 
benevolent  old  man,  slowly  retiring  from  this 
^ablunary  scene,  and  lamenting  that  the  com- 
ing race  of  men  would  be  less  bumped  on  the 
roads,  better  lighted  in  the  streets,  and  less 
tormented  with  grammars  and  lexicons,  than 
in  the  preceding  age.  A  greaX  deal  of  compli- 
ment to  the  wisdom  of  ancestors,  and  a  great 
d^e  of  alarm  at  the  dreadful  spirit  of  inno- 
vation, are  soluble  into  mere  jealousy  and 
envy. 

Bat  what  is  to  become  of  a  boy  who  has  no 
difficulties  to  grapple  withi    How  enervated 
v^  that  understanding  be,  to  which  every 
thing  is  made  so  clear,  plain,  and  easy ; — ^no 
hills  to  walk  up,  no  chasms  to  step  over ;  every 
tbing  graduated,  soft,  and  smooth.    All  this, 
however,  is  an  objection  to  the  multiplication 
table,  to  Napier's  bones,  and  to  every  invention 
for  the  abridgment  of  human  labour.    There 
is  no  dread  of  any  lack  of  difficulties.    Abridge 
inteHecmal  labour  by  any  process  you  please — 
multiply  mechanic^  powers  to  any  extent — 
tbere  will  be  sufficient,  and  infinitely  more 
tban  sufficient,  of  laborious  occupation  for  the 
inind  and  body  of  man.    Why  is  the  boy  to  be 
idle!— By  and  by  comes  the  book  without  a 
W;  ty  and  by  comes  the  lexicon.    They  do 
come  at  last— though  at  a  better  period.    But 
if  they  did  not  come — ^if  they  were  useless,  if 
^gtiage  could  be  attained  without  them — 
would  any  human  being  wish  to  retain  diffi- 
CTJlties  for  their  own  sake,  which  led  to  nothing 
oseful,  and  by  the  annihilation  of  which  our 
faciUiies  were  left  to  be  exercised,  by  diffi- 
culties which  do  lead  to  something  useful — by 
mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  every 
branch  of  useful  knowledge  1     Can  any  one 
*»  so  anserous  as  to  suppose,  that  the  faculties 
pi  yonng  men  cannot  be  exercised,  and  their 
mdustry  and  activity  called  into  proper  action, 
*canse  Mr.  Hamilton  teaches,  in  three  or  four 
^^  what  has  (in  a  more  vicious  system) 
jemwdcd  seven  or  eight!    Besides,  even  in 
the  Hamiltonian  method  it  is  very  easy  for 
we  boy  to  outstrip  another.    Why  may  not  a 
"€ver atd  ambition  bey  employ  three  hours 


upon  his  key  by  himself,  while  another  boy 
has  only  employed  onel    There  is  plenty  of 
com  to  thrash,  and  of  chaft^  to  be  winnowed 
away,  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  system;  the  differ- 
ence is,  that  every  blow  tells,  because  it  is 
properly  directed.    In  the  old  way,  half  their 
force  was  lost  in  air.    There  is  a  mighty  fool* 
ish  apophthegm  of  Dr.  Bell's,*  that  it  is  nol 
what  is  done  for  a  boy  that  is  of  importance, 
but  what  a  boy  does  for  himself.    This  is  just 
as  wise  as  to  say,  that  it  is  not  the  breeches 
which  are  made  for  a  boy  that  can  cover  his 
nakedness,  but  the  breeches  he  makes  for 
himself.    All  this  entirely  depends  upon  a 
comparison  of  the  time  saved,  by  showing  thr 
boy  how  to  do  a  thing,  rather  than  by  leaving 
him  to  do  it  for  himself.    Let  the  object  be,  foi 
example,  to  make  a  pair  of  shoes.    The  bo> 
will  effect  this  object  much  better  if  you  sho\i 
him  how  to  make  the  shoes,  than  if  you  merely 
give  him  wax,  thread,  and  leather,  and  leave 
him  to  find  out  all  the  ingenious  abridgments 
of  labour  which   have  been  discovered  by 
experience.    The  object  is  to  turn  Latin  into 
English.    The  scholar  will  do  it  much  better 
and  sooner  if  the  word  is  found  for  him,  than 
if  he  finds  it — ^much  better  and  sooner  if  you 
point  out  the  effect  of  the  terminations,  am* 
the  nature  of  the  syntax,  than  if  you  leave  hirj 
to  detect  them  for  himself.    The  thing  is  a 
last  done  by  the  pupil  himself-^for  he  reads  th« 
language — which  was  the  thing  to  be  done 
All  the  help  he  has  received  has  only  enabled 
him  to  make  a  more  economical  use  of  his 
time,  and  to  gain  his  end  sooner.    Never  be 
afraid  of  wanting  difficulties  for  your  pupil; 
if  means  are  rendered  more  easy,  more  will 
be  expected.    The  animal  will  be  compelled, 
or  induced  to  do  all  that  he  can  do.    Macadam 
has  made  the  roads  better.    Dr.  Bell  would 
have  predicted,  that  the  horses  would  get  too 
fat ;  but  the  actual  result  is,  that  they  are  com- 
pelled to  go  ten  miles  an  hour  instesul  of  eight 
**  For  teaching  children,  this,  too,  I  think  iji 
to  be  observed,  that,  in  most  cases,  where  they 
stick,  they  are  not  to  be  farther  puzzled,  by 
putting  them  upon  finding  it  out  themselves ; 
as  by  asking  such  questions  as  these,  vizw-~ 
which  is  the  nominative  case  in  the  sentence 
they  are  to  construe  1    or  demanding  what 
*aufero'  signifies,  to  lead  them  to  the  know 
ledge  what  'abstulere'  signifies,  &c.,  when 
they  cannot  readily  tell.    This  wastes  time 
only  in  disturbing  them;  for  whilst  they  are 
learning,  and  apply  themselves  with  attention, 
they  are  to  be  kept  in  good  humour,  and  every 
thing  made  easy  to  them,  and  as  pleasant  as 
possible.    Therefore,  wherever  they  are  at  a 
stand,  and  are  willing  to  go  forwards,  help 
them  presently  over  the  difficulty,  without  any 
rebuke  or  chiding ;  remembering  that,  where 
harsher  ways  are  taken,  they  are  the  effect 
only  of  pride  and  peevishness  in  the  teacher, 
who  expects  children  should  instantly  be  mas 
ters  of  as  much  as  he  knows;  whereas  he 
should  rather  consider,  that  his  business  is  to 
settle  in  them  habits,  not  angrily  to  incnlcalf 
rules^^-^Loeke  on  Education,  p.  74. 

*  A  very  fooHah  oM  f  enUeman,  seized  on  eagerly  b\ 
the  Cbureh  of  England  to  deflrand  Lancaater  of  kU 
diacoveiy. 
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Sappose  the  first  five  books  of  Herodotus  to 
DO  acquired  by  a  key,  or  literal  translation 
after  the  method  of  Hamilton,  so  that  the  pupil 
could  construe  them  with  the  greatest  accura- 
cy;— we  do  not  pretend,  because  the  pupil 
could  construe  this  book,  that  he  could  construe 
any  other  book  equally  easy;  we  merely  say, 
that  the  pupil  has  acquired,  by  these  means,  a 
certain  copia  verborum,  and  a  certain  practical 
knowledge  of  grammar,  which  must  materially 
diminish  the  difficulty  of  reading  the  next 
book ;  that  his  difficulties  diminish  in  a  com- 
pound ratio  with  every  fresh  book  he  reads 
with  a  key — till  at  last  he  reads  any  common 
book,  without  a  key — and  that  he  attains  this 
last  point  of  perfection  in  a  time  incomparably 
less,  and  with  difficulties  incomparably  smaller, 
than  in  the  old  method. 

There  are  a  certain  number  of  French  books, 
which  when  a  boy  can  construe  accurately,  he 
may  be  said,  for  all  purposes  of  reading,  to  be 
master  of  the  French  language.  No  matter 
low  he  has  attained  this  power  of  construing 
the  books.  If  you  try  him  thoroughly,  and  are 
persuaded  he  is  perfectly  master  of  the  books — 
then  he  possesses  the  power  in  question — he 
understand)  the  language.  Let  these  books, 
for  the  sake  of  the  question,  be  Telemachus, 
the  History  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  Henriade,  the 
Plays  of  Racine,  and  the  Revolutions  of  Yer- 
tot.  We  would  have  Hamilton ian  keys  to  all 
these  books,  and  the  Lancasterian  method  of 
instruction.  We  believe  these  books  would 
be  mastered  in  one-sixth  part  of  the  time, 
by  these  means,  that  they  would  be  by  the 
old  method  of  looking  out  the  words  in  the 
dictionary,  and  then  coming  to  say  the  lesson 
to  the  master;  and  we  believe  that  the  boys, 
long  before  they  came  to  the  end  of  this 
series  of  books,  would  be  able  to  do  without 
their  keys — ^to  fling  away  their  cork-jackets, 
and  to  swim  alone.  But  boys  who  learn  a 
language  in  four  or  five  months,  it  is  said, 
are  apt  to  forget  it  again.  Why,  then,  does 
not  a  young  person,  who  has  been  five  or 
six  months  in  Paris,  forget  his  French  four  or 
five  years  af\erwards  1  It  has  been  obtained 
without  any  of  that  labour,  which  the  objectors 
to  the  Hamiltonian  system  deem  to  be  so  essen- 
tial to  memory.  It  has  been  obtained  in  the 
midst  of  tea  and  bread  and  butter,  and  yet  is 
in  a  great  measure  retained  for  a  whole  life. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  pupils  of  this  new 
school  use  a  colloquial  living  dictionary,  and, 
from  every  principle  of  youthful  emulation, 
contend  with  each  other  in  catching  the  inter- 
pretation, and  in  applying  to  the  lesson  before 
them. 

**  If  you  wish  boys  to  remember  any  lan- 
guage, make  the  acquisition  of  it  very  tedious 
and  disgusting."  This  seems  to  be  an  odd 
rule :  but  if  it  is  good  for  language,  it  must  be 
good  also  for  every  species  of  knowledge — 
music,  mathematics,  navigation,  architecture. 
In  all  these  sciences  aversion  should  be  the 
parent  of  memory — ^impediment  the  cause  of 
perfection.  If  difficulty  is  the  cause  of  memo- 
ry, the  boy  who  learns  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty will  remember  with  the  greatest  tenacity; 
— in  other  words,  the  acquisitions  of  a  dunce 
will  l*e  greater  and  more  important  than  those 


of  a  clever  boy.    Where  Is  the  love  of  diffi- 
culty to  endl    Why  not  leave  a  boy  to  com-' 
pose  his  own  dictionary  and  grammar  t     It  is 
not  what  is  done  for  a  boy,  but  what  he  does 
for  himself,  that  is  of  any  importance.    Are 
there  difficulties  enough  in  the  old  method  of 
acquiring  languages  1    Would  it  be  better  if 
the  difficulties  were  doubled,  and  thirty  years 
given  to  languages,  instead  of  fifteen  t    All 
these  arguments  presume  the  difficulty  to  be 
got  over,  and  then  the  memory  to  be  improved. 
But  what  if  the  difficulty  is  shrunk  from? 
What  if  it  puts  an  end  to  power,  instead  of 
increasing  it ;  and  extinguishes,  instead  of  ex- 
citing, application  1    And  when  th?se  efiTects 
are  produced,  you  not  only  preclude  all  hopes 
of  learning,  or  language,  but  you  pnt  an  end 
for  ever  to  all  literary  habits,  and  to  all  im- 
provements from  study.    The  boy  who  is  lexi- 
con-struck in  early  youth  looks  upon  all  books 
afterwards  with  horror,  and  goes  over  to  the 
blockheads.    Every  boy  would  be  pleased  with 
books,  and  pleased  with  school,  and  be  glad  to 
forward  the  views  of  his  parents,  and  obtain 
the  praise  of  his  master,  if  he  found  it  possible 
to  make  tolerably  easy  progress;  but  he  is 
driven  to  absolute  despair  by  gemnds,  and 
wishes  himself  dead !    Progress  is  pleasure- 
activity  is  pleasure.    It  is  impossible  for  a  boy 
not  to  make  process,  and  not  to  be  active  in 
the  Hamiltonian  method;  and  this  pleasing 
state  of  mind  we  contend  to  be  more  favourable 
to  memory,  than  the  languid,  jaded  spirit  which 
much  commerce  with  lexicons  neve^  fails  to 
produce. 

Translations  are  objected  to  in  schools  jastly 
enough,  when  they  are  paraphrases  and  not 
translations.  It  is  impossible,  from  a  para- 
phrase or  very  loose  translation,  to  make  any 
useful  progress — ^they  retard  rather  than  acce- 
lerate a  knowledge  of  the  language  to  be  ac- 
quired, and  are  the  principal  causes  of  the 
discredit  into  which  translations  have  beeo 
brought,  as  instruments  of  education. 

Infkndum  Regina  Jabes  renovare  dolorem. 
Regina,  Jubes  renovare  dolorem  infhudiun. 

Ok  I  QtfMn,  thou  ordtreH  to  renno  gri^  not  to  Vo  ofoken  ^. 

Oh !  Queen,  in  punraance  of  your  comoiandi,  I  enter 
upon  the  narrative  of  mlafortunes  almost  too  great  fbr 
utterance. 

The  first  of  these  translations  leads  as  di- 
rectly to  the  explication  of  a  foreign  language, 
as  the  latter  insures  a  perfect  ignorance  of  it. 

It  is  difficult  enough  to  introduce  any  useful 
novelty  in  education  without  enhancing  its 
perils  by  needless  and  untenable  paradox. 
Mr.  Hamilton  has  made  an  assertion  in  bis 
Preface  to  the  Key  of  the  Italian  Gospel,  which 
has  no  kind  of  foundation  in  fact,  and  which 
has  afibrded  a  conspicuous  mark  for  the  aim 
of  his  antagonists. 

*'I  have  said  that  each  word  is  translated  by 
its  one  tolt  undeviating  meaning,  assumiag,  as 
an  incontrovertible  principle  in  all  languages, 
that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  each  word  bat 
one  meaning  only,  and  can  usually  be  rendered 
correctly  into  another  by  one  woitl  only,  which 
one  word  should  serve  for  its  representative  aC 
at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions." 

Now,  it  is  probable  that  each  word  had  ore 
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lag  only  in  its  origin ;  bot  metaphor  and 
utociatioQ  are  so  busy  with  human  speech, 
that  the  same  word  comes  to  serve  in  a  rast 
rarietr  of  senses,  and  continnes  to  do  so  long 
aAer  «he  metaphors  and  associations  which 
called  it  into  this  state  of  activity  are  baried 
in  oblivion.  Why  may  notyii^co  be  translated 
order  as  well  as  command,  or  doUrtm  rendered 
pie/MS  well  as  torrowt  Mr.  Hamilton  has  ex- 
pressed himself  loosely ;  bat  he  perhaps  means 
DO  more  than  to  say,  that  in  school  translations, 
die  metaphysical  meaning  should  never  be 
adopted,  when  the  word  can  be  rendered  by  its 
primary  signification.  We  shall  allow  him, 
however,  to  detail  his  own  method  of  making 
the  translation  in  question. 

"Translations  on  the  Hamiltonian  system, 
according  to  which  this  book  is  translated, 
most  not  he  confounded  with  translations  made 
according  to  Locke,  Clarke,  Sterling,  or  even 
according  to  Dumarsais,  Fremont,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  Frenchmen,  who  have  made  what 
have   been   and    are   yet  sometimes  called 
Uural,  and  interlineal  translations.    The  latter 
are,  indeed,  interlinnU,  bat  no  liUral  translation 
had  ever  appeared  in  any  language  before 
thoM  called  Hamiltonian,  that  is,  before  my 
Gospel  of  St.  John  from  the  French,  the  Greek, 
and  Latia  Gospels,  published  in  London,  and 
L'HommoncTs  Epitome  of  the  Historia  Sacra. 
These  and  these  only  were  and  are   truly 
literal;  that  is  to  say,  that  every  word  is  ren- 
dered in  English  by  a  corresponding  part  of 
speech,  that  the  grammatical  analysis  of  the 
phrase  is  never  departed  from ;  that  the  case 
of  every  noun,  pronoun,  adjective,  or  particle, 
and  the  mood,  tense,  and  person  of  every  verb, 
are  accurately  pointed  out  by  appropriate  and 
ODchangiDgf  signs,  so  that  a  grammarian  not 
understanding  one  word  of  Italian,  would,  on 
reading  any  part  of  the  translation  here  given, 
be  instantly  able  to  parse  it.    In  the  transla- 
tions above  alluded  to,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
preserve  the  correctness  of  the  language  into 
which  the  different  works  are  translated,  bot 
the  wish  to  conciliate  this  correctness  with  a 
literal  translation,  has  only  produced  a  barba- 
rous and  uncouth  idiom,  while  it  has  in  every 
case  deceired  the  unlearned  pupil  by  a  trans- 
lation alto^ther  &lse  and  mcorrect.    Such 
translations  may,  indeed,  give  an  idea  of  what 
is  contained  in  the  book  translated,  but  they 
will  not  assist,  or  at  least  very  little,  in  ena- 
bling the  pupil  to  make  out  the  exact  meaning 
of  each  word,  which  is  the  principal  object  of 
Hamiltonian  transbitions.    The  reader  will  un- 
derstand this  better  by  an  illustration :  A  gen- 
tleman has  lately  given  a  translation  of  Juvenal 
according  to  the  plan  of  the  above-mentioned 
authors,  beginning  with  the  words  iemper  ego, 
which  he  joins  and  translates, .'  shall  I  always 
be'-Mf  bis  intention  were  to  teach  Latin  words, 
he  might  as  well  have  said, '  shall  I  always  eat 
beefsteaks  1'— True,  there  is  nothing  about 
beef^steaks  in  temper  ego,  bot  neither  is  there 
tbont  'shall  be:' the  whole  translation  is  on 
the  satte  plan,  that  is  to  say,  that  there  is  not 
JIM  line  of  it  correct,  I  had  almost  said  one 
Void,  on  which  the  pupil  can  rely,  as  the  exact 
fqaivalent  in  English  of  the  Latin  word  above 
it*   Not  so  the  translation  here  given. 


''As  the  object  of  the  author  has  been  diat 
the  pupil  should  know  every  word  as  well  as 
he  knows  it  himself,  he  has  uniformly  given  it 
the  one  sole,  precise  meaning  which  it  has  in 
our  language,  sacrificing  everywhere  the 
beauty,  the  idiom,  and  the  correctness  of  the 
English  language  to  the  original,  in  order  to 
show  the  perfect  idiom,  phraseology,  and  pic* 
ture  of  that  original  as  in  a  glass.  So  far  is 
this  carried,  that  where  the  English  language 
can  express  the  precise  meaning  of  the  Italian 
phrase  only  by  a  barbarism,  this  barbarism  is 
employed  without  scruple— as  thus ;  <e  le  tene* 
bre  non  I'hanno  ammessa.* — ^Here  the  word 
tenebre  being  plural,  if  you  translate  it  dark- 
ness, you  not  only  give  a  false  translation  of 
the  word  itself,  which  is  used  by  the  Italians 
in  the  plural  number,  but  what  is  much  more 
important,  you  lead  the  pupil  into  an  error 
about  its  government,  it  being  the  nominative 
case  to  hanno,  which  is  the  third  person  plural ; 
it  is  therefore  translated  not  darkness,  but 
darknesses." 

To  make  these  keys  perfect,  we  rather  think 
there  should  be  a  free  translation  added  to  the 
literal  one.  Not  a  paraphrase,  but  only  so 
free  as  to  avoid  any  awkward  or  barbarous 
expression.  The  comparison  between  the 
free  and  the  literal  translation  would  immedi- 
ately show  to  young  people  the  peculiarities 
of  the  language  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

Literal  translation  or  key—  Oh  /  Qium,  thou 
ordentt  me  to  renew  grief  not  to  he  spoken  of. 

Free— ''Oh!  Queen,  thou  orderest  me  to 
renew  my  grief,  too  great  for  utterance." 

The  want  of  this  accompanying  free  trans* 
lation  is  not  felt  in  keys  of  the  Scriptures, 
because,  in  fact,  the  English  Bible  is  a  free 
translation,  great  part  of  which  the  scholar 
remembers.  But  in  a  work  entirely  unknown, 
of  which  a  key  was  given,  as  full  of  awkward 
and  barbarous  expressions  as  a  key  certainly 
ought  to  be,  a  scholar  might  be  sometimes 
puzzled  to  arrive  at  the  real  sense.  We  say 
as  Aill  of  awkward  and  barbarous  expressions 
as  it  ought  to  be,  because  we  thoroughly  ap- 
prove of  Mr.  Hamilton's  plan,  of  always 
sacrificing  English  and  elegance  to  sense, 
when  they  cannot  be  united  in  the  key.  We 
are  rather  sorry  Mr.  Hamilton's  first  essay  has 
been  in  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  because 
every  child  is  so  familiar  with  them,  that  it 
may  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  ap- 
parent progress  is  ancient  recollection  or 
recent  attainment ;  and  because  the  Scriptures 
are  so  full  of  Hebraisms  and  Syriacisms,  ar:d 
the  language  so  different  from  that  of  Greek 
authors,  that  it  does  not  secure  a  knowledge  of 
the  language  equivalent  to  the  time  employed 
upon  it 

The  keys  hitherto  published  by  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton are  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and 
German  keys  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  Per- 
rin's  Fables,  Latin  Historia  Sacra,  Latm, 
French,  and  Italian  Grammar,  and  Studia 
Metrica.  One  of  the  difficulties  under  which 
the  system  is  labouring,  is  a  want  of  more 
keys.  Some  of  the  best  Greek  and  Roman 
classics  should  be  immediately  published,  with 
keys,  and  by  very  good  scholars.  We  shall 
now  lay  before  our  readers  an  extract  from 
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one  of  the  public  papers  respecting  the  pro- 
gress made  in  the  Hainiltoaian  sdiools. 

"  Extract  from  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  Wed- 
ne»day,  November,  16/A,  1825. — Hamtaonian 
System^ — We  yesterday  were  present  at  an 
examination  of  eight  lads  who  have  been  under 
Mr.  Hamilton  since  some  time  in  the  month  of 
May  last,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  efficacy 
of  his  system  in  communicating  a  knowledge 
of  languages.  These  eight  l^Ss,  all  of  them 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen,  are 
the  children  of  poor  people,  who,  when  they 
were  first  placed  under  Mr.  Hamilton,  pos- 
sessed no  other  instruction  than  common 
reading  and  writing.  They  were  obtained 
from  a  common  country  school,  through  the 
interposition  of  a  member  of  Parliament,  who 
takes  an  active  part  in  promoting  charity 
schools  throughout  the  country ;  and  the 
choice  was  d(  termined  by  the  consent  of  the 
parents,  and  n  »t  by  the  cleverness  of  the  boys. 

"They  have  been  employed  in  learning 
Latin,  French,  and  latterly  Italian ;  and  yes- 
terday they  were  examined  by  several  distin- 
guished individuals,  among  whom  we  recog- 
nized John  Smith,  Esq.  M.  P. ;  G.  Smith,  Esq. 
M.  P.;  Mr.  J.  Mill,  the  historian  of  British 
India ;  Major  Camac ;  Major  Thompson ;  Mr. 
Cowell,  &c.  &c.  They  first  read  different 
portions  of  the  Gospel  of  St  John  in  Latin, 
and  of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  selected  by  the 
visitors.  The  translation  was  executed  with 
an  ease  which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect 
in  any  of  the  boys  who  attend  our  common 
schools,  (Ten  in  their  third  or  fourth  year; 
and  proved,  that  the  principle  of  exciting  the 
attention  of  l>oys  to  the  utmost,  during  the 
process  by  which  the  meaning  of  the  words  is 
fixed  in  their  memory,  had  given  them  a  great 
familiarity  with  so  much  of  the  language  as  is 
contained  in  the  books  above  alluded  to.  Their 
knowledge  of  the  parts  of  speech  was  respect- 
able, but  not  so  remarkable ;  as  the  Hamilto- 
nian  system  follows  the  natural  mode  of 
acquiring  language,  and  only  employs  the 
boys  in  analyzing,  when  they  have  already 
attained  a  certain  familiarity  with  any  lan- 
guage. 

"The  same  experiments  were  repeated  in 
French  and  Italian  with  the  same  success, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  think  the 
success  has  been  complete.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive!  a  more  impartial  mode  of  putting 
an/  system  to  the  test,  than  to  make  such  an 
experiment  on  the  children  of  our  peasantry." 

Into  the  truth  of  this  statement  we  have 
personally  inquired,  and  it  seems  to  us  to 
have  fallen  short  of  the  facts,  from  the  laud- 
able fear  of  overstating  them.  The  lads 
selected  for  the  experiment  were  parish  boys 
of  the  most  ordinary  description,  reading  Eng- 
lish worse  than  Cumberland  curates,  and 
totally  ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  any  other 
language.  They  were  purposely  selected  for 
the  experiment  by  a  gentleman  who  defrayed 
its  expense,  and  who  had  the  strongest  desire 
to  put  strictly  to  the  test  the  efficacy  of  the 
Hamiltonian  system.  The  experiment  was 
begun  the  middle  of  May,  1825,  and  concluded 
on  the  day  of  November  in  the  same  year 


mentioned  in  the  extract,  exactly  six  moaths 
after.  The  Latin  books  set  before  them,  were 
the  Gospel  of  St  John,  and  parts  of  Csesar's 
Commentaries;  some  Italian  book  or  books 
(what  we  know  not),  and  a  selection  of  French 
histories.  The  visitors  put  the  boys  on  where 
they  pleased,  and  the  translation  was  (as  the 
reporter  says)  execnted  with  an  ease  which  ii 
would  be  vain  to  expect  in  any  of  the  hoys 
who  attend  our  common  schools,  even  in  their 
third  or  fourth  year.* 

From  experiments  and  observations  which 
have  fallen  under  our  own  notice,  we  do  not 
scruple  to  make  the  following  assertions.    If 
there  were  keys  to  the  four  Gospels,  as  there 
is  to  that  of  St  John,  any  boy  or  girl  of  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and  of  moderate  capacity,  study- 
ing four  hours  a  day,  and  beginning  with  an 
utter  ignorance  even  of  the  Greek  character, 
would  learn  to  construe  the  four  Gospels  with 
the  most  perfect  and  scrupulous  accuracy,  in 
six  weeks.    Some  children,  utterly  ignorant 
of  Frencl|M>r  Italian,  would  learn  to  constme 
the  four  Gospels,  in  either  of  Uiese  languages, 
in  three  weeks ;  the  Latin  in  four  weeks ;  the 
German  in  five  weeks.     We  believe  they 
would  do  it  in  a  class;  but  not  to  run  any 
risks,  we  will  presume  a  master  to   attend 
upon  one  student  alone  for  these  periods.  VTe 
assign  a  master  principally,  because  the  ap- 
plication of  a  solitar}  boy  at  that  a^e  could 
not  be  depended  upon;  but  if  the  sedulity  of 
the  child  were  certain,  he  would  do  it  nearly 
as  well  alone.    A  greater  time  is  allowed  for 
German  and  Greek,  on  account  of  the  novelty 
of  the  character.    A  person  of  mature  habits, 
eager  and  eneigetic  in  his  pursuits,  and  read- 
ing seven  or  eight  hours    per  day.  Blight, 
though  utterly  ignorant  of  a  letter  of  Greek, 
learn  to  construe  the  four  Gospels,  with  the 
most  punctilious  accuracy  in  three  weela,  by 
the  key  alone.     These  assertions  we  make, 
not  of  the  Gospels  alone,  but  of  any  tolerably 
easy  book  of  the  same  extent    We  mean  to 
be  very  accurate ;  but  suppose  we  are  wrong 
»-add  10,  20,  80  per  cent  to  the  time,  an 
average  boy  of  thirteen,  in  an  average  school, 
cannot  construe  the  four  Gospels  in  two  years 
from  the  time  of  his  beginning  the  langnage. 

All  persons  would  be  glad  to  read  a  foreign 
language,  but  all  persons  do  not  want  the  same 
scrupulous  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
grammar  which  a  great  Latin  scholar  pos- 
sesses. Many  persons  may,  and  do  derive 
great  pleasure  and  instruction  from  French, 
German,  and  Italian  books,  who  can  neither 
speak  nor  write  these  languages — ^who  know 
that  certain  terminations,  when  they  see  them, 
signify  present  or  past  time,  but  who,  if  they 
wished  to  signify  present  or  past  time,  couid 
not  recall  these  terminations.  For  many  pur- 
poses and  objects,  therefore,  very  little  gram- 
mar is  wanting. 

The  Hamiltonian  method  begins  with  what 
all  persons  want,  a  facility  of  construing,  and 
leaves  every  scholar  to  become  afterwards 


•  We  ba^e  left  witb  the  bookseller  the  nuaee  of  two 
fenUemen  who  have  verified  this  accouot  to  aa,aii4  wko 
were  present  at  the  experiment.  Their  name*  win  at 
once  put  an  end  to  all  iceptlcitm  as  to  the  Act.  Tw 
more  candid  and  enlightened  Jodgea  cooM  not  be  iband. 
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IS  pnfoaiul  in  grammar  as  he  (or  those  who 
edncafe  him)  may  choose ;  whereas  the  old 
meUiod  aims  at  making  all  more  profound 
grammarians  than  three-ibnrths  wish  to  be,  or 
than  aineteen-twentieths  can  be.  One  of  the 
eBormons  follies  of  the  enormously  foolish 
e<iacation  in  England,  is,  that  all  young  men 
^okes,  fox-hunters,  and  merchants— «re 
edacated  as  if  they  were  to  keep  a  school,  and 
senre  a  curacy ;  while  scarcely  an  hour  in  the 
Hamiltonian  education  is  lost  for  any  variety 
of  life.  A  grocer  may  learn  enough  of  Latin 
to  taste  the  sweets  of  Yirgil;  a  caralry  officer 
Bay  read  and  understand  Homer,  without 
toowing  that  U/m  comes  from  w  with  a  smooth 
breathing,  and  that  it  is  formed  by  an  impro- 
per redaplication.  In  the  mean  time,  there 
is  Dothing  in  that  education  which  prerents 
a  scholar  from  knowing  (if  he  wishes  to 
koov]  what  Greek  compounds  draw  back 
(beir  accents.  He  may  trace  verbs  in  \fu 
from  polysyllables  in  'im,  or  derive  endless 
glory  from  marking  down  derivatives  in 
vn,  changing  the  i  of  their  primitives  into 
iota. 

Tbaa  in  the  Hamiltonian  method,  a  good 
deal  of  grammar  necessarily  impresses  itself 
upon  the  mind  {ehemin  fauanl),  as  it  does  in 
the  Temacular  tongue,  without  any  rule  at  all, 
aid  merely  by  habit.  How  is  it  possible  to 
read  many  Latin  keys,  for  instance,  without 
remarking,  willingly  or  imwillingly,  that  the 
first  person  of  verbs  end  in  o,  the  second  in  «, 
the  third  in  /^— that  the  same  adjective  ends 
in  ui  or  fi,  accordingly  as  the  connected  sub- 
stactire  is  masculine  or  feminine,  and  other 
»och  gross  and  common  rules  1  An  English* 
man  vho  means  to  say,  /  will  go  to  Lmdon, 
does  not  say,  I  could  go  to  Lantlon.  He  never 
reed  a  word  of  ^ammar  in  his  life ;  but  he 
has  learat  by  habit,  that  the  word  go,  signifies 
to  proceed  or  set  forth,  and  by  the  same  habit 
he  learns  that  future  intentions  are  expressed 
^IwiUf  and  by  the  same  habit  the  Hamil- 
tonian papil,  reading  over,  and  comprehending 
twenty  times  more  words  and  phrases  than 
the  pupil  of  the  ancient  system,  insensibly  but 
u^bly  fixes  upon  his  mind  many  rules  of 
granmar.  We  are  far  from  meaning  to  say, 
that  the  grammar  thus  acquired  will  be  suffi- 
ciently accurate  for  a  first-rate  Latin  and 
Greek  scholar ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
fonng  person  arriving  at  this  distinction,  and 
edacated  in  the  Hamiltonian  system,  may  not 
cvry  the  study  of  grammar  to  any  degree  of 
nianteness  and  accuracy.  The  only  difference 
u,  that  he  begins  grammar  as  a  study,  after  he 
has  made  a  considerable  progress  in  the  lan- 
pi*ge»  and  not  before— a  very  important 
feature  in  the  Hamiltonian  system,  and  a  very 

real  improvement  in  the  education  of  chil- 
dren. 

,  The  imperfections  of  the  old  system  proceed 
J^a  great  measure  from  a  bad  and  improvi- 
doit  acenmulation  of  difficulties,  which  must 
w^  perhaps,  though  in  a  less  degree,  at  one 
tele  or  anoUier  be  encountered,  but  which  may 
he,  and  in  the  Hamiltonian  system  are,  much 
■wt  wisely  distributed.  A  boy  who  sits  down 
to  Greek  with  lexicon  and  gramma^,  has  to 
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master  an  unknown  character  of  an  unknown 
language— to  look  out  words  in  a  lexicon,  in 
the  use  of  which  he  is  inexpert— to  guess,  by 
many  trials,  in  which  of  the  numerous  senses 
detailed  in  the  lexicon  he  is  to  use  the  word — 
to  attend  to  the  inflexions  of  cases  and  tense — 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  syntax  of  the 
language — ^and  to  become  acquainted  with 
these  inflexions  and  this  syntax  from  books 
written  in  foreign  languages,  and  full  of  the 
most  absurd  and  barbarous  terms,  and  this  at 
the  tenderest  age,  when  the  mind  is  utterly  un* 
fit  to  grapple  with  any  great  difficulty;  and 
the  boy,  who  revolts  at  all  this  folly  and  ab- 
surdity, is  set  down  for  a  dunce,  and  must  go 
into  a  marching  regiment,  or  on  board  a  man 
of  war !  The  Hamiltonian  pupil  has  his  word 
looked  out  for  him,  its  proper  sense  ascer- 
tained, the  case  of  the  substantive,  the  inflex- 
ions of  the  verb  pointed  out,  and  the  syntaxical 
arrangement  placed  before  his  eyes.  Where, 
then,  is  he  to  encounter  these  difficulties? 
Does  he  hope  to  escape  them  entirely  1  Cer- 
tainly not,  if  it  is  his  purpose  to  become  a 
great  scholar;  but  he  will  enter  upon  them 
when  the  character  is  familiar  to  his  eye- 
when  a  great  number  of  Greek  words  are  fa 
miliar  to  his  eye  and  ear — ^when  he  has  practi- 
cally mastered  a  great  deal  of  grammar— 
when  the  terminations  of  verbs  convey  to  him 
diflerent  modifications  of  time,  the  termina- 
tions of  substantives  diflerent  varieties  of 
circumstance — ^when  the  rules  of  grammar,  in 
short,  are  a  confirmation  of  previous  observa- 
tion, not  an  irksome  multitude  of  directions, 
heaped  up  without  any  opportunity  of  imme- 
diate application. 

The  real  way  of  learning  a  dead  language, 
is  to  imitate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  method 
in  which  a  living  language  is  naturally  learnt. 
When  do  we  ever  find  a  well-educated  Eng- 
lishman or  Frenchman  embarrassed  by  an 
ignorance  of  the  grammar  of  their  respective 
languages  1  They  first  learn  it  practically 
and  unerringly;  and  then,  if  they  choose  to 
look  back  and  smile  at  the  idea  of  having 
proceeded  by  a  number  of  rules  without  know- 
ing one  of  them  by  heart,  or  being  conscious 
that  they  had  any  rule  at  all,  this  is  a  philoso- 
phical amusement:  but  whoever  thinks  of 
learning  the  grammar  of  their  own  tongue 
before  they  are  very  good  grammarians  ?  Let 
us  hear  what  Mr.  Locke  says  upon  this  sub- 
ject : — **  If  grammar  ought  to  be  taught  at  any 
time,  it  must  be  to  one  that  can  speak  the 
language  already;  how  else  can  he  be  taught 
the  grammar  of  it  1  This  at  least  is  evident, 
from  the  practice  of  the  wise  and  learned  na- 
tions amongst* the  ancients.  They  made  it  a 
part  of  education  to  cultivate  their  own,  not 
foreign  languages.  The  Greeks  counted  all 
other  nations  barbarous,  and  had  a  contempt 
for  their  languages.  And  though  the  Greek 
learning  g^ew  in  credit  amongst  the  Romans 
towards  the  end  of  their  commonwealth,  yet 
it  was  the  Roman  tongue  that  was  made  the 
study  of  their  youth :  their  own  language  they 
were  to  make  use  of,  and  therefore  it  wa& 
their  own  language  they  were  instructed  aad 
exercised  in. 
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''But,  more  parucnlarly,  to  detennine  the 
proper  season  for  grammar,  I  do  not  see  how 
it  can  reasonably  be  made  any  one's  stady, 
but  as  an  intn>duction  to  rhetoric.  When  it  is 
thought  time  to  put  any  one  upon  the  care  of 
polishing  his  tongue,  and  of  speaking  better 
than  the  illiterate,  then  is  the  time  for  him  to 
be  instructed  in  the  rules  of  grammar,  and  not 
before.  ,  For  grammar  being  to  teach  men  not 
to  speak,  but  to  speak  correctly,  and  according 
to  the  exact  rules  of  the  tongue,  which  is  one 
part  of  elegancy,  there  is  little  use  of  the  one 
to  him  that  has  no  need  of  the  other.  Where 
rhetoric  is  not  necessary,  grammar  may  be 
spared.  I  know  not  why  any  one  should  waste 
his  time,  and  beat  his  head  about  the  Latin 
grammar,  who  does  not  intend  to  be  a  critic, 
or  make  speeches,  and  write  despatches  in  it. 
When  any  one  finds  in  himself  a  necessity  or 
disposition  to  study  any  foreign  language  to 
the  bottom,  and  to  be  nicely  exact  in  the  Imow- 
ledge  of  i^  it  will  be  time  enough  to  take  a 
grammatical  snrrey  of  it.  If  his  use  of  it  be 
only  to  undei'stand  some  books  writ  in  it, 
without  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  tongue 
itself,  reading  alone,  as  I  have  said,  will  attain 
that  end,  without  charging  the  mind  with  the 
multiplied  rules  and  intricacies  of  grammar.V 
— Locke  an  Educaium,  p.  78,  folio. 

In  the  Eton  Grammar,  the  following  very 
plain  and  elementary  information  is  conveyed 
to  young  gentlemen  utterly  ignorant  of  every 
syllable  of  the  language : — 

**  Nomina  anomala  quas  contrahuntur  sunt, 
'OAMratflii,  quae  contrahuntur  in  omnibus,  ut  yuc 
/«vr,  Ac.  0)jy«reiB)i,  qusB  in  paucioribus  casibus 
contrahuntur,  ut  substantiva  Barytonia  in  v{. 
Imparyllatria  in  cvg,"  dec.  iScc. 

From  the  Westminster  Grammar  we  make 
the  following  extract — and  some  thousand 
rules,  conveyed  in  poetry  of  equal  merit,  must 
be  fixed  upon  the  mind  of  the  youthful  Gre- 
cian, before  he  advances  into  the  interior  of 
the  languace. 


**  M  finif  themktte  flnis  utriusqoe  AUan  Mt 
Pott  liquldam  in  primo,  ^el  in  unoquoqne 
u  cireumilexiUB  eat.    Ante  cj  finale  character 
Explieitoa  n  primi  eat  implicitaaqoa  Aitarl 
<a  itaqoe  in  quo  irguaii  pleznm  eat aoUtu  tai  vw.** 
WeHmiiuter  Chruk  Oramwtmr,  ISH. 

8uch  are  the  easy  initiaticus  of  our  presenl 
methods  of  teaching.  The  Hamiltonian  sys* 
tem,  on  the  other  hand,  1.  teaches  an  unknown 
tongue  by  the  closest  interlinear  translation, 
instead  of  leaving  a  boy  to  explore  his  way  bj 
the  lexicon  or  dictionary.  2.  It  postpones  the 
study  of  grammar  till  a  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  language,  and  a  great 
degree  of  practical  grammar  has  be^n  ac- 
quired. 3.  It  substitutes  the  cheerfulness  and 
competition  of  the  Lancasterian  system  for 
the  dull  solitude  of  the  dictionary.  By  these 
means,  a  boy  finds  he  is  making  a  progress, 
and  learning  something  from  the  very  1^gin- 
ning.  He  is  not  overwhelmed  with  the  first 
appearance  of  insuperable  difficulties ;  he  re> 
ceives  some  little  pay  from  the  first  moment 
of  his  apprenticeship,  and  is  not  compelled  to 
wait  for  remuneration  till  he  is  out  of  his 
time.  The  student  having  acquired  the  great 
art  of  understanding  the  sense  of  what  is 
written  in  another  tongue,  may  go  into  the 
study  of  the  language  as  deeply  and  as  exten* 
sively  as  he  pleases.  The  old  system  aims  at 
beginning  with  a  depth  and  accuracy  which 
many  men  never  will  want,  which  disgusts 
many  from  arriving  even  at  moderate  attain- 
ments, and  is  a  less  easy,  and  not  more  certaia 
road  to  a  profound  skill  in  languages,  than  if 
attention  to  grammar  had  been  deferred  to  a 
later  period. 

In  fine,  we  are  strongly  persuaded,  that  the 
time  being  given,  this  system  will  make  better 
scholars ;  and  the  degree  of  scholarship  beiog 
given,  a  much  shorter  time  will  be  needed. 
If  there  is  any  truth  in  this,  it  will  make  Mr. 
Hamilton  one  of  the  most  useful  men  of  his 
age ;  for  if  there  is  any  thing  which  fills  r^ 
fleeting  men  with  melancholy  and  regret,  it  is 
the  waste  of  mortal  time,  parental  money,  aad 
puerile  happiness,  in  the  present  method  of 
pursuing  Latin  and  Greek. 
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COUNSEL  FOR  PRISONERS/ 


[Bdikburoh  Rsyibw,  1826.] 


Oir  the  0izth  of  April,  1824,  Mr.  George 
l&mb  (a  gentleman  who  is  always  the  advo- 
cate of  whatever  is  honest  and  liberal)  pre- 
tested the  following  petition  from  several  jury- 
men in  the  habit  of  serving  on  juries  at  the 
Old  Bailey: — 

"That  your  petitioners,  fully  sensible  of  the 
invaluable  privilege  of  jury  trials,  and  desirous 
of  seeing  them  as  complete  as  human  institu- 
tions will  admit,  feel  it  their  duty  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  restrictions  im- 
posed on  the  prisoner's  counsel,  which,  they 
humbly  conceive,  have  strong  claims  to  a  le- 
gislative remedy.  With  every  disposition  to 
decide  justly,  the  petitioners  have  found,  by 
experience,  in  the  course  of  their  attendances 
as  jnrjrmen  in  the  Old  Bailey,  that  the  opening 
statements  for  the  prosecution  too  frequently 
leave  an  impression  more  unfavourable  to  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  than  the  evidence  of  itself 
conld  have  produced;  and  it  has  always 
soanded  harsh  to  the  petitioners  to  hear  it  an- 
nounced from  the  bench,  that  the  counsel,  to 
whom  the  prisoner  has  committed  his  defence, 
cannot  be  permitted  to  address  the  jury  in  his 
behalf^  nor  reply  to  the  charges  which  have,  or 
have  not,  been  substantiated  by  the  witnesses. 
The  petitioners  have  felt  their  situation  pe- 
culiarly painful  and  embarrassing  when  the 
prisoner's  faculties,  perhaps  surprised  by  such 
an  intimation,  are  too  much  absorbed  in  the 
difficulties  of  his  unhappy  circumstances  to 
admit  of  an  effort  towards  his  own  justifica- 
tion, against  the  statements  of  the  prosecu- 
tor's counsel,  often  unintentionally  aggravated 
through  zeal  or  misconception;  audit  is  purely 
with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  impartial 
justice,  that  the  petitioners  humbly  submit  to 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  House  the  ex- 
pediency of  allowing  every  accused  person 
the  full  benefit  of  counsel,  as  in  cases  of  mis- 
demeanour, and  according  to  the  practice  of 
the  civil  courts.** 

With  the  opinions  so  sensibly  and  properly 
expressed  by  these  jurymen,  we  most  cor- 
dially agree.  We  have  before  touched  inci- 
dentally on  this  subject ;  but  shall  now  give  to 
«t  a  more  direct  and  a  fuller  examination. 
We  look  upon  it  as  a  very  great  blot  in  our 
over-praised  criminal  code ;  and  no  effort  of 
ours  shall  be  wanting,  from  time  to  time,  for 
its  removal. 

Wc  have  now  the  benefit  of  discussing  these 
subjects  under  the  government  of  a  home  se- 
cretary of  state,  whom  we  may  (we  believe) 
fairly  call  a  wise,  honest,  and  high  principled 
man— as  he  appears  to  us,  without  wishing  for 
innovation,  or  having  any  itch  for  it,  not  to  be 
afraid  of  innovation,f  when  it  is  gradual  and 

^BUeHrn  •»  Um  Prmetiu  of  ««(  al/««t«^  CowumA  ft 
'nMMrt  uKMuA  of  Felonf,    8to.    London,  1828. 
t  W«  miisi  lUways  ezeent  the  C«tholk  question.    Mr. 


well  considered.  He  is,  indeed,  almost  th« 
only  person  we  remember  in  his  station,  who 
has  not  considered  sound  sense  to  consist  in 
the  rejection  of  every  improvement,  and  .oy 
alty  to  be  proved  by  the  defence  of  every  ac- 
cidental, imperfect,  or  superannuated  institu- 
tion. 

If  this  petition  of  jurymen  be  a  real  bond 
fidt  petition,  not  the  result  of  solicitation— 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it — ^it  is  a 
warning  which  the  legislature  cannot  neglect, 
if  it  mean  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  seeing  the 
lower  and  middle  orders  of  mankind  making 
laws  for  themselves,  which  the  government  is 
at  length  compelled  to  adopt  as  measures  of 
their  own.  The  judges  and  the  Parliament 
would  have  gone  on  to  this  da3r,  hanging,  by 
wholesale,  for  the  forgeries  of  bank  notes,  if 
'juries  had  not  become  weary  of  the  continual 
butchery,  and  resolved  to  acquit  The  proper 
execution  of  laws  must  always  depend,  in 
great  measure,  upon  public  opinion ;  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  most  discreditable  to  any  men  in- 
trusted with  power,  when  the  governed  turn 
round  upon  their  governors,  and  say,  "  Tour 
laws  are  so  cruel,  or  so  foolish,  we  cannot,  and 
wiU  not  act  upon  them." 

The  particular  improvement,  of  allowing 
coimsel  to  those  who  are  accused  of  felony, 
is  so  far  from  being  unnecessary,  from  any 
extraordinary  indulgence  shown  to  English 
prisoners,  that  we  really  cannot  help  suspect- 
ing, that  not  a  year  elapses  in  which  many  in- 
nocent persons  are  not  found  guilty.  How  is 
it  possible,  indeed,  that  it  can  be  otherwise? 
There  are  seventy  or  eighty  persons  to  be  tried 
for  various  offences  at  the  a8si2ses,  who  have 
lain  in  prison  for  some  months ;  and  fiAy  of 
whom,  perhaps,  are  of  the  lowest  order  of  the 
people,  without  friends  in  any  better  condition 
than  themselves,  and  without  one  single  penny 
to  employ  in  their  defence.  How  are  they  to 
obtain  witnesses!  No  attorney  can  be  em- 
ployed— ^no  subposna  can  be  taken  out;  the 
witnesses  are  fifly  miles  off,  perhaps — totally 
uninstructed — ^living  from  hand  to  mouth— ut- 
terly unable  to  give  up  their  daily  occupation 
to  pay  for  their  journey,  or  for  their  buppc»rt 
when  arrived  at  the  town  of  trial — and,  if  Uiey 
could  get  there,  not  knowing  where  to  go,  or 
what  to  do.  It  is  impossible  but  that  a  h^iman 
being,  in  such  a  helpless  situation,  must  be 
found  guilty ;  for,  as  he  cannot  give  evidence 
for  himself,  and  has  not  a  penny  to  fetch  those 
who  can  give  it  for  him,  any  story  told  against 
him  must  be  taken  for  true  (however  false) ; 

PeePa  opfaiiona  on  tMe  tubject  (f  iving  him  credit  fbrtto* 
cerlty)  have  always  been  a  subject  of  real  surprise  to 
us.  It  must  surely  be  some  mistake  between  the  riglit 
honourable  tentleman  and  his  chaplain !  They  ha^e 
been  travellinff  tofether  i  and  some  of  the  parson's  no- 
tions have  been  put  fai  Mr.  Peel's  head  by  mistake.  We 
yet  hope  he  will  return  them  to  tlieir  righl^l  owner. 
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iince  it  is  impossible  for  the  poor  wretch  to 
contradict  it.    A  brother  or  a  sister  may  come 
— and  support  every  suffering  and  privation 
themselves  in  coming ;  but  the  prisoner  can- 
not often  have  such  claims  upon  the  persons 
who  have  witnessed  the  transaction,  nor  any 
other  claims  but  those  which  an  unjustly  ac- 
cused person  has  upon  those  whose  testimony 
can  exculpate  him — and  who  probably  must 
starve  themselves  and  their  families  to  do  it 
It  is  true,  a  case  of  life  and  death  will  rouse 
the  poorest  persons,  every  now  and  then,  to 
extraordinary  exertions,  and  they  may  tramp 
through  mud  and  dirt  to  the  assize  town  to  save 
a  life — though  even  this  effort  is  precarious 
enough:   but  imprisonment,  hard  labour,  or 
transportation,  appeal  less  forcibly  than  death, 
-^<inJi  wou^d  oAen  appeal  for  evidence  in  vain, 
to  tbs  iiSi^.e  and  limited  resources  of  extreme 
poverty.  It  is  not  that  a  great  proportion  of  those 
accused  are  not  guilty — ^but  that  some  are  not 
^^nd  are  utterly  without  means  of  establish- 
ing their  innocence.    We  do  not  believe  they 
are  often  accused  from  wilful  and  corrupt  per- 
jury: but  the  prosecutor  is  himself  mistaken. 
The  crime  has  been  committed;  and  in  his 
thirst  for  vengeance,  he  has  got  hold  of  the 
wrong  man.    The  wheat  was  stolen  out  of  the 
bam ;  and,  amidst  many  other  collateral  cir- 
cumstances, the  wimesses  (paid  and  brought 
up  by  a  wealthy  prosecutor,  who  is  repaid  by 
the  county)  swear  that  they  saw  a  man,  very 
like  the  prisoner,  with  a  sack  of  com  upon 
his  shoulder,  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning, 
going  from  the  bam  in  the  direction  of  the 
prisoner's  cottage !    Here  is  one  link,  and  a 
very  material  link,  of  a  long  chain  of  circum- 
stantial evidence.    Judge  and  jury  must  give 
it  weight,  till  it  is  contradicted.    In  fact,  the 
prisoner  did  not  steal  the  com ;  he  was,  to  be 
sure,  out  of  his  cottage  at  the  same  hour — and 
that  also  is  proved — ^but  travelling  in  a  totally 
different  direction,—- and  was  seen  to  be  so  tra^ 
veiling  by  a  stage  coachman  passing  by,  and 
by  a  market  gardener.     An  attorney  with 
money  in  his  pocket,  whom  every  moment  of 
such  employ  made  richer  by  six-and-eight 
pence,  would  have  had  the  two  witnesses 
ready,  and  at  rack  and  manger,  from  the  first 
day  of  the  assize ;  and  the  innocence  of  the  pri- 
soner would  have  been  established:   but  by 
what  possible  means  is  the  destitute,  ignorant 
wretch  himself  to  find  or  to  produce  such  wit- 
nesses 1  or  how  can  the  most  humane  jury, 
and  the  most  acute  judge,  refuse  to  consider 
him  as  guilty,  till  his  witnesses  are  produced! 
We  have  not  the  slightest  disposition  to  exag- 
gerate, and,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  be  convinced  that  our  ap- 
prehensions were  unfounded:   but  we  have 
often  felt  extreme  pain  at  the  hopeless  and  un- 
protected state  of  prisoners ;  and  we  cannot 
find  any  answer  to  our  suspicions,  or  discover 
any  means  by  which  this  perversion  of  jus- 
tice, under  the  present  state  of  the  law,  can  be 
prevented  from  taking  place.     Against  the 
prisoner  are  arrayed  all  the  resources  of  an 
angry  prosecutor,  who  has  certainly  (let  who 
irill  be  the  culprit)  suffered  a  serious  injury. 
He  has  his  hand,  too,  in  the  public  purse ;  for 


he  prosecutes  at  the  expense  of  the  county. 
He  cannot  even  relent ;  for  the  magistrate  la 
bound  over  to  indict.  His  witnesses  cannot 
fail  him ;  for  they  are  all  bound  over  by  the 
same  magistrate  to  give  evidence.  He  is  out 
of  prison,  too,  and  can  exert  himself. 

The  prisoner,  on  the  other  hand,  comes  into 
court,  squalid  and  depressed  from  long  con* 
finement — ^utterly  unable  to  tell  his  own  story 
from  want  of  words  and  want  of  confidence, 
and  is  unable  to  produce  evidence  for  want  of 
money.  His  fate  accordingly  is  obvious;— 
and  that  there  are  many  innocent  men  pu- 
nished every  year,  for  crimes  they  have  not 
committed,  appears  to  us  to  be  extremely  pro- 
bable. It  is,  indeed,  scarcely  possible  it  should 
be  otherwise :  and,  as  if  to  prove  the  fact,  every 
now  and  then,  a  case  of  this  kind  u' detected. 
Some  circumstances  come  to  light  between 
sentence  and  execution;  immense  exertions 
are  made  by  humane  men ;  time  is  gained,  and 
the  innocence  of  the  condemned  person  com- 
pletely established.  In  Elizabeth  Caning's 
case,  two  women  were  capitally  convicted, 
ordered  for  execution — ^and  at  last  found  inno- 
cent, and  respited.  Such,  too,  was  the  case  of 
the  men  who  were  sentenced  ten  years  ago, 
(for  the  robbery  of  Lord  Cowper's  steward. 
"  I  have  myself  (says  Mr.  Scarlett)  oflefi  seen 
persons  I  thought  innocent  convicted,  and  the 
guilty  escape,  for  want  of  some  acute  and  in- 
telligent counsel  to  show  the  bearings  of  the 
different  circumstances  on  the  conduct  and 
situation  of  the  prisoner.*' — {Houk  of  Com- 
moru  Debates,  April  25/A,  1826.)  We  were  de- 
lighted to  see,  in  this  last  debate,  both  Mr. 
Brougham  and  Mr.  Scarlett  profess  themselves 
friendly  to  Mr.  Lamb's  motion. 

But  in  how  many  cases  has  the  injustice 
proceeded  without  any  suspicion  being  ex- 
cited 1  and  even  if  we  could  reckon  upon  men 
being  watchful  in  capital  cases,  where  life  is 
concemed,  we  are  afraid  it  is  in  such  cases 
alone  that  they  ever  besiege  the  secretary  of 
state,  and  compel  his  attention.    We  nerer 
remember  any  such  interference  to  save  a 
man  unjustly  condemned  to  the  hulks  or  the 
treadmill;  and  yet  there  are  certainly  more 
condemnations  to  these  minor  punishments 
than  to  the  gallows :  but  then  it  is  all  one^- 
who  knows  or  cares  about  iti    If  Harrison  or 
Johnson  has  been  condemned,  after  regular 
trial  by  jury,  to  six  months'  treadmill,  because 
Harrison  and  Johnson  were  without  a  penny 
to  procure  evidence — ^who  knows  or  cares 
about  Harrison  or  Johnson!   how  can  they 
make  themselves  heard  1  or  in  what  way  can 
they  obtain  redress  ?  It  worries  rich  and  com* 
fortable  people  to  hear  the  humanity  of  our 
penal  laws  called  in  question.    There  is  talk 
of  a  society  for  employing  discharged  prison* 
ers:  might  not  something  be  effected  by  a 
society  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
to  poor  prisoners  a  proper  defence,  and  a  due 
attendance  of  witnesses  1  But  we  must  hasten 
on  from  this  disgraceful  neglect  of  poor  pri* 
soners,  to  the  particular  subject  of  complain! 
we  have  proposed  to  ourselves. 

The  proposition  is.  That  the  prisoner  aecusem 
of  felony  ought  to  have  the  tame  power  of  tdeet 
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Mf  commel  to  speak  for  him  as  he  has  in  eases 
yireason  and  misdemeanaur,  and  as  defendants 
ittae  in  all  eivil  aetionsn 

Nothing  can  be  done  in  any  discussion  upon 
any  point  of  law  in  England,  without  quoting 
Mr.  Jnstice  Blackstone.  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
stone,  we  believe,  generally  wrote  his  Com- 
nentaries  late  in  the  evening,  with  a  bottle 
of  wine  before  him ;  and  little  did  he  think,  as 
each  sentence  fell  from  the  glass  and  pen,  of 
the  immense  influence  it  might  hereafter  exer- 
cise upon  the  laws  and  usages  of  his  country. 
''It  is^  (says  this  favourite  writer)  "not  at  all 
of  ft  piece  with  the  rest  of  the  humane  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  by  the  English  law;  for  upon 
what  face  of  reason  can  that  assistance  be  de- 
nied to  save  the  life  of  a  man,  which  yet  is 
allowed  him  in  prosecutions  for  every  petty 
trespass  1"  Nor,  indeed,  strictly  speaking,  is 
it  a  part  of  our  ancient  law;  for  the  Mirror, 
having  observed  the  necessity  of  counsel  in 
civil  suits,  who  know  how  to  forward  and  de- 
fend the  cause  by  the  rules  of  law  and  cus- 
toms of  the  realm,  immediately  subjoins  "  and 
more  necessary  are  they  for  defence  upon  in- 
dictment and  appeals  of  felony,  than  upon  any 
other  venial  crimes."  To  the  authority  of 
Blackstone  may  be  added  that  of  Sir  John 
Hall,  in  HoUis's  case ;  of  Sir  Robert  Atk}ms, 
in  Lord  Russell's  case ;  and  of  Sir  Bartholo- 
mew Sliower,  in  the  arguments  for  a  New 
Bill  of  Rights,  in  1682.  *<  In  the  name  of  God," 
says  this  judge,  "  what  harm  can  accrue  to  the 
public  in  general,  or  to  any  man  in  particular, 
that,  in  cases  of  State-treason,  counsel  should 
not  be  allowed  to  the  accused?  What  rule 
of  justice  is  there  to  warrant  its  denial,  when, 
in  a  civil  case  of  a  halfpenny  cake,  he  may 
plead  either  by  himself  or  by  his  advocate  ? 
That  the  court  is  counsel  for  the  prisoner  can 
be  no  eflectuai  reason;  for  so  they  are  for 
each  party,  that  right  may  be  done." — (Somer's 
Traeis,  voL  ii.  p.  568.^  In  the  trial  of  Thomas 
Rosewell,  a  dissenting  clergyman,  for  high 
treason  in  1684,  Jud^e  Jeffries,  in  summing 
up,  confessed  to  the  jury,  ^  that  he  thought  it 
a  hard  case,  that  a  man  should  have  counsel 
to  defend  himself  for  a  twopenny  trespass, 
and  his  witnesses  be  examined  upon  oath; 
but  if  he  stole,  committed  murder  or  felony, 
oay,  high  treason,  where  life,  estate,  honour, 
and  all  were  concerned,  that  he  should  neither 
ha? e  counsel,  nor  have  his  witnesses  examin- 
ed upon  oath."— -Hbtoe/rj  State  Trials,  vol.  x. 
p.a07. 

There  have  been  two  capital  errors  in  the 
ciiminal  codes  of  feudal  Europe,  from  which 
a  great  variety  of  mistake  and  injustice  have 
proceeded;  the  one,  a  disposition  to  confound 
Accusation  with  guilt ;  the  other,  to  mistake  a 
defence  of  prisoners  accused  by  the  crown,  for 
disloyalty  and  disaffection  to  the  crown ;  and 
from  these  errors  our  own  code  has  been 
slowly  and  gradually  recovering,  by  all  those 
•trnggles  and  exertions  which  it  always  costs 
to  remove  foUy  sanctioned  hy  antiquity.  In 
the  early  periods  of  our  history,  the  accused 

Csrson  could  call  no  evidence: — ^then,  for  a 
ng  time,  his  evidence  against  the  king  could 
*ot  be  examined  upon  oath ;  consequently,  he 


might  as  well  have  produced  none,  as  all  the 
evidence  against  him,  was  upon  oath.  Till 
the  reign  of  Anne,  no  one  accused  of  felony 
could  produce  witnesses  upon  oath;  and  the  old 
practice  was  vindicated,  in  opposition  to  the  new 
one,  introduced  under  the  statute  of  that  day,  on 
the  grounds  of  humanity  and  tenderness  to  tlie 
prisoner!  because,  as  his  witnesses  were  not  re- 
stricted byan  oath,  they  were  at  liberty  to  indulge 
in  simple  falsehood  as  much  as  they  pleased; — 
so  argued  the  blessed  defenders  of  nonsense  in 
those  days.  Then  it  was  ruled  to  be  indecent 
and  improper  that  counsel  should  be  employed 
against  the  crown;  and,  therefore,  the  prisoner 
accused  of  treason  could  have  no  counsel.  In 
like  manner,  a  party  accused ^f  felony  could 
have  no  counsel  to  assist  him  in  the  trial. 
Counsel  might  indeed  stay  in  the  court,  but 
apart  from  the  prisoner,  wi&i  whom  they  could 
have  no  communication.  They  were  not 
allowed  to  put  any  question,  or  to  suggest  any 
doubtful  point  of  law;  but  if  the  prisoner 
(likely  to  be  a  weak,  unlettered  man)  could 
himself  suggest  any  doubt  in  matter  of  law, 
the  court  determined  first  if  the  question  of 
law  should  be  entertained,  and  then  assigned 
counsel  to  argue  it  In  those  times,  too,  the 
jury  were  punishable  if  they  gave  a  false  ver- 
dict against  the  king,  but  were  not  punishable 
if  they  gave  a  false  verdict  against  the  pri- 
soner. The  preamble  of  the  Act  of  1696  runs 
thus, — **  Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  persons 
charged  with  high  treason  should  make  a  full 
and  sufficient  defence."  Might  it  not  be  altered 
to  persons  charged  with  any  species  or  degru  of 
crime?  All  these  errors  have  given  way  to 
the  force  of  truth,  and  to  the  power  of  common 
sense  and  common  humanity — the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor  General,  for  the  time  being,  al- 
ways protesting  against  each  alteration,  and 
regularly  and  officially  prophesying  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  whole  jurisprudence  of  Great 
Britain.  There  is  no  man  now  alive,  perhaps, 
so  utterly  foolish,  as  to  propose  that  prisoners 
should  be  prevented  from  producing  evidence 
upon  oath,  and  being  heard  by  their  counsel  in 
cases  of  high  treason;  and  yet  it  cost  a  strug- 
gle for  seven  sessions  to  get  this  measure 
through  the  two  houses  of  Parliament  But 
mankind  are  much  like  the  children  they  be- 
get— they  always  make  wry  faces  at  what  is 
to  do  them  good ;  and  it  is  necessary  some- 
times to  hold  the  nose,  and  force  the  medicine 
down  the  throat  They  enjoy  the  health  and 
vigour  consequent  upon  the  medicine;  bn: 
cuff  the  doctor,  and  sputter  at  his  stuff! 

A  most  absurd  argument  was  advanced  in 
the  honourable  house,  that  the  practice  of  em- 
ploying counsel  would  be  such  an  expense  to 
the  prisoner ! — just  as  if  any  thing  was  so  ex- 
pensive as  being  hanged !  What  a  fine  topic 
for  the  ordinary!  "You  are  going"  (says  that 
exquisite  divine)  "  to  be  hanged  to-morrow,  it 
is  true,  but  consider  what  a  sum  you  have 
saved !  Mr.  Scarlett  or  Mr.  Brougham  might 
certainly  have  presented  arguments  to  the 
jury  which  would  have  insured  your  acquit 
tal ;  but  do  you  forget  that  gentlemen  of  theii 
eminence  must  be  recompensed  by  large  fees, 
and  that,  if  your  life  had  been  saved,  yon 
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wrould  actually  have  been  out  of  pocket  above 
20/.  1  You  will  now  die  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  haying  obeyed  the  dictates  of  a  wise 
economy ;  and  with  a  grateful  reverence  for 
the  laws  of  your  country,  which  prevents  you 
from  running  into  such  unbounded  expense — 
•o  let  us  now  go  to  prayers." 

It  is  ludicrous  enough  to  recollect,  when  the 
employment  of  counsel  is  objected  to  on  ac- 
eount  of  the  expense  to  the  prisoner,  that  the 
same  merciful  law  which,  to  save  the  prison- 
er's money,  has  denied  him  counsel,  and  pro- 
duced his  conviction,  seizes  upon  all  his  sav- 
ir.gs  the  moment  he  is  convicted. 

Of  all  false  and  foolish  dieia,  the  most  trite 
aikd  the  most  absurd  is  that  which  asserts  that 
the  judge  is  counsel  for  the  prisoner.  We  do 
n4)t  hesitate  to  say  that  this  is  merely  an  un- 
meaning phrase,  invented  to  defend  a  perni- 
cious abuse.  The  judge  amntd  be  counsel  for 
the  prisoner,  ought  not  to  be  counsel  for  the 
prisoner,  never  if  counsel  for  the  prisoner. 
To  force  an  ignorant  man  into  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, and  to  tell  him  that  the  judge  is  his  coun- 
sel, appears  to  us  quite  as  fooUsh  as  to  set  a 
hungry  man  down  to  his  meals,  and  to  tell 
him  that  the  table  was  his  dinner.  In  the  first 
place,  a  counsel  should  always  have  private 
and  previous  communication  with  the  pri- 
soner, which  the  judge,  of  course,  cannot  have. 
The  prisoner  reveals  to  his  counsel  how  far 
he  is  guilty,  or  he  is  not;  states  to  him  all  the 
circumstances  of  his  case— and  might  often 
enable  his  advocate,  if  his  advocate  were 
allowed  to  speak,  to  explain  a  long  string  of 
circumstantial  evidence,  in  a  manner  favour- 
able to  the  innocence  of  his  client.  Of  all 
these  advantages,  the  judge,  if  he  had  every 
disposition  to  befriend  the  prisoner,  is  of 
course  deprived.  Something  occurs  to  a  pri- 
soner in  the  course  of  the  cause ;  he  suggests 
it  in  a  whisper  to  his  counsel,  doubtful  if  it  is 
a  wise  point  to  urge  or  not  His  counsel 
thinks  it  of  importance,  and  would  urge  it,  if 
his  mouth  were  not  shut  Can  a  prisoner 
have  this  secret  communication  with  a  judge, 
and  take  his  advice,  whether  or  not  he,  the 
judge,  shall  mention  it  to  the  juryl  The 
counsel  has  (after  all  the  evidence  has  been 
given)  a  bad  opinion  of  his  client's  case ;  but 
he  suppresses  that  opinion ;  and  it  is  his  duty 
to  do  so.  He  is  not  to  decide ;  that  is  the  pro- 
vince of  the  jury:  and,  in  spite  of  his  own 
opinion — ^his  client  may  be  innocent  He  is 
brought  there  (or  would  be  brought  there  if 
the  privilege  of  speech  were  allowed)  for  the 
express  purpose  of  saying  all  that  could  be 
said  on  one  side  of  the  question.  He  is  a 
weight  in  one  scale,  and  some  one  else  holds 
the  balance.  This  is  the  way  in  which  truth 
is  elicited  in  civil,  and  would  be  in  criminal 
cases.  But  does  the  Judge  ever  assume  the 
appearance  of  believing  a  prisoner  to  be  in- 
nocent whom  he  thinks  to  be  guilty  ?  If  the 
prisoner  advances  inconclusive  or  weak  argu- 
ments, does  not  the  judge  say  they  are  weak 
and  inconclusive,  and  does  he  not  often  sum 
up  against  his  own  client  1  How  then  is  he 
counsel  for  the  prisoner?  If  the  counsel  for 
ilie  prisoner  were  to  see  a  strong  point,  which 


the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  had  ini8ae4 
would  he  supply  the  deficiency  of  bis  antago- 
nist, and  urge  what  had  been  neglected  to  bi 
urged  1  But  is  it  not  the  imperious  datf  of 
the  judge  to  do  so  ?  How  then  can  these  two 
functionaries  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
prisoner  ?  In  fact  the  only  meaning  of  the 
phrase  is  this,  that  the  judge  will  not  suffer 
any  undue  advantage  to  be  taken  of  the  igmy 
ranee  and  helplessness  of  the  prisoner— tha« 
he  will  point  out  any  evidence  or  circumstance 
in  his  ULVOur — and  see  that  equal  justice  it 
done  to  both  parties.  But  in  this  sense  he  is 
as  much  the  counsel  of  the  prosecutor  as  of 
the  prisoner.  This  is  all  the  judge  can  do,  or 
even  pretends  to  do ;  but  he  can  have  no  pre- 
vious communication  with  the  prisoner— he 
can  have  no  confidential  communication  in 
court  with  the  prisoner  before  he  sums  up;  he 
cannot  fling  the  whole  weight  of  his  under- 
standing into  the  opposite  scale  against  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution,  and  produce  thai 
collision  of  faculties,  which,  in  all  other  cases 
but  those  of  felony,  is  supposed  to  be  the  hap- 
piest method  of  arriving  at  truth.  Baron  Gar- 
row,  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury  at  Exeter, 
on  the  16th  of  August,  1824,  thus  expressed 
his  opinion  of  a  judge  being  counsel  for  the 
prisoner.  *'  It  has  been  sai^  and  truly  said, 
that  in  criminal  courts,  judges  were  counsel 
for  the  prisoners.  So  undoubtedly  they  were, 
as  far  as  they  could  to  prevent  undue  preju- 
dice, to  guard  against  improper  influence  be- 
ing excited  against  prisoners ;  but  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  go  farther  than  this ;  for 
they  could  not  suggest  the  course  of  defence 
prisoners  ought  to  pursue;  for  judges  only 
saw  the  depositions  so  short  a  time  before  the 
accused  appeared  at  the  bar  of  their  country, 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  them  to  aei 
fully  in  that  capacity.''  The  learned  Baroo 
might  have  added,  that  it  would  be  more  cor* 
rect  to  call  the  judge  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion ;  for  his  only  previous  instructions  vere 
the  depositions  for  the  prosecution,  from  which, 
in  the  absence  of  counsel,  he  examined  the  evi- 
dence against  the  prisoner.  On  the  prisoner's 
behalf  he  had  no  instructions  at  all. 

Can  any  thing,  then,  be  more  flagrantly  and 
scandalously  unjust,  than,  in  a  long  case  of 
circumstantial  evidence,  to  refuse  to  a  prisoDer 
the  benefit  of  counsel  1  A  foot-mark,  a  word, 
a  sound,  a  tool  dropped,  all  gave  birth  to  the 
most  ingenious  inferences ;  and  the  connsel 
for  the  prosecution  is  so  far  from  being  blam^ 
able  for  entering  into  all  these  things,  that  they 
are  all  essential  to  the  detection  of  guilt,  and 
they  are  all  links  of  a  long  and  intricate  chain: 
but  if  a  close  examination  into,  and  a  logiesl 
statement  of,  all  these  circumstances  he  neces- 
sary for  the  establishment  of  guilt,  is  not  ihe 
same  closeness  of  reasoning  and  the  saatf 
logical  statement  necessary  for  the  establish* 
ment  of  innocence  ?  If  justice  cannot  be  done  lo 
society  without  the  intervention  of  a  pi^ctised 
and  ingenious  mind,  who  may  connect  ali  .hese 
links  together,  and  make  Uiem  clear  to  the  ii^ 
prehension  of  a  jury,  can  justice  be  done  k' 
the  prisoner,  unless  similar  practice  and  tm^ 
lar  ingenuity  are  employed  to  detect  Ae  iUw 
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if  Uiecbaiii,and  to  point  out  the  disconnection 
of  the  circnmstances  ? 

Is  there  any  one  gentleman  in  the  Hooae  of 
Commons*  who,  in  yielding  his  vote  to  this 
pattiy  and  perilous  fallacy  of  the  judge  being 
counsel  for  the  prisoner,  does  not  feel,  that, 
were  he  himself  a  criminal,  he  would  prefer 
slinost  any  counsel  at  the  bar>  to  the  tender 
Bercies  of  the  judge  1  How  strange  that  any 
man  who  could  make  his  election  would 
eagerly  and  diligently  surrender  this  exquisite 
phrilqge^  and  addict  himself  to  the  perilous 
practice  of  giving  fees  to  couasel  1  Nor  let 
OS  forget,  in  consulering  judges  as  counsel  for 
the  prisoner,  that  there  have  been  such  men  as 
Chief  Justice  Jeffries,  Mr.  Justice  Page,  and 
Mr.  Justice  Alybone,  and  that,  in  bad  times, 
sDch  men  may  reappear.  *'  If  you  do  not  allow 
me  counsel,  my  lords  (says  Lord  Lovat),  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  make  any  defence,  by 
reason  of  my  infirmity.  I  do  not  see,  I  do  not 
bear.  I  come  up  to  the  bar  at  the  hazard  of  my 
life.  I  have  fainted  several  times,  I  have  been 
np  so  early,  ever  since  four  o'clock  this  morn- 
iog,  I  therefore  ask  for  assistance;  and  if  you 
do  not  allow  me  counsel,  or  such  aid  as  is  ne- 
eessaiy,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  make 
anj  defence  at  all.**  Though  Lord  J^val*s 
gQilt  was  evident,  yet  the  managers  of  the  im- 
peachment felt  so  strongly  th^  injustice  which 
was  done,  that,  by  the  hands  of  Sir  W.  Young, 
the  chief  manager^  a  bill  was  brought  into  par- 
liament, to  allow  counsel  to  persons  impeached 
bj  that  house,  which  was  not  previously  the 
case ;  so  that  the  evil  is  already  done  away 
vithyin  a  great  measure,  to  persons  of  rank: 
it  60  happens  in  legislation,  when  a  gentleman 
rafiers,  public  attention  is  awakened  to  the  evil 
of  laws.  Every  man  who  makes  laws  says, 
''This  may  be  my  case:"  but  it  requires  the 
repeated  efforts  of  humane  men,  or,  as  Mr. 
North  calls  thew,  dilettanti  philosophers,  to 
awaken  the  attention  of  lawmakers  to  evils 
from  which  they  are  themselves  exempt.  We 
do  Dot  say  this  to  make  the  leaders  of  mankind 
Qopopolar,  but  to  rouse  their  earnest  attention 
ID  cases  where  the  poor  only  are  concerned, 
and  where  neither  good  nor  evil  can  happen  to 
themselves. 

A  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  moderation 
of  the  opening  counsel ;  that  is,  he  does  not 
coBjore  the  farmers  in  the  jury-box,  by  the  love 
which  diey  bear  to  their  children— -he  does  not 
declaim  vpon  blood-guiltiness— he  does  not 
i^ribe  the  death  of  Abel  by  Cain,  the  first 
Bkorderer-^he  does  not  describe  scattered 
^^raina,  ghastly  wounds,  pale  features,  and  hair 
clotted  with  gore — ^he  does  not  do  a  thousand 
^iuBgs,  which  are  not  in  English  taste,  and 
which  it  would  be  very  foolish  and  very  vulgar 
to  ^0.  We  readily  allow  all  this.  But  yet,  if 
it  be  a  cause  of  importance,  it  is  essentially 
Becesiary  to  our  counsellor's  reputation  that 
^  man  should  be  hung !  And  accordingly, 
vith  a  very  calm  voice,  and  composed  manner, 
i^nd  with  many  expressions  of  candour,  he  sets 
iiimself  to  comment  astutely  upon  the  circum- 
Ktanees,  Distant  events  are  immediately  con- 
ttecled;  meaning  is  given  to  insignificant  facts ; 
^w  motives  are  ascribed  to  innocent  actions ; 


farmer  gives  way  after  farmer  in  the  jaiy-boz 
and  a  rope  of  eloquence  is  woven  round  the 
prisoner's  neck !  Every  one  is  delighted  with 
the  talents  of  the  advocate ;  and  because  there 
has  been  no  noise,  no  violent  action,  and  no 
consequent  perspiration,  he  is  praised  for  his 
candour  and  forbearance,  and  the  lenity  of  oui 
laws  is  the  theme  of  universU  approbation. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  speech-m^er  and  the 
prisoner  know  better. 

We  should  be  glad  to  know  of  any  nation  in 
the  world,  taxed  by  kings,  or  even  imagined  by 
poets  (except  the  English),  who  have  refused 
to  prisoners  the  benefit  of  counsel.  Why  is 
the  voice  of  humanity  heard  every  where  else, 
and  disregarded  here  1  In  Scotland,  the  accused 
have  not  only  counsel  to  speak  for  them,  but  a 
copy  of  the  indictment,  and  a  list  of  the  wit- 
nesses* In  Prance,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
whole  of  Europe,  counsel  are  allotted  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Every  where  else  but  here, 
accusation  is  considered  as  unfavourable  to 
the  exercise  of  human  faculties.  It  is  admitted 
to  be  that  crisis  in  which,  above  all  others,  an 
unhappy  man  wants  the  aid  of  eloquence,  wis- 
dom, and  coolness.  In  France,  the  Napoleon 
code  has  provided  not  only  that  counsel  should 
be  allowed  to  the  prisoner,  but  that,  as  with  us  in 
Scotland,  his  counsel  should  have  the  last  word. 

It  is  a  most  affecting  moment  in  a  court  of 
justice,  when  the  evidence  has  all  been  heard, 
and  the  judge  asks  the  prisoner  what  he  has  to 
say  in  his  defence.  The  prisoner,  who  has  (by 
great  exertions,  perhaps  of  his  friends)  saved 
up  money  enough  to  procure  counsel,  says  to 
the  judge,  **  that  he  leaves  his  defence  to  his 
counsel."  We  have  often  blushed  for  English 
humanity  to  hear  the  reply.  **  Your  counsel 
cannot  speak  for  you,  you  must  speak  for 
yourself;"  and  this  is  the  reply  given  to  a  poor 
girl  of  eighteen — to  a  foreigner— to  a  deaf 
man — to  a  stammerer — to  the  sick — to  the  fee* 
ble — to  the  old— to  the  most  abject  and  ignorant 
of  human  beings  I  It  is  a  reply,  we  most  say, 
at  which  common  sense  and  common  feeling 
revolt :— for  it  is  full  of  brutal  cruelly,  and  of 
base  inattention,  of  those  who  make  laws,  to 
the  happiness  of  those  for  whom  laws  were 
made.  We  wonder  that  any  juryman  can  con- 
vict under  such  a  shocking  violation  of  all 
natural  justice.  The  iron  age  of  Clovis  and 
Clottaire  can  produce  no  more  atrocious  viola- 
tion  of  every  good  feeling,  and  every  good 
principle.  Can  a  sick  man  find  strength  and 
nerves  to  speak  before  a  large  assembly  ?<— can 
an  ignorant  man  find  words  1*-can  a  low  man 
find  confidence  1  Is  not  he  afraid  of  becoming 
an  object  of  ridicule  t^-can  he  believe  that  his 
expressions  will  be  understood?  How  oAen 
have  we  seen  a  poor  wretch,  struggling  against 
the  agonies  of  his  spirit,  and  the  rudeness  of 
his  conceptions,  an'^  his  awe  of  better  dressed 
men  and  better  taught  men,  and  the  shame 
which,  the  accusation  has  brought  upon  his 
head,  and  the  sight  of  his  parents  and  children 
gazing  at  him  in  the  court,  for  the  last  time, 
perhaps,  and  after  a  long  absence!  The 
mariner  sinking  in  the  wave  does  not  want  a 
helping  hand  more  than  does  this  poor  wretch* 
But  help  is  denied  to  all !   Age  cannot  have  il, 
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nor  ignorance,  nor  tne  modesty  of  women ! 
One  hard,  uncharitable  rule  silences  the  de- 
fenders of  th»  wretched,  in  the  worst  of  human 
evils  ;.and  at  the  bitterest  of  human  moments, 
mercy  is  blotted  out  from  the  ways  of  men ! 

Suppose  a  crime  to  have  been  committed 
under  the  influence  of  insanity;  is  the  insane 
mao,  now  convalescent,  to  plead  his  own 
insanity  1 — to  offer  ai^uments  to  show  that  he 
must  have  been  mad  1 — ^and,  by  the  glimmer- 
ings of  his  returning  reason,  to  prove  that,  at  a 
former  period,  that  same  reason  was  utterly 
extinct  ?  These  are  the  cruel  situations  into 
which  judges  and  courts  of  justice  are  thrown 
by  the  present  state  of  the  law. 

There  is  a  judge  now  upon  the  bench,  who 
never  took  away  the  life  of  a  fellow  creature 
without  shutting  himself  up  alone  and  giving 
the  most  profound  attention  to  every  circum- 
stance of  the  case!  and  this  solemn  act  he 
always  premises  with  his  own  beautiful  prayer 
to  God,  that  he  will  enlighten  him  with  his 
Divine  Spirit  in  the  exercise  of  this  terrible 
privilege !  Now  would  it  not  be  an  immense 
satisfaction  to  this  feeling  and  honourable  ma- 
gistrate, to  be  sure  that  every  witness  on  the 
side  of  the  prisoner  had  been  heard,  and  that 
every  argument  which  could  be  urged  in  his 
favour  had  been  brought  forward,  by  a  man 
whose  duty  it  was  to  see  only  on  one  side  of 
the  quesiit^n,  and  whose  interest  and  reputation 
were  thorGughly  embarked  in  this  partial  exer- 
tion ?  If  a  judge  fails  to  get  at  the  truth,  after 
these  instruments  of  investigation  are  used,  his 
failure  must  be  attributed  to  the  limited  powers 
of  man — ^not  to  the  want  of  good  inclination, 
or  wise  institutions.  We  are  surprised  that 
such  a  measure  does  not  come  into  Parliament, 
with  the  strong  recommendation  of  the  judges. 
It  is  surely  better  to  be  a  day  longer  on  the  cir- 
cuit, than  to  murder  rapidly  in  ermine. 

It  is  argued,  that,  among  the  various  pleas 
for  mercy  that  are  offered,  no  prisoner  has  ever 
urged  to  the  secretary  of  state  the  disadvantage 
of  having  no  counsel  to  plead  for  him ;  but  a 
prisoner  who  dislikes  to  undergo  his  sentence, 
naturally  addresses  to  those  who  can  reverse 
it  such  arguments  only  as  will  produce,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  referee,  a  pleasing  effect.  He 
does  not  therefore  find  fault  with  the  established 
system  of  jurisprudence,  but  brings  forward 
facts  and  arguments  to  prove  his  own  inno- 
cence. Besides,  how  few  people  there  are  who 
can  elevate  themselves  from  the  acquiescence 
in  what  u,  to  the  consideration  of  what  ought  to 
bt;  and  if  they  could  do  so,  the  way  to  get  rid 
of  a  punishment  is  not  (as  we  have  just  ob- 
served) to  say,  "  You  have  no  right  to  punish 
me  in  this  manner,**  but  to  say, "  I  am  innocent 
of  the  offence."  The  fraudulent  baker  at  Con- 
stantinople, who  is  about  to  be  baked  to  death 
in  his  own  oven,  does  not  complain  of  the  se- 
verity of  baking  bakers,  but  promises  to  use 
more  flour. and  less  fraud. 

Whence  comes  it  (we  should  like  to  ask  Sir 
John  Singleton  Copley,  who  seems  to  dread  so 
much  the  conflicts  of  talent  in  criminal  cases) 
that  a  method  of  getting  at  truth  which  is  found 
ro  serviceable  in  civil  cases,  should  be  so  much 
objected  to  in  criminal  cases!    Would  you 


hare  all  this  wrangling  and  bickering,  It  ia 
asked,  and  contentious  eloquence,  when  the 
life  of  a  man  is  concerned !  Why  not,  as  well 
as  when  his  property  is  ccmcernedt  It  ia 
either  a  good  means  of  doing  justice,  or  it  is 
not,  that  two  understandings  should  be  put  in 
opposition  to  each  other,  and  that  a  third  shoukl 
decide  between  thenx.  Does  this  open  every 
view  which  can  bear  upon  the  question  1  Does 
it  in  the  most  effectual  manner  watch  the  judgCi 
detect  perjury,  and  sift  evidence  1  If  not,  why 
is  it  suffered  to  disgrace  our  civil  institutions  1 
If  it  affect  all  these  objects,  why  is  it  not  incoi^ 
porated  into  our  criminal  law  1  Of  what  in^ 
portance  is  a  little  disgust  at  professional  tricks, 
if  the  solid  advantage  gained  is  a  nearer  ap- 
proximation to  truth  1  Can  any  thing  be  more 
preposterous  than  this  preference  of  taste  to 
justice,  and  of  solemnity  to  truth  1  What  aa 
eulogium  of  a  trial  to  say,  '<  I  am  by  no  means 
satisfied  that  the  jury  were  right  in  finding  the 
prisoner  guilty;  but  eveiy  thing  was  earned 
on  with  the  utmost  decorum.  The  verdict  was 
wrong;  but  there  was  the  most  perfect  pn^ 
priety  and  order  in  the  proceedings.  The  man 
will  be  unfairly  hanged ;  but  all  was  genteel  V* 
If  solemnity  is  what  is  principally  wanted  in  a 
court  of  justice,  we  had  better  study  the  man- 
ners of  the  old  Spanish  Inquisition;  but  if 
battles  with  the  Jvdge,  and  battles  anaoog  the 
counsel,  are  the  best  method,  as  they  certaiolj 
are,  of  getting  at  the  truth,  better  tolerate  this 
philosophical  Billingsgate,  than  persevere,  k» 
cauu  the  life  of  a  man  is  at  stake,  in  solcnui 
and  polished  injustice. 

Why  would  it  not  be  just  as  wise  and  equita- 
ble to  leave  the  defendant  without  counsel  in 
civil  cases — ^and  to  tell  him  that  the  judge  was 
his  counsel  ?  And  if  the  reply  is  to  produce 
such  injurious  effects  as  are  anticipated  upon 
the  minds  of  the  jury  in  criminal  eases,  wh> 
not  in  civil  cases  also !  In  twenty-eight  cases 
out  of  thirty,  the  verdict  in  civil  cases  is  cor- 
rect; in  the  two  remaining  cases,  the  error 
may  proceed  from  other  causes  than  the  right 
of  reply;  and  yet  the  right  of  reply  has  existed 
in  all.  In  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  verdict 
is  for  the  plaintiff,  not  because  there  is  a  right 
of  reply,  but  because  he  who  has  it  in  his 
power  to  decide  whether  he  will  go  to  law  or 
not,  and  resolves  to  expose  himself  to  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  a  lawsuit,  has  probably 
a  good  foundation  for  his  claim.  Nobody,  of 
course,  can  intend  to  say  that  the  majority  of 
verdicts  in  favour  of  plaintiffs  are  against  jcs* 
tice,  and  merely  attributable  to  the  advantage 
of  a  last  speech.  If  this  were  the  case,  the 
sooner  advocates  are  turned  out  of  court  the 
better — and  then  the  improvement  of  both  civil 
and  criminal  law  would  be  an  abolition  of  all 
speeches ;  for  those  who  dread  the  effect  of  the 
last  word  upon  the  fate  of  the  prisoner,  most 
remember  that  there  is  at  present  always  a  last 
speech  against  the  prisoner ;  for,  as  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  cannot  be  replied  to,iUi  is 
the  last  speech. 

There  is  certainly  this  difference  between  a 
civil  and  a  criminal  case — that  in  one  a  new 
trial  can  be  granted,  in  the  other  \oU  But  yoa 
must  first  make  up  your  mind  «rhether  thif 
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f^temof  eontentious  mrestigation  by  opposite 
adroeates  is  or  is  not  the  best  method  of  getting 
at  tniih :  if  it  he,  the  more  irremediable  the 
decisioD,  the  more  powerful  and  perfect  should 
t»  the  means  of  deciding ;  and  then  it  would 
be  a  less  oppression  if  the  civil  defendant  were 
deprived  of  coansel  than  the  criminal  prisoner. 
When  an  error  has  been  committed,  the  ad- 
Tsotage  is  gjeater  to  the  latter  of  these  per- 
sons than  to  the  former ;— the  criminal  is  not 
tried  again,  but  pardoned ;  while  the  civil  de- 
fendant mast  run  the  chance  of  another  jurjr. 

If  the  effect  of  reply,  and  the  contention  of 
counsel,  have  all  these  baneful  consequences 
ia  felony,  why  not  also  in  misdemeanour  and 
high  treason  1  Half  the  cases  at  sessions  are 
cases  of  misdemeanour,  where  counsel  are  em- 
ployed, and  half-informed  justices  preside  in- 
stead of  learned  judges.  There  are  no  com- 
plaints of  the  unfairness  of  verdicts,  though 
there  are  every  now  and  then  of  the  severity 
of  punishments.  Now,  if  the  reasoning  of  Mr. 
Lamb's  opponents  were  true,  the  disturbing 
force  of  the  prisoner's  counsel  must  fling  every 
thiag  into  confusion.  The  court  for  misde- 
meandlirs  must  be  a  scene  of  riot  and  per- 
plexity; and  the  detection  and  punishment  of 
criffle  must  be  utterly  impossible :  and  yet  in 
the  very  teeth  of  these  objections,  such  courts 
of  justice  are  just  as  orderly  in  one  set  of 
offences  as  the  other ;  and  the  conviction  of  a 
gnilty  person  just  as  certain  and  as  easy. 

The  prosecutor  (if  this  system  were  altered) 
wonld  have  the  choice  of  counsel ;  so  he  has 
now— with  this  difference,  that,  at  present,  his 
coQBsel  cannot  be  answered  nor  opposed.  It 
woold  be  better,  in  all  cases,  if  two  men  of 
exactly  equal  talent  could  be  opposed  to  each 
other;  but  as  this  is  impossible,  the  system 
most  be  taken  with  this  inconvenience;  bAt 
there  can  be  no  inequality  between  counsel  so 
^reat  as  that  between  any  counsel  and  the 
prisoner  pleading  for  himself.  ''It  has  been 
lately  my  lot,*'  says  Mr.  Denman,  "  to  try  two 
prisoners  v^ho  were  deaf  and  dumb,  and  who 
could  only  be  made  to  understand  what  was 
passing  by  the  signs  of  their  friends.  The 
cases  were  clear  and  simple ;  but  if  they  had 
been  circumstantial  cases,  in  what  a  situation 
voold  the  judge  and  jury  be  placed,  when  the 
prisoner  could  have  no  counsel  to  plead  for 
him  "— J[>e6af€ff  of  the  Sbute  of  Common$,  Jipril 

The  folly  of  being  counsel  for  yourself  is  so 
notoiioQs  in  civil  cases,  that  it  has  grown  into 
a  proferb.  But  the  cruelty  of  the  law  compels 
A  man,  in  criminal  cases,  to  be  guilty  of  a 
moch  greater  act  x}f  folly,  and  to  trust  his  life 
to  an  advocate,  who,  by  the  common  sense  of 
mankind,  is  pronounced  to  be  inadequate  to 
defend  the  possession  of  an  acre  of  land. 

la  all  cases  it  must  be  supposed,  that  rea- 
sonably convenient  instruments  are  selected  to 
effect  the  purpose  in  view.  A  judge  may  be 
commonly  presumed  to  understand  his  profes- 
sion, and  a  jury  to  have  a  fair  allowance  of 
com  men  sense;  but  the  objectors  to  the  im- 
proyement  we  recommend  appear  to  make  no 
>Qch  suppositions.  Counsel  are  always  to  make 
lashy  addresses  to  the  passions.    Juries  are  to 


be  so  much  struck  with  them,  that  they  ar« 
always  to  acquit  or  to  condemn,  contrary  to 
justice ;  and  judges  are  always  to  be  so  biassed, 
that  they  are  to  fling  themselves  rashly  into  the 
opposite  scale  against  the  prisoner.  Many 
cases  of  misdemeanour  Consign  a  man  to  in- 
famy, and  cast  a  blot  upon  his  posterity. 
Judges  and  juries  must  feel  these  cases  as 
strongly  as  any  cases  of  felony;  and  yet,  in 
spite  of  this,  and  in  spite  of  the  free  permis- 
sion of  counsel  to  speak,  they  preserve  their 
judgment,  and  command  their  feelings  sur^ 
prisiogly.  Generally  speaking,  we  believe  none 
of  these  evils  would  take  place.  Trumpery 
declamation  would  be  considered  as  discredit 
able  to  the  counsel,  and  wonld  be  disregarded 
by  the  jury.  The  judge  and  jury  (as  in  civil 
cases)  would  gain  the  habit  of  looking  to  the 
facts,  selecting  the  arguments,  and  coming  to 
reasonable  conclusions.  It  is  so  in  all  other 
countries — and  it  would  be  so  in  this.  But  the 
vigilance  of  the  judge  is  to  relax,  if  there  is 
counsel  for  the  prisoner.  Is,  then,  the  relaxed 
vigilance  of  the  judges  complained  of,  in  high 
treason,  in  misdemeanour,  or  in  civil  cases  f 
This  appears  to  us  really  to  shut  up  the  debate, 
and  to  preclude  reply.  W%y  is  the  practice  so 
good  in  all  other  cases,  and  so  pernicious  in 
felony  alone!  This  question  has  never  re- 
ceived even  the  shadow  of  an  answer.  There 
is  no  one  objection  against  the  allowance  of 
counsel  to  prisoners  in  felony,  which  does  not 
apply  to  them  in  all  cases.  If  the  vigilance 
of  judges  depend  upon  this  injustice  to  the 
prisoner,  then,  the  greater  injustice  to  the 
prisoner,  the  more  vigilance ;  and  so  the  true 
method  of  perfecting  the  Bench  would  be,  to 
deny  the  prisoner  &e  power  of  calling  wit* 
nesses,  and  to  increase  as  much  as  possible 
the  disparity  between  the  accuser  and  the 
accused.  We  hope  men  are  selected  for  /At 
Judgts  of  Jtrael,  whose  vigilance  depends  upon 
better  and  higher  principles. 

There  are  three  methods  of  arranging  a 
trial,  as  to  the  mode  of  employing  counsel- 
that  both  parties  should  have  counsel,  or  nei- 
ther—or only  one.  The  first  method  is  the 
best;  the  second  is  preferable  to  the  last;  and 
the  last,  which  is  our  present  system,  is  the 
worst  possible.  If  counsel  were  denied  to 
either  of  the  parties,  if  it  ^be  necessary  that 
any  system  of  jurisprudence  should  be  dis- 
graced by  such  an  act  of  injustice,  they  should 
rather  be  denied  to  the  prosecutor  than  to  the 
prisoner. 

But  the  most  singular  caprice  of  the  law 
is,  that  counsel  are  permitted  in  very  high 
crimes,  and  in  very  small  crimes,  and  de 
nied  in  crimes  of  a  sort  of  medium  descrii> 
tion.  In  high  treason,  where  you  mean  to 
murder  Lord  Liverpool,  and  to  levy  war 
against  the  people,  and  to  blow  up  the  *  twc 
houses  of  Parliament,  all  the  lawyers  of  West- 
minster Hall  may  talk  themselves  dry,  and  the 
jury  deaf.  Lord  Bldon,  when  at  the  bar,  ban 
been  heard  for  nine  hours  on  such  subjects. 
If,  instead  of  producing  the  destrucnon  of  fivo 
thousand  people,  you  are  indicted  for  the  mur* 
der  of  one  person,  here  human  taculti  ?s,  from 
the  diminution  of  guilt,  are  supposed  lo  iw  ao 
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oleax  and  so  xmclonded,  that  the  prisoner  is 
quite  adequate  to  make  his  own  defence,  and 
DO  counsel  are  allowed.  Take  it  then  upon 
that  principle ;  and  let  the  rule,  and  the  reason 
of  it,  pass  as  sufficient  But  if^  instead  of 
murdering  the  man^you  have  only  libelled 
him,  then,  for  some  reason  or  another,  though 
utterly  unknown  to  us,  the  original  imbecility 
of  faculties  in  accused  persons  i  respected, 
and  counsel  are  allowed.  Was  ever  such  non- 
sense defended  by  public  men  in  grave  assem- 
blies ?  The  prosecutor,  too  (as  Mr.  Horace 
Twiss  justly  observes),  can  either  allow  or 
disallow  counsel,  by  selecting  his  form  of  pro- 
secution ; — as  where  a  mob  has  assembled,  to 
repeal,  by  riot  and  force,  some  unpopular  statute, 
and  certain  persons  had  continued  in  that  as- 
sembly for  more  than  an  hour  after  proclama- 
tion to  disperse.  That  might  be  treated  as 
levying  war  against  the  king,  and  then  the 
prisoner  would  be  entitled  to  receive  (as  Lord 
George  Gordon  did  receive)  the  benefit  of 
counsel.  It  might  also  be  treated  as  a  sedi- 
tious riot;  then  it  would  be  a  misdemeanour, 
and  counsel  would  still  be  allowed.  But  if 
government  had  a  mind  to  destroy  the  prisoner 
effectually,  they  have  only  to  abstain  from  the 
charge  of  treason,  and  to  introduce  into  the 
indictment  the  aggravation,  that  the  prisoner 
had  continued  with  the  mob  for  an  hour  ailer 
proclamation  to  disperse ;  this  is  a  felony,  the 
prisoner's  life  is  in  jeopardy,  and  counsel  are 
effectually  excluded.  It  produces,  in  many 
other  cases  disconnected  with  treason,  the 
most  scandalous  injustice.  A  receiver  of 
stolen  goods,  who  employs  a  young  girl  to  rob 
her  master,  may  be  tried  for  the  misdemea- 
nour ;  the  young  girl  taken  afterwards  would 
be  tried  for  the  felony.  The  receiver  would 
be  punishable  only  with  fine,  imprisonment, 
or  whipping,  and  he  could  have  counsel  to 
defend  him.  The  girl  indicted  for  felony,  and 
liable  to  death,  would  enjoy  no  such  advantage. 

In  the  comparison  between  felony  and- trea- 
son, there  are  certainly  some  arguments  why 
counsel  should  be  allowed  in  felony  rather 
than  in  treason.  Persons  accused  of  treason 
are  generally  persons  of  education  and  rank, 
accustomed  to  assemblies,  and  to  public  speak- 
ing, while  men  accused  of  felony  are  com- 
monly of  the  lowest  of  the  people.  If  it  be 
true,  that  judges,  in  cases  of  high  treason,  are 
more  liable  to  be  influenced  by  the  crown,  and 
to  lean  against  the  prisoner,  thij  cannot  apply 
to  cases  of  misdemeanour,  or  to  the  defendants 
in  civil  cases ;  but  if  it  be  necessary,  that 
judges  should  be  watched  in  political  cases, 
how  3ften  are  cases  of  felony  connected  wiUi 
political  disaffection  1  Every  judge,  too,  has 
his  idiosyncrasies,  which  require  to  be  watched. 
*  Some  hate  Dissenters — ^some  mobs ;  some 
have  one  weakness,  some  another;  and  the 
altimate  truth  is,  that  no  court  of  justice  is 
safe,  unless  there  is  some  one  present  whose 
occupation  and  interest  it  is  to  watch  the  safe- 
ty of  the  prisoner.  Till  then,  no  man  of  right 
feeling  can  be  easy  at  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  the  punishment  of  death. 

Two  men  are  accused  of  one  offence ;  the 
one  dexterous,  bold,  subtile,  gifted  with  speech, 


and  remarkable  for  presence  of  mind:  the 
other  timid,  hesitating,  and  confused — is  ther# 
any' reason  why  the  chances  of  these  two  mea 
for  acquittal  should  be,  as  they  are,  so  very 
different  ?  Inequalities  there  will  be  in  the 
means  of  defence  under  the  best  system,  but 
there  is  no  occasion  the  law  should  make 
these  greater  than  they  are  left  by  chance  or 
nature. 

But  (it  is  asked^  what  practical  injustice  b 
done— what  practical  evil  is  there  in  the  pre- 
sent system  1    The  great  object  of  all  law  is, 
that  the  guilty  should  be  punished,  and  that 
the  innocent  should  be  acquitted.     A  veiy 
great  majority  of  prisoners,  we  admit,  are 
guilty — ^and  so  clearly  guilty,  that  we  believe 
they  would  be  found  guilty  under  any  system ; 
but  among  the  number  of  those  who  are  tried, 
8omc  are  innocent,  and  the  chance  of  establish* 
ing  their  innocence  is  very  much  diminished 
by  the  privation  of  counsel.    In  the  course 
of  twenty  or  thirty  years,  among  the  whole 
mass  of  English  prisoners,  we  believe  many 
are  found  guilty  who  are  innocent,  and  who 
would  not  have  been  found  guilty,  if  an  able 
and  intelligent  man  had  watched  ovej:  their 
interest,  and  represented  their  case.     If  this 
happen  only  to  two  or  three  every  year,  it  is 
quite  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  law  should 
be  altered.    That  such  cases  exist  we  firmly 
believe;  and  this  is  the  practical  evil — ^per- 
ceptible to  men  of  sense  and  reflection ;  but 
not  likely  to  become  the  subject  of  general 
petition.     To  ask  why  there  are   not  peti- 
tions— why  the  evil  is  not  more  noticed,  li 
mere   parliamentary   froths  and    ministerial 
juggling.     Gentlemen  are  rarely  hung.     If 
they  were  so,  there  would  be  petitions  without 
end  for  counsel.    The  creatures  exposed  to 
the  cruelties  and  injustice  of  the   law  are 
dumb  creatures,  who  feel  the  evil  without  be- 
ing able  to  express  their  feeling.     Besides, 
the  question  is  not,  whether  the  evil  is  found 
out,  but  whether  the  evil  exist.     Whoever 
thinks  it  is  an  evil,  should  vote  against  it, 
whether  the  sufferer  from  the  injustice  dis- 
cover it  to  be  an  injustice,  or  whether  he  suffer 
in  ignorant  silence.    When  the  bill  was  en* 
acted,  which  allowed  counsel  for  treason,  there 
was  not  a  petition  from  one  end  of  £ngland 
to  the  other.    Can  there  be  a  more  shocking 
answer  from  the  ministerial  bench,  than  to 
say.  For  real  evil  we  care  nothing— only  for 
detected  evil  1    We  will  set  about  curing  any 
wrong  which  affects  our  popularity  and  power: 
but  as  to  any  other  evil,  we  wait  till  the  peo- 
ple find  it  out ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  conunil 
such  evils  to  the  care  of  Mr.  George  Lamb, 
and  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.    We  are  sure 
so  good  a  man  as  Mr.  Peel  can  never  feel  in 
this  manner. 

Howard  devoted  himself  to  his  country.  It 
was  a  noble  example.  Let  two  gentlemen  oa 
the  ministerial  side  of  the  house  (we  only  a^ik 
for  two)  commit  some  crimes,  which  will  ren- 
der their  execution  a  matter  of  painful  neces- 
sity Let  them  feel,  and  report  to  the  house, 
all  the  injustice  and  inconvenience  of  bavins 
neither  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  nor  a  list  of 
witnesses,  nor  counsel  to  defend  them     ^* 
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wm  restore  to  oajr,  that  the  eyldence  of  two 
soeh  persons  would  do  more  ibr  the  improve- 
neotof  the  cnminal  law,  than  all  the  orations 
cf  Mr.  Lamb  or  the  lucubrations  of  Beccaria. 
^Kh  evidence  would  sare  time,  and  bring  the 
qoestion  to  an  issue.  It  is  a  great  duty,  and 
oQfht  to  be  fuliiUed — and*  in  ancient  Borne, 
vwM  have  been  fulfilled. 

The  opponents  always  forget  that  Mr.  Lamb's 
plaais  not  to  €^mpd  prisoners  to  have  counsel, 
ktU>e/29to  them  to  have  counsel,  if  they  choose 
to  do  so.  Depend  upon  it,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
t^,  when  a  man  is  going  to  be  hanged,  his 
faculties  are  wonderfally  concentrated.  If  it 
be  reilly  true,  as  the  defenders  of  Mumpnmwi 
observe,  that  the  judge  is  the  best  counsel  for 
the  prisoner,  the  prisoner  will  soon  learn  to 
employ  him,  especially  as  his  lordship  works 
trithout  fees.  All  that  we  want  is  an  option 
pren  to  the  prisoner — ^that  a  man,  left  to  adopt 
his  own  means  of  defence  in  every  trifling 
cItH  right,  may  have  the  same  power  of  se- 
lectifighis  own  auxiliaries  for  higher  interests. 
Bot  nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  to 
speak  of  judges,  as  if  they  were  of  one  stan- 
i!ard,  and  one  heart  and  head  pattern.  The 
^at  majority  of  judges,  we  have  no  doubt, 
are  upright  and  pure ;  but  some  have  been 
selected  for  flexible  polities— some  are  pas- 
sionate—some are  in  a  hurry — ^some  are  vio- 
lent chnrcbmen — some  resemble  ancient  fe- 
maJes— some  have  the  gout — some  are  eighty 
years  old — some  are  blind,  deaf,  and  have  lost 
the  power  of  smelling.  All  one  to  the  unhappy 
prisoner— he  has  no  choice. 

It  is  impossible  to  put  so  gross  an  insult 
opon  judges,  jurymen,  grand  jurymen,  or  any 
person  connected  with  the  administration  of 
JQstice,  as  to  suppose  that  the  longer  time  to 
be  taken  up  by  speeches  of  counsel  constitutes 
the  grand  bar  to  the  proposed  alteration.  If 
three  boors  would  acquit  a  man,  and  he  is 
hanged  because  he  is  only  allowed  two  hours 
for  his  defence,  the  poor  man  is  as  much  mur- 
tiered  as  if  his  throat  had  been  cut  before  he 
came  into  court.  If  twelve  judges  cannot  do 
the  most  perfect  justice,  other  twelve  must  be 
appointed.  Stran ge  admin istration  of  crimin al 
I^Vi  to  adhere  obstinately  to  an  inadequate 
Domber  of  judges,  and  to  refuse  any  improve- 
meot  which  is  incompatible  with  this  arbitrary 
^i  capricious  enactment.  Neither  is  it  quite 
certain  that  the  proposed  alteration  would  cre- 
^^  a  greater  demand  upon  the  time  of  the 
c<>Q7t«  At  present  the  counsel  makes  a  defence 
bj  .mg  cross-examinations  and  examinations 
in  chief  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  judge  allows 
a  greater  latitude  than  he  would  do,  if  the 
counsel  of  the  prisoner  were  permitted  to 
speak.  The  counsel  by  these  oblique  methods, 
aod  by  stating  false  points  of  law  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  introducing  facts,  endeavours 
to  obviate  the  injustice  of  the  law,  and  takes 
Qp  more  time  by  this  oblique,  than  he  would  do 
by  a  direct  defence.  But  the  best  answer  to 
ihis  objection  of  time  (which,  if  true,  is  no  ob- 
jection at  all)  is,  that  as  many  misdemeanours 
u  felonies  are  tried  in  a  given  time,  though 
cotmsel  are  allowed  in  the  former,  and  not  in 
w  latter  case. 


One  excuse  for  the  absence  of  counsel  iS| 
that  the  evidence  upon  which  the  prisoner  is 
convicted  is  always  so  clear,  that  the  counsel 
cannot  gainsay  it  This  is  mere  absurdity. 
There  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  any  such  rule. 
Many  a  man  has  been  hung  upon  a  string  of 
circumstantial  evidence,  which  not  only  vexy 
ingenious  men,  but  very  candid  and  judicious 
men,  might  criticise  and  call  in  question.  If 
no  one  were  found  guilty  but  upon  such  evi* 
dence  as  would  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  half  the 
crimes  in  the  world  would  be  unpunished. 
This  dictum,  by  which  the  present  practice  has 
oAen  been  defended,  was  adopted  by  Lord 
Chancellor  Nottingham.  To  the  lot  of  this 
chancellor,  however,  it  fell  to  pass  sentence  of 
death  upon  Lord  Stafford,  whom  (as  Mr.  Den- 
man  justly  observes)  no  court  of  justice,  not 
even  the  bouse  of  lords  (constituted  as  it  was 
in  those  days),  could  have  put  to  death,  if  he 
had  had  counsel  to  defend  him. 

To  improve  the  criminal  law  of  England, 
and  to  make  it  really  deserving  of  the  incessant 
eulogium  which  is  lavished  upon  it,  we  would 
assimilate  trials  for  felony  to  trials  for  high 
treason.  The  prisoner  should  not  only  have 
counsel,  but  a  copy  of  the  indictment  and  a 
list  of  the  witnesses,  many  days  antecedent  to 
the  trial.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  unjust 
that  I  should  not  see  and  study  the  description 
qf  the  crime  with  which  I  am  charged,  if  the 
most  scrupulous  exactness  be  required  in  that 
instrument  which  charges  me  with  crime.  If 
the  place  where,  the  time  when,  and  the  manner 
how,  and  the  persons  by  whom,  must  all  be 
specified  with  the  most  perfect  accuracy,  if  any 
deviation  from  this  accuracy  is  fatal,  the  pri- 
soner, or  his  legal  advisers,  should  have  a  full 
opportunity  of  judging  whether  the  scruples 
of  the  law  have  been  attended  to  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  indictment ;  and  they  ought  not  to 
be  confined  to  the  hasty  and  imperfect  con- 
sideration which  can  be  given  to  an  indictment 
exhibited  for  the  first  time  in  court.  Neither 
is  it  possible  for  the  prisoner  to  repel  accusa- 
tion till  he  knows  who  is  to  be  brought  against 
him.  He  may  see  suddenly,  stuck  up  in  the 
witness's  box,  a  man  who  has  been  writing 
him  letters,  to  extort  money  from  the  threat  of 
evidence  he  could  produce.  The  character  of 
such  a  witness  would  be  destroyed  in  a  mo- 
ment, if  the  letters  were  produced;  and  the 
letters  would  have  been  produced,  of  course, 
if  the  prisoner  had  imagined  such  a  person 
would  have  been  brought  forward  by  the  pro- 
secutor. It  is  utterly  impossible  for  a  pri- 
soner to  know  in  what  way  he  may  be  assailed, 
and  against  what  species  of  attacks  he  is  to 
guard.  Conversations  may  be  brought  against 
him  which  he  has  forgotten,  and  to  which  he 
could  (upon  notice)  have  given  another  colour 
and  complexion.  Actions  are  made  to  bear 
upon  his  case,  which  (if  he  had  known  they 
would  have  been  referred  to)  might  have  been 
explained  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 
All  these  modes  of  attack  are  pointed  out  by 
the  list  of  witnesses  transmitted  to  the  prisoner, 
and  he  has  time  to  prepare  his  answer,  as  it  is 
perfectly  just  he  should  have.  This  is  justice, 
when  a  prisoner  has  ample  means  of  compel. 
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ling  the  attendance  of  his  witnesses ;  when  his 
written  accusation  is  pat  into  his  hand,  and  he 
tas  time  to  study  it— when  he  knows  in  what 
jianner  his  guilt  is  to  he  proved,  and  when  he 
has  a  man  of  practised  understanding  to  state 
his  facts,  and  prefer  his  arguments.  Then 
criminal  justice  may  march  on  boldly.  The 
judge  has  no  stain  of  blood  on  his  ermine ;  and 
the  phrases  which  English  people  are  so  fond 
of  lavishing  upon  the  humanity  of  their  laws 
will  have  a  real  foundation.  At  present  this 
part  of  the  law  is  a  mere  relic  of  the  barbarous 
injustice  by  which  accusation  in  the  early  part 
of  our  jurisprudence  was  always  confounded 
with  guilt.  The  greater  part  of  these  abuses 
have  been  brushed  away,  as  this  cannot  fail 
soon  to  be.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  defended 
(as  every  other  abuse  has  been  defended)  by 
men  who  think  it  their  duty  to  defend  every 


thing  which  it,  and  to  dread  every  thing  which 
it  not.  We  are  told  that  the  judge  does  whit 
he  does  not  do,  and  ought  not  to  do.  The  most 
pernicious  effects  are  anticipated  in  trials  of 
felony,  from  that  which  is  found  to  produce 
the  most  perfect  justice  in  civil  causes,  and  ia 
cases  of  treason  and  misdemeanour:  we  are 
called  upon  to  continue  a  practice  withoot 
example  in  any  other  country,  and  are  r?- 
quired  by  lawyers  to  consider  tiiat  custom  as 
humane,  which  every  one  who  is  not  a  lavjer 
pronounces  to  be  most  cruel  and  unjust— aod 
which  has  not  been  brought  forward  to  general 
notice,  only  because  Its  bad  effects  are  con- 
fined to  the  last  and  lowest  of  mankind.* 


•  All  Uiii  nouenM  ii  now  put  an  end  lo.  Govaid  If 
ftllowed  to  the  priioner,  and.tltey  an  pemUtled  to  spcsl 
la  bis  defeBce. 
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CATHOLICS.' 

[Edivbukoh  Review,  1S27.] 


Ir  t  poor  man  vere  to  accept  a  guinea  upon 
Ae  condition  that  he  spoke  all  the  evil  he  could 
of  another  whom  he  believed  to  be  innocent, 
lad  whose  imprisonment  he  knew  he  should 
prolong,  and  whose  privations  he  knew  he 
shoold  increase  by  his  false  testimony,  would 
Botthe  person  so  hired  be  one  of  the  worst  and 
basest  of  human  beings  1  And  would  not  his 
^U  be  aggravated,  if,  up  to  the  moment  of  re- 
eeiring  his  aeddama,  he  had  spoken  in  terms 
of  high  praise  of  the  person  whom  he  subse- 
qveQilf  accused  1  Would  not  the  latter  feature 
of  the  case  prove  him  to  be  as  much  without 
shame  as  the  former  evinced  him  to  be  without 
principle !  Would  the  guilt  be  less,  if  the  person 
•0  hired  were  a  man  of  education  1  Would  it  be 
kss  iT  he  were  above  want  1  Would  it  be  less,  if 
the  profession  and  occupation  of  his  life  were  to 
(iecide  men's  rights,  or  to  teach  them  morals  and 
religion?  Would  it  be  less  by  the  splendour  of  the 
biibe  1  Does  a  bribe  of  30002.  leave  a  man  in* 
nocent,  whom  a  bribe  of  302.  would  cover  with 
infamy  1  You  are  of  a  mature  period  of  life, 
Then  the  opinions  of  an  honest  man  ought  to 
be,  and  are  fixed.  On  Monday  you  were  a  bar- 
rister or  a  country  clergyman,  a  serious  and 
temperate  friend  to  religious  liberty  and  Catho- 
lic emancipation.  In  a  few  weeks  from  this 
time  yon  are  a  bishop,  or  a  dean,  or  a  judge — 
poblishing  and  speaking  charges  and  sermons 
against  the  poor  Catholics,  and  explaining 
»way  this  sale  of  your  soul  by  every  species 
of  falsehood,  shabbiness,  and  equivocation. 
Ton  may  cany  a  bit  of  ermine  on  your  shoul- 
^^,  or  hide  the  lower  moiety  of  the  body  in  a 
silken  petticoat — and  men  may  call  you  Mr. 
l>ttn,  or  My  Lord;  but  you  have  sold  your 
boQoar  and  your  conscience  for  money ;  and, 
tiiongh  better  paid*  you  are  as  base  as  the 
Titaess  who  stands  at  the  door  of  the  judg- 
meni-hall,  to  swear  whatever  the  suborner  will 
pQt  into  his  mouth,  and  to  receive  whatever  he 
^llpntinhispocket-j; 

When  soldiers  exercise,  there  stands  a  goodly 
My  person  out  of  the  ranks,  upon  whom  all 
fT^  are  directed,  and  whose  signs  and  motions, 
in  the  performance  of  the  manual  exercise,  all 
ilie  soldiers  follow.  The  Germans,  we  believe, 
call  him  a  Flugelman.  We  propose  Lord  Nu- 
gent as  a  political  flugelman;— he  is  always 
consistent,  plain    and    honest,  steadily   and 

/J'^  '^  if^ttment  in  sujport  of  tki  Political  Claims 
•pURtnn  Calholiet;  in  a  LeU§r  to  tho  Rto.  Sir  Ooorro 
^;Ban.  By  Lord  Nugent,  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Ayletbarr.  London,  HooUiam.  1826. 

I  4  Utter  u  nacouut  MiUon,  M.  P,    By  One  of  bis 
Cwwitoeiiu.   London,  Rldfwav.    1837. 
^  3.  Ckvf  ly  tko  trdMskdp  of  Caokol.  Dublin,  MUli- 

t  It  b  Tcry  far  from  our  intention  to  lay  tbat  all  who 
*^ror  the  Catbollca,  and  are  now  againtt  them*  liaTe 
"Mt  tbli  cbante  from  base  motives;  ft  is  equally  Ihr 
^  Mr  iBtenuon  not  to  say  that  many  men  of  both 
Jl^wnf  bare  subjected  themselves  to  this  shockinf 


straightly  pursuing  his  object  without  hope  ot 
fear,  under  the  influence  of  good  feelings  and 
high  principle.  The  House  of  Commons  does 
not  contain  within  its  walls  a  more  honest,  up" 
right  man. 

We  seize  upon  the  opportunity  which  this 
able  pamphlet  of  his  lonlship  affords  us,  to 
renew  our  attention  to  the  Catholic  question. 
There  is  little  new  to  be  said ;  but  we  must  not 
be  silen^  or,  in  these  days  of  baseness  and  ter* 
giversation,  we  shall  be  supposed  to  have  de* 
serted  our  friend  the  Pope ;  and  they  will  say 
of  us,  Proitani  tenaU$  opud  Lambdh  d  WhitthaJL 
God  forbid  it  should  ever  be  said  of  ua  with 
justice — it  is  pleasant  to  loll  and  roll,  and  to 
aecumulate--to  be  a  purple  and  fine  linen  man, 
and  to  be  called  by  some  of  those  nicknames 
which  frail  and  ephemeral  beings  are  so  fond 
of  accumulating  upon  each  other; — ^but  the 
best  thing  of  all  is  to  live  like  honest  men,  and 
to  add  something  to  the  cause  of  liberality,  jus* 
tice,  and  truth. 

The  Letter  to  Lord  Milton  is  very  well  and 
very  pleasantly  written.  We  were  delighted 
with  the  liberality  and  candour  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cashel.  The  charge  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  creditable  to  him.  He  must  lay  his 
account  for  the  furious  hatred  of  bigots,  and 
the  incessant  gnawing  of  rats. 

There  are  many  men  who  (thoroughly  aware 
that  the  Catholic  question  must  be  ultimately 
carried)  delay  their  acquiescence  till  the  last 
moment,  and  wait  till  the  moment  of  peril  and 
civil  war  before  they  yield.  That  this  moment 
is  not  quite  so  remote  as  was  supposed  a 
twelvemonth  since,  the  events  now  passing  in 
the  world  seem  to  afibrd  the  strongest  proof. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  disaffected  state  of  Ireland 
is  a  standing  premium  for  war  with  every  cabl' 
net  in  Europe  which  has  the  most  distant  in- 
tention of  quarrelling  with  this  country  for  any 
other  cause.  **I/  toe  art  to  go  to  war,  letutdotc 
when  the  ditconttntt  of  Ireland  are  al  their  greaiett 
height,  before  any  tpirit  of  eonee$non  hat  been  thown 
by  the  BrUith  cabinet**  Does  any  man  imagine 
that  so  plain  and  obvious  a  principle  has  not 
been  repeatedly  urged  on  the  French  cabinet! 
•^hat  the  eyes  of  the  Americans  are  shut  upon 
the  state  of  Ireland — and  that  that  great  and 
ambitious  republic  will  not,  in  ease  of  war, 
aim  a  deadly  blow  at  this  most  sensitive  part 
of  the  British  empire  1  We  should  really  say. 
that  England  has  fully  as  much  to  fear  from 
Irish  fraternization  with  America  as  with 
France.  The  language  is  the  same;  the  Ame* 
ricans  have  preceded  them  in  the  struggle ;  the 
number  of  emigrant  and  rebel  Irish  is  very 
great  in  America;  and  all  parties  are  sure  of 
perfect  toleration  ander  the  protection  of  Ame 
rica.  We  are  astonished  at  the  madness  and  folly 
of  Englishmen,  who  do  not  perceive  that  both 
France  and  America  are  only  waiting  for  a  coo* 
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venient  opportunity  to  go  to  war  with  this  conn- 
try;  and  that  one  of  the  first  blows  aimed  at  our 
independence  would  be  the  invasion  of  Ireland. 

We  should  like  to  argue  this  matter  with  a 
regular  tory  lord,  whose  members  vote  steadily 
against  the  Catholic  question.  **  I  wonder  that 
mere  fear  does  not  make  you  give  up  the  Ca- 
tholic question !  Bo  you  mean  to  put  this  fine 
place  in  danger — the  venison — the  pictures — 
the  pheasants — the  cellars— the  hot-house  and 
the  grapery  1  Should  you  like  to  see  six  or 
seven  thousand  French  or  Americans  landed 
in  Ireland,  and  aided  by  a  universal  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Catholics  1  Is  it  worth  your  while 
to  run  the  risk  of  their  success  1  What  evil 
firom  the  possible  encroachment  of  Catholics, 
by  civil  exertions,  can  equal  the  danger  of  such 
a  position  as  this  t  How  can  a  man  of  vour 
carriages,  and  horses,  and  hounds,  think  of 
putting  jTOur  high  fortune  in  such  a  predica- 
ment, and  crying  out,  like  a  schoolboy  or  a 
chaplain,  **  Oh,  we  shall  beat  them !  we  shall 
put  the  rascals  down !"  No  Popery,  I  admit  to 
your  lordship,  is  a  very  convenient  cry  at  an 
election,  and  has  answered  your  end ;  but  do 
not  push  the  matter  too  far:  to  bring  on  a  civil 
war  for  no  popery  is  a  very  foolish  proceeding 
in  a  man  who  has  two  courses,  and  a  remove ! 
As  you  value  your  side-board  of  plate,  your 
broad  riband,  your  pier  glasses^-if  obsequious 
domestics  and  large  rooms  are  dear  to  you — if 
you  love  ease  and  flattery,  titles  and  coats  of 
arms — if  the  labour  of  the  French  cook,  the 
dedication  of  the  expecting  poet,  can  move  you 
^f  you  hope  for  a  long  life  of  side-dishes^ 
if  you  are  not  insensible  to  the  periodical  arri- 
val of  the  turtle  fleets— emancipate  the  Catho- 
lics !  Do  it  for  your  ease,  do  it  for  your  indo- 
lence, do  it  tor  your  safety-^emancipate  and 
eat,  emancipate  and  drink— emancipate,  and 
preserve  the  rent-roll  and  the  family  estate!" 

The  m<i:*(  common  excuse  of  the  Gnat  Skath 
by  is,  that  the  Catholics  are  their  own  enemies 
—that  the  violence  of  Mr.  0*Connell  and  Mr. 
Shiel  have  ruined  their  cause-^that,  but  for 
these  boisterous  courses,  the  question  would 
have  been  carried  before  this  time.  The  an- 
swer to  this  nonsense  and  baseness  is,  that  the 
very  reverse  is  the  fact  The  mild  and  the 
long-suffering  may  sufiTer  for  ever  in  this  world. 
If  the  Catholics  had  stood  with  their  hands  be- 
fore them  simpering  at  the  Earls  of  Liverpool 
and  the  Lords  Bathurst  of  the  moment,  they 
would  not  have  been  emancipated  till  the  year 
of  our  Lord  four  thousand.  As  long  as  the  pa^ 
tient  will  suffer,  the  cruel  will  kick.  No  trea- 
son^no  rebellion— but  as  much  stubbornness' 
and  stoutness  as  the  law  permits — a  thorough 
intimation  that  you  know  what  is  your  due, 
and  that  you  are  determined  to  have  it  if  you 
can  lawfitily  get  it  This  is  the  conduct  we 
recommend  to  the  Irish.  If  they  go  on  with- 
holding, and  forbearing,  and  hesitating  whether 
this  is  the  .time  for  the  discussion  or  Siat  is  the 
time,  they  will  be  laujghed  at  for  another  cen- 
tury  as  fools — and  kicked  for  another  century 
as  slaves.  «I  must  have  my  bill  paid  (says 
:ne  sturdy  and  irritated  lrad<esman) ;  your  mas- 
ter has  put  me  off  twenty  times  under  different 
pretences.  I  know  he  is  at  home,  and  I  will 
tot  quit  the  premises  till  I  get  the  money." 


Many  a  tradesman  gets  paid  in  this  maaiier 
who  would  soon  smirk  and  smile  himself  bite 
the  gazette,  if  he  trusted  to  the  promises  of  the 
great 

Can  any  thing  be  so  utterly  childish  and 
foolif^  as  to  talk  of  the  bad  taste  of  the  Gatho 
lie  leaders  ?— as  if,  in  a  question  of  conferring 
on,  or  withholding  important  civil  rights  from 
seven  millions  of  human  beings,  any  thing 
could  arrest  the  attention  of  a  wise  man  but 
the  good  or  evil  consequences  of  so  great  a 
measure.  Suppose  Mr.  8.  does  smell  slightly 
of  tobacco— ^mit  Mr.  L.  to  be  occasionally 
stimulated  by  rum  and  water — allow  that  Mr. 
F.  was  unfeeling  in  speaking  of  the  Duke  of 
York— what  has  all  this  nonsense  to  do  with 
the  extinction  of  religious  hatred  and  the  paci- 
fication of  Ireland  ?  Give  it  if  it  is  right  re- 
fuse it  if  it  is  wrong.  How  it  is  asked,  or  how 
it  is  given  or  refhsed,  is  less  than  the  dust  of  the 
balance. 

What  is  the  real  reason  why  a  good  honest 
tory,  living  at  ease  on  his  possessions,  is  an 
enemy  to  Catholic  emancipation  ?  He  admits 
the  Catholic  of  his  own  rank  to  be  a  gentle- 
man, and  not  a  bad  subject— and  about  theo- 
logical disputes  an  excellent  tory  never  troubles 
his  head.  Of  what  importance  is  it  to  him 
whether  an  Irish  Catholic  or  an  Irish  Protest- 
ant is  a  judge  in  the  King's  Bench  at  Dublin  ? 
None ;  but  1  am  afraid  for  the  ckurth  of  Inlmtd, 
says  our  alarmist  Why  do  you  care  so  much 
for  the  church  of  Ireland,  a  country  you  never 
live  in  ?— -Jffitirer-^J  tb  not  eare  bo  muA  fbr  the 
ehMTch  of  Irdamdy  if  I  wttg  mre  the  ekwrch  of  Em^ 
landtamidnot  be  destroffed^^And  is  it  for  the 
Church  of  England  alone  that  you  fearl— %in- 
ewer — Not  quite  to  that^  but  I  am  afraid  we  ebodd 
all  be  het,  that  every  thing  would  be  ooertwrmed,  and 
that  I  ehmdd  Ioh  my  rank  and  my  ettate.  Hcrr, 
then,  we  say,  is  a  long  series  of  dangers,  which 
(if  there  were  any  chance  of  their  ever  taking 
place)  would  require  half  a  century  for  their 
development;  and  the  danger  of  losing  Ireland 
by  insurrection  and  invasion,  which  may  hap- 
pen in  six  months,  is  utteriy  overlooked  and 
forgotten.  And  if  a  foreign  influence  should 
ever  be  fairly  established  in  Ireland,  how  many 
hours  would  the  Irish  chnroh,  how  many  months 
would  the  English  church,  live  aAer  such  an 
event !  How  much  is  any  English  title  worth 
aAer  such  an  event — any  English  family— ^ny 
English  estate!  Wearo  astonished  that  the 
brains  of  rich  Englishmen  do  not  fall  dowc 
into  their  bellies  in  talking  of  the  Catholic 
question-— that  they  do  not  reason  tiirough  the 
cardia  and  the  pylorus— diat  all  the  origans  of 
digestion  do  not  become  intellectual.  The  de- 
scendants of  the  proudest  noblemen  ia  Eogla»l 
may  become  beggars  in  a  foreign  land  from 
this  disgraceful  nonsense  of  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion-r-fit  only  for  the  ancient  females  of  a  mar« 
ket  town. 

What  alarms  us  in  the  state  of  England  is 
the  uncertain  basis  on  which  its  prosperity  it 
placed — and  the  prodigious  mass  of  hatred 
which  the  English  government  continues,  by 
its  obstinate  bigoUry,  to  accumulate — eight  hun- 
dred and  forty  millions  sterling  of  debt  The 
revenue  depending  upon  the  demand  for  the 
shoes,  stockings,  and  breeches  of  Europe— «<*4 
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eeven  millkHis  of  Catholics  in  a  state  of  the 
gimtest  fury  aad  exasperatioa.  We  persecute 
as  if  we  did  not  wee  a  shillin^^-we  spend  as  if 
ve  had  no  disaffection.  This,  by  possibility, 
may  go  on ;  bat  it  is  dangerous  walking— -the 
cluuiee  is,  there  will  be  a  fall.  No  wise  man 
sboaM  take  such  a  course.  All  probabilities 
are  against  it.  We  are  astonished  that  Lord 
Hertford  and  Lord  Lowther,  shrewd  and  calcu- 
ladiig  tones,  do  not  see  that  it  is  nine  to  one 
against  such  a  game. 

It  is  not  only  the  event  of  war  we  fear  in  the 
oititaiy  straggle  with  Ireland ;  but  the  expense 
of  war,  and  the  expenses  of  the  English  go- 
vemoent,  are  paving  the  way  for  future  rero- 
lations.  The  world  never  yet  saw  so  extravagant 
a  government  as  the  government  of  England. 
Not  only  is  economy  not  practised—but  it  Js 
despised;  and  the  idea  of  it  connected  with 
disaffection,  Jacobinismy  and  Joseph  Hume. 
Inty  roek  in  the  ocean  where  a  cormorant 
can  perch  is  occupied  by  our  troops— has  a 
goremor,  deputy-governor,  store-keeper,  and 
depaty-store-keeper— and  will  soon  have  an 
aich(Kacon  and  a  bishop.  Military  colleges, 
with  thiity-foar  professors,  educating  seventeen 
ensigns  per  annum,  being  half  an  ensign  for 
each  professor,  with  every  species  of  nonsense, 
athletic,  sartorial,  and  plnmigerous.  A  just  and 
necessary  war  costs  this  country  about  one 
hondred  pounds  a  minute;  whipcord  fiAeen 
thoasand  pounds;  red  tape  seven  thousaiKl 
poaads ;  lace  for  drummers  and  fifers,  nineteen 
tboQsand  pounds ;  a  pension  to  one  man  who 
has  broken  bis  head  at  the  Pole;  to  another 
who  has  shattered  his  leg  at  the  Equator;  sub- 
sidies to  Persia;  secret  service-money  to  Thi- 
bet; an  annuity  to  Lady  Henry  Somebody  and 
ker  seven  daughters— the  husband  being  shot 
It  some  place  where  we  never  ought  to  have 
Bad  any  soldiers  at  all;  and  the  elder  brother 
retaroing  four  members  to  Parliament  Such 
a  scene  of  extravagance,  corruption,  and  ex- 
pense as  must  paralyze  the  industry,  and  mar 
die  fortanes,  of  the  most  industrious,  spirited 
people  that  ever  existed. 

Few  men  consider  the  historical  view  which 
vill  be  taken  of  present  events.  The  bubbles 
of  last  year;  the  fishing  for  half-crowns  in 
Vigo  Bay;  the  MilkMufiin  and  Crumpet  Oom- 
puues;  the  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum  Associa- 
iio&s;  the  National  Gooseberry  and  Current 
Company  *,  wiU  all  be  remembered  as  instan- 
ces of  that  partial  madness  to  which  society  is 
occasionally  exposed.  What  will  be  said  of 
tf  ^  intolerable  trash  which  is  issued  forth 
at  public  meetings  of  No  Popery  t  The  follies 
of  one  century  arc  scarcely  credible  in  that 
^ck  soeceeds  it.  A  grandmamma  of  1837 
ts  u  vise  as  a  very  wise  man  of  1 7»7.  If  the 
vorld  lasts  till  1927,  the  grandmammas  of  that 
fwd  will  be  far  wiser  than  the  tip-top  No- 
Popery  men  of  this  day.  That  this  childish 
nonsense  will  have  got  out  of  the  drawiog- 
j^oom,  there  can  be  no  doubt  It  will  most  pro- 
«*Wy  have  passed  through  the  steward's  room 
r-tod  butler's  pantry,  into  the  kitchen.  This 
tt  the  case  with  ghosts.  They  no  longer  loll 
Ml  conches  and  sip  tea ;  but  are  down  on  their 

•*««  scrubbing  with  the  scullion — or  stand 

tveating,  and  basting  with  the  cook.     Mrs. 


Abigail  turns  up  her  nose  at  them,  and  the 
housekeeper  declares  for  flesh  and  blood,  and 
will  have  none  of  their  company. 

It  is  delicious  to  the  persecution-fanciers  to 
reflect  that  no  general  bill  has  passed  in  favour 
of  the  Protestant  Dissenters.  They  are  still 
disqualified  from  holding  any  office — and  are 
only  protected  from  prosecution  by  an  annual 
indemnity  act  So  that  the  sword  of  Damocles 
still  hangs  over  them — not  suspended,  indeed, 
by  a  thread,  but  by  a  cart-rope--stiU  it  hangs 
there  an  insult,  if  not  an  injury,  and  prevents 
the  painful  idea  from  presenting  itself  to  the 
mind  of  perfect  toleration,  and  pure  justice. 
There  is  die  larva  of  tyranny,  and  the  skeleton 
of  malice.  Now  this  is  all  we  presume  to  ask 
for  the  Catholics — admission  to  Parliament, 
exclusion  from  every  possible  oflice  by  law, 
and  annual  indemnity  for  the  breach  of  law 
This  is  surely  much  more  agreeable  to  feeble* 
ness,  to  littleness,  and  to  narrowness,  than  to 
say  the  Catholics  are  as  free  and  as  eligible  as 
ourselves. 

The  most  intolerable  circamstance  of  the 
Catholic  dispute  is,  the  conduct  of  the  Dissent- 
ers. Any  man  may  dissent  from  the  Church 
of  England,  and  preach  against  it,  by  paying 
sixpence.  Almost  every  tradesman  in  a  mar- 
ket town  is  a  preacher.  It  must  absolutely  be 
ride  and  tie  with  them;  the  butcher  must 
hear  the  baker  in  the  morning,  and  the  baker 
listen  to  the  butcher  in  the  aAemoon,  or  there 
would  be  no  congregation.  We  have  often 
speculated  upon  the  peculiar  trade  of  the 
preacher  from  his  style  of  action.  Some  have 
a  tying-up  or  parcel-packing  action;  some 
strike  strongly  against  the  anvil  of  the  pulpit 
some  screw,  some  bore,  some  act  as  if  they 
were  managing  a  needle.  The  occupation  of 
the  preceding  week  can  seldom  be  mistaken 
In  the  country,  three  or  four  thousand  Ranters 
are  sometimes  encamped,  supplicating  in  reli* 
gious  platoons,  or  roaring  psalms  out  of  wag- 
gons. Now  all  this  freedom  is  very  proper; 
because,  though  it  is  abused,  yet  in  truth  there 
is  no  other  principle  in  religious  matters,  than 
to  let  men  alone  as  long  as  they  keep  the  peace. 
Yet  we  should  imagine  this  unt>ounded  license 
of  Dissenters  should  teach  them  a  little  charity 
towards  the  Catholics,  and  a  little  respect  for 
their  religious  freedom.  But  the  picture  of 
sects  is  this— there  are  twenty  fettered  men  in 
a  jail,  and  every  one  is  employed  in  loosening 
his  own  fetters  with  one  hand,  and  riveting 
those  of  his  neighbour  with  the  other. 

M<lf,  then/  says  a  minister  of  our  ?i9a 
church,  the  Reverend  John  Fisher,  rector  of 
Wavenden,  in  this  county,  in  a  sermon  pulv 
lished  some  years  ago,  and  entitled  *The 
Utility  of  the  Church  Establishment,  and  its 
Safety  consistent  with  Religious  Freedom*-— 
•If,  then,  the  Protestant  religion  could  hate  ori- 
ginally worked  its  way  in  this  country  against 
numbers,  prejudices,  bigotry,  and  interest;  if, 
in  times  of  its  infhncy,  the  power  of  the  prince 
could  not  prevail  against  it;  surely,  when 
confirmed  by  age,  and  rooted  in  the  affections 
of  the  people— when  invested  with  authority, 
and  in  full  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  power- 
when  cherished  by  a  sovereign  who  holds  his 
very  throne  by  this  sacred  tenure,  and  whose 
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eonscientioas  attachment  to  it  well  warrants 
the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith— surely  any 
attack  upon  it  must  be  contemptible,  any  alarm 
of  danger  must  be  imaginary/  " — Lord  Nugent'i 
Letter,  p.  18. 

To  go  into  a  committee  upon  the  state  of  the 
Catholic  laws  is  to  reconsider,  as  Lord  Nugent 
justly  observes,  passages  in  our  domestic  his- 
tory, which  bear  date  about  270  years  ago. 
Now,what  human  plan,  device,  or  invention,  270 
years  old,  does  not  require  reconsideration  1  If 
a  man  drest  as  he  drest  270  years  ago,  the  pug- 
dogs  in  the  street  would  tear  him  to  pieces.  If 
he  lived  in  the  houses  of  270  years  ago,  unre- 
vised  and  uncorrected,  he  would  die  of  rheu* 
matism  in  a  week.  If  he  listened  to  the  ser* 
mons  of  270  years  ago,  he  would  perish  with 
sadness  and  fatigue ;  and  when  a  man  cannot 
make  a  coat  or  a  cheese,  for  60  years  together, 
without  making  them  better,  can  it  be  said  that 
laws  made  in  those  days  of  k^orance,  and 
framed  in  the  fury  of  religious  hatred,  need  no 
revision,  and  are  capable  of  no  amendment. 

We  have  not  the  smallest  partiality  for  the 
Catholic  religion ;  quite  the  contrary.  That  it 
should  exist  at  all — ^that  all  Catholics  are  not 
converted  to  the  Protestant  religion — ^we  con- 
sider to  be  a  serious  evil ;  but  there  they  are, 
with  their  spirit  as  strong,  and  their  opinions  as 
decided,  as  your  own ;  the  Protestant  part  of 
the  cabinet  have  quite  |iven  up  all  idea  of  put- 
ting them  to  death ;  what  remains  to  be  done  t 
We  all  admit  the  evil ;  the  object  is  to  make  it 
as  little  as  possible.  One  method  commonly 
resorted  to,  we  are  sure,  does  not  lessen,  but 
increase  the  evil ;  and  that  is,  to  falsify  histo- 
ry, and  deny  plain  and  obvious  facts,  to  the 
injury  of  the  Catholics.  No  true  friend  to  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, will  ever  have  recourse  to  such  disin- 
genuour  arts  as  these. 

"Our  bistories  have  not,  I  believe,  stated  what 
is  untrue  of  Queen  Mary,  nor,  perhaps,  have 
they  very  much  exaggerated  what  is  true  of 
her;  but  oar  arguers,  whose  only  talk  is  of 
Smithfield,  are  generally  very  uncandid  in  what 
they  conceal.  It  would  appear  to  be  little  known 
that  the  statutes  which  enabled  Mary  to  bum 
those  who  had  conformed  to  the  church  of  her 
father  and  brother,  were  Protestant  statutes, 
declaring  the  common  law  against  heresy,  and 
framed  by  her  father  Henry  the  Eighth,  and 
confirmed  and  acted  upon  by  order  of  council 
of  her  brother  Edward  the  Sixth,  enabling  that 
mild  and  temperate  young  sovereign  to  bum 
divers  misbelievers,  by  sentence  of  commis- 
sioners (little  better,  says  Neale,  than  a  Pro- 
testant Inquisition)  appointed  to  *  examine  and 
cteareh  after  all  Anabaptists,  Heretics,  or  con- 
temners of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.*  It 
would  appear  to  be  seldom  considered,  that  her 
zeal  might  very  possibly  have  been  warmed  by 
the  circumstance  of  both  her  chaplains  having 
be*»n  imprisoned  for  their  religion,  and  herself 
aroitrarily  detained,  and  her  safety  threatened, 
during  the  short  but  persecuting  reign  of  her 
brother.  The  sad  evidences  of  the  violence  of 
those  days  are  by  no  means  confined  to  her 
acts.  The  fagots  of  persecution  were  not  kin- 
dted  by  Papists  only,  nor  did  they  cease  to  blaze 
when  the  power  of  using  them  as  instruments 


of  conversion  ceased  to  be  in  Popish  hands 
Cranmer  himself,  in  his  dreadful  deavh,  met 
with  but  equal  measure  for  the  flames  to  which 
he  had  doomed  several  who  denied  the  tpiritnal 
supremacy  cf  Henry  the  Eighth ;  to  which  he 
had  doomed  also  a  Dutch  Arian,  in  Edward  the 
Sixth's  reign ;  and  to  which,  with  great  pain^ 
and  difficulty,  he  had  persuaded  that  prince  to 
doom  another  miserable  enthusiast,  Joan  Bo- 
cher,  for  some  metaphysical  notions  of  her  own 
on  the  divine  incarnation.  'So  that  on  both 
sides*  fsays  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury)  •  it  grew 
a  blooay  time.'  Calvin  burned  Servetus  at  Ge- 
neva, for  '  discoursing  conceming  the  Trinity 
contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  whole  church ;  and 
thereupon  set  forth  a  book  wherein  be  giveih 
an  account  of  his  doctrine,  and  of  whatever 
else  had  passed  in  this  aflair,  and  teacheth  thai 
the  sword  may  be  lawfully  employed  against 
heretics.'  Yet  Calvin  was  no  PapisL  John 
Knox  extolled  in  his  writings,  as  Mhe  godly 
fact  of  James  Melvil/  the  savage  murderer  by 
which  Cardinal  Beaton  was  made  to  expiate  his 
many  and  cruel  persecutions;  a  murder  to 
which,  by  the  great  popular  eloquence  of  Knox, 
his  fellow  labourers  m  the  vineyard  of  refor- 
mation, Lesly  and  Melvil,  had  been  excited ; 
and  yet  John  Knox,  and  Lesly  and  Melvil,  were 
no  Papists.  Henry  the  Eighth,  whose  one  vir- 
tue was  impartiality  in  these  matters,  (if  an 
impartial  and  evenly  balanced  persecution  of 
all  sectsr  be  a  virtue,)  beheaded  a  chancellor 
and  a  bishop,  because  having  admitted  his  civil 
supremacy,  they  doubted  his  spiritual.  Of  the 
latter  of  them  Lord  Herbert  says,  'The  pope, 
who  suspected  not  perchance,  that  the  bishop's 
end  was  so  near,  had,  for  more  testimony  of  his 
favour  to  him  as  disafiection  to  our  king,  sent 
him  a  cardinal's  hat;  but  unseasonably,  his 
head  being  ofi*.'  He  beheaded  the  Countess 
of  Salisbury,  because  at  upwards  of  eighty 
years  old  she  wrote  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Pole, 
her  own  son :  and  he  burned  Batton,  the  *  Holy 
Maid  of  Kent,'  for  a  prophecy  of  his  death. 
He  burned  four  Anabaptists  in  one  day  for  op- 
posing the  doctrine  of  infant  baptism ;  and  he 
burned  Lambert,  And  Anne  Ascue,  and  Beleri- 
can,  and  Lassells,  and  Adams,  on  another  day, 
for  opposing  that  of  transubstantiation ;  with 
many  others  of  lesser  note,  who  refused  to  sub- 
scribe to  his  Six  Bloody  Articles,  as  they  were 
called,  or  whose  opinions  fell  short  of  his,  or 
exceeded  them,  or  who  abided  by  opinions  aher 
he  had  abandoned  them ;  and  all  this  aHer  the 
Reformation.  And  yet  Henry  the  Ei^th  was 
the  sovereign  who  first  delivered  us  from  the 
yoke  of  Rome. 

**In  later  times,  thousands  of  Protestant  Dis- 
senters of  the  four  great  sects  were  made  to 
languish  in  loathsome  prisons,  and  hundreds 
to  perish  miserably,  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  under  a  Protestant  high  church  go- 
vernment, who  then  first  applied,  in  the  prayer 
for  the  Parliament,  the  epithets  of  *  most  reli- 
gious and  gracious,'  to  a  sovereign  whom  they 
knew  to  be  profligate  and  unprincipled  beyond 
example,  and  had  reason  to  suspect  to  be  a  con- 
cealed Papist. 

**  Later  still.  Archbishop  Sharpe  was  sacri* 
ficed  by  the  murderous  enthsiasm  of  certaia 
Scotch  Covenanters,  who  yet  appear  to  have 
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aiooeivly  believed  themselves  inspired  by  Hea- 
ven to  this  act  of  cold-blooded  barbarous  as- 
nssinatioD. 

"On  sobjects  like  these,  silcBce  on  all  sides, 
Bod  a  mntaal  interchange  of  repentance,  for- 
giveness, and  oblivion,  is  wisdom.  But  to  quote 
grieTances  on  one  side  only,  is  not  honesty.*' — 
LardNugfta^i  Letter,  pp.  24 — 27. 

Sir  Richard  Bimie  can  only  attend  to  the 
complaints  of  individuals;  but  no  cases  of 
nrindling  are  brought  before  him  so  atrocious 
IS  tbe  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  and 
the  disappointment  of  those  hopes,  and  the 
frustration  of  that  arrangement;  which  hopes, 
and  vhich  arrangements,  were  held  out  as 
ooe  of  the  great  arguments  for  the  union. 
The  chapter  of  English  fraud  comes  next  to 
the  chapter  of  Enrlish  cruelty,  in  the  his- 
iD7  of  Ireland — ^and  both  are  equally  dis- 
graceful 
Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  conduct 
of  the  parent  legislature  to  the  legislature  of  the 
West  Indian  Islands.  «  We  cannot  leave  you  to 
joQrselres  upon  these  points"  (says  the  English 
goTernment);  **  the  wealth  of  the  planter  and  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  island  are  not  the 
oalj  points  to  be  looked  to.  We  must  look  to 
ibe  general  rights  of  humanity,  and  see  that 
tbej  are  not  outraged  in  the  case  of  the  poor 
slave.  It  is  impossible  we  can  be  satisfiea,  till 
veknow  that  he  is  placed  iq  a  state  of  progress 
aod  amelioration.**  How  beautiful  is  all  this ! 
and  how  wise,  and  how  humane  and  afiecting 
are  onr  efforts  throughout  Europe  to  put  an  end 
to  the  slave  trade  1  Wherever  three  or  four 
negotiators  are  gathered  together,  a  British  di- 
plomate  appears  among  them,  with  some  arti- 
cle of  kindness  and  pity  for  the  poor  negro.  All 
is  mercy  and  compassion,  except  when  wretch- 
ed Ireland  is  concerned.  The  saint  who  swoons 
u  the  lashes  of  the  Indian  slave  is  the  en- 
coorager  of  No-Popery  meetings,  and  the  hard, 
bigoted,  domineering  tyrant  of  Ireland. 

^  the  folly  of  delaying  to  settle  a  question 
vbieh,  in  the  end,  must  be  settled,  and,  ere  long, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Catholics.  How  the 
price  rises  by  delay!  This  argument  is  ez- 
iremely  well  put  by  Lord  Nugent. 

"Ishonld  observe  mat  two  occasions  have 
^^f^y  been  lost  of  granting  these  claims, 
coupled  with  what  were  called  securities,  such 
as  never  can  return.  In  1 808,  the  late  Duke  of 
Norfolk  and  Lord  Grenville,  in  the  one  house, 
andMr.Ponsonby  and  Mr.  Grattan,  in  the  other, 
^ere  anthorized  by  the  Irish  Catholic  body  to 
propose  a  negative  to  be  vested  in  the  crown 
opoa  the  appointment  of  their  bishops.  Mr. 
Perceval,  the  chancellor,  and  the  spiritual 
bench,  did  not  see  the  importance  of  this  op- 
portunity Ii  was  rejected ;  the  Irish  were  dri- 
ven to  dtn^air ;  and  in  the  same  tomb  with  the 
question  of  1808  lies  forever  buried  the  veto. 
"»e  same  was  the  fate  with  what  were  called 
tbc  'wings'  attached  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett's 
bill  of  last  year.  I  voted  for  them,  not  for  the 
sake  certainly  of  extending  the  patronage  of 
*e  crown  over  a  new  body  of  clergy,  nor  yet 
■^r  the  sake  of  diminishing  the  popular  cha- 
pter of  elections  in  Ireland,  but  because  Mr. 
V  Connell,  and  because  some  of  the  Protestant 
friends  of  the  measure  who  knew  Ireland  the 
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best,  recommended  them;  and  because  I  b» 
lieved,  from  the  language  of  some  who  sup* 
ported  it  only  on  these  conditions,  that  they 
offered  the  fairest  chance  for  the  measure  being 
carried.  I  voted  for  them  as  the  price  of  Ca- 
tholic emancipation,  for  which  I  can  scarcely 
contemplate  any  Irish  price  that  I  would  not 
pay.  With  the  same  object,  I  would  vote  for 
them  again ;  but  I  shall  never  again  have  the 
opportunity.  For  these  also,  if  they  verc 
thought  of  any  value  as  securities,  the  events 
of  this  year  in  Ireland  have  shown  yon  that 
yon  have  lost  for  ever.  And  the  necessity  of 
the  great  measure  becomes  every  day  more  ui^ 
gent  and  unavoidable." — Lord  NugerWs  Letter, 
pp.  71,  72. 

Can  any  man  living  say  that  Ireland  is  not 
in  a  much  more  dangerous  state  than  it  was 
before  the  Catholic  convention  began  to  exist? 
that  the  inflammatory  state  of  that  country  is 
not  becoming  worse  and  worse  1 — ^that  those 
men  whom  we  call  demagogues  and  incendia* 
ries  have  not  produced  a  very  considerable  and 
alarming  effect  upon  the  Irish  population? 
Where  is  this  to  end?  But  the  fool  liAeth  up 
his  voice  in  the  coffee-house,  and  sayeth,  **  We 
shall  give  them  an  hearty  thrashing :  let  them 
arise — the  sooner  the  better— we  will  soon  put 
them  down  again."  The  fool  sayeth  this  in 
the  coffee-house,  and  the  greater  fool  praiseih 
him.  But  does  Lord  Slowell  say  this?  does 
Mr.  Peel  say  this  ?  does  the  Marquis  of  Hertford 
say  this  ?  do  sensible,  calm,  and  reflecting  men 
like  these,  not  admit  the  extreme  danger  of 
combating  against  invasion  and  disaffection, 
and  this  with  our  forces  spread  in  active  hos- 
tility over  the  whole  face  of  the  globe  ?  Can 
they  feel  this  vulgar,  hectoring  certainty  of 
success,  and  stupidly  imagine  that  a  thing  can- 
not be  because  it  has  never  yet  been  ?  because 
we  have  hitherto  maintained  our  tyranny  in 
Ireland  against  all  Europe,  that  we  are  always 
to  maintain  it  ?  And  then,  what  if  the  struggle 
docs  at  last  end  in  our  favour  ?  Is  the  loss  of 
English  lives  and  of  English  money  not  to  be* 
taken  into  account?  Is  this  the  way  in  which, 
a  nation  overwhelmed  with  debt,  and  trembling 
whether  its  looms  and  ploughs  will  not  be  over- 
matched by  the  looms  and  ploughs  of  the  rest' 
of  Europe — is  this  the  way  in  which  such  a 
country  is  to  husband  its  resources  1  Is  the 
best  blood  of  the  land  to  be  flung  away  in  a 
war  of  hassocks  and  surplices  ?  Are  cities  to 
be  summoned  for  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and 
men  to  be  led  on  to  the  charge  by  professors  of 
divinity  ?  The  expense  of  keeping  such  a  coun- 
try must  be  added  to  all  other  enormous  ex* 
penses.  What  is  really  possessed  of  a  country 
so  subdued?  four  or  five  yards  round  a  sentry- 
box,  and  no  more.  And  in  twenty  years'  time 
it  is  all  to  do  over  again — another  war — another 
rebellion,  and  another  enormous  and  ruinously 
expensive  contest,  with  the  same  dreadful  un- 
certainty of  the  issue !  It  is  forgotten,  too,  that 
a  new  feature  has  arisen  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  In  all  former  insurrections  in  Ireland 
no  democratic  party  existed  in  England.  Tht 
efforts  of  government  were  left  free  and  unim- 
peded. But  suppose  a  stoppage  in  your  mann. 
factures  coincident  with  a  rising  of  the  Irish 
Catholics,  when  every  soldier  is  eia  ployed  ia 
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the  sacred  duty  of  Papist-banting.  Can  any 
man  contemplate  such  a  state  of  things  without 
horror  1  Can  any  man  say  that  he  is  taken  by 
surprise  for  such  a  combination!  Can  any 
man  say  that  any  danger  to  church  or  state  is 
comparable  to  this  1  But  for  the  prompt  inter- 
ference of  the  military  ia  the  early  part  of  1826, 
three  or  four  hundred  thousand  starving  manu- 
facturers would  have  carded  ruin  and  destruc- 
tion over  the  north  of  England,  and  over  Scot- 
land. These  dangers  are  inseparable  from  an 
advanced  state  of  manufactures — but  they  need 
not  the  addition  of  other  and  greater  perils, 
which  need  not  exist  iu  any  country  too  wise 
and  too  enlightened  ibr  persecution. 

Where  is  the  weak  point  in  these  plain  ar- 
guments 1  Is  it  the  remoteness  of  the  chance 
of  foreign  war  1  Alas !  we  have  been  at  war 
85  minutes  out  of  every  hour  since  the  peace 
of  Utrecht.  The  state  of  war  seems  more 
natural  to  man  than  the  state  of  peace  ;  and  if 
we  turn  from  general  probabilities  to  the  state 
of  Europe — Greece  to  be  liberated — ^Turkey  to 
be  destroyed — ^Portugal  and  Spain  to  be  made 
free— the  wounded  vanity  of  the  French,  the 
increasing  arrogance  of  the  Americans,  and 
our  own  philopolemical  folly,  are  endless  scenes 
of  war.  We  believe  it  at  all  times  a  belter 
speculation  to  make  ploughshares  into  swords 
than  swords  into  ploughshares.  If  war  is  cer- 
tain, we  believe  insurrection  to  be  quite  as 
certain.  We  cannot  believe  but  that  the  French 
or  Americans  would,  in  case  of  war,  make  a 
serious  attempt  upon  Ireland,  and  that  all  Ire- 
land would  rush,  tail  foremost,  into  insurrec- 
tion. 

A  new  source  of  disquietude  and  war  has 
lately  risen  in  Ireland.  Our  saints  are  evan- 
gelical people,  or  serious  people,  or  by  wha^t- 
ever  name  they  are  to  be  designated,  haVe  taken 
the  field  in  Ireland  against  the  pope,  and  are 
converting  in  the  large  way.  Three  or  four 
Irish  Catholic  prelates  take  a  post-chaise,  and 
curse  the  converters  and  the  converted.  A 
battle  royal  ensues  with  shillelas:  the  police- 
man comes  in,  and,  reckless  of  Lambeth  or  the 
Vatican,  makes  no  distinction  between  what  is 
perpendicular,  and  what  is  hostile,  but  knocks 
down  every  body  and  every  thing  which  is  up- 
right ;  and  so  the  feud  ends  for  the  day.  We 
have  no  doubt  but  that  these  efforts  will  tend  to 
bring  things  to  a  crisis  much  sooner  between 
the  parties,  than  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  the 
cabinet  alone  would  do. 

<<  It  is  a  charge  not  imputed  by  the  laws  of 
England,  nor  by  the  oaths  which  exclude  the 
Catholics :  for  those  oaths  impute  only  spirit- 
ual errors.  But  it  is  imputed,  which  is  more 
to  the  purpose,  by  those  persons  who  approve 
of  the  excluding  oaths,  and  wish  them  retained. 
But,  to  the  whole  of  this  imputation,  even  if  no 
other  instance  could  be  adduced,  as  far  as  a 
strong  and  remarkable  example  can  prove  the 
negative  of  an  assumption  which  there  is  not  a 
single  example  to  support — the  full,  and  suffi- 
cient, and  incontestable  answer  is  Canada. 
OansMla,  which,  until  you  can  destroy  the  me- 
mory of  all  *hat  now  remains  to  you  of  your 
sovereignty  un  the  North  American  continent, 
'a  an  answer  practical,  memorable,  difficult  to 
He  accounted  for,  but  blazing  as  the  sun  itself 


io  sight  of  the  whole  world,  to  the  whole  charge 
of  divided  allegiance.  At  your  conquest  of 
Canada,  you  found  it  Roman  Catholic ;  you  had 
to  choose  for  her  a  constitution  in  church  and 
state.  You  were  wise  enough  not  to  thwart 
public  opinion.  Your  own  conduct  towards 
Presbyterianism  in  Scotland  was  an  example 
for  imitation;  your  own  conduct  towards  Ca- 
tholocism  in  Ireland^was  a  beacon  for  avoid- 
ance;  and  in  Canada  you  established  and 
endowed  the  religion  of  the  people.  Canada 
was  your  only  Roman  Catholic  colony.  Your 
other  colonies  revolted ;  they  called  on  a  Catho- 
lic power  to  support  them,  and  they  achieved 
their  independence.  Catholic  Canada,  with 
what  Lord  Liverpool  would  call  her  hali^^e- 
giance,  alone  stood  by  you.  She  fought  by 
your  side  against  the  interference  of  Catholic 
France.  To  reward  and  encourage  her  loyalty, 
you  endowed  in  Canada  bishops  to  say  mass, 
and  to  ordain  others  to  say  mass,  whom,  at  tha* 
very  time,  your  laws  would  have  hanged  f& 
saying  mass  in  England ;  and  Canada  is  still 
yours  in  spite  of  Catholic  France,  in  spite  of 
her  spiritual  obedience  to  the  pope,  in  spite  of 
Lord  Liverpool's  argument,  and  in  spite  of  the 
independence  of  all  the  states  that  surround 
her.  This  is  the  only  trial  you  have  made. 
Where  you  allow  to  the  Roman  Catholics  their 
religion  undisturbed,  it  has  proved  itself  to  be 
compatible  with  the  most  faithful  allegiance 
It  is  only  where  j6\x  have  placed  allegiance 
and  rtligion  before  them  as  a  dilemma,  that 
they  have  preferred  (as  who  will  say  they  ought 
notl)  their  religion  to  their  allegiance.  Hov 
then  stands  the  imputation  1  Disproved  by 
history,  disproved  in  all  states  where  both  reli- 
gions co-exist,  and  in  both  hemispheres,  and 
asserted  in  an  exposition  by  Lord  Liverpool, 
solemnly  and  repeatedly  abjured  by  all  Catho* 
lies,  of  the  discipline  of  their  church."— Xord 
Nugeni'i  Letter^  pp.  35,  36. 

Can  any  man  who  has  gained  permission  to 
take  off  his  strait-waistcoat,  and  been  out  of 
Bedlam  three  weeks,  believe  that  the  Catholic 
question  will  be  set  to  rest  by  the  conversion 
of  the  Irish  Catholics  to  the  Protestant  religion! 
The  best  chance  of  conversion  will  be  gained 
by  taking  care  that  the  point  of  honour  is  not 
against  conversion. 

"We  may,  I  think,  collect  from  what  we 
know  of  the  ordinary  feelings  of  men  that,  by 
admitting  all  to  a  community  of  political  bene- 
fits, we  should  remove  a  material  impediment 
that  now  presents  itself  to  the  advances  of 
proselytism  to  our  established  mode  of  worship ; 
particularly  assuming,  as  we  do,  that  it  is  the 
purest,  and  that  the  disfranchised  mode  is  sup- 
ported only  by  superstition  and  priestcraft  Bj 
external  pressure  and  restraint,  things  are  com- 
pacted as  'Well  in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical 
world.  Where  a  sect  is  at  spiritual  variance 
with  the  established  church,  it  only  requires  an 
abridgment  of  civil  privileges  to  render  it  at 
once  a  political  faction.  Its  members  become 
instantly  pledged,  some  from  enthusiasm,  some 
from  resentment,  and  many  from  honourable 
shame,  to  cleave  with  desperate  fondness  to  the 
suffering  fortunes  of  an  hereditary  religion.  Is 
this  human  nature,  or  is  it  not  1  Is  it  a  natural 
or  an  unnatural  feeling  for  the  representative 
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af  an  ancient  Roman  Catholic  family,  eyen  if 
in  his  heart  he  rejected  the  controverted  tenets 
}f  bis  earij  faith,  to  scorn  an  open  conformity 
to  on rs,  so  long*  as  snch  conformity  brings  with 
it  the  irremovable  suspicion  that  faith  and  con- 
science may  have  bowed  to  the  base  hope  of 
temporal  advantage  ?  Every  man  must  feel 
ud  act  for  himself:  bat,  in  my  opinion,  a  good 
oian  might  be  pat  to  difficulty  to  determine 
vhether  more  harm  is  not  done  by  the  example 
of  one  changing  his  religion  to  his  worldly 
idrantage,  than  good  by  his  openly  professing 
cooformity  ftam  what  we  think  error  to  what 
we  think  truth." — Lord  lfugerU*i  Letter,  pp.  64, 
55. 

«  We  will  not  be  bullied  out  of  the  Catholic 
qnestion.'*  This  is  a  very  common  text,  and 
Tvqnires  some  comment.  If  you  mean  that  the 
sense  of  personal  danger  shall  not  prevent  you 
from  doing  M'*ieL  you  think  right — this  is  a 
worthy  and  proper  feeling,  bat  no'such  motive 
is  suspected,  and  no  such  question  is  at  issue. 
Nobody  doubts  bat  that  any  English  gentleman 
▼oald  be  ready  to  join  his  No-Popcry  corps, 
and  to  do  his  daty  to  the  community,  if  the 
goremment  required  it ;  bat  the  qnestion  is,  Is 
it  Yorth  while  in  the  government  to  require  it! 
Is  it  for  the  general  advantage  that  such  a  war 
should  be  carried  on  for  such  an  object  1  It  is 
a  question  not  of  personal  valour,  but  of  politi- 
cal expediency.  Decide  seriously  if  it  is  worth 
the  price  of  civil  war  to  exclude  the  Catholics, 
and  act  accordingly;  taking  it  for  granted  that 
yon  possess,  and  that  every  body  supposes  you 
to  possess,  the  vulgar  attribute  of  personal 
souragc;  but  do  not  draw  your  sword  like  a 
fool,  from  the  unfounded  apprehension  of  being 
called  a  coward* 

We  have  great  hopes  of  the  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence. Whatever  else  he  may  be,  he  is  not  a 
bigot— not  a  person  who  thinks  it  necessary  to 
show  respect  to  his  royal  father,  by  prolonging 
the  miseries  and  incapacities  of  six  millions  of 
people.  If  he  ascends  the  throne  of  these 
realms,  he  must  stand  the  fire  of  a  few  weeks' 
clamour  and  unpopularity.  If  the  measure  is 
pissed  by  the  end  of  May,  we  can  promise  his 
royal  highness  it  will  utterly  be  forgotten  be- 
fore the  end  of  Jane.  Of  all  human  nonsense, 
if  is  sorely  the  greatest  to  talk  of  respect  to  the 
late  kin»— respect  to  the  memoir  of  the  Duke 
'^York — ^by  not  voting  for  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion. Bad  enough  to  bum  widows  when  the 
hnsband  dies — ^bad  enough  to  bum  horses, 
^,  botlers,  footmen,  and  coachmen,  on  the 
hneral  pile  of  a  Scythian  warrior— but  to  offer 
'P  Ihc  happiness  of  seven  millions  of  people  to 
the  memory  of  the  dead,  is  certainly  the  most 
insane  sepalchral  oblation  of  which  history 
wakes  mention.  The  best  compliment  to  these 
deceased  princes,  is  to  remember  their  real 
pood  qualities,  and  to  forget  (as  soon  as  we  can 
forget  it)  that  these  good  qualities  were  tar- 
nished by  limited  and  mistaken  views  of  reli- 
gions liberty. 

Persecuting  gentlemen  forget  the  expense  of 
persecation ;  whereas,  of  all  luxuries,  it  is  the 
nost  expensive.  The  Ranters  do  not  cost  us 
a  farthing,  because  they  are  not  disqualified  by 
raiiiing.  The  Methodists  and  Unitarians  are 
<^*^    The  Irish  Catholics,  supposing  every 


alternate  year  to  be  war,  as  it  has  been  for  the 
last  century,  will  cost  us  within  these  next 
twenty  years,  forty  millions  of  money.  There 
are  20,000  soldiers  there  in  time  of  peace ;  in 
war,  including  the  militia,  their  numbers  will 
be  doubled — and  there  must  be  a  very  formida* 
ble  fleet  in  addition.  Now,  when  the  tax  paper 
comes  round,  and  we  are  to  make  a  return  of 
the  greatest  number  of  horses,  buggies,  ponies, 
dogs,  cats,  bulfinches,  and  canary  birds,  dec, 
and  to  be  taxed  accordingly,  let  us  remembei 
how  well  and  wisely  our  money  has  been 
spent,  and  not  repine  that  we  have  purcha&ed, 
by  severe  taxation,  the  high  and  exalted  plea- 
sures of  intolerance  and  persecution. 

It  is  mere  unsupported  and  un supportable 
nonsense  to  talk  of  the  exclusive  disposition 
of  the  Catholics  to  persecute.  The  Protestants 
have  murdered,  and  tortured,  and  laid  waste  as 
much  as  the  Catholics.  Each  party,  as  it 
gained  the  upper  hand,  tried  death  as  the 
remedy  for  heresy— both  parties  have  tried  it 
in  vain. 

A  distinction  is  set  up  between  civil  rights, 
and  political  power,  and  applied  against  the 
Catholics:  the  real  difference  between  these 
two  words  is,  that  civil  comes  from  a  Latin 
word,  and  political  from  a  Greek  one;  but  if 
there  is  any  difference  in  their  meaning,  the 
Catholics  do  not  ask  for  political  power,  but 
for  eligibility  to  political  power.  The  Catho- 
lics have  never  prayed,  or  dreamt  of  praying, 
that  so  many  of  the  judges  and  king's  counsel 
should  necessarily  be  Catholics;  but  that  no 
law  should  exist  which  prevented  them  from 
becoming  so,  if  a  Protestant  king  chose  to 
make  them  so.  Eligibility  to  political  power  is 
a  civil  privilege,  of  which  we  have  no  more 
right  to  deprive  any  man  than  of  any  other 
civil  privilege.  The  good  of  the  state  may 
require  that  all  civil  rights  may  be  taken  from 
Catholics ;  but  to  say  that  eligibility  to  political 
power  is  not  a  civil  right,  and  that  to  take  it 
away  without  grave  cause,  would  not  be  a 
great  act  of  injustice,  is  mere  declamation. 
Besides,  what  is  called  political  power,  and 
what  are  called  civil  rights,  are  given  or  with- 
holden,  without  the  least  reference  to  any  prin- 
ciple, but  by  mere  caprice.  A  right  of  voting 
is  given — this  is  political  power;  eligibility  to 
the  office  of  alderman  or  bank  director  is  re- 
fused— this  is  a  civil  right :  the  distinction  is 
perpetually  .violated,  just  as  it  has  suited  the 
state  of  parties  for  the  moment  And  here  a 
word  or  two  on  the  manner  of  handling  the 
question.  Because  some  offices  mast  be  filled 
with  Catholics,  all  would  be :  this  is  one  topic. 
A  second  is,  because  there  might  be  inconve- 
nience from  a  Catholic  king  or  chancellor, 
that,  therefore,  there  would  be  no  inconve- 
nience from  Catholic  judges  or  Serjeants.  In 
talking  of  establishments,  they  always  take 
care  to  blend  the  Irish  and  English  establish 
ments,  and  never  to  say  which  is  meant,  though 
the  circumstances  of  both  are  as  different  as 
possible.  It  is  always  presumed,  that  seen 
holding  opinions  contrary  to  the  establishmcn., 
are  hottile  to  the  establishment;  meaning  by 
the  word  hostile,  that  they  are  combined,  or 
ready  to  combine,  for  its  destraction.  It  i^ 
contended  that  the  Catholics  would  not  be  sati« 
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Aed  by  these  concessions;  meaning,  thereby, 
that  many  would  not  be  so— bat  forgetting  to 
add,  that  many  vxmld  be  quite  satisfied — all 
more  satisfied,  and  less  likely  to  run  into  rebel- 
lion. It  is  urged  that  the  mass  of  Catholics 
are  indifferent  to  the  question ;  whereas  ^never 
mind  the  cause)  there  is  not  a  Catholic  plough- 
boy,  at  this  moment,  who  is  not  ready  to  risk 
his  life  for  it,  nor  a  Protestant  stable-boy,  who 
does  not  give  himself  airs  of  superiority  over 
any  papistical  cleaner  of  horses,  who  is  scrub- 
bing with  him  under  the  same  roof. 

The  Irish  were  quiet  under  the  severe  code 
of  Queen  Anne — so  the  half-murdered  man 
leA  on  the  ground  bleeding  by  thieves  is  quiet; 
and  he  only  moans,  and  cries  for  help  as  he 
recovers.  There  was  a  method  which  would 
have  made  the  Irish  still  more  quiet,  and  effec- 
tually have  put  an  end  to  all  further  solicita- 
tion respecting  the  Catholic  question.  It  was 
adopted  in  the  case  of  the  wolves. 

They  are  forming  societies  in  Ireland  for  the 
encouragement  of  emigration,  and  striving, 
and  successfully  striving,  to  push  their  redun- 
dant population  into  Great  Britain.  Our  busi- 
ness is  to  pacify  Ireland — to  give  confidence  to 
capitalists — and  to  keep  their  people  where 
they  are.  On  the  day  the  Catholic  question 
was  passed,  all  property  in  Ireland  would  rise 
20  per  cent. 

Protestants  admit  that  there  are  sectaries  sit- 
ting in  Parliament,  who  differ  from  the  Church 
of  England  as  much  as  the  Catholics ;  but  it 
is  forgotten  that,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England,  the  Unitarians  are  con- 
sidered as  condemned  to  eternal  punishment  in 
another  world — and  that  many  such  have  seats 
in  Parliament.  And  can  anything  be  more 
preposterous  (as  far  as  doctrine  has  any  in- 
fluence in  these  matters)  than  that  men,  whom 
we  believe  io  be  singled  out  as  objects  of  God's 
eternal  vengeance,  should  have  a  seat  in  our 
national  councils :  and  that  Catholics,  whom 
we  believe  may  be  saved,  should  not  1 

The  only  argument  which  has  any  appear^ 
once  of  weight,  is  the  question  of  divided  alle- 
giance; and,  generally  speaking,  we  should 
say  it  is  the  argument  which  produces  the 
greatest  effect  in  the  country  at  lai^e.  Eng- 
land, in  this  respect,  is  in  the  same  st^te,  at' 
>as^  as  the  whole  of  Catholic  Europe.  Is  not 
the  allegiance  of  eyery  French,  every  Spanish, 
and  every  Italian  Catholic  (who  is  not  a  Ro- 
manO  divided  1  His  king  is  in  Paris',  or  Madrid, 
or  Maples,  while  his  high-priest  is  at  Rome. 
We  speak  of  it  as  an  anomaly  in  politics; 
whereas,  it  is  the  state,  and  condition  of  almost 
the  whole  of  Europe.  The  danger  of  this 
divided  allegiance,  they  admit,  is  nothing,  as 
long  as  it  is  confined  to  purely  spiritual  con- 
cerns 4  but  it  may  extend  itself  to  temporal 
matters,  and  so  endanger  the  safety  of  the  state. 
This  danger,  however,  is  greater  in  a  Catholic 
than  in  a  Protestant  country ;  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  greater  majority  upon  whom  it 
might  act :  but  because  there  are  objects  in  a 
(*atholic  country  much  more  desirable,  and 
attainable,  than  in  a  country  like  England, 
where  Popery  does  not  exist,  or  Ireland,  where 
It  IS  humbled,  and  impoverished.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  freedom  of  the  Galilean  Church. 


What  eternal  disputes  did  this  object  give  birth 
tol  What  a  temptation  to  the  Pope  to  infringe 
in  rich  Catholic  countries !    How  is  it  possible 
his  holiness  can  keep  his  hands  from  picking 
and  stealing  1    It  must  not  be  imagined  thai 
Catholicism  has  been  any  defence  against  the 
hostility  and  aggression  of  the  Pope ;  he  has 
cursed  and  excommunicated  every  Catholic 
state  in  Europe,  in  their  turns.    Let  that  emi- 
nent Protestant,  Lord  Bathurst,  state  any  one 
instance  where,  for  the  last  century,  the  Pope 
has  interfered  with  the  temporal  concerns  of 
Great  Britain.    We  can  mention,  and  his  lord- 
ship will  remember,  innumerable  instances 
where  he  might  have  done  so,  if  such  were  the 
modem  habit  and  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
But  the  fact  is,  there  is  no  court  of  Rome,  and 
no  Pope.    There  is  a  wax-work  Pope,  and  a 
wax-work  court  of  Rome.    But  popes  of  flesh 
and  blood  have  long  since  disappeared;  and 
in  the  same  way,  those  great  giants  of  the  city 
exist  no  more,  but  their  truculent  images  are 
at  Guildhall.   We  doubt  if  there  is  in  the  trea- 
sury of  the  Pope  change  for  a  guinea — ^we  are 
sure  there  is  not  in  his  armory  one  gun  which 
will  go  off.     We  believe,  if  he  attempted  to 
bless  any  body  whom  Dr.  Doyle  cursed,  or  to 
curse  any  body  whom  Dr.  Doyle  blessed,  that 
his  blessings  and  curses  would  be  as  power- 
less as  his  artillery.    Dr.  Doyle*  is  the  Pope 
of  Ireland ;  and  the  ablest  ecclesiastic  of  that 
country  will  always  be  its  Pope — and  that  Lord 
Bathurst  ought   to  know — ^most   likely  does 
know.    But  what  a  waste  of  life  and  time,  to 
combat  such  arguments  f    Can  my  Lord  Bath- 
urst be  ignorant!    Can  any  man,  who  has  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  Ireland,  be  ignorant, 
that  the  portmanteau  which  sets  oat  every 
quarter  for  Rome,  and  returns' from  it,  is  an 
heap  of  ecclesiastical  matters,  which  have  no 
more  to  do  with  the  safety  of  the  countiy,  than 
they  have  to  do  with  the  safety  of  the  moon— 
and  which  but  for  the  respect  to  individual 
feelings,  might  all  be  published  at  Charing 
Cross?    Mrs.  Flanagan^  intimidated  by  sto- 
mach complaints,  wants  a  dispensation  for 
eating  flesh.    Comeliut  Oh  Bowel  has  intermar- 
ried by  accident  with  his  grandmother;  and 
finding  that  she  is  really  his  grandmother,  his 
conscience  is  uneasy.    Mr.  Mae  TWcy,  the 
priest,  is  discovered  to  be  married:  and  to  have 
two  sons.  Castor  and  PoUux  Mae  Tooley.    Three 
or  four  schools-full  of  little  boys  have  beea 
cursed  for  going  to  hear  a  Methodist  preacher. 
Bargains  for  shirts  and  toe-nails  of  deceased 
saints — surplices  and  trencher-caps  blessed  by 
the  Pope.    These  are  the  fruits  of  double  all^ 
giance— the  objects  of  our  incredible  fear,  and 
the  cause  of  our  incredible  folly.  There  is  nc* 
a  syllable  which  goes  to  or  comes  frorrk  the 
court  of  Rome,  which,  by  a  judicious  expendi 
ture  of  sixpence  by  the  year,  would  not  be  open 
to  the  examination  of  every  member  of  the 


•"Of  this  I  can  with  great  triith  •mnvt  joui  uaA 
my  teatimony,  if  not  entitled  to  respect,  ■hould  not  U 
vtterly  diirefarded,  that  papal  inflaence  Will  nerer  fa* 
dace  the  Catholici  of  thii  conntry  either  to  contiaw 
tranquil,  or  to  Ins  disturbed,  either  to  aid  or  to  oppM 
the  government ;  and  that  your  lordship  can  contrloati 
much  more  than  the  Pope  to  secure  their  allegiance,  m 
to  render  them  diaairected.**~I>r.  I>pfU*sLtUtrUL^ 
Liverpgol,  lift. 
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ubinel.  Those  who  ase  such  argnments  know 
the  answer  to  them  as  well  as  we  do.  The 
real  eril  they  dread  is  the  destruction  of  the 
ehorch  of  Ireland,  and,  through  that,  of  the 
Chnrch  of  England.  To  which  we  reply,  that 
sQch  danger  must  proceed  from  the  regular 
proceedings  of  Parliament,  or  be  effected  by 
msttrreetion  and  rebellion.  The  Catholics,  re- 
stored to  civil  functions,  would,  we  believe,  be 
DBore  likely  to  cUng  to  the  church  than  to  Dis- 
senters. If  not,  both  Catholics  and  Dissenters 
must  be  utterly  powerless  against  the  over- 
vbelming  English  interests  and  feelings  in  the 
honse.  Men  are  less  inchned  to  run  into  rebel- 
lioo,  in  proportion  as  they  have  less  to  coni- 
plaia  of;  and,  of  all  other  dangers,  the  greatest 
to  the  Irish  and  Bnglish  church  establishments, 
and  to  the  Protestant  faith  throughout  Europe, 
is  to  leave  Ireland  in  Uipre$ent  ttalt  of  discontent. 

If  the  intention  is  to  wait  to  the  last,  before 
concession  is  made,  till  the  French  or  Ameri- 
cans have  landed,  and  the  holy  standard  has 
been  unfurled,  we  ought  to  be  sure  of  the  terms 
vhich  can  be  obtained  at  such  a  crisis.  This 
game  was  played  in  America.  Commissioners 
were  sent  in  one  year  to  offer  and  to  press  what 
voald  have  been  most  thankfully  received  the 
rear  before;  bat  they  were  always  too  late. 
The  rapid  concessions  of,  England  were  out- 
stripped by  the  more  rapid  exactions  of  the 
colonies ;  and  the  commissioners  returned  with 
the  melancholy  history,  that  they  had  humbled 
ihemr^lves  before  the  rebels  in  vain.  If  you 
ever  mean  to  concede  at  all,  do  it  when  every 
concession  will  be  received  as  a  favour.  To 
vait  till  yon  are  forced  to  treat,  is  as  mean  in 
principle'as  it  is  dangerous  in  effect. 

Then,  how  m^ny  thousand  Protestant  Dis- 
senters are  there  who  pay  a  double  allegiance 
to  the  king,  and  to  the  head  of  their  church, 
vho  is  not  the  kingi  Is  not  Mr.  William 
Smith,  member  for  Norwich,  the  head  of  the 
Unitarian  Church  1  Is  not  Mr.  Wilberforce  the 
head  of  the  Clapham  Church  1  Are  there  not 
twenty  preachers  at  Leeds,  who  regulate  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  Methodists  1  The  gentle- 
men we  have  mentioned  are  eminent,  and  most 
excellent  men ;  but  if  any  thing  at  all  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  this  divided  allegiance,  we 
^oald  be  infinitely  more  afraid  of  some  Jaco- 
iHnieal  fanatic  at  the  head  of  Protestant  vota- 
ries—some man  of  such  character  as  Lord 
Ceorge  Gordon — ihsn  we  should  of  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Pope. 

As  so  much  evil  is  supposed  to  proceed  from 
aot  obeying  the  king  as  head  of  the  church, 
it  might  be  supposed  to  be  a  very  active  office 
^hat  the  king  was  perpetually  interfering  with 
the  a&irs  of  the  church — and  that  orders  were 
in  a  eonrse  of  emanation  from  the  throne 
which  regulated  the  fervour,  and  arranged 
the  deroiion,  of  all  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  Eogtand.  But  we  really  do  not  know 
what  orders  are  ever  given  by  the  king  to 
ibe  church,  except  the  appointment  of  a  fast- 
%  once  in  three  or  four  years ; — ^nor  can 
*e  conceive  (for  appointment  to  bishoprics 
B  cm  of  the  question^  what  duties  there 
woald  be  to  perform,  if  this  allegiance  were 
paid,  instead  of  being  withholden.  Supremacy 
appears  to  us  to  be  a  mere  name,  without  ex- 


ercise of  power — and  allegiance  to  be  a  duty 
without  any  performance  annexed.  If  any  one 
will  say  what  ought  to  be  done,  which  is  net 
done,  on  account  of  this  divided  allegiance,  we. 
shall  better  understand  the  magnitude  of  tne 
evil.  Till  then,  we  shall  consider  it  as  a  lucky 
Protestant  phrase,  good  to  look  at,  like  the 
mottos  and  ornaments  on  cake,  but  not  fit  to 
be  eaten. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unfair  than  to  expect, 
in  an  ancient  church  like  that  of  the  Catholics, 
the  same  uniformity  as  in  churches  which 
have  not  existed  for  more  than  two  or  three 
centuries.  The  coats  and  waistcoats  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  bear  some  resemblance  to 
the  same  garments  of  the  present  day ;  but,  as 
you  recede,  you  get  to  the  skins  of  wild  beasts, 
or  th^  fleeces  of  sheep,  for  the  garments  of 
savages.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  a  church,  which  has  to  do  with  the 
counsels  of  barbarous  ages,  not  to  be  detected 
in  some  discrepancy  of  opinion;  while  in 
younger  churches,  every  thing  is  fair  and  fresh, 
and  of  modern  date  and  figure ;  and  it  is  not 
the  custom  among  theologians  to  own  their 
church  in  the  wrong.  **  No  religion  can  stand, 
if  men,  without  regard  to  their  God,  and  with 
regard  only  to  controversy,  shall  rake  out  ot 
the  rubbish  of  antiquity  the  obsolete  and  quaint 
follies  of  the  sectarians,  and  affront  the  majesty 
of  the  Almighty,  with  the  impudent  catalogue 
of  their  devices ;  and  it  is  a  strong  argument 
against  the  proscriptive  system,  that  it  helps  to 
continue  this  shocking  contesL  Theologian 
against  theologian,  polemic  against  polemic, 
until  the  two  madmen  defame  their  common 
parent,  and  expose  their  common  religion." — 
Grattan't  Speech  on  the  Catholic  Question,  1805. 

A  good-natured  and  well-conditioned  person 
has  pleasure  in  keeping  and  distributing  any 
thing  that  is  good.  If  he  detects  any  thing  with 
superior  flavour,  he  presses  and  invites,  and  is 
not  easy  till  others  participate ; — and  so  it  is 
with  political  and  religious  freedom.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  possess  it,  and  a  pleasure  to  com- 
municate it  to  others.  There  is  something 
shocking  in  the  greedy,  growling,  guzzling  mo- 
nopoly of  such  a  blessing. 

France  is  no  longer  a  nation  of  atheists;  and 
therefore,  a  great  cause  of  offence  to  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  is  removed.  Navigar 
tion  bv  steam  renders  all  shores  more  accessi- 
ble, ^e  union  among  Catholics  is  consoli- 
dated ;  all  the  dangers  of  Ireland  are  redoubled, 
every  thing  seems  tending  to  an  event  fatal  to 
England — fatal  (whatever  Catholics  may  fool- 
ishly imagine)  to  Ireland — and  which  will 
subject  them  both  to  the  dominion  of  France. 

Formerly  a  poor  man  might  be  removed 
from  a  parish  if  there  was  the  slightest  danger 
of  his  becoming  chargeable ;  a  hole  in  his  coai 
or  breeches  excited  suspicion.  The  church- 
wardens said,  *'  He  has  cost  us  nothing,  but  he 
may  cost  us  something;  and  we  must  not  live 
even  in  the  apprehension  of  evil."  All  this  is 
changed ;  and  the  law  now  says,  '<  Wait  till  you 
are  hurt ;  time  enough  to  meet  the  evil  when  i< 
comes ;  you  have  no  right  to  do  a  certain  evil 
to  others,  to  prevent  an  uncertain  evil  to  ycur- 
selves."  The  Catholics,  however,  are  told  that 
what  they  do  ask  is  objected  to,  from  »he  feat 
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of  what  they  may  ask ;  that  they  must  do  with- 
out that  which  is  reasonabU,  for  fear  they  should 
ask  what  is  unreatonabU.  « I  would  give  you  a 
penny  (says  the  miser  to  the  beggar),  if  I  was 
quite  sure  you  would  not  ask  me  for  half  a 
crown." 

«  Nothing,  I  am  told,  is  now  so  common  on 
the  continent  as  to  hear  our  Irish  policy  dis- 
cussed. Till  of  late  the  extent  of  the  disabili- 
ties was  but  little  understood,  and  less  regarded, 
partly  because,  having  less  liberty  themselves, 
foreigners  could  not  appreciate  the  deprivations, 
and  partly  because  the  preeminence  of  Eng- 
land was  not  so  decided  as  to  draw  the  eyes  of 
the  world  on  all  parts  of  our  system.  It  was 
scarcely  credited  that  England,  that  knight> 
errant  abroad,  should  play  the  ezclusionist  at 
nome ;  that  every  where  else  she  should  declaim 
against  oppression,  but  contemplate  it  without 
emotion  at  her  doors.  That  her  armies  should 
march,  and  her  orators  philipplze,  and  her  poets 
sing  against  continental  tjrranny,  and  yet  that 
laws  should  remain  extant,  and  principles  be 
operative  within  our  gates,  which  are  a  bitter 
satire  on  our  philanthropy,  and  a  melancholy 
negation  of  our  professions.  Our  sentiments 
have  been  so  lofty,  our  deportment  to  foreigners 
so  haughty,  we  have  set  up  such  liberty  and 
such  monds,  that  no  one  could  suppose  that  we 
were  hypocrites.  Still  less  could  it  be  foreseen 
that  a  great  moralist,  called  Joseph  Surface, 
kept  a  *  little  milliner'  behind  the  scenes,  we 
too  should  be  found  out  at  length  in  taking  the 
diversion  of  private  tyranny  after  the  most 
approved  models  for  that  amusement" — Letter 
to  Lord  Milton,  pp.  50, 61. 

We  sincerely  hope: — we  firmly  believe — it 
never  will  happen ;  but  if  it  were  to  happen, 
why  cannot  England  be  just  as  happy  with 
Ireland  being  Catholic,  as  it  is  with  Scotland 
being  Presbyterian  ?  Has  not  the  Church  of 
England  lived  side  by  side  with  the  Kirk,  with- 
out crossing  or  jostling,  for  these  last  hundred 
years  1  Have  the  Presbyterian  members  enter- 
ed into  any  conspiracy  for  mincing  bishoprics 
and  deaneries  into  synods  and  presbyteries? 
And  is  not  the  Church  of  England  tenfold  more 
rich  and  more  strong  than  when  the  separation 
took  place  1  But  however  this  may  be,  the  real 
danger,  even  to  the  church  of  Ireland,  as  we 
have  before  often  remarked,  is  the  refusal  of 
Catholic  emancipation. 

It  would  seem,  from  the  phrenzy  of  many 
worthy  Protestants,  whenever  the  name  of  Ca- 
tholic is  mentioned,  that  the  greatest  possible 
diversity  of  religious  opinions  existed  between 
the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant — ^that  they  were 
as  different  as  fish  and  flesh — as  alkali  and  acid 
—as  cow  and  cart-horse ;  whereas  it  is  quite 
clear,  that  there  are  many  Protestant  sects 
whose  difierence  from  each  other  is  much  more 
marked,  both  in  church  discipline  and  in  tenets 
of  faith,  than  that  of  Protestants  and  Catholics. 
We  maintain  that  Lambeth,  in  these  two  points. 


is  quite  as  near  to  the  Yaticam  as  it  Is  to  iki 
Kirk — if  not  much  nearer. 

Instead  of  lamenting  the  power  of  the  priests 
over  the  lower  orders  of  the  Irish,  we  ought  to 
congratulate  ourselves  that  any  influence  can 
afiect  or  control  them.  Is  the  tiger  less  formw 
dable  in  the  forest  than  when  he  has  been 
caught  and  taught  to  obey  a  voice,  and  tremble 
at  an  hand  1  But  we  overrate  the  power  of 
the  priest,  if  we  suppose  that  the  upper  orden 
are  to  encounter  all  the  dangers  of  treason  and 
rebellion,  to  confer  the  revenues  of  the  Protest 
ant  church  upon  the  Catholic  clergy.  If  the 
influence  of  the  Catholic  clergy  upon  men  of 
rank  and  education  is  so  unbounded,  why  can- 
not the  French  and  Italian  clergy  recover  their 
possessions,  or  acquire  an  equivalent  for  them? 
They  are  starving  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  an 
influence  which  places  (as  we  think)  all  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  country  at  their  feet— 
an  influence  which,  in  our  opinion,  overpowen 
avarice,  fear,  ambition,  and  is  the  master  of 
every  passion  which  brings  on  change  and 
movement  in  the  Protestant  world. 

We  conclude  with  a  few  words  of  advice  to 
the  difierent  opponents  of  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion. 

To  the  No-Popery  FooL 

You  are  made  use  of  by  men  who  laugh  at 
you,  and  despise  you  for  your  folly  and  igno- 
rance; and  who,  the  moment  it  suits  their 
purpose,  will  consent  to  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics,  and  leave  you  to  roar  and  bellow  No 
Popery !  to  vacancy  and  the  moon. 

To  the  No-Pepery  Bogue, 

A  shameful  and  scandalous  game,  to  sport 
with  the  serious  interests  of  the  country,  in 
order  to  gain  some  increase  of  public  power! 

To  the  Honest  No^Popery  People. 

We  respect  you  very  sincerely — out  are 
astonished  at  your  existence. 

ToiktBote. 

Sweet  children  of  turpitude,  beware!  tbe 
old  anti-popery  people  are  fast  perishing  avay. 
Take  heed  that  you  are  not  surprised  by  an 
emancipating  king,  or  an  emancipating  admin* 
i^ration.  Leave  a  locu$  ptenitewtitef — prepare 
a  place  for  retreat — get  ready  your  equivoca- 
tions and  denials.  The  dreadful  day  may  jet 
come,  when  liberality  may  lead  to  place  and 
power.  We  understand  these  matters  here. 
It  is  the  safest  to  be  moderately  base— to  be 
flexible  in  shame,  and  to  be  always  ready  for 
what  is  generous,  good,  and  just,  when  wf 
thing  is  to  be  gained  by  virtue. 

To  the  Catholict, 

WaiL  Do  not  add  to  your  miseries  by  a  mad 
and  desperate  rebellion.  Persevere  in  ciril 
exertions,  and  concede  all  you  can  conceda 
All  great  alterations  in  human  aflairi  are  pi» 
dnced  by  compromise. 
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NECKAR'S  LAST  VIEWS. 


[Edikbuboh  Rkvixw,  1803.] 


U  power  could  be  measured  by  territory,  or 
coinied  by  population,  the  inveteracy,  and  the 
^sprvportion  which  exists  between  France  and 
fiogland,  must  occasion  to  every  friend  of  the 
latter  country  the  moxt  seriot^s  and  well-found- 
ed apprehensions.  Fortunately  however  for 
US,  the  question  of  power  is  not  only  what  is 
(be  amount  of  population !  but,  how  is  that 
popalation  governed  1  .  How  far  is  a  confidence 
in  the  i/o^t^y  of  political  institutions  establish- 
ed by  aa  experience  of  their  witdom  ?  Are  the 
Tanons  interests  of  society  adjusted  and  pro- 
leeied  by  a  system  of  laws  thoroughly  tried, 
gradaaily  ameliorated,  and  purely  administer* 
ed  ?  What  is  the  degree  of  general  prosperity 
erinced  by  that  most  perfect  of  all  criltria^  ge- 
neral credit  I  These  are  the  considerations  to 
vhieh  an  enlightened  politician,  who  speculates 
o&  the  future  destiny  of  nations,  will  direct  his 
attention,  more  than  to  the  august  and  impos- 
iflg  exterior  of  territorial  dominion,  or  to  those 
brilliant  moments,  when  a  nation,  under  the 
i&flaeace  of  great  passions,  rises  above  its 
oeighbonrs,  and  above  itself,  in  miUtary  re- 
nown. 

If  it  be  visionary  to  suppose  the  grandeur 
and  safety  of  the  two  nations  as  compatible 
sod  co^existent,  we  have  the  important  (though 
the  cruel}  consolation  of  reflecting,  that  the 
Freach  have  yet  to  put  together  the  very  ele- 
ments of  a  civil  and  political  constitution ;  that 
they  have  to  experience  all  the  danger  and  all 
the  inconvenience  w^hich  result  from  the  rash- 
ness and  the  imperfect  views  of  legislators, 
who  have  every  thing  to  conjecture,  and  every 
thing  to  create ;  that  they  must  submit  to  the 
coofasion  of  repeated  change,  or  the  greater 
evil  of  obstinate  perseverance  in  error ;  that 
ihej  mast  live  for  a  century  in  that  state  of 
perilous  uncertainty  in  which  every  revolution- 
ized nation  remains,  before  rational  liberty  be- 
comes feeling  and  habit,  as  well  as  law,  and  is 
vriiten  in  the  hearts  of  men  as  plainly  as  in 
the  letter  of  the  statute ;  and  that  the  opportu- 
lui/  of  beginning  this  immense  edifice  of  hu- 
nua  happiness  is  so  far  from  being  presented 
to  them  at  present,  that  it  is  extremely  problem- 
atical whether  or  not  they  are  to  be  bandied 
from  one  vulgar  usurper  to  another,  and  remain 
for  a  century  subjugated  to  the  rigour  of  a 

military  government,  at  once  the  scorn  and  the 
■«<wim«of  Buropcf 

To  the  more  ffleasing  supposition,  that  the 
First  Consul  will  make  use  of  his  power  to 
give  his  country  a  free  constitution,  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  work  of  M.  Neckar  now  before 
Bs,  a  work  of  which  good  temper  is  the  charac- 

Inistic  excellence :  it  every  where  preserves 

~-" ' —  ■ » 

*  p«niire§  Fntt  i§  Politique,  $t  de  Finane:  Par  M. 
Hwk*r.    An  10,  l«0l. 

t  411  this  is,  unfortunately,  as  true  now  as  it  was 
*M«  written  thirty  years  ago. 


that  cool  impartiality  which  it  is  so  difficult  ts 
retain  in  the  discussion  of  subjects  connected 
with  recent  and  important  events;  modestly 
proposes  the  results  of  reflection;  and,  neithct 
deceived  nor  wearied  by  theories,  examines  the 
best  of  all  that  mankind  have  said  or  done  for 
the  attainment  of  rational  liberty. 

The  principal  object  of  M.  Neckar's  book  is 
to  examine  this  question,  «  An  opportunity  of 
election  supposed,  and  her  present  circumstan- 
ces considered— what  is  the  best  form  of  go- 
vernment which  France  is  capable  of  receiv 
ing  1"  and  he  answers  his  own  query  by  giving 
the  preference  to  a  Republic  One  and  Indivisible. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts. 

1.  An  Examination  of  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  France. 

2.  On  the  best  form  of  a  Republic  One  and 
Indivisible. 

8.  On  the  best  form  of  a  Monarchical  Go- 
vernment. 

4.  Thoughts  upon  Finance. 

From  the  misfortune  which  has  hitherto  at* 
tended  all  discus'Jfons  of  prcseiU  constitutions 
in  France,  M.  Neckar  has  not  escaped.  The 
subject  has  proved  too  rapid  for  the  author; 
and  its  existence  has  ceased  before  its  proper- 
ties, were  examined.  This  part  of  the  work, 
therefore,  we  shall  entirely  pass  over :  because, 
to  discuss  a  mere  name,  is  an  idle  waste  of 
time;  and  no  man  pretends  that  the  present 
constitution  of  France  can,  with  propriety,  "be 
considered  as  any  thing  more.  We  shall  pro- 
ceed to  a  description  of  that  form  of  a  republi- 
can government  which  appears  to  M.  Neckar 
best  calculated  to  promote  the  happiness  of  that 
country. 

Every  department  is  to  be  divided  into  five 
parts,  each  of  which  is  to  send  one  member. 
Upon  the  eve  of  an  election,  all  persons  paying 
200  livres  of  government  taxes  in  direct  con- 
tribution, are  to  assemble  together,  and  choose 
100  members  from  their  own  number,  who 
form  what  M.  Neckar  calls  a  chamber  of  indi- 
cation. This  chamber  of  indication  is  to  pre- 
sent five  candidates,  of  whom  the  people  are 
to  elect  one ;  and  the  right  of  voting  in  this 
latter  election  is  given  to  every  body  engaged 
in  a  wholesale  or  retail  business ;  to  all  super- 
intendents of  manufactures  and  trades;  to  all 
commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers 
and  soldiers  who  have  received  their  discharge ; 
and  to  all  citizens  paying,  in  direct  contribu- 
tion, to  the  amount  of  twelve  livres.  Votes 
are  not  to  be  givjen  in  one  spot,  but  before  the 
chief  magistrate  of  each  eommunt  where  the 
voter  resides,  and  there  inserted  in  registers ; 
from  a  comparison  of  which,  the  successful 
candidate  is  to  be  determined.  The  mtmicipal 
officers  are  to  enjoy  the  right  of  ncommtnditii; 
one  of  these  candidates  to  the  people,  who  am 
free  to  adopt  their  recommendation  oi  not.  &« 
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they  may  thluk  prooer.  The  right  of  voting  is 
confined  to  qualified  single  men  of  twenty-five 
years  of  age :  married  men  of  the  same  de- 
scription may  vote  at  any  age. 

To  this  plan  of  election  we  cannot  help 
thinlking  there  are  many  great  and  insuperable 
objections.  The  first  and 'infallible  conse- 
quence of  it  would  be,  a  devolution  of  the 
whole  elective  franchise  upon  the  chamber  of 
indication,  and  a  complete  exclusion  of  the 
people  from  any  share  in  the  privilege :  for  the 
chamber  bound  to  return  five  candidates,  would 
take  care  to  return  four  out  of  the  five  so  tho- 
roughly objectionable,  that  the  people  wonld 
be  compelled  to  choose  the  fifth.  Such  has 
been  the  constant  effect  of  all  elections  so  con- 
stituted in  Great  Britain,  where  the  power  of 
conferring  the  ofilce  has  always  been  found  to 
be  vested  in  Uiose  who  named  the  candidates, 
not  in  those  who  selected  an  Individual  from 
the  candidates  named. 

But  if  such  were  not  the  consequences  of  a 
double  election ;  and  if  it  were  so  well  consti- 
tuted, as  to  retain  that  character  which  the 
legislature  meant  to  impress  upon  it,  there  are 
other  reasons  which  would  induce  us  to  pro- 
nounce it  a  very  pernicious  institution.  The 
only  foundation  of  political  liberty  is  the  spirit 
of  the  people;  and  the  only  circumstance 
which  makes  a  lively  Impression  upon  their 
senses,  and  powerfully  reminds  them  of  their 
importance,  their  power,  and  their  rights, 
is  the  periodical  choice  of  their  represen- 
tatives. How  easily  that  spirit  may  be  to- 
ia.ly  extinguished,  and  of  the  degree  of  abject 
fear  and  slavery  to  which  the  human  race  may 
be  reduced  for  ages,  every  man  of  reflection  is 
sufficiently  aware :  and  he  knows  that  the  pre- 
servation of  that  feeling  is,  of  all  other  objects 
of  political  science,  the  most  delicate  and  the 
most  difficulL  It  appears  to  us,  that  a  people 
who  did  not  choose  their  representatives,  but 
only  those  who  chose  their  representatives, 
would  very  soon  become  indifi*erent  to  their 
Flections  altogether.  To  deprive  them  of  their 
power  of  nominating  their  own  candidate, 
wonld  be  still  worse.  The  eagerness  of  the 
people  to  vote,  is  kept  alive  by  their  occasional 
expulsion  of  a  candidate  who  has  rendered 
himself  objectionable,  or  the  adoption  of  one 
who  knows  how  to  render  himself  agreeable 
to  them.  They  are  proud  of  being  solicited 
ptnonally  by  a  man  of  family  or  wealth.  The 
aproar  even,  and  the  confusion  and  the  clamour 
of  a  popular  election  in  England,  have  their 
ose :  they  give  a  stamp  to  the  names.  Liberty, 
Constitution,  and  People :  they  infuse  sentiments 
which  nothing  but  violent  passions  and  gross 
objects  ot  sense  could  infuse ;  and  which  would 
never  exist,  perhaps,  if  the  sober  constituents 
were  to  sneak,  one  by  one,  into  a  notary's  office 
to  deliver  their  votes  for  a  representative,  or 
were  to  form  the  first  link  In  that  long  chain 
of  causes  and  efiects,  which,  in  this  compound 
kind  of  elections,  ends  with  choosing  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament 

"Above all  things  (saysM.Neckar)  languor 
IS  the  most  deadly  to  a  republican  government; 
lor  when  such  a  political  association  is  anima- 
ted neither  by  a  kind  of  instinctive  affection 
^or  its  beauty,  nor  by  the  continual  homage  of 


reflection  to  the  happy  union  of  onler  aM 
liber^,  the  public  spirit  is  half  lost,  and  widi  it 
the  republic  The  rapid  brilliancy  of  despot- 
ism is  preferred  to  a  mere  complicated  mac 
chine,  from  which  every  symptom  of  life  and 
organization  is  fled." 

Sickness,  absence,  and  nonage,  wonld  (even 
under  the  supposition  of  universal  suffrage)  r»> 
duce  the  voters  of  any  country  to  one  fourth 
of  its  population.  A  qualification  much  lower 
than  that  of  the  payment  of  twelve  livres  in 
direct  contribution,  would  reduce  that  fourth 
one  half,  and  leave  the  number  of  voters  in 
France  three  millions  and  a  half,  which,  divided 
by  600,  gives  between  five  and  six  thousand 
constituents  for  each  represensative ;  ft  num- 
ber not  amounting  to  a  third  part  of  the  voters 
for  many  counties  in  England,  and  which  cer- 
tainly is  not  so  unwieldy  as  to  make  it  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  the  complex  mechan- 
ism of  double  elections.  Besides,  too,  if  it 
could  be  believed  that  the  peril  were  consider- 
able, of  gathering  men  together  in  such  masses, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  wonld 
be  infinitely  preferable  to  Uiin  their  numbers, 
by  increasing  the  value  of  the  qualification, 
than  to  obviate  the  apprehended  bad  effects  by 
complicating  the  system  of  election. 

M.  Neckar  (much  as  he  has  seen  and  ob- 
served,) is  clearly  deficient  in  that  kind  of  ex- 
perience which  is  gained  by  living  under  free 
governments :  he  mistakes  the  riots  of  a  free, 
for  the  insurrections  of  an  enslaved  people; 
and  appears  to  be  impressed  with  the  most  tre- 
mendous notions  of  an  English  election.  Tlie 
difference  is,  that  the  tranquillity  of  an  arbi- 
trary government  is  rarely  disturbed,  hot  from 
the  most  serious  provocations,  not  to  be  expi- 
ated by  any  ordinary  vengeance.  The  excesses 
of  a  free  people  are  less  important,  because 
their  resentments  are  less  serious,  and  they 
can  commit  a  great  deal  of  apparent  disorder 
with  very  little  real  mischief.  An  English  mob« 
which,  to  a  foreigner,  might  convey  the  belief 
of  an  impending  massacre,  is  oAen  contented 
by  the  demolition  of  a  few  windows. 

The  idea  of  diminishing  the  number  of  con- 
stituents, rather  by  extending  the  period  of  non- 
age to  twenty-five  years,  than  by  mcreasing  the 
value  of  the  qualification,  appears  to  us  to  U; 
new  and  ingenious.  No  person  considers  him- 
self as  so  completely  deprived  of  a  share  in 
the  government,  who  is  to  enjoy  it  when  he  be- 
comes older,  as  he  would  do,  were  that  privi- 
lege deferred  till  he  became  richer;  time 
comes  to  all,  wealth  to  few. 

This  assembly  of  representatives,  as  M 
Neckar  has  constituted  it,  appears  to  us  to  be 
in  extreme  danger  of  turning  out  to  be  a  mere 
collection. of  country  gentlemen.  Every  thing 
is  determined  by  territorial  extent  and  popula- 
tion ;  and  as  the  voters  in  towns  must,  in  any 
single  division,  be  almost  alwavs  inferior  to  the 
country  voters,  the  candidates  will  be  returned 
in  virtue  of  large  landed  property ;  and  that  in- 
finite advantage  which  is  derived  to  a  popolai 
assembly,  from  the  variety  of  characters  of 
which  it  is  composed,  would  be  entirely  lost 
under  the  system  of  M.  Neckar.  The  sea-ports, 
the  universities,  the  great  commercial  towns, 
should  all  have  their  separate  oigans  in  the 
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parliament  of  a  great  country.  There  should 
be  some  meav^  of  bringing  in  active,  able, 
yotmg  men,  who  oald  snbmit  to  the  labour  of 
basinessy  from  the  stimnlns  of  hononr  and 
wealth.  Others  should  be  there,  expressly  to 
speak  the  sentiments,  and  defend  the  interests 
of  the  executive.  Every  popular  assembly 
mst  be  grossly  imperfect,  that  is  not  composed 
of  such  heterogeneous  materials  as  these.  Our 
own  parliament  may  perhaps  contain  within 
itself  too  many  of  that  species  of  representa- 
trres,vho  could  never  hare  arrived  at  the  dig^ 
mty  under  a  pare  and  perfect  system  of  etec- 
don;  bat,  for  alt  the  practical  purposes  of  go- 
Temment,  amidst  a  great  majority  fairly  elected 
hj  the  people,  we  should  always  wish  to  see  a 
certain  number  of  the  legislative  body  repre- 
senting interests  very  distinct  from  those  of  the 
people. 

The  legislative  part  of  his  constitution  M. 
Neekar  manages  in  the  following  manner. 
There  are  two  conncils,the  great  and  the  little. 
The  great  council  is  composed  of  five  mem- 
ben  from  each  department,  elected  in  the  man- 
ner we  have  just  described,  and  amounting  to 
the  number  of  six  hundred.  The  assembly  is 
re-elected  every  five  years.  No  qnalification* 
of  property  is  necessatj  to  its  members,  who 
receive  each  a  salary  of  12,000  livres.  No  one 
is  eligible  to  the  assembly  before  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years.  The  little  national  council 
consists  of  one  hundred  members,  or  from  that 
Qomber  to  one  hundred  and  Itventy ;  one  for 
each  department  It  is  re-elected  every  ten 
years ;  its  members  must  be  thirty  years  of  age ; 
and  they  receive  the  same  salary  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  great  council.  For  the  election  of 
the  little  eooncil,  each  of  the  five  chambers  of 
iodieation,  in  every  department,  gives  in  the 
name  of  one  candidate ;  and,  from  the  five  so 
named,  the  same  voters  who  choose  the  great 
conncU  select  one. 

The  municipal  officers  enjoy,  in  this  election, 
the  same  right  of  recotnmending  one  of  the  can- 
didates to  the  people ;  a  privilege  which  they 
would  certainly  exercise  indirectly,  without  a 
lav,  wherever  they  could  exercise  it  with  any 
cfleet,  and  the  influence  of  which  the  sanction 
of  the  law  would  at  all  times  rather  diminish 
than  increase. 

The  grand  national  council  commences  all 
(deliberations  which  concern  public  order,  and 
the  interest  of  the  state,  with  the  exception  of 
th<«€  only  which  belong  to  finance.  Neverthe- 
less, the  executive  and  the  little  council  have 
i\  in  their  power  to  propoie  any  law  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  grand  council.  When  a  law 
^  I^sed  the  two  councils,  and  received  the 
sanction  of  the  executive  senate,  it  becomes 
binding  upon  the  people.  If  the  executive 
senatedisapprovs  of  any  law  presented  to  them 
for  their  adoption,  they  are  to  send  it  back  to 
the  two  eoancils  for  their  reconsideration ;  but 
tf  it  pass  these  two  bodies  again,  with  the  ap-' 
probation  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each 
assembly,  the  executive  has  no  longer  the 
pover  of  withholding  its  assent.  All  measures 
of  finance  are  to  initiate  with  government. 

*  N«thliif  can  Ihi  more  abrard  tban  our  qaallfieatlon 
**  parlhneDt :  ft  it  notbiof  bat  a  fiQlish  and  cxpen- 
"*»«lieon  parcbment. 


We  believe  M.  Neekar  to  be  right  in  his  idea 
of  not  exacting  any  qualification  of  property  in 
his  legislative  assemblies.  When  men  are  lefl 
to  choose  their  own  governors,  they  are  guided 
in  their  choice  by  some  one  of  those  motives 
which  has  always  commanded  their  homage 
and  admiration :— if  they  do  not  choose  wealth, 
they  choose  birth  or  talents,  or  military  fame ; 
and  of  all  these  species  of  pre-eminence,  a  large 
popular  assembly  should  be  constituted.  In 
England,  the  laws,  requiring  that  members  of 
parliament  should  be  possessed  of  certain  pro 
perty,  are  (except  in  the  instance  of  members 
for  counties^  pradieatty  repealed. 

In  the  salaries  of  the  members  of  the  two 
councils,  with  the  exception  of  the  expense^ 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  great  balance  of  good  or 
harm.  To  some  men  it  would  be  an  induce- 
ment to  become  senators ;  to  others,  induced  by 
more  honourable  motives,  it  would  afford  the 
means  of  supporting  that  situation  without  dis- 
grace. Twenty-five  years  of  age  is  certainly 
too  late  a  period  for  the  members  of  the  great 
council.  Of  what  astonishing  displajrs  of  elo- 
quence and  talent  should  we  have  been  de- 
prived in  this  country  under  the  adoption  of  a 
similar  rule! 

The  institution  of  two  assemblies  constitutes 
a  check  upon  the  passion  and  precipitation  by 
which  the  resolutions  of  any  single  popular  as 
sembly  may  occasionally  be  governed.  The 
chances,  that  one  will  correct  the  other,  do  not 
depend  solely  upon  their  dividoality,  but  upon 
the  different  ingredients  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, and  that  difiference  of  system  and  spirit, 
which  results  from  a  difference  of  conforms.* 
tion.  Perhaps  M.  Neekar  has  not  sufficiently 
attended  to  this  consideration.  The  difiference 
between  his  two  assemblies  is  not  very  mate- 
rial ;  and  the  same  popular  fury  which  marked 
the  proceedings  of  the  one,  would  not  be  very 
sure  of  meeting  with  an  adequate  corrective  in 
the  dignified  coolness  and  wholesome  gravity 
of  the  other. 

All  power  which  is  tacitly  allowed  to  devolve 
upon  the  executive  part  of  a  government,  from 
the  experience  that  it  is  most  conveniently 
placed  there,  is  both  safer,  and  less  likely  to  h^ 
complained  of,  than  that  which  is  conferred 
upon  it  by  law.  If  M.  Neekar  had  placed  some 
agents  of  the  executive  in  the  great  council,  all 
measures  of  finance  would,  tn  fact,  have  origi 
nated  in  them,  without  any  exolusive  right  to 
such  initiation ;  but  the  tight  of  initiation,  from 
M.  Neckar's  contrivance,  is  likely  to  excite  that 
discontent  in  the  people,  which  alone  can  render 
it  dangerous  and  objectionable. 

In  this  plan  of  a  republic,  every  thing  seems 
to  depend  upon  the  purity  and  the  moderation 
of  its  governors.  The  executive  has  no  con- 
nection  with  thegivat  council;  the  members  of 
the  great  council  have  no  motive  of  hope,  or 
interest,  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  executive. 
The  assembly,  which  is  to  give  example  to  the 
nation,  and  enjoy  its  confidence,  is  composed  or 
six  hundred  men,  whose  passions  have  no  other 
control  than  that  pure  love  of  the  public,  which 
it  is  tuped  they  may  possess,  and  thai  cool  invea* 
ligation  of  interests,  which  it  is  hoped  they  may 
pursue. 

Of  the  effects  of  such  a  constitution,  even 
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thing  must  be  conjeetared;  lor  experienee  ena- 
bles US  to  make  no  assertion  respecting  it 
There  is  only  one  government  in  the  modem 
world,  which,  from  the  effects  it  has  produced, 
and  the  time  it  has  endured,  can  with  justice  be 
called  good  and  free.  Its  constitution,  in  books, 
contains  the  description  of  a  legislative  assem- 
bly,  similar  to  that  of  M.  Neclmi^s.  Happily, 
perhaps,  for  the  people,  the  share  they  have 
rtally  enjoyed  in  its  election,  is  much  less  ample 
than  that  allotted  to  them  in  thisrepnblicof  the 
closet  How  long  a  really  popular  assembly 
would  tolerate  any  rival  and  co-existing  power 
m  the  state — ^for  what  period  the  feeble  ezeca* 
tive,  and  the  untitled,  unblazoned  peers  of  a 
republic,  could  not  stand  against  it — ^whether 
any  institutions,  compatible  with  the  essence 
and  meaning  of  a  republic,  could  prevent  it 
from  absorbing  all  the  dignity,  the  popularity 
and  the  power  of  the  state, — are  questions  that 
we  leave  for  the  resolution  of  wiser  heads ;  with 
the  sincerest  joy,  that  we  have  only  a  theoretical 
interest  in  stating  them.* 

The  executive  senate  is  to  consist  of  seven ;. 
and  the  right  of  presenting  the  candidates,  and 
selecting  from  the  candidates  alternately  from 
one  assembly  to  the  other,  i.  e.  on  a  vacancy, 
the  great  council  present  three  candidates  to 
the  little  council,  who  select  one  from  that 
number;  and,  on  ihe  next  vacancy,  by  the  in* 
version  of  this  process,  the  little  council  pre- 
sent, and  the  great  council  select ;  and  so  alter- 
nately. The  members  of  the  executive  must 
be  thirty-five  years  of  age.  Their  measures 
are  determined  by  a  majority.  The  president, 
called  the  Consul,  has  a  casting  vote:  his  sal- 
ary is  fixed  at  300,000  livres;  that  of  all  the 
other  senators  at  60,000  livres.  The  office  of 
consul  i%  annual.  Every  senator  enjoys  it  in 
his  turn.  Every  year  one  senator  goes  out, 
unless  re-elected ;  which  he  may  be  once,  and 
even  twice,  if  he  unites  three-fourths  of  the 
votes  of  each  council  in  his  favour.  The  exe- 
cutive shall  name  to  all  civil  and  military  of- 
fices, except  to  those  of  mayors  and  municipali- 
ties. Political  negotiations,  and  connections 
with  foreign  countries,  fall  under  the  direction 
of  the  executive.  Declarations  of  war  or 
peace,  when  presented  by  the  executive  to  the 
legislative  body,  are  to  be  adopted,  the  first  by 
a  majority  of  three-fifths,  the  last  by  a  simple 
majority.  The  parade,  honours,  and  ceremo- 
nies of  the  executive,  devolve  upon  the  consul 
alone.  The  members  of  the  senate,  upon  going 
out  of  office,  become  members  of  the  little 
counetl,  to  the  number  of  seven.  Upon  the 
vacation  of  an  eighth  senator,  the  oldest  ex- 
senator  in  the  little  council  resigns  his  seat  to 
make  room  for  him.  AU  responsibility  rests 
upon  the  consul  alone,  who  has  a  right  to  stop 
the  proceedings  of  a  majority  of  the  executive 
senate,  by  declaring  them  unconstitutional; 
and  if  the  majority  persevere,  in  spite  of  this 
declaration,  the  dispute  is  referred  to  and  de- 
cided by  a  secret  committee  of  the  little  coun- 
cil. 

M.  Neckar  takes  along  with  him  the  same 
mistake  through  the  whole  of  his  constitution. 


*  That  tnterest  if  at  present  not  quite  lo  theoretical 
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by  conferring  the  choice  cf  cand dales  en  ofte 
body,  and  the  election  of  the  member  on  an* 
other:  so  that  though  the  alternation  would  take 
place  between  the  two  eounctls,  it  would  torn 
out  to  be  in  an  order  directly  opposite  to  thai 
which  was  intended. 

We  perfectly  acquiesce  in  the  reasons  M. 
Neckar  has  alleged  for  the  preference  given  to 
an  executive  constituted  oi  many  iodividoaJs. 
rather  than  of  one.  The  prixe  of  supreme 
power  is  too  tempting  to  admit  of  fiur  play  in 
the  game  of  amtntitn ;  and  it  is  wise  to  lessen 
its  value  by  dividing  it :  at  least  it  is  wise  lo 
do  so  under  a  form  of  government  that  ca&noi 
admit  the  better  expedient  of  renderiag  the  ex- 
ecutive hereditary;  an  expedient  (gross  and 
absurd  as  it  seems  to  be)  the  best  calculaicd. 
perhaps,  to  obviate  the  effects  of  ambition  upon 
the  stability  of  governments,  by  narrowing  the 
field  on  which  it  acts,  and  the  object  for  ifriiich 
it  contends.  The  Am^oans  have  determined 
otherwise^  and  adopted  an  elective  preaideaey: 
but  there  are  innumerable  circomstaiiees,  as 
M.  Neckar  very  justly  observes,  which  render 
the  example  of  America  inapplicable  to  other 
governments.  America  is  a  federative  icpub- 
lie,  and  the  extensive  jurisdiction  of  the  iadU 
vidnal  stales  exonerates  the  president  from  so 
great  a  portion  of  the  cares  of  domestic  go- 
vernment, that  he  may  almost  be  considered 
as  a  mere  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  America 
presents  such  an  immediate,  and  such  a  sedoc- 
ing  species  of<^rovision  to  all  its  inhabiianis, 
that  it  has  no  idle  discontented  populace,  its 
population  amonats  only  to  six  millions,  and  it 
is  not  condensed  in  such  masses  as  the  popo- 
lation  of  Europe.  AAer  all,  an  experiment  of 
twenty  years  is  never  to  be  cited  in  politics; 
nothing  can  be  built  upon  such  a  slender  infer* 
ence.  Even  if  America  were  to  remain  sta- 
tionary, she  might  find  that  she  had  presented 
too  fascinating  and  irresistible  an  object  to  h^ 
man  ambition:  of  course  that  peril  is  increas- 
ed by  every  augmentation  of  a  people,  who  are 
hastening  on,  with  rapid  and  irresistible  pace, 
to  the  highest  eminences  of  human  grandeur. 
Some  contest  for  power  there  must  be  in  eveiy 
free  state :  but  the  contest  for  vicarial  and  de> 
puted  power,  as  it  implies  the  presence  of  a 
moderator  and  a  master,  is  more  prudent  thaa 
the  struggle  for  that  which  is  original  and  su- 
preme. 

The  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  executive  with  its  digni^.  It 
Ne^r  foresees ;  and  states,  but  does  not  reme- 
dy.  An  irresponsible  executive,  the  jealousy 
of  a  republic  would  never  tolerate ;  and  its 
amenability  to  punishment,  by  degrading  it  in 
the  eyes  or  the  people,  diminishes  its  power. 

All  the  leading  features  of  cisil  libertff  are 
copied  from  Ihe  constitution  of  this  eoontry, 
with  hardly  any  variation. 

Having  thus  finished  his  project  of  a  repah> 
lie,  M.  Neckar  proposes  the  government  of  this 
country  as  the  best  model  of  a  temperate  and 
hereditary  monarchy ;  pointing  out  such  alter- 
ations in  it  as  the  genius  of  the  French  people, 
the  particular  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed,  or  the  abuses  which  have  crept  into 
our  policy,  may  require.  From  one  or  the 
other  of  these  motives  he  re-establishes  tlie 
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nligne  iaw;*   forms  his  elections  aAer  the 
lame  maooer  as  that  previously  described  in 
liis  scheme  of  a  repobUc;  and  excludes  the 
clergy  from  the  house  of  peers.    This  latter 
assembly  M.  Neckar  composes  of  250  heredi- 
taxy  peers  chosen  from  the  best  families  in 
FrsQce,  and  of  50  as8ist8,nt  peers  enjoyiag  that 
dignity  for  life  only,  and  nominated  by  the 
croTiu    The  number  of  hereditary  peers  is 
iuaited  as  above;  the  peerage  goes  only  in  the 
male  line;  and  upon  each  peer  is  perpetually 
entailed  landed  pn^rty  to ,  the  amount  of 
30,000  livres.    This  partial  creation  of  peers 
for  life  only,  appears  to  remedy  a  very  material 
defect  in  the  English  constitution*    An  heredi* 
Urjr  legislative  aristocracy  not  only  adds  to  the 
dignity  of  the  throne,  and  estaUishes  that  gra* 
d^n  of  ranks  which  is,  perhaps,  absolutely 
necessary  to  its  security,  but  it  transacts  a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  business  of  the  nation, 
as  Tell  in  the  framing  of  laws  as  in  the  dis- 
chaige  of  its  juridical  functions.    But  men  of 
rank  and  wealth,  though  they  are  interested  by 
a  splendid  debate,  will  not  submit  to  the  drudg- 
eiy  of  business,  much  less  can  they  be  supposed 
conversant  in  all  the  niceties  of  law  qnestions. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  add  to  their  number 
a  certain  portion  of  novi  howimi,  men  of  estab- 
lished character  for  talents,  and  upon  whom 
the  previous  teoor  of  their  lives  has  necessa- 
rily impressed  the  habits  of  business.    The 
eyil  of  this  is,  that  the  title  descends  to  their 
posterity,  without  the  talents  and  the  utility 
ihat  procured  it ;  and  the  dignity  of  the  peerage 
is  impaired  by  the  increase  of  its  numbers : 
Dot  only  so,  but  as  the  peerage  is  the  reward 
of  military,  as  well  as  the  earnest  of  civil  ser- 
nces,  and  as  the  annuity  commonly  granted 
with  it  is^nly  for  one  or  two  lives,  we  are  in 
some  danger  of  seeing  a  race  of  nobles  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  crown  Cor  their  support, 
and  sacrificing  their  political  freedom  to  their 
necessities.    These  evils  are  effectually,  as  it 
shoold  seem,  obviated  by  the  creation  of  a  eer* 
<«wt  iMmier  of  peers  for  life  only ;  and  the  in- 
crease of  power  which  it  seems  to  give  to  the 
crown,  is  very  fairly  connteracted  by  the  ex- 
closion  of  the  episcopacy,  and  the  limitation 
of  the  hereditary  peerage.    As  the  weight  of 
bisiness  in  the  upper  house  would  principally 
i*7aT2  upon  the  created  peers,  and  as  they 
^n.i  iiardly  arrive  at  that  dignity  without 
oa?ia^  previously  acquired  great  civil  or  mili- 
luy  reputation,  the  consideration  they  would 
**iO]r  would  be  little  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Mher  pan  of  the  aristocracy.    When  the  no- 
Moic  of  nature  are  fairly  opposed  to  the  nobUsa 
^f«%tsd  by  political  institutions,  there  is  little 
fear  that  the  former  should  suffer  by  the  conu 
parisoa. 

If  the  clergy  are  suffered  to  sit  in  the  lower 
boose,  the  exclusion  of  the  episcopaey  from 
^  vpper  bonse  is  of  less  importance :  but,  in 
•ome  Part  of  the  legislativje  bodies,  the  inter- 

*  A  mm  wMtMe  sad  valiiftMe  law,  baolsbhif  gal- 
wy  Aid  chivair J  tfm  cabliMU,  and  pravenUag  tb« 

■"•*£«  »nUes  of  grave  statesmen. 

T  The  nKMt  utelest  and  offensive  tamour  in  tbe  body 
poittie,  b  tbe  titled  son  of  a  great  man  wboea  merit  bae 
[w«d  bin  la  Um  paeraf  e.  TIm  name,  fbce,  and  per- 
'J^  the  peniion,  remain.  Tbe  dsmon  is  gone:  or 
wre  h  a  Migbt  flavoor  flrom  tbe  cask,  bat  it  is  empty. 


ests  of  the  church  ought  unquestionably  to  bt 
represented.  This  consideration  M.  Neckar 
whoHy  passes  over.* 

Though  this  gentleman  considers  an  heredi* 
tary  monarchy  as  preferable  in  the  abstract,  he 
deems  it  impossible  that  such  a  government 
conld  be  established  in  France,  under  her  pre* 
sent  circumstances,  from  tlie  impracticability 
of  establishing  with  it  an  hereditary  aristocra- 
cy; because  the  property,  and  the  force  of 
opinion,  which  constituted  their  real  power,  are 
no  more,  and  cannot  be  restored.  Tlioogh  we 
entirely  agree  with  M.  Neckar,  that  an  heredi- 
tary aristocracy  is  a  mersMry  part  of  temperate 
monarchy,  and  that  the  latter  must  exist  upon 
the  base  of  the  former,  or  not  at  all*-we  are  by 
no  means  converts  to  the  very  decided  opinion 
he  has  expressed  of  the  impossibility  of  restor- 
ing them  both  to  France. 

,  We  are  surprised  that  M.  Neckar  should  at- 
tempt to  build  any  strong  argument  upon  the 
durability  of  opinions  in  nations  that  are  about 
to  undergo^  or  that  have  recently  undergone, 
great  political  changes.  What  opinion  was 
Uiere  in  favour  of  a  republic  in  17801  Or 
against  it  in  17941  Or,  what  opinion  is  there 
now  in  favour  of  it  in  18031  Is  not  tbe  tide 
of  opinions,  at  this  moment,  in  France,  setting 
back  with  a  strength  equal  to  its  flowl  and  is 
there  not  reason  to  presume,  that,  for  some  time 
to  come,  their  ancient  institutions  may  be 
adored  with  as  much  fury  as  they  were  de- 
stroyed 1  If  opinion  can  revive  in  favour  of 
kings  (and  M.  Neckar  allows  it  may),  why  not 
in  favour  of  nobles  t  It  is  true  their  property 
is  in  the  hands  of  other  persons  t  and  the  whole 
of  that  species  of  proprietors  will  exert  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  to  prevent  a  restoration  so 
pernicious  to  their  interests.  The  obstacle  is 
certainly  of  a  very  formidable  nature.  But 
why  this  weight  of  property,  so  weak  a  weapon 
of  defence  to  its  aitdenl,  should  be  deemed  so 
irresistible  in  ihc  hands  of  its  prescn/  possessore, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive ;  unless,  indeed,  it 
be  supposed,  that  antiquiQr  of  possession  di- 
minishes the  sense  of  right  and  the  vigour  of 
retention ;  and  that  men  will  struggle  harder  to 
keep  what  they  have  acquired  only  yesterday, 
than  that  which  they  have  possessed,  by  them- 
selves or  their  ancestors,  for  six  centuries. 

In  France,  the  inferiority  of  tbe  price  of 
revolutionary  lands  to  others,  is  immense.  Of 
the  former  species,  church  land  is  considerably 
dearer  than  the  forfeited  estates  of  emigrants. 
Whence  the  difference  of  price,  but  from  the 
estimated  difference  of  security  1  Can  any  Ihct 
display  naore  strongly  the  state  of  public  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  probability  of  a  ftiugire  resio> 
ration  of  these  estates*  either  partial  or  total  "* 
and  can  any  circumstance  facilitate  the  execu- 
tion of  such  a  project  more  than  the  general 
belief  that  it  will  be  executed  1  M.  Neckar 
allows,  that  the  impediments  to  the  formation 
of  a  republic  are  very  serious ;  but  thinks  they 
wottkl  all  yield  to  the  talenU  and  activKy  of 
Buonaparte,  if  he  were  to  dedicate  himself  to 

*  Tbe  parocblal  clergy  are  as  much  onrepresented  in 
tbe  Engliib  Parliament  as  tbey  are  in  tbe  Parliament 
of  Brobdignag.  Tbe  blsbops  make  just  what  laws  tbey 
pleaea,  and  tbe  bearing  tbey  may  ba  v«  on  tbe  happiness 
of  tbe  clergy  at  large  nerer  for  one  moment  comes  ints 
tbe  serioQs  consideration  of  Parliament. 
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the  sapenntendenee  of  such  a  goveniment 
darin$r  the  period  of  its  infancy :  of  conrse, 
therefore,  he  is  to  suppose  the  same  power 
dedicated  to  the  formation  of  an  hereditary 
monarchy :  or  his  parallel  of  difficulties  is  im- 
fnst,  and  his  preference  irrationaL  Buonaparte 
coald  represent  the  person  of  a  monarch,  daring 
his  life,  as  well  as  he  could  represent  the  execn- 
tiye  of  a  republic;  and  if  he  could  overcome 
the  turbulence  of  electors,  to  whom  freedom 
was  new,  he  could  appease  the  jealousy  that 
his  generals  would  entertain  of  the  returning 
nobles.  Indeed,  without  such  powerful  inter* 
mention,  this  latter  objection  does  not  appear  to 
us  to  be  by  any  means  insuperable.  If  the  his- 
tory of  our  own  restoration  were  to  be  acted 
over  again  in  France,  and  ro;jralty  and  aristo- 
cracy brought  back  by  the  military  successor 
of  Buonaparte,  it  certainly  could  not  be  done 
without  a  very  liberal  distribution  of  favours 
among  the  great  leaders  of  the  army. 

Jealousy  of  the  executive  is  one  feature  of  a 
republic ;  in  consequence,  that  government  is 
clogged  with  a  multiplicity  of  safeguards  and 
restrictions,  which  render  it  unfit  for  investi- 
gating complicated  details,  and  managing  ex- 
tensive relations  with  vigour,  consistency,  and 
despatch.  A  republic,  therefore,  is  better  fitted 
for  a  little  state  than  a  large  one. 

A  love  of  equality  is  another  very  strong 
principle  in  a  republic ;  therefore  it  does  not 
tolerate  hereditary  honoar  or  wealth ;  and  all 
the  effect  produced  upon  the  minds  of  ihe  people 
by  this  factitious  power  is  lost,  and  the  govern- 
ment weakened;  but,  in  proportion  as  the 
government  is  less  able  to  command,  the  people 
should  be  more  willing  to  obey;  therefore  a 
republic  is  better  suited  to  a  moral  than  an  im- 
moral people. 

A  people  who  have  rtttnily  experienced  great 
evils  from  the  privileged  orders  and  from  mon- 
archs,  love  republican  forms  so  much,  that  the 
warmth  of  their  incHnation  supplies,  in  some 
degree,  the  defect  of  their>institotions.  hrnnt- 
diatdy,  therefore,  upon  the  destruction  of  des- 
potism, a  republic  may  be  preferable  to  a  limited 
monarchy. 

And  yet,  though  narrowness  of  territory, 
parity  of  morals,  and  recent  escape  from  des- 
potism, appear  to  be  the  circumstances  which 
most  strongly  recommend  a  republic,  M.  Neekar 
proposes  it  to  the  most  numerous  and  the  most 
profligate  people  in  Europe,  who  are  disgusted 
with  Uie  very  name  of  liberty,  from  the  incredi- 
ble evils  they  have  sufiTered  in  pursuit  of  it. 

Whatever  be  the  species  of  free  government 
adopted  1^  France,  she  can  adopt  none  without 
the  greatest  peril.  The  miserable  dilemma  in 
which  men  living  under  bad  governments  are 
placed,  is,  that,  without  a  radical  revolution, 
they  may  never  be  able  to  gain  liberty  at  all; 
and,  with  it,  the  attainment  of  liberty  appears 
to  be  attended  with  almost  insuperable  difficul- 
ties. To  call  upon  a  nation,  on  a  sudden,  totally 
destitute  of  such  knowledge  and  experience,  to 
perform  all  the  manifold  functions  of  a  free 
constitution,  is  to  entrust  valuable,  delicate,  and 
abstruse  mechanism,  to  the  rudest  skill  and  the 
;»rossest  ignorance.  Public  acts  may  confer 
liberty;  but  experience  only  can  teach  a  people 
tn  nsA  it ;  and,  till  they  have  gained  that  expe- 


rience, they  are  liable  to  tumult,  to  Jealoiisy,  to 
collision  of  powers,  and  to  every  evil  to  whieli 
men  are  exposed,  who  are  desirous  of  preserv 
ing  a  great  good,  without  knowing  how  to  set 
about  it.  In  an  old  established  system  of  liberty, 
like  our  own,  the  encroachments  wlilch  one  de. 
partment  of  the  state  makes  on  any  other,  arp 
slow,  and  hardly  intentional ;  the  political  feel* 
ings  and  the  constitutional  knowledge  which 
every  Englishman  possesses,  create  a  public 
voice,  which  tends  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of 
the  whole.  Amid  the  crude  sentiments  and 
new-bom  precedents  of  sudden  liberty,  the 
crown  might  destroy  the  commons,  or  the 
commons  the  crown,  almost  before  the  people 
had  formed  any  opinion  of  the  nature  of  their 
contention.  A  nation  gjown  free  in  a  single 
day,  is  a  child  bom  with  the  limbs  and  the 
vigour  of  a  man,  who  would  take  a  drawn  sword 
for  his  rattle,  and  set  the  house  in  a  blaze,  that 
he  might  chuckle  over  the  splendour. 

Why  can  factious  eloquence  produce  such 
limited  effects  in  this  country  t  Partly  because 
we  are  accustomed  to  it,  and  know  how  to  ap- 
preciate it.  We  are  acquainted  with  popular 
assemblies ;  and  the  language  of  our  Parita- 
ment  produces  the  efiTect  it  ought  upon  public 
opinion,  because  loog  experience  enables  us  to 
conjecture  the  real  motives  by  which  men  ar? 
actuated;  to  separate  the  vehemence  of  party 
spirit  firom  the  language  of  principle  and  tmtb; 
and  to  discover  whom  we  can  trust,  and  whom 
we  cannot  The  want  of  all  this,  and  of  much 
more  than  this,  must  retard,  for  a  very  long  pe- 
nod,  the  practical  enjoyment  of  liberty  in 
France,  and  present  very  serious  obstacles  to 
her  prosperity;  obstacles  little  dreamed  of  br 
men  who  seem  to  measure  the  happiness  and 
future  grandeur  of  France  by  degrees  of  lon- 
gitude and  latitude,  and  who  believe  she  might 
acquire  liberty  with  as  much  facility  as  shf 
could  acquire  Switzeriand  or  Naples. 

M.  Neckar's  observations  on  the  finances  of 
France,  and  on  finance  in  general,  are  useful, 
entertaining,  and  not  above  the  capacity  of 
every  reader.  France,  he  says,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1781,  had  488  millions  of  revenue; 
and,  at  present.  640  millions.  The  state  paid, 
in  1781,  about  215  millions  in  pensions,  the  in- 
terest of  perpetual  debts,  and  debts  for  life.  It 
pajTs,  at  present,  80  millions  in  interests  and 
pensions;  and  owes  about  12  millions  for  anti- 
cipations on  the  public  revenue.  A  considera- 
ble share  of  the  increase  of  the  revenue  it 
raised  upon  the  conquered  countries ;  and  the 
people  are  liberated  from  tithes,  corv^es,  and 
the  tax  on  salt  This,  certainly,  is  a  magnifi- 
cent picture  of  finance.  The  best  informed 
people  at  Paris,  who  would  be  very  glad  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  copy  from  life,  dare  not  contend 
that  it  is  so.  At  least,  we  sincerely  ask  pardon 
of  M.  Neekar^  if  our  information  as  to  this 
point  be  not  correct :  but  we  believe  he  is  gene- 
rally considered  to  have  been  misled  by  the 
public  financial  reports. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  causes  which  keep 
the  interest  of  money  so  high  in  France,  M. 
Neekar  states  one  which  we  shall  present  to 
our  readers  :— 

"  There  is  one  means  for  the  establishment 
of  credit,"  he  says,  « equally  important  with 
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ihe  others  which  I  hare  stated — a  sentiment  of 
respect  for  morals,  sufficiently  diffused  to  over- 
awe the  govemmeDt,  and  intimidate  it  from 
treatingirith  bad  faith  any  solemn  engagements 
contracted  in  the  name  of  the  state.  It  u  tkit 
mftd  for  moraU  tokich  titm$  at  prmnt  to  have  dia- 
apptandf  a  respect  which  the  Revolution  has 
destroyed,  and  which  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  fiimest  supports  of  national  faith." 

The  terrorists  of  this  country  are -so  ex* 
tremely  alamaed  at  the  power  of  Buonaparte, 
that  they  ascribe  to  him  resources  which  M. 
Neekar  very  justly  observes  to  be  incompat^ 
ble— despotism  and  credit  Now,  clearly,  if  he 
is  BO  omnipotent  in  France  as  he  is  represented 
B  be,  there  is  an  end  of  all  credit;  for  nobody 
will  trust  Attn  whom  nobody  can  compel  to  pay ; 
and  if  he  establishes  a  credit,  he  loses  all  that 
teoporary  vigour  which  is  derived  from  a  re* 
rolvtionary  government.  Either  the  despotism 
or  the  credit  of  France  directed  against  this 
coQniry  would  be  highly  formidable;  but,  both 
together,  can  never  be  directed  at  the  same 
dme. 

h  this;  part  of  his  work,  M.  Neekar  very 
jiiitly  points  out  one  of  the  most  capital  defects 
of  llr.  Pittfs  administration ;  who  always  sup* 
fOHd  that  the  power  of  France  was  to 


with  her  credit,  and  measured  the  period  of  hei 
existence  by  the  depreciation  of  her  assignats 
Whereas,  France  was  never  more  powerful 
than  when  she  was  totally  unable  to  borrow  a 
single  shilling  in  the  whole  circumference  of 
Europe,  and  when  her  assignats  were  not  wonh 
the  paper  on  which  they  were  stamped. 

Such  are  the  principal  contents  of  M.  Neck* 
ar's  very  respectable  work.  Whether,  in  the 
course  of  that  work,  his  political  notions  ap- 
pear to  be  derived  from  a  successful  study  of 
the  passions  of  mankind,  and  whether  his  plan 
for  the  establishment  of  a  republican  govern* 
ment  in  France,  for  the  ninth  or  tenth  time 
evinces  a  more  sanguine,  or  a  more  sagaciou? 
mind,  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  would  ra 
ther  our  readers  should  decide  for  themselves, 
than  expose  ourselves  to  any  imputation  of  ar- 
rogance, by  deciding  for  them.  But  when  we 
consider  the  pacific  and  impartial  disposition 
which  characterizes  the  Loit  Vieun  on  Politic 
and  Fmanett  the  serene  benevolence  which  it 
always  displays,  and  the  pure  morals  which  it 
always  inculcates,  we  cannot  help  entertainiug 
a  high  respect  for  its  venerable  author,  and  feel* 
ing  a  fervent  wish,  that  the  last  views  of  eveiy 
public  man  may  proceed  from  a  heart  at  up- 
right, and  be  directed  to  objects  as  goodi 
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CATTEAU,  TABLEAU  DES  ETATS  DANOIS.* 

[EDnrBUROB  Rsrisw,  1803.} 


Tbb  object  of  this  book  is  to  exhibit  a  pie- 
tare  of  the  kingdom  of  Deomark,  under  all  its 
soeial  relations,  of  politics,  statistics,  science, 
morals,  manners,  and  eyeiy  thing  which  can 
influence  its  character  ana  importance,  as  a 
free  and  independent  collection  of  human 
beings. 

This  book  is,  upon  the  whole,  executed  with 
sreat  diligence  and  good  sense.  Some  sub- 
jects of  importance  are  passed  over,  indeed, 
with  too  much  haste;  but  if  the  pablication 
had  exceeded  its  present  magnitude,  it  would 
Boon  have  degenerated  into  a  mere  book  of 
.'eference,  impossible  to  be  read,  and  fit  only, 
like  a  dictionary,  for  the  purposes  of  occasional 
appeal :  It  would  not  have  been  a  picture  pre- 
senting us  with  an  interesting  epitome  of  the 
whole;  but  a  lypographical  plan,  detailing, 
with  minute  and  fktigtting  precision,  every 
trifling  circumstance,  and  every  subordinate 
feature.  We  should  be  far  from  objecting  to  a 
much  more  extended  and  elaborate  peiform- 
ance  than  the  present;  because  those  who 
read,  and  those  who  write,  are  now  so  nume- 
rous, that  there  is  room  enough  for  varieties 
and  modifications  of  the  same  subject:  but 
information  of  this  nature,  conveyed  in  a  form 
and  in  a  size  adapted  to  continuous  reading, 
gains  in  surface  what  it  loses  in  depth, — and 
gives  general  notions  to  many,  though  it  can- 
not afford  all  the  knowledge  which  a  few  have 
it  in  their  power  to  acquire,  from  the  habits 
of  more  patient  labour,  and  more  profound 
research. 

This  work,  though  written  at  a  period  when 
enthusiasm  or  disgust  had  thrown  most  men's 
minds  off  their  balance,  is  remarkable,  upon 
the  whole,  for  sobriety  and  moderation.  The 
observations,  though  seldom  either  strikingly 
ingenious  or  profound,  are  just,  temperate,  and 
always  benevolent  We  are  so  far  from  per- 
ceiving any  thing  like  extravagance  in  Mr. 
Catteau,  that  we  are  inclined  to  think  he  is 
occasionally  too  cautious  for  the  interests  of 
truth ;  that  he  manages  the  court  of  Den- 
mark with  too  much  delicacy;  and  exposes, 
by  distant  and  scarcely  perceptible  touches, 
that  which  it  was  his  duty  to  have  brought 
out  boldly  and  strongly.  The  most  disa- 
greeable circumstance  in  the  style  of  the 
book  is,  the  author's  compliance  with  that 
irresistible  avidity  of  his  country  to  declaim 
upon  common-place  subjects.  He  goes  on, 
mingling  bucolic  details  and  sentimental  effu- 
sions, melting  and  measuring,  crying  and  cal- 
culating, in  a  manner  which  is  very  bad,  if  it 
is  poetry,  and  worse  if  it  is  prose.  In  speaking 
of  the  mode  of  cultivating  potatoes,  he  cannot 
avoid  calling  the  potato  a  modett  vegetable :  and 

•  ThbUamx  du  EiaU  DmuU.    Par  Jbab  Pibrbb  Cat- 
rsAU.    Stomei.    1803.    a  Puis. 


I  when  he  comes  to  the  exportation  of  horses 
from  the  duchy  of  Holateio,  we  learn  that 
"  these  animals  are  dragged  from  the  bosom  of 
their  peaceable  and  modest  coantry,  to  hear,  in 
foreign  regions,  the  sound  of  the  warlike  inHu* 
pet;  t»  carry  the  eombatant  amid  Ike  hostile 
ranks;  to  increase  the  Mat  of  some  pompons 
procession;  or  drag,  in  gilded  car*  some 
favourite  of  fortune." 

We  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  notice 
these  untimely  effusions,  especially  as  they 
may  lead  to  a  suspieion  of  the  fidelity  of  the 
work ;  of  which  fidelity,  from  actual  examiaa- 
tion  of  many  of  the  authorities  referred  to^  we 
have  not  the  most  remote  doubt  Mr.  Cattean 
is  to  be  depended  upon  as  aecnrdy  as  aoy 
urriter,  going  over  such  various  and  extensive 
ground,  can  ever  be  depended  upon.  He  is 
occasionally  guilty  of  some  trifling  inacenra- 
cies;  but  what  he  advances  is  commonly  de- 
rived from  the  most  indisputable  authorities; 
and  he  has  condensed  together  a  mass  of  infor- 
mation, which  will  render  his  book  the  most 
accessible  and  valuable  road  of  knowledge,  to 
those  who  are  desirous  of  making  any  re 
searches  respecting  the  kingdom  of  Den 
mark. 

Denmark,  since  the  days  of  piracy,  has 
hardly  been  heard  of  out  of  the  Baltic.    Mar 
garet,  by  the  union  of  Calmar,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  monarchy,  which  (could  it  have  been 
preserved  by  hands  as  strong  as  those  which 
created  it)  would  have  exercised  a  powerfel 
influence  upon  the  destinies  of  Europe,  and 
have  strangled,  perhaps  in  the  cradle,  the  in- 
fant force  of  Russia.    Denmark,  reduced  to 
her  ancient  bounds  by  the   patriotism  and 
talents  of  Gustavus  Yasa,  has  never  since 
been  able  to  emerge  into  notice  by  her  own 
natural  resources,  or  the  genius  of  her  minis- 
ters and  her  monarchs.    During  that  period, 
Sweden  has  more  than  once  threatened  to  give 
laws  to  Europe ;  and,  headed  by  Charles  and 
Gustavus,  has  broke  out  into  chivalrous  enter- 
prises, with  an  heroic  valour,  which  merited 
wiser  objects,  and  greater  ultimate  success. 
The  spirit  of  the  Danish  nation  has,  for  the 
last  two  or  three  centuries,  been  as  little  car- 
ried to  literature  or  to  science,  as  to  war 
They  have  written  as  little  as  they  have  done 
With  the  exception  of  Tycho  Brah6  and  a 
volume  of  shells,  there  is  hardly  a  Danish 
book,  or  a  Danish  writer,  known  five  miles 
from  the  Great  Belt    It  is  not  suflicient  to  say, 
that  there  are  many  authors  read  and  admired 
in  Denmark :  there  are  none  that  have  passed 
the  Sound,  none  that  have  had  energy  enough 
to  force  themselves  into  the  circulation  of  Eu- 
rope, to  extort  universal  admiration,  and  live, 
without  the  aid  of  municipal  praise,  and  local 
approbation.    From  the  period,  however,  of  the 
first  of  the  Bernstorffs,  Denmark  has  made  a 
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fremt  spring,  and  has  adraaeed  more  within 
•be  last  twenty  or  thirty  years*  than  for  the 
three  preceding  centuries.  The  peasants  are 
DOW  emancipated;  the  laws  of  commerce, 
foreign  and  interior,  are  simplilied  and  ex- 
panded; the  transport  of  com  and  cattle  is 
made  free ;  a  considerable  degree  of  liberty  is 
granted  to  the  press  j  and  slavery  is  to  cease 
this  yeiy  year  in  their  West  Indian  possessions. 
If  Emesi  Bemstorff  was  the  amhor  of  some 
less  considerable  measures,  they  are  to  be 
ittribuied  more  to  the  times,  than  to  Che  defects 
of  his  understanding,  or  of  his  heart  To  this 
great  minister  succeeded  the  favourite  8truen- 
see,  and  lo  him  Ove  Guildberg;  the  first,  with 
riews  of  improvements,  not  destitute  of  libe- 
rally or  genius,  but  little  guided  by  judgment, 
or  marhed  by  moderation ;  the  latter,  devoid 
of  that  energy  and  firmness  which  were  ne- 
cessary to  execute  the  good  he  intended.  In 
1788,  when  the  king  became  incapable  of  bu- 
siness, and  the  crown-prince  assumed  the  go- 
venunent.  Count  Andrew  fiernstorff,  nephew 
of  Ernest,  was  caUed  to  the  ministry :  and, 
while  some  nations  were  shrinking  from  the 
very  name  of  innovation,  and  others  overturn- 
log  every  establilthment  and  violating  every 
principle,  Berastoiff  steadily  pursued,  and  ulti- 
mately oSected,  the  gradual  and  bloodless 
aaeUontion  of  his  country.  His  name  will 
e? er  form  a  splendid  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Deanuurk.  The  spirit  of  economical  research 
and  improvement  which  emanated  from  him 
ctiil  remains ;  while  the  personal  character  of 
t)ie  prince  of  Denmark,  and  the  zeal  with 
vhich  he  seconded  the  projects  of  his  favourite 
minister,  seem  to  afford  a  guarantee  for  the 
coMiauatton  of  the  same  sjrstem  of  adminis- 
uiUon. 

In  bis  analysis  of  the  present  state  of  Den- 
mark, Mr.  Catteau,  after  a  slight  historical 
sketch  of  that  country,  divides  his  subject  into 
uzteen  sections. 

1*  Geographical  and  physical  qualities  of 
tbe Danish  territory:  2.  Formof  Oovemment: 
3.  Administration :  4.  Institutions  relative  to 
goremment  and  administration :  6.  Civil  and 
criminal  laws,  and  judiciary  institutions:  6. 
^tary  system,  land,  army,  and  marine:  7. 
f uiance :  8.  Population :  9.  Productive  indus- 
^f  comprehending  agriculture,  the  fisheries, 
^d  the  extraction  of  mineral  substances :  10. 
^nfactunng  industry:  11.  Commerce,  in- 
ferior and  exterior,  including  the  state  of  the 
gKst  roads,  the  canals  of  navigation,  the  mari- 
time insurances,  the  bank,  Ac  dEc. :  12.  Es- 
ubUshments  of  charity  and  public  utility :  13. 
I'eligioa:  14.  Iklucation :  15.  Language,  cha- 
racter, manners,  and  customs:  16.  &iences 
^Adsns^— This  division  we  shall  follow. 

From  the  southern  limits  of  Holstein  to  the 
•onihem  extremity  of  Norway,  the  Danish  do- 
°u&ions  extend  to  300  miles*  in  length,  and 

*  lie  aio  an«ded  to  hefo,  and  throagh  the  whol«  of 
u  ^°^  ^  ^^*  Daniah  mile,  15  to  a  deme,  or  4000  toil ei 
■B  round  nainb«rg :  the  ancient  mile  or  Norway  is  much 
^t  coBtidefmble.  It  may  be  aa  well  to  mention  here, 
^  tb«  Denes  reckon  their  money  by  rtxdollara,  marks, 
^jv  Mbeiliofa.  A  rixdollar  contains  6  marka,  and  a  mark 
><>  Kbelllnfy ;  20  schellinKs  are  equal  to  om,  livre  ;  cnn- 
*><|iieMly,  the  pound  sterling  la  equal  to  4  r.  4  m.  14  sch., 
•attrlydrixdoUars. 


are,  upon  an  average,  from  about  60  to  60  in 
breadUi ;  'Jie  whole  forms  an  area  of  about 
8000  square  miles.  The  western  coast  of 
Jutland,  from  Riba  to  Lemvig,  is  principally 
alluvial,  and  presents  much  greater  aovan* 
tages  to  the  cultivator  than  he  has  yet  drawn 
from  it.  The  eastern  coast  is  also  extremely 
favourable  to  vegetation.  A  sandy  and  barren 
ridge  stretching  from  north  to  south,  between 
the  two  coastSi  is  unfavourable  to  every  spe- 
cies of  culture,  and  hardly  capable  of  support- 
ing the  wild  and  stunted  shrubs  which  lan- 
guish upon  its  surface.  Towards  the  north, 
where  the  Jutland  peninsula  terminates  in  the 
Baltic,  every  thing  assumes  an  aspect  of  bifr- 
renness  and  desolation.  It  is  Arabia,  without 
its  sun  or  its  verdant  islands ;  but  not  without 
its  tempests  or  sands,  which  sometimes  over- 
whelm what  little  feeble  agriculture  they  may 
encounter,  and  convert  the  habitual  wretched- 
ness of  the  Jutlanders  into  severe  and  cruel 
misfortune.  The  Danish  government  has  at* 
tempted  to  remedy  this  evil,  in  some  measure, 
by  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  those  kinds 
of  shrubs  which  grow  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
by  their  roots  give  tenacity  and  aggregation 
to  the  sand.  The  Elymtu  Arenaria,  though 
found  to  be  the  most  useful  for  that  purpose, 
is  still  inadequate  to  the  prevention  of  the  ca 
lamity.* 

The  Danish  isles  are  of  a  green  and  pleasant 
aspect.  The  hills  are  turfed  up  to  the  top,  or 
covered  with  trees;  the  valleys  animated  by 
the  passage  of  clear  streams ;  and  the  whole 
strikingly  contrasted  with  the  savage  steriUty, 
or  imposing  grandeur,  of  the  scenes  on  the  op 
posite  coast  of  Jutland.  All  the  seas  of  Den- 
mark are  well  stored  with  fish;  and  a  vast 
number  of  deep  friths  and  inlets  aiSTords  a  cheap 
and  valuable  communication  with  the  interior 
of  the  country. 

The  Danish  rivers  are  neither  numerous  not 
considerable.  The  climate,  generally  speaking, 
is  moist  and  subject  to  thick  fogs,  which  al- 
most obscure  the  horizon.  Upon  a  mean  ot 
twenty-six  years,  it  has  rained  for  a  hundred 
and  thirty  days  every  year,  and  thimdered  for 
thirteen.  Their  summer  begins  with  June,  and 
ends  with  September.  A  calm  serene  sky,  and 
an  atmosphere  free  from  vapours,  are  very 
rarely  the  lot  of  the  inhabitants  of  Denmark ; 
but  the  humidity  with  which  the  air  is  impreg- 
nated is  highly -favourable  to  vegetation ;  and 
all  kinds  of  com  and  grass  are  cultivated 
there  with  great  success.  To  the  south  of 
Denmark  are  the  countries  of  Sleswick  and 
Holstein.  Nature  has  divided  these  ccran tries 
into  two  parts;  the  one  of  which  is  caLed 
Geeialand,  the  other  JUarsehlaruL  Geetsland  is 
the  elevated  ground  situated  along  the  Baltic. 
The  soil  resembles  that  of  Denmark.  The  di- 
vision of  Marschland  forms  a  band  or  stripe, 
which  extends  from  the  Blbe  to  the  frontiers 
of  Jutland,  an  atiuvium  gained  and  preserved 
from  the  sea,  by  a  labour  which,  though  vigi- 
lant and  severe,  is  repaid  by  the  most  ample 

•  There  is  a  Danish  work,  by  Professor  Viborf,  upon 
those  plants  which  grow  in  sand.    It  has  been  very  ac- 
tively distributed  in  JuUand,  by  the  Danish  adminlstm 
tion,  and  might  be  of  considerable  aerrlce  In  Norlblk. 
and  other  parts  of  Great  Briuln 
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profits.  The  sea,  howeyer,  in  all  these  allu- 
vial countries,  seldom  forgets  his  original 
rights.  Marschland,  in  the  midst  of  all  its 
tranquillity,  fat,  and  silence,  was  invaded  by 
this  element  in  the  year  1684,  with  the  loss  of 
whole  villages,  many  thousands  of  homed  cat- 
tle, and  1600  human  beings. 

Nature  is  as  wild  and  grand  in  Norway  as 
she  is  productive  in  Marschland.  Cataracts 
amid  the  dark  pines ;  the  eternal  snow  on  the 
mountains;  seas  that  bid  adieu  to  the  land, 
and  stretch  out  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  an  end- 
less succession  of  the  great  and  the  terrible^ — 
leave  the  eye  and  the  mind  without  repose. 
The  climate  of  Nonray  is  extremely  favoura- 
ble to  the  longevity  of  the  human  race,  and 
sufficiently  so  to  the  life  of  many  animals  do- 
mesticated by  man.  The  horses  are  of  good 
breed;  the  homed  cattle  excellent,  though 
smalL  Crops  of  grain  are  extremely  precari- 
ous, and  often  perish  before  they  come  to  ma- 
turity.* 

In  1660,  the  very  year  in  which  this  happier 
country  was  laying  the  foundations  of  rational 
liberty  by  the  wise  restrictions  imposed  upon 
its  returning  monarch,  the  people  of  Denmark, 
by  a  solemn  act,  surrendered  their  natural 
rights  into  the  hands  of  their  sovereign,  en- 
dowed him  with  absolute  power,  and,  in  express 
words,  declared  him,  for  all  his  political  acts, 
accountable  only  to  him  to  whom  all  kings 
and  governors  are  accountable.  This  revolu- 
tion, similar  to  that  effected  by  the  king  and 
people  at  Stockholm  in  1772,  was  not  a  change 
from  liberty  to  slavery ;  but  from  a  worse  sort 
of  slavery  to  a  better ;  from  the  control  of  an 
insolent  and  venal  senate,  to  that  of  one  man : 
it  was  a  change  which  simplified  their  degra- 
dation, and,  by  lessening  the  number  of  their 
tyrants,  put  their  servitude  more  out  of  sight. 
There  ceased  immediately  to  be  an  arbitrary 
monarch  in  every  parish,  and  the  distance  of 
the  oppressor  either  operated  as  a  diminution 
of  the  oppression,  or  was  thought  to  do  so. 
The  same  spirit,  to  be  sure,  which  urged  them 
to  victory  over  one  evil,  might  have  led  them 
on  a  little  farther  to  the  subjugation  of  both ; 
and  they  might  have  limited  £e  king,  by  the 
same  powers  which  enabled  tliem  to  dissolve 
the  senate.  But  Europe,  at  that  period,  knew 
no  more  of  liberty  than  of  galvanism ;  and  the 
peasants  of  Denmark  no  more  dreamt  of  be- 
coming free  than  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  do 
at  this  moment. 

At  present,  Denmark  is  in  theory  one  of  the 
most  arbitrary  governments  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  It  has  remained  so  ever  since  the  revo- 
lution to  which  we  have  just  alluded ;  in  all 
which  period  the  Danes  have  not,  by  any  im- 
portant act  of  rebellion,  evinced  an  impatience 
of  their  yoke,  or  any  sense  that  the  enormous 
power  delegated  to  their  monarchs  has  been 
improperly  exercised.  In  fact,  the  Danish  go 
vera  men  t  enjoys  great  reputation  for  its  for- 
bearance and  mildness;  and  sanctifies,  in  a 
certain  degree,  its  execrable  constitution,  by 
the  moderation  with  which  it  is  administered. 

*  We  thall  Uke  little  notiee  of  Iceland  in  this  review, 
from  the  fttteniion  we  mean  to  pay  to  that  enbject  fai 
ihe  reiriew  of  "  Voyage  en  Iceland,  lait  par  ordra  do  sa 
ValestA  Danoiee,"  5  vule.  160S. 


We  regret  extremely  that  Mr.  Catteau  ha^ 
given  us,  upon  this  curious  subject  of  the 
Danish  government,  such  a  timid  and  sterQe 
dissertation.  Many  governments  are  despotic 
in  law,  which  are  not  despotic  in  fact ;  not  be- 
cause they  are  restrained  by  their  own  made- 
ration,  but  because,  in  spite  of  their  theoretieal 
onmipotence,  they  are  compelled,  in  many 
important  points,  to  respect  either  public 
opmion  or  the  opinion  of  other  balancing  pow- 
ers, which,  without  the  express  recognition  of 
law,  have  gradually  sprung  up  in  the  state. 
Russia,  and  Imperial  Rome,  had  its  praetorian 
guards.  Turkey  has  its  uhlema.  Public  opi- 
nion almost  always  makes  some  exceptions  to 
its  blind  and  slavish  submission ;  and  in  bow- 
ing its  neck  to  the  foot  of  a  sultan,  stipnlates 
how  hard  he  shall  tread.  The  very  fact  of  en- 
joying a  mild  government  for  a  century  and  a 
half,  must,  in  their  own  estimation,  have  given 
the  Danes  a  sort  of  right  to  a  mild  govern- 
ment. Ancient  possession  is  a  good  title  in  all 
cases ;  and  the  King  of  Denmark  may  have 
completely  lost  the  power  of  doing  many  jost 
and  many  unjust  actions,  from  never  having 
exercised  it  in  particular  instances.  What 
he  has  not  done  for  so  long  a  period,  he  mar 
not  dare  to  do  now;  and  he  may  in  vain  pro- 
duce constitutional  parchment,  abrogated  by 
the  general  feelings  of  those  whom  they  were 
intended  to  control.  Instead  of  any  informal 
tion  of  this  kind,  the  author  of  the  Tablean  has 
given  U3  at  full  length  the  constitutional  act 
of  1660,  and  has  afforded  us  no  other  knowledge 
than  we  could  procure  from  the  most  vulgar 
histories;  as  if  state  papers  were  the  l^t 
place  to  look  for  constitutions,  and  as  if  the 
rights  of  king  and  people  were  really  adjusted, 
by  the  form  and  solemnity  of  covenant  uid 
pacts ;  by  oaths  of  allegiance,  or  oaths  of  coro- 
nation. 

The  king  has  his  privy  council,  to  which  he 
names  whom  he  pleases,  with  the  exception 
of  the  heir-apparent,  and  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  who  sit  there  of  right.  It  is  customary, 
also,  that  the  heads  of  colleges  should  sit 
there.  These  colleges  are  the  offices  in  which 
the  various  business  of  the  state  is  carried  on. 
The  chancelry  of  Denmark  interprets  aU  laws 
which  concern  privileges  in  litigation,  and  the 
different  degrees  of  authority  belonging  to  va- 
rious public  bodies.  It  watches  over  the  in- 
terests of  church  and  poor:  issues  patents, 
edicts,  grants,  letters  of  naturalization,  legiti- 
macy, and  nobility.  The  archives  of  the  state 
are  also  under  its  custody.  The  German 
chancelry  has  the  same  powers  and  privileges 
in  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  which  are  fiefs  of 
the  empire.  There  is  a  college  for  foreign  af- 
fkirs ;  two  colleges  of  finance ;  and  a  college 
of  economy  and  commerce;  which,  divided 
into  four  parts,  directs  its  attention  to  four  ob- 
jects :  1.  Manufacturing  industry :  S.  Com- 
merce :  3.  Productions :  4.  Possessions  in  the 
East  Indies.  All  projects  and  speculations, 
relative  to  any  of  these  objects,  are  referred  to 
this  college ;  and  every  encouragement  given 
to  the  prosecution  of  such  as  it  may  approve. 
There  are  two  other  colleges,  which  respec- 
tively manage  the  army  and  navy.  The  total 
number  is  nine. 
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The  court  of  Denmark  is  on  a  footing  of 
great  simplicitj.  The  pomp  introduced  by 
Christian  IV.,  who  modelled  his  establishments 
after  those  of  Louis  XFV.,  has  been  laid  aside, 
and  a  degree  of  economy  adopted,  much  more 
congenisi  to  the  manners  of  the  people,  and 
ihe  resources  of  the  country.  The  hereditary 
nobility  of  Denmark  may  be  divided  into  those 
of  the  ancient,  those  of  the  modem  fiefs,  and 
the  personal  nobility.  The  first  class  are  only 
distinguished  from  the  second,  by  the  more 
extensiTe  privileges  annexed  to  their  fiefs ;  as 
it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Denmark, 
ia  latter  times,  not  to  grant  such  immunities 
ID  the  possessors  of  noble  lands  as  had  been 
accorded  to  them  at  earlier  periods.  Both  of 
these  classes,  however,  derive  their  nobility 
from  their  estates,  which  are  inalienable,  and 
descend  according  to  the  laws  of  primogeni- 
ture. In  the  third  class,  nobility  derives  from 
the  person,  and  not  from  the  estate,  l^o  pre- 
vent the  female  noblesse  from  mariying  be- 
neath their  rank,  and  to  preserve  the  dignity 
of  their  order,  nine  or  ten  Protestant  nunne- 
ries have  been  from  time  to  time  endowed,  in 
each  of  which  about  twelve  noble  women  are 
accommodated,  who,  not  bound  by  any  vow, 
find  in  these  societies  an  economical  and  ele- 
gant retirement.  The  nobility  of  Norway 
have  no  fiefs.  The  nobility  of  Holstein  and 
Sleswick  derive  their  nobility  from  their  fiefs, 
and  are  possessed  of  very  extensive  privileges. 
Erery  thing  which  concerns  their  common 
interest  is  discussed  in  a  convention  held 
periodically  in  the  town  of  Keil ;  during  the 
vacations  of  the  convention,  there  is  a  perma- 
aent  deputation  resident  in  the  same  town. 
Interests  so  well  watched  by  the  nobles  them- 
selTes,  are  necessarily  respected  by  the  court 
of  Denmark.  The  same  institution  of  free 
nunneries  for  the  female  nobility  prevails  in 
these  provinces.  Societies  of  this  sort  might 
perhaps  be  extended  to  other  classes,  and  to 
other  countries  with  some  utility.  The  only 
objection  to  a  nunnery  is,  that  those  who 
change  their  mind  cannot  change  their  situa- 
tion. That  a  number  of  unmarried  females 
shoold  collect  together  into  one  mass,  and 
subject  themselves  to  some  few  rules  of  con- 
venience, is  a  system  which  might  afibrd  great 
resources  and  accommodation  to  a  number  of 
helpless  individuals,  without  proving  injurious 
to  the  community ;  unless,  indeed,  any  very 
timid  statesman  shall  be  alarmed  at  the  pro- 
gress of  celibacy,  and  imagine  that  the  increase 
and  multiplication  of  the  human  race  may  be- 
come a  mere  antiquated  habit. 

The  lowest  courts  in  Denmark  are  com- 
posed of  a  judge  and  a  secretary,  both  chosen 
by  the  landed  proprietors  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion, but  confirmed  by  the  king,  in  whose  name 
all  their  proceedings  are  carried  on.  These 
courts  have  their  sessions  once  a  week  in 
Denmark,  and  are  attended  by  four  or  five 
burgesses  or  farmers,  in  the  capacity  of  asses- 
sors, who  occasionally  give  tlieir  advice  upon 
subjects  of  which  their  particular  experience 
may  entitle  them  to  judge.  From  this  juris- 
dicttoQ  there  is  appeal  to  a  higher  court,  held 
every  month  in  different  places  in  Denmark, 
9f  judges  paid  by  the  crown.    The  last  appeal 
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for  Norway  and  Denmark  is  to  the  Hoiestt 
Rett,  or  supreme  court,  fixed  at  Copenhagen, 
which  is  occupied  for  nine  months  in  \\a 
year,  and  composed  half  of  noble,  half  of 
plebeian  judges.  This  is  the  only  tribunal  in 
which  the  advocates  plead  vivd  voce,*  in  all  the 
others,  litigation  is  carried  on  by  writing. 
The  king  takes  no  cognisance  of  pecuniary 
suits  determined  by  this  court,  but  reserves  to 
himself  a  revision  of  all  its  sentences  which 
affect  the  life  or  honour  of  the  subject.  It  has 
always  been  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Den- 
mark to  render  justice  as  cheap  as  possible. 
We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  learned 
from  Mr.  Gatteau,  whether  or  not  the  cheap- 
ness of  justice  operates  as  an  encouragement 
to  litigation ;  and  whether  (which  we  believe 
is  most  commonly  the  case)  the  quality  of 
Danish  justice  is  not  in  the  ratio  of  the  price. 
But  this  gentleman,  as  we  have  before  re- 
marked, is  so  taken  up  by  the  firmal  part  of 
institutions,  that  he  has  neither  leisure  nor 
inclination  to  say  much  of  their  spirit.  The 
Tribunal  of  Conciliaiion,  established  since  1795, 
is  composed  of  the  most  intelligent  and  re- 
spectable men  in  the  vicinage,  and  its  sessions 
are  private.  It  is  competent  to  determine 
upon  a  great  number  of  civil  questions ;  and 
if^  both  parties  agree  to  the  arrangement  pro 
posed  oy  the  court,  its  decree  is  registered,  and 
has  legal  authority.  If  the  parties  cannot  be 
brought  to  agreement  by  the  amicable  inter- 
ference of  the  mediators,  they  are  at  full 
liberty  to  prosecute  their  suit  in  a  court  of 
justice.  All  the  proceedings  of  the  Tribunal 
of  Conciliation  are  upon  unstamped  paper, 
and  they  cannot  be  protracted  longer  than 
fifteen  days  in  the  country,  and  eight  days  in 
the  towns,  unless  both  parties  consent  to  a 
longer  delay.  The  expenses,  which  do  not 
exceed  three  shillings,  are  not  payable,  but  in 
case  of  reconciliation.  During  the  three  years 
preceding  this  institution,  there  came  before 
the  courts  of  law,  25,621  causes ;  and,  for  the 
three  years  followin|,  9653,  making  ihe  aaUh 
nishing  difference  of  fifteen  thotuand  eight  hunr 
dred  and  nxty4hree  lawsuits.  The  idea  of  this 
court  was  taCen  from  the  Dutch,  among  whom 
it  likewise  produced  the  most  happy  effects. 
And  when  we  consider  what  an  important 
point  it  is,  thiEt  there  should  be  time  for  dis- 
putants to  cool;  the  strong  probability  there 
IS,  that  four  or  five  impartial  men  from  the 
vicinage  will  take  a  right  view  of  the  case, 
and  the  reluctance  that  any  man  must  feel  t* 
embark  his  reputation  and  property  in  opposi- 
tion to  their  opinion,  we  cannot  entertain  a 
doubt  of  the  beauty  and  importance  of  the 
invention.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  it  should 
be  bad  justice  which  satisfies  both  parties,  and 
this  species  of  mediation  has  no  validity  but 
upon  such  condition.  It  is  curious,  too,  to 
remark,  how  much  the  progress  of  rancoui 
obstructs  the  natural  sense  of  justice ;  it  ap- 
pears that  plaintiff"  and  defendant  were  both 
satisfied  in  15,868  causes :  if  all  these  causes 
had  come  on  to  a  regular  hearing,  and  the 
parties  been  inflamed  by  the  expense  and  the 
publicity  of  the  quarrel,  we  dnubt  if  there 
would  have  been  one  single  man  out  of  the 
whole  number  who  would  have  acknowled^^cd 
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that    his    canse    was    justly   given    against 
him. 

There  are  some  provisions  in  the  criminal 
law  of  Denmark,  for  the  personal  liberty  of 
the  subject,  which  cannot  be  of  much  import- 
ance, so  long  as  the  dispensing  power  is  vested 
in  the  crown ;  however,  though  they  are  not 
much,  they  are  better  than  nothing ;  and  have 
probably  some  effect  in  offences  merely  crimi- 
nal, where  the  passions  and  interests  of  the 
governors  do  not  interfere.  Mr.  Gatteau  con- 
siders the  law  which  admits  the  accused  to 
bail,  upon  finding  proper  security,  to  be  unjust, 
because  the  poor  cannot  avail  themselves  of 
it.  But  this  is  bad  reasoning:  for  every  coun- 
try has  a  right  to  impose  such  restrictions  and 
liens  upon  the  accused,  that  they  shall  be 
forthcoming  for  trial ;  at  the  same  time,  those 
restrictions  are  not  to  be  more  severe  than  the 
necessity  of  the  case  requires.  The  primary 
and  most  obvious  method  of  security  is  im- 
prisonment Whoever  can  point  out  any 
other  method  of  effecting  the  same  object,  less 
oppressive  to  himself  and  as  satisfactory  to 
the  justice  of  the  country,  has  a  right  to  re- 
quire that  it  be  adopted;  whoever  cannot, 
must  remain  in  prison.  It  is  a  principle  that 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  an  accused 
person  is  presumed  to  be  innocent ;  and  that 
no  other  vexation  should  be  imposed  upon 
him  than  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  future  investigation.  The  im- 
prisonment of  a  poor  man,  because  he  cannot 
find  bail,  is  not  a  gratuitous  vexation,  but  a 
necessaiy  severity ;  justified  only,  because  no 
other  nor  milder  mode  of  security  can,  in  that 
particular  instance,  be  produced. 

Inquisitorial  and  penal  torture  is,  in  some 
instances,  allowed  by  the  laws  of  Denmark : 
the  former,  aAer  having  been  abolished,  was 
re-established  in  1771.  The  corporations  have 
been  gradually  and  covertly  attacked  in  Den- 
mark, as  they  have  been  in  Great  Britain. 
The  peasants,  who  had  before  been  attached 
to  the  soil,  were  gradually  enfranchised  be- 
tween 1788  and  1800;  so  that,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  latter  year,  there  did  not  remain  a  single 
slave  in  the  Danish  dominions ;  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  slavery  was  equalized  among 
all  ranks  of  people.  We  need  not  descant  on 
the  immense  importance  of  this  revolution ;  and 
if  Mr.  Catteau  had  been  of  the  same  opinion,  we 
should  have  been  spared  two  pages  of  very  bad 
declamation;  beginning,  in  the  true  French 
style,  with  "oh  toi,"  and  going  on  with  what 
might  be  expected  to  follow  such  a  beginning. 

The  great  mass  of  territorial  proprietors  in 
Denmark  are  the  signiors,  possessing  fiefs  with 
veiy  extensive  privileges  and  valuable  exemp- 
tions from  taxes.  Many  persons  hold  lands 
under  these  proprietors,  with  interests  in  the 
land  of  very  different  descriptions.  There  are 
some  cultivators  who  possess  freeholds,  but 
the  number  of  these  is  very  inconsiderable. 
The  greater  number  of  farmers  are  what  the 
French  call  Metayers,  put  in  by  the  landlord, 
famished  with  stock  and  seed  at  his  expense, 
and  repaying  him  in  product,  labour,  or  any 
other  manner  agreed  on  in  the  contract  This 
is  the  first,  or  lowest  stage  of  tenantry,  and 
isi  the  surest  sign  of  a  poor  country.    The 


feudal  system  never  took  root  very  deeply  is 
Norway:  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  are 
freehold,  and  cultivated  by  their  ownent. 
Those  which  are  held  under  tiie  few  privileged 
fiefs  which  still  exist  in  Norway,  are  subjected 
to  less  galling  conditions  than  farms  of  a  simi- 
lar tenure  in  Denmark.  Marriage  is  a  mere 
civil  contract  among  the  privileged  orders: 
the  presence  of  a  priest  is  necessary  for  its 
celebration  among  the  lower  orders.  In  every 
large  town,  there  are  two  pablic  tutors  ap* 
pointed,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  magis- 
trates, watch  over  the  interests  of  wards,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  occupy  themselves 
with  the  care  of  the  education  of  children 
within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction.  Natural 
children  are  perhaps  more  favoured  in  Den- 
mark than  in  any  other  kingdom  of  Europe, 
they  have  half  the  portion  which  the  Uw 
allots  to  legitimate  children,  and  the  whole  if 
there  are  no  legitimate, 

A  very  curious  circumstance  took  place  in 
the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  relative  to  the  infliction  of  capital 
punishments  upon  malefactors.  They  were 
attended  from  the  prison  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion by  priests,  accompanied  by  a  very  na- 
merous  procession,  singing  psalms,  &c  &c: 
which  ended,  a  long  discourse  was  addressed 
by  the  priest  to  the  culprit,  who  was  hung  as 
soon  as  he  had  heard  it  This  spectacle,  and 
all  the  pious  cares  bestowed  upon  the  cri- 
minals, so  far  seduced  the  imaginations  of  the 
common  people,  that  many  of  them  committed 
murder  purposely  to  enjoy  such  inestimable 
advantages,  and  the  government  was  positively 
obliged  to  make  hanging  dull  as  well  as  deadly, 
before  it  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  popular 
ambition. 

In  1796,  the  Danish  land  forces  amounted 
to  74,654,  of  which  60,680  were  militia.* 
Amongst  the  troops  on  the  Norway  establish- 
ment, is  a  regiment  of  skaters.  Tlie  pay  of  a 
colonel  in  the  Danish  service  is  about  1740 
rixdoUars  per  annum,  with  some  perquisites; 
that  of  a  private  6  schellings  a  day.  The 
entry  into  the  Danish  states  from  the  German 
side  is  naturally  strong.  The  passage  between 
Lubeck  and  Hamburg  is  only  eight  miles,  and 
the  country  intersected  by  marshes,  rivers, 
and  lakes.  The  straits  of  the  Baltic  afford 
considerable  security  to  the  Danish  isles ;  and 
there  are  very  few  points  in  which  an  amy 
could  penetrate  throagh  ihe  Norway  moun- 
tains to  overrun  that  country.  The  principal 
fortresses  of  Denmark  are  Copenhagen, 
Rendsbhurg,  Gluchstadt,  and  Frederickshall. 
In  1801,  the  Danish  navy  consisted  of  3  ships 
of  80  guns,  12  of  74,  2  of  70,  3  of  64,  and  2  of 
60 ;  4  frigates  of  40,  3  of  36,  3  of  24,  and  a 
number  of  small  vessels ;  in  all,  22  of  the  line, 
and  10  frigates.f 

•  The  militia  k  noC  emiiodled  in  refinenti  hj  itmU, 
but  divided  amonf  the  Tarioui  regimenti  of  the  line. 

t  In  1791,  the  Bwediflh  anny  amoanted  to  47,000  nee. 
refulan  and  militia ;  their  naTjr  to  not  more  than  li 
•hips  of  the  line :  before  the  war  it  waa  aboat  eqaal  to 
the  Danieh  navy.  The  author  of  fofof*  da  lemx  ff*' 
^ur  places  the  revular  troops  of  RussMi  at  250,000  oieB 
exclusive  of  tuards  and  garrisons;  and  her  navy. as  it 
existed  in  1791,  at  SO  frifates,  and  SO  sail  of  the  line,  of 
which  8  were  of  1 10  guns.  This  hi  a  brief  picture  o^  ibt 
forces  of  the  Baltic  powers. 
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The  reTenaes  of  Denmark  are  deriyed  from 
the  interest  of  a  capital  formed  by  the  sale  of 
civwn  lands ;  from  a  share  in  the  tithes ;  from 
the  rights  of  fishing  and  hunting  let  to  farm ; 
from  Ucenses  granted  to  the  farmers  to  distil 
their  own  spirits ;  from  the  mint,  post,  turn- 
pikes, fetteries,  and  the  passage  of  the  Sound. 
About  the  year  1760,  the  number  of  vessels 
which  passed  the  Sound  both  ways,  was 
aanuaJly  from  4000  to  6000;  in  1762,  the 
aumber  of  0000  was  considered  as  very  ez- 
traotdinaiy.  They  have  increased  since  in 
&e  following  ratio  »— 

1770  -  -  7,786 

1777  -  -  9,047 

1783  -  -  11,166 

1790  -  -  9,734 

1796  -  -  12,113 

1800  -  '    -  9,048 

la  1770,  the  Sound   duties    amounted  to 
459390  rixdollars;  and  they  have  probably 
been  increased  since  that  period  to  about  half 
a  million.    To  these  sources  of  revenue  are 
to  be  added,  a  capitation  tax,  a  land  tax,  a  tax 
on  rank,  a  tax  on  places,  pensions,  and  the 
clergy;  the  stamps, customs, and  excise;  con- 
stituting a  revenue  of  7,270,172  rixdollars.* 
The  foUowing  is  a  table  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Danish  government. 

RiidoIIara. 
The  court       .......        S50«000 

IV  miaor  bimnebei  of  the  rojrfti  AmWj        -        180,000 
Ova  •errmntc        ......        707,500 

Becrel  aenrtce  mone J  and  pensions      -       -        231,000 

Annf 9,060,000 

Navy 1,SOO,000 

Em  India  eokmlee 160,000 

Bountiea  to  commerce  and  manufactures      -       900,000 
Anmimes        .......  17,000 

BoiMinfi  and  repatra     .....        190,000 

iBlcfMt  of  the  public  debt      ....     1,100,000 

Sinkiiig  ftiod  .......        150,000 


Switzerland,  Genoa,  and  Holland,  the  usual 
markets  it  has  resorted  to  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  census  taken  in  1769,  the  return  was 
as  follows : — 


InDenmaric    .       .       .       . 

Norway  -       .       -       - 

Iceland  .       .       .       - 

Ferro  Islea  •       .       •       . 

Bleswkk  .        .       .       • 

Holstein  .... 
Oldenbourf  and  Delmenhnnt 


785,600 
799.141 

46,901 

4,754 

943,605 

134,665 

79,071 


9,017,197 


Total 


6,595,500 


The  state  of  the  Banish  debt  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  well  ascertained.  Voyage  des  deux 
Frm^aU  makes  it  amount  to  13,645,046  rix- 
dollars. Catteau  seems  to  think  it  must  have 
^en  above  20,000,000  rixdollars  at  that  period. 
The  Danish  government  has  had  great  re- 
course to  the  usual  expedient  of  issuing  paper 
money.  So  easy  a  method  of  getting  rich  has 
of  course  been  abused;  and  the  paper  was,  in 
^e  year  1790,  at  a  discount  of  8,  9,  and  10 
po-  tent.  There  is,  in  general,  a  great  want 
^^  specie  in  Denmark;  for,  though  all  the 
Sound  duties  are  paid  in  gold  and  silver,  the 
ROTemment  is  forced  to  export  a  considerable 
quaiitity  of  the  precious  metals,  for  the  payment 
^  its  foreign  debts  and  agents ;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  rigid  prohibitions  to  the  contrary,  the 
Jews,  who  swarm  at  Copenhagen,  export 
Danish  docats  to  a  large  value.  The  court  of 
Denmark  has  no  great  credit  out  of  its  own 
dominions,  and  has  always  experienced  a  con- 
tiderable  difficulty  in  raising   its    loans  in 

*  Upon  the  lubjeet  of  the  Danish  revennee,  lee  Toze*e 
^trnductioa  to  the  Btatietice,  edited  and  Improved  by 
"«nn,  HM,  tom.  xL  From  this  work,  Mr.  Catteau  hat 
^CD  Ui  inf<r)rmation  concerning  the  Danish  revenues. 
°c«  alfo  the  lOlh  cap.  vol.  ii.  of  Vofge  de*  deux  #>a«f«tf, 
*teb  is  admirable  for  extent  and  precision  of  Informa- 
iKMi.  In  general,  indeed,  this  work  cannot  be  too  much 
itVndrd  to  by  those  who  wish  to  become  acquainted 
^Mb  the  stalistica  of  the  north  of  Europe. 


This  census  was  taken  during  the  summer 
a  season  in  which  great  numbers  of  sailors 
are  absent  from  their  families ;  and  as  it  doe's 
not  include  the  army,  the  total  ought,  perhaps, 
to  be  raised  to  2,226,000.  The  present  popula- 
tion of  the  Danish  states,  calculating  from  the 
tables  of  life  and  death,  should  be  about  two 
millions  and  a  half;  the  census  lately  taken 
has  not  yet  been  published.  From  registers 
kept  for  a  number  of  years,  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  marriages  were  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion, as  1  to  125 ;  and  the  number  of  births  to 
the  whole  population,  were  as  1  to  82  or  33 ; 
of  deaths,  as  1  to  88.  In  1797,  in  the  diocese 
of  Vibourg,  out  of  8600  children,  80  were 
bastard :  in  the  diocese  of  Fionia,  280  out  of 
1146.  Out  of  1366,  dead  in  the  first  of  these 
dioceses,  100  had  attained  the  age  of  80,  and 
one  of  100.  In  1769,  the  population  of  the 
towns  was  144,106 ;  in  1787,  it  was  142,880. 
In  the  first  of  these  years,  the  population  of 
the  country  was  641^486;  and  in  the  latter, 
667,166.  The  population  of  Copenhagen  con- 
sisted, in  the  year  1799,  of  42,142  males,  and 
41,476  females.  The  deaths  exceeded  the 
births,  says  Mr.  Catteau ;  and  to  prove  it,  he 
exhibits  a  table  of  deaths  and  births  for  six 
years.  Upon  calculating  this  table,  however, 
it  appears,  that  the  sum  of  the  births,  at  Co- 
penhagen, during  that  period,  exceeds  the  sum 
of  the  deaths  by  491,  or  nearly  82  per  annum  f 
about  jqVt  of  the  whole  population  of  the  ci^. 
The  whole  kingdom  increases  y^p  or  nearlv 
•^i-j  in  a  year.*  There  is  no  city  in  Denmark 
proper,  except  Copenhagen,  which  has  a  po- 
pulation of  more  than  6000  souls.  The  density 
of  population  in  Denmark  proper  is  about 
1300  to  the  square  mile.f  The  proportion  of 
births  and  deaths  in  the  duchies  is  the  same 
as  in  Denmark;  that  of  marriages,  as  1  to  116 
Altona,  the  second  city  in  the  Danish  domi- 
nions, has  a  population  of  20,000.  The  density 
of  population  in  Marschland  is  6000  per  square 
mile.  The  paucity  of  inhabitants  in  Norway 
is  not  merely  referable  to  the  difficulties  of  sub- 
sistence, but  to  the  administrative  system 
established  there,  and  to  the  bad  state  of  its 
civil  and  economical  laws.  It  has  been  more 
than  once  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  famine,  by 
the  monopoly  of  the  commerce  of  grain  esta 
blished  there,  from  which,  however,  it  has  ai 
length  been  delivered.  The  proportion  of 
births  to  the  living,  is  as  1  to  36 ;  that  of  deaths 
to  the  living,  as  1  to  49.t    80  that  the  whole 

a  The  arerafe  time  In  which  old  oounlriee  doable  Iheii 
population  k  stated  by  Adam  Smith  to  be  about  AM 
years. 

f  The  same  rule  Is  used  here  as  In  p.  970. 

tThls  proportion  is  very  renarkabla  proof  of  the 
longevity  of  the  Norwegians. 
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Danish  doiiinions  increase,  every  7ear,  by 
about  fiy ;  and  Norway,  which  has  the  worst 
climate  and  soil,  by  about  -A^ ;  exceeding  the 
common  increase  by  nearly  jj^  of  the  whole 
population.  Out  of  26,197  persons  who  died 
in  JDenmark  in  1799,  there  were  165  between 
80  and  100 ;  and  out  of  18,354  who  died  in 
Norway  the  same  year,  there  were  208  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  advanced  age.  The 
country  population  is  to  the  town  population 
in  the  ratio  of  13  to  137.  In  some  parts  of 
Nordland  and  Finmarken,  the  population  is  as 
low  as  15  to  the  square  mile. 
*  Within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  the 
Danes  have  done  a  great  deal  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  country.  The  peasants,  as  we 
have  before  mentioned,  are  freed  from  the  soil. 
The  greater  part  of  the  clerical,  and  much  of 
the  lay  tithes  are  redeemed,  and  the  corv^es 
and  other  servile  tenures  begin  to  be  commuted 
for  money.  A  bank  of  credit  is  established 
at  Copenhagen,  for  the  loan  of  money  to  per- 
sons engaged  in  speculations  of  agriculture 
and  mining.  The  interest  is  4  per  cent.,  and 
the  money  is  repaid  by  instalments  in  the 
course  of  from  21  to  28  years.  In  the  course 
of  12  years,  the  bank  has  lent  about  three  mil- 
lions of  rLsdoUars.  The  external  and  domestic 
commerce  of  grain  is  now  placed  upon  the 
most  liberal  footing.  The  culture  of  potatoes 
(ee  fruit  modette)  has  at  length  found  its  way 
into  Denmark,  suter  meeting  with  the  same 
objections  which  it  experienced  at  its  first  in- 
troduction from  every  nation  in  Europe.  Hops 
are  a  good  deal  attended  to  in  Fionia,  though 
enough  are  not  yet  grown  for  the  supply  of 
ths  country.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  in  the  en- 
virons of  Fredericia,  in  Jutland,  by  the  indus- 
trious descendants  of  a  French  colony  planted 
there  by  Frederick  IV.  Very  little  hemp  and 
flax  are  grown  in  the  Danish  dominions.  They 
had  veterinary  schools  previous  to  the  present 
establishment  of  them  in  Great  Britain.  In- 
deed, there  was  a  greater  necessity  for  them  in 
Denmark ;  as  no  country  in  Europe  has  suf- 
fered so  severely  from  diseases  among  its 
animals.  The  decay  of  the  woods  begins  to 
be  very  perceptible ;  and  great  quantities,  both 
for  fuel  and  construction,  are  annually  im- 

g>rted  from  the  other  countries  bordering  the 
altic.  They  have  pit-coal ;  but,  either  from 
its  ifnferior  quality,  or  their  little  skill  in  work- 
ing it,Uiey  are  forced  to  purchase  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  from  England.  The  Danes 
have  been  almost  driven  out  of  the  herring 
market  by  the  Swedes.  Their  principal  ex- 
port of  this  kind  is  dried  fish ;  though,  at  Altona, 
their  fisheries  are  carried  on  with  more  ap- 
pearance of  enterprise  than  elsewhere.  The 
districts  of  Hedemarken,  Hodeland,  Toten,  and 
Romerige,  are  the  parts  of  Norway  most  cele- 
brated for  the  cultivation  of  grain,  which  prin- 
cipally consists  of  oats.  The  distress  in  Nor- 
way is  sometimes  so  great,  that  the  inhabitants 
are  compelled  to  make  bread  of  various  sorts 
of  lichens,  mingled  with  their  grain.  It  has 
lately  been  discovered  that  the  Lichen  rangif- 
rrus,  or  rein-deer's  moss,  is  extremely  well 
calculated  for  that  purpose.  The  Norway 
Rsheries  bring  to  the  amount  of  a  million  and 
a  half  of  rixdollars  annually  into  the  country. 


The  most  remarkable  mines  in  Norway  are 
the  gold  mines  of  Eds  void,  the  silver  mines  of 
Konigsberg,  the  copper  mines  of  Rsraas,  and 
the  iron  mines  of  Arendal  and  Kragerae,  the 
cobalt  mines  of  Fossum,  and  the  black-lead 
mines  of  Englidal.  The  court  of  Denmaik  is 
not  yet  cured  of  the  folly  of  entering  into  com- 
mercial speculations  on  its  own  account.  From 
the  year  1769  to  1792,  78,000  lixdoUars  per 
annum  have  been  lost  on  the  royal  mines  alone. 
Norway  produces  marble  of  different  colours, 
very  beautiful  granites,  mill»  and  whet-stones, 
and  alum. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  Denmark  are 
those  of  cloth,  cotton-printing,  sugar  refining, 
and  porcelain ;  of  which  latter  manufactures, 
carried  on  by  the  crown,  the  patient  proprie- 
tors hope  that  the  profits  may  at  some  future 
period  equal  the  expenses.  The  manufaictories 
for  large  and  small  arms  are  at  Frederick- 
waerk  and  Elsineur ;  and,  at  the  gates  of  Co- 
penhagen, there  has  lately  been  erected  a  cot- 
ton spinning-mill  upon  the  construction  so 
well  known  in  England.  At  Tendem,  in  Sles- 
wick,  there  is  a  manufacture  of  lace ;  and  very 
considerable  glass  manufactories  in  several 
parts  of  Norway.  AU  the  manufacturing  arts 
have  evidently  travelled  from  Lubeck  and 
Hamburg ;  the  greater  part  of  the  manofao- 
turers  arc  of  German  parentage;  and  vast 
numbers  of  manufacturing  Germans  are  to  be 
met  with,  not  only  in  Denmark,  but  throughout 
Sweden  and  Russia. 

The  Ho] stein  canal,  uniting  the  Baltic  and 
the  North  Sea,  is  extremely  favourable  to  the 
interior  commerce  of  Denmark,  by  rendering 
unnecessary  the  long  and  dangerous  vryage 
round  the  peninsula  of  Jutland.    In  the  year 
1785,  there  passed  through  this  canal  409 
Danish,  and  44  foreign  ships.    In  the  year 
1798,  1086  Danish,  and  1164  foreign.    This 
canal  is  so  advantageous,  and  the  passage 
round  Jutland  so  very  bad,  that  goods,  before 
the  creation  of  the  canal,  wer»  very  oAen  sent 
by  land  from  Lubeck   to  Hamburg.     The 
amount  of  cargoes  despatched  from  Copenha- 
gen for  Iceland,  between  the  years  1764  and 
1784,  was  2,560,000  rixdollars;   that  of  the 
returns,  4,665,000.    The  commerce  with  the 
isles  of  Foeroe  is  quite  inconsiderable.    The 
exports  from  Greenland,  in  the   year  1737, 
amounted  to  168,475  rixdollars;  its  imports 
to  74,427.    None  of  these  possessions  are  suf- 
fered to  trade  with  foreign  nations,  but  through 
the  intervention  of  the  mother  country.   The 
cargoes  despatched  to  the  Danish  Westlndi» 
consist  of  all  sorts  of  provisions,  of  iron,  of 
copper,  of  various  Danish  manufactures,  and 
of  some  East  India  goods.    The  returns  are 
made  in  sugar,  rum,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco, 
and  coffee.    There  are  about  75  vessels  em- 
ployed in  this  commerce,  from  the  burden  of 
40  to  200  tons. 

If  the  slave  trade,  in  pursuance  of  the  lam 
to  that  effect,  ceases  in  the  Danish  colonies 
the  establishments  on  the  coast  of  Africa  wiU 
become  rather  a  burden  than  a  profit.  What 
measures  have  been  taken  to  insure  the  aboli* 
tion,  and  whether  or  not  the  philanthropy  of 
the  mother  country  is  likely  to  be  defeated  hy 
the  interested  views  of  the  colonists,  are  deli 
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cftle  points,  which  Mr.  Catteau,  who  often 
seems  to  think  more  of  himself  than  of  his 
reader,  passes  over  with  his  usual  timidity  and 
caution.  The  presei|l  year  is  the  period  at 
which  ail  further  imfilitation  of  negroes  ought 
to  cease;  and  if  thirVise  and  nohle  law  be 
really  carried  into  execution,  the  Danes  will 
enjoy  the  glory  of  having  been  the  first  to 
erase  this  foulest  blot  in  the  morality  of  Europe, 
and  to  abolish  a  wicked  and  absurd  tninc, 
which  purchases  its  luxuries  at  the  price  of 
impending  massacre,  and  present  oppression. 
Deferred  revenge  is  always  put  out  to  com- 
pound interest,  and  exacts  its  dues  with  more 
than  Judaical  rigour.  The  Africans  have 
ynzon  with  the  French : 


Ueattfu. 


:  froxmMM  ardM 


Tea,  rhubarb,  and  porcelain  are  the  princi- 
pal articles  brought  from  China.  The  factories 
in  the  East  Indies  send  home  cotton  cloths, 
silk,  sugar,  rice,  pepper,  ginger,  indigo,  opium, 
and  arrack.  Their  most  important  East  Indian 
settlement  is  Fredericksnager.*  Denmark, 
after  having  been  long  overshadowed  by  the. 
retire  industry  of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  and 
embarrassed  by  its  ignorance  of  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  commerce,  has  at  length  established 
important  commercial  connections  with  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  has  regulated  those 
connections  by  very  liberal  and  enlightened 
principles.  *fht  regulations  for  the  customs, 
pablished  in  1791,  are  a  very  remarkable 
pro^f  of  this  assertion.  Every  thing  is  there 
arranged  upon  the  most  just  and  simple  prin- 
ciples; and  the  whole  code  evidences  the 
striking  progress  of  mercantile  knowledge  in 
that  country.  In  looking  over  the  particulars 
of  the  Danish  commerce,  we  were  struck  with 
the  immense  increase  of  their  freightage  dur- 
ing the  wars  of  this  country ;  a  circumstance 
which  should  certainly  have  rendered  them 
rather  'ess  disposed  to  complain  of  the  vexa- 
tions imposed  upon  the  neutral  powers  during 
SQch  periods.f  In  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year  1796, 5032  lasts  of  Danish  shipping  were 
taken  up  by  strangers  for  American  voyages 
only.  The  commercial  tonnage  of  Denmark 
is  put  at  about  85,000  lasts. 

There  appears  to  exist  in  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark,  according  to  the  account  of  Mr. 
Catteau,  a  laudable  spirit  of  religious  tolera- 
tion; each  as,  in  some  instances,  we  might 
^7Si  with  great  advantage,  in  this  island.  It 
is  not,  for  instance,  necessary  in  Denmark, 
that  a  man  should  be  a  Lutheran,  before  he 
can  be  the  mayor  of  a  town ;  and,  incredible 
as  it  may  seem  to  some  people,  there  are  many 
officers  and  magistrates,  who  are  found  capable 
of  civil  trusts,  though  they  do  not  take  the 
sacraments,  exactly  in  the  forms  prescribed 
b]r  the  established  church.    There  is  no  doubt. 


*  We  tboold  TeiT  willingljr  have  gone  thronf  h  every 
wucb  of  tlie  Danwh  comiDeree,  If  we  had  not  oeen  ap- 
PKbeMhre  of extendhif  this  artkle  too  tu.  Mr.  Catteau 
K**«siio  ffeneral  ubiee  of  the  Danish  eiporU  and  Im- 
PKii.  A  German  work  places  them,  for  the  year  1706, 
^  fbllowi: — ^Exports,  9,007,051  rixdollars;  Imports, 
M1S.08S.— CTir.  Kkndsu,  far  Oatsfari. 

tTo  say  nothtni  of  the  Increased  sale  of  Norway  tim- 
ber, out  of  80,000  lasts  exported  from  Norway,  17M« 
^•OOr  came  to  Great  Biluln. 


however,  of  the  existence  of  this  very  extraoib 
dinary  fact ;  and,  if  Mr.  Gatteau's  authority  if 
called  in  question,  we  are  ready  to  corroborate 
it  by  the  testimony  of  more  than  one  dozen 
German  statists.  The  Danish  church  consists 
of  13  bishops,  227  archpriests,  and  2462  priests 
The  principal  part  of  the  benefices  are,  in 
Norway,  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  In  some 
parts  of  Denmark,  the  proprietors  of  the  pri- 
vileged lands  are  the  patrons ;  in  other  parts, 
the  parishes.  The  revenues  of  the  clergy  are 
from  the  same  sources  as  our  own  clergy. 
The  sum  of  the  church  revenues  is  computed 
to  be  1,391,895  rixdollars ;  which  is  little  mcra 
than  500  for  each  clergyman.*  The  court  cf 
Denmark  is  so  liberal  upon  the  subject  of  sec- 
taries, that  the  whole  royal  family  and  the 
Bishop  of  Seland  assisted  at  the  worship  of  the 
Calvinists  in  1789,  when  they  celebrated,  in  the 
most  public  manner,  the  centenary  of  the 
foundation  of  their  church.  In  spite  of  this 
tolerant  spirit,  it  is  computed  that  there  are  not 
more  than  1800  Calvinists  in  the  whole  Danish 
dominions.  At  Christianfield,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Sleswick  and  Jutland,  there  is  a  colony  of 
Northern  Quakers,  or  Hernhutes,  of  which 
Mr.  Catteau  has  given  a  very  agreeable 
account  They  appear  to  be  characterized  by 
the  same  neatness,  order,  industry,  and  al>> 
surdity,  as  their  brethren  in  this  country;  tak- 
ing the  utmost  care  of  the  sick  and  destitute, 
and  thoroughly  persuaded  that  by  these  good 
deeds,  aided  by  long  pockets  and  slouched  hats, 
they  are  acting  up  to  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Gospel.  The  Greenlanders  were  converted  to 
Christianity  by  a  Norwegian  priest,  named 
John  Egede.  He  was  so  eminently  successful 
in  the  object  of  his  mission,  and  contrived  to 
make  himself  so  very  much  beloved,  that  his 
memory  is  still  held  among  them  in  the  highest 
veneration ;  and  they  actually  date  their  chro 
nology  from  the  year  of  his  arrival,  as  we  do 
ours  from  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 

There  are,  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen, 
seven  professors  of  theology,  two  of  civil  law, 
two  of  mathematics,  one  of  Latin  and  rhetoric, 
one  of  Greek,  one  of  oriental  languages,  one 
of  history,  five  of  medicine,  one  of  agriculture, 
and  one  of  statistics.  They  enjoy  a  salary  of 
from  1000  to  1500  rixdollars,  and  are  well 
lodged  in  the  university.  The  University  of 
Copenhagen  is  extremely  rich,  and  enjoys  an 
income  of  3,000,000  rixdollars.  Even* Mr. 
Catteau  admits  that  it  has  need  of  reform.  In 
fact,  the  reputation  of  universities  ia  almost 
always  short-lived,  or  else  it  survives  their 
merit.  If  they  are  endowed,  professors  be- 
come fatrwitted,  and  never  imagine  that  the 
arts  and  sciences  are  any  thing  else  but  in- 
comes. If  universities,  slenderly  endowed, 
ara  rendered  famous  by  the  accidental  occur- 
rence of  a  few  great  teachers,  the  number  of 
scholars  attracted  there  by  the  reputation  of 
the  place,  makes  the  situation  of  a  professor 
worth  intriguing  for.  The  learned  pate  is  no: 
fond  of  ducking  to  the  golden  fool.  He  who 
has  the  best  talents  for  getting  the  office,  has 
most  commonly  the  least  for  filling  it;  and 


*  The  Jews,  however,  a*«  still  prohibited  from  entei 
.Af  the  kingdom  of  Norway. 
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men  are  maie  moral  and  mathematical  teach- 
ers by  the  same  trick  and  filthiness  with  which 
they  are  made  tide-waiters,  and  clerks  of  the 
kitchen. 

The  nnmber  of  students  in  the  University 
of  Copenhagen  is  about  700 :  they  come  not 
only  from  Denmark,  but  from  Norway  and 
Iceland:  the  latter  are  distinguished  as  well 
for  the  regularity  of  their  manners,  as  for  the 
intensity  of  their  application;  the  instruments 
of  which  application  are  furnished  to  them  by 
a  library  containing  60,000  volumes.  The 
Danes  have  primary  schools  established  in 
the  towns,  but  which  have  need  of  much  re- 
form, before  they  can  answer  all  the  beneficial 
ends  of  such  an  institution.  We  should  have 
been  happy  to  have  learned  from  Mr.  Catteau, 
the  degree  of  information  difiused  among  the 
lower  orders  in  the  Danish  dominions;  but 
upon  this  subject  he  u  silent.  In  the  Univer- 
sity of  Keil  there  is  an  institution  for  the  in- 
struction of  schoolmasters ;  and  in  the  list  of 
students  in  the  same  university,  we  were  a 
good  deal  amused  to  find  only  one  student 
dedicating  himself  to  belles  lettres. 

The  people  of  Holstein  and  Sleswick  are 
Dutch  in  their  manners,  character,  and  ap- 
pearance. Their  language  is  in  general  the 
low  German ;  tliough  the  better  sort  of  peo- 
ple in  the  towns  begin  to  speak  high  German.* 
In  Jutland  and  the  isles,  the  Danish  language 
is  spoken :  within  half  a  century  this  language 
has  been  cultivated  with  some  attention :  be- 
fore that  period,  the  Danish  writers  preferred  to 
make  use  of  the  Latin  or  the  German  language. 
It  is  in  the  island  of  Finland  that  it  is  spoken 
with  the  greatest  purity.  The  Danish  charac- 
ter is  not  agreeable.  It  is  marked  by  silence, 
phlegm,  and  reserve.  A  Dane  is  the  excess 
and  extravagance  of  a  Dutchman;  more 
breeched,  more  ponderous,  and  more  satur- 
nine. He  is  not  often  a  bad  member  of  society 
in  the  great  points  of  morals,  and  seldom  a 
good  one  in  the  lighter  requisites  of  manners. 
His  understanding  is  alive  only  to  the  useful 
and  the  profitable ;  he  never  lives  for  what  is 
merely  gracious,  courteous,  and  ornamental. 
His  faculties  seem  to  be  drenched  and  slack- 
ened by  the  eternal  fogs  in  which  he  resides ; 
he  is  never  alert,  elastic,  nor  serene.  His  state 
of  animal  spirits  is  so  low,  tiiat  what  in  other 
countries  would  be  deemed  dejection,  proceed- 
ing from  casual  misfortune,  is  the  habitual 
tenour  and  complexion  of  his  mind.  In  all 
the  operations  of  his  understanding,  he  must 
have  time.  He  is  capable  of  undertaking 
great  journeys;  but  he  travels  only  a  foot 
pace,  and  never  leaps  nor  runs.  He  loves 
arithmetic  better  than  lyric  poetry,  and  affects 
Cocker  rather  than  Pindar.  He  is  slow  to 
«peak  of  fountains  and  amorous  maidens;  but 
.f,aji  take  a  spell  at  porisms  as  well  a&  another; 
and  will  make  profound  and  extensive  com- 
binations of  thought,  if  you  pay  him  for  it, 
vid  do  not  insist  &at  he  shall  either  be  brisk 
or  brief.    There  is  something,  on  the  contrary, 

*  Mr.  Caneau  f  deteription  of  Heligoland  Is  entertain- 
Inf.  In  an  itiand  conulnfaif  a  popalatiOD  of  9000,  there 
la  neither  horse,  cart,  nor  plough.  We  could  not  hare 
Imagined  the  poasibility  of  such  a  &ct  In  any  part  of 
Europe. 


extremely  pleasing  in  the  Norwegian  style  of 
character.  The  Norwegian  expresses  firm 
ness  and  elevation  in  all  that  he  says  and  does. 
In  comparison  with  the  Danes,  he  has  always 
been  a  free  man ;  and  fok  read  his  history  in 
his  looks.  He  is  not  apt,  to  be  sure,  to  for- 
give his  enemies;  but  he  does  not  deserve 
any ;  for  he  is  hospitable  in  the  extreme,  and 
prevents  the  needy  in  their  wants.  It  is  not 
possible  for  a  writer  of  this  country  to  speak 
ill  of  the  Norwegians ;  for,  of  all  strangers, 
the  people  of  Norway  love  and  admire  the 
British  the  most.  In  reading  Mr.  Cattean's 
account  of  the  congealed  and  blighted  Lap- 
landers, we  were  struck  with  the  infinite  de- 
light they  must  have  in  dying ;  the  only  cir- 
cumstance in  which  they  can  enjoy  any  supe- 
riority over  the  rest  of  mankind ;  or  which 
tends,  in  their  instance,  to  verify  the  theory 
of  the  equality  of  human  condition. 

If  we  pass  over  Tycho  Brahl,  and  the  well 
known  history  of  the  Scaldes,  of  the  chronicles 
of  Isleif,  Saemunder,  Hiinfironde,  Snorro,  Sturle- 
son,  and  other  Islandic  worthies,  the  list  of 
Danish  literati  will  best  prove  that  they  have 
no  literati  at  all.  Are  there  twenty  persons  in 
Great  Britain  who  have  ever  heaid  of  Longo- 
montanus,  Nicholas  Stenaonis,  Sperling  Lan- 
renburg,  Huitfeild,  Gramn,  Holberg,  Lange- 
beck,  Carstens,  Suhm,  Kofod,  Anger  1  or  of 
the  living  Wad,  Fabricius,  Hanch,  Tode,  and 
Zsga  1  We  do  not  deny  merit  to  these  various 
personages ;  many  of  tiiem  may  be  much  ad- 
mired by  those  who  are  more  conversant  io 
Danish  literature  than  we  can  pretend  to  be: 
but  they  are  certainly  not  names  on  which  the 
learned  fame  of  any  country  can  be  built  very 
high.  They  have  no  classical  celebrity  and 
diffusion :  diey  are  not  an  universal  language; 
they  have  not  enlarged  their  original  dominion, 
and  become  the  authors  of  Europe  instead  of 
the  authors  of  Denmark.  It  would  be  loss  of 
time  to  speak  of  the  fine  arts  in  Denmark: 
they  hardly  exist. 

We  have  been  compelled  to  pass  over  many 
parts  of  Mr.  Catteau's  book  more  precipitately 
than  we  could  have  wished ;  but  we  hope  we 
have  said  and  exhibited  enough  of  it,  to  satisfy 
the  public  that  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  very 
valuable  publication.  The  two  great  requisites 
for  his  undertaking,  moderation  and  industiy, 
we  are  convinced  this  gentleman  possesses  io 
an  eminent  degree.  He  represents  every  thing 
without  preju£ce,  and  he  represents  every  thing 
authentically.  The  same  cool  and  judicious 
disposition  which  clears  him  from  the  spirit 
of  party,  makes  him  perhaps  cautious  in  exc  *ss. 
We  are  convinced  that  every  thing  he  says 
is  true ;  but  we  have  been  sometimes  induced 
to  suspect  that  we  do  not  see  the  whole  truth. 
Alter  all,  perhaps,  he  has  told  as  much  truth 
as  he  could  do,  compatibly  with  the  opporttuily 
of  telling  any.  A  person  more  disposed  to 
touch  upon  critical  and  ofiensive  subjects 
might  not  have  submitted  as  diligently  to  the 
investigation  of  truth,  with  which  passion 
was  not  concerned.  How  few  writers  are,  at 
the  same  time,  laborious,  impartial,  and  in- 
trepid ! 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  witboni 
expressing  the  high  sense  we  entertain  of  the 
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onpoilaiice  of  such  researches  as  those  in 
vfaich  Mr.  Catteau  has  been  engaged.  They 
mas'  form  the  basis  of  all  interior  regulations, 
ud  ught  principally  to  influence  the  conduct 
of  e/ery  country  in  its  relations  towards  fo- 
reign powers.  As  they  contain  the  best  esti- 
mate of  the  wealth  and  happiness  of  a  people, 
tb«y  bring  theory  to  the  strictest  test;  and 
messure,  better  than  all  reasoning,  the  wisdom 
with  which  laws  are  made,  and  the  mildness 
with  which  they  are  administered.  If  such 
jndicioas  and  elaborate  sunreys  of  the  state 
of  this  and  other  countries  in  Europe,  had 
Veen  made  from  time  to  time  for  the  last  two 


centuries,  they  would  have  quickened  and 
matured  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  the 
art  of  governing  by  throwing  light  on  the  spi* 
rit  and  tendency  of  laws;  they  would  have 
checked  the  spirit  of  officious  interference  in 
legislation;  have  softened  persecution,  and 
expanded  narrow  conceptions  of  national  po* 
licy.  The  happiness  of  a  nation  would  have 
been  proclaimed  by  the  fulness  of  its  gamers, 
and  the  multitudes  of  its  sheep  and  oxen ;  and 
rulers  might  sometimes  have  sacrificed  their 
schemes  of  ambition,  or  their  imfeeling  splen- 
dour, at  the  detail  of  silent  fields,  empty  har- 
bours, and  famished  peasants. 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  RESIDENCE  OF  THE  CLERGY.* 


[Edhtburok  Review,  1603.] 


This  pamphlet  is  the  production  of  a  gen- 
daaan  who  has  acquired  a  right  to  teach  the 
dades  of  the  clerical  character  by  fulfilling 
them;  and  who  has  exercised  that  right  in  the 
present  instance,  with  honour  to  himself,  and 
benefit  to  the  public.  From  the  particular 
character  of  understanding  evinced  in  this 
work,  we  should  conceive  Dr.  Sturges  to  pos- 
sess a  very  powerful  claim  to  be  heard  on  all 
qoestions  referable  to  the  decision  of  practi- 
cable good  sen^  He  has  availed  himself  of 
his  experience  to  observe ;  and  of  his  observa- 
tion, to  judge  well :  he  neither  loves  his  pro- 
fession too  Utile,  nor  too  much ;  is  alive  to  its 
interests,  without  being  insensible  to  those  of 
the  commuBity  at  large;  and  treats  of  those 
points  where  his  previous  habits  might  render 
a  little  intemperance  venial,  as  well  as  proba- 
ble, with  the  most  perfect  good  humour  and 
moderation. 

As  exceptions  to  the  general  and  indisputa- 
ble principle  of  residence,  Pr.  Sturges  urges 
the  smallness  of  some  livings ;  the  probability 
that  their  incumbents  be  engaged  in  the  task 
of  education,  or  in  ecclesiastical  duty,  in  situa- 
tions where  their  talents  may  be  more  appro- 
priately and  importantly  employed.  Dr.  Stur- 
ges is  also  of  opinion,  that  the  power  of  en- 
forcing residence,  under  certain  limits,  should 
be  invested  in  the  bishops ;  and  that  the  acts 
prohibiting  the  clergy  to  hold  or  cultivate  land 
should  be  in  a  great  measure  repealed. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  two  cases  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Sturges,  of  the  clergjrman  who 
may  keep  a  school,  or  be  engaged  in  the  duty 
of  some  parish  not  his  own,  will  be  attended 
to  in  the  construction  of  the  approaching  bill, 
and  admitted  as  pleas  for  non-residence.  It 
certainly  is  better  that  a  clergyman  should  do 
the  doty  of  his  own  benefice,  rather  than  of 
my  other.  But  the  injury  done  to  the  com- 
mnnity,  is  not  commensurate  with  the  vexa- 
tion imposed  upon  the  individual.  Such  a 
ineasnre  is  cither  too  harsh,  not  to  become 

*  Tluuffkta  on  the  Betiiewef  of  tiU  CUrgy.  By  Johm 
•WB©E»,  LL.  D. 


obsolete;  or,  by  harassing  the  clergy  with  a 
very  severe  restriction,  to  gain  a  very  dispro- 
portionate good  to  the  community,  would  bring 
the  profession  into  disrepute,  and  have  a  ten- 
dency to  introduce  a  class  of  men  into  the 
church,  of  less  liberal  manners,  education,  and 
connection ;  points  of  the  utmost  importance, 
in  our  present  state  of  religion  and  wealth. 
Nothing  has  enabled  men  to  do  wrong  with 
impunity  so  much  as  the  extreme  severity  of 
the  penalties  with  which  the  law  has  threatened 
them.  The  only  method  to  insure  success  to 
the  bill  for  enforcing  ecclesiastical  residence, 
is  to  consult  the  convenience  of  the  clergy  in 
its  construction,  as  far  as  is  possibly  consist- 
ent with  the  object  desired,  and  even  to  sacri 
fice  something  that  aught  to  be  done,  in  order 
that  much  may  be  done.  Upon  this  principle, 
the  clergyman  should  not  be  confined  to  his 
parsonage-house,  but  to  the  precincts  of  his: 
parish.  Some  advantage  would  certainly  at- 
tend the  residence  of  the  clergy  in  their  official 
mansions ;  but,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
the  good  one  party  would  obtain,  bears  no  sort 
of  proportion  to  the  evil  the  other  would 
sufi*er. 

Upon  the  propriety  of  investing  the  bench 
of  bishops  with  a  power  of  enforcing  resi- 
dence, we  confess  ourselves  to  entertain  very 
serious  doubts.  A  bishop  has  frequently  a 
very  temporary  interest  in  his  diocese :  he  haj 
favours  to  ask;  and  he  must  grant  them. 
Leave  of  absence  will  be  granted  to  powerful 
intercession ;  and  refused,  upon  stronger  pleas, 
to  men  without  friends.  Bishops  are  frequently 
men  advanced  in  years,  or  immersed  in  study. 
A  single  person  who  compels  many  others  to 
their  duty,  has  much  odium  to  bear,  and  much 
activity  to  exert.  A  bishop  is  subject  to  ca- 
price, and  enmity,  and  passion,  in  common 
with  other  individuals ;  there  is  some  danger, 
also,  that  his  power  over  the  clergy  may  be 
converted  to  a  political  purpose.  From  innu* 
merable  causes,  which  might  be  reasoned 
upon  to  great  length,  we  are  apprehensive  the 
object  of  the  legislature  will  be  entirely  frus- 
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trated  in  a  lew  years,  if  it  be  committed  to 
espiscopal  superintendence  and  care ;  though, 
upon  the  first  view  of  the  subject,  no  other 
scheme  can  appear  so  natural  and  so  wise. 

Dr.  Siurges  observes,  that  after  all  the  con- 
ceiyable  justifications  of  non-residence  are 
enumerated  in  the  act,  many  others  must  from 
time  to  time  occur,  and  indicate  the  propriety 
of  vesting  somewhere  a  discretionary  power. 
If  this  be  true  of  the  penalties  by  which  the 
clergy  are  governed,  it  is  equally  true  of  all 
other  penal  laws ;  and  the  law  should  extend 
to  every  ofience  the  contingency  of  discre- 
tionary omission.  The  objection  to  this  sys- 
tem is,  that  it  trusts  too  much  to  the  sagacity 
and  the  probity  of  the  judge,  and  exposes  a 
cotmtry  to  the  partial,  lax,  and  corrupt  admi- 
nistration of  its  laws.  It  is  certainly  incon- 
venient, in  many  cases,  to  have  no  other  guide 
to  resort  to  but  the  unaccommodating  man- 
dates of  an  act  of  Parliament :  yet,  of  the  two 
inconveniences,  it  is  the  least  Tt  is  some  pal- 
liation of  the  evils  of  discretionary  power, 
that  it  should  be  exercised  (as  by  the  court 
of  chancery^  in  the  face  of  day,  and  that  the 
moderator  of  law  should  himself  be  moderated 
by  the  force  of  precedent  and  opinion*  A 
bishop  will  exercise  his  discretionary  power 
in  the  dark ;  he  is  at  full  liberty  to  depart  to- 
morrow from  the  precedent  he  has  established 
to-day;  and  to  apply  the  same  decisions  to 
different,  or  different  decisions  to  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, as  his  humour  or  interest  may 
dictate.  Such  power  may  be  exercised  well 
under  one  judge  of  extraordinary  integrity; 
but  it  is  not  very  probable  he  will  find  a  pro- 
per successor.  To  suppose  a  series  of*  men 
so  much  superior  to  temptation,  and  to  con- 
struct a  system  of  church  government  upon 
such  a  supposition,  is  to  build  upon  sand,  with 
materials  not  more  durable  than  the  founda- 
tion. 

Sir  William  Scott  has  made  it  very  clear,  by 
his  excellent  speech,  that  it  is  not  possible,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  revenues  of  the  En- 
glish church,  to  apply  a  radical  cure  to  the 
evil  of  non«residence.    It  is  there  stated,  that 


out  of  11,700  livings,  there  are  6000  under 
soil  per  annum  /  many  of  those,  20^,  90L,  and 
some  as  low  asZLorZL  per  annum.  In  such 
a  state  of  endowment,  all  idea  of  rigid  resi* 
dence  is  out  of  the  question.  Emoluments 
which  a  footman  would  spurn,  can  hardly  r^ 
compense  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.  A  mere 
palliation  is  all  that  can  be  applied;  and  these 
are  the  ingredients  of  which  we  wish  such  a 
palliation  should  be  composed : — 

1.  Let  the  clergymen  have  the  full  liberty  of 
farming,  and  be  put  in  this  respect  exactly  upoi 
a  footing  with  laymen. 

2.  Power  to  reside  in  any  other  house  io 
the  parish,  as  well  as  the  parsonage-house,  and 
to  be  absent  five  months  in  the  year. 

3.  Schoolmasters,  and  ministers  bond  Jldi 
discharging  ministerial  functions  in  another 
parish,  exempt  from  residence. 

4.  Penalties  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
livings,  and  number  of  times  the  offence  has 
been  committed. 

5.  Common  informers  to  sue  as  at  present: 
though  probabltf  it  might  be  right  to  make  the 
name  of  one  parishioner  a  necessary  addition; 
and  a  proof  of  non-residence  might  be  made  to 
operate  as  a  nonsuit  in  an  action  for  tithes. 

6.  No  action  for  non-residence  to  lie  where 
the  benefice  was  less  than  601  per  annum,' 
and  the  powers  of  bishops  to  remain  precisely 
as  they  are. 

These  indulgences  would  leave  the  clergj 
without  excuse,  would  reduce  the  infonnatioos 
to  a  salutary  number,  and  diminish  the  odium 
consequent  upon  them,  by  directing  their  ef- 
fects against  men  who  regard  church  prefer- 
ment merely  as  a  source  of  revenue,  not  as  an 
obligation  to  the  discharge  of  important  duties. 

We  venture  to  prognosticate,  that  a  bill  of 
greater  severity  either  will  not  pass  the  House 
of  Commons,  or  will  fail  of  its  object.'  Con- 
sidering the  times  and  circumstances,  we  aiv 
convinced  we  have  stated  the  greater t  quan- 
tum of  atUUnabh  good ;  which  of  course  vill 
not  be  attained,  by  the  customary  error,  of  at- 
tending to  what;  is  desirable  to  be  done,  raihei 
than  to  what  it  is  practicable  to  do. 
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TRAVELS  FEOM  PALESTINE.* 

[Edihbvroh  Rxyiiw,  1807.] 


Iv  the  year  1432,  many  great  lords  in  the 
(!!)2aimons  of  Burgundy,  holding  offices  under 
Dnke  Philip  le  Bon,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Je- 
rusalem. Among  them  was  his  first  esqnire- 
earrer  La  Brocquldre,  who,  having  performed 
many  devout  pilgrimages  in  Palestine,  re- 
mmed  sick  to  Jerusalem,  and  during  his  con- 
ralescence,  formed  the  bold  scheme  of  return- 
ing to  France  over  land.  This  led  him  to 
trareree  the  western  parts  of  Asia,  and  East- 
f m  Europe ;  and,  during  the  whole  journey, 
except  towards  the  end  of  it,  he  passed  through 
the  dominions  of  the  Musselmen.  The  execu- 
tion of  such  a  journey,  even  at  this  day, 
vould  not  be  without  difficulty;  and  it  was 
then  thought  to  be  impossible.  It  was  in  vain 
that  his  companions  attempted  to  dissuade 
him ;  he  was  obstinate ;  and,  setting  out,  over- 
came every  obstacle ;  returned  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1433,  and  presented  himself  to  the 
Dake  in  his  Saracen  dress,  and  on  the  horse 
Thich  had  carried  him  during  the  whole  of 
his  journey.  The  duke,  after  the  fashion  of 
great  people,  conceiving  that  the  glory  of  his 
esquire-carver  was  his  own,  caused  the  work 
to  be  printed  and  published. 

The  following  is  a  brief  extract  of  this  va- 
riant person's  peregrinations.  ^  After  perform- 
ing the  customary  pilgrimages,  we  went,"  says 
LaBrocquiere,  "  to  the  mountain  where  Jesus 
Tasted  forty  days;  to  Jordan,  where  he  was 
haptized ;  to  the  church  of  St.  Martha,  where 
Lazarus  was  raised  from  the  dead ;  to  Bethle- 
hem, where  he  was  born ;  to  the  birth-place  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist;  to  the  house  of  Zacha- 
riah ;  and,  lastly,  to  the  holy  cross,  where  the 
tree  grew  that  formed  the  real  cross."    From 
Jerusalem  the  first  gentleman-carver  betook 
himself  to  Mount  Sinai,  paying  pretty  hand- 
somely to  the  Saracens  for  that  privilege. 
These  infidels  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  pre- 
vented the  Christian  pilgrims  from  indu.ging 
their  curiosity  and  devotion  in  visiting  the 
most  interesting  evangelical  objects  in  the 
Holy  Land ;  but,  after  charging  a  good  round 
price  for  this  gratification,  contented  them- 
selves with  occasionally  kicking  them,  and 
fitting  upon  them.    In  his  way  to  Mount  Si- 
nai, the  esquire-carver  passed  through  the  Val- 
ley of  Hebron,  where  he  tells  us,  Adam  was 
created;  and  from  thenee  to  Gaza,  where  they 
showed  him  the  columns  of  the  building  which 
Samson  pulled  down ;  though,  of  the  identity 
of  the  building,  the  esquire  seems  to  entertain 
some  doubts.    At  (9aza  five  of  his  companions 
fell  sick  and  returned  to  Jerusalem.    The  se- 
cond day's  journey  in  the  desert  the  carver 
fell  ill  also^-^retumed  to  Gaza,  where  he  was 

*  71«  TmtU  tf  0cr(r««4lM  i»  l«  Ffwcf «i^  firrt  £*• 
r»t.Cmr%T  u  PkHip  U  Bra,  lHk»  of  Burgnndf,  iwimg 
U'  resrt  143S,  1433.— Tranilated  from  the  Frettcb,  by 
Tbohas  JoRirn.  Esq. 


cured  by  a  Samaritan,— and  finding  his  way 
back  to  Jerusalem,  hired  some  pleasant  lodg 
ings  on  Mount  Sion. 

Before  he  proceeded  on  his  grand  expedi* 
tion  over  land,  he  undertook  a  little  expedition 
to  Nazareth,  hearing,  first  of  all,  divine  service 
at  the  Cordeliers,  and  imploring,  at  the  tomb 
of  our  lady,  her  protection  for  his  journey. 
From  Jerusalem  their  first  stage  was  Acre, 
where  they  gave  up  their  intended  expedition, 
and  repaired  to  Baruth,  whence  Sir  Samson 
de  Lalaing  and  the  author  sallied  afresh,  un- 
der better  auspices,  to  Damascus.  He  speaks 
with  great  pleasure  of  the  valley  where  Noah 
built  the  ark,  through  which  valley  he  passed 
in  his  way  to  Damascus ;  upon  entering  which 
town  he  was  knocked  down  by  a  Saracen  for 
wearing  an  ugly  hat, — as  he  probably  would 
be  in  London  for  the  same  offence  in  ihe  year 
1807.  At  Damascus,  he  informs  us  the  Chris- 
tians are  locked  up  every  night, — as  they  are 
in  English  workhouses,  night  and  day,  when 
they  happen  to  be  poor.  The  greatest  misfor- 
tune attendant  upon  this  Damascene  incarce- 
ration, is  the  extreme  irregularity  with  which 
the  doors  are  opened  in  the  morning,  their 
janitor  having  no  certain  hour  of  quitting  his 
bed.  At  Damascus,  he  saw  the  place  where 
St.  Paul  had  a  vision.  **  I  saw  also,"  says  he, 
"  the  stone  from  which  Sl  George  mounted  his 
horse,  when  he  went  to  combat  the  dragon* 
It  is  two  feet  square;  and  they  say  that,  when 
formerly  the  Saracens  attempted  to  carry  it 
away,  in  spite  of  all  the  strength  they  em- 
ployed, they  could  not  succeed."  After  hav- 
ing seen  Damascus,  he  returns  witA  Sir  Sam- 
son to  Baruth ;  and  communicates  his  inten- 
tions of  returning  over  land  to  France  to  his 
companions.  They  state  to  him  the  astonish- 
ing difficulties  he  will  have  to  overcome  in  the 
execution  of  so  extraordinary  a  project;  but 
the  admirable  carver,  determined  to  make  no 
bones,  and  to  cut  his  way  through  every  ob- 
stacle, persists  in  his  scheme,  and  bids  them  a 
final  adieu.  He  is  determined,  however,  not 
to  be  baflied  in  his  subordinate  expedition  to 
Nazareth ;  and,  having  now  got  rid  of  his  timid 
companions,  accomplishes  it  with  ease.  We 
shall  here  present  our  readers  with  an  extract 
from  tikis  part  of  his  journal,  requesting  them 
to  admire  the  naif  manner  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  vestiges  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

''Acre,  though  in  a  plain  of  about  four 
leagues  in  extent,  is  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  mountains,  and  on  the  fourth  by  the  sea. 
I  made  acquaintance  there  with  a  Venetian 
merchant  called  Aubert  Franc,  who  received 
me  well,  and  procured  me  much  useful  infor- 
mation respecting  my  two  pilgrimages,  by 
which  I  profited.  With  the  aid  of  his  advice, 
I  took  the  road  to  Nazareth;  and,  having 
crossed  an  extensive  plain,  came  to  th(*  foun- 
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tain,  the  water  of  which  our  Lord  changed  into 
wine  at  the  marriage  of  Arch^tr^lin;  it  is 
near  a  village  where  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have 
been  bcm. 

*<  Nazareth  is  another  large  village,  built 
between  two  mountains ;  but  the  place  where 
the  angel  Gabriel  came  to  announce  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  that  she  would  be  a  mother,  is  in 
a  pitiful  state.  The  church  that  had  been  there 
built  is  entirely  destroyed;  and  of  the  house 
wherein  our  lady  was  when  the  angel  ap- 
peared to  her,  not  the  smallest  remnant  exists. 

**Trom  Nazareth  I  went  to  Mount  Tabor, 
the  place  where  the  transfiguration  of  our  Lord, 
and  many  other  miracles  took  effect  These 
pasturages  attract  the  Arabs  who  come  thither 
with  their  beasts ;  and  I  was  forced  to  engage 
four  additional  men  as  an  escort,  two  of  whom 
were  Arabs.  The  ascent  of  the  mountain  is 
rugged,  because  there  is  no  road;  I  performed 
it  on  the  back  of  a  mule,  but  it  took  me  two 
hours.  The  summit  is  terminated  by  an  al- 
most circular  plain  of  about  two  bow-shots  in 
length,  and  one  in  width.  It  was  formerly  en- 
closed with  walls,  the  ruins  of  which,  and  the 
ditches,  are  still  visible :  within  the  wall,  and 
around  it,  were  several  churches,  and  one  es- 
pecially, where,  although  in  ruins,  full  pardon 
for  vice  and  sin  is  gained^ 

**  We  went  to  lodge  at  Samaria,  because  I 
wished  to  see  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  where  it  is 
said  8l  Peter  was  accustomed  to  fish ;  and, 
by  so  doing,  some  pardons  may  be  gained,  for 
it  was  the  ember  week  of  September.  The 
Moucre  left  me  to  myself  the  whole  day.  Sa- 
maria is  situated  on  the  extremity  of  a  moun- 
tain- We  entered  at  the  close  of  day,  and  left 
it  at  midnight  to  visit  the  lake.  The  Moucre 
had  proposed  this  hour  to  evade  the  tribute 
exacted  from  all  who  go  thither;  but  the 
night  hindered  me  from  seeing  the  surround- 
ing country. 

"I  went  first  to  Joseph's  Well,  so  called 
from  his  being  cast  into  it  by  his  brethren. 
There  is  a  handsome  mosque  near  it,  which  I 
entered  with  my  Moucre,  pretending  to  be  a 
Saracen. 

**  Further  on  is  a  s^one  bridge  over  the  Jar- 
don,  called  Jacob's  Bridge,  on  account  of  a 
house  hard  by,  said  to  be  the  residence  of  that 
patriarch.  The  river  flows  from  a  gentle  lake 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  to  the  north- 
west, on  which  Namcardin  has  a  very  hand- 
some castle.." — (pp.  122 — 128.) 

From  Damascus,  to  which  he  returns  after 
his  expedition  to  Nazareth,  the  first  carver  of 
Philip  le  Bon  sets  out  with  the  caravan  for 
Bursa*  Before  he  begins  upon  his  journey, 
he  expatiates  with  much  satisfaction  upon  the 
admirable  method  of  shoeing  horses  at  Damas- 
cus^— a  panegyric  which  certainly  gives  us 
the  lowest  ideas  of  that  art  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  le  Bon;  for, it  appears  that,  out  of  fifty 
days,  his  horse  was  lame  for  twenty-one,  owing 
lu  this  iugenioas  method  of  shoeing.  As  a 
mark  of  gratitude  to  the  leader  of  the  caravan, 
Ihe  esquire  presents  him  with  a  pot  of  green 
ginger;  and  the  caravan  proceeds.  Before  it 
has  advanced  one  day's  journey,  the  esquire, 
however,  deviates  from  the  road,  to  pay  his 
devoirs  to  a  miraculous  image  of  our  Lady  of 


Serdenay,  which  always  sweats — not  ordinary 
sudorific  matter — ^but  an  oil  of  great  ecclesias- 
tical efficacy.  While  travelling  with  the  cara- 
van, he  learnt  to  sit  cross-legged,  got  drunk 
privately,  and  was  nearly  mundered  by  some 
Saracens,  who  discovered  that  he  had  money. 
In  some  parts  of  Syria,  M.  de  la  Brocqnicrr 
met  with  an  opinion,  which  must  have  been 
extremely  favourable  to  the  spirit  of  proselyi- 
ism,  in  so  very  hot  a  country— an  opinion 
that  the  infidels  have  a  very  bad  smell,  and  tha: 
this  is  only  to  be  removed  by  baptism.  But  as 
the  baptism  was  according  to  the  Greek  ritual, 
by  total  immersion,  Bertrandon  seems  to  have 
a  distant  suspicion  that  this  miracle  may  be 
resolved  into  the  simple  phenomenon  of  wash- 
ing. He  speaks  well  of  the  Turks,  and  repre- 
sents them,  to  our  surprise,  as  a  very  gay, 
laughing  people.  We  thought  Turkish  gravity 
had  been  almost  proverbial.  The  natives  of 
the  countries  through  which  we  passed  pray 
(says  he)  for  the  conversion  of  Christiaas; 
and  especially  request  that  there  may  be  never 
sent  among  them  again  such  another  terrible 
man  as  Godfrey  of  Boulogne.  At  Couhongae 
the  caravan  broke  up ;  and  here  he  quitt^  a 
Mameluke  soldier,  who  had  kept  him  oompaay 
during  the  whole  of  the  journey,  and  to  whose 
courage  and  fidelity  Europe,  Philip  le  Bon,  and 
Mr.  Johnes  of  Hafod,  are  principally  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  the  first  esquire-carver. 

"I  bade  adieu,**  he  says,  **to  my  Mameloke. 
This  good  man,  whose  nam^  was  Mohammed, 
had  done  me  innumerable  dervices.  He  was 
very  charitable,  and  never  reiased  alms  when 
asked  in  the  name  of  God.  It  was  through 
charity  he  had  been  so  kind  to  me ;  and  I  must 
confess  that,  without  his  assistance,  I  could 
not  have  performed  my  journey  without  in- 
curring the  greatest  danger;  auJ  that  had  it 
not  been  for  his  kindness,  I  should  often  have 
been  exposed  to  cold  and  hunger,  and  much 
embarrassed  with  my  horse. 

**  On  taking  leave  of  him,  I  was  desirous  of 
showing  my  gratitude;  but  he  would  not  ac- 
cept of  any  thing  except  a  piece  of  cur  fine 
European  cloth  to  cover  his  head,  which  seem- 
ed to  please  him  much.  He  told  me  all  the 
occasions  that  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  oa 
which,  if  it  had  not  been  for  him,  I  should  have 
run  risks  of  being  assassinated,  and  wanted 
me  to*be  very  circumspect  in  my  connections 
with  the  Saracens,  for  that  there  were  among 
them  some  as  wicked  as  the  Franks.  I  write 
this  to  recall  to  my  reader's  memory,  that  the 
person  who,  from  his  love  to  God,  did  me  sc 
many  and  essential  kindnesses,  was  a  man 
not  of  our  faith."— (pp.  198, 197.) 

For  the  rest  of  the  journey,  he  travelled  with 
the  family  of  the  leader  of  the  caravan,  withoat 
any  occurrence  more  remarkable  than  those 
we  have  already  noticed ;— arrived  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  passed  through  Germany  to 
the  court  of  Philip  le  Bon.  Here  his  narrative 
concludes.  Nor  does  the  carver  vouchsafe  to 
inform  us  of  the  changes  which  time  had  made 
in  the  appetite  of  that  great  prince,— whether 
veal  was  more  pleasing  to  him  Uian  Iambi— if 
his  favourite  morsels  were  suil  in  request,-— 
if  animal  succulence  were  as  grateful  to  him 
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ts  belbre  the  departure  of  the  carverr— or  if 
thif  semisanguioeoas  partiality  had  given  way 
to  a  uste  for  cinereous  and  torrefied  meats. 
All  these  things  the  first  esquire^anrer  might 
bAve  said, — none  of  them  he  does  say^— nor 
does  Mr.  Johnes  of  Hafod  sapply»  hy  any 
ut^aarian  conjectures  of  his  own,  the  dis- 
tressiag  silence  of  the  original.    Saying  sach 


omissions,  there  is  something  pleasant  in  the 
narrative  of  this  arch-divider  of  fowls.  He  is 
an  honest,  brave,  liberal  man;  and  tells  bis 
singular  story  with  great  brevity  and  plainness. 
We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Johnes  for  the  amuse- 
ment he  has  afibrded  us ;  and  we  hope  he  will 
persevere  in  his  gentlemanlike,  honourable, 
and  useful  occupations 


LETTER*  ON  THE  CURATE'S  SALARY  BILL.t 


[Edutbuiiob  Rbvibw,  1808.] 


Tn  poverty  of  curates  has  long  been  a 
fafoarite  tbeme  with  novelists,  sentimental 
UNirists,  and  elegiac  poets.  But  notwith> 
ttsodjflg  the  known  accuracy  of  this  class  of 
philosophers,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  misconception  in  the 
popular  estimate  of  the  amount  of  the  evil. 

A  very  great  proportion  of  all  the  curacies 
is  England  are  filled  with  men  to  whom  the 
emolament  is  a  matter  of  subordinate  import- 
lace.  They  are  filled  by  young  gentlemen 
who  have  recently  left  college,  who  of  ^^course 
ire  able  to  subsist  as  they  had  subsisted  for 
seven  years  before,  and  who  are  glad  to  have 
ao  opportunity,  on  any  terms,  of  acquiring  a 
practical  familiarity  with  the  duties  of  their 
profession.  They  move  away  from  them  to 
higher  situations  as  vacancies  occur;  and 
Dike  way  for  a  new  race  of  ecclesiastical 
apprentices.  To  those  men,  the  smallness  of 
the  appointment  is  a  grievance  of  no  very 
great  magnitude ;  nor  is  it  fair  with  relation  to 
them,  to  represent  the  ecclesiastical  order  as 
degraded  by  the  indigence  to  which  some  of 
its  members  are  condemned.  With  regard, 
again,  to  those  who  lake  curacies  merely  as  a 
means  of  subsistence,  and  with  the  prospect 
of  remaining  permanently  in  that  situation,  it 
is  certain  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them 
ire  persons  bom  in  a  very  humble  rank  in 
society,  and  accustomed  to  no  greater  opulence 
thin  that  of  an  ordinary  curate.  There  are 
Kareely  any  of  those  persons  who  have  taken 
1  degree  in  an  university,  and  not  very  many 
who  have  resided  there  at  all.  Now  the  son 
of  a  small  Welsh  farmer,  who  works  hard 
every  day  for  less  Uian  40L  a  year,  has  no 
great  reason  to  complain  of  degradation  or 
disappointment,  if  he  get  from  602.  to  100/. 
for  a  moderate  portion  of  labour  one  day  in 
seven.  The  situation,  accordingly,  is  looked 
upon  by  these  people  as  extremely  eligible ; 
and  there  is  a  great  competition  for  curacies, 
even  as  they  are  now  provided.    The  amount 


*  jS  UtUr  to  tMs  JUght  BtnamtM*  8p§neer  P$reemd,  9% 
iM^  Mii»«etotf  wtth  kit  Bill,  nsw  unitr  Dfaewfion  m 
PcrlMMaC,  for  imyratrinf  tk§  SUitatiou  i/  StifttMurf 
VwaiiM.   8to.    Hatcliard.  London.    1806. 

t  Now  we  are  all  dead,  ft  may  be  amntfiif  to  ftate 
itat  I  was  excited  to  this  ankle  by  8tr  WilUam  flcott, 
wlMkroafbt  oae  tbe  book  in  his  poeket;  and  begged  I 
woeld  attend  to  it,  careflilly  coneeaUng  bit  name;  my 
•VD  o^taiou  happened  entirely  to  agree  with  ble. 


of  the  evil,  then,  as  to  the  curates  themselves^ 
cannot  be  considered  as  very  enormous,  when 
there  are  so  few  who  either  actually  feel,  or 
are  entitled  to  feel,  much  discontent  on  the 
subject  The  late  regulations  about  residence, 
too,  by  diminishing  the  iotal  number  of  cu« 
rates,  will  obviously  throw  that  ofiice  chiefly 
into  the  hands  of  the  well  educated  and  com- 
paratively independent  young  men,  who  seek 
for  the  situation  rather  for  practice  than  pro- 
fit, and  do  not  complain  of  the  want  of  emolu- 
ment 

Still  we  admit  it  to  be  an  evil,  that  the  resi- 
dent; clergyman  of  a  parish  should  not  be  ena- 
bled to  hold  a  respectable  rank  in  society  from 
the  regular  emoluments  of  his  olBce.  But  it 
is  an  evil  which  does  not  exist  ezclnsively 
among  curates ;  and  which,  wherever  it  exists, 
we  are  afraid  is  irremediable,  without  the  de- 
struction of  the  Episcopal  church,  or  the  aug- 
mentation of  its  patrimony.  More  than  one- 
half  of  the  livings  in  England  are  under  SOIL 
a  year ;  and  the  whole  income  of  the  church, 
including  that  of  the  bishops,  if  thrown  into  a 
common  fund,  would  not  afifi>rd  above  1802.  for 
each  living.  Unless  Mr.  Perceval,  therefore, 
will  raise  an  additional  million  or  two  for  the 
church,  there  muti  be  poor  curates^ — and  poor 
rectors  also;  and  unless  he  is  to  reduce  the 
Episcopal  hierarchy  to  the  republican  equality 
of  our  Presbyterian  model,  ho  must  submit  to 
very  considerable  inequalities  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  inadequate  provision. 

Instead  of  applying  any  of  these  remedies, 
ho  we  verr— instead  of  proposing  to  increase 
the  income  of  the  church,  or  to  raise  a  fund 
for  its  lowest  servants  by  a  general  assess* 
ment  upon  those  who  are  more  opnlenty— in- 
stead of  even  trying  indirectly  to  raise  the  pay 
of  curates,  by  raising  their  qualifications  .n 
respect  of  regular  education,  Mr.  Perceval  has 
been  able,  after  long  and  profound  study,  to 
find  no  better  cure  for  the  endemic  poverty  of 
curates,  than  to  ordain  all  rectors  of  a  certain 
income  to  pay  them  one-fifth  part  of  their 
emoluments,  and  to  vest  certain  alarming 
powers  in  the  bishops  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling their  appointment  Now  this  scheme, 
it  appears  to  us,  has  all  the  faults  which  it  is 
possible  for  such  a  scheme  to  have.  It  is 
unjust  and  partial  in  its  principle^ — ^it  is  evi- 
dently altogether  and  utterly  ineflicient  for  the 
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correction  of  the  evil  in  qnestionr— and  it  in- 
troduces other  evils  infinitely  greater  than  that 
which  it  vainly  proposes  to  abolish. 

To  this  project,  however,  for  increasing  the 
salary  of  curates,  Mr.  Perceval  has  been  so 
long  and  so  obstinately  partial,  that  he  re- 
turned to  the  charge  in  the  last  session  of  Par- 
liament, for  the  third  time ;  and  experienced, 
in  spite  of  his  present  high  situation,  the  same 
defeat  which  had  baffled  him  in  his  previous 
attempts. 

Though  the  subject  is  gone  by  once  more 
for  the  present,  we  cannot  abstain  from  be- 
stowing a  little  gentle  violence  to  aid  its 
merited  descent  into  the  gulf  of  oblivion,  and 
to  extinguish,  if  possible,  that  resurgent  prin- 
ciple which  has  so  often  disturbed  the  serious 
business  of  the  country,  and  averted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  from  the  great  scenes  that 
are  acting  in  the  world— to  search  for  some 
golden  medium  between  the  selfishness  of  the 
sacred  principal,  and  the  rapacity  of  the  sacred 
deputy. 

If  church  property  is  to  be  preserved,  that 
precedent  is  not  without  danger  which  dis- 
poses at  once  of  a  fifth  of  all  the  valuable 
livings  in  England.  We  do  not  advance  this 
as  an  argument  of  any  great  importance 
against  the  bill,  but  only  as  an  additional  rea- 
son why  its  utility  should  be  placed  in  the 
clearest  point  of  view,  before  it  can  attain  the 
assent  of  well-wishers  to  the  English  establish- 
ment. 

Our  first  and  greatest  objection  to  such  a 
measure,  is  the  increase  of  power  which  it 
gives  to  the  bench  of  bishops^— an  evil  which 
may  produce  the  most  serious  effects,  by 
placing  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  under  the 
absolute  control  of  men  who  are  themselves 
so  much  under  the  influence  of  the  crown. 
This,  indeed,  has  been  pretty  effectually  ac- 
complished, by  the  late  residence  bill  of  Sir 
WilUam  Scott;  and  our  objection  to  the  pre- 
sent bill  is,  that  it  tends  to  augment  that  ex- 
cessive power  before  conferred  on  the  prelacy. 

If  a  clergyman  lives  in  a  situation  which  is 
destroying  his  constitution,  he  cannot  ex- 
change with  a  brother  clergyman  without  the 
consent  of  the  bishop ;  in  whose  hands,  under 
such  circumstances,  his  life  and  death  are 
actually  placed.  If  he  wishes  to  cultivate  a 
little  land  for  his  amusement  or  better  sup- 
port^— ^he  cannot  do  it  without  the  license  of 
the  bishop.  If  he  wishes  to  spend  the  last 
three  or  four  months  with  a  declining  wife  or 
child  at  some  spot  where  better  medical  assist- 
ance can  be  procured— he  cannot  do  so  with- 
out permission  of  the  bishop.  If  he  is  struck 
with  palsy,  or  racked  ^with  stone— ^e  bishop 
can  confine  him  in  the  most  remote  village  in 
England^  In  short,  the  power  which  the 
bishops  at  present  possess  over  their  clergy 
is  so  enormous,  that  none  but  a  fool  or  a  mi^- 
man  would  think  of  compromising  his  future 
happiness,  by  giving  the  most  remote  cause 
of  offence  to  his  diocesan.  We  ought  to  re- 
collect, however,  that  the  clergy  constitute  a 
liody  of  12  or  15,000  educated  persons;  that 
ihe  whole  concern  of  education  devolves  upon 
rhcm ;  that  some  share  of  the  talents  and  in- 
fc'rmation  which  exist  in  the  country  mu.«t 


naturally  fall  to  their  lot ;  and  that  the  com 
plete  subjugation  of  such  a  body  of  me  i  can 
not,  in  any  point  of  view,  be  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  a  free  country. 

It  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  the  good  character 
of  bishops.  Bishops  are  men ;  not  always  the 
wisest  of  men ;  not  alwa3rs  preferred  for  emi- 
nent virtues  and  talents,  or  for  any  g\Dod  resk 
son  whatever  known  to  ihe  public.  They  are 
almost  always  devoid  of  striking  and  indeco- 
rous vices ;  but  a  man  may  be  very  shallov, 
very  arrogant,  and  very  vindictive,  though  a 
bishop ;  and  pursue  with  unrelenting  hatred  a 
suboidinate  clergyman,  whose  principles  he 
dislikes,*  and  whose  genius  he  fears.  BishopSj 
besides,  are  subject  to  the  infirmities  of  old  age, 
like  other  men ;  and  in  the  decay  of  strength 
and  imderstanding,  will  be  governed  as  other 
men  are,  by  daughters  and  wives,  andwk> 
ever  ministers  to  their  daily  comforts.  We 
have'  no  doubt  that  such  cases  sometiraes  oe- 
cnr;  and  produce,  whenever  they  do  occur,  a 
very  capricious  administration  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs.f  As  the  power  of  enforcing  resi- 
dence must  be  lodged  somewhere,  why  not 
give  the  bishop  a  eooncil,  consisting  of  two- 
thirds  ecclesiastics,  and  one-third  laymen ;  and 
meeting  at  the  same  time  as  the  sessions  and 
deputy  sessions ;— the  bishop's  license  for  non- 
residence  to  issue,  of  course,  upon  their  re- 
commendation. Considering  the  vexations 
bustle  of  a  new,  and  the  laxity  of  an  aged 
bishop,  we  cannot  but  think  that  a  diocese 
would  be  much  more  steadily  administered 
under  this  system  than  by  the  present  means. 

Examine  the  constitutional  effects  of  the 
power  now  granted  to  the  bench.  What  hin- 
ders a  bishop  from  becoming  in  the  hands  of 
the  court  a  very  important  agent  in  all  conntf 
elections !  what  clerg3rman  would  dare  to  re- 
fuse him  his  vote  1  But  it  will  be  said  that  do 
bishop  will  ever  condescend  to  such  sort  of 
intrigues :— «  most  miserable  answer  to  a  most 
serious  objection.  The  temptation  is  admit- 
ted,—-the  absence  of  all  restraint;  Uie  dangei^ 
ous  consequences  are  equally  admitted;  aad 
the  only  preservative  is  the  personal  chano- 
ter  of  die  individuaL  If  this  style  of  reason* 
ing  were  general,  what  would  become  of  law, 
constitution,  and  every  wholesome  lestraint 
which  we  have  been  aecumolaUng  for  so 
many  centuries  1  We  have  no  intention  to 
speak  disrespectfully  of  constituted  authori- 
ties ;  but  when  men  can  abuse  power  with 
impunity,  and  recommend  themselves  to  their 
superiors  by  abusing  it,  it  is  but  common 
sense  to  suppose  that  power  will  be  abused; 
if  it  is,  the  country  will  hereafter  be  conmlsed 
to  its  very  entrails,  in  tearing  away  that  power 
from  the  prelacy  which  has  been  so  improvi- 
dently  conferred  upon  them.  It  is  useless  to 
talk  of  the  power  they  anciently  possessed. 
They  have  never  possessed  it  since  England 
has  been  what  it  now  is.  Since  we  have  eo* 
joyed  practically  a  free  constitution,  the 
bishops  have,  in  point  of  fact,  possessed  little 
or  no  power  of  oppression  over  their  cler^gy. 

•  Bold  lanfuaf e  for  the  jear  1806. 

f  I  have  fcen  in  tb«  conrae  of  my  life,  aa  the  mtarf  of 
the  prelate  decayed,  wife  bishopt,  daag hter  biatept,  ke^ 
ler  biahcipa.  and  even  cook  and  hotiaekceper  Mihopi 
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It  nmst  be  remembered,  however,  that  we 
lie  speaking  only  of  probabilities:  the  fact 
maj  torn  out  to  be  qaite  the  rererse;  the 
power  vested  in  the  bench  maj  be  exercised 
for  spiritaal  purposes  only,  and  with  the  great- 
est moderation.  We  shall  be  extremely  happy 
10  find  that  this  is  the  case;  and  it  will  reflect 
great  honour  upon  those  who  have  corrected 
the  improvidence  of  the  legislature  by  their 
ovn  sense  of  propriety. 

It  is  contended  by  the  friends  of  this  law, 
that  the  respectability  of  the  clergy  depends  in 
some  measure  on  their  wealth;  and  that,  as 
the  rich  bishop  reflects  a  sort  of  worldly  con- 
sequence  upon  the  poor  bishop,  and  the  rich 
rector  upon  the  poor  rector;— so,  a  rich  class 
of  curates  could  not  fail  to  confer  a  greater 
degree  of  importance  upon  that  class  of  men 
in  general.  This  is  all  very  well,  if  you  in- 
tend fo  raise  up  some  new  fund  in  order  to 
enhch  curates :  but  you  say  that  the  riches 
of  some  constitute  the  dignity  of  the  whole ; 
and  then  you  immediately  take  away  from  the 
rector  the  superfluous  wealth  which,  according 
to  joor  own  method  of  reasoning,  is  to  deco- 
rate and  dignify  the  order  of  men  to  whom 
he  belongs !  The  bishops  constitute  the  first 
class  in  the  church ;  the  beneficed  clergy  the 
second;  the  curates  the  last  Why  are  you 
to  take  from  the  second  to  give  to  the  lastl 
Why  not  as  well  from  the  first*  to  give  to  the 
second— if  you  really  mean  to  contend  that 
the  first  and  second  are  already  too  rich  1 

It  is  not  true,  however,  that  the  class  of  rec- 
tors is  generally  either  too  rich,  or  even  rich 
enough.    There  are  6000  livings  below  BOL 
per  annum,  which  is  not  very  much  above  the 
average  allowance  of  a  curate.    If  every  rec- 
tor, however,  who  has  more  than  600/.  is 
obliged  to  give  a  filth  part  to  a  curate,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  every  bishop  who 
has  more  than  lOOOt  should  not  give  a  fiAh 
part  among  the  poor  rectors  in  his  diocese.  It 
is  in  Tain  to  say  this  assessment  upon  rectors 
is  reasonable  and  right,  because  they  may  re- 
side and  do  duty  themselves,  and  then  the^ 
vill  not  need  fr' curate  ^— that  their  non-resi- 
tience,  in  short,  is  a  kind  of  delinquency  for 
which  they  compound   by  this  fine  to   the 
parish.    If  more  than  half  of  the  rectories  in 
England  are  under  SOL  a  year,  and  some  thou- 
sands of  them  under  40/.,  pluralities  are  0690- 
luuly  9tce$sttry;  and  clergymen,  who  have  not 
the  gift  of  ubiquity,  mutt  be  non-resident  at 
some  of  them.    Curates,  therefore,  are  not  the 
deputies  of  negligent  rectors  ^—they  are  an 
order  of  priests  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
present  form  of  the  Church  of  England :  and 
a  rector  incurs  no  shadow  of  delinquency  by 
eiU|»loying  one,  more  than  the  king  does  by 
appointing  a  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  or  a 
conunissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  instead  of  doing  die  duty 
of  these  offices  in  person.    If  the  legislature, 
therefore,  is  to  interfere  to  raise  the  natural, 
i.  t.  the  actual  wages  of  this  order  of  men,  at 
the  expense  of  the  more  opulent  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  there  seems  to  be  no  sort  of  reason 
toi  exempting  the  bishops  from  their  share  in 
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this  pious  contribution,  or  for  refusing  to  make 
a  similar  one  for  the  benefit  of  all  rectors  who 
have  less  than  1002.  per  annum. 

The  true  reason,  however,  for  exempting 
my  lords  the  bishops  from  this  imposition  is, 
that  they  have  the  privilege  of  voting  upon  all 
bills  broneht  in  by  Mr.  Perceval,  and  of  ma> 
terially  affecting  his  comfort  and  security  by 
their  parliamentary  control  and  influence. 
This,  however,  is  to  cure  what  you  believe  to 
be  unjust,  by  means  which  you  must  know  to 
be  unjust;  to  fly  out  against  abuses  which 
may  be  remedied  without  peril,  and  to  ccn- 
nive  at  them  when  the  attempt  at  a  remedy  is 
attended  with  political  danger;  to  be  mute  and 
obsequious  towards  men  who  enjoy  church  pro* 
perty  to  the  amount  of  8  or  19,000/.  per  an- 
num ;  and  to  be  so  scandalized  at  those  who 
possess  as  many  hundreds,  that  you  must  melt 
their  revenues  down  into  curacies,  and  save 
to  the  eye  of  political  economy  the  spectacle 
of  such  flagrant  in<^aoality ! 

In  the  same  style  of  reasoning,  it  may  be 
asked  why  the  lay  improprietors  are  not  com- 
pelled to  advaoce  the  salary  of  their  perpetual 
curacies,  up  to  a  fiAh  of  their  estates  1  The 
answer,  too,  is  equally  obvioos^Many  lay  im- 
proprietors have  votes  in  both  houses  of  Par- 
liament; and  the  only  class  of  men  this 
cowardly  reformation  attacks,  is  that  which 
has  no  means  of  saying  any  thing  in  its  own 
defence. 

Even  if  the  enrichment  of  curates  were  the 
most  imperious  of  all  duties,  it  might  very 
well  be  questioned,  whether  a  more  unequal  and 
pernicious  mode  of  fulfilling  it  could  be  devised 
than  that  enjoined  by  this  bill.  Curacies  are 
not  granted  for  the  life  of  the  curate ;  but  for 
the  life  or  incumbency  or  good-liking  of  the 
rector.  It  is  only  rectors  worth  bdOL  a-year 
who  are  compelled  by  Mr.  Perceval  to  come 
down  with  a  fifth  to  their  deputy ;  and  these 
form  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole 
non-resident  rectors ;  so  that  the  great  multi- 
tude of  curates  must  remain  as  poor  as  for- 
merly ,^and  probably  a  little  more  aiscontented. 
Suppose,  however,  that  one  has  actually  entered 
on  the  enjoyment  of -2502.  ptr  annum.  His 
wants,  and  has  habits  of  expense,  are  enlarged 
by  this  increase  of  income.  In  a  year  or  two 
his  rector  dies,  or  exchanges  his  living ;  and 
the  poor  man  is  reduced,  by  the  effects  of  com- 
parison, to  a  much  worse  state  than  before  the 
operation  of  the  bill.  Can  any  person  say  that 
this  is  a  wise  and  eflectaal  mode  of  ameliorat- 
ing the  condition  of  the  lower  clergy  1  To  us 
it  almost  appears  to  be  invented  for  the  express 
purpose  of  destroying  those  habits  of  economy 
and  caution,  which  are  so  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  their  situation.  If  it  is  urged  that  the 
curate,  knowing  his  wealth  only  to  be  tempo- 
rary, will  make  use  of  it  as  a  means  of  laymg 
op  a  fund  for  some  future  day, — we  admire  the 
good  sense  of  the  man  :  but  what  becomes  of 
all  the  provisions  of  the  billt  what  becomes 
of  that  opulence  which  is  to  confer  respecta- 
bility upon  all  around  it,  and  to  radiate  even 
upon  the  curates  of  Wales!  The  money  wa& 
expressly  given  to  blacken  his  coat, — to  rendei 
him  convex  and  rosy,— to  give  him  a  sort  oi 
pseudo-rectorial  appearance,  and  to  dazzle  th 
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parishioners  at  the  rate  of  2502.  per  annum. 
The  poor  man,  actuated  by  those  principles  of 
common  sense  which  are  so  contrary  to  all  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  chooses  to  make  a  good 
thing  of  it,  because  he  knows  it  will  not  last; 
wears  his  old  coat,  rides  his  lean  horse,  and 
defrauds  the  class  of  curates  of  all  the  advan- 
tages which  they  were  to  derive  from  the  sleek- 
ness and  splendour  of  his  appearance. 

It  is  of  some  importance  to  the  welfare  of  a 
parish,  and  the  credit  of  the  church,  that  the 
curate  and  his  rector  should  live  upon  good 
terms  together.  Such  a  bill,  however,  throws 
between  them  elements  of  mistrust  and  hatred, 
which  must  render  their  agreement  highly  im- 
probable. The  curate  would  be  perpetually 
prying  into  every  little  advance  which  the 
rector  made  upon  his  tithes,  and  claiming  his 
proportionate  increase.  No  respectable  man 
could  brook  such  inquisition ;  some,  we  fear, 
would  endeavour  to  prevent  its  effects  by  clan- 
destine means.  The  church  would  be  a  per- 
petual scene  of  disgraceful  animosities ;  and 
the  ears  of  the  bishop  never  free  from  the 
clamours  of  rapacity  and  irritation. 

It  is  some  slight  defect  in  such  a  bill,  that  it 
does  not  proportion  reward  to  the  labour  done, 
but  to  the  wealth  of  him  for  whom  it  is  done. 
The  curate  of  a  parish  containing  400  persons, 
may  be  paid  as  much  as  another  person  who 
has  the  care  of  10,000 ;  for,  in  England,  there 
is  very  little  proportion  between  the  value  of  a 
living,  and  the  quantity  of  duty  to  be  performed 
by  its  clergyman. 

The  bill  does  not  attain  its  object  in  the  best 
way.  Let  the  bishop  refuse  to  allow  of  any  cu- 
rate upon  a  living  above  5002.  per  annunit  who  is 
not  a  Master  of  Arts  of  one  of  the  universities. 
Such  curates  will  then  be  obtained  at  a  price 
which  will  render  it  worth  the  while  of  such 
men  to  take  curacies ;  and  such  a  degree  and 
situation  in  society  will  secure  good  curates 
much  more  effectually  than  the  complicated 
provisions  of  this  bill :  for,  primA  facie,  it  ap- 
pears to  us  much  more  probable,  that  a  curate 
should  be  respectable,  who  is  a  Master  of  Arts 
in  some  English  university,  than  if  all  that  we 
knew  about  him  was,  that  he  had  a  fifth  of  the 
profits  of  the  living.  The  object  is,  to  fix  a 
good  clergyman  in  a  parish.  The  law  will  not 
trust  the  non-resident  rector  to  fix  both  the  price 
and  the  person ;  but  fixes  the  price,  and  then 
leases  him  the  choice  of  the  person.  Our  plan 
IS,  to  fix  upon  the  description  of  person,  and 
then  to  leave  the  price  to  find  its  level ;  for  the 
good  price  by  no  means  implies  a  good  person, 
but  the  good  person  will  be  sure  to  get  a  good 
price. 

Where  the  living  will  admit  of  it,  we  have 
commonly  observed  that  the  English  clergy  are 
desirous  of  putting  in  a  proper  substitute.  If 
this  is  so,  the  bill  is  unnecessary;  for  it  pro- 
ceeds on  the  very  contrary  supposition,  that 
the  great  mass  of  opulent  clergy  consult  no- 
thing but  economy  in  the  choice  of  their 
curates. 

It  is  very  galling  and  irksome  to  any  class 
of  men  to  be  compelled  to  disclose  their  pri- 
vate circumstances ;  a  provision  contained  in, 
and  absolutely  necessary  to  this  bill,  under 
vhich  the  diocesan  can  alway*  compel  the 


minister   to   disclose  the  full  yalae  of  h:i 
living. 

After  all,  however,  the  main  and  conelosivi 
objection  to  the  bill  is,  that  its  provisions  are 
drawn  from  such  erroneous  principles,  and 
betray  such  gross  ignorance  of  human  nature^ 
that  though  it  would  infallibly  produce  a 
thousand  mischiefs  foreseen  and  not  foreseen, 
it  would  evidently  have  no  effect  whatsoever 
in  raising  the  salaries  of  curates.  We  do  not 
put  this  as  a  case  of  common  buyer  and  seller; 
we  allow  that  the  parish  is  a  third  party,  having 
an  interest  ;*  we  fully  admit  the  right  of  the  le- 
gislature to  interfere  for  their  relief.  We  only 
contend,  that  such  interference  would  be  neces- 
sarily altogether  ineffectual,  so  long  as  men 
can  be  found  capable  of  doing  the  duty  of  cu- 
rates, and  willing  to  do  it  for  less  than  tbe 
statutory  minimum. 

If  there  is  a  competition  of  rectors  for  cu- 
rates, it  is  quite  unnecessary  and  absurd  to 
make  laws  in  favour  of  curates.  The  demand 
for  them  will  do  their  business  more  effectually 
than  the  law.  If,  on  the  contrary  (as  the  fact 
plainly  is),  there  is  a  competition  of  curates  for 
emplojrment,  is  it  possible  to  prevent  this  order 
of  men  from  labouring  under  the  regulation 
price  1  Is  it  possible  to  prevent  a  curate  from 
pledging  himself  to  his  rector,  that  he  will 
accept  only  half  the  legal  salary,  if  he  is  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  preferred  among  an  host  of 
rivals,  who  are  willing  to  engage  on  the  same 
terms!  Yon  may  make  these  contracts  illegal: 
What  then  1  Men  laugh  at  such  prohibitions ; 
and  they  always  become  a  dead  letter.  In  nine 
instances  out  of  ten,  the  contract  would  be 
honourably  adhered  to ;  and  then  what  is  the 
use  of  Mr.  Perceval's  law?  Where  the  con- 
tract was  not  adhered  to,  whom  would  the  lav 
benefit  ? — A  man  utterly  devoid  of  eveiy  pa^ 
tide  of  honour  and  good  faith.  And  this  is 
the  new  species  of  curate,  who  is  to  reflect  dig- 
nity and  importance  upon  his  poorer  brethren! 
The  law  encourages  breach  of  faith  between 
gambler  and  gambler;  it  arms  broker  against 
broker :— but  it  cannot  arm  clergyman  against 
clergyman.  Did  any  human  being  before,  ever 
think  of  disseminating  such  a  principle  among 
the  teachers  of  Christianityl  Did  any  eccle- 
siastic law,  Sefore  this,  ever  depend  for  its 
success  upon  the  mutual  treachery  of  men  who 
ought  to  be  examples  to  their  fellow-creatai^ 
of  every  thing  that  is  just  and  upright. 

We  have  said  enough  already  upon  tbe  ab- 
surdity of  punishing  all  rich  rectors  for  non- 
residence,  as  for  a  presumptive  delinquency. 
A  law  is  already  passed,  fixing  what  shall  be 
legal  and  sufficient  causes  for  non-residence. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unjust,  then,  than  to 
punish  that  absence  which  you  admit  to  be 
legal.  If  the  causes  of  absence  are  too  nQD^ 
rous,  lessen  them ;  but  do  not  punish  him  vbc 
has  availed  himself  of  their  existence.  We 
deny,  however,  that  they  are  too  numerous. 
There  are  6000  livings  out  of  11,000  in  the 
English  church  under  90L  per  annum;  maay 
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of  these  tOL,  mhny  ^L  per  annum.  The  whole 
task  of  edacatlon  at  the  university,  public 
schools,  private  families,  and  in  foreign  travel, 
derolres  upon  the  clergy.  A  great  part  of  the 
literature  of  their  country  is  in  their  hands. 
Residence  is  a  very  proper  and  necessary  mea- 
sore ;  but,  considering  all  these  circumstances, 
it  requires  a  great  deal  of  moderation  and 
temper  to  carry  it  into  effect,  without  doing 
more  cischief  than  good.  At  present,  how- 
erer,  the  torrent  sets  the  other  way.  Every 
lajr  plunderer,  and  every  fanatical  coxcomb,  is 
forging  fresh  chains  for  the  English  clergy; 
ind  we  should  not  be  surprised,  in  a  very  little 
time,  to  see  them  absenting  themselves  from 
their  benefices  by  a  kind  of  day-rale,  like 
prisoners  in  the  king's  bench.  The  first  bill, 
vhich  was  brought  in  by  Sir  William  Scott, 
always  saving  and  excepting  the  power  granted 
to  the  bishops,  is  full  of  useful  provisions,  and 
characterized  throughout  by  great  practical 
\nsdom.  We  have  no  doabt  but  that  it  has, 
1^  tht  wkoU^  improved  the  condition  of  the 
English  church.  Without  caution,  mildness, 
w  information^  however,  it  was  peculiarly  un- 


fortunate to  follow  such  a  leader.  We  arc 
extremely  happy  the  bill  was  rejected.  We 
have  seldom  witnessed  more  of  ignorance  and 
error  stuffed  and  crammed  into  so  very  narrow 
a  compass.  Its  origin,  we  are  confident,  is 
from  the  Tabernacle;  and  its  consequences 
would  have  been,  to  have  sown  the  seeds  of 
discord  and  treachery  in  an  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitution, which,  under  the  care  of  prudent  and 
honest  men,  may  always  be  rendered  a  source 
of  public  happtbess. 

One  glaring  omission  in  this  bill  we  had 
almost  forgotten  to  mention.  The  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  has  entirely  neglected  to 
make  any  provision  for  that  very  meritorious 
class  of  men,  the  lay  curates,  who  do  all  the 
business  of  those  offices,  of  which  lazy  and 
non-resident  placemen  receive  the  emoluments. 
So  much  delicacy  and  conscience,  however, 
are  here  displayed  on  the  subject  of  pocketing 
unearned  emoluments,  that  we  have  no  doubt 
the  riLoral  irritability  of  this  servant  of  the 
crown  will  speedily  urge  him  to  a  species  of 
reform,  of  which  he  may  be  the  object  as  weU 
as  the  mover 
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AsociiTT  that  holds  out  as  its  object  the 
loppression  of  vice,  must  at  first  sight  con- 
ciliate the  favour  of  every  respectable  person; 
and  he  who  objects  to  an  institution  calculated 
apparently  to  do  so  much  good,  is  bound  to 
give  very  clear  and  satisfactory  reasons  for 
his  dissent  from  so  popular  an  opinion.  We 
certainly  have,  for  a  long  time,  had  doubts  of 
its  utility;  and  now  think  ourselves  called 
upon  to  state  the  grounds  of  our  distrust 

Though  it  were  clear  that  individual  inform- 
ers are  useful  auxiliaries  to  the  administration 
of  the  laws,  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that 
hcse  informers  should  be  allowed  to  com- 
bine,—to  form  themselves  into  a  body, — to 
make  a  public  purse, — and  to  prosecute  under 
i  common  name.  An  informer,  whether  he 
is  paid  by  the  week,  like  the  agents  of  this 
society— or  by  the  crime,  as  in  common  cases — 
Wi  in  general,  a  man  of  a  very  indifferent 
character.  So  much  fraud  and  deception  are 
necessary  for  carrying  on  his  trade — it  is  so 
odious  to  his  fellow  subjects, — that  no  man  of 
respectability  will  ever  undertake  it  It  is 
evidently  impossible  to  make  such  a  character 
"therwisc  than  odious.    A  man  who  receives 
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weekly  pay  for  prying  into  the  traitasgressioBs 
of  mankind,  and  bringing  them  to  conse* 
quent  punishment,  will  always  be  hated  by 
mankind ;  and  the  office  must  fall  to  the  lot  of 
some  men  of  desperate  fortunes  and  ambigu- 
ous character.  The  multiplication,  therefore, 
of  such  officers,  and  the  extensive  patronage 
of  such  characters,  may,  by  the  management 
of  large  and  opulent  societies,  become  an  evil 
nearly  as  great  as  the  evils  they  would  sup- 
press. The  alarm  which  a  private  and  dis- 
guised accuser  occasions  in  a  neighbourhood, 
is  known  to  be  prodigious,  not  only  to  the 
guilty,  but  to  those  who  may  be  at  once  inno- 
cent, and  ignorant,  and  timid.  The  destruction 
of  social  confidence  is  another  evil,  the  conse^ 
quence  of  information.  An  informer  gets 
access  to  my  house  or  family, — ^worms  my 
secret  out  of  me, — and  then  betrays  me  to  the 
magistrate.  Now,  all  these  evils  may  b« 
tolerated  in  a  small  degree,  while,  in  a  greater 
degree,  they  would  be  perfectly  intolerable 
Thirty  or  forty  informers  roaming  about  the 
metropolis,  may  frighten  the  mass  of  offenders 
a  little,  and  do  some  good :  ten  thousand  in 
formers  would  either  create  an  insurrection, 
or  totally  destroy  the  confidence  and  cheerful- 
ness of  private  life.  Whatever  may  be  said, 
therefore,  of  the  single  and  insulated  informer, 
it  is  quite  a  new  question  when  we  come  to  a 
corporation  of  informers  supported  by  large 
contributions.  The  one  may  be  a  good,  thr 
other  a  very  serious  evil;  the  one  legal,  the 
other  wholly  out  of  the  contemplation  of  law,- 
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orhict  often,  and  very  wisely,  allows  individu- 
als to  do  what  it  forbids  to  many  individuals 
assembled. 

If  once  combination  is  allowed  for  the  sup- 
pression of  vice,  where  are  its  limits  to  be  1 
Its  capital  may  as  well  consist  of  100,0002.  per 
annum,  as  of  a  thousand:  its  numbers  may 
increase  from  a  thousand  subscribers,  which 
this  society,  it  seems,  had  reached  in  its 
second  year,  to  twenty  thousand :  and,  in  that 
case,  what  accused  persons  of  an  inferior 
condition  of  life  would  have  the  temerity  to 
stand  against  such  a  society  1  Their  man- 
dates would  very  soon  be  law ;  and  there  is 
no  compliance  into  which  they  might  not 
frighten  the  common  people,  and  the  lower 
orders  of  tradesmen.  The  idea  of  a  society 
of  gentlemen,  calling  themselves  an  associa^ 
tion  for  the  suppression  of  vice,  would  alarm 
any  small  offender  to  a  degree  that  would 
makt  him  prefer  any  submission  to  any  re- 
sistance. He  would  consider  the  very  fact  of 
being  accused  by  them,  as  almost  sufficient  to 
ruin  him. 

An  individual  accuser  accuses  at  his  own 
expense;  and  the  risk  he  runs  is  a  good 
security  that  the  subject  will  not  be  harassed 
by  needless  accusations,— a  security  which, 
of  course,  he  cannot  have  against  such  a 
society  as  this,  to  whom  pecuniary  loss  is  an 
object  of  such  little  consequence.  It  must 
never  be  forgotten,  that  this  is  not  a  society 
for  punishing  people  who  have  been  found  to 
transgress  the  law,  but  for  accuting  persons  of 
transgressing  the  law;  and  that  before  trial, 
the  accused  person  is  to  be  cbnsidered  as 
innocent,  and  is  to  have  every  fair  chance  of 
establishing  his  innocence.  He  must  be  no 
common  defendant,  however,  who  does  not 
contend  against  such  a  society  with  very  fear- 
ful odds; — the  best  counsel  engaged  for  his 
opponents, — ^great  practice  in  the  particular 
court,  and  particular  species  of  cause, — wit- 
nesses thoroughly  hackneyed  in  a  court  of 
i'ustice, — and  au  unlimited  command  of  money, 
t  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  legislature,  in 
allowing  individuals  to  be  informers,  meant 
to  subject  the  accused  person  to  the  superior 
weight  and  power  of  such  societies.  The 
very  influence  of  names  must  have  a  con- 
siderable weight  with  the  jury.  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, Lord  Radstock,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  versiu  4  Whitechapel  butcher  or  a 
publican !  Is  this  a  fair  contest  before  a  jury  ? 
It  is  not  so  even  in  London ;  and  what  must  it 
be  in  the  country,  where  a  society  for  the  sup- 
pression of  vice  may  consist  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal persons  in  the  neighbourhood  1  These 
societies  are  now  established  in  York,  in 
Reading,  and  in  many  other  large  towns. 
Wherever  this  is  the  case,  it  is  far  from 
improbable  that  the  same  persons,  at  the 
Quarter  or  Town  Sessions,  may  be  both 
judges  and  accusers;  and  still  more  fatally 
so,  if  the  offence  is  tried  by  a  special  jury. 
This  is  already  most  notoriously  the  case  in 
societies  for  the  preservation  of  game.  They 
prosecute  a  poacher; — ^the  jury  is  special; 
and  the  poor  wretch  is  found  guilty  by  the 
rery  same  persons  who  have  accused  him. 
Tf  it  is  lawful  for  respectable  men  to  com- 


bine for  the  purpose  of  tuning  informers,  i 
is  lawful  for  the  lowest  and  most  despic^ls 
race  of  informers  to  do  the  same  thing ;  and 
then  it  is  quite  clear  that  every  species  of 
wickedness  and  extortion  would  be  the  conse- 
quence. We  are  rather  surprised  that  no 
society  of  perjured  attorneys  and  fraudulent 
bankrupts  has  risen  up  in  this  metropolis,  for 
the  suppression  of  vice.  A  chairman,  deputy- 
chairman,  subscriptions,  and  an  annual  ser- 
mon would  give  great  dignity  to  their  proceed- 
ings ;  an4  they  would  soon  begin  to  take  some 
rank  in  the  world. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  the  duty  of  grand  juries 
to  inform  against  vice ;  but  the  law  knows  the 
probable  number  of  grand  jur3rmen,  the  times 
of  their  meeting,  and  the  description  of  per- 
sons of  whom  they  consist  Of  vohmtaiy 
societies  it  can  know  nothing, — their  numbers, 
their  wealth,  or  the  character  of  their  mem- 
bers. It  may  tiierefore  trust  to  a  grand  jury 
what  it  would  by  no  means  trust  to  an  un- 
known combination.  A  vast  distinction  is  to 
be  made,  too,  between  official  duties  and 
voluntary  duties.  The  first  are  commonly 
carried  on  with  calmness  and  moderation; 
the  latter  often  characterized,  in  their  execu- 
tion, by  rash  and  intemperate  zeal. 

The  present  society  receives  no  members 
but  those  who  are  of  the  Church  of  England. 
As  we  are  now  arguing  the  question  generally, 
we  have  a  right  to  make  any  supposition.  It 
is  equally  free,  therefore,  upon  general  princi 
pies,  for  a  society  of  sectarians  to  combine 
and  exclude  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  suppression  of  vice  may  thus 
come  in  aid  of  Methodism,  Jacobinism,  or 
of  any  set  of  principles,  however  perilous, 
either  to  church  or  state.  The  present  society 
may,  perhaps,  consist  of  persons  whose  senti- 
ments on  these  points  are  rational  and  respecta- 
ble. Combinations,  however,  of  this  sort  may 
give  birth  to  something  far  different ;  and  such  a 
supposition  is  the  fair  way  of  trying  the  question. 

We  doubt  if  there  be  not  some  mischief  in 
averting  the  fears  and  hopes  of  the  people 
from  the  known  and  constituted  authorities  of 
the  country  to  those  self-created  powers; — a 
society  that  punishes  in  the  Strand, — another 
which  rewards  at  Lloyd's  Coffee-house!  If 
these  things  get  to  any  great  height,  they  throw 
an  air  of  insignificance  over  those  branches 
of  the  government  to  whom  these  cares  pro- 
perly devolve,  and  whose  authority  is  by 
these  means  assisted,  till  it  is  superseded.  It 
is  supposed  that  a  project  must  necessarily  be 
good,  because  it  is  intended  for  the  aid  of  law 
and  government  At  this  rate,  there  should  be 
a  society  in  aid  of  the  government,  for  pro- 
curing intelligence  from  foreign  parts,  with 
accredited  agents  all  over  Europe-  There 
should  be  a  voluntary  transport  board,  and  a 
gratuitous  victualling  office.  There  should  be 
a  duplicate,  in  short,  of  every  department  of 
the  state, — ^the  one  appointed  by  the  king,  the 
other  by  itself.  There  should  be  a  real  Lord 
Glenbervie  in  the  woods  and  forests, — and  with 
him  a  monster,  a  voluntary  Lord  Glenbervie. 
serving  without  pay,  and  guiding  gratU,  with 
secret  counsel,  the  axe  of  his  prototype.  If  it 
be  asked,  who  are  the  constituted  authorities 
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WHO  an  legally  appoiiited  to  watch  oyer  morals, 
tad  whose  functions  the  society  nsnrp  1  our  an- 
swer is,  that  there  are  in  England  about  12,000 
clergy,  not  unhandsomely  paid  for  persuading 
ihe  people,  and  about  4000  justices,  30  grand 
juries,  and  40,000  constables,  whose  duty  and 
whose  inclination  it  is  to  compel  them  to  do 
ri^  Under  such  circumstances,  a  voluntary 
noral  society  does  indeed  seem  to  be  the  purest 
result  of  volition ;  for  there  certainly  is  not  the 
smallest  particle  of  necessity  mingled  with  its 
existence. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  a  society  for  the 
suppression  of  vice  can  ever  be  kept  within 
the  bonnds  of  good  sense  and  moderation.  If 
there  are  many  members  who  have  really  be- 
come so  from  a  feeling  of  duty,  there  will  ne- 
cessarily be  some  who  enter  the  society  to 
bide  a  bieid  character,  afhd  others  whose  object 
it  is  to  recommend  themselves  to  their  betters 
by  a  sedulous  and  bustling  inquisition  into  the 
immoralities  of  the  public.  The  loudest  and 
ixasiestsuppressors  will  always  carry  it  against 
the  more  prudent  part  of  the  conimunity ;  the 
most  vio&nt  will  be  considered  as  tiie  most 
moral;  and  those  who  see  the  absurdity  will, 
from  the  fear  of  being  thought  to  encourage 
rice,  be  reluctant  to  oppose  it 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  public 
opinion  on  the  side  of  virtue.  To  their  autho- 
rized and  legal  correctors,  mankind  are,  on 
common  occasions,  ready  enough  to  submit ; 
bat  there  is  something  in  the  self-erection  of 
t  Tolontary  magistracy  which  creates  so  much 
disgust,  that  it  almost  renders  vice  popular, 
aid  pats  the  offence  at  a  premium.  We  have 
DO  doubt  but  that  the  immediate  effect  of  a 
rolontary  combination  for  the  suppression  of 
vice,  is  an  involuntary  combination  in  favour 
of  the  vices  to  be  suppressed ;  and  this  is  a 
Tery  serious  drawback  from  any  good  of 
whkh  such  societies  may  be  the  occasion; 
for  the  state  of  morals,  at  any  one  period,  de- 
pends moch  more  upon  opinion  than  law; 
and  to  bring  odious  and  disgusting  auxiliaries 
to  the  aid  of  virtue,  is  to  do  the  utmost  possi- 
ble good  to  the  cause  of  vice.  We  regret  that 
mankind  are  as  they  are ;  and  we  sincerely 
wish,  that  the  species  at  large  were  as  com- 
pletely devoid  of  every  vice  and  infirmity  as 
the  president,  vice-president,  and  committee  of 
the  suppressing  society ;  but,  till  they  are  thus 
r^eneraled,  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence 
to  teach  them  virtue  and  religion  in  a  manner 
vhich  will  not  make  them  hate  both  the  one 
snd  the  other.  The  greatest  delicacy  is  re- 
quired in  the  application  of  violence  to  moral 
and  religious  sentiment  We  forget  that  the 
object  is,  not  to  produce  the  outward  compli- 
ance, but  to  raise  up  the  inward  feeling,  which 
secures  the  outward  compliance.  You  may 
drag  men  into  church  by  main  force,  and  pro- 
secute them  for  buying  a  pot  of  beer,— and  cut 
ihcm  off  from  the  enjoyment  of  a  leg  of  mut- 
ton;—and  you  may  do  all  this,  till  you  make 
the  common  people  hate  Sunday,  and  the 
clergy,  and  religion,  and  every  thing  which  re- 
jstes  to  such  subjects.  There  are  many  crimes, 
indeed,  where  persuasion  cannot  be  waited  for, 
and  where  the  qntaught  feelings  of  all  men  go 
aloni;  with  the  violence  of  the  law.    A  robber 
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and  a  murderer  must  be  knocked  on  the  head 
like  mad  dogs ;  but  we  have  no  great  opinion 
of  the  possibility  of  indicting  men  into  pie^, 
or  of  calling  in  the  quarter  sessions  to  the  aid 
of  religion.  You  may  produce  outward  con- 
formity by  these  means ;  but  you  are  so  far  from 
producing  (the  only  thing  worth  producing^ 
the  inward  feeling,  that  you  incur  a  great  risk 
of  giving  birth  to  a  totally  opposite  sentiment 

The  violent  modes  of  m airing  men  good, 
just  alluded  to,  have  been  resorted  to  at  pe^ 
riods  when  the  science  of  legislation  was  not  so 
well  understood  as  it  now  is;  or  when  the 
manners  of  the  age  have  been  peculiarly 
gloomy  or  fanatical.  The  improved  Imow- 
ledge,  and  the  improved  temper  of  later  times, 
push  such  laws  into  the  back  ground,  and 
silently  repeal  them.  A  suppressing  society, 
hunting  every  where  for  penalty  and  informa- 
tion, has  a  direct  tendency  to  revive  ancient 
ignorance  and  fanaticism^— and  to  re-enact 
laws,  which,  if  ever  they  ought  to  have  existed 
at  all,  were  certainly  calculated  for  a  very  dif- 
ferent style  of  manners,  and  a  very  different 
degree  of  information.  To  compel  men  to  go 
to  church,  under  a  penalty,  appears  to  us  to  be 
absolutely  absurd.  The  bitterest  enemy  of 
religion  will  necessarily  be  that  person  who 
is  driven  to  a  compliance  with  its  outward 
ceremonies,  by  informers  and  justices  of  the 
peace.  In  the  same  manner,  any  constable 
who  hears  another  swear  an  oath,  has  a  right 
to  seize  him,  and  carry  him  before  a  magistrate, 
where  he  is  to  be  fined  so  much  for  each  exe- 
cration. It  is  impossible  to  carry  such  laws 
into  execution ;  and  it  is  lucky  that  it  is  im- 
possible,—-for  their  execution  would  create  an 
infinitely  greater  evil  than  it  attempted  to 
remedy.  The  common  sense  and  common 
feeling  of  mankind,  if  left  to  themselves,  would 
silently  repeal  such  laws ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
evils  of  these  societies,  that  they  render  ab- 
surdity eternal,  and  ignorance  indestructible. 
Do  not  let  us  be  misunderstood :  upon  the  ob- 
ject to  be  accomplished,  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion ;— it  is  only  upon  the  means  employed^ 
that  there  can  be  the  slightest  difference  of 
sentiment  To  go  to  church  is  a  duty  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance ;  and  on  the  blas<- 
phemy  and  vulgarity  of  swearing,  there  can* 
be  but  one  opinion.  But  such  duties  are  not 
the  objects  of  legislation ;  they  must  be  left  to- 
the  general  state  of  public  sentiment ;  which 
sentiment  must  be  influenced  by  example,  by 
the  exertions  of  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  and,, 
above  all,  by  educaUon.  The  fear  of  God  can 
never  be  taught  by  constables,  nor  the  plea- 
sures of  religion  be  learnt  from  a  common  in- 
former. 

Begiiming  with  the  best  intentions  in  the- 
world,  such  societies  must,  in  all  probability^ 
degenerate  into  a  receptacle  for  every  species- 
of  tittle-tattle,  impertinence,  and  malice.  Men, 
whose  trade  is  rat-catching,  love  to  catch  rats;, 
the  bng-destroyer  seizes  on  his  bug  with  de- 
light ;  and  the  suppressor  is  gratified  by  find- 
ing his  vice.  The  last  soon  becomes  a  mere- 
tradesman  like  the  others ;  none  of  them  mo» 
ralize,  or  lament  that  their  respective  evils 
should  exist  in  the  world.  The  public  feeling 
is  swallowed  up  in  the  pursuit  of  a  daily  occu 
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patioQ,  and  in  the  display  of  a  technical  skill. 
Ilere,  then,  is  a  society  of  men,  who  invite 
accusation, — who  receive  it  (almost  unknown 
to  themselves)  with  pleasure, — and  who,  if  they 
hate  dulness  and  inoccupation,  can  have  very 
little  pleasure  in  the  innocence  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  The  natural  consequence  of  all 
this  is,  that  (besides  that  portion  of  rumour 
which  every  member  contributes  at  the  weekly 
meeting),  their  table  must  be  covered  with 
anonymous  Ues  against  the  character  of  indi- 
viduals. Every  servant  discharged  from  his 
master's  service,— ^very  villain  who  hates  the 
man  he  has  injured,— every  cowardly  assassin 
of  character, — ^now  knows  where  his  accusa- 
tions will  be  received,  and  where  they  cannot 
fail  to  produce  some  portion  of  the  mischievous 
efiects  which  he  wishes.  The  very  first  step 
of  such  a  society  should  be,  to  declare,  in  the 
plainest  manner,  that  they  would  never  receive 
any  anonymous  accusation.  This  would  be 
the  only  security  to  the  public,  that  they  were 
not  degrading  themselves  into  a  receptacle  for 
malice  and  falsehood.  Such  a  declaration 
would  inspire  some  species  of  confidence ;  and 
make  us  believe  that  their  object  was  neither 
the  love  of  power,  nor  the  gratification  of  un- 
charitable feelings.  The  society  for  the  sup- 
pression, however,  have  done  no  such  thing. 
They  request,  indeed^  the  signature  of  the  in- 
formers whom  they  invite ;  but  they  do  not  (as 
they  ought)  make  that  signature  an  indispen- 
sable condition. 

Nothing  has  disgusted  us  so  much  in  the 
proceedings  of  this  society,  as  the  control 
which  they  exercise  over  the  amusements  of 
the  poor.  One  of  the  specious  titles  under 
which  this  legal  meanness  is  gratified  is.  Pre' 
vention  of  Cruelty  to  Animalt, 

Of  cruelty  to  animals,  let  the  reader  take  the 
following  specimens :— * 

Running  an  iron  hook  in  the  intestines  of 
an  animal;  presenting  this  first  animal  to 
another  as  his  food ;  and  then  pulling  this  se- 
cond creature  up,  and  suspending  him  by  the 
barb  in  his  stomach. 

Riding  a  horse  till  he  drops,  in  order  to  see 
an  innocent  animal  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs. 

Keeping  a  poor  animal  upright  for  many 
weeks,  to  communicate  a  peculiar  hardness  to 
his  flesh. 

Making  deep  incisions  into  the  flesh  of 
another  animal,  while  living,  in  order  to  make 
the  muscles  more  firm. 

Immersing  another  animal,  while  living,  in 
hot  water. 

Now  we  do  fairly  admit,  that  such  abomi- 
nable cruelties  as  these  are  worthy  of  the  inter- 
ference of  the  law :  and  that  the  society  should 
have  punished  them,  cannot  be  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  any  feeling  mind^— But  stop,  gentle 
reader !  these  cruelties  are  the  cruelties  of  the 
buppressing  committee,  not  of  the  poor.  You 
must  not  think  of  punishing  these. — ^The  first 
of  these  cruelties  passes  under  the  pretty 
name  of  ang/tfigy— and  therefore  there  can  be 
no  harm  in  it— 'the  more  particularly  as  the 
president  himself  has  one  of  the  best  preserved 
trout  streams  in  England^^— The  next  is  hunt- 
sng: — and  as  many  of  the  vice-presidents  and 
*\f  tJift  committee  hunt,  it  is  not  possible  there 


can  be  any  cruelty  in  hunting.*    The  next  is, 
a  process  for  making  braton — ^a  dish  never 
tasted  by  the  poor,  and  therefore  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  indictment    The  fourth  is  the  mode 
of  crimping  cod ;  and  the  fifth  of  boiling  lob- 
sters ;  all  high-life  cruelties,  with  which  a  jns. 
tice  of  the  peace  has  no  business  to  meddle. 
The  re^  thing  which  calls  forth  the  sympa- 
thies, and  harrows  up  the  soul,  is  to  see  a 
number  of  boisterous  artisans  baiting  a  boll, 
or  a  bear ;  not  a  savage  hare,  or  a  camivoroos 
stag, — ^but  a  poor,  innocent,  timid  bear;— not 
pursued  by  magistrates,  and  deputy  lieutenants, 
and  men  of  education, — ^but  by  those  who 
must  necessarily  seek  their  relaxation  in  noise 
and  tumultuous  merriment,— by  men  whose 
feelings  are  blunted,  and  whose  understanding 
is  wholly  devoid  of  refinement    The  societj 
detail,  with  symptoms  of  great  complacency, 
their  detection  of  a  bear-beating  in  Black-boj 
Alley,  Chick  Lane,  and  the  prosecution  of  the 
ofienders  before  a  magistrate.    It  appears  to 
us,  that  nothing  can  be  more  partial  and  un- 
just than  this  kind  of  proceedings.    A  man  o( 
ten  thousand  a  year  may  worry  a  fox  as  mach 
as  he  pleases, — ^may  encourage  the  breed  of  a 
mischievous  animal  on  purpose  to  worry  it; 
and  a  poor  labourer  is  carried  before  a  ma- 
gistrate for  paying  sixpence  to  see  an  exhibi- 
tion of  courage  between  a  dog  and  a  bear! 
Any  cruelty  may  be  practised  to  gorge  the 
stomachs  of  the  rich, — ^none  to  enUven  the 
holidays  of  the  poor.     We  venerate  those 
feelings  which  really  protect  creatures  sus- 
ceptible of  pain,  and  incapable  of  complaint. 
But  heaven-bom  pity,  now-a-days,  caUs  for 
the  income  tax,  and  the  Court  Ckiide;  and 
ascertains  the  rank  and  fortune  of  the  tor- 
mentor before  she  weeps  for  the  pain  of  the 
sufierer.     It  is  astonishing  how  the  natural 
feelings  of  mankind  are  distorted  by  false 
theories.    Nothing  can  be  more  mischievoas 
than  to  say,  that  the  pain  inflicted  by  the  dog 
of  a  man  of  quality  is  not  (when  the  strength 
of  the  two  animals  is  the  same)  equal  to  that 
produced  by  the  cur  of  a  butcher.    Haller,  in 
his  Pathology,  expressly  says,  that  tKe  ammel 
bitten  knovft  no  d^erence   in  the  quality  of  the 
biting  animaVt  master;  and  it  is  now  the  uni- 
versal opinion  among .  all  enlightened  men, 
that  the  misery  of  the  brawner  would  be  very 
little  diminished,  if  he  could  be  made  sensible 
that  he  was  to  be  eaten  up  only  by  persons  of 
the  first  fashion.     The  contrary  supposition 
seems  to  us  to  be  absolute  nonsense;  it  is  the 
desertion  of  the  true  Baconian  philosophy,  and 
the  substitution  of  mere  unsupported  conjec- 
ture in   its  place.     The  trespass,  however, 
which  calls  forth  all  the  energies  of  a  sup- 
pressor, is  the  sound  of  a  fiddle.    That  the 


*  **  How  reatonable  creataret"  (saya  the  ndety) 
*'can  enjoy  a  paatime  which  ia  the  cause  of  each  raftr- 
inss  to  brute  animals,  or  how  they  can  contkler  tben- 
seives  entitled,  for  their  own  amusement,  to  stfanalate 
those  animals,  by  meoas  of  the  antipatbiea  whkh  Pn* 
▼Idence  has  thought  proper  to  place  between  theai.  to 
worry  and  tear,  and  often  to  destroy  each  other,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive.  Bo  inhuman  a  practice,  by  a  retri> 
bution  peculiarly  Just,  tends  obviously  to  render  the 
human  character  brutal  and  ferocious,'*  kc  kf- 
(Address,  p.  71,  7S.)  We  talte  it  for  granted,  that  the 
reader  sees  clearly  that  no  part  of  this  dcscriptioB  raa 
possibly  apply  to  the  case  ot hunting. 
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•Uiouiioa  people  are  really  enjoying  them- 
selves, is  now  beyond  all  donbt:  and  away 
rush  secretary,  president,  and  committee,  to 
clap  the  cotillon  into  the  compter,  and  to  bring 
back  the  life  of  the  poor  to  its  regular  standard 
of  decorous  gloom.  The  gambling  houses  of 
6t  James's  remain  untouched.  The  peer 
niins  himself  and  his  family  with  impunity ; 
while  the  Irish  labourer  is  privately  whipped 
for  not  making  a  better  use  of  the  excellent 
moral  and  religious  education  which  he  has 
received  in  the  days  of  his  youth ! 

It  is  not  true,  as  urged  by  the  society,  that 
die  vices  of  the  poor  are  carried  on  in  houses 
of  public  resort,  and  those  of  the  rich  in  their 
own  houses.    The  society  cannot  be  ignorant 
of  the  innumerable  gambling  houses  resorted 
to  by  men  of  fashion.    Is  there  one  they  have 
suppressed,  or  attempted  to  suppress?    Can 
any  thing  be  more  despicable  than  such  dis- 
tinctions as  these?    Those  who  make  them 
seem  to  have  for  other  persons'  vices  all  the 
rigour  of  the  ancient  Puritans— without  a  par- 
ticle of  their  honesty,  or  their  courage.    To 
suppose  that  any  society  will  ever  attack  the 
vices  of  pedple  of  fashion,  is  wholly  out  of  the 
question.    If  the  society  consisted  of  trades- 
men, they  would  infallibly  be  turned  off  by  the 
vicious  customers  whose  pleasures  they  inter- 
rapted :  and  what  gentlemen  so  fond  of  sup- 
pressing, as  to  interfere  with  the  vices  of  good 
company,  and  inform  against  persons  who 
Tere  really  genteel?     He  knows  very  well 
that  the  consequence  of  such    interference 
would  be  a  complete  exclusion  from  elegant 
society;  that  the  upper  classes  could  not  and 
would  not  endure  it ;  and  that  he  must  imme- 
diately lose  his  rank  in  the  world,  if  his  zeal 
subjected  fashionable  offenders  to  the  slightest 
inconvenience  from  the  law.    Nothing,  there- 
fore, remains,  but  to  rage  against  the  Sunday 
dinners  of  the  poor,  and  to  prevent  a  brick- 
layer*s  labourer  from  losing,  on  the  seventh 
day,  that  beard  which  has  been  augmenting 
the  other  six.    We  see  at  the  head  of  this 
society  the  names  of  several  noblemen,  and  of 
other  persons  moving  in  the  fashionable  world. 
Is  it  possible  they  can  be  ignorant  of  the  in- 
nnmerable  offences  against  the  law  and  mo- 
rality which    are  committed   by  their  own 
acquaintances  and  connections  ?     Is  there  one 
single  instance  where  they  have  directed  the 
attention  of  the  society  to  this  higher  species 
uf  suppression,  and  sacrificed  men  of  consi- 
deration to  that  zeal  for  virtue  which  watches 
«o  acutely  over  the  vices  of  the  poor?     It 
vonld  give  us  very  little  pleasure  to  see  a 
dnchcss  sent  to  the  Poultry  compter ;  but  if  we 
saw  the  society  fljring  at  such  high  game,  we 
should  at  least  say  they  were  honest   and 
courageous,  whatever  judgment   we    might 
lorm  of  their  good  sense.     At  present  they 
should  denominate  themselves  a  society  for 
Ripprescing  the  vices  of  persons  whose  income 
^oes  not  exceed  5002.  per  annum;  and  then,  to 
put  all  classes  upon  an  equal  footing,  there 
omst  be  another  society  of  barbers,  butchers, 
i^d  bakers,  to  return  to  the  higher  classes  that 
Moral  character,  by  which  they  are  so  highly 
benefited. 

To  .ihow  how  impossible  it  is  to  keep  such 


societies  within  any  kind  of  bounds,  we  shaL 
quote  a  passage  respecting  circulating  libra- 
ries, from  their  proceedings. 

*<Your  committee  have  good  reasons  for 
believing,  that  the  circulation  of  their  notices 
among  the  printsellers,  warning  them  against 
the  sale  or  exhibition  of  indecent  representap 
tions,  has  jproduced,  and  continues  to  produce, 
the  best  effects. 

**^  But  they  have  to  lament  that  the  extended 
establishments  of  circulating  libraries,  how- 
ever useful  they  may  be,  in  a  variety  of 
respects,  to  the  easy  and  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  are  extremely  injurious  to  morals 
and  religion,  by  the  indiscriminate  admission 
which  they  give  to  works  of  a  prurient  and 
immoral  nature.  It  is  a  toilsome  task  to  any 
virtuous  and  enlightened  mind,  to  wade  through 
the  catalogues  of  these  collections,  and  much 
more  to  select  such  books  from  them  as  have 
only  an  apparent  bad  tendency.  But  your 
committee  being  convinced  that  their  attention 
ought  to  be  directed  to  those  institutions  which 
possess  such  powerful  and  numerous  means 
of  poisoning  the  minds  of  young  persons,  and 
especially  of  the  female  youth,  have  therefore 
begun  to  make  some  endeavours  towards  their 
better  regulation." — Statement  of  the  Proceedingt 
/or  1804,  pp.  11,  12. 

In  the  same  spirit,  we  see  them  writing  to  a 
country  magistrate  in  Devonshire,  respecting 
a  wake  advertised  in  the  public  papers.  No- 
thing can  be  more  presumptuous  than  such 
conduct,  or  produce,  in  the  minds  of  impartial 
men,  a  more  decisive  impression  against  the 
society. 

The  natural  answer  from  the  members  of 
the  society  (the  only  aiiswer  they  have  ever 
made  to  the  enemies  of  their  institution)  wiU 
be,  that  we  are  lovers  of  vice,— desirous  of 
promoting  indecency,  of  destroying  the  Sab- 
bath, and  of  leaving  mankind  to  the  unre- 
strained gratification  of  their  passions.    We 
have  only  very  calmly  to  reply,  that  we  are 
neither  so  stupid  nor  so  wicked  as  not  to  con- 
cur in  every  scheme  which  has  for  its  object 
the  preservation  of  rational  religion  and  sound 
morality ; — but  the  scheme  must  be  well  con- 
certedr— and  those  who  are  to  carry  it  into 
execution  must  deserve  our  confidence,  from 
their  talents  and  their  character.    Upon  reli- 
gion and  morals  depends  the  happiness  of 
mankind ; — but  the  fortune  of  knaves  and  the 
power  of  fools  are  sometimes  made  to  rest  on 
the  same  apparent  basis ;  and  we  will  never 
(if  we  can  help  it)  allow  a  rogue  to  get  rich* 
or  a  blockhead  to  get  powerful,  under  tlie 
sanction  of  these  awful  words.    We  do  not  by 
any  means  intend  to  apply  these  contemptuous 
epithets  to  the  Society  for  the  Suppression. 
That  there  are  among  their  number  some  very 
odious  hypocrites,  is    not  impossible;    that 
many  men  who  believe  they  come  there  from 
the  love  of  virtue,  do  really  join  the  society 
from  the  love  of  power,  we  do  not  doubt :  but 
we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  great  mass 
of  subscribers  consists  of  persons  who  have 
very  sincere  intentions  of  doing  good.    Thai 
they  have,  in  some  instances,  done  a  great 
deal  of  good,  we  admit  with   the  ereatimi 
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pleasure.  We  belieye,  that  in  the  hands  c^ 
truly  honest,  intrepid,  and  abore  all,  discreet 
men,  such  a  society  might  become  a  valuable 
institution,  improve  in  some  degree  the  public 
morals,  and  increase  the  public  happiness. 
So  many  qualities,  however,  are  required  to 
carry  it  on  well,— ^e  temptations  to  absurdity 
and  impertinence  are  so  very  great,— 4hat  we 
ever  despair  of  seeing  our  wishes  upon  this 
subject  realized.  In  the  present  instance,  our 
object  has  been  to  suppress  the  arrogance  of 
suppressors,—- to  keep  them  within  due  bounds. 


— to  show  them  that  to  do  good  requires  a 
little  more  talent  and  reflection  than  ihcy  are 
aware  of^— and,  above  all,  to  impress  upon 
them  that  true  zeal  for  virtue  knows  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  rich  and  the  ]>oor;  and 
that  the  cowardly  and  the  mean  can  never  be 
the  true  friends  of  morality,  and  the  promoters 
of  human  happiness*  If  they  auend  to  these 
rough  doctrines,  they  will  ever  find  in  the 
writers  of  this  journal  their  wannest  ad- 
mirers, and  their  most  sincere  advocates  and 
friends. 


CHARACTERS  OF  FOX.* 

[Edikbuiioh  Review,  1809.] 


This  singular  work  consists  of  a  collection 
of  all  the  panegyrics  passed  upon  Mr.  Fox, 
after  his  decease,  in  periodical  publications, 
speeches,  sermons,  or  elsewhere,— in  a  pane- 
gyric upon  Mr.  Fox  by  Philopatris  himself^ 
and  in  a  volume  of  notes  by  the  said  Philo- 
patris upon  the  said  panegyric. 

Of  the  panegyrics,  that  by  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh appears  to  us  to  be  by  far  the  best.  It 
is  remarkable  for  good  sense,  acting  upon  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  his  subject,  for  simpli- 
city, and  for  feeling.  Amid  the  languid  or 
turgid  efforts  of  mediocrity,  it  is  delightful  to 
notice  the  skill,  attention,  and  resources,  of  a 
superior  man^ — of  a  man,  too,  who  seems  to 
feel  what  he  writes,— -who  does  not  aim  at 
conveying  his  meaning  in  rhetorical  and  om^ 
mental  phrases,  but  who  uses  plain  words  to 
express  strong  sensations.  We  cannot  help 
wishing,  indeed,  that  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
had  been  more  diffuse  upon  the  political  char 
racter  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  great  feature  of  whose 
life  was  the  long  and  unwearied  opposition 
which  he  made  to  the  low  cunning,  the  profli- 
gate extravagance,  the  sycophant  mediocrity, 
and  the  stupid  obstinacy  of  the  English  court 

To  estimate  the  merit  and  the  difficulty  of 
this  opposition,  we  must  remember  the  enor- 
mous influence  which  the  crown,  through  the 
medium  of  its  patronage,  exercises  in  the  re- 
motest comers  of  the  kingdom, — ^the  number 
of  fubjects  whom  it  pays, — ^the  much  greater 
number  whom  it  keeps  in  a  state  of  expecta^ 
tion,— and  the  ferocious  turpitude  of  those 
mercenaries  whose  present  profits  and  future 
hopes  are  threatened  by  honest,  and  exposed 
by  eloquent  men.  It  is  the  easiest  of  all  things, 
too,  in  this  country,  to  make  Englishmen  be- 
lieve that  those  who  oppose  the  government 
wish  to  ruin  the  countiy.  The  English  are  a 
v^ry  busy  people ;  and,  with  all  the  faults  of 
!h€ir  governors,  they  are  still  a  very  happy 
people.  They  have,  as  they  ought  to  have,  a 
perfect  confidence  in  the  administration  of 
j  o  stice.    The  rights  which  the  diflTerent  classes 
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of  mankind  exercise  the  .one  over  the  other 
are  arranged  upon  equitable  principles.    Life, 
liberty,  and  property  are  protected  fh>m  the 
violence  and  caprice  of  power.    The  visible 
and  immediate   stake,  therefore,  fo€  which 
English  politicians  play,  is  not  lai^^e  enough 
to  attract  the  notice  of  the  people,  and  to  call 
them  off  from  their  daily  occupations,  to  in- 
vestigate thoroughly  the  characters  and  mo- 
tives of  men  engaged  in  the  business  o^"  legis- 
lation.   The  people  can  only  understand,  and 
attend  to  the  last  results  of  a  long  aeries  of 
measures.    They  are  impatient  of  the  details 
which  lead  to  these  results;  and  it  is  the 
easiest  of  all  things  to  make  them  believe  that 
those  who  insist  upon  such  details  are  actuated 
only  by  factious  motives.    We  are  all  now 
groaning  under  the  weight  of  taxes :  but  hov 
often  was  Mr.  Fox  followed  by  the  curses  o( 
his  country  for  protesting  against  the  two 
wars  which  have  loaded  us  with  these  taxes ! 
— the  one  of  which  wars  has  made  America 
independent,  and  the  other  rendered  Frasee 
omnipotent.    The  case  is  the  same  with  all 
the  branches  of  public  liberty.    If  the  broad 
and  palpable  question  were,  whether  eveiy 
book  which  issues  from  the  press  should  be 
subjected  to  the  license  of  a  general  censor, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  blacken  the  charac- 
ter of  any  man  who,  so  called  upon,  defended 
the  liberty  of  publishing  opinions.    But,  when 
the  attorney-general  for  the  time  being  ingra- 
tiates himseff  with  the  court*  by  nibbling  at 
this  valuable  privilege  sf  the  people,  it  is  ttrj 
easy  to  treat  hostility  to  his  measures  as  a     i 
minute  and  frivolous  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  persuade  the  mass  of  mankind 
that  it  is  so.    In  fact,  when  a  nation  has  be- 
come free,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  persuade 
them  that  their  freedom  is  only  to  be  preserved 
by  perpetual  and  minute  jealousy.    They  du 
not  observe  that  there  is  a  constant,  perhaps 
an  unconscious,  effort,  on  the  part  of  their 
governors,  to  diminish,  and  so  ultimately  to 
destroy,  that  freedom.    They  stupidly  imagine 
that  what  is,  will  always  be ;  and,  coD*ented 
with  the  good  they  have  already  gained,  are 
easily  persuaded  to  suspect  and  vilify  tho^ic 
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rri«iid»— (he  object  of  whose  life  it  is  to  pre- 
serve that  good,  and  to  increase  it 

It  was  the  lot  of  Mr.  Fox  to  fight  this  battle 
frr  the  greater  part  of  his  life ;  in  the  coorse 
of  which  time  he  never  was  seduced  by  the 
lore  of  power,  wealth,  or  popolaritv,  to  Sacri- 
fice the  happiness  of  the  many  to  the  interest 
of  the  few.  He  rightly  thought,  that  kings,  and 
all  public  officers,  were  institated  only  for  the 
good  of  those  over  whom  diey  preside ;  and 
he  acted  as  if  this  conviction  was  always 
present  to  his  mind;  disdaining  and  with- 
•tanding  that  idolatrous  tendency  of  mankind, 
by  which  they  so  often  not  only  snffier,  bnt 
invite  rain  from  that  power  which  they  tiiem- 
s«.v23  have  wisely  created  for  their  own  hap- 
piness. He  loved,  too,  the  happiness  of  his 
conntiymen  more  than  their  favour;  and  while 
others  were  exhausting  the  resources,  by  llat- 
teriog  the  ignorant  prejudices  and  foolish 
passions  of  the  country,  Mr.  Fox  was  content 
to  be  odious  to  the  people,  so  long  as  he  could 
be  useful  also.  It'wilf  be  long  before  we  wit- 
oess  again  such  pertinacious  opposition  to  the 
alarming  power  of  the  crown,  and  to  the  fol- 
lies of  out  puhlie  measures,  the  necessary 
eonsequence  of  that  power.  That  such  oppo- 
sitioD  should  ever  be  united  again  with  such 
extraordinary  talents,  it  is,  periiaps,  in  vain 
to  hope. 

One  little  exception  to  the  eulogium  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  upon  Mr.  Fox,  we  cannot 
help  making.  We  are  no  admirers  of  Mr. 
Pors  poetry.  His  Vtrt  de  Soeidii  appears  to 
as  flat  and  insipid.  To  write  verses  was  the 
cnly  thing  which  Mr.  Fox  ever  attempted  to 
do,  without  doing  it  welL  In  that  single  in- 
stanee  he  seems  to  have  mistaken  his  talent. 

Immediately  after  the  collection  of  panegy- 
ries  which  these  volumes  contain,  follows  the 
etilogium  of  Mr.  Fox  by  Philopatris  himself; 
and  ihen  a  volume  of  notes  upon  a  variety  of 
topics  which  this  eulogium  has  suggested.  Of 
the  laudatory  talents  of  this  Warwickshire 
patrioc,  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  a 
specimen* 

**Mr.  Fox,  though  not  an  adept  in  the  use 
of  political  wiles,  was  very  unlikely  to  be  the 
dope  of  them.  He  was  conversant  in  the 
ways  of  Bum,  as  well  as  in  the  contents  of 
oooks.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  peculiar 
langoige  of  states,  their  peculiar  forms,  and 
the  grounds  and  effects  of  their  peculiar 
usages.  Prom  his  earliest  youth,  he  had  in- 
restigated  the  science  of  politics  in  the  greater 
and  the  smaller  scale ;  he  had  studied  it  in 
the  records  of  history,  both  popular  and  rare 
—in  the  conferences  of  ambassadors-^in  Ae 
archives  of  royal  cabinets— in  the  minuter 
"ietail  of  memoirs-<»and  in  collected  or  strag- 
^iDg  aneedotes  of  the  wrangles,  intrigues,  and 
cabals,  which,  springing  up  in  the  secret  re- 
cesses of  courts,  shed  their  baneful  influence 
<^  the  determinations  of  sovereigns,  the  for* 
tone  of  favourites,  and  the  tranquillity  of  king- 
doms. But  that  statesmen  of  all  ages,  like 
priests  of  all  religions,  are  in  all  respects 
alike,  is  a  doetrine  the  propagation  of  which 
he  lefty  as  an  inglorious  privilege,  tu  the  misan- 
thrope, to  the  recluse,  to  tiie  factious  incen- 
diary, and  to  the  unlettered  multitude.    For 


himself  he  thought  it  no  very  extraordinary 
stretch  of  penetration  or  charity,  to  admi  thai 
human  nature  is  everywhere  nearly  as  capable 
of  emulation  in  good,  as  in  evil.  He  boasted 
of  no  very  exalted  heroism,  in  opposing  the 
calmness  and  firmness  of  conscious  integrity 
to  the  shuffling  and  slippery  movements,  th't 
feints  in  retreat*  and  feints  in  advance,  the 
dread  of  being  over-reached,  or  detected  in 
attempts  to  over-reach,  and  all  the  other  humi- 
liating and  mortifying  anxieties  of  the  most 
accomplished  proficients  in  the  art  of  diplo- 
macy. He  reproached  himself  for  no  guilt, 
when  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  that  respect 
and  confidence  which  the  human  heart  una- 
voidably feels  in  its  intercourse  with  persons 
who  neither  wound  our  pride,  nor  take  aim  at 
our  happiness,  in  a  war  of  hollow  and  ambi- 
guous words.  He  was  sensible  of  no  weak- 
ness in  believing  that  politicians,  who,  after 
all, '  knew  only  as  they  are  known,'  may,  Uke 
other  human  beings,  be  at  first  the  involuntary 
creatures  of  circumstances,  and  seem  incor- 
rigible from  the  want  of  opportunities  or  in- 
citements to  correct  themselves;  that,  bereft 
of  the  pleas  usually  urged  in  vindication  of 
deceit,  by  men  who  are  fearful  of  being  de- 
ceived, they,  in  their  official  dealings  with  him, 
would  not  wantonly  lavish  the  stores  they  had 
laid  up  for  huckstering  in  a  traffic,  which,, 
ceasing  to  be  profitable,  would  begin  to  be 
infamous ;  and  that,  possibly,  here  and  there, 
if  encouraged  by  example,  they  might  learn 
to  prefer  the  shorter  process,  and  surer  results 
of  plain  dealing,  to  the  delays,  the  vexations, 
and  the  imcertain  or  transient  success,  both  of 
old-fashioned  and  new-fangled  chicanery."^' 
(L  809— -211.) 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  singular  book 
without  being  everywhere  struck  with  the 
lofty  and  honourable  feelings,  the  enlightened 
benevolence,  and  sterling  honesty  with  which 
it  abounds.  Its  author  is  everjrwhere  the  cir- 
cumspect friend  of  those  moral  and  religious 
principles  upon  which  the  happiness  of  so- 
ciety rests.  Though  he  is  never  timid,  nor 
prejudiced,  nor  bigoted,  his  piety,  not  prudish 
and  full  of  antiquated  and  affected  tricks,  pre- 
sents itself  with  an  earnest  aspect,  and  in  • 
manly  form ;  obedient  to  reason,  prone  to  in- 
vestigation, and  dedicated  to  honest  purposes 
The  writer,  a  clergyman,  H^eaks  of  himself  as 
a  very  independent  man,  who  has  always  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  without  any  fear  of  con- 
sequences, or  any  hope  of  bettering  his  ccm- 
dition.  We  sincerely  believe  he  speaks  the 
trath;  and  revere  him  for  the  life  he  has  Iqd. 
Political  independencs— discouraged  enough 
in  these  times  among  all  classes  of  men — ^is 
sure,  in  the  timid  profession  of  the  church,  to 
doom  a  man  to  eternal  poverty  and  obscurity. 

There  are  occasionally,  in  Philopatris,  a 
great  vigour  of  style  and  felicity  of  expres- 
sion. His  display  of  classical  learning  is 
quite  unrivalled— his  reading  various  ana 
good;  and  we  may  observe,  at  intervals,  a 
tident  for  wit,  of  which  he  might  have  availeo 
himself  to  excellent  purpose,  had  it  been  com- 
patible with  the  dignified  style  in  which  h^ 
generally  conveys  his  sentiments.  With  ai* 
Uiese  excellent  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  we 
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have  seldom  met  with  a  writer  more  full  of 
faults  than  Philopatris.  There  is  an  event  re- 
corded in  the  Bible,  which  men  who  write 
books  should  keep  constantly  in  their  remem- 
brance. It  is  there  set  forth,  that  many  cen- 
turies ago,  the  earth  was  covered  with  a  great 
flood,  by  which  the  whole  of  the  human  race, 
with  the  exception  of  one  family,  were  de- 
stroyed. It  appears  also,  that  from  thence,  a 
great  alteration  was  made  in  the  longevity  of 
mankind,  who,  from  a  range  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  years,  which  they  enjoyed  before  the 
flood,  were  confined  to  their  present  period  of 
seventy  or  eighty  years.  This  epoch  in  the 
history  of  man  gave  birth  to  the  twofold  divi- 
sion of  the  antediluvian  and  postdiluvian  style 
of  writing,  the  latter  of  which  naturally  con- 
tracted itself  into  those  inferior  limits  which 
were  better  accommodated  to  the  abridged  du- 
ration of  human  life  and  literary  labour.  Now, 
to  forget  this  event, — ^to  write  without  the  fear 
of  the  deluge  before  his  eyes,  and  to  handle  a 
subject  as  if  mankind  could  lounge  over  a 
pamphlet  for  ten  years,  as  before  their  sub- 
mersion,— ^is  to  be  guilty  of  the  most  grievous 
error  into  which  a  writer  can  possibly  fall. 
The  author  of  this  book  should  call  in  the  aid 
of  some  brilliant  pencil,  and  cause  the  dis- 
tressing scenes  of  the  deluge  to  be  portrayed 
in  the  most  lively  colours  for  his  use.  He 
should  gaze  at  Noah  and  be  brief.  The  ark 
should  constantly  remind  him  of  the  little  time 
there  is  left  for  reading ;  and  he  should  learn, 
as  they  did  in  the  ark,  to  crowd  a  great  deal 
of  matter  into  a  very  little  compass. 

Philopatris  must  not  only  condense  what  he 
says  into  a  narrower  compass,  but  he  must 
say  it  in  a  more  natural  manner.  Some  per- 
sons can  neither  stir  hand  nor  foot  without 
making  it  clear  that  they  are  thinking  of  them- 
selves, and  laying  little  traps  for  approbation. 
In  the  course  of  two  long  volumes,  the  Patriot 
of  Warwick  is  perpetually  studying  modes 
and  postures : — ^the  subject  is  the  second  con- 
sideration, and  the  mode  of  expression  the 
first.  Indeed,  whole  pages  together  seem  to 
be  mere  exercises  upon  the  English  language, 
to  evince  the  copiousness  of  our  synonymes, 
and  to  show  the  various  methods  in  which 
the  parts  of  speech  can  be  marshalled  and 
arrayed.  This,  which  would  be  tiresome 
in  the  ephemeral  productions  of  a  newspa- 
per, is  intolerable  in  two  closely  printed 
volumes. 

Again,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  this  au- 
thor to  say  so,  he  must  not  fall  into  the  fre- 
quent mistake  of  rural  politicians,  by  sup- 
posing that  the*  understandings  of  all  Europe 
are  occupied  with  him  and  his  opinions.  His 
ludicrous  self-importance  is  perpetually  de- 
stroying the  eflfect  of  virtuous  feeling  and  just 
observation,  leaving  his  readers  with  a  dispo- 
sition to  laugh,  where  they  might  otherwise 
learn  and  admire. 

•*  I  have  been  asked,  why,  after  pointing  out 
by  name  the  persons  who  seemed  to  me  most 
qualified  for  reforming  our  penal  code,  I  de- 
tlined  mentioning  such  ecclesiastics  as  might 
with  propriety  be  employed  in  preparing  for 
the  use  of  the  churches  a  grave  and  impres- 
sive discourse  on  the  authoritv  of  human  laws ; 


and  as  other  men  may  ask  the  san.e  que^ont 
which  my  friend  did,  I  have  determined,  aftct 
some  deliberation,  to  insert  the  substance  of 
my  answer  in  this  place. 

**  If  the  public  service  of  our  church  should 
ever  be  directly  employed  in  giving  efiect  to 
the  sanctions  of  our  penal  codet.  the  office  ci 
drawing  up  such  a  disconrse  as  I  have  ven- 
tured to  recommend  would,  I  suppose,  be  as- 
signed to  more  than  one  person.  Myeccl^ 
siastical  superiors  will,  I  am  sure,  make  a 
wise  choice.  But  they  will  hardly  condemn 
me  for  saying,  that  the  best  sense  expressed  in 
the  best  language  may  be  expected  from  the 
Bishops  of  Landaflf,  Lincoln,  St.  David's, 
Clojme,  and  Norwich,  the  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  and  the  President  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  I  mean  not  to  throw  the  slightest 
reproach  upon  other  dignitaries  whom  I  hare 
not  mentioned.  But  I  should  imagine  that 
few  of  my  enlightened  contemporaries  hold  an 
opinion  different  from  my  own,  upon  the  mas- 
culine understanding  of  a  Watson,  the  soond 
judgment  of  a  Tomlm,  the  extensive  erudition 
of  a  Burgess,  the  exquisite  taste  and  good  na- 
ture of  a  Bennet,  the  calm  and  enlightened 
benevolence  of  a  Bathurst,  the  various  and 
valuable  attainments  of  a  Cjrril  Jackson,  or 
the  learning,  wisdom,  integrity,  and  piety  of  a 
Martin  RouTh."— (pp.  524,  525.) 

In  the  name  of  common  modesty,  what 
could  it  have  signified  whether  this  autiior  had 
given  a  list  of  ecclesiastics  whom  be  thought 
qualified  to  preach  about  human  laws  ?  what 
is  his  opinion  worth!  who  called  for  it!  who 
wanted  iti  how  many  millions  will  be  infiv- 
enced  by  iti — and  who,  oh  gracious  Heaven! 
who  are  a  Burgess,—^  TomUn,— a  Bennet,— a 
Cyril  Jackson, — a  Martin  RouUi  1 — ^A  Tom,— a 
/acAr,-— a  Harryr-a  Peter  1  All  good  men 
enough  in  their  generation  doubtless  they  are. 
But  what  have  they  done  for  the  broad  af 
what  has  any  one  of  them  perpetrated,  which 
will  make  him  be  remembered,  out  of  the 
sphere  of  his  private  virtues,  six  months  after 
his  decease  1  Surely,  scholars  and  gentlemen 
can  drink  tea  with  each  other,  and  sat  bread 
and  butter,  without  all  this  laudatory  crack- 
ling. 

Philopatris  has  employed  a  great  deal  of 
time  upon  the  subject  of  capitad  puDisbments, 
and  has  evinced  a  great  deal  of  very  laadable 
tenderness  and  humanity  in  discussing  it  We 
are  scarcely,  however,  converts  to  that  system 
which  would  totally  abolish  the  punishmsat 
of  death.  That  it  is  much  too  frequently  in* 
flicted  in  this  country,  we  readily  admit ;  b«t 
we  suspect  it  will  be  always  necessary  to  re- 
serve it  for  the  most  pernicious  crimes.  Death 
is  the  most  terrible  punishment  to  the  common 
people,  and  therefore  the  most  preventive;  It 
does  not  perpetually  outrage  the  feelings  of 
those  who  are  innocent,  and  likely  to  remain 
innocent,  as  would  be  the  case  from  the  spee* 
tacle  of  convicts  working  in  the  highroads 
and  public  places.  Death  is  the  most  irrero- 
cable  punishment,  which  is  in  some  sense  a 
good;  for,  however  necessary  it  might  be  to 
inflict  labour  and  imprisonment  for  life,  ii 
would  never  be  done.  Kings  and  legislatares 
would  take  pity  after  a  great  lapse  of  yean : 
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pBiiishment  would  be  remitted,  and  its  pre- 
ventiTe  efficacy,  therefore,  destroyed.  We 
B^ree  with  Philopatris,  that  the  executions 
should  be  more  solemn ;  but  still  the  English 
are  not  of  a  very  dramatic  turn,  and  the  thing 
must  not  be  got  up  too  finely.  Philopatrist 
and  Mr.  Jeremy  Bentham  before  him,  lay  a 
vzsi  stress  upon  the  promulgation  of  laws, 
and  treat  the  inattention  of  the  English  govern- 
ment to  this  point  as  a  serious  evil.  It  may 
be  so— but  we  do  not  happen  to  remember  any 
roan  punished  for  an  offence  which  he  did  not 
know  to  be  an  offence ;  though  he  might  not 
kfiov  exactly  the  degree  in  which  it  was 
punishable.  Who  are  to  read  the  laws  to  the 
people  1  who  would  listen  to  them  if  they 
were  readi  who  would  comprehend  them  if 
thejr  listened!  In  a  science  like  law  there 
must  be  technical  phrases  known  only  to  pro- 
fessional men :  business  could  not  be  carried 
on  without  them :  and  of  what  avail  would  it 
be  to  repeat  such  phrases  to  the  people! 
Again,  what  laws  are  to  be  repeated,  and  in 
what  places  1  Is  a  law  respecting  the  number 
of  threads  oa  the  shuttle  of  a  Bpitalfield^ 
weaver  to  be  read  to  the  corn-growers  of  the 
Isle  of'Thanet?  If  not,  who  is  to  make  the 
selection  t  If  the  law  cannot  be  comprehended 
by  listening  to  the  vwd  voct  repetition,  is  the 
reader  to  explain  it,  and  are  there  to  be  law 
lectures  all  over  the  kingdom  ?  The  fact  is, 
that  the  evil  does  not  exist.    Those  who  are 

likely  to  commit  the  offence  soon  scent  out  1 


the  newly  devised  punishments,  and  have  been 
long  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  old  ones. 
Of  the  nice  applications  of  the  law  they  are 
indeed  ignorant ;  but  they  purchase  the  requi- 
site skill  of  some  man  whose  business  it  is  tv) 
acquire  it ;  and  so  they  get  into  less  mischiei* 
by  trusting  to  others  than  they  would  do  il 
they  pretended  to  inform  themselves.  The 
people,  it  is  true,  are  ignorant  of  the  laws ; 
but  they  are  ignorant  only  of  the  laws  that  do 
not  concern  them.  A  poacher  knows  nothing 
of  the  penalties  to  which  he  exposes  himself 
by  stealing  ten  thousand  pounds  from  the  pub- 
lic Commissioners  of  public  boards  are 
unacquainted  with  all  the  decretals  of  our 
ancestors  respecting  the  wiring  of  hares ;  but 
the  one  pockets  his  extra  per  centage,  and  the 
other  his  leveret,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  laws— the  particular  laws  which  it  is  his  ' 
business  to  elude.  Pbilopatris  will  excuse  us 
for  differing  from  him  upon  a  subject  where 
he  seems  to  entertain  such  strong  opinions. 
We  have  a  real  respect  for  all  his  opinions: — 
no  man  could  form  them  who  had  not  a  good 
heart  and  a  sound  understanding.  If  we  have 
been  severe  upon  his  style  of  writing,  it  is  be- 
cause we  know  his  weight  in  the  common- 
wealth: and  we  wish  that  the  many  young 
persons  who  justly  admire  and  imitate  him 
should  be  turned  to  the  difficult  task  of  imi- 
tating his  many  excellences,  rather  than  the 
useless  and  easy  one  of  copying  his  few  d^* 
fects. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  HISTORICAL  WORK  OF  THE 
RIGHT  HONOURABLE  CHARLES  JAMES  FOX.* 


[Edinburgh  Review,  1809.] 


Tns  is  an  extraordinary  performance  in 
itself }— but  the  reasons  assigned  for  its  publi- 
cation are  still  more  extraordinary.  A  per- 
son of  Mr.  Rose's  consequence — incessantly 
occupied,  as  he  assures  us,  **  with  official  du- 
ties, which  take  equally,'*  according  to  his  ele- 
eant  expression,  "  from  the  disembarrassment 
of  the  mind  and  the  leisure  of  time," — ^thinks  it 
sbsolutely  necessary  to  explain  to  his  country 
the  motives  which  have  led  him  to  do  so  idle 
a  thicg  as  to  write  a  book.  He  would  not 
have  it  supposed,  however,  that  he  could  be 
tempted  to  so  questionable  an  act  by  any  light 
or  ordinary  consideration.  Mr.  Fox  and  other 
literary  loungers  may  write  from  a  love  of 
fame,  or  a  relish  for  literature ;  but  the  official 
labours  of  Mr.  Rose  can  only  be  suspended  by 
higher  calls.  All  his  former  publications,  he 
infonDs  us,  originated  in  a  '^  sense  of  public 
^tyf  and  the  present,  in  ''an  impulse  of  pri- 


*  OtMTMtfeM  9n  tk9  Hbtork^  Work  tf  tk*  JHrht 
Ibwmhle  ChBTU»JaimuFo%,  By  the  Right  Honourable 
GioiOK  Roeie.  pp.  S15.  WHk  a  JCarrativ$  of  the  Events 
leUek  oeeurred  in  the  EnterprUe  of  the  Earl  of  Jirg^le  in 
InS.   By  Sir  Pateics  Hdmb.    London.  1800. 


vate  friendship."    An  ordinary  reader  may, 

gerhaps,  find  some  difficulty  in  comprehending 
ow  Mr.  Rose  could  he** impelled  by  private 
friendship,"  to  publish  a  heavy  quarto  of  po- 
litical observations  on  Mr.  Fox  s  history: — and 
for  our  own  part,  we  must  confess,  that  aAer 
the  most  diligent  perusal  of  his  long  explana> 
tion,  we  do  not  in  the  least  comprehend  it  yet. 
The  explanation,  however,  which  is  very  cu- 
rious, it  is  our  duty  to  lay  before  our  readers. 

Mr.  Rose  was  much  patronised  by  the  late 
Earl  of  Marchmont,  who  left  him  his  family 
papers,  with  an .  injimction  to  make  use  of 
them,  **  if  it  should  ever  become  necessary." 
Among  these  papers  was  a  narrative  by  Sir 
Patrick  Hume,  the  earl's  grandfather,  of  the 
occurrences  which  befell  him  and  his  associ- 
ates in  the  unfortunate  expedition  undertaken 
by  the  Earl  of  Argyle  in  1685.  Mr.  Fox,  in 
detailing  the  history  of  that  expedition,  has 
passed  a  censure,  as  Mr.  Rose  thinks,  on  the 
character  of  Sir  Patrick ;  and,  to  obviate  the 
effects  of  that  censure,  he  now  finds  it  <'  nc^ 
cessary"  to  publish  this  volume. 

All  this  sounds  very  chivalrous  and  afifeii* 
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tionate;  but  we  have  three  little  remarks  to 
make.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Fox  passes  no 
censure  on  Sir  Patrick  Hume.  In  the  second 
place,  this  publication  does  by  no  means  obvi- 
ate the  censure  of  which  Mr.  Kose  complains. 
And,  thirdly,  it  is  utterly  absurd  to  ascribe  Mr. 
Rose's  part  of  the  volume,  in  which  Sir  Pat- 
rick Hume  is  scarcely  ever  mentioned,  to  any 
anxiety  about  his  reputation. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  quite  certain  that  Mr. 
Fox  passes  no  censure  on  Sir  Patrick  Hume. 
On  the  contrary,  he  says  of  him,  that "  he  had 
early  distinguished  himself  in  the  cause  of 
liberty;*'  and  afterwards  rates  him  so  very 
highly  as  to  think  it  a  sufficient  reason  for 
construing  some  doubtful  points  in  Sir  John 
Cochrane  8  conduct  favourably,  that  *'  he  had 
always  acted  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Patrick 
Hume,  who  is  proved  by  the  subsequent  events, 
and,  indeed,  bytk*  v^ioU  tenour  of  hU  life  and  eon* 
duett  to  have  6cen  uniformly  rineere  and  sealou$  in 
the  eauti  of  hit  country,"  Such  is  the  deliberate 
and  unequivocal  testimony  which  Mr.  Fox  has 
borne  to  the  character  of  this  gentleman ;  and 
such  the  historian,  whose  unjust  censures  have 
compelled  the  Right  Honourable  Geoiige  Rose 
to  indite  250  quarto  pages,  out  of  pure  regard 
to  the  injured  memory  of  this  ancestor  of  his 
deceased  patron. 

Such  is  Mr.  Fox's  opinion,  then,  of  Sir  Pat- 
rick Hume;  and  the  only  opinion  he  anytphere 
gives  of  his  eharacter.  With  regard  to  his  eon- 
duetf  he  observes,  indeed,  in  one  place,  that  he 
and  the  other  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  enter- 
prise appear  to  have  paid  too  little  deference 
to  the  opinion  of  their  noble  leader ;  and  nar- 
rates, in  another,  that,  at  the  breaking  up  of 
their  little  army,  they  did  not  even  stay  to  rear 
son  with  him,  but  crossed  the  Clyde  with  such 
as  would  follow  them.  Now,  Sir  Patrick's 
own  narrative,  so  far  from  contradicting  either 
of  these  statements,  confirms  them  both  in  the 
most  remarkable  manner.  There  is  scarcely 
a  page  of  it  that  does  not  show  the  jealous  and 
controlling  spirit  which  was  exercised  towards 
their  leader ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  conclud- 
ing scene,  Sir  Patrick's  own  account  makes 
infinitely  more  strongly  against  himself  and 
Sir  John  Cochrane,  than  the  general  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Fox.  So  far  from  staying  to  argue 
with  their  general  before  parting  with  him,  it 
appears  that  Sir  Patrick  did  not  so  much  as 
see  him;  and  that  Cochrane,  at  whose  sugges- 
tion he  deserted  him,  had  in  a  manner  ordered 
that  unfortunate  nobleman  to  leave  their  com- 
pany. The  material  words  of  the  narrative 
are  these : — 

<'0n  coming  down  to  Kilpatrick,  I  met  Sir 
John  (Cochrane),  with  others  accompanieing 
him ;  who  takeing  met  by  the  hand,  turned  mce, 
saying.  My  heart,  goe  you  with  mee  1  Whither 
goe  you,  said  I !  Over  Clide  by  boate,  said 
nc— I :  Wher  is  Argyle  1  I  must  see  him.^— 
He :  He  is  gone  away  to  his  owne  countrey, 
you  cannot  see  him^— I:  How  comes  this 
change  of  resolution,  and  that  wee  went  not 
together  to  Glasgow! — He:  It  is  no  time  to 
answer  questions,  but  I  shall  satisfy  you  after- 
ward. To  the  boates  wee  came,  filled  S,  and 
mwcd  over,"  &c. — "  An  honest  gentleman  who 


was  present,  told  mee  afterward  the  nuumci 
of  his  parting  with  the  Erie.  Argyle  being  ia 
the  n>ome  with  Sir  John,  the  gentleman  com 
ing  in,  found  confusion  in  the  Erie's  ceimte* 
nance  and  speach.  In  end  he  said.  Sir  J<An«  I 
pray  advise  mee  what  shall  I  doe ;  sfaodl  I  goe 
over  Clide  with  you,  or  shall  I  goe  to  mr  owne 
countrey  1  Sir  John  answered*  My  Lord,  I 
have  told  you  my  opinion ;  yo»  have  mme  £%^iU 
landtrt  hen  aboui  you;  ii  ia  beet  you  goe  to  yarn 
owne  countrey  wiih  them,  for  it  ie  io  mo  fwrpom  far 
you  to  go  ooer  Chde.  My  ierd,  fmre  yom  wett. 
Then  call'd  the  gentleman.  Come  away.  Sir, 
who  followed  him  when  J  met  uith  JUm.'*---Sir  P 
Hume's  Narratioef  pp.  63, 64. 

Such  are  all  the  censures  which  Mr.  Foi 
passes  upon  this  departed  worthy ;  and  such 
the  contradiction  which  Mr.  Rose  now  thiaks  it 
necessary  to  exhibit.    It  is  very  true  that  Mr. 
Fox,  in  the  course  of  his  narrative,  is  under 
the  necessity  of  mentioning,  on  the  credit  of 
all  the  historians  who  have  treated  of  Uie  su^ 
ject,  that  Argyle,  after  his  capture,  did  express 
himself  in  terms  of  strong  disapprobatjon  both 
of  Sir  Patrick  Home  and  of  Sir  John  Cochrane; 
and  said,  that  their  ignorance  and  misconduct 
were,  though  not  detignedly,  the  chief  cause  of 
his  failure.    Mr.  Fox  neither  adopts  nor  rejects 
this  sentiment    He  gives  his  own  opinion*  as 
we  have  already  seen,  in  terms  of  the  highest 
encomium,  on  the  character  of  Sir  Patrick 
Hume,  and  merely  repeats  the  expressions  of 
Argyle  as  he  found  them  in  Wodixow  and  the 
other  historians,  and  as  he  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  repeating  them,  if  he  was  to  gire 
any  account  of  the  last  words  of  that  nnfoitu- 
nate  nobleman.    It  is  this  censure  of  Argyle, 
then,  perhaps,  and  not  any  censure  of  Mr.  Fox's, 
that  Mr.  Rose  intended  to  obviate  by  the  poUi- 
cation  before  us.    But,  upon  this  suppositioD, 
how  did  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Fox's  book  con- 
stitute that  neceesity  which  compeUed  ^  tender 
conscience  of  Lord  Marchmont's  executm'  tc 
give  to  the  world  this  long-lost  justificatioB  of 
his  ancestor  1    The  censure  did  not  appear  for 
the  first  time  in  Mr.  Fox's  book.    It  was  re- 
peated, during  Sir  Patrick's  own  life,  in  all  the 
papers  of  the  time,  and  in  all  the  historians 
since.     Sir  Patrick  lived  nearly  forty  good 
years  after  this  accusation  of  Aigyle  was  madr 
public ;  and  thirty-eix  of  those  years  in  great 
credit,   honour,    and   publicity.     If  be  bad 
thought  that  the  existence  of  such  an  accusa- 
tion constituted  a  kind  of  moral  neeenily  for 
the  publication  of  his  narrative,  it  is  evident 
that  he  would  himself  have  published  it;  and 
if  it  was  not  necessary  then,  while  he  was 
alive,  to  suffer  by  the  censure  of  his  leader,  or 
to  profit  by  its  refutation,  it  is  not  easy  to  oa- 
derstand  how  it  should  be  necessary  now,  wlirn 
130  years  have  elapsed  from  the  date  of  it,  sad 
the  bones  of  its  author  have  reposed  for  nearly 
a  century  in  their   peaceful  and  honoered 
monument. 

That  the  narrative  never  was  published  be- 
fore, though  the  censure, to  which  it  is  supposed 
to  be  an  antidote,  had  been  published  for  more 
than  a  century,  is  a  pretty  satisfactory  proof 
that  those  who  were  most  interested  and  best 
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qvaliied  to  judge,  eiiher  did  not  consider  the 
eensore  as  very  deadly,  or  the  antidote  as  very 
efleetaaL  We  are  rery  well  contented  to  leave 
it  doabtfol  which  of  these  was  the  case ;  and 
ve  are  convinced  that  all  the  readers  of  Mr. 
Kose*s  book  will  agree  that  it  is  still  very 
doabtfol.  Sir  Patrick,  in  his  narrative,  no 
doabt,  says  that  Argyle  was  extremely  arrogant, 
sel^irilled,  and  obstinate ;  but  it  is  equally  cer* 
Ilia,  chat  the  earl  said  to  him  thai  he  was 
jealoos,  disobedient,  and  nntractable.  Both 
were  men  of  honoar  and  veracity;  and,  we 
dovbt  not,  believed  what  they  said.  It  is  even 
ponible  that  both  may  have  said  tmly ;  bat,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  and  with  no  new  evidence 
bet  tbe  averment  of  one  of  the  parties,  it  wonld 
be  altogether  ridiculous 'to  pretend  to  decide 
vhiek  may  have  come  nearest  to  an  impartial 
staiement  Before  the  pablioation  of  the  pre* 
sent  narrative,  it  is  plain  from  Wodrow,  Bur* 
art,  and  other  writers,  that  considerable  blame 
VIS  generally  laid  on  Argyle  for  his  perempto- 
risess  and  obstinacy;  and,  now  that  the  nam- 
(ire  is  published,  it  is  still  more  apparent  than 
erer  that  he  had  some  ground  for  tbe  charges 
he  made  against  his  officers.  The  whole 
tenonr  of  tl  shows  that  they  were  constantly  in 
the  habit  of  checking  and  thwarting  him ;  and 
we  have  already  seen  that  it  gives  a  very  lame 
sod  unsatisfactory  account  of  their  strange 
desertion  of  him,  when  their  fortunes  appeared 
to  be  desperate. 

It  is  perfectly  plain,  therefore,  we  conceive, 
thai  the  publication  of  Mr.  Fox's  book  consti* 
toiel  neither  a  necessity  nor  an  intelligible  in* 
docement  for  the  publication  of  this  narrative; 
and  that  the  narrative,  now  that  it  is  published, 
has  no  tendency  to  remove  any  slight  shade 
of  censnrs  that  history  may  have  thrown  over 
the  temper  or  prudence  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume. 
Bot,  even  if  all  this  had  been  otherwise— if 
Mr.  Pox  had,  for  the  first  time,  insinuated  a 
censnre  on  this  defunct  whig,  and  if  the  narra- 
tive had  contained  the  most  complete  refular 
tton  of  soch  a  censure^— this  might,  indeed, 
have  accounted  for  the  publication  of  Sir 
Patrick's  narrative ;  but  it  could  not  have  a^ 
counted  at  all  for  the  publication  of  Mr.  Rose's 
book— the  only  thing  to  be  accounted  for.  The 
sarrative  is  given  as  an  appendix  of  66  pages 
10  a  volume  of  npwards  of  S(MK  In  publishing 
die  narrative,  Mr.  Rose  did  not  assume  the 
character  of  *«an  author,"  and  was  not  called 
vpoD,  by  tbe  responsibility  of  that  character, 
to  explain  to  the  world  his  reasons  for  **  sub- 
Btttisg  himself  to  their  judgmenL"  It  is  only 
for  his  hooky  then,  exdosive  of  the  narrative, 
that  Mr  Rose  can  be  understood  to  be  oifering 
any  apology;  and  the  apology  he  offers  is,  that 
it  sprang  from  the  impulse  of  private  friend- 
ship. When  the  matter  is  looked  into,  how- 
ever, it  turns  out,  that  though  private  friendship 
iBay,  by  a  great  stretch,  be  supposed  to  have 
dictated  the  publication  of  the  appendix,  it  can 
by  no  possibility  account,  or  help  to  account, 
for  the  composition  of  the  hook.  Nay,  the  ten- 
dency and  tenonr  of  the  book  are  such  as  this 
ardent  and  romantic  friendship  must  necessa- 
rily condemn.  It  contains  nothing  whatever 
is  praise  or  in  defence  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume ; 
tet  it  contains  a  very  keen,  and  not  a  very 


candid,attack  npon  his  party  and  his  principles. 
Professing  to  be  published  from  anxiety  to  vin 
dicate  and  exalt  the  memory  of  an  insurgent 
revolution  whig,  it  consists  almost  entirely  of 
an  attempt  to  depreciate  whig  principles,  an^ 
openly  to  decry  and  vilify  such  of  Mr.  Fox's 
opinions  as  Sir  Patrick  Hume  constantly  ex* 
emplified  in  his  actions.  There  never  was  an 
effect,  we  believe,  imputed  to  so  improbable  a 
cause. 

Finally,  we  may  ask,  if  Mr.  Rose's  view,  in 
this  publication,  was  merely  to  vindicate  the 
memory  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  why  he  did  not 
put  into  Mr.  Fox's  hands  the  information  which 
would  have  rendered  all  vindication  unneces- 
sary! It  was  known  to  all  the  world,  for 
several  years,  that  Mr.  Fox  was  engaged  in  the 
history  of  that  period ;  and  if  Mr.  Rose  really 
thought  that  the  papers  in  his  custody  gave  a 
different  view  of  Sir  Patrick's  conduct  from 
that  exhibited  in  the  printed  authorities,  was  it 
not  his  doty  to  put  Mr.  Fox  upon  his  guard 
against  being  misled  by  them,  and  to  commu- 
nicate to  him  those  invaluable  documents  to 
which  he  could  have  access  in  no  other  way  ? 
Did  he  doubt  that  Mr.  Fox  would  have  candour 
to  state  the  truth,  or  that  he  wonld  have  stated 
with  pleasure  any  thing  that  could  exalt  the 
character  of  a  revolution  whigl  Did  he 
imagine  that  any  statement  of  his  could  ever 
obtain  equal  notoriety  and  effect  with  a  suite- 
ment  in  Mr.  Fox's  history  1  Or  did  he  poorly 
withhold  this  information,  that  he  might  detract 
from  the  value  of  that  history,'  and  have  to 
boast  to  tbe  public  that  there  was  one  point 
upon  which  he  was  better  informed  than  that 
illustrions  statesman  1  As  to  the  preposterous 
apology  which  seems  to  be  hinted  at  in  tbe 
book  itself,  viz.,  that  it  was  Mr.  Fox's  business 
to  have  asked  for  these  papers,  and  not  Mr. 
Rose's  to  have  offered  them,  we  shall  only 
observe,  that  it  stands  on  a  point  of  etiquette, 
which  would  scarcely  be  permitted  to  govern 
the  civilities  of  tradesmen's  wives ;  and  that  it 
seems  not  a  little  unreasonable  to  lay  Mr.  Fox 
under  the  necessity  of  asking  for  papers,  the 
very  existence  of  which  he  could  have  no 
reason  to  expect  This  narrative  of  Sir  Pat- 
rick Hume  has  now  lain  in  the  archives  of 
his  family  for  130  years,  unknown  and  unsus 
pected  to  all  but  its  immediate  proprietor ;  and, 
distinguished  as  Sir  Patrick  was  in  his  day  in 
Scotland,  it  certainly  does  not  imply  any  extra- 
ordinary stupidity  in  Mr.  Fox,  not  to  know,  by 
intuition,  that  there  were  papers  of  his  in  exist> 
ence  which  might  afford  him  some  light  on  the 
subject  of  his  history. 

We  may  appear  to  have  dwelt  too  long  en 
these  preliminary  considerations,  since  the 
intrinsic  value  of  Mr.  Rose's  observations  cer- 
tainly will  not  be  affected  by  the  truth  or  tbe 
fallacy  of  the  motives  he  has  assigned  for  pub> 
lishing  Uiem.  It  is  impossible,  however,  not 
to  see  that,  when  a  writer  assigns  a  fal»e 
motive  for  his  coming  forward,  he  is  commonly 
conscious  that  the  real  one  is  discreditable: 
and  that  to  expose  the  hoUowness  of  such  a 
pretence,  is  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  whole- 
some distrust  of  his  general  fairness  and  teui 
per.  Any  body  certainly  had  a  right  to  pnbtish 
remarks  on  Mr.  Fox's  work— and  nobody  a 
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better  right  than  Mr.  Rose ;  and  if  he  had  stated 
openly,  that  all  the  habits  and  connections  of 
his  life  had  led  him  to  wish  to  see  that  work 
discredited,  no  one  would  have  been  entitled  to 
complain  of  his  exertions  in  the  cause.  When 
he  chooses  to  disguise  this  motive,  however, 
and  to  assign  another  which  does  not  at  all 
account  for  the  phenomenon,  we  are  so  far 
from  forgetting  the  existence  of  the  other,  that 
we  are  internally  convinced  of  its  being  much 
stronger  than  we  should  otherwise  have  sus- 
pected; and  that  it  is  only  dissembled,  because 
it  exists  in  a  decree  that  could  not  have  been 
decently  avowed.  For  the  same  reason,  there- 
fore, of  enabling  our  readers  more  distinctly 
to  appreciate  the  intellect  and  temper  of 
this  right  honourable  author,  we  must  say 
a  word  or  two  more  of  his  Introduction, 
before  proceeding  to  the  substance  of  his 
remarks. 

Besides  the  edifying  history  of  his  motive 
for  writing,  we  are  favoured,  in  that  singular 
piece,  with  a  number  of  his  opinions  upon 
points  no  way  connected  with  Mr.  Fox  or  his 
history;  and  with  a  copious  account  of  his 
labours  and  studies  in  all  kinds  of  juridical 
and  constitutional  learning.  In  order  to  con- 
firm an  opinion  that  a  minute  knowledge  of  our 
ancient  history  is  not  necessary  to  understand 
our  actual  constitution,  he  takes  an  unintelligi- 
ble survey  of  the  progress  of  our  government, 
from  the  days  of  King  Alfred, — and  quotes 
Lord  Coke,  Plowden,  Doomsday  Book,  Lord 
Ellesmere,  Rymer's  FoBdera,  Dugdale's  Ori- 
gines,  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  Whitelock,  and 
Abbot's  Records;  but,  above  all,  "a  report 
which  /  made  several  years  ago  on  the  state 
of  the  records  in  my  custody."  He  then  goes 
on,  in  the  most  obliging  manner,  to  inform  his 
readers  that  '*  Vertot's  Account  of  the  Revolu- 
tions of  Rome  has  been  found  very  useful  by 
persons  who  have  read  the  Roman  Historv; 
but  the  best  model  that  I  have  met  with  for 
such  a  work  as  appears  to  me  to  be  much 
wantedj  is  a  short  History  of  Poland,  which  I 
translated  nearly  forty  years  ago,  but  did  not 
publish ;  the  manuscript  of  which  his  majesty 
at  the  time  did  me  the  honour  to  accept;  and 
it  probably  is  still  in  his  majesty's  library." — 
Introduction,  pp.  xxiv.  xxv. 

Truly  all  this  is  very  interesting,  and  very 
much  to  the  purpose: — ^but  scarcely  more  so 
than  eight  or  nine  pages  that  follow, containing 
a  long  account  of  the  conversations  which 
Lord  Marchmont  had  with  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
about  the  politics  of  Qaeen  Anne's  ministers, 
and  which  Mr.  Rose  now  gives  to  the  world 
from  his  recollection  of  various  conversations 
between  himself  and  Lord  Marchmont.  He 
tells  us,  moreover,  that,  "  accustomed  as  he  has 
been  to  official  accuracy  in  statement,"  he  had 
naturally  a  quick  eye  for  mistakes  in  fact  or 
in  deduction ; — that  **  having  long  enjoyed  the 
confidence  and  afieclionate  friendship  of  Mr. 
Pitt,"  he  has  been  more  scrupulous  than  he 
would  otherwise  have  been  in  ascertaining  the 
grounds  of  his  animadversions  on  the  work  of 
his  great  rival ; — and  that,  notwithstanding  all 
this  anxiety,  and  the  want  of  "  disembarrass- 
ment of  mind"  and  **  leisure  of  time,"  he  has 
eompiled  this  volume  in  about  as  manv  wttkt 


as  Mr.  Fox  took  yeart  to  the  work  on  wiiich  U 
comments ! 

For  the  Observations  themselves,  we  most 
say  that  we  have  perused  them  with  conside- 
rable  pleasure— not  certainly  from  any  extra- 
ordinary gratification  which  we  derived  from 
the  justness  of  the  sentiments,  or  the  elegance 
of  the  style,  but  from  a  certain  agreeable  sur- 
prise which  we  experienced  on  finding  how 
few  parts  of  Mr.  Fox's  doctrine  were  considered 
as  vulnerable,  even  by  Mr.  Rose ;  and  in  how 
large  a  proportion  of  his  freest  and  strongest 
observations  that  jealous  observer  has  ex- 
pressed his  most  coidial  concurrence.  The 
Right  Honourable  George  Rose,  we  rather  be- 
lieve, is  commonly  considered  as  one  of  the 
least  whiggish  or  deniocratical  of  all  the  pub- 
lic characters  who  have  lived  in  our  times ; 
and  he  has  himself  acknowledged,  that  a  long 
habit  of  political  opposition  to  Mr.  Fox  had 
perhaps  given  him  a  stronger  bias  against  bis 
favourite  doctrines  than  he  might  otherwise 
have  entertained.  It  was,  therefore,  no  slight 
consolation  to  us  to  find  that  the  true  princi- 
ples of  English  liberty  had  made  so  great  a 
progress  in  the  opinions  of  all  men  in  upper 
life,  as  to  extort  such  an  ample  admission  of 
them,  even  from  a  person  of  Mr.  Rose's  habits 
and  connections.  As  we  fear,  howeVer,  that 
the  same  justness  and  liberality  of  thinking 
are  by  no  means  general  among  the  more  ob- 
sc€ire  retainers  of  party  throughout  the  country, 
we  think  it  may  not  be  without  its  use  to  quote 
a  few  of  the  passages  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  just  to  let  the  vulgar  tories  in  the 
provinces  see  how  much  of  their  favourite 
doctrines  has  been  abjured  by  their  more  en- 
lightened chief  and  leaders  in  the  seat  <^  go- 
vernment. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  all  the  passages 
(which  it  would  be  useless  and  tedious  to  le- 
cite)  in  which  the  patriotism  and  public  virtue 
of  Sir  P.  Hume  are  held  up  to  the  admiratHW 
of  posterity.  Now,  Sir  P.  Hume,  that  true  and 
sincere  lover  of  his  country,  whose  "  talents 
and  virtues  his  sovereign  acknowledged  and 
rewarded,"  and  <*  whose  honours  have  been 
attended  by  the  suffrage  of  his  country  and  the 
approbation  of  good  men,"  was,  even  in  the 
reign  of  Charles,  concerned  in  designs  analo- 
gous to  those  of  Russell  and  Sydney;— and, 
very  soon  after  the  accession  of  James,  and 
(as  Mr.  Rose  thinks)  before  that  monarch  had 
done  any  thing  in  the  least  degree  blameable, 
rose  up  openly  in  arms,  and  endeavoured  to 
stir  up  the  people  to  overthrow  the  existing 
government  Even  Mr.  Fox  hesitated  as  to 
Uie  wisdom  and  the  virtue  of  those  engaged  ia 
such  enterprises ; — and  yet  Mr.  Rose,  profess- 
ing to  see  danger  in  that  writer's  excessive 
zeal  for  liberty,  writes  a  book  to  extol  the  pa- 
triotism of  a  premature  insurgent 

After  this  we  need  not  quote  our  author's 
warm  panegyrics  on  the  Revolution— **  that 
ghrioug  event  to  which  the  measures  of  James 
neceuarily  led,"— or  on  the  character  of  Lord 
Sommers,  ''whose  wisdom,  talents,  political 
coura^  and  virtue^  would  alone  hare  b^n  suffi- 
cient to  insure  the  success  of  that  measure." 
It  may  surprise  some  of  his  political  admirers 
a  little  more,  however,  to  find  him  professing 
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ihit  be  "cMmrt  with  Mr.  Fox  as  to  the  ezpe- 
dieDcy  of  the  bill  of  ezclusioD,"  (that  boldest 
tficf  most  decided  of  all  whig  measures) ;  and 
thiikks  "  that  the  events  which  took  place  in 
the  next  reign  afford  a  strong  justification  of 
the  condact  of  the  promoters  of  that  measure." 
When  his  tory  friends  have  digested  that  sen- 
timent, they  may  look  at  his  patriotic  iuvec- 
tires  against  the  degrading  connection  of  the 
two  last  of  Ji3  Stuart  princes  with  the  court 
of  FnukCd  t  a:id  the  *'  scandalous  profligacy  by 
which  Charles  and  his  successor  betrayed  the 
he3:  interests  of  their  country  for  miserable 
ztipends  "  There  is  something  very  edifying, 
indeed,  though  we  should  fear  a  little  alarm- 
ing to  cairtly  tempers,  in  the  warmth  with 
which  our  author  winds  up  his  diatribe  on 
this  iatere3ting  subject.  "  Every  one,"  he  ob- 
serves, **  who  carries  on  a  clandestine  corre- 
spoodence  with  a  foreign  power,  in  matters 
toocbing  the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  is  pri- 
ma facU  guilty  of  a  great  moral,  as  well  as  po- 
litical, crime.  If  a  subject,  he  is  a  traitor  to 
his  king  and  his  country ;  and  if  a  monarch, 
kt  11  a  traitor  to  the  croum  wkkh  he  torarf,  and  to 
the  empire  which  he  governs.  There  may,  by 
possibility,  be  circumstances  to  extenuate  the 
fonner;  there  can  be  none  to  lessen  our  de- 
testation of  the  latter."— (pp.  149, 160.) 

Conformably  to  these  sentiments,  Mr.  Rose 
expresses  his  concurrence  with  all  that  Mr. 
Fox  says  of  the  arbitrary  and  oppressive  mea- 
sures which  distinguished  the  latter  part  of 
Charles's  reign ;— declares  that "  he  has  mani- 
fested great  temperance  and  forbearance  in 
the  character  which  he  gives  of  Jefferies; — 
and  undentated  tlie  enormity  of  the  cruel  and 
detestable  proceedings  of  the  Scottish  govern- 
ment, in  its  unheard  of  acts  of  power,  and  the 
miseries  and  persecutions  which  it  inflicted ;" 
admits  that  Mr.  Fox's  work  treated  of  a  period 
''in  which  the  tyranny  of  tkt  $overeign  at  home 
was  not  redeemed  by  any  glory  or  success 
abroad  f — and  speaks  of  the  Revolution  as  the 
era  **  when  the  full  measure  of  th§  monardi's 
tfrmmeal  vnarpatiom  made  remtance  a  duty  parO' 
M0Mrf  to  every  connderation  of  personal  or  public 
danger." 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  we  conceive,  to  read 
these,  and  many  other  passages  which  might 
be  quoted  from  the  work  before  us,  without 
ticng  the  author  for  a  whig ;  and  it  certainly 
ii  not  easy  to  comprehend  how  the  writer  of 
ihem  could  quarrel  with  any  thing  in  Mr. 
Fox's  history,  for  want  of  deference  and  vene- 
ration for  the  monarchical  part  of  our  consti- 
pation. To  say  the  truth,  we  have  not  always 
been  able  to  satis!/  ourselves  of  the  worthy 
author's  consistene  7*;  and  holding,  as  we  are 
inclined  to  do,  that  his  natural  and  genuine 
sentiments  are  liberal  and  manly,  we  can  only 
account  for  the  narrowness  and  unfairness  of 
some  of  his  remarks,  by  supposing  them  to 
originate  from  the  habits  of  his  practical  poli- 
ces, and  of  that  long  course  of  opposition,  in 
▼hich  he  learned  to  consider  it  a  duty  to  his 
party  to  discredit  every  thing  that  came  from 
the  advocate  of  the  people.  We  shall  now  say 
&  word  or  two  on  the  remarks  themselves, 
which,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  will  be 
foand  to  be  infinitely  fewer,  and  more  insigni- 


ficant, than  any  one,  looking  merely  at  th« 
bulk  of  the  volume,  could  possibly  hcve  con 
jectured. 

The  first,  of  any  son  of  importance,  is  n  ade 
on  those  passages  in  which  Mr.  Fox  caUt  the 
execution  of  the  king  ^  a  far  less  violent  me» 
sure  than  that  of  Lord  Straflbrd;"  and  says^ 
''that  there  was  something  in  the  splendour  and 
magnanimity  of  the  act,  which  has  served  to 
raise  the  character  of  the  nation  in  the  opinion 
of  Europe  in  general."  Mr.  Kose  takes  great 
offence  at  both  these  remarks ;  and  says,  that 
the  constitution  itself  was  violated  by  the  exe- 
cution of  the  king,  while  the  ca^  of  Lord 
Straflbrd  was  but  a  private  injury.  We  are 
afraid  Mr*  Rose  does  not  perfectly  understand 
Mr.  Fox,— otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  not 
to  agree  with  him.  The  grossness  of  Lord 
Strafford's  case  consisted  in  this,  that  a  bill  of 
attainder  was  brought  in,  after  a  regular  pro* 
ceeding  by  impeachment  had  been  tried  against 
him.  He  was  substantially  acquitted^  by  the 
most  unexceptionable  process  known  in  our 
law,  before  the  bill  of  attainder  came  to  declare 
him  guilty,  and  to  punish  him.  There  was 
here,  therefore,  a  most  flagrant  violation  of  all 
law  and  justice,  and  a  precedent  for  endless 
abuses  and  oppressions.  In  the  case  of  the 
king,  on  the  other  hand,  there  could  be  no  vio« 
lation  of  settled  rules  or  practice ;  because  the 
case  itself  was  necessarily  out  of  the  purview 
of  every  rule,  and  could  be  drawn  into  no  pre* 
cedent  The  constitution,  no  doubt,  was  ne- 
cessarily destroyed  or  suspended  by  the  trial ; 
but  Mr.  Rose  appears  to  forget  that  it  had  been 
destroyed  or  suspended  befbre,  by  the  war,  or 
by  the  acts  of  the  king  which  brought  on  the 
war.  If  it  was  lawful  to  fight  against  the  king, 
it  must  have  been  lawful  to  take  him  prisoner: 
after  he  was  a  prisoner,  it  was  both  lawful  and 
necessary  to  consider  what  should  be  dont 
with  him ;  and  every  deliberation  of  tliis  sort 
had  all  the  assumption,  and  none  of  the  fair 
ness  of  a  trial.  Yet  Mr.  Rose  has  himself 
told  us,  that "  there  are  cases  in  which  resist 
ance  becomes  a  paramount  duty;"  and  pro 
bably  is  not  prepared  to  say,  that  it  was  mor# 
violent  and  criminal  to  drive  King  James  from 
the  ^rone  in  1688,  than  to  wrest  all  law  and 
justice  to  take  the  life  of  Lord  Strafford  in 
1641.  Yet  the  constitution  was  as  much 
violated  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  one  sove> 
reign,  as  by  the  trial  and  execution  of  the 
other.  It  was  impossible  that  the  trial  of  King 
Charles  might  have  terminated  in  a  sentence 
of  mere  deprivation;  and  if  James  had  fought 
against  his  people,  and  been  conquered,  he 
might  have  been  tried  and  executed.  The  con- 
stitution was  gone  for  the  time,  in  both  cases, 
as  soon  as  force  was  mutually  appealed  to ; 
and  the  violence  that  followed  thereafter,  to 
the  person  of  the  monarch,  can  receive  no  ag- 
gravation from  any  view  of  that  nature. 

With  regard,  again,  to  the  loyal  horror  which 
Mr.  Rose  expresses,  when  Mr.  Fox  speaks  of 
the  splendour  and  magnanimity  of  the  pro 
ceedings  against  the  king,  it  is  probable  thai 
this  zealous  observer  was  not  aware,  that  his 
favourite  **  prerogative  writer,"  Mr.  Hume,  had 
used  tiie  same,  or  still  loftier  expressions,  in 
relation  to  the  same  tvent  Some  of  the  woriis 
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of  that  loyal  and  unsuspected  historian  are  as 
follows: — ''the  pomp,  the  dignity,  the  cere- 
mony of  this  transaction,  correspond  to  the 
greatest  conceptions  that  are  suggested  in  the 
annals  of  human  kind ;— -the  delegates  of  a 
great  people  sitting  in  judgment  upon  their 
supreme  magistrate,  and  trying  him  for  his 
mismanagement  and  breach  of  trust"*  Cor- 
dially as  we  agree  with  Mr.  Fox  in  the  unpro- 
fitable severity  of  this  example,  it  is  impossi- 
ble, we  conceive,  for  any  one  to  consider  the 
great,  grave,  and  solemn  movement  of  the 
nation  Uiat  led  to  it,  or  the  stem  and  dispas- 
sionate temper  in  which  it  was  conducted, 
without  feeling  that  proud  contrast  between 
this  execution  and  that  of  all  other  deposed 
sovereigns  in  history,— which  led  Mr.  Fox,  in 
common  with  Mr.  Hume,  and  every  other 
writer  on  the  subject,  to  make  use  of  the  ex- 
pressions which  have  been  alluded  to. 

When  Mr.  Rose,  in  the  close  of  his  remarks 
upon  this  subject,  permits  himself  to  insinu- 
ate, that  if  Mr.  Fox  thought  such  high  praise 
due  to  the  publicity,  Slc^  of  King  Charles's 
trial,  he  must  have  felt  unbounded  admiration 
at  that  of  Lewis  XVI.,  he  has  laid  himself  open 
to  a  charge  of  such  vulgar  and  uncaadid  un- 
fairness, as  was  not  to  have  been  at  all  ex- 
pected from  a  person  of  his  rank  and  descrip- 
tion. If  Lewis  XVI.  had  been  openly  in  arms 
against  his  people,-— if  the  Convention  had 
required  no  other  victimr— and  had  settled  into 
a  regular  government  as  soon  as  he  was  re- 
movedr-there  might  have  been  more  room 
for  a  parallel, — to  which,  as  the  fact  actually 
stands,  every  Briton  must  listen  with  indigna- 
tion. Lewis  XVL  was  wantonly  sacrificed  to 
the  rage  of  an  insane  and  blood&iirsty  faction, 
and  tossed  to  the  executioner  among  the  com- 
mon supplies  for  the  guillotine.  The  publi- 
city and  parade  of  his  trial  were  assumed  from 
no  love  of  justice,  or  sense  of  dignity;  bat 
from  a  low  principle  of  profligate  and  clamo- 
rous defiance  to  every  thing  that  had  become 
displeasing:  and  ridiculous  and  incredible  as 
it  would  appear  of  any  other  nation,  we  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that  a  certain  childish  emu- 
lation of  the  avenging  liberty  of  the  English 
had  its  share  in  producing  this  paltry  copy  of 
our  grand  and  original  daring.  The  insane 
eoxcombs  who  blew  out  their  brains,  after  a 
piece  of  tawdry  declamation,  in  some  of  the 
provincial  assemblies,  were  about  as  like  Cato 
or  Hannibal,  as  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Letris  was  like  the  condemnation  of  King 
Charles.  Our  regicides  were  serious  and  ori- 
ginal at  least,  in  the  bold,  bad  deeds  which 
they  committed.  The  regicides  of  France 
were  poor  theatrical  imitators,— intoxicated 
with  blood  and  with  power,  and  incapable  even 
of  forming  a  sober  estimate  of  the  guilt  or  the 
consequences  of  their  actions.  Before  leav- 
ing this  subject,  we  must  remind  our  readers 
that  Mr.  Fox  unequivocally  condemns  the  exe- 
cution of  the  king;  and  spends  some  time  in 
bowing  that  it  was  excusable  neither  on  the 
^und  of  present  expediency  nor  f\iture  wam- 
mg.  After  he  had  finished  that  statement,  he 
proceeds  to  say,  that  notwithstanding  what  the 
more  reasonable  part  of  mankind  may  think, 
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it  is  to  be  doubted,  whether  that  proceeding 
has  not  served  to  raise  the  national  character 
in  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  &c ;  and  then  goes 
on  to  refer  to  the  conversations  he  had  him- 
self witnessed  on  that  subject  abroad.  A  man 
must  be  a  very  zealous  royalist,  indeed,  to  dis- 
believe or  be  offended  with  this. 

Mr.  Rose's  next  observation  is  in  favour  of 
General  Monk;  upon  whom  he  is  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Fox  has  been  by  far  too  severe, — at 
the  same  time  that  he  faUs  utterly  in  obviating 
any  of  the  grounds  upon  which  that  seventy 
is  justified.  Monk  was  not  responsible  alone, 
indeed,  for  restoring  the  king,  without  taxing 
any  security  for  the  people ;  but  as  wielding 
the  whole  power  of  the  army,  by  which  that 
restoration  was  effected,  he  is  certainly  cktefy 
responsible  for  that  most  criminal  omission. 
As  to  his  indifference  to  the  fate  of  his  com- 
panions in  arms,  Mr.  Rose  does,  indeed,  quote 
the  testimony  of  hu  chaplain,  who  wrote  a 
complimentary  life  of  his  patron,  to  prove 
that,  on  the  tnal  of  the  regicides,  he  behaved 
with  great  moderation.  We  certainly  do  not 
rate  this  testimony  very  highly;  and  do  think 
it  far  more  than  compensated  by  that  of  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  who,  in  the  life  of  her  husband, 
says,  that  on  the  first  proceedings  against  the 
regicides  in  the  House  of  Commons,  **Monk 
sate  still,  and  had  not  one  word  to  interpose 
for  any  man,  InU  teat  at  forward  to  aei  vengttuut 
•n  foot  a$  any  oni/**  And  a  little  afterwards 
she  adds,  apparently  from  her  own  personal 
knowledge  and  observation,  that  "belbre  the 
prisoners  were  brought  to  the  Tower,  Monk 
*  and  his  wife  came  one  evening  to  the  garden, 
and  caused  them  to  be  brought  down,  only  lo 
stare  at  them, — which  was  such  a  behaviour 
for  that  man,  who  had  betrayed  so  many  of 
those  that  had  honoured  and  trusted  him,  &c, 
as  no  story  can  parallel  the  inhumanity  oCf 

With  regard  again  to  Mr.  Fox's  charge  at 
Monk's  tamely  acquiescing  in  the  insults  so 
meanly  put  on  the  illustrious  corps  of  his  old 
commander  Blake,  it  is  perfectly  evident,  even 
from  the  authorities  referred  to  by  Mr.  Rose, 
that  Blake's  body  was  dug  up  by  the  king's 
order,  among  others,  and  removed  out  of  the 
hallowed  precincts  of  Westminster,  to  be  re- 
interred,  with  twenty  more,  in  one  pit  at  8l 
Margaret's. 

But  the  chief  charge  Is,  that  on  the  trial  of 
Argyle,  Monk  spontaneously  sent  down  some 
confidential  letters,  which  turned  the  scale  of 
evidence  against  that  unfortunate  noUeman. 
This  statement,  to  which  Mr.  Fox  is  most  ab> 
surdly  blamed  for  giving  credit,  is  made  on 
the  authority  of  the  three  historians  who  lived 
nearest  to  the  date  of  the  transaction,  and  who 
all  report  it  as  quite  certain  and  notorious. 
These  historians  are  Bgrnet,  fiaillie,  and  dm* 
ningham;  nor  are  they  contradicted  by  any 
one  writer  on  the  subject,  except  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, who,  at  a  period  comparatively  recent, 
and  without  pretending  to  have  discovered  any 
new  document  on  the  subject,  is  pleased  to  dis- 
believe them  upon  certain  hjrpothetical  and  ar- 
gumentative reasons  of  his  own.  These  rea- 
sons Mr.  Laing  has  examined  and  most  satis- 
factorily  obviated  in  his  history ;  and  Mr.  Rosf 
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huB  exeited  incredible  industry  to  defend.  The 
Scottish  records  for  that  period  have  perished ; 
and  for  this  reason,  and  because  a  collection 
of  pamphlets  and  newspapers  of  that  age,  in 
Mr.  Rose's  possession,  make  no  mention  of  the 
circumstance,  he  thinks  fit  to  discredit  it  alto* 
^thcr.  If  this  kind  of  scepticism  were  to  be 
indnlgedt  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  reliance 
OB  history.  In  this  particular  case,  both  Bur- 
net and  Baillie  speak  quite  positively,  from 
the  information  of  contemporaries ;  and  state  a 
circumstance'  that  would  very  well  account 
for  the  silence  of  the  formal  accounts  of  the 
tria.,  if  any  such  had  been  preserved,  viz.,  that 
Monk's  letters  were  not  produced  till  afler  the 
evidence  was  finished  on  both  sides,  and  the 
debate  begun  on  the  result; — an  irregularity, 
by  the  way,  by  much  tco  gross  to  have  been 
charged  against  a  public  proceeding  without 
any  foundation. 

Mr.  Rose*s  next  observation  is  directed  ra- 
ther against  Judge  Blackstone  than  against 
Mr.  Fox;  and  is  meant  to  show,  that  this 
learned  person  was  guilty  of  great  inaccuracy 
m  representing  the  year  1679  as  the  era  of 
good  laws  and  bad  government  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  follow  him  through  the  dull  de- 
tails and  feeble  disputations  by  which  he  la^ 
bours,  to  make  it  appear  that  our  laws  were 
not  very  good  in  1679,  and  that  they,  as  well 
as  the  administration  of  them,  were  much 
mended  after  the  Revolution.  Mr.  Fox's,  or 
rather  Blackstone's  remark  is  too  obviously 
and  strikingly  true  in  substance,  to  admit  of 
any  argument  or  illustration.* 

The  next  charge  against  Mr.  Fox  is  for  say- 
ing, that  if  Charles  II.'s  ministers  betrayed 
him,  he  betrayed  them  in  return;  keeping, 
from  some  of  them  at  least,  the  secret  of  what 

*  Mr.  Rome  talks  a  great  deal,  and  JuBtlf*  abont  the 
ailTaatafea  of  the  Jodget  not  being  removable  at  plea- 
tare;  and,  with  a  great  ahr  of  erudition,  infbrms  ns, 
that  after  6  Cbarlea,  all  the  eommfauione  were  made 
namdiu  mtHt  piaeu§rit.   Mr.  Rote's  researches,  we  fear, 
do  not  often  go  beyond  the  records  in  his  custody.    If  he 
had  looked  into  Ruahworth's  Collection,  he  would  hare 
fwtnd,  that,  in  1041,  King  Charles  agreed  to  make  the 
commiasioD,  ^mawtdiu  «c  araa  guatrimi  ;  and  that  some 
nf  those  Olegalty  removed  in  the  following  reign,  though 
Mt  oAelatIng  In  court,  still  retained  certain  functions  in 
eoascquence  of  that  appointment.    The  following  is  the 
paagage,  at  p.  1385,  vol.  iil.  of  Rushworth:  **  After  the 
piatiagof  these  votes  (l(Hh  December,  1040)  against  the 
jttdfes,  and  transmitting  them  to  the  House  of  Peers, 
ud  their  concurring  with  the  House  of  Commons  therein, 
an  address  was  made  unto  the  king  shortly  after,  that 
ha  majesty^  for  the  future,  would  not  make  any  Judge 
^  patent  dwring  pltttsurt ;  but  that  tbev  may  hold  their 
ftaces  hereafter,  quamdiu  m  bttu  gesMtrint ;  and  his  ma- 
JiMy  did  reaUf  grant  the  $ame.    And  in  his  speech  to 
^h  homes  of  Tarliament,  at  the  time  of  giving  his 
royal  aisent  to  two  bills,  one  to  take  away  the  High 
Commiflaion  Court*  and  the  other  the  Court  of  Star- 
Chamber,  and  regulating  the  power  of  the  council  table, 
b«  hath  this  passage ;  *  If  you  consider  what  I  have 
done  this  Parliament,  discontents  will  not  sit  In  your 
»^^;  for  I  hope  ^u  remember,  that  I  have  granted, 
diat  the  jodges  beralfter  ahall  liold  their  places  qitamdiu 
'',  *n«  geutrint.*    And  likewise,  his  gracious  majesty 
Kiag  Charles  the  Second  observed  the  same  rule  and 
■"^bod  in  granting  patents  to  Judges,  quantdht  —  htne 
ftntrini ;  as  appears  upon  record  in  the  Rolls ;  viz.,  to 
>*«rKeant  Slide  to  be  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman  to  be  Lord  Chief  Baron, 
|nd  afterwards  to  be  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Common 
rieai ;  to  Sir  Robert  Fonter.  and  others.    Mr.  Sergeant 
Vher,  now  living,  notwitkstanding  ki$  renwvid,  WiU  ra- 
i*9*  Us  pocsal,  being  qiumdiu  »•  bens  gtsMtrint ;  and  re- 
teiTes  a  gkan  tn  the  pnJU*  qf  tkt  court,  as  to  fees  and 
**ner  proceedings,  by  virtue  of  his  said  patent :  and  his 
^ne  Is  need  fan  those  lines,  &c.,  as  ajndge  of  thateourt." 


he  was  pleased  to  call  his  religion,  anU  thi 
state  of  his  connections  with  France.  Alter 
the  furious  attack  which  Mr.  Rose  has  pnade 
in  another  place  upon  this  prince  and  his 
French  connections,  it  is  rather  surprising  to 
see  with  what  zeal  he  undertakes  his  defence 
against  this  very  venial  sort  of  treachery,  of 
concealing  his  shame  f^om  some  of  his  more 
respectable  ministers.  The  attempt,  however* 
is  at  least  as  unsuccessful  as  it  is  unaccount- 
able. Mr.  Fox  says  only,  that  tome  of  the 
ministers  were  not  trusted  with  the  secret; 
and  both  Dalrymple  and  Macpherson  say,  that 
none  but  the  CaihoUc  counsellors  were  admit- 
ted to  this  confidence.  Mr.  Rose  mutters,  that 
there  is  no  evidence  of  this ;  and  himself  pro* 
duces  an  abstract  of  the  secret  treaty  between 
Lewis  and  Charles,  of  May,  1670,  to  which  the 
subscriptions  of  four  CtUhoHc  ministers  of  the 
latter  are  affixed ! 

Mr.  Fox  is  next  taxed  with  great  negligence 
for  saying,  that  he  does  not  know  what 
proof  there  is  of  Clarendon's  being  privy  to 
Charles  receiving  money /rom  France;  and 
very  long  quotations  are  inserted  from  the 
correspondence  printed  by  Dalrymple  and 
Macpherson— -which  do'not  prove  Clarendon's 
knowledge  of  any  money  being  reetived,  though 
they  do  seem  to  establish  that  he  must  have 
known  of  its  being  stipulated  for. 

After  this  comes  Mr.  Rose's  grand  attack ; 
in  which  he  charges  the  historian  with  his 
whole  heavy  artillery  of  argument  and  quota- 
tion, and  makes  a  vigorous  effort  to  drive  him 
from  the  position,  that  the  early  and  primary 
object  of  James's  reign  was  not  to  establish 
popery  in  this  country,  but  in  the  first  place 
to  render  himself  absolute :   and  that,  for  a 
considerable  time,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
aimed  at  any  thing  more  than  a  complete  tole 
ration  for  his  own  religion.    The  grounds 
upon  which  this  opinion  is  maintained  by  Mr. 
Fox  are  certainly  very  probable.   There  is,  in 
the  first  place,  his  zeal  for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land during  his  brother's  life,  and  the  violent 
oppressions  by  which  he  enforced  a  Protestant 
test  in  Scotland ;  secondly,  the  fact  of  his  carry- 
ing on  the  government  and  the  persecution  oa' 
nonconformist's  by  Protestant  ministers;  and, 
thirdly,  his  addresses  to  his  Parliament,  and 
the  tenour  of  much  of  his  correspondence  with 
Lewis.    In  opposition  to  this,  Mr.  Rose  quotes 
an  infinite  variety  of  passages  from  Barillon's 
correspondence,  to  show  in  general  the  un- 
feigned zeal  of  this  unfortunate  prince  for  his 
religion,  and  his  constant  desire  to  glorify  and 
advance  it.    Now,  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  in 
the  first  place,  that  Mr.  Fox  never  intended  to 
dispute  James's  zeal  for  popery ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  in  the 
first  teven  passages  quoted  by  Mr.  Rose,  nothing 
more  is  said  to  be  in  the  king's  contemplation 
than  the  complete  toUraiion  of  that  religion. 
**  The  free  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion  in 
their  own  houses," — ^the  abolition  of  the  penal 
laws  against  Catholics, — ^*the  free  exercise 
of  that  religion,"  &c.  dec,  are  the  only  objects 
to  which  the  zeal  of  the  king  is  said  to  ht 
directed ;  and  it  is  not  till  after  the  suppression 
of  Monmouth's  rebellion,  that  these  phrases 
are  exchanged  for  ''a  resolution  to  establish  tht 
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Catholie  religion,**  or  **  to  get  that  religion  esta- 
blished ;'*  though  it  would  be  fair,  perhaps,  to 
interpret  some  even  of  these  phrases  with  re* 
Terence  to  those  which  precede  them  in  the 
correspondence ;  especially  as,  in  a  letter  from 
Lewis  to  Banllon,  so  late  as  20th  August, 
1685,  he  merely  urges  the  great  expediency 
of  James  establishing  "thifru  txtrciat^  of  that 
religion. 

After  all,  in  reality,  there  is  not  much  sub- 
stantial difference  as  to  this  point  between  the 
historian  and  his  observer.  Mr.  Fox  admits 
most  explicitly,  that  James  was  zealous  in  the 
cause  of  popery ;  and  that  after  Monmouth's 
execution,  he  made  attempts  equally  violent 
and  undisguised  to  restore  it.  Mr.  Rose,  on 
the  other  hand,  admits  that  he  was  exceeding- 
ly desirous  to  render  himself  absolute ;  and 
that  one  ground  of  his  attachment  to  popery 
probably  was,  its  natural  affinity  with  an  arbi- 
trary government.  Upon  which  of  these  two 
objects  he  set  the  chief  value,  and  which  of 
vhem  he  wished  to  make  subservient  to  the 
other,  it  is  not  peihaps  now  very  easy  to  de- 
termine. In  addition  to  the  authorities  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Fox,  however,  there  are  many  more 
which  tend  directly  to  show  that  one  great 
ground  of  his  antipathy  to  the  reformed  reli- 
gion was,  bis  conviction  that  it  led  to  rebellion 
and  republicanism.  There  are  very  many 
passages  in  Barillon  to  this  effect;  and,  in- 
deed, the  burden  of  all  Lewis's  letters  is  to 
convince  James  that  ''the  existence  of  mo- 
narchy" in  England  depended  on  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Catholics.  Barillon  says  (Fox, 
App.  p.  125),  that  ''the  king  often  declares 
publicly,  that  all  Calvinists  are  naturally  ene- 
mies to  royalty,  and  above  all,  to  royalty  in 
England."  And  Burnet  observes  (voL  i. 
p.  73),  that  the  king  told  him,  "  that  among 
other  prejudices  he  had  against  the  Protestant 
religion,  this  was  one,  that  his  brother  and 
himself  being  in  many  companies  in  Paris 
incognito  (during  the  Commonwealth),  where 
there  were  Protestants,  he  found  they  were  all 
alienated  from  them,  and  great  admirers  of 
Cromwell ;  so  he  believed  thejf  were  all  rebeU  in 
their  h^artt^  It  will  not  be  forgotten  either, 
tha^  in  his  first  address  to  the  council,  on  his 
accession,  he  made  use  of  those  memorable 
words : — "  I  know  the  principles  of  the  Church 
of  England  are  for  monarchy,  and  therefore  I 
shall  always  take  care  to  defend  and  support 
it."  While  he  retained  this  opinion  of  its 
loyalty,  accordingly,  he  did  defend  and  sup- 
port it ;  and  did  persecute  all  dissidents  from 
Its  doctrine,  at  least  as  violently  as  he  after- 
wards did  those  who  opposed  popery.  It  was 
only  when  he  found  that  the  orthodox  doc- 
trines of  non-resihcance  and  jue  divinum  would 
not  go  all  lengths,  and  that  even  the  bishops 
would  not  send  his  proclamation  to  their 
clergy,  that  he  came  to  class  them  with  the 
rest  of  the  heretics,  and  to  rely  entirely  upon 
the  slavish  votaries  of  the  Roman  supersti- 
tion. 

The  next  sec  of  remarks  is  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  Mr.  Fox  has  gone 
rather  too  far,  in  stating  that  the  object  both 
.•^f  Charles  and  James  in  taking  money  from 
Lewis  was  to  render  themselves  independent 


of  Parliament,  and  to  enable  them  to  gofen 
without  those  assemblies.  Mr.  Rose  admits 
that  this  was  the  point  which  both  monarchj 
were  derinme  of  attaining;  and  merely  says 
that  it  does  not  appear  that  either  of  them  ex 
pected  that  the  calling  of  Parliaments  coula 
be  entirely  dispensed  with.  There  certainly 
is  not  here  any  worthy  subject  of  contention. 

The  next  point  is,  as  to  the  sums  of  money 
which  Barillon  says  he  distributed  to  the 
whig  leaders,  as  weU  as  to  the  king's  minis- 
ters. Mr.  Rose  is  very  liberal  and  rational  on 
this  subject ;  and  thinks  it  not  unfair  to  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  Uie  account  which  this  minis- 
ter renders  of  his  disbursements.  He  even 
quotes  two  passages  from  Mad.  de  Sevign^  to 
show  that  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  he 
had  enriched  himself  greatly  by  his  mission 
to  England.  In  a  letter  written  daring  the 
continuance  of  that  mission,  she  says, "  Baril- 
lon s'en  va,  &c. ;  ton  €mp2ot  ett  admirahU  eetti 
annde ;  il  mangera  cinquante  mille  franet ;  mm 
il  tait  Irien  oU  /cf  prendre"  And  aher  his  final 
return,  she  says  he  is  old  and  rich,  and  looks 
without  envy  on  the  brilliant  situation  of  M 
D' A  vans.  The  only  inference  he  draws  from 
the  discussion  is,  that  it  should  have  a  little 
shaken  Mr.  Fox's  confidence  in  his  accuracy. 
The  answer  to  which  obviously  is,  that  his 
mere  dishonesty,  where  his  private  interest 
was  concerned,  can  afford  no  reason  for  doubt- 
ing his  accuracy  where  it  was  not  affected. 

In  the  concluding  section  of  his  remarks, 
Mr.  Rose  resumes  his  eulogium  on  Sir  Patrick 
Hume, — ^introduces  a  splendid  encomium  on 
the  Marquis  of  Montrose, — brings  authority 
to  show  that  torture  was  used  to  extort  con- 
fession in  Scotland  even  after  the  Revolu- 
tions—and then  breaks  out  into  a  high  torjr 
rant  against  Mr.  Fox,  for  supposing  that  the 
councilors  who  condemned  Argyle  might  not 
be  very  easy  in  their  consciences,  and  for  call- 
ing those  who  were  hunting  down  that  noble- 
man's dispersed  followers  "authorized  assas- 
sins."   James,  he  says,  was  their  Ictuful  fwv- 
reign;  and  the  parties  in  question  having  been 
in  open  rebellion,  it  was  the  evident  duty  of 
all  who  had  not  joined  with  them  to  suppress 
them.    We  are  not  very  fond  of  arguing  gene- 
ral points  of  this  nature;  an<2  the  question 
here  is  fortunately  special  and  simple.    If  the 
tyranny  and  oppression  of  James  in  Scotland-— 
the  unheard-of  enormity  of  which  Mr.  Rose 
owns  that  Mr.  Fox  has  understated — ^bad  al- 
ready given  that  country  a  far  juster  title  to 
renounce  him  than  England  had  in  1688;  then 
James  was  not  '*  their  lawful  sovereign"  in  anj 
sense  in  which  that  phrase  can  be  understood 
by  a  free  people ;  and  those  whose  cowardice 
or  despair  made  them>  submit  to  be  the  instru- 
ments of  the  tyrant's  vengeance  on  one  who 
had  armed  for  their  deliverance,  may  very  in- 
nocently be  presumed  to  have  suffered  some 
remorse  for  their  compliance.    With  regard, 
again,  to  the  phrase  of  "authorized  assassins,** 
it  is  plain,  from  the  context  of  Mr.  Fox,  thai 
it  is  not  applied  to  the  regular  forces  acting 
against  the  remains  of  Argyle's  ormec/ follow 
ers,  but  to  those  individuals,  whether  military 
or  not,  who  pursued  the  disarmed  and  soli 
tarv  fugitives,  for  the  purpose  of  botchetiii 
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dwm  in  cold  blood,  in  their  caverns  and  monn- 
tains. 

Sach  is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Rose's  obser- 
rations;  which  certainly  do  not  appear  to  us 
of  any  considerable  ydne— though  they  indi- 
cate, throughout,  a  laudable  industry,  and  a 
still  more  laudable  consciousness  of  infe- 
riority^—together  with  (what  we  are  deter- 
in  aed  to  believe)  a  natural  disposition  to 
liberality  and  moderation,  counteracted  by  the 
littleness  of  party  jealousy  and  resentment 
We  had  noted  a  great  number  of  petty  mis- 
representations and  small  inaccuracies;  but 
in  a  work  which  is  not  likely  either  to  be 
moch  read,  or  long  remembered,  these  things 
are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  correction. 

Though  the  book  itself  is  very  dull,  how- 
ever, we  must  say  that  the  Appendix  is  very 
entertaining.  Sir  Patrick's  narrative  is  clear 
and  spirited;  bat  what  delights  us  far  more,  is 
another  and  more  domestic  and  miscellaneous 
narrative  of  the  adventures  of  his  family,  from 
the  period  of  Argyle's  discomfiture  till  their 
retnm  in  the  train  of  King  William.  This  is 
from  the  hand  of  Lady  Murray,  Sir  Patrick's 
grand-daughter ;  and  is  mostly  furnished  from 
the  information  of  her  mother,  his  favourite 
and  exemplary  daughter.  There  is  an  air  of 
eheerfnl  magnanimity  and  artless  goodness 
aboat  ibis  little  history,  which  is  extremely 
engaging :  and  a  variety  of  traits  of  Scottiih 
simplicity  and  homeliness  of  character,  which 
recommend  it,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  our 
national  feelings.  Although  we  have  already 
enlarged  this  article  beyond  its  proper  limits, 
'  ve  must  give  our  readers  a  few  specimens  of 
this  singular  chronicle. 

After  Sir  Patrick's  escape,  he  made  his  way 
to  his  own  castle,  and  was  concealed  for  some 
time  in  a  vault  under  the  church,  where  his 
daughter,  then  a  girl  under  twenty,  went  alone, 
every  night,  with  an  heroic  fortitude,  to  com- 
fort and  feed  him.  The  gaiety,  however, 
which  lightened  this  perilous  intercourse,  is  to 
OS  still  more  admirable  than  its  heroism. 

**She  went  every  night  by  herself,  at  mid- 
night, to  carry  him  victuals  and  drink;  and 
stayed  with  him  as  long  as  she  could  to  get 
home  before  day.  In  all  this  time,  my  grand- 
father showed  the  same  constant  composure, 
ud  cheerfulness  of  mind,  that  he  continued  to 
possess  to  his  death,  which  was  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four;  all  which  good  qualities  she  in- 
herited from  him  in  a  high  degree.  Often  did 
tkeif  Umgk  heartily  in  that  doUfid  habitation,  at 
different  accidents  that  happened.  She  at  that 
time  had  a  terror  for  a  churchyard,  especially 
in  the  dark,  as  is  not  uncommon  at  her  age, 
by  idle  nursery  stories ;  but  when  engaged  by 
concern  for  her  father,  she  stumbled  over  the 
graves  every  night  alone,  without  fear  of  any 
kind  entering  her  thoughts,  but  for  soldiers 
and  parties  in  search  of  him,  which  the  least 
noise  or  motion  of  a  leaf  put  her  in  terror  for. 
The  minister's  house  was  near  the  church. 
The  first  night  she  went,  his  dogs  kept  such  a 
barring  as  put  her  in  the  utmost  fear  of  a  dis- 
covery. My  grandmother  sent  for  the  minister 
next  day,  and,  upou  pretence  of  a  mad  dog, 
?ot  him  to  hang  nil  his  dogs.  There  was  also 
iifficolty  of  getting  victuals  to  carry  hiniy  wit^* 


out  the  servants  suspecting :  the  only  way  it 
was  done,  was  by  stealing  it  off  her  plate  at 
dinner,  into  her  lap.  Many  a  diverting  story 
she  has  told  about  this,  and  other  things  of  the 
like  nature.  Her  father  liked  sheep's  head; 
and,  while  the  children  were  eating  their  broth, 
she  had  conveyed  most  of  one  into  lier  lap. 
When  her  brother  Sandy  (the  late  Lord  March 
mont)  had  done,  he  looked  op  with  astonish- 
ment and  said,  <  Mother,  will  you  look  at 
Grizzel;  while  we  have  been  eating  our  troths 
she  has  eat  up  the  whole  sheep's  head.'  TM§ 
occasioned  ao  nrnch  mirth  among  them,  that  her 
father,  at  night,  woe  greatly  entertained  by  it;  and 
denred  Sandy  might  have  a  thare  in  the  fie.xf.'*-* 
App.  p.  [v.] 

They  then  tried  to  secrete  him  in  a  low  irom 
in  his  own  house;  and,  for  this  purpose,  to  con- 
trive a  bed  concealed  under  the  floor,  which 
this  affectionate  and  light-hearted  girl  secretly 
excavated  herself,  by  scratching  up  the  earth 
with  her  nails, "  till  she  lef^  not  a  nail  on  her 
fingers,"  and  carrying  it  into  the  garden  at 
night  in  bags.  At  last,  however,  they  all  got 
over  to  Holland,  where  they  seem  to  have  lived 
in  great  poverty,— but  in  the  same  style  of 
magnanimous  gaiety  and  cordial  affection,  of 
which  some  instances  have  been  recited.  This 
admirable  young  woman,  who  lived  afterwards 
with  the  same  simplicity  of  character  in  the 
first  society  in  England,  seems  to  have  exerted 
herself  in  a  way  that  nothing  but  affection 
could  have  rendered  tolerable,  even  to  one  bred 
up  to  drudgery. 

"All  the  time  they  were  there"  (says  his 
daughter),  "there  was  not  a  week  my  mother 
did  not  sit  up  two  nights,  to  do  the  business 
that  was  necessary.  She  went  to  market; 
went  to  the  mill  to  have  their  corn  ground, 
which,  it  seems,  is  the  way  with  good  mana- 
gers there;  dressed  the  linen;  cJea>ied  the 
house ;  made  ready  dinner ;  mended  the  child- 
ren's stockings,  and  other  clothes ;  made  what 
she  could  for  them ;  and,  in  short,  did  every 
thing.  Her  sister  Christian,  who  was  a  year 
or  two  younger,  diverted  her  father  and  mother, 
and  the  rest,  who  were  fond  of  music.  Out  of 
their  small  income  they  bought  a  harpsichord 
for  little  money  (but  is  a  Rucar*),  now  in  my 
custody,  and  most  valuable.  My  aunt  played 
and  sung  well,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  life  and 
humour,  but  no  turn  to  business.  Though  my 
mother  had  the  same  qualifications,  and  liked 
it  as  well  as  she  did,  she  was  forced  to  drudge ; 
and  many  jokes  uted  to  pau  betwixt  the  tittera 
about  their  different  occupatione,** — p.  [ix.] 

"  Her  brother  soon  afterwards  entered  tntJ 
the  Prince  of  Orange's  guards :  and  her  con- 
stant attention  was  to  have  him  appear  right  :n 
his  linen  and  dress.  They  wore  little  point 
cravats  and  cuffs,  which  many  a  night  she  sat 
up  to  have  in  as  good  order  for  him  as  any  in 
the  place ;  and  one  of  their  greatest  expenses ' 
was  in  dressing  him  as  he  ought  to  be.  As 
their  house  was  always  full  of  the  unfortunate 
banished  people  like  themselves,  they  seldom 
went  to  dinner,  without  three,  or  four,  or  five 
of  them,  to  share  with  them ;  and  many  a  hun- 
dred times  I  have  heard  her  sa)',  she  could 

«  An  mtaient  maker  of  that  ti  a«. 
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never  look  oack  npon  their  manner  of  living 
there,  without  thinking  it  a  miracle.  They  had 
no  want,  but  plenty  of  every  thing  they  desired, 
and  much  contentment;  and  always  declared 
It  the  most  pleasing  part  of  her  life,  thoogh 
they  were  not  without  their  little  distresses; 
InU  to  them  they  were  rather  joke»  than  gritvanoet. 
The  professors,  and  men  of  learning  in  the 
place,  came  often  to  see  my  grandfather.  The 
best  entertainment  he  coald  give  them  was  a 
glass  of  alabast  beer,  which  was  a  better  kind 
of  ale  than  common.  He  sent  his  son  An- 
drew, the  late  Lord  Kimmerghame,  a  boy,  to 
draw  some  for  them  in  the  cellar :  he  brought 
it  up  with  great  diligence;  but  in  the  other 
hand  the  spigot  of  the  barrel.  My  grandfather 
said,  'Andrew,  what  is  that  in  your  hand?' 
When  he  saw  it  he  run  down  with  speed ;  bat 
the  beer  was  all  run  out  before  he  got  there. 
Thi»  oecttiioned  tmuh  ndrtk;  though,  perhaps, 
they  did  not  well  know  where  to  get  more." — 
pp.  [x.  xi.] 


Sir  Patrick,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  retained  this 
kindly  cheerfulness  of  character  to  the  last; 
and,  aAer  he  was  an  earl  and  chancellor  of 
Scotland,  and  unable  to  stir  with  gout,  bad 
himself  carried  to  the  room  where  his  cbildrer 
and  grandchildren  were  dancing,  and  insisted 
on  beating  time  with  his  foot  Nay,  when 
dying  at  £e  advanced  age  of  etgfaty-fovr,  he 
cottki  not  resist  his  old  propensity  to  joldng; 
bat  attered  various  pleasantries  on  the  disaj^ 
pointment  the  worms  wovld  meet  with,  when, 
after  boring  throogh  his  thick  oofliB,  they 
would  And  Uttle  bat  bones. 

There  is,  in  the  Appendix,  besides  these 
narrations,  a  fierce  attack  apon  Bamet,  which 
is  full  of  inaccaracies  and  iU  temper;  and 
some  interesting  particulars  of  Monmonth's 
imprisonment  and  exeeation.  We  dare  ny 
Mr.  Rose  could  pabliah  a  volume  or  two  d[ 
mry  interesting  tracts;  and  can  venlnre  to 
predict  that  his  collections  will  be  maeh  mon 
popular  than  his  observations. 


DISTURBANCES  AT  MADRAS/ 


[EDiirBuaoH  Riviiw,  1810.] 


Tax  disturbances  which  have  lately  taken 
place  in  our  East  Indian  possessions,  would, 
at  any  period,  have  excited  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  alarm;  and  those  feelings  are,  of 
course,  not  a  little  increased  by  the  ruinous 
aspect  of  our  European  affairs.  The  revolt 
of  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men  is  an  event 
which  seems  to  threaten  so  nearly  the  ruin  of 
the  country  in  which  it  happens,  that  no  com- 
mon curiosity  is  excited  as  to  the  causes  which 
could  have  led  to  it,  and  the  means  by  which 
its  danger  was  averted.  On  these  points,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  exhibit  to  our  readers  the 
informatlcn  afforded  to  us  by  the  pamphlets 
whose  titles  we  have  cited.  The  first  of  these 
is  understood  to  be  written  by  an  agent  of  Sir 
George  Barlow,  sent  over  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  defending  his  measures ;  the  second  is 
most  probably  the  production  of  some  one  of 
the  dismissed  officers,  or,  at  least,  founded  upon 
their  representations ;  the  third  statement  is  by 
Mr.  Petrie, — and  we  most  cordially  recommend 
it  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers.  It  b  charac- 
terized, throughout,  by  moderation,  good  sense, 
and  a  feeling  of  duty.  We  have  seldom  read 
a  narrative,  which,  on  the  first  face  of  it,  look- 
ed so  much  like  truth.  It  has,  of  course,  pro- 
duced the  ruin  and  dismissal  of  Uiis  gentleman, 
though  we  have  not  the  shadow  of  doubt,  that 
if  his  advice  had  been  followed,  every  unplea- 

*  Jifkrrative  of  the  Oryin  and  Prorrest  of  the  Dusen- 
wiena  ut  the  Presidenef  ^  Madrat^  founded  on  Original 
Paporo  and  Correnondenee.    Uoydt  London,  1810. 

^eeaunt  of  tko  Origin,  and  Pr^roao  uS  tko  lata  Dioe^n- 
'enU  of  the  Army  on  the  Madras  EttahUoknunt.  Cadell 
and  Daviei,  London,  1810. 

Statement  of  Facto  delivered  to  the  Jtight  HonourMe 
I^ard  Minuc%  By  William  Pbtbis  Em.  Stockdale, 
trfuidon,  1810.  ^ 


sant  occurrence  which  has  happened  in  India 
might  have  been  effectually  prevented. 

In  the  year  180S,  a  certain  monthly  allow- 
ance, proportioned  to  their  respective  ranks, 
was  given  to  each  officer  of  the  coast  army,  to 
enable  him  to  provide  himself  wiUi  camp 
equipage ;  and  a  monthly  allowance  was  also 
made  to  the  commanding  officers  of  the  native 
corps,  for  the  provision  of  the  camp  equipage 
of  these  corps.  This  arrangement  was  com- 
monly called  the  tent  contract.  Its  intention  (as 
the  pamphlet  of  Sir  George  Barlow's  ageai 
very  properly  states)  was  to  combine  facility 
of  movement  in  military  operations  with  vievs 
of  economy.  In  the  general  revision  of  its 
establishments,  set  on  foot  for  Uie  purposes  of 
economy  by  the  Madras  government,  this  con- 
tract was  considered  as  entailing  upon  thera  a 
very  unnecessary  expense ;  and  the  then  com- 
mander-in-chief. General  Craddock,  directed 
Colonel  Munro,  the  quartermaster^generai,  to 
make  a  report  to  him  upon  the  subject.  The 
report,  which  was  published  almost  as  sooa  as 
it  was  made  up,  recommends  the  abc^tion  of 
this  contract;  and,  among  other  passages  for 
the  support  of  this  opinion,  has  the  following 
one:— 

"Six  years'  experience  of  the  practical 
effects  of  the  existing  system  of  the  camp 
equipage  equipment  of  the  native  army,  has 
afforded  means  of  forming  a  judgment  relative 
to  its  advantages  and  efficiency  which  were 
not  possessed  by  the  persons  who  proposed 
its  introduction ;  and  an  attentive  examination 
of  its  operations  during  that  period  of  time 
has  suggested  the  following  observations  r^^ 
garding  it : — ** 

After  stating  that  the  contract  is  needlessly 
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eipeAsive — ^that  it  subjects  the  Company  to 
the  same  charges  for  troops  in  garrison  as  for 
those  in  the  field— the  report  proceeds  to  state 
the  following  observation,  maiide  on  the  autho- 
rity of  fix  ytan*  exptrienrc  and  attentive  examino' 
tian. 

"Thirdly.  By  grant^g  the  same  allowances 
in  peace  and  war  for  the  equipment  of  natire 
coips,  while  the  expenses  incidental  to  that 
chuige  are  unavoidably  much  greater  in  war 
ihaa  ptace,  it  places  the  interest  and  dut^  of 
affi€ers  commanding  native  corps  in  dii^ct 
opposition  to  one  another.  It  makes  it  their 
interest  that  their  corps  should  not  be  in  a 
state  of  efficiency  fit  for  field  service,  and 
thetefofe  furnishes  strong  inducements  to 
neglect  their  most  important  duties."— w^cocra/e 
md  Maheniic  Narratioej  pp.  117,  118. 

Here,  then,  is  not  only  a  proposal  for  re- 
ducing the  emoluments  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  the  Madras  army,  but  a  charge  of  the 
most  flagrant  nature.    The  first  they  might 
possibly  have  had  some  right  to  consider  as  a 
hardship ;  but,  when  severe  and  unjust  invec- 
tive was  superadded  to  strict  retrenchment — 
vhen  their   pay  and  their  reputation  were 
diminished  at  the  same  time — ^it  cannot  be 
considered  as  surprising,  that  such  treatment, 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  should  lay  the 
foandaticm  for  a  spirit  of  discontent  in  those 
troops  who  had  recently  made  such  splendid 
additions  to  the  Indian  empire,  and  establish- 
ed, in  the  progress  of  these  acquisitions,  so 
high  a  character  for  discipline  and  courage. 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  an  officer  on 
EoFopean  ahd  one  on  Indian  service  are  in 
rery  different  situations,  and  propose  to  them- 
.*elves  very  different  objects.    The  one  never 
thinks  of  making  a  fortune  by  his  profession, 
while  the  hope  of  ultimately  gaining  an'inde- 
pendenee  is  the  principal  motive  for  which 
:ae  Indian  officer  banishes  himself  from  his 
country.    To  diminish  the  emoluments  of  his 
profession  is  to  retard  the  period  of  his  return, 
and  to  frustrate  the  purpose  for  which  he  ex- 
poses his  life  and  health  in  a  burning  climate, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world.     We  make 
these  observations,  certain  I  v.  without  any  iHea 
of  denying  the  right  of  the  Kast  mdia  Com- 
pany to  make  any  retrenchments  they  may 
think  proper,  but  to  show  that  it  is  a  right 
vhich  ought  to  be  exercised  with  great  deli- 
cacy and  with  sound  discretion— that  it  should 
only  be  exercised  when  the  retrenchment  is  of 
real  importance — and  above  all,  that  it  should 
always  be  accompanied  with  every  mark  of 
snavity  and  conciUation.    Sir  George  Barlow, 
on  the  contrary,  committed  the  singular  im- 
pradence  of  stigmatizing   the    honour,  and 
wounding  the  feelings  of  the  Indian  officers. 
At  the  same  moment  that  he  diminishes  their 
emoluments  he  tells  them,  that  the  India  Com- 
pany take  away  their  allowances  for  tents, 
oecause  those  allowances  have  been  abused 
in  the  meanest,  most  profligate,  and  most  un- 
soldier-like  manner;  for  this  and  more  than 
this  is  conveyed    in  the  report  of  Colonel 
Munro,  published  by  order  of  Sir  George  Bar- 
low.   If  it  was  right,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
diminish  the  emo!nmentr  of  so  vast  an  army, 
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it  was  certainly  indiscreet  to  give  such  reasons 
for  it.  If  any  individual  had  abused  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  tent-contract,  he  might  have 
been  brought  to  a  court-martial ;  and,  if  his 
guilt  had  been  established,  his  punishment,  we 
will  venture  to  assert,  would  not  have  occa- 
sioned a  moment  of  complaint  or  disaffection 
in  the  army;  but.  that  a  civilian,  a  gentleman 
accustomed  only  to  the  details  of  commerce, 
should  begin  his  goremment,  over  a  settle- 
ment with  which  he  was  utterly  unacquainted, 
by  telling  one  of  the  bravest  set  of  officers  in 
the  world,  that,  for  six  years  past,  they  had 
been,  in  the  basest  manner,  sacrificing  their 
duty  to  their  interest,  does  appear  to  us  an  in- 
stance of  indiscretion  which,  if  frequently 
repeated,  would  soon  supersede  the  necessity 
of  any  further  discussion  upon  Indian  affairs. 
The  whole  transaction,  indeed,  appears  to 
have  been  gone  into  with  a  disreganl  to  the 
common  professional  feelings  of  an  army, 
which  is  to  us  utterly  inexplicable.  The 
opinion  of  the  commander-in-chief,  General 
Macdowall,  was  never  asked  upon  the  sub- 
ject; not  a  single  witness  was  examined;  the 
whole  seems  to  have  depended  upon  the 
report  of  Colonel  Munro,  the  youngest  staff- 
officer  of  the  army,  published  in  spite  of  the 
earnest  remonstrance  of  Colonel  Capper,  the 
adjutant-general,  and  before  three  days  had 
been  given  him  to  substitute  his  own  plan, 
which  Sir  George  Barlow  had  promised  to 
read  before  the  publication  of  Colonel  Munro's 
report  Nay,  this  great  plan  of  reduction  was 
never  even  submitted  to  the  military  board,  by 
whom  all  subjects  of  that  description  were, 
according  to  the  orders  of  the  court  of  directors, 
and  the  usage  of  the  service,  to  be  discussed 
and  digested,  previous  to  their  coming  before 
government 

Shortly  after  the  promulgation  of  u.is  very 
indiscreet  paper,  the  commander-in-chief,  Ge^ 
neral  Macilowal],  received  letters  from  almost 
all  the  officers  commanding  native  corps^ 
representing,  in  terms  adapted  to  the  feelings 
of  each,  the  stigma  which  was  considered  to 
attach  to  them  individually,  and  appealing  to 
the  authority  of  the  commander-iu-chief  for 
redress  against  such  charges,  and  to  his  per- 
sonal experience  for  their  falseh  k)d.  To  these 
letters  the  general  replied,  tliat  the  orders  in 
question  h^  been  prepared  without  any  refer* 
ence  to  his  opim'oti,  and  that  as  the  matter  was 
so  far  advanced,  he  deemed  is  inexpedient  to 
interfere.  The  officers  commanding  corps, 
finding  that  no  steps  were  taken  to  remove  the 
obnoxious  insinuations,  and  considering  that, 
while  they  remained,  an  indelible  disgrace  wai 
cast  upon  their  characters,  prepared  charges 
against  Colonel  Munro.  These  charges  were- 
forwarded  to  General  Macdowall,  referred  by 
him  to  the  judge  advocate  genera!,  and  re- 
turned, with  his  objections  to  them,  to  the- 
officers  who  had  preferred  the  charges.  For 
two  months  aAer  this  period.  General  Mac- 
dowall appears  to  have  remained  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty,  as  to  whether  he  would  or  would' 
not  bring  Colonel  Munro  to  a  court-martial 
upon  the  charges  preferred  against  him  by  the 
commanders  of  corps.  At  last,  urged  by  th* 
discontents  of  the  army,  he  determined  in  thr 
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aflirmatiye;  and  Colonel  Munro  was  put  in 
arrest,  preparatory  to  his  trial.  Colonel  Munro 
then  appealed  directly  to  the  governor,  Sir 
George  Barlow ;  and  was  released  by  a  posi- 
tive order  from  him.  It  is  necessary  to  state, 
that  all  appeals  of  oflElcers  to  the  government 
in  India  always  pass  through  the  hands  of  the 
commander-in-chief;  and  this  appeal,  there- 
fore, of  Colonel  Munro,  directed  to  the  govern- 
ment, was  considered  by  General  Macdowall 
as  a  great  infringement  of  military  discipline. 
We  have  very  great  doubts  whether  Sir  George 
Barlow  was  not  guilty  of  another  great  mistake 
in  preventing  this  court-martial  from  taJdng 
place.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  no  servant 
of  the  public  is  amenable  to  justice  for  doing 
what  the  government  orders  him  to  do ;  but 
he  is  not  entitled  to  protection  under  the  pre- 
tence of  that  order,  if  he  has  done  something 
which  it  evidently  did  not  require  of  him.  If 
Colonel  Munro  had  been  ordered  to  report 
upon  the  conduct  of  an  individual  officer,— 
and  it  could  be  proved  that,  in  gratification  of 
private  malice,  he  had  taken  that  opportunity 
of  stating  the  most  infamous  and  malicious 
falsehoods,— -could  it  be  urged  that  his  conduct 
might  not  be  fairly  scrutinized  in  a  court  of 
justice,  or  a  court-martial  1  If  this  were  other- 
wise, any  duty  delegated  by  government  to  an 
individual  would  become  the  most  intolerable 
source  of  oppression :  he  might  gratify  every 
enmitjr  and  antipathy — ^indulge  in  every  act  of 
malice— vilify  and  traduce  every  one  whom 
he  hated-— and  then  shelter  himself  under  the 
plea  of  public  service.  Every  body  has  a 
right  to  do  what  the  supreme  power  orders 
him  to  do ;  but  he  does  not  thereby  acquire  a 
right  to  do  what  he  has  not  been  ordered  to  do. 
Colonel  Munro  was  directed  to  make  a  report 
upon  the  state  of  the  army:  the  officers  whom 
he  has  traduced  accuse  him  of  reporting 
something  utterly  different  from  the  state  of 
the  army — something  which  he  .and  every 
body  else  knew  to  be  different — and  this  for 
the  malicious  purpose  of  calumniating  their 
reputation.  If  this  was  true,  Colonel  Munro 
could  not  plead  the  authority  of  government ; 
for  the  authority  of  government  was  afforded 
to  him  for  a  very  different  purpose.  In  this 
view  of  the  case,  we  cannot  see  how  the  dig- 
nity of  government  was  attacked  by  the  pro- 
posal of  the  court-martial,  or  to  what  other 
remedy  those  who  had  suffered  from  his  abuse 
of  his  power  could  have  had  recourse.  Colonel 
Munro  had  been  promised,  by  General  Mac- 
dowall, that  the  court-martial  should  consist 
of  king's  officers :  there  could  not,  therefore, 
hare  been  any  rational  suspicion  that  his  trial 
would  have  been  unfair,  or  his  judges  unduly 
influenced. 

Soon  after  Sir  George  Barlow  had  shown 
this  reluctance  to  give  the  complaining  officers 
an  opportunity  of  re-establishing  their  injured 
character,  General  Macdowall  sailed  for  Eng- 
land, and  left  behind  him,  for  publication,  an 
order,  in  which  Colonel  Munro  was  repri- 
manded for  a  violent  breach  in  military  disci- 
pline, in  appealing  to  the  governor  otherwise 
than  through  the  customary  and  prescribed 
nhannel  of  the  commander-in-chief.  As  this 
paper  is  very  short,  and  at  the  same  time  very 


necessary  to  the  right  comprehension  of  iW 
case,  we  shall  lay  it  before  our  readers. 

"  G.  0.  by  the  Commander-in-chief. 

*<The  immediate  departure  of  Lieutenant 
Genersd  Macdowall  from  Madras  will  prevent 
his  pursuing  the  design  of  bringing  LieuteDant- 
Colonel  Munro,  quartermaster-general,  to  trial, 
for  disrespect  to  the  commander-in-chief,  for 
disobedience  of  orders,  and  for  contempt  of 
military  authority,  in  having  resorted  to  the 
power  of  the  civil  government,  in  defiance  of 
the  judgment  of  the  officer  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  who  had  placed  him  under  arrest,  oa 
charges  preferred  against  him  by  a  number 
of  officers  commanding  native  corps,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  appeal  direct  to  the  honourable 
the  president  in  council,  LieutenantrGeneral 
Macdowall  has  received  positive  orders  firom 
the  chief  secretary'  to  liberate  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Munro  from  arrest 

**  Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Munro,  being  destructive  of  subordi- 
nation, subversive  of  military  discipline,  a 
violation  of  the  sacred  rights  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  holding  out  a  most  daii- 
gerous  example  to  the  service,  Lieutenant- 
General  Macdowall,  in  support  of  the  dignity 
of  the  profession,  and  his  own  station  and 
character,  feels  it  incumbent  on  him  to  express 
his  strong  disapprobation  of  Lieutenant4!k>Ionel 
Munro's  unexampled  proceedings,  and  con- 
siders it  a  solemn  duty  imposed  upon  him  to 
reprimand  Lieutenant-Colonel  Munro  in  gene- 
ral orders;  and  he  is  hereby  reprimanded 
accordingly.  (Signed)  T.  Boles,  0.4.0.**— 
Accur.  ff  jitUiu  Nar.  pp.  68,  69. 

Sir  George  Barlow,  in  consequence  of  dus 
paper,  immediately  deprived  Gen^^ral  Mac- 
dowall of  his  situation  of  commander-in-chief, 
which  he  had  not  yet  resigned,  though  be  had 
quitted  the  settlement ;  and  as  the  official  sig- 
nature of  the  deputy  adjutantrgeneral  appeared 
to  the  paper,  that  officer  also  was  suspended 
from  his  situation.  Colonel  Capper,  the  adjo- 
tant-general,  in  the  most  honourable  manner 
informed  Sir  George  Barlow,  that  he  was  the 
culpable  and  responsible  person ;  and  that  the 
name  of  his  deputy  only  appeared  to  the  paper 
in  consequence  of  his  positive  order,  and  be- 
cause he  himself  happened  to  be  absent  on 
shipboard  with  General  MacdowalL  This 
generous  conduct  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Cap- 
per involved  himself  in  punishment,  without 
extricating  the  innocent  person  whom  he  in* 
tended  to  protect.  The  Madras  government, 
always  swift  to  condemn,  doomed  him  to  die 
same  punishment  as  Major  Boles;  and  he 
was  suspended  from  his  office. 

This  paper  we  have  read  over  with  gr^t 
attention ;  and  we  really  cannot  see  wherein 
its  criminality  consists,  or  on  what  account  it 
could  have  drawn  down  upon  General  Mac* 
dowall  so  severe  a  punishment  as  the  priva- 
tion of  die  high  and  dignified  office  which 
he  held.  The  censure  upon  Colonel  Munro 
was  for  a  violation  of  the  regular  etiquette 
of  the  army,  in  appealing  to  the  goveraor 
otherwise  than  through  the  channel  of  the 
commander-in-chief.  This  was  an  entirely 
new  offence  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Mtmm. 
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Kr  George  Barlow  had  giren  no  opinion  upon 
.t;  it  had  not  been  discnssed  between  him 
and  the  commander-in-chief;  and  the  com- 
■aoder-in-chief  was  clearly  at  liberty  to  act 
in  this  point  as  he  pleased*  He  does  not  repri- 
xnaDd  Colonel  Munro  for  obeying  Sir  George 
Barlow's  orders ;  for  Sir  George  had  given  no 
orders  upon  the  subject;  but  he  blames  him 
lor  transgressing  a  well-known  and  important 
riilc  of  the  service.  We  have  great  doubts  if 
he  was  not  quite  right  in  giving  this  reprix|^and. 
But  at  all  events,  if  he  was  wrong, — if  Colonel 
Mu&ro  was  not  guilty  of  the  offence  imputed, 
still  the  erroneous  punishment  which  the 
general  had  inflicted  merited  no  such  severe 
retribution  as  that  resorted  to  by  Sir  George 
Barlow.  There  are  no  reflections  in  the 
paper  on  the  conduct  of  the  governor  or  the 
government.  The  reprimand  is  grounded  en- 
tirely upon  the  breach  of  that  military  disci- 
pline which  it  was  undoubtedly  the  business 
of  General  Macdowall  to  maintain  in  the  most 
perfect  purity  and  vigour.  Nor  has  the  paper 
any  one  expression  in  it  foreign  to  this  pur- 
pose. We  were,  indeed,  not  a  little  astonished 
at  reading  it  We  had  imagined  that  a 
paper,  which  drew  after  it  such  a  long  train 
of  dismissals  and  suspensions,  must  have 
eontained  a  declaration  of  war  against  the 
Madras  government, — an  exhortation  to  the 
troops  to  throw  ofi*  their  allegiance, — or  an 
advice  to  the  natives  U.  'rive  their  intrusive 
masters  away,  and  becv  .le  as  free  as  their 
forefathers  had  left  them.  Instead  of  this,  we 
&ad  nothing  more  than  a  common  reprimand 
from  a  commander-in-chief  to  a  subordinate 
officer,  for  transgressing  the  bounds  of  his 
inty.  If  Sir  George  Barlow  had  governed 
kingdoms  six  months  longer,  we  cannot  help 
Uiinking  he  would  have  been  a  little  more 
moderate. 

But  whatever  diflerence  of  opinion  there 
may  be  respecting  the  punishment  of  General 
Macdowall,  we  can  scarcely  think  there  can 
be  any  with  regard  to  the  conduct  observed 
towalds  the  adjutant-general  and  his  deputy. 
They  were  the  subordinates  of  the. commander- 
in-chief,  and  were  peremptorily  bound  to  pub- 
lish &ny  general  orders  which  he  might  com- 
mand them  to  publish.  They  would  have 
been  liable  to  very  severe  punishment  if  they 
had  not;  and  it  appears  to  us  the  most  flagrant 
ontrage  against  all  justice  to  convert  their 
obedience  into  a  fault  It  is  true,  no  subordi- 
nate officer  is  bound  to  obey  any  order  which 
is  plainly,  and  to  any  common  apprehension, 
illegal;  but  then  the  illegality  must  be  quite 
manifest;  the  order  must  imply  such  a  contra- 
diction to  common  sense,  and  such  a  violation 
of  duties  superior  to  the  duty  of  military 
obedience,  that  there  can  be  scarcely  two 
opinions  on  the  subject  Wherever  any  fair 
doDbt  can  be  raised,  the  obedience  of  the 
inferior  officer  is  to  be  considered  as  proper 
and  meritorious.  Upon  any  other  principle, 
'  His  situation  is  the  most  cruel  imaginable: 
be  is  liable  to  the  severest  punishment,  even 
to  instant  death,  if  he  refuses  to  obey;  and  if 
he  does  obey,  he  is  exposed  to  the  animadver- 
sion of  the  civil  power,  which  teaches  him 
that  he  oug;ht  to  have  canvassed  the  order, — 


to  have  remonstrated  against  it,— and,  in  case 
this  opposition  proved  ineflTectual,  to  have 
disobeyed  it  We  have  no  hesitation  in  pro 
nouncing  the  imprisonment  of  Colonel  Cappei 
and  Major  Boles  to  have  been  an  act  of  great 
severity  and  great  indiscretion,  and  such  as 
might  very  fairly  give  great  oflfence  to  an  army, 
who  saw  themselves  exposed  to  the  same 
punishments,  for  the  same  adherence  to  their 
duties. 

<<The  measure  of  removing  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Capper  and  Major  Boles,''  says  Mr. 
Petiie,  "was  universally  condemned  by  the 
most  respectable  officers  in  the  army,  and  not 
more  so  by  the  officers  in  the  Company's  ser- 
vice, than  by  those  of  his  majesty's  regiments. 
It  was  felt  by  all  as  the  introduction  of  a  most 
dangerous  principle,  and  setting  a  pernicious 
example  of  disobedience  and  insubordination 
to  all  the  gradations  of  military  rank  and 
authority;  teaching  inferior  officers  to  ques- 
tion the  legality  of  the  orders  of  their  superiors, 
and  bringing  into  discussion  questions  which 
may  endanger  the  very  existence  of  govern- 
ment Our  proceedings  at  the  time  operated 
like  an  electric  shock,  and  gave  rise  to  combi- 
nations, associations,  and  discussions,  preg- 
nant with  danger  to  every  constituted  authority 
in  tndia.  It  was  observed  that  the  removal 
of  General  Macdowall  (admitting  the  expe- 
diency of  the  measure)  sufficiently  vindicated 
the  authority  of  government,  and  exhibited  to 
the  army  a  memorable  proof  that  the  supreme 
power  is  vested  in  the  civil  authority. 

*<The  oflfence  came  from  the  general,  and 
he  was  punished  for  it;  but  to  suspend  from 
the  service  the  mere  instruments  of  office,  for 
the  ordinary  transmission  of  an  order  (o  the 
army,  was  universally  condemned  as  an  act 
of  inapplicable  severity,  which  might  do  infi- 
nite mischief,  but  could  not  accomplish  any 
good  or  beneficial  purpose.  It  was  to  court 
unpopularity,  and  adding  fuel  to  the  flame, 
which  was  ready  to  burst  forth  in  every  divi- 
sion of  the  army ;  that  to  vindicate  the  mea- 
sure on  the  assumed  illegality  of  the  order,  is 
to  resort  to  a  principle  of  a  most  dangerous 
tendency,  capable  of  being  extended  in  its  ap- 
plication to  purposes  subversive  of  the  foun- 
dations of  all  authority,  civil  as  well  as  mili- 
tary. If  subordinate  officers  are  encouraged 
to  judge  of  the  legality  of  the  orders  of  their 
superiors,  we  introduce  a  precedent  of  incal- 
culable mischief,  neither  justified  by  tiie  spirit 
nor  practice  of  the  laws.  Is  it  not  better  to 
have  the  responsibility  on  the  head  of  the 
authority  which  issues  the  order,  except  in 
cases  so  plain  that  the  most  common  capacity 
can  judge  of  their  being  direct  idolations  of 
the  established  and  acknowledged  laws?  Is 
the  intemperance  of  the  expressions,  the  indis- 
cretions of  the  opinions,  the  .-'flammatory 
tendency  of  the  order,  so  eminenUy  dangerous, 
so  evidently  calculated  to  excite  to  mutiny  and 
disobedience,  so  strongly  marked  with  features 
of  criminali^,  as  not  to  be  mistaken  ?  Was 
the  order,  I  beg  leave  to  ask,  of  this  descrip* 
tion,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  justify  the  adjutant* 
genera]  and  his  deputy  in  their  refusal  to  pub- 
lish it,  to  disobey  the  order  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  to  revolt  from  his  authority,  and  *' 
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eomplain  of  him  to  the  goyennnentl  Such 
were  the  riews  I  took  of  that  unhappy  trans- 
action;  and,  as  I  foresaw  serious  mischief 
from  the  measure,  not  only  to  the  discipline 
of  the  army,  hut  even  to  the  security  of  the 
civil  government,  it  was  my  duty  to  state  my 
opinion  to  Sir  6.  Barlow,  and  to  use  every 
alignment  which  my  reason  suggested,  to  pre- 
vent the  puhlication  of  the  order.  In  this  I 
completely  failed ;  the  suspension  took  effect ; 
and  the  match  was  laid  that  has  communicated 
the  flame  to  almost  every  military  mind  in 
India.  I  recorded  no  dissent;  for,  as  a  formal 
opposition  could  only  tend  to  exonerate  myself 
from  a  certain  degree  of  responsihility,  with- 
out effecting  any  good  puhlic  purpose,  and 
might  pro^ahly  be  misconstrued  or  miscon- 
ceived by  those  to  whom  our  proceedings  were 
made  known,  it  was  a  more  honourable  dis- 
charge of  my  duty  to  relinquish  this  advan- 
tage, than  to  comply  with  the  mere  letter  of 
the  order  respecting  dissents.  I  explained  this 
motive  of  my  conduct  to  Sir  O.  Barlow." — 
StatemetU  ofFaetM,  pp.  30 — ^83. 

After  these  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the 
Madras  government,  the  disaffection  of  the 
troops  rapidly  increased;  absurd  and  violent 
manifestoes  were  published  by  the  geperal 
officers;  government  was  insulted;  and  the 
army  soon  broke  out  into  open  mutiny. 

When  the  mutiny  was  fairly  begun,  the  con- 
duct of  the  Madras  government  in  quelling  it, 
seems  nearly  as  objectionable  as  that  by  which 
it  had  been  excited.  The  governor,  in  attempt- 
ing to  be  dignified,  perpetually  fell  into  the  most 
puerile  irritabili^;  and  wishing  to  be  firm, 
was  guilty  of  injustice  and  violence.  Invita- 
tions to  dinner  were  made  an  affair  of  state. 
Long  negotiations  appear  respecting  whole 
corps  of  officers  who  refused  to  dine  with  Sir 
George  Barlow;  and  the  first  persons  in  the 
settlement  were  employed  to  persuade  them  to 
eat  the  repast  which  his  excellency  had  pre- 
pared fgr  them.  A  whole  school  of  military 
lads  were  sent  away,  for  some  trifling  display 
of  partiality  to  the  cause  of  the  army ;  and 
every  unfortunate  measure  recurred  to,  which 
a  weak  understanding  and  a  captious  temper 
could  employ  to  bring  a  government  into  con- 
tempt. Officers  were  dismissed ;  but  dismissed 
without  trial,  and  even  without  accusation. 
The  object  seemed  to  be  to  punish  somebody : 
whether  it  was  the  rig^t  or  the  wrong  person 
was  less  materiaL  Sometimes  the  subordinate 
was  selected,  where  the  principal  was  gailty ; 
sometimes  the  superior  was  sacrificed  for  the 
ungovernable  conduct  of  those  who  were  un- 
der his  charge.  The  blows  were  strong 
enough ;  but  £ey  came  from  a  man  who  shut 
his  eyes,  and  struck  at  random »— conscious 
that  he  must  do  somediing  to  repel  the  danger ; 
—but  so  agitated  by  its  proximity  that  hecould 
not  look  at  it,  or  tike  a  proper  aim. 

Among  other  absurd  measures  resorted  to 
by  this  new  eastern  emperor,  was  the  notable 
expedient  of  imposing  a  test  upon  the  officers 
3f  the  army,  expressive  of  their  loyalty  and 
attachment  to  the  government;  and  as  this 
was  done  at  a  time  when  some  officers  were  in 
open  rebellion,  others  fluctuating,  and  many 
%lmost  resolved  to  adhere  to  their  duty,  it  had 
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the  very  natural  and  probable  effect  of  uintini 
them  all  in  opposition  to  govemment  To 
impose  a  test,  or  trial  of  opinions,  is  at  all 
times  an  unpopular  species  of  inquisition ;  and 
at  a  period  when  men  were  hesitating  whether 
they  should  obey  or  not,  was  certainly  a  veiy 
dangerous  and  rash  measure.  It  could  be  no 
security;  for  men  who  would  otherwise  rebei 
against  ttieir  government,  certainly  would  not 
be  restrained  by  any  verbal  barriers  of  this 
kind ;  and,  at  Uie  same  time  that  it  promised 
no  effectual  security,  it  appeared  to  increase 
the  danger  of  irritated  combination.  This 
very  rash  measure  immediately  produced  the 
strongest  representations  and  remonstrances 

rom  king't  ofietn  of  tki  moit  wm^uatiotuUt 

>yaUy, 

**  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tesey,  commanding  at 
Palamcotah,  apprehends  the  most  fatal  conse> 
quences  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, if  Colonel  Wilkinson  makes  any  hos- 
tile movements  from  Trichinopoly.  In  different 
letters  he  states,  that  such  a  step  must  inevi- 
tably throw  the  compan/s  troops  into  open 
revolt.  He  has  ventured  to  write  in  the 
strongest  terms  to  Colonel  Wilkinson,  entreat- 
ing him  not  to  march  against  the  southern 
troops,  and  pointing  out  the  ruinous  conse- 
quences which  may  be  expected  from  such  a 
measure. 

«  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stuart  in  Travancore, 
and  Colonel  Forbes  in  Malabar,  have  written, 
that  they  are  under  no  apprehension  for  the 
tranquillity  of  those  provinces,  or  for  the  fide- 
lity of  the  company^s  troops,  if  govemment 
does  not  insist  on  enforcing  the  orders  for  the 
signature  of  the  test ;  but  that,  if  this  is  at- 
tempted, the  security  of  the  cotintry  will  be 
imminently  endangered.  These  orders  are  to 
be  enforced;  and  I  tremble  for  the  conse- 
quences."— Statement  of  Fads,  pp.  53,  54. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Hononrable 
Colonel  Stuart,  commanding  a  king's  regi- 
ment, was  soon  after  received  by  Sir  Geoige 
Barlow :—  • 

"The  late  measures  of  government,  as  car- 
ried into  effect  at  the  Presidency  and  Trichi- 
nopoly, have  created  a  most  violent  fennent 
among  the  corps  here.  At  those  places  where 
the  European  force  was  so  far  superior  in 
number  to  the  native,  the  measure  prabahlj 
was  executed  without  difficulty;  but  here, 
where  there  are  seven  battalions  of  sepoys, 
and  a  company  and  a  half  of  artillery,  to  oor 
one  regiment,  I  found  it  totally  impossible  to 
carry  the  business  to  the  same  length,  paiti- 
cularly  as  any  tumult  among  our  own  corps 
would  certainly  bring  the  people  of  Travan- 
core upon  us. 

*'  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  for  me,  with  the 
small  force  I  can  depend  upon,  to  attempt  to 
stem  the  torrent  here  by  any  acts  of  violence. 

"Most  sincerely  and  anxiously  do  I  wish 
that  the  present  tumult  may  subside,  withoni 
fatal  consequences ;  which,  if  the  present  vio- 
lent measures  are  continued,  I  much  fear  will 
not  be  the  case.  If  blood  is  once  spilt  in  the 
cause,  there  is  no  knowing  where  it  may  end; 
and  the  probable  consequences  will  be,  that 
India  will  be  lost  for  ever.    So  many  officers 
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of  the  army  have  gone  to  sach  lengths,  that, 
tnless  a  general  amnesty  is  granted,  tranquil- 
lity can  nerer  be  restored. 

''The  honourable  the  governor  in  council 
vill  not,  I  tmst,  impute  to  me  any  other  mo- 
lires  for  haying  thus  given  my  opinion.  I  am 
aetoated  solely  by  anzietjr  for  the  public  good 
sad  the  benefit  of  my  country ;  and  I  think  it 
my  duty,  holding  the  responsible  situation  I 
B0Y7  do,  to  express  my  sentiments  at  so  awful 
a  period. 

"  Where  there  are  any  prospects  of  success, 
it  might  be  right  to  persevere;  but,  where 
every  day's  ez]>erience  proves,  that  the  more 
coercive  the  measures  adopted,  the  more  vio- 
lent are  the  consequences,  a  different  and 
more  conciliatory  line  of  conduct  ought  to  be 
adopted.  I  have  the  honour,  6ccJ*^^atement 
»/faci«,pp.  55,  66. 

*A  letter  from  Colonel  Forbes,  commanding 
in  Malabar,  states,  that  to  prevent  a  revolt  in 
the  province,  and  the  probable  march  of  the 
company's  troops  towards  Seringapatam,  he 
had  accepted  of  Ji  modification  in  the  test,  to 
be  signed  by  the  officers  on  their  parole,  to 
make  no  hostile  movements  until  the  pleasure 
3f  the  government  was  known«— Disapproved 
bf  goYemment,  and  ordered  to  enforce  the 
former  orders."— S^al<meii<  ofFaet§,  p.  61. 

It  can  scarcely  be  credited,  that  in  spile  of 
these  repeated  remonstrances  from  officers, 
vhose  loyalty  and  whose  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
iect  could  not  be  suspected,  this  test  was  or- 
dered to  be  enforced,  and  the  severest  rebukes 
inHicted  upon  those  who  had  presumed  to 
doDbt  of  its  propriety,  or  suspend  its  operation. 
Nor  let  any  man  say  that  the  opinionative 
person  who  persevered  in  this  measure  saw 
more  clearly  and  deeply  into  the  consequence 
of  his  own  measures  than  those  who  were 
aboQt  him;  for  unless  Mr.  Petrie  has  been 
guilty,  and  repeatedly  guilty,  of  a  most  down- 
right and  wilful  falsehood.  Sir  George  Barlow 
had  not  the  most  distant  conception,  daring  all 
these  measures,  that  the  army  would  ever 
venture  upon  revolt 

*" Government,  or  rather  the  head  of  the  go- 
reminent,  was  never  correctly  informed  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  army,  or  I  think  he  would 
hare  acted  otherwise;  he  was  told,  and  he 
was  willing  to  believe,  that  the  discontents 
wne  eonfined  to  a  small  part  of  the  troops ; 
that  a  great  majority  disapproved  of  their 
proceedings,  and  were  firmly  and  unalterably 
attached  to  giorerament"— Sfa/€ffMfit  of  Faelt, 

In  a  conversation  which  Mr.  Petrie  had  with 
Sir  George  Barlow  upon  th^  subject  of  the 
army— and  in  the  course  of  which  he  recom- 
mends to  that  gentleman  more  lenient  mea- 
sures, and  warns  him  of  the  increasing  disaf- 
fection of  the  troops — he  gives  us  the  following 
MCount  of  Sir  George  Barlow's  notions  of  the 
lien  state  of  the  army : — 

''Sir  G.  Barlow  assured  me  I  was  greatly 
QisiDformed ;  that  he  could  rely  upon  his  in- 
lellifenee ;  and  would  produce  to  council  the 
BQTt  satisfactory  and  unequivocal  proofs  of 
^e  fidelity  of  nine-tenths  of  the  army ;  that 


discontents  were  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  the  southern  division  of  the  army ;  that  the 
troops  composing  the  subsidiary  force,  those 
in  the  ceded  districts,  in  the  centre,  and  a  part 
of  the  northern  division,  were  all  untainted 
by  those  principles  which  had  misled  the  resi 
of  the  army."— -Sto/emcta  of  Fadiy  pp.  27,  28. 

All  those  violent  measures,  then,  the  spirit 
and  wisdom  of  which  have  been  so  much  ex- 
tolled, were  not  measures  of  the  consequences 
of  which  their  author  had  the  most  distant 
suspicion.  They  were  not  the  acts  of  a  man 
who  knew  that  he  must  unavoidably,  in  the 
dischaige  of  his  duty,  irritate,  but  that  he 
could  ultimately  overcome  that  irritation. 
They  appear,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a  most  gross  and  scandafoup 
ignorance  of  the  opinions  of  the  army,  ife 
expected  passive  submission,  and  m«t  with 
universal  revolt  So  far,  then,  his  want  of 
intelligence  and  sagacity  are  unquestionaUy 
proved.  He  tid  not  proceed  with  useful  mea- 
sures, and  run  the  risk  of  a  revolt,  for  which 
he  was  fully  prepared;  but  he  carried  these 
measures  into  execution,  firmly  convinced 
that  thev  would  occasion  no  revolt  at  alL* 

The  iatal  nature  of  this  mistake  is  best  ex- 
emplified by  the  means  recurred  to  for  its 
correction.    The  grand  expedient  relied  upon 
was  to  instigate  the  natives,  men  and  officers, 
to  disobey  Uieir  European  commanders;  an 
expedient  by  which  present  safety  was  secured 
at  the  expense  of  every  principle  upon  which 
the  permanence  of  our  Indian  empire  rests. 
There  never  was  in  the  world  a  more  singular 
spectacle  than  to  see  a  few  thousand  Europeans 
governing  so  despotically  fifty  or  sixty  mil- 
lions of  people,  of  different  climate,  religion, 
and  habits-— forming  them  into  lai^e  and  well- 
disciplined  armies — and  leading  them  out  to 
the  further  subjugation  of  the  native  powers 
of  India.     But   can  any  words    be  strong 
enough  to  paint  the  rashness  of  provoking  a 
mutiny,  which  could  only  be  got  under  by 
teaching  these  armies  to  act  against  their  Eu- 
ropean commanders,  and  to  use  their  actual 
strength  in  overpowering  their  officers?— or, 
is  any  man  entitled  to  the  praise  of  firmness 
and  sagacity,  who  gets  rid  of  a  present  danger 
by  encouraging  a  principle  which  renders  that 
danger  more  frequent  and  more  violent  1    We 
will  venture  to  assert^  that  a  more  unwise  or 
a  more  unstatesmanlike  action  was   never 
committed  by  any  man  in  any  country ;  and 
we  are  grievously  mistaken,  if  any  length  of 
time  elapse  before  the  evil  consequences  («f  it 
are  felt  and  deplored  by  every  man  who  dermis 
the  welfare  of  our  Indian  colonies  of  any  im 
portance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  mother  coun 
try.    We  cannot  help  contrasting  the  manage- 
ment of  the  discontent  of  the  Madras  army, 
with  ^e  manner  in  which  the  same  difficultv 
was  got  over  with  the  army  at  Bengal.    A 
little  increase  of  attention  and  emolument  to 
the  head  of  that  army,  under  the  management 
of  a  man  of  rank  and  talents,  dissipated  ap 


•  We  ibootd  htvt  been  alarmed  to  have  aeen  Bti 
Georfft  Bartow,  Junior,  churchwarden  of  St  G<>orge*a, 
Hanover  Square,— an  olHce  so  nobly  filled  by  Giblet  and 
Leille  I  It  wat  an  huf  e  affliction  to  Me  lo  IncapaMu  a 
man  at  the  head  of  the  Indian  empire. 
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pearances  which  the  sceptred  pomp  of  a  mer- 
chant's clerk  would  have  blown  ap  into  a 
rebellion  in  three  weeks ;  and  yet  the  Bengal 
army  is  at  this  moment  in  as  good  a  state  of 
discipline,  as  the  English  fleet  to  which  Lord 
Howe  made  such  abject  concessions — ^and  in 
a  state  to  be  much  more  ^permanently  depended 
upon  than  the  army  which  has  been  so  effec- 
tually ruined  by  the  inconveniently  great  soul 
of  the  present  governor  of  Madras. 

Sir  George  Barlow's  agent,  thoagh  faithfal 
to  his  employment  of  calumniating  those  who 
were  in  any  degree  opposed  to  his  principal, 
seldom  loses  sight  of  sound  distiretion»  and 
confines  his  invectives  to  whole  bodies  of  men, 
except  where  the  dead  are  concerned.  Against 
Qplonel  Capper,  General  Macdowall,  and  Mr. 
Roebuck,  who  are  now  no  longer  alive  to 
answerTor  themselves, he  is  intrepidly  severe; 
in  all  these  instances  he  gives  a  full  loose  to 
his  sense  of  duty,  and  inflicts  ugon  them  the 
severest  chastisement.  In  his  attack  upon  the 
civilians,  he  is  particularly  careful  to  ke^p  to 
generals ;  and  so  rigidly  does  he  adhere  to  this 
principle,  that  he  does  not  support  his  asser- 
tion, that  the  civil  service  was  disaffected  as 
well  as  the  military,  by  one  single  name,  one 
single  fact,  or  by  any  other  means  whatever, 
than  his  o^rn  affirmation  of  the  fact  The 
truth  (as  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  case 
from  such  sort  of  evidence)  is  diametrically 
opposite.  Nothing  could  be  more  exemplary, 
during  the  whole  of  the  rebellion,  than  the  con- 
duct of  the  civil  servants;  and  though  the 
courts  of  justice  were  interfered  with,-^though 
the  most  respectable  servants  of  the  company 
were  punished  for  the  verdicts  they  had  given 
as  jurymen^ — though  many  were  dismissed  for 
the  slightest  opposition  to  the  pleasure  of  go- 
vernment, even  in  the  discharge  of  official 
duties,  where  remonstrance  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary,— though  the  greatest  provocation  was 
given,  and  the  greatest  opportunity  afforded  to 
the  civil  servants  for  revolt, — there  is  not  a 
single  instance  in  which  the  shadow  of  disaf- 
fection has  been  proved  against  any  civil  ser- 
vant This  we  say,  from  an  accurate  exami- 
nation of  all  the  papers  which  have  been 
published  on  the  subject ;  and  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  affirm,  that  there  never  was  a  more 
unjust,  unfounded,  and  profligate  charge  made 
against  any  body  of  men;  nor  have  we 
often  witnessed  a  more  complete  scene  of 
folly  and  violence,  than  the  conduct  of  the 
Madras  government  to  its  civil  servants, 
exhibited  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
mutiny. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  *appears  to  us,  that  the 
Indian  army  was  ultimately  driven  into  revolt 
by  the  indiscretion  and  violence  of  the  Madras 
f^overnment;  and  that  every  evil  which  has 
happened  might,  with  the  greatest  possible  fa- 
cility, have  been  avoided. 

We  have  no  sort  of  doubt  that  the  governor 
always  meant  well;  but,  we  are  equally  certain 
that  he  almost  always  acted  ill ;  and  where  in- 
capacity rises  to  a  certain  height,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  the  motive  is  of  very  little  con- 
sequence. That  the  late  Gen.  Macdowall  was 
n  weak  man,  is  unquestionable.  He  was  also 
irritated  Cajd  not  without  reason),  because  he 


was  deprived  of  a  seat  in  council,  which  the 
commanders  before  him  had  commonly  en 
joyed.  A  little  attention,  however,  on  the  part 
of  the  govemmentF.-the  compliment  of  con- 
sulting him  upon  subjects  connected  with  his 
profession — any  of  those  little  arts  which  are 
taught,  not  by  a  consummate  political  skill,  but 
dictated  by  common  good  nature,  and  by  the 
habit  of  mingling  with  the  world,  wonid  have 
produced  the  effects  of  conciliation,  and  em- 
ployed the  force  of  General  Macdowall's  an* 
thority  in  bringing  the  army  into  a  better 
temper  of  mind.  Instead  of  this,  it  appears  to 
have  been  almost  the  object,  and  if  not  the 
object,  certainly  the  practice  of  the  Madras 
go.vernment,  to  neglect  and  insult  this  officer. 
Changes  of  the  greatest  importance  were  made 
without  his  advice,  and  even  without  any  com- 
munication with  him ;  and  it  was  too  visible 
to  those  whom  be  was  to  command,  that  be 
himself  possessed  no  9ort  of  credit  with  his 
superiors.  As  to  the  tour  which  General  Mac- 
dowall is  supposed  to  have  made  for  the  par- 
pose  of  spreading  disaffeciion  among  the 
troops,  and  the  part  which  he  is  represented 
by  the  agents  to  have  taken  in  the  quarrels  of 
the  civilians  with  the  government,  we  utterly 
discredit  these  imputations.  They  are  uasop- 
ported  by  any  kind  of  evidence ;  and  we  believe 
them  to  be  mere  inventions,  circulated  by  the 
friends  of  the  Madras  government  General 
Macdowall  appears  to  us  to  have  been  a  weak, 
pompous  man ;  extremely  out  of  humour;  of- 
fended with  the  slights  he  had  experienced; 
and  whom  any  man  of  common  address  might 
have  managed  with  the  greatest  ease :  bnt  vt 
do  not  see,  in  any  part  of  his  conduct,  the 
shadow  of  disloyalty  and  disaflfection ;  and  we 
are  persuaded  Uiat  the  assertion  would  nevei 
have  been  made,  if  he  himself  had  been  allTe 
to  prove  its  injustice. 

Besides  the  contemptuous  treatment  of  Geo. 
Macdowall,  we  have  great  doubts  whether  the 
Madras  government  ought  not  to  have  snfiered 
Colonel  Munro  to  be  put  upon  his  trial ;  and 
to  punish  the  officers  who  solicited  that  trial 
for  the  purgation  of  their  own   characters, 
appears  to  us  (whatever  the  intention  was)  to 
have  been  an  act  of  mere  tyranny.    We  thiak, 
too,  that  General  Macdowall  was  very  hastily 
and  unadvisedly  removed  from  his  sitoatioB 
and  upon  the   unjust   treatment  of  Colone) 
Capper  and  Major  Boles  there  can  scarcely  be 
two  opinions.    In  the  progress  of  the  motinf, 
instead  of  discovering  in  the  Madras  goveni- 
ment  any  appearances  of  temper  and  wisdoo, 
they  appear  to  us  to  have  been  quite  as  nueb 
irritated  and  heated  as  the  army,  and  to  have 
been  betrayed  into  excesses  nearly  as  crimiaal, 
and  infinitely  more  contemptible  and  puerile. 
The  head  of  a  great  kingdom  bickering  with 
his  officers  about  invitations  to  dinner— the 
commander4n-chief  of  the  forces  negotiating 
that  the  dinner  should  be  loyally  eaten— the 
obstinate  absurdity  of  the  lo^j— the  total  want 
of  selection  in  the  objects  of  punishment-^and 
the  wickedness,  or  the  insanity,  of  teaching  the 
Sepoy  to  rise  against  bis  European  officer*-^' 
contempt  of  the  decision  of  juries  in  civil 
cases— and  the  punishment  of  the  juries  them- 
selves ;  such  a  system  of  conduct  as  th't  worU 
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CaftJIibly  d«xim  any  individaal  to  panishment, 
if  it  did  not,  fortunately  for  him*  display  pre- 
cisely that  contempt  of  men's  feelings,  and  that 
pusion  for  insulting  multitudes,  which  is  so 
coBgenial  to  our  present  government  at  home, 
aad  which  passes  now  so  currently  for  wisdom 
sad  courage.  By  these  means,  the  liberties 
of  great  nations  are  frequently  destroyed— and 
destroyed  with  impunity  to  the  perpetrators  of 
(be  crime.  In  distant  colonies,  however,  go- 
rcnors  who  attempt  the  same  system  of 
lynuiny  are  in  no  little  danger  from  the  indig- 


nation of  their  subjects ;  for  though  men  will 
often  yield  up  their  happiness  to  kings  who 
have  been  always  kings,  they  are  not  inclined 
to  show  the  same  deference  to  men  who  have 
been  merchants'  clerks  yesterday,  and  are 
kings  to^ay.  From  a  danger  of  this  kind,  the 
governor  of  Madras  appears  to  us  to  have  very 
narrowly  escaped.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
he  is  grateful  for  his  good  luck ;  and  that  he 
will  now  awake  from  his  gorgeous  dreams  of 
mercantile  monarchy,  to  good  nature,  modera-* 
tion,  and  common  sense. 


BISHOP  OF  LINCOLN'S*  CHARGE.t 


[Edutburoh  Retisw,  1813.] 


hua  mdanekoly  thing  to  ue  a  tnan^  elothtd  in 
mftnimtni,  lodged  in  a  public  palace,  endowed  with 
•  rkk  portion  of  the  product  of  other  men*i  indutiry, 
wMf  uU  the  influence  of  his  tplendid  n/iMUtOM,  how' 
eeer  eonatieniiouely,  to  deepen  the  ignorance^  and 
ii^Uum  thefiury,  of  hie  fellow<rrature$,  Theee  are 
the  muemhU  ieniUs  of  that  policy  which  hae  been  to 
freqmtAly  purwued  for  theee  fifty  yean  patt^  of 
pieamg  men  of  nuan,  or  middling  abilitiett  in  high 
MxUmaatieal  etattone.  In  ordinary  timet,  it  it  of 
fen  importance  who  fUU  them ;  but  when  tht  bitter 
period  arrwetf  in  which  the  people  mutt  give  up  tome 
ef  their  darling  afrmrdittct,-— wAcn  the  tentelett 
damouTt  whkh  hat  been  carefuUy  handed  down  from 
fetktrfoU  to  ton  fool,  can  be  no  longer  indulged,''^ 
when  it  it  of  incalculahU  importance  to  turn  the 
ptofU  to  a  better  way  of  thinking;  the  greatett  im- 
ptdkntntt  to  all  amelioration  are  too  often  found 
MiMif  thoti  to  whote  councilt,  at  tuch  periodt,  the 
etmdry  ought  to  look  for  taitdom  and  peace.  We 
will  suppress,  however,  the  feelings  of  indig- 
nation which  such  productions,  from  such 
mea,  naturally  occasion.  We  will  give  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  credit  for  being  perfectly 
siacere;— we  will  suppose,  that  every  argu- 
Bieot  he  tises  has  not  been  used  and  refuted 
iea  thousand  times  before;  and  we  will  sit 
^wn  as  patiently  to  defend  the  religious  liber- 
ties of  mankind,  as  the  reverend  prelate  has 
^ae  to  abridge  them. 

We  must  begin  with  denying  the  main  posi- 
tion upon  which  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  has 
^il:  his  reasoning— '71^  Catholic  religion  it  not 
^foratoi  in  Mnglami.  No  man  can  be  fairly 
*ftid  to  be  permitted  to  enjojr  his  own  worship 
vho  is  punished  for  exercising  that  worship. 
His  lordship  seems  to  have  no  other  idea  of 
paaishment,  than  lodging  a  man  in  the  Poultry 
f'^^tr,  or  flogging  him  at  the  cart's  .tail,  or 
fiaing  btm  a  sum  of  money ; — ^jnst  as  if  inca- 
pacitating a  man  from  enjoying  the  dignities 
tad  emolnments  to  which  men  of  similar  con- 


*  Jt  Ckerft  delivered  to  the  Clergy  •/the  Dutete  eflkm' 
^^  «l  fA4  TrwrnviaX  Fwttatio»  ofikat  Diocese  tn  May, 
^•M,Mi  Jnlf,  181S.  By  Gborob  ToMUir*,  D.D.,  F.R.8., 
1^  Bishop  of  Lincoln.    London.    Cadel!  and  On.    4to. 

tit  b  iinposisible  to  conceive  the miicblef  which tbif 
**M  aiid  cunning  prelate  did  at  this  period. 


dition,  and  other  faith,  may  fairly  aspire,  was 
not  frequently  the  most  severe  and  galling  of 
all  punishments.  This  limited  idea  of  the 
nature  of  punishments  is  the  more  extraordi- 
nary, as  incapacitation  is  actually  one  of  the 
most  common  punishments  in  some  branches 
of  our  law.  The  sentence  of  a  court-martial 
frequently  purports,  that  a  man  is  rendered  for 
ever  incapable  of  serving  his  majesty,  dec.  dtc; 
and  a  person  not  in  holy  orders,  who  performs 
the  functions  of  a  clergyman,  is  rendered  for 
ever  incapable  of  holding  any  preferment  in  the 
church.  There  are,  indeed,  many  species  of 
offence  for  which  no  punishment  more  appo- 
site and  judicious  could  be  devised.  It  would 
be  rather  extraordinary,  however,  if  the  court, 
in  passing  such  a  sentence,  were  to  assure  the 
culprit,  *'  that  such  incapacitation  was  not  by 
them  considered  as  a  punishment ;  that  it  was 
only  exercising  a  right  inherent  io  all  govern- 
ments, of  determining  who  should  be  eligible 
for  office  and  who  ineligible."  His  lordship 
thinks  the  toleration  complete,  because  he  sets 
a  permission  in  the  statutes  for  the  exercise  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  worship.  He  sees  the  per- 
mission— ^but  he  docs  not  choose  to  see  the 
consequences  to  which  they  are  ezpcsed  who 
avail  themselves  of  this  permission.  It  is  the 
liberality  of  a  father  who  says  to  a  son, "  Do  as 
you  please,  my  dear  boy;  follow  your  own  in- 
clination. Judge  for  yourself;  you  are  free  as 
air.  But  remember,  if  you  marry  that  lady,  I 
will  cut  you  off  with  a  shilling."  We  have 
scarcely  ever  read  a  more  solemn  and  frivolous 
statement  than  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  anti- 
thetical distinction  between  persecution  and 
the  denial  of  political  power. 

"  It  is  sometimes  said,  that  Papists,  being 
excluded  from  power,  are  consequently  perse- 
cuted; as  if  exclusion  from  power  and  reli- 
gious persecution  were  convertible  terms.  But 
surely  this  is  to  confound  things  totally  distinct 
in  their  nature.  Persecution  inflicts  positive 
punishment  upon  persons  who  hold  certain 
religious  tenets,  and  endeavours  to  accomplish 
the  renunciation  and  extinction  of  those  tenets 
by  forcible  means :  exclusion  from  power  is 
entirely  negative  in  its  operation — it  only  de» 
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Clares  that  those  who  hold  certain  opinions  shall 
not  fill  certain  situations ;  but  it  acknowledges 
men  to  be  perfectly  free  to  hold  those  opinions. 
Persecution  compels  men  to  adopt  a  prescribed 
faith,  or  to  suffer  the  loss  of  liberty,  property, 
or  even  life :  exclusion  from  power  prescribes 
no  faith ;  it  allows  men  to  think  and  believe  as 
they  please,  without  molestation  or  interfer- 
ence. Persecution  requires  men  to  worship 
God  in  one  and  in  no  other  way :  exclusion 
from  power  neither  commands  nor  forbids  any 
mode  of  divine  worship-— it  leaves  the  busi- 
ness of  religion,  where  it  ought  to  be  left,  to 
svery  man's  judgment  and  conscience.  Per- 
secution proceeds  from  a  bigoted  and  sangui- 
nary spirit  of  intolerance;  exclusion  from 
power  is  founded  in  the  natural  and  rational 
principle  of  self-protection  and  self-preserva- 
tion, equally  applicable  to  nations  and  to  indi- 
viduals. History  informs  us  of  the  mischiev- 
ous and  fatal  effects  of  the  one,  and  proves  the 
expediency  and  necessity  of  the  other." — Cpp. 
16,  17.) 

We  will  venture  to  say,  there  is  no  one  sen- 
tence in  this  extract  which  does  not  contain 
either  a  contradiction,  or  a  misstatement.  For 
how  can  that  law  acknowledge  men  to  be  per- 
fectly free  to  hold  an  opinion,  which  excludes 
from  desirable  situations  all  who  do  hold  that 
opinion  t  How  can  that  law  be  said  neither 
to  molest,  nor  interfere,  which  meets  a  man  in 
every  branch  of  industry  and  occupation,  to 
institute  an  inquisition  into  his  religious  opi- 
nions 1  And  how  is  the  business  of  religion 
left  to  every  man's  judgment  and  conscience, 
where  so  powerful  a  bonut  is  given  to  one  set 
of  religious  opinions,  and  such  a  mark  of  in- 
fanry  and  degradation  fixed  upon  all  other 
modes  of  belief?  But  this  is  comparatively  a 
very  idle  part  of  the  question.  Whether  the 
present  condition  of  the  Catholics  is  or  is  not 
to  be  denominated  a  perfect  state  of  toleration, 
is  more  a  controversy  of  words  than  things. 
That  they  are  subject  to  some  restraints,  the 
bishop  will  admit :  the  important  question  is, 
whether  or  not  these  restraints  are  necessary  ! 
For  his  lordship  will,  of  course,  allow,  that 
every  restraint  upon  human  liberty  is  an  evil 
in  itself;  and  can  only  be  justified  by  the  su- 
perior good  which  it  can  be  shown  to  produce. 
My  lord's  fears  upon  the  subject  of  Catholic 
emancipation  are  conveyed  in  the  following 
paragraph: —  ' 

"  It  is  a  principle  of  our  constitution,  that  the 
king  should  have  advisers  in  the  discharge  of 
eyeiy  part  of  his  royul  fonctions — and  is  it  to 
be  imagined  that  Papists  would  advise  mea- 
jures  in  support  of  the  cause  of  Protestantism  1 
A  similar  observation  may  be  applied  to  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament :  would  popish  peers 
ar  popish  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
enact  laws  for  the  security  of  the  Protestant 
government  1  Would  they  not  rather  repeal 
the  whole  Protestant  code,  and  make  Popery 
Again  the  established  religion  of  the  countrvT" 
—(p.  U.)  ^ 

And  these  are  the  apprehensions  which  the 
tilerfry  of  the  diocese  have  prayed  my  lord  to 
makf  vtk\»Iic. 


Kind  Providence  never  sends  an  evil  witnoo 
a  remedy : — and  arithmetic  is  the  natural  cnn 
for  the  passion  of  fear.  If  a  coward  can  bf 
made  to  count  his  enemies,  his  tennors  may  be 
reasoned  with,  and  he  may  think  of  ways  and 
means  of  counteraction.  Now,  might  it  not 
have  been  expedient  that  the  reverend  prelate, 
before  he  had  alarmed  his  country  clergy  with 
the  idea  of  so  large  a  measure  as  the  repeal 
of  Protestantism,  should  have  counted  up  the 
probable  number  of  Catholics  who  woold  be 
seated  in  both  houses  of  Parliament?  Does 
he  believe  that  there  woold  be  ten  Catholic 
peers,  and  thirty  Catholic  commoners  ?  Bat, 
admit  double  that  number  (and  more,  Dr. 
Duigenan  himself  would  not  ask), — ^wiU  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  seriously  assert,  that  he 
thinks  the  whole  Protestant  code  in  danger  of 
repeal  from  such  an  admixture  of  Ciuholie 
legislators  as  this  ?  Does  he  forget,  amid  the 
innumerable  answers  which  may  be  made  to 
such  sort  of  apprehensions,  what  a  picture  he 
is  drawing  of  the  weakness  and  versatility  of 
Protestant  principles? — ^that  an  handful  of 
Catholics,  in  the  bosom  of  a  Protestant  legis- 
lature, is  to  overpower  the  ancient  jealousies, 
the  fixed  opinions,  the  inveterate  habits  of 
twelve  miUions  of  people  ? — ^that  Oxe  king  is  to 
apostatize,  the  clergy  to  be  silent,  and  the  Par- 
liament be  taken  by  surprise  ? — that  the  nation 
is  to  go  to  bed  over  night,  and  to  see  the  Pope 
walking  arm  in  arm  with  Lord  Castlereagh  the 
next  morning? — One  would  really  suppose, 
from  the  bishop's  fears,  that  the  civil  defences 
of  mankind  were,  like  their  military  bulwarks 
transferred,  by  superior  skill  and  courage,  is 
a  few  hours,  from  the  vanquished  to  the  victoi 
— that  the  destruction  of  a  church  was  like  ^e 
blowing  up  of  a  mine,— deans,  prebendaries, 
churchwardens  and  overseers,  all  up  in  the  air 
in  an  instant  Does  his  lordship  really  iffla> 
gine,  when  the  mere  dread  of  the  Catholics 
becoming  legislators  has  induced  him  to 
charge  his  clergy,  and  his  agonized  cleigy,  to 
extort  from  their  prelate  the  publication  of 
the  charge,  that  the  full  and  mature  danger 
will  produce  less  alarm  than  the  distant  suspi- 
cion  of  it  has  done  in  the  present  instance  1— 
that  the  Protestant  writers,  whose  pens  arr 
now  up  to  the  feather  in  ink,  will,  at  any  futtuc 
period,  yield  up  their  church,  without  passion, 
pamphlet,  or  pugnacity?  We  do  not  blame 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  for  being  afraid;  bat 
we  blame  him  for  not  rendering  his  fears  io- 
telligible  and  tangible — ^for  not  circumscribiag 
and  particularizing  them  by  some  individual 
case — ^for  not  showing  us  how  it  is  possibla 
that  the  Catholics  (granting  their  intentions  to 
be  as  bad  as  possible)  should  ever  be  able  to 
ruin  the  Church  of  England.  His  loidship 
appears  to  be  in  a  fog ;  and,  as  daylight  breaks 
in  upon  him,  he  will  be  rather  disposed  to  dis- 
own hfs  panic.  The  noise  he  hears  is  not 
roaring, — ^but  braying;  the  teeth  and  the  mane 
are  all  imaginary ;  there  is  nothing  but  ears. 
It  is  not  a  lion  that  stops  the  way,  but  an  ass. 

One  method  his  lordship  takes,  in  handling 
this  question,  is  by  pointing  out  dangers  that 
are  barely  pouibU,  and  then  treating  of  them  as 
if  they  deserved  the  active  and  present  attni* 
tion  of  serious  men.    But  if  no  measure  is  to 
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De  carried  into  execution,  and  if  no  provision 
is  safe  in  which  the  minute  inspection  of  an 
ingenious  man  cannot  find  the  pouibility  of 
danger,  then  all  human  action  is  impeded,  and 
DO  human  institution  is  safe  or  commendable. 
The  king  has  the  power  of  pardoning, — and  so 
every  species  of  guUtmay  remain  unpunished: 
he  has  a  negative  upon  legislative  acts,  and  so 
DO  law  may  pass.  None  but  Presbyterians 
najr  be  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons^ — 
and  so  the  Church  of  England  may  be  voted 
down.  The  Scottish  and  Irish  members  may 
join  together  in  both  houses,  and  dissolve  both 
unions.  If  probability  is  put  out  of  sight, — 
and  if;  in  the  enumeration  of  dangers,  it  is 
snificient  to  state  any  which,  by  remote  con- 
tingency, may  happen,  then  is  it  time  that  we 
should  begin  to  provide  against  all  the  host  of 
perils  which  we  have  just  enumerated,  and 
which  are  many  of  them  as  likely  to  happen, 
as  those  which  the  reverend  prelate  has  stated 
in  his  charge.  His  lordship  forgets  that  the 
Catholics  are  not  asking  for  election  but  for 
rfi^ffifjf— not  to  be  admitted  into  the  cabinet, 
bat  not  to  be  excluded  from  it  A  century  may 
elapse  before  any  Catholic  actually  becomes  a 
member  of  the  cabinet;  and  no  event  can  be 
more  utterly  destitute  of  probability,  than  that 
they  should  gain  an  ascendency  there,  and 
direct  that  ascendency  against  the  Protestant 
interest  If  the  bishop  really  wishes  to  know 
apon  what  our  securi^  is  founded;  it  is  upon 
t^  frodigUma  and  dtcidtd  tuperiority  of  the  PrO' 
ititani  iniernt  in  the  Brituh  nation,  and  in  the 
United  Parliament.  No  Protestant  king  would 
select  such  a  cabinet,  or  countenance  such 
measures ;  no  man  would  be  mad  enough  to 
attempt  them ;  the  English  Parliament  and  the 
Bnglish  people  would  not  endure  it  for  a  mo- 
ment No  man,  indeed,  but  under  the  sanctity 
of  the  mitre,  would  have  ventured  such  an  ex- 
travagant opinion  ^ — Wo  to  him,  if  he  had  been 
only  a  dean.  But,  in  spite  of  his  venerable 
office,  we  must  express  our  decided  belief,  that 
his  lordship  (by  no  means  averse  to  a  good 
bai^gain)  would  not  pay  down  five  pounds,  to 
receive  fifty  millions  for  his  postenty,  when- 
ever the  majority  of  the  cabinet  should  be 
(Catholic  emancipation  carried)  members  of 
ihc  Catholic  religion.  And  yet,  upon  such 
terrors  as  these,  which,  when  put  singly  to 
him,  his  better  senses  would  laugh  at,  he  has 
thought  fit  to  excite  his  clergy  to  petition,  and 
done  all  in  his  power  to  increase  the  mass  of 
hatred  against  the  Catholics. 

It  is  true  enough,  as  his  lordship  remarks, 
Aat  events  do  not  depend  upon  laws  aJone,  but 
upon  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  those  who 
administer  these  laws.  But  then  his  lordship 
totally  puts  out  of  sight  two  considerations — 
the  improbability  of  Catholics  ever  reaching 
the  highest  offices  of  the  state — and  those  fixed 
Protestant  opinions  of  the  country,  which 
▼ould  render  any  attack  upon  the  established 
church  so  hopeless,  and  therefore,  so  impro- 
bable. Admit  a  supposition  (to  us  perfectly 
ludicrous,  but  still  necessary  to  the  bishop's 
argument),  that  the  cabinet  council  consisted 
entirely  of  Catholics,  we  should  even  then  have 
BO  more  fear  of  their  making  the  English 


I  people  Catholics,  than  we  should  have  of  a  cabi- 
net of  butchers  making  the  Hindoos  eat  beef. 
The  bishop  has  not  stated  the  true  and  great 
security  for  any  course  of  human  actions.  It 
is  not  the  word  of  the  law,  nor  the  spirit  of 
the  government,  but  the  general  way  of  think- 
ing  among  the  people,  especially  when  that 
way  of  thinking  is  ancient,  exercised  upon 
high  interests,  and  connected  with  striking 
passages  in  history.  The  Protestant  church 
does  not  rest  upon  the  little  narrow  fonnda* 
tions  where  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  supposes  it 
to  be  placed :  if  it  did,  it  would  not  be  worUi 
saving.  It  rests  upon  the  general  opinion  en* 
tertained  by  a  free  and  reflecting  people,  t^at 
the  doctrines  of  the  church  are  true,  her  pre* 
tensions  moderate,  and  her  exhortations  useful. 
It  is  accepted  by  a  people  who  have,  from  good 
taste,  an  abhorrence  of  sacerdottd  mummery; 
and  from  fpod  sense,  a  dread  of  sacerdotal 
ambition.  Those  feelings,  so  generally  diffused, 
and  so  clearly  pronounced  on  all  occasions, 
are  our  real  bulwarks  against  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion, and  the  real  cause  which  makes  it  so 
safe  for  the  be$t  friends  of  Uie  church  to  di* 
minish  (by  abolishing  the  test  laws)  so  very 
fertile  a  source  of  hatred  to  the  state. 

In  the  15th  page  of  his  lordsiiip's  charge, 
there  is  an  argument  of  a  very  cunous  nature. 

**  Let  us  suppose,*'  (says  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln^, **  that  there  had  been  no  test  laws,  no 
disabling  statutes,  in  the  year  1745,  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  overthrow  the  Protestant 
government,  and  to  place  a  popish  sovereign 
upon  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms ;  and  let 
us  suppose,  that  the  leading  men  in  the  houses 
of  Parliament,  that  the  ministers  of  state,  and 
the  commanders  of  our  armies,  had  then  been 
Papists.  Will  any  one  contend,  that  that  for- 
midable rebellion,  supported  as  it  was  by  a 
foreign  enemy,  would  have  been  resisted 
with  the  same  zeal,  and  suppressed  with  the 
same  facility,  as  when  all  Uie  measures  were 
planned  and  executed  by  sincere  Protestants  l** 
(p.  16.) 

And  so  his  lordship  means  to  infer,  that  it 
would  be  foolish  to  abolish  the  laws  against 
the  Catholics  11O10,  because  it  would  have  been 
foolish  to  have  abolished  them  at  some  other 
period ;— that  a  measure  must  be  bad,  because 
there  was  formerly  a  combination  of  circum* 
stances,  when  it  would  have  been  bad.  Hit 
lordship  might,  with  almost  equal  propriety 
debate  what  ought  to  be  done  if  Julius  Cnsar 
were  about  to  make  a  descent  upon  our  coasts ; 
or  lament  ihe  impropriety  of  emancipating 
the  Catholics,  because  the  Spanish  Armada 
was  putting  to  sea.  The  fact  is  that  Julius 
Caesar  is  dead— the  Spanish  Armada  was  dr 
feated  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth — ^foi 
half  a  century  there  has  been  no  disputed  suc- 
cession—the situation  of  the  world  is  changed 
-— «ild,  because  it  is  changed,  we  can  do  now 
what  we  could  not  do  then.  And  nothing  can 
be  more  lamentable  than  to  see  this  respecta* 
ble  prelate  wasting  his  resources  in  putting 
imaginary  and  inapplicable  cases,  and  reason- 
ing upon  their  solution,  as  if  they  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  present  aflTairs. 
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These  remarks  entirely  pnt  an  end  to  the 
common  mode  of  arguing  a  GuUdmo.  What 
did  King  William  dot— what  would  King 
William  say  1  4cc»  King  William  was  in  a 
very  different  situation  from  that  in  which  we 
are  placed.  The  whole  world  was  in  a  very 
different  situation.  The  great  and  glorious 
authors  of  the  Revolution  (as  they  are  com- 
monly denominated)  acquired  their  greatness 
and  their  glory,  not  by  a  superstitious  reverence 
for  inapplicable  precedents,  but  by  taking  hold 
of  present  circumstances  to  lay  a  deep  founds* 
ticn  for  liberty;  and  then  using  old  names  for 
new  things,  they  left  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
ar.d  other  good  men,  to  suppose  that  they  had 
been  thinking  all  the  time  about  ancestors. 

Another  species  of  false  reasoning,  which 
pervades  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  charge,  is 
this :  He  states  what  the  interests  of  men  are, 
and  then  takes  it  for  granted  that  they  will 
eagerly  and  actively  pursue  them;  laying 
totally  out  of  the  question  the  probability  or  im- 
probability of  their  effecting  their  object,  and  the 
mflnence  which  this  balance  of  chances  must 
produce  upon  their  actions.  For  instance,  it  is 
the  interest  of  the  Catholics  that  our  church 
should  be  subservient  to  theirs.  Therefore, 
says  his  lordship,  the  Catholics  will  enter  into 
a  conspiracy  against  the  English  church.  But, 
is  it  not  also  the  decided  interest  of  his  lord- 
ship's butler  that  he  should  be  bishop,  and  the 
bishop  his  butler  1  That  the  crozier  and  the 
corkscrew  should  change  hands^ — and  the 
washer  of  the  bottles  which  they  had  emptied 
become  the  diocesan  of  learned  divines  1  What 
has  prevented  this  change,  so  beneficial  to  the 
upper  domestic,  but  the  extreme  improbability 
of  success,  if  the  attempt  were  made ;  an  im- 
probability so  great  that  we  will  venture  to 
say,  the  very  notion  of  it  has  scarcely  once 
entered  into  the  understanding  of  the  good 
man.  Why,  then,  is  the  reverend  prdate,  who 
lives  on  so  safely  and  contentedly  with  John, 
so  dreadfully  alarmed  at  the  Catholics  ?  And 
why  does  he  so  completely  forget,  in  their  in- 
stance alone,  that  men  do  not  merely  strive  to 
obtain  a  thing  because  it  is  good,  but  always 
mingle  with  the  excellence  of  the  object  a  con- 
sideration of  the  chance  of  gaining  it  1 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (p.  19)  states  it  as 
an  argument  against  concession  to  the  Catho- 
lics, that  we  have  enjoyed  "  internal  peace  and 
entire  freedom  from  all  religious  animosities 
and  feuds  since  the  Revolution."  The  fact, 
however,  is  not  more  certain  than  conclusive 
against  his  view  of  the  question.  For,  since 
that  period,  the  worship  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land has  been  abolished  in  Scotland—the  cor- 
poration and  test  acts  repeaJed  in  Ireland— 
and  the  whole  of  this  king's  reign  has  been 
on  5  series  of  concessions  to  the  Catholics. 
Relaxation,  then  (and  we  wish  this  had  been 
remembered  at  the  charge),  of  penal  laws,  on 
subjects  of  religions  opinion,  is  perfectly  com- 
patible with  ifitemalpeaa  and  exemption  from 
religious  animosity.  But  the  bishop  is  always 
fond  of  lurking  in  generals,  and  cautiously 
avoids  coming  to  any  specific  instance  of  the 
dangers  which  he  fears. 

''It is  declared  in  one  of  the  39  Articles, 
that  the  king  is  head  of  our  church,  without 


being  subject  to  any  foreign  power;  and  it  is 
expressly  said  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  has  no 
jurisdiction  within  these  realms.  On  the  con- 
trary, Papists  assert,  that  the  pope  is  supreme 
head  of  the  whole  Christian  church,  and  that 
allegiance  is  due  to  him  from  every  individoal 
member,  in  all  spiritual  matters.  This  direc: 
opposition  to  one  ^of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  ecclesiastical  part  of  our  constitu- 
tion, is  alone  sufficient  to  justify  the  exclusion 
of  Papists  from  all  situations  of  authorit}'. 
They  acknowledge,  indeed,  that  obedience  in 
civil  matters  is  due  to  the  king.  But  cases 
must  arise,  in  which  civil  and  religious  duties 
will  clash ;  and  he  knows  but  little  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Popish  religion  over  the  mind  of 
its  votaries,  who  doubts  which  ,of  these  duties 
would  be  sacrificed  to  the  other.  Moreover, 
the  most  subtle  casuistry  cannot  always  dis- 
criminate between  temporal  and  spiritual 
things ;  and  in  truth,  the  concerns  of  this  lif 
not  unfrequently  partake  of  both  characters.**— 
(pp.  21,  22.) 

We  deny  entirely  that  any  case  can  occur, 
where  the  exposition  of  a  doctrine  purely  spe- 
culative, or  the  arrangement  of  a  mere  point 
of  church  discipline,  can  interfere  with  civil 
duties.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  Irish  and 
English  citizens  at  this  moment ;  but  no  such 
case  has  occurred.  There  is  no  instance  ia 
which  obedience  to  the  civil  magistrate  has 
been  prevented,  by  an  acknowled^ent  of  the 
spiritual  supremacy  of  the  pope.  The  Catho- 
lies  have  given  (in  an  oath  which  we  suspect 
the  bishop  never  to  have  read)  the  most  solemn 
pledge,  that  their  submission  to  their  spiritaal 
ruler  should  never  interfere  with  their  ciril 
obedience*.  The  hypothesis  of  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  is,  that  it  must  very  often  do  so.  The 
fact  is,  that  it  has  never  done  so. 

His  lordship  is  extremely  angry  with  the 
Catholics  for  refusing  to  the  crown  a  vrto  upon 
the  appointment  of  their  bishops.  He  foigets, 
that  in  those  countries  of  Europe  where  the 
crown  interferes  with  the  appointment  of  bish- 
ops, the  reigning  monarch  is  a  CathoUc,' 
which  makes  all  the  difference.  We  sincerely 
wish  that  the  Catholics  would  concede  this 
point;  but  we  cannot  be  astonished  at  their 
reluctance  to  admit  the  interference  of  a  Pro- 
testant prince  with  their  bishops.  What  voold 
his  lordship  say  to  the  interference  of  any 
Catholic  power  with  the  appointment  of  the 
English  sees  1 

Next  comes  the  stale  and  thousand  times  re« 
futed  chaise  against  the  Catholics,  that  they 
think  the  pope  has  the  power  of  dethroning 
heretical  kings ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
Catholic  to  use  every  possible  means  to  root 
out  and  destroy  heretics,  dec.  To  all  of  which 
may  be  returned  this  one  conclusive  answer, 
that  the  Catholics  are  ready  to  deny  these  doc* 
trines  upon  oath.  And  as  the  whole  coniro* 
versy  is,  wheUier  the  Catholic  shall,  by  means 
of  oaths,  be  excluded  from  certain  offices  in 
the  state  ;^-those  who  contend  that  the  coa- 
tinuation  of  these  excluding  oaths  is  essential 
to  the  public  safety,  must  admit,  that  oaths  are 
binding  upon  Catholics,  and  a  security  to  the 
state  that  what  they  swear  to  is  true. 

It  is  right  to  keep  these  things  in  view—and 
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10  omit  DO  opportunity  of  exposing  and  conn* 
leracdng  that  spirit  of  intolerant  zeal  or  intol- 
erable time-serving,  which  has  so  long  dis- 
graced and  endangered  this  conntrj.  Bat  the 
troth  is,  that  we  look  upon  this  cause  as  already 
gained; — and  while  we  wancly  congratulate 
ihe  nation  on  the  mighhr  step  it  has  recently 
Dade  towards  increased  power  and  entire 
secarity,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  saying  a 
vord  upon  the  humiliating  and  disgusting,  but 
at  the  same  time  most  edifying  spectacle, 
vfaieh  has  lately  been  exhibited  by  the  anti- 
Cttknlic  addressers.  That  so  great  a  number 
(f  psrsons  should  have  been  found  with  such 
a  proclivity  to  servitude  (for  honest  bigotry 
had  but  little  to  do  with  the  matter^,  as  to  rush 
^rward  with  clamours  in  favour  of  intolerance, 
Qpon  a  mere  surmise  that  this  would  be  ac- 
connted  as  acceptable  service  by  the  present 
possessors  of  patronage  and  power,  afibrds  a 
more  humiliating  and  discouraging  picture 
of  the  present  spirit  of  the  country,  than 
my  thing  else  that  has  occurred  in  our  re- 
membrance.   The  edifying  part  of  the  spec- 


tacle is  the  contempt  with  which  their  oflicious 
devotions  have  been  received  by  those  whose 
favour  they  were  intended  to  purchase,— and 
the  universal  scorn  and  derision  with  which 
they  were  regarded  by  independent  men  of  all 
parties  and  persuasions.  The  catastrophe,  we 
think,  teaches  two  lessons ; — one  to  the  time- 
servers  themselves,  not  to  obtrude  their  servi« 
lity  on  the  government,  till  they  have  reason* 
able  ground  to  think  it  is  wanted;— and  the 
other  to  the  nation  at  large,  not  to  imagine  that 
a  base  and  interested  clamour  in  favour  of 
what  is  supposed  to  be  agreeable  to  govern* 
ment,  however  loudly  and  extensively  sounded, 
affords  ^ny  indication  at  all,  either  of  the  ge- 
neral sen»e  of  the  country,  or  even  of  what  it 
actually  contemplated  by  those  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  affairs.  The  real  sense  of  the 
country  has  been  proved,  on  this  occasion,  to 
be  directly  against  those  who  presopaptnously 
held  themselves  out  as  its  organs  ^— and  even 
the  ministers  have  made  a  respectable  figure, 
compared  with  those  who  assumed  the  charao 
ter  of  their  champions. 


MADAME  D'EPINAY/ 


[EDiifBURou  Revikw,  1818.] 


Thiei  used  to  be  in  Paris,  under  the  ancient 
regime,  a  few  women  of  brilliant  talents,  who 
violated  all  the  common  duties  of  life,  and 
gave  very  pleasant  little  suppers.  Among 
diese  supped  and  sinned  Madame  d'Epinay — 
the  friend  and  companion  of  Rousseau,  Dide- 
rot, Grimm,  Holbacn,  and  many  other  literary 
persons  of  distinction  of  that  period.  Her 
principal  lover  was  Grimm ;  with  whom  was 
deposited,  written  in  feigned  names,  the  history 
of  her  life.  Grimm  died— his  secretary  sold 
the  histonr — the  feigned  names  have  been  ex- 
changed for  the  real  ones— and  her  works  now 
appear  abridged  in  three  volumes  octavo. 

Madame  d'Epinay,  though  far  from  an  im- 
naeolate  character,  has  something  to  say  in 
pnlliation  of  her  irregularities.  Her  husband 
behaved  abominably;  and  alienated,  by  a  series 
of  the  most  brutal  injuries,  an  attachment 
vhieh  seems  to  have  been  very  ardent  and 
nacere,  and  which,  with  better  treatment, 
wonld  probably  have  been  lasting.  For,  in  all 
ber  aberrations.  Mad.  d'Epinay  seems  to  have 
bad  a  tendency  to  be  constant  Though  ex- 
tremely young  when  separated  from  her  hus- 
band, she  indulged  herself  with  but  two  lovers 
for  the  rest  of  her  life ;— co  the  first  of  whom  she 
leema  to  have  been  )>erfectly  faithful,  till  he 
left  her  at  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  years ;— and 
to  Grimnit  hy  whom  he  waa  succeeded,  she 
ippears  (o  have  ^iven  no  rival  till  the  day  of 
ber  death.  The  account  of  the  life  she  led, 
both  with  her  husband  and  her  lovers*  brings 

^  *  Miwuirts  et   Carrupondtmu  ii  Madam$  d^Eptmaw* 
)vob.8To.    Parif,  1818. 


upon  the  scene  a  great  variety  of  French  cba 
racters,  and  lays  open  very  completely  the 
interior  of  French  life  and  manners.  But 
there  are  some  letters  and  passages  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  published;  which  a 
sense  of  common  decency  and  morality  ought 
to  have  suppressed;  and  which,  we  feel  as* 
sured,  would  never  have  seen  the  light  in  this 
conntiy. 

A  French  woman  seems  almost  always  to 
have  wanted  the  flavour  of  prohibition,  as  a  ne- 
cessary condiment  to  human  life.  The  provided 
husband  was  rejected,  and  the  forbidden  hus- 
band introduced  in  ambiguous  light,  through 
posterns  and  secret  partitions*  It  was  not  the 
union  to  one  man  that  was  objected  to — ^for 
they  dedicated  themselves  with  a  constancy 
which  the  most  household  and  parturient  wo* 
man  in  England  could  not  exceed; — but  the 
thing  wanted  was  the  wrong  man,  the  gentle- 
man without  the  ring — the  master  unsworn  lo 
at  the  altar— ;he  person  unconsccrated  by 
priests — 

**  Oh !  let  me  Uete  thee  uaexeieed  by  kinfi." 

The  following  strikes  us  as  a  very  iivel) 
picture  of  the  ruin  and  extravagance  of  a  fash 
ionable  house  in  a  great  metropolis. 

<*M.  d'Epinay  a  compl6t6  son  domestique 
II  a  trois  laquais,  et  moi  deux ;  je  n*en  ai  pas 
voulu  davantage.  II  a  un  valet  de  chambre , 
et  il  vonloit  aussi  que  je  prisse  une  seconde 
femme,  mais  comme  je  n*en  ai  que  faire,  j'ai 
tenu  bon.  Enfin  les  ofllciers,  les  femmes,  les 
valets  se  montent  au  nombre  de  seize.  Qooique 
la  vie  que  je  mene  soit  assez  uniforme,  j'espere 
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n'^tre  pas  obligee  d'ea  changer.  Celle  de  M. 
d'Epinay  est  diffi&rente.  Lorsqu'il  est  lev^,  son 
valet  de  chambre  se  met  ea  devoir  de  I'accoin- 
moder.  Deux  laquais  sont  debont  a  attendre 
ordres.  Le  premier  secretaire  vient  avec 
I'inteotioii  de  lui  rendre  compte  des  lettres 
qn'il  a  revues  de  son  d^partement,  et  qu*il  est 
ebarg^  d'oovrir ;  il  doit  lire  les  r^ponses  et  les 
faire  signer;  mais  il  est  interrompu  deux  cents 
fois  dans  cette  occupation  par  toates  sortes 
d*especes  imaginables.  C'est  un  maqaignon 
qai  a  des  chevaux  nniqaes  d  vendre,  mais  qai 
sent  retenus  par  an  seigneur;  ainsi  il  est  vena 
pour  ne  pas  manquer  a  sa  parole;  car  on  lai 
en  donneroit  le  double,  qu'on  ne  pour^oit  faire 
affaire.  II  en  fait  une  description  cedaisante, 
on  demande  le  prix.  Le  seigneur  an  tel  en 
offire  soixante  louis^^e  vous  en  donne  cent^— 
Cela  est  inutile,  i  moins  qu'il  ne  se  d^ise. 
Cependant  Ton  conclat  i  cent  louis  sans  les 
avoir  vus,  car  le  lendemain  le  seigneur  ne 
manque  pas  de  se  dWre :  voild  ce  que  j*ai  vu 
et  en  tend  a  la  semaine  derniSre. 

**  Ensaite  c'est  un  polisson  qui  vient  brailler 
an  air,  et  a  qui  on  accorde  sa  protection  pour 
le  faire  entrer  &  I'Op^ra,  apr^  lui  avoir  donn^ 
quelques  le9on  j  de  bon  goiit,  et  lui  avoir  appris 
ce  que  c'est  que  la  propret^  da  chant  fran9ois ; 
c'est  une  demoiselle  qu'on  fait  attendre  pour 
savoir  si  je  suis  encore  la.  Je  me  leve  et  je 
m'en  vais;  les  deux  laquais  oavrent  les  deux 
battans  pour  me  laisser  sortir,  moi  qui  passe- 
rois  alors  par  le  trou  d'une  aiguille;  et  les 
deux  estafiers  orient  dans  Tanti-chambre :  Ma- 
dame, messieurs,  voili  madame.  Tout  le 
monde  se  range  en  haie,  et  ces  messieurs  sont 
des  marchands  d'^toffes,  des  marehands  d'in- 
strumens,  des  bijoutiers,  des  colporteurs,  des 
laquais,  des  dterotenrs,  des  ci^anciers;  enfin 
tout  ce  que  vous  pouvez  imaginer  de  plas  ridi- 
cule et  de  plus  affligeant  Midi  on  one  heure 
Sonne  avant  que  cette  toilette  soit  achev^,  et 
le  secretaire,  qui,  sans  doute,  salt  par  experi- 
ence I'impossibilite  de  rendre  an  compte  d^ 
tailie  des  affaires,  a  un  petit  bordereau  qa'il 
remet  entre  les  mains  de  son  maCtre  poar  I'in- 
struire  de  ce  qu'il  doit  dire  d  I'assembiee.  Une 
aatre  fois  il  sort  d  pied  ou  en  fiacre,  rentre  i 
deux  heures,  fait  comme  un  brdlenr  de  maison, 
dine  t^te  d  t^te  avec  moi,  ou  admet  en  tiers 
son  premier  secretaire  qui  lai  parle  de  la 
necessite  de  fixer  chaqne  article  de  depense, 
de  donner  des  delegations  pour  tel  ou  tel  objet 
La  seule  reponse  est:  Nous  verrons  cela. 
Ensnite  il  coart  le  monde  et  les  spectacles ;  et 
il  soope  en  ville  quand  il  n'a  personne  d  sou  per 
ehes  lui.  Je  vois  que  mon  temps  de  repos 
est  finu"— I.  pp.  308—310. 

A  very  prominent  person  among  the  early 
friends  of  Madame  d  Epinay  is  Mademoiselle 
d'Ette,  a  woman  of  great  French  respectabi- 
lity, and  circulating  in  the  best  society;  and, 
as  we  are  painting  French  manners,  we  shall 
make  no  apology  to  the  serious  part  of  our 
English  readers,  for  inserting  this  sketch  of 
her  history  and  character  by  her  own  hand. 

*  Je  connois,  me  dit-elle  ensuite,  votre  fran- 
chise et  votre  discretion :  dites-moi  naturelle- 
ment  quelle  opinion  on  a  de  moi  dans  le  monde. 
ia  meilleure,  lui  dis-je,  et  telle  que  vous  ne 


pourriez  la  conserver  si  voas  pratiqviei  U 
morale  que  vous  venez  de  me  pitcher.  Vmld 
od  je  vous  attendois,  me  dit-elle.  Depois  dix 
aas  que  j'ai  perdu  ma  mere,  je  fas  s^doite  par 
le  chevalier  de  Yalory  qui  m'avoit  vu,  pour 
ainsi  dire,  elever;  mon  extreme  jeunesse  et  la 
confiance  que  j'avois  en  lui  ne  me  permimt 
pas  d'abord  de  me  difier  de  ses  veus.  Je  fus 
longtemps  d  m'en  apercevoir,  et  lorsque  je 
m'en  aperpus,  j'avois  pris  tant  de  godt  poor 
lui,  que  je  n'eas  pas  la  force  de  lui  resister. 
II  me  vint  des  scrupoles ;  il  les  leva,  en  me 
promettant  de  m'epoaser.  II  y  travaiQa  en 
effet;  mais  vojrant  I'opposition  que  safamilie 
y  apportoit,  d  cause  de  la  disproportion  d'igc 
et  de  mon  pea  de  fortune;  et  me  trouTuit, 
d'ailleurs,  hearease  comme  j'^tois,  je  fus  la 
premiere  d  etouffer  mes  scrupolea,  d'autani 
plus  qu'il  est  assez  paavre.  II  coounen^it 
a  faire  des  reflexions,  je  lui  proposal  de  coo- 
tinuer  d  vivre  comme  nous  etions ;  il  I'acceptL 
Je  quittai  ma  province,  et  je  le  tuivis  d  Paiii; 
vous  voyez  comme  j*y  vis.  Qoatre  fois  la  se* 
maine  il  passe  sa  joarn^e  chez  moi ;  le  resie 
du  temps  noas  nous  contentons  reciproqae- 
ment  d  apprendre  de  nos  nouvelles,  d  moins 
que  le  hasard  ne  nous  fasse  rencontrer.  Nous 
vivons  heureux,  contens ;  peut-^tre  ne  le  se- 
rious nous  pas  tant  si  nous  dtions  maiies."— 
L  pp.  Ill,  112. 

This  seems  a  very  spirited,  nnincambered 
way  of  passing  through  life ;  and  it  is  some 
comfort,  therefore,  to  a  matrimonial  English 
reader,  to  find  Mademoiselle  d'Ette  kicking  the 
chcvaUer  out  of  doors  towards  the  end  of  the 
second  volume.  As  it  is  a  scene  very  edi^g 
to  rakes^  and  those  who  decry  the  happiness 
of  the  married  state,  we  shall  give  it  in  the 
words  of  Madame  d'Epinay. 

"Une  nuit,  dont  elle  avoit  pass6  la  plus 
grande  partie  dans  I'inquietude,  elle  entre  chex 
le  chevalier:  il  dormoit;  elle  le  reveille,  s'a>- 
sied  sor  son  lit,  et  entame  une  expUcatios 
avec  toute  la  violence  et  la  fureur  qui  I'aiii* 
moient  Le  chevalier,  apres  avoir  emploje 
vainement,  pour  le  calmer,  tons  les  moyens 
que  sa  bonte  naturelle  lui  suggera,  loi  signifia 
enfin  tres-precisement  qu'il  alloit  se  separer 
d'elle  pour  toujours,  et  uiir  un  enfer  auquei  il 
ne  pouvoit  plus  tenir.  Cette  confidence,  qai 
n'etoit  pas  faite  pour  I'appaiser,  redoubla  u 
rage.  Puis-qu'il  est  ainsi,  dit-elle,  sortez  toot 
d  nieure  de  chez  moi;  vous  deviez  partirdaas 
quatre  jours,  c'est  vous  rendre  service  de  vcu 
faire  partir  dans  I'instant  Tout  ce  qui  ect  :d 
m'appartient ;  le  bail  est  en  mon  nom :  il  w 
me  con  vient  plus  de  vous  souffrir  chez  moi: 
levez-vous,  monsieur,  et  songez  a  ne  rien  em- 
porter  sans  ma  permission." — ^IL  pp.  193, 194. 

Our  English  method  of  asking  leave  to  sepa* 
rate  from  Sir  William  Scott  and  Sir  John  JKicoI 
is  surely  better  than  this. 

Any  one  who  provides  good  dinners  fof 
clever  people,  and  remembers  what  they  saf, 
cannot  faU  to  write  entertaining  Memoires. 
Among  the  early  friends  of  Madame  d'Epinay 
was  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau^ — she  lived  vith 
him  in  considerable  intimacy ;  and  no  small 
part  of  her  book  is  taken  up  with  accoants  of 
his  eccentricity,  insanity,  and  vir«. 
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"Hints  vnma  debnt^  par  rEngagtment  timi' 
ratrt,  comMie  nouv^elle,  de  M.  Roussean,  ami 
de  Ftaneaeil  qni  nous  Ta  pr^sent^.  L'auteur 
a.  jon^  im  rdle  dans  sa  piece.  Quoique  ce  ne 
soitqu'une  commie  de  soci^t^,  elle  a  en  nn 
grand  sncces.  Je  doate  cependant  qa'elle  pdt 
riofisir  an  th^tre ;  mais  c'est  rouvrage  d  un 
homme  de  beaaconp  d'esprit,  et  peut4tre  d'un 
bomme  singulier.  Je  ne  sais  pas  trop  cepen- 
dant si  c'est  ce  qae  j'ai  vu  de  Tautenr  ou  de 
li  piece  qui  me  fait  jnger  ainsi.  n  est  com- 
plimentear  sans  dtre  poli,  on  au  moins  sans 
en  aToir  Tair.  li  paroft  ignorer  les  usages  du 
monde ;  mais  il  est  aise  de  voir  qu'il  i,  infini- 
ment  d'espriL  II  a  le  teint  bran :  et  des  yenz 
pleins  de  feu  animent  sa  pbysionomie.  Lors- 
qii*il  a  parl^  et  qu'on  le  regarde,  il  parott  joli ; 
mais  lorsqu'on  se  le  rappelle,  c'est  toajoars  en 
laid.  On  dit  qn'il  est  d'one  manvaise  sant6, 
et  qn'il  a  des  sonflfrances  qn'il  cacbe  avec  soin, 
par  je  ne  sais  quel  principe  de  vanil^ ;  c'est 
apparemment  ce  qui  lui  donne,  de  temps  en 
liemps,  Tair  faronche.  M.  de  Bellegarde,  avec 
qui  il  a  cans^  lang-temps,  ce  matin,  en  est  en- 
chant^,  et  Ta  engag6  a  nons  venir  yoir  son- 
vent.  J'en  snis  bien  aise;  je  me  promets 
de  profiter  beanconp  de  sa  conrersation.^' — 
L  pp.  175,  176. 

Their  friendsbip  so  formed,  proceeded  to  a 
great  degree  of  intimacy.  Madame  dTpinay 
admired  bis  genias,  and  provided  bim  with 
hats  and  coats ;  and,  at  last,  was  so  far  de- 
luded by  his  declamations  about  the  country, 
as  to  fit  him  up  a  little  hermit  cottage,  where 
there  were  a  great  many  birds,  and  a  great 
maoy  plants  and  flowers — and  where  Rous- 
seau was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  su- 
premely miserable.  His  friends  from  Paris 
did  not  come  to  see  him.  The  postman,  the 
butcher,  and  the  baker,  hate  romantic  scenery; 
duchesses  and  marchionesses  were  no  longer 
fouud  to  scramble  for  him.  Among  the  real 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  the  reputation  of 
reading  and  thinking  is  fatal  to  character;  and 
Jean  Jacques  cursed  his  own  successful  elo- 
quence which  had  sent  him  from  the  suppers 
and  flattery  of  Paris  to  smell  to  daffodils, 
w^tch  sparrows,  or  project  idle  saliva  into 
the  passing  stream.  Very  few  men  who  have 
gratified,  and  are  gratifying  their  vanity  in  a 
great  metropolis,  are  qualified  to  quit  it  Few 
have  the  plain  sense  to  perceive  that  they 
must  soon  inevitably  be  forgotten^— or  the  for- 
titude to  bear  it  when  they  are.  They  repre- 
sent to  themselves  imaginary  scenes  of  de- 
pbring  friends  and  dispirited  companies, — 
but  the  ocean  might  as  well  regret  the  drops 
exhaled  by  the  sunbeams.  Life  goes  on ;  and 
whether  the  absent  have  retired  into  a  cottage 
or  a  grave,  is  much  the  same  things — ^In  Lon- 
don, as  in  law,  de  non  apparmiilmt,  et  non  exiti" 
tniibus  eadem  e$t  ratio. 

This  is  the  account  Macfame  d*Epinay  gives 
•^f  Rousseau  soon  after  he  had  retired  into  the 
hermitage. 

"J'ai  ^t^  il  y  a  deux  jours  i  la  Chevrette, 
pour  terminer  quelques  afiaires  avantde  m*y 
etablir  avec  mes  enfans.  J'avois  fait  pr6venir 
Rousseau  de  mon  voyage:  il  est  venu  me  voir, 
le  crois  qu'il  a  besoin  de  ma  presence,  et  que 


la  solitude  a  d^j4  agit£  sa  bile,  n  se  plaint  ce 
tout  le  monde.  Diderot  doit  tou jours  aller,  et 
ne  va  jamais  le  voir;  M.  Grimm  le  neglige; 
le  Baron  d'Holbach  I'oublie;  Gauffeconrt  et 
moi  seulement  avons  encore  des  ^gards  pour 
lui,  dit-il ;  j'ai  voulu  les  justifier ;  cela  n'a  pas 
r^ussi.  J'espere  qu'il  sera  beanconp  plus  a  la 
Chevrette  qn  a  I'Hermitage.  Je  snis  persuad^e 
qu'il  n'y  a  que  fa^on  de  prendre  cet  homme 
pour  le  rendre  henrenx ;  c'est  de  feindre  de  ne 
pas  prendre  garde  il  lui,  et  s'en  occuper  sans 
cesse;  c'est  pour  eela  que  je  n'insistai  point 
pour  le  retenir,  lorsqu'il  m'ent  dit  qu'il  vouloit 
s'en  retoumer  a  I'Hermitage,  quoiqu'il  fdt  tard  et 
malgr6  le  manvais  temps."— -II.  pp.  263,  254. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  seems,  as  the  reward 
of  genius  and  fine  writing,  to  have  claimed  an 
exemption  from  all  moral  duties.  He  Sorrowed 
and  begged,  and  never  paid ; — ^put  his  children 
in  a  poor-house — betrayed  his  friends — insulted 
his  benefactors — and  was  guilty  of  every  spe- 
cies of  meanness  and  mischief.  His  vanity 
was  so  great,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
keep  pace  with  it  by  any  activity  oi  attention; 
and  his  suspiciofi  of  sJl  mankind  amounted 
nearly,  if  not  altogether,  to  insanity.  The  fol- 
lowing anecdote,  however,  is  totally  clear  of 
any  symptom  of  derangement,  and  carries  only 
the  most  rooted  and  disgusting  selfishness. 

*' Rousseau  vous  a  done  dit  qu'il  n'avoit  pas 
port^  son  ouvrage  d  Paris  1  II  en  a  menti,  car 
il  n'a  fait  son  voyage  que  pour  cela.  J'ai  re^n 
hier  nne  lettre  de  Diderot,  qni  peint  votre  heiw 
mite  comme  si  je  le  voyois.  II  a  fait  ces  deux 
lieues  &  pied,  est  venu  s'^tablir  chez  Diderot 
sans  I'avoir  prevenu,  le  tout  pour  faire  avec 
lui  la  revision  de  son  ouvrage.  An  point  o^ 
ils  en  ^toient  ensemble,  vous  conviendrez  que 
cela  est  assez  Strange.  Je  vois,  par  certains 
mots  ^happ^s  i  mon  ami  dans  sa  I^tre,  qu'il  y 
a  quelqne  sujet  de  discussion  entre  eux ;  mais 
comme  il  ne  s'explique  point,  je  n'y  comprends 
rien.  Rousseau  I'a  tenu  impitoyablement  i 
I'onvrage  depuis  le  Samedi  dix  hcures  du  matin 
jusqn'au  Lundi  onze  henres  du  soir,  sans  lui 
donner  d  peine  le  temps  de  boire  ni  manger. 
La  revision  finie,  Diderot  cause  avec  lui  ann 
plan  qu'il  a  dans  la  t6te,  et  prie  Rousseau  de 
I'aider  i  arranger  un  incident  qui  n'est  pas  en- 
core trouv^  d  sa  fantaisie.  Cela  est  trop  difii- 
cile,  r^pond  froidement  I'hermite,  il  est  tard, 
je  ne  snis  point  accontnm^  d  veiller.  Bon 
soir,  je  pars  demain  d  six  henres  du  matin,  il 
est  temps  de  dormir.  II  se  leve,  va  se  concher, 
et  laisse  Diderot  p^trifi^  de  son  proc^d^.  Voild 
cet  homme  que  vous  croyez  si  p^n^tr^  de  vos 
lemons.  Ajoutez  d  cette  reflexion  un  propos 
singulier  de  la  femme  de  Diderot,  dont  je  vous 
prie  de  faire  votre  profit  Cette  femme  n'est 
qu'une  bonne  femme,  mais  elle  a  la  tact  juste. 
Voyant  son  mari  d^sol6  le  jour  du  depart  de 
Rousseau,  elle  Ini  en  demande  la  raison ;  il  la 
lui  dit :  C'est  le  manque  de  delicatesse  de  cet 
homme,  ajoute-t-il,  qui  m'afiligc;  il  me  fait 
travailler  comme  un  manceuvre,  je  ne  m'en 
serois,  je  crois,  pas  aper9u,  s'il  ne  m'avoit  re 
fus^  aussi  sechement  de  s'occuper  ponrmoi  un 
quart-d*heure . . .  Vous  £tes  ^tonn^  de  cela,  lui 
n&pond  sa  femme,  vous  ne  le  connoissez  done 
pasi    n  est  d^vors  d'envie;  il  enrage  quanl 
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il  paroit  quelque  chose  de  beau  qui  n'est  pas 
de  lui.  On  lui  verra  faire  un  jour  quelques 
grauds  forfaits  plutdt  que  de  se  laisser  ignorer. 
Tenet,  je  ne  jurerois  pas  qu*il  ne  se  rangefit 
da  parti  des  J^suites,  ct  qu*tl  n'enterprit  leor 
apologie."— n.  pp.  60,  61. 

The  horror  which  Diderot  ultimately  con- 
ceived for  him,  is  strongly  expressed  in  the 
following  letter  to  Grimm, — written  after  an 
interview  which  compelled  him,  with  many 
pangs,  to  renounce  all  intercourse  with  a  man 
who  had,  for  years,  been  the  object  of  his  ten- 
derest  and  most  partial  feelings. 

**  Get  homme  est  un  forcend.  Je  I'ai  vu,  je 
lui  ai  reproch^,  avec  toute  la  force  que  donne 
Thonu^tet^  et  une  sorte  d'int^r^t  qui  reste  au 
fond  du  coeur  d'un  ami  qui  lui  est  d^vou^  de- 
puis  long-temps,  r^normit^  de  sa  conduitevles 
pleurs  verses  aax  pieds  de  Madame  d'Epinav, 
dans  le  moment  mSme  od  il  la  chargeoit  pres 
de  moi  des  accusations  les  plus  graves ;  cette 
odieuse  apologie  qu'il  vous  a  envoyee,  et  od  il 
n'y  pas  une  seule  des  raisons  qu'il  avoit  a  dire ; 
cette  Icttre  project^e  pour  SaintrLambert,  qui 
devoit  le  tranquilliser  sur  des  sentimens  qu'il 
se  reprochoit,  et  ou,  loin  d'avouer  une  passion 
n^e  dans  son  coeur  son  malgr6  lui,  il  s'cz- 
cuse  d'avoir  alarm^  Madame  d  Houdetot  sur  la 
sienne.  Que  sais-je  encore  1  Je  ne  suis  point 
content  de  ses  responses;  je  n'ai  pas  eu  le 
courage  de  le  lui  lesioigner  j'ai  mieuz  aim^ 
lui  laisser  la  miserable  consolation  de  croire 
qu*il  m*a  tromp^.  Qu'il  vive !  II  a  mis  dans 
sa  defense  un  emportement  froid  qui  m'a 
afflig^.    J*ai  peur  qu'il  ne  soit  endurcL' 

« Adieu,  mon  ami;  soyons  et  continuous 
d'etre  honn^tes  gens:  T^tat  de  ceux  qui  out 
cess^  ^  I'etre  me  fait  peur.    Adieu,  mon  ami ; 

je  vous  embrasse  bien  tendrement Je  ne 

jette  dans  vos  bras  comme  un  homme  effray^ ; 
je  l&che  en  vain  de  faire  de  la  po^sie,  mais  cet 
homme  me  revient  tout  a  travers  mon  travail ; 
il  me  trouble,  et  je  suis  comme  si  j'avois  d  cdt£ 
de  moi  un  damn^ ;  il  est  damn6,  cela  est  silr. 
Adieu,  mon  ami. ....  Grimm,  violi  Teffet  que 
je  ferois  sur  vous,  si  je  devenols  jamais  un 
m^chant:  en  v^rit^,  j'aimerois  mieuz  dtre  mort 
11  n'y  a  peat-6tre  pas  le  sens  commun  dans 
tout  ce  que  je  vous  ^cris,  mais  je  vous  avoue 
que  je  n'a^  jamais  ^prouv^  un  trouble  d'ame 
si  terrible  que  cela  que  j'aL 

^Oh!  mon  ami,  quel  spectacle  que  celui 
d'un  homme  m^chant  et  bourrel^!  Brdlez, 
dichirez  ce  papier,  qu'il  ne  retombe  plus  sous 
vos  yeux ;  que  je  ne  revoie  plus  cet  homme 
U,  il  me  feroit  croire  aux  diables  et  i  I'enfer. 
8i  je  suis  jamais  forc^  de  retoumer  chez  lui, 
je  suis  sdr  que  je  fr^mirai  tout  le  long  du  che- 
min:  j'avois  la  fi^vre  en  revenant  Je  suis 
f£ch^  de  ne  lui  avoir  pas  laiss^  voir  Thorreur 
qu'il  m'inspiroit,  et  je  ne  me  r^concilie  avec 
moi  qu'en  pensant,  que  vous,  avec  toute  votre 
fcrmet^,  vous  ne  I'auriez  pas  pu  d  ma  place ; 
je  ne  sals  pas  s'il  ne  m'auroit  pas  tue.  On 
entendoit  ses  cris  jusqu'au  bout  du  jardin ;  et 
je  le  voyois !  Adieu,  mon  ami,  j'irai  demain 
vouf  voir;  j'irai  chercher  un  homme  de  bien, 
aupres  duquel  je  m'ass^ye,  qui  me  rassure,  et 
qui  chasse  de  mon  ame  je  ne  sais  quoi  d'in- 
femal  qui  la  tourmente  et  qui  s  y  est  attach^. 
Les  pontes  ont  bien  fait  de  mettre  un  inter- 


valle  immense  entre  le  tiel  et  les  enfers*    En 
v^rit^  la  main  me  tremble."— IIL  pp.  148, 148 

Madame  d'Epinay  Uved,  as  we  before  ob 
served,  with  many  persons  of  great  celebrity 
We  could  not  help  smiling,  among  man> 
others,  at  this  anecdote  of  our  couBtrynuB, 
David  Hume.  At  the  beginning  of  his  splcn 
did  career  of  fame  and  fashion  at  Paris,  the 
historian  was  persuaded  to  appear  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  sultan ;  and  was  placed  on  a  sofa 
between  two  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of 
Paris,  who  acted  for  that  evening  the  part  of 
inezorables,  whose  favour  he  was  supposed  to 
be  soliciting.  The  absurdity  of  this  scene  can 
easily  be  conceived. 

"  Le  c^l^bre  David  Hume,  grand  et  gros  hi»- 
toriographe  d'Angleterre,  connu  et  estime  par 
ses  Merits,  n'a  pas  autant  de  talens  pour  ce 
genre  d'amusemens  auquel  tontes  nos  jdies 
femmes  I'avoient  d^id^  propre.  II  fit  son  debut 
chez  Madame  de  T  *  *  * ;  on  lui  avoit  destine 
le  rdle  d'un  sultan  assis  entre  deux  esclares, 
employant  toute  son  Eloquence  pour  s*en  fain 
aimer;  les  trouvant  inezorables,  il  devoii 
chercher  le  sujet  de  lenrs  peines  et  de  leur  re- 
sistance :  on  le  place  sur  un  sopha  entre  tes 
deux  plus  jolies  femmes  de  Paris,  il  les  regarde 
attentivement,  il  se  frappe  le  ventre  et  les  ge- 
noux  i  plusieurs  reprises,  et  ne  trouve  jamais 
autre  chose  i  leur  dire  que;  Eh  Inmi  met  df 
moitelUt ....  Eh  bien!  vout  voUd  done  ....£& 
bien !  vcut  voild, ....  wmt  voila  id? . ,. .  Cette 
phrase  dura  un  quart-d'heure,sans  qu'il  pdt  en 
sortir.  Une  d'elles  se  leva  d'impatience :  Ah*, 
dit-elle,  je  m'en  ^tois  bien  dout^e,  cet  homme 
n'est  bon  qu'i  manger  du  veau !  Dupnis  ce 
temps  il  est  rel^gu^  au  rdle  de  spectatear,  et 
n'en  est  pas  moins  f^t&  et  cajol^.  C'est  enr^ 
rit^  une  chose  plaisante  que  le  r61e  qu'il  jooe 
ici ;  malheureusement  pour  lui,  ou  plut6t  poor 
la  dignit^philosophique,  car,  pour  lui,  il  paroit 
s'accommoder  fort  de  ce  train  de  vie ;  il  &'y 
avoit  aucune  manie  dominante  dans  ce  pajs 
lorsqu'il  y  est  arriv^ ;  on  I'a  regard^  comme 
une  trouvaille  dans  cette  circonstance,  et  Tef- 
fervescence  de  nos  jeunes  t^tes  s'est  tount^ 
de  son  cdt^.  Toutes  les  jolies  femmes  s'eo  sost 
empar^es ;  il  est  de  tons  les  soupers  fins,  et  il 
n'est  point  de  bonne  f<^te  sans  lui :  en  un  mot, 
il  est  pour  nos  agr^ables  ce  que  les  Genevol^ 
sont  pour  moi." — ^m.  pp.  284,  285. 

There  is  alwajrs  some  man,  of  whom  tbe 
human  viscera  stand  in  greater  dread  than  of 
any  other  person,  who  is  supposed,  for  the  time 
being,  to  be  the  only  person  who  can  dart  bis 
pill  into  their  inmost  recesses ;  and  bind  them 
over,  in  medical  recognisance,  to  assixailaie 
and  digest  In  the  Trojan  war,  Podalirius  aod 
Machaon  were  what  Dr.  Baillie  and  Sir  Henjy 
Halford  now  are — they  had  the  fashioDabl« 
practice  of  the  Greek  camp;  and,  in  all  pro- 
bability, received  many  a  guinea  from  A^ 
memnon  dear  to  Jove,  and  Nestor  the  tamer 
of  horses.  In  the  time  of  Madame  d'Epinajt 
Dr.  Tronchin,  of  Geneva,  was  in  vogue,  and 
no  lady  of  fashion  could  recover  witfaoat 
writing  to  him,  or  seeing  him  in  person.  Tc 
the  Esculapius  of  this  yery  small  and  irritable 
republic,  Madame  d'Epinay  repaired;  and 
after  a  struggle  between  life  and  death,  and 
Dr.  Tronchin,  recovered  her  health.    Darin} 
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oer  residence  at  Geneva,  she  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Voltaire,  of  whom  she  has  leA  the 
following  admirable  and  original  account — the 
truth,  talent,  and  simplicity  of  which,  are  not 
a  little  enhanced  by  the  tone  of  adulation  or 
abose  which  has  been  so  generally  employed 
i&  speaking  of  this  celebrated  person. 

"Eh  bien!  mon  ami,  je  n'aimerois  pas  a 
Tine  de  suite  avec  lui;  il  n'a  nul  principe  ar- 
f^,  il  compte  trop  sur  sa  memoire,  et  il  en 
abuse  souvent ;  je  trouve  qu'elle  fait  tort  quel- 
quefois  i  sa  conversation ;  il  redit  plus  qu'il 
oe  dit,  et  ne  laisse  jamais  rien  &  faire  aux 
antres.  II  ne  sail  point  causer,  et  il  humilie 
I'amour-propre ;  il  dit  le  pour  et  le  contre,  tant 
qn'on  vent,  toujours  avec  de  nouvelles  grace* 
i  la  v^riU^,  et  neanmoins  il  a  toujours  I'air  de 
se  moquer  de  tout,  jusqu'i  lui-m^me.  II  n'a 
nnlle  philosophic  dans  la  t^te ;  il  est  tout  h^ 
risse  de  petits  pr^jug^s  d'enfans ;  on  les  lui 
passeroit  pent^tre  en  faveur  de  ses  graces,  du 
brilliant  de  son  esprit  et  de  son  originality,  s'il 
ue  s'affichoit  pas  pour  les  secouer  tons.  H  a 
des  inconsequences  plaisantes,  et  il  est  au 
milieu  de  tout  cela  tres-amusant  d  voir.  Mais 
je  n'aime  point  les  gens  qui  ne  font  que 
m'amuser.  Pour  madame  sa  ni^ce,  elle  est 
tont4-fait  comique. 

"II  paroft  ici  depuis  quelques  jours  un  livre 
qoi  avivement  ^chaufie  les  t^tes,  et  qui  cause 
des  discussions  fort  int^ressantes  entre  dif[<^r- 
fntes  personnes  de  ce  pays,  parce  que  Ton 
pretend  que  la  constitution  de  leur  gouveme- 
mcnt  y  est  int^ress^e :  Voltaire  s'y  trouve 
tM  pour  des  propos  assez  vifs  qu'il  a  tenu  a 
ce  SQjet  contre  les  pr^tres.  La  grosse  niece 
troQTe  fort  mauvais  que  tous  les  magistrats 
n'ajent  pas  pris  fait  et  cause  pour  son  oncle. 
Elle  jette  tour  a  tour  ses  grosses  mains  et  ses 
petits  bras  par  dessus  sa  tete,  maudissant  avec 
des  cris  inhumains  les  lols,  les  r^publiques,  et 
sartont  ces  polissons  de  r^publicains  qui  vont 
a  pied,  qui  sont  obliges  de  souffrir  les  criail- 
leries  de  leurs  pr^tres,  et  qui  se  croient  libres. 
Cela  est  tout-d-fait  bon  a  entendre  et  A  voir." 
nLpp.  196,  197. 

Madame  B^Epinay  was  certainly  a  woman 
of  Tery  considerable  talent.  Rousseau  accuses 
her  of  writing  bad  plays  and  romances.  This 
maybe;  but  her  epistolary  style  is  excellent 
—her  remarks  on  passing  events  lively,  acute, 
and  solid — and  her  delineation  of  character 
admirable.  As  a  proof  of  this,  we  shall  give 
her  portrait  of  the  Marquis  de  Croismare,  one 
of  the  friends  of  Diderot  and  the  Baron  d'Hol- 
aich. 

*^i^  .m  crois  bien  soixante  ans;  il  ne  les 


paroft  pourtanr  pas.  II  est  d'unetaille  mediocre, 
sa  figure  a  dd  ^tre  tres-agr^able :  elle  se  dis- 
tingue encore  par  un  air  de  noblesse  et  d'ais- 
ance,  qui  r^pand  de  la  grace  sur  tout  sa 
personne.  Ba  physionomie  a  de  la  finesse. 
Ses  gestes,  ses  attitudes  ne  sont  jamais 
recherch^s;  mais  ils  sont  si  bien  d'accord 
avec  la  toumure  de  son  esprit,  qu'ils  semblent 
ajouter  d  son  originality.  II  parle  des  choses 
les  plus  s^rieuses  et  les  plus  importantes  d'lm 
ton  si  gai,  qu'on  e^t  souvent  tent6  de  ne  riec 
croire  de  ce  qu'il  dit  On  n'a  presque  jamaia 
rien  a  citer  de  ce  qu'on  lui  entend  dire ;  mais 
lorsqu'il  parle,  on  ne  veut  rien  perdre  de  ce 
qu'il  dit;  s'il  se  tait,  on  desire  qu'il  parle 
encore.  Sa  prodigieuse  vivacit^,  et  une  sin- 
guliere  aptitude  d  toutes  sortes  de  talens  et  de 
connoissances,  I'ont  port^  d  tout  voir  et  a  tout 
connottre ;  au  moyen  de  quoi  vous  comprenez 
qu*il  est  fort  instruit  II  a  bien  lu,  bien  vu,  et 
n'a  retenu  que  ce  qui  valoit  la  peine  de  I'dtre. 
Son  esprit  annonce  d'abord  plus  d'agr^ment 
que  de  solidit^,  mais  je  crois  que  quiconque 
le  jugeroit  frivole  lui  feroit  tort  Je  le  soup* 
(onne  de  renfermer  dans  son  cabinet  les  Opines 
des  roses  qu'il  distribue  dans  la  soci^t6 :  assez 
constainment  gai  dans  le  monde,  seul  je  le 
crois  m6]ancoliqu^.  On  dit  qu'il  a  I'ame  aussi 
tendre  qu'honn^te ;  qu'il  sent  vivement  et  qu'il 
se  livre  avec  impetuosity  d  ce  qui  trouve  le 
chemin  de  son  corar.  Tout  le  monde  ne  lui 
plait  pas ;  il  faut  pour  cela  de  I'originalit^,  ou 
des  vertus  distingu^es,  ou  de  certains  vices 
qu'il  appelle  passions ;  neanmoins  dans  le 
courant  de  la  vie,  il  s'accommode  de  tout. 
Beaucoup  de  curiosity  et  de  la  facility  dans  le 
caractere  (ce  qui  va  jusqu'd  la  foiblesse) 
I'entrainent  souvent  d  n^gliger  ses  meillenrs 
amis  et  d  les  perdre  de  vue,  pour  se  livrer  d 
des  godts  factices  et  passagers :  il  en  rit  avec 
eux;  mais  on  voit  si  clairement  qu'il  en  rougit 
avec  lui*m£me,  qu'on  ne  peut  lui  savoir 
mauvais  gr^  de  ses  disparates." — III.  pp.  324 
—326. 

The  portrait  of  Grimm,  the  French  Boswell, 
vol.  iii.  p.  97,  is  equally  good,  if  not  superior; 
but  we  have  already  extracted  enough  to  show 
the  nature  of  the  work,  and  the  talents  of  4he 
author.  It  is  a  lively,  entertaining  book, — 
relating  in  an  agreeable  manner  the  opinions 
and  habits  of  many  remarkable  men — ^mingled 
with  some  venr  scandalous  and  improper  pas- 
sages, which  degrade  the  whole  work.  But  if 
all  the  decencies  and  delicacies  of  life  were  in 
one  scale,  and  five  francs  in  the  other,  ^hat 
French  bookseller  would  feel  a  single  mav  ent 
of  doubt  in  making  his  selection  1 
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OcB  readers,  we  fear,  will  require  some 
apology  for  being  asked  to  look  at  anything 
upon  the  poor-laws.  No  subject,  we  admit, 
can  be  more  disagreeable,  or  more  trite.  Bat, 
nnfortanaiely,  it  is  the  most  important  of  all 
ihe  important  sabjects  which  the  distressed 
state  of  the  country  is  now  crowding  upon  our 
notice. 

A  pamphlet  on  the  poor-laws  generally  con- 
tains some  little  piece  of  favourite  nonsense, 
by  which  we  are  gravely  told  this  enormous 
evil  may  be  perfectly  cured.  The  first  gentle- 
man recommends  little  gardens ;  the  second 
cows ;  the  third  a  village  shop ;  the  fonrth  a 
spade ;  the  fifth  Dr.  Bell,  and  so  forth.  Every 
man  rushes  to  the  press  with  his  small  morsel 
of  imbecility ;  and  is  not  easy  till  he  sees  his 
impertinence  stitched  in  blue  covers.  In  this 
list  of  absurdities,  we  mast  not  forget  the  pro- 
ject of  supporting  the  poor  from  national  funds, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  immediately  doubling  the 
expenditure,  and  introducing  every  possible 
abuse  into  the  administration  of  it. 

Then  there  are  worthy  men,  who  call  upon 
gentlemen  of  fortune  and  education  to  become 
overseers — meaning,  we  suppose,  that  the  pre- 
sent overseers  are  to  perform  the  higher  duties 
of  men  of  fortune.  Then  merit  is  set  up  as 
the  test  of  relief;  and  their  worships  are  to 
enter  into  a  long  examination  of  the  life  and 
character  of  each  applicant,  assisted,  as  they 
doubtlef  s  would  be,  by  candid  overseers,  and 
neighbours  divested  of  every  feeling  of  malice 
and  partiality.  The  children  are  next  to  be 
taken  from  their  parents,  and  lodged  in  im- 
mense pedagogueries  of  several  acres  each, 
where  they  are  to  be  carefully  secluded  from 
those  fathers  and  mothers  they  are  commanded 
to  obey  and  honour,  and  are  to  be  brought  up 
in  virtue  by  the  churchwardens* — And  this  is 
gravely  intended  as  a  corrective  of  the  poor- 
laws  ;  as  if  (to  pass  over  the  many  other  ob- 
jections which  might  be  made  to  it,)  it  would 
not  set  mankind  populating  faster  than  carpen- 
ters and  bricklayers  could  cover  in  their  child- 
ren, or  separate  twigs  to  be  bound  into  rods  for 
their  flagellation.  An  extension  of  the  poor- 
laws  to  personal  property  is  also  talked  of. 
We  should  be  very  glad  to  see  any  species  of 
property  exempted  from  these  laws,  but  have 
no  wish  that  any  which  is  now  exempted  should 
be  subjected  to  their  influence.  The  case 
would  infallibly  be  like  that  of  the  income-tax, 
— the  more  easily  the  tax  was  raised,  the  more 
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profligate  would  be  the  expenditure.  It  is  m 
posed  also  that  alehouses  should  be  diminisoedi 
and  that  the  children  of  the  poor  should  be 
catechized  publicly  in  the  church,r-both  very 
respectable  and  proper  suggestions  but  of  them- 
selves hardly  strong  enough  for  the  eviL  We 
have  every  wish  that  the  poor  should  accas> 
torn  themselves  to  habits  of  sobriety;  bat  vr% 
cannot  help  reflecting,  sometimes,  that  an  ale- 
house  is  the  only  place  where  a  poor  tired 
creature,  haunted  with  every  species  of  wretch- 
edness, can  purchase  three  or  four  times  a 
year  three  pennyworth  of  ale — a  liquor  upon 
which  wine-drinking  moralists  are  always  ex- 
tremely severe.  We  must  not  forget,  among 
other  nostrums,  the  eulogy  of  small  fanns-4n 
other  words,  of  small  capital,  and  profound  ig- 
norance in  the  arts  of  agriculture ; — and  tbe 
evil  is  also  thought  to  be  curable  by  periodical 
contributions  from  men  who  have  nothing, and 
can  earn  nothing  without  charity.  To  one  of 
these  plans,  and  perhaps  the  most  plausible, 
Mr.  Nlcol  has  stated,  in  the  following  passage, 
objections  that  are  applicable  to  almost  all  the 
rest. 

«The  district  school  would  no  doubt  be  veil 
superintended  and  well  regulated ;  magbtrates 
and  country  gentlemen  would  be  its  visitors. 
The  more  excellent  the  establishment,  the 
greater  the  mischief;  because  the  greater  the 
expense.  We  may  talk  what  we  will  of  econ- 
omy, but  where  the  care  of  the  poor  is  taken 
exclusively  into  the  hands  of  the  rich,  compa- 
rative extravagance  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence :  to  say  that  the  gentleman,  or  even  ibe 
overseer,  would  never  permit  the  poor  to  hre 
at  the  district  school,  as  they  live  at  home,  is 
saying  far  too  little.  English  humanity  vill 
never  see  the  poor  in  any  thing  like  want,  vben 
that  want  is  palpably  and  visibly  brought  be- 
fore it :  first,  it  will  give  necessaries,  next  com- 
forts ;  until  its  fostering  care  rather  pampers, 
than  merely  relieves.  The  humanity  itself  is 
highly  laudable ;  but  if  practised  on  an  exten. 
sive  scale,  its  consequences  must  entail  sn  si- 
most  unlimited  expenditure. 

«  Mr.  Locke  computes  that  the  labour  of  a 
child  from  3  to  14,  being  set  against  its  noarlsb- 
ment  and  teaching,  the  result  would  be  exon^ 
ration  of  the  parish  from  expense.  Nothiof 
could  prove  more  decisively  the  incompetency 
of  the  board  of  trade  to  advise  on  this  question. 
Of  the  productive  labour  of  the  workhouse,  1 
shall  have  to  speak  hereafter ;  I  will  only  ob- 
serve in  this  place,  that  after  the  greatest  carv 
and  attention  bestowed  on  the  subject,  afler  ex- 
pensive looms  purchased,  &c.,  the  50  boys  of 
the  blue  coat  school  earned  in  the  year  181(». 
69/.  10«.  Zd^  the  40  girls  earned,  in  the  same 
time,  40/.  7«.  9d.  The  ages  of  these  children 
are  from  8  to  16.  They  earn  about  one  ponnt* 
in  the  year,  and  cost  about  twenty. ' 
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« The  greater  the  call  for  labour  in  public 
bstitatioiis,  be  they  prisons,  workhouses,  or 
ichools,  the  more  difficolt  to  be  procured  that 
lahoar  must  be.  There  will  thence  be  both 
ranch  less  of  it  for  the  comparative  numbers, 
and  it  will  afford  a  much  less  price ;  to  get  any 
labour  at  all,  one  school  mast  underbid  an- 
other. 

''It  has  just  been  observed,  that  <the  child 
of  a  poor  cottager,  half  clothed,  half  fed,  with 
the  eojoyment  of  home  and  liberty,  is  not  only 
happier  but  better  than  the  little  automaton  of 
a  parish  workhouse:'  and  this  I  believe  is  ac- 
curately true.  I  scarcely  know  a  more  cheer- 
ing sight,  though  certainly  many  more  elegant 
oDcs,  than  the  youthful  gambols  of  a  village 
greeo.  They  call  to  mind  the  description  given 
by  Paley  of  the  shoals  of  the  fry  of  fish :  •  They 
are  so  happy  that  they  know  not  what  to  do 
with  themselves ;  their  attitude,  their  vivacity, 
their  leaps  out  of  the  water,  their  frolics  in  it, 
all  conduce  to  show  their  excess  of  spirits,  and 
are  simply  the  effects  of  that  excess. 

"Though  politeness  may  be  banished  from 
the  cottage,  and  though  the  anxious  mother  may 
sometimes  chide  a  little  too  sharply,  yet  here 
both  maternal  endearments  and  social  affection 
exist  in  perhaps  their  greatest  vigour :  the  at- 
tachments of  lower  life,  where  independent  of 
attachment  there  is  so  little  to  enjoy,  far  out- 
strip the  divided  if  not  exhausted  sensibility 
of  the  rich  and  great ;  and  in  depriving  the 
poor  of  these  attachments,  we  may  be  said  to 
rob  them  of  their  little  all. 

''But  it  is  not  to  happiness  only  I  here  refer; 
It  is  to  morals.  I  listen  with  great  reserve  to 
that  system  of  moral  instruction,  which  has 
not  social  affection  for  its  basis,  or  the  feelings 
of  the  heart  for  its  ally.  It  is  not  to  be  con- 
cealed, that  every  thing  may  be  taught,  yet  no- 
(hiog  learned,  that  systems  planned  with  care, 
and  executed  with  attention,  may  evaporate 
into  unmeaning  forms,  where  the  imagination 
is  not  roused,  or  the  sensibility  impressed. 

**  Let  us  suppose  the  children  of  the  *  district 
school,'  nurtured  with  that  superabundant  care 
vhich  such  iostitutions^  when  supposed  to  be 
veil  conducted,  are  wont  to  exhibit ;  they  rise 
with  the  dawn ;  after  attending  to  the  calls  of 
cleanliness,  prayers  follow;  then  a  lesson; 
then  breakfast;  then  work,  till  noon  liberates 
thein,  for  perhaps  an  hour,  from  the  walls  of 
their  prison  to  the  walls  of  their  prison  court. 
Dinner  follows;  and  then,  in  course,  work,  les- 
sons, supper,  prayeris ;  at  length,  aAer  a  day 
dreary  ana  dull,  the  counterpart  of  every  day 
which  has  preceded,  and  of  all  that  are  to  fol- 
low, tiiie  children  are  dismissed  to  bed.^-This 
sj stern  may  construct  a  machine,  but  it  will 
not  fr  rm  a  man.  Of  what  does  it  consist  1  of 
pray«9rs  parroted  without  one  sentiment  in  ac- 
cord with  the  words  uttered :  of  moral  lectures 
which  the  understanding  does  not  comprehend, 
or  the  heart  feel ;  of  endless  bodily  constraint, 
intolerable  to  ^outhfal  vivacity,  and  injurious 
to  the  perfecUon  of  the  human  frame. — ^The 
cottage  day  may  not  present  so  imposing  a 
scene;  no  decent  uniform;  no  well  trimmed 
locks;  no  glossy  skin ;  no  united  response  of 
hondreds  of  conjoined  voices ;  no  lengthened 
procession,  misnamed  exercise ;  but  if  it  has 
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less  to  strike  the  eye,  it  has  far  more  to  engage 
the  heart.  A  trifle  in  the  way  of  cleanliness 
must  suffice ;  the  prayer  is  not  forgot ;  it  is  per- 
haps imperfectly  repeated,  and  confusedly  un- 
derstood; but  it  is  not  muttered  as  a  vain 
sound ;  it  is  an  earthly  parent  that  tells  of  a 
heavenly  one;  duty,  love,  obedience,  are  not 
words  without  meaning,  when  repeated  by  a 
mother  to  her  child :  to  Gqd,  the  great  unknown 
Being  that  made  all  things,  all  thanks,  all  praise, 
all  luloration  is  due.  The  young  religionist 
may  be  in  some  measure  bewildered  by  all 
this ;  his  notions  may  be  obscure,  but  his  feel- 
ings will  be  roused,  and  the  foundation  at  least 
of  true  piety  will  be  laid. 

''Of  moral  instruction,  the  child  may  be 
taught  less  at  home  than  at  school,  but  he  will 
be  taught  better;  that  is,  whatever  he  is  taught 
he  will  feel :  he  will  not  have  abstract  proposi- 
tions of  duty  coldly  presented  to  his  mind ;  but 
precept  and  practice  will  be  conjoined ;  what 
he  is  told  it  is  right  to  do  will  be  instantly  done. 
Sometimes  the  operative  principle  on  the  child's 
mind  will  be  love,  sometimes  fear,  sometimes 
habitual  sense  of  obedience ;  it  is  always  some- 
thing that  will  impress,  always  something  that 
will  be  remembered." 

There  are  two  points  which  we  consider  as 
now  admitted  by  all  men  of  sense, — Itt,  That 
the  poor-laws  milst  be  abolished;  2%,  That 
they  must  be  very  gradually  abolished.*  We 
hardly  think  it  worth  while  to  throw  away  pen 
and  ink  upon  any  one  who  is  still  inclined  to 
dispute  either  of  these  propositions. 

With  respect  to  the  gradaal  abolition,  it  must 
be  bbserved,  that  the  present  redundant  popu- 
lation of  the  country  has  been  entirely  produced 
by  the  poor-laws:  and  nothing  could  be  so 
grossly  unjust  as  to  encourage  people  to  such 
a  vicious  multiplication,  and  then,  when  you 
happen  to  discover  your  folly,  immediately  to 
starve  them  into  annihilation.  You  have  been 
calling  upon  your  population  for  two  hundred 
years  to  beget  more  children—- furnished  them 
with  clothes,  food,  and  houses — taught  them  to 
lay  up  nothing  for  matrimony,  nothing  for 
children,  nothing  for  age — but  to  depend  upon* 
justices  of  the  peace  for  every  human  wauL 
The  folly  is  now  detected;  but  the  people,  who 
are  the  fruit  of  it,  remain.  It  was  madness  to 
call  them  in  this  manner  into  existence ;  but 
it  would  be  the  height  of  cold-blooded  cruelty 
to  get  rid  of  them  by  any  other  than  the  iBost 
gentle  and  gradual  means ;  and  not  only  would 
it  be  cruel,  but  extremely  dangerous,  to  make 
the  attempt.  Insurrections  of  the  most  san- 
guinary and  ferocious  nature  would  be  the 
immediate  consequence  of  any  very  sudden 
change  in  the  system  of  the  poor-laws;  not 
partial,  like  those  which  proceeded  from  an 
impeded  or  decaying  state  of  manufactures, 
but  as  universal  as  the  poor-laws  themselves, 

*  I  am  not  quite  bo  wrong  in  tbif  as  I  aeem  to  be,  nor 
after  alt  our  experience  am  I  aatif  flod  that  tliere  has  not 
been  a  good  deal  of  rashness  and  precipitation  in  the 
conduct  of  this  admirable  measure.  You  have  not  been 
able  to  carry  the  law  Into  mannfticturing  countries. 
Psrl lament  will  compel  you  to  soften  some  of  the  more 
severe  clauses.  It  has  been  the  nucleus  of  general  in- 
surrection and  chartism.  The  Duke  of  Wellinstoa 
wisely  recommended  that  the  eTperlment  should  h* 
first  tried  in  a  few  counties  round  the  metropolis. 
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and  as  ferocioas  as  insurrections  always  are 
which  are  led  on  hy  hanger  and  despair. 

These  observations  may  serve  as  an  answer 
to  those  angry  ana  impatient  gentlemen,  who 
are  always  crying  ont,  What  has  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  donel — ^What  have 
they  to  show  for  their  labours! — ^Are  the  rates 
lessened  ?— Are  the  evils  removed  1  The  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  would  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  a  set  of  the  most  con- 
temptible charlatans,  if  they  had  proceeded 
with  any  such  indecent  and  perilous  haste,  or 
paid  the  slightest  regard  to  the  ignorant  folly 
which  required  it  at  their  hands.  They  have 
very  properly  begun,  by  collecting  all  possible 
information  upon  the  subject;  by  consulting 
speculative  and  practical  men ;  by  leaving  time 
for  the  press  to  contribute  whatever  it  could  of 
thought  or  knowledge  to  the  subject;  and  by 
introducing  measures,  the  effects  of  which  will 
be,  and  are  intended  to  be,  gradual.  The  lords 
seemed  at  first  to  have  been  surprised  that  the 
poor-laws  were  not  abolished  before  the  end  of 
the  first  session  of  Parliament ;  and  accordingly 
set  up  a  little  rival  committee  of  their  own, 
which  did  little  or  nothing,  and  will  not,  we 
believe,  be  renewed.  We  are  so  much  less 
sanguine  than  those  noble  legislators,  that  we 
shall  think  the  improvement  immense,  and  a 
subject  of  very  general  congratnlation,  if  the 
poor-rates  are  perceptibly  diminished,  and  if 
the  system  of  pauperism  is  clearly  going  down 
in  twenty  or  thirty  years  hence. 

We  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  government 
has  been  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  revision  of  the  poor-laws;  or 
rather,  we  should  say,  (for  he  is  a  gentleman 
of  very  independent  fortune),  who  has  consented 
that  he  should  be  placed  there.  Mr.  Sturges 
Bourne  is  undoubtedly  a  man  of  business,  and 
of  very  good  sense :  he  has  made  some  mis- 
takes ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  sees  the  subject  as 
a  philosopher  and  a  statesman  ought  to  do. 
Above  all,  we  are  pleased  with  his  good  nature 
and  good  sense  in  adhering  to  his  undertaking, 
after  the  Parliament  has  fiung  out  two  or  three 
of  his  favonrite  bills.  Many  men  would  have 
surrendered  so  unthankful  and  laborious  an 
undertaking  in  disgust;  but  Mr.  Bourne  knows 
better  what  appertains  to  his  honour  and  cha- 
racter, and,  above  all,  what  he  owes  to  his 
country.  It  is  a  great  subject ;  and  such  as  will 
secure  to  him  the  gratitude  and  favour  of  pos- 
terity, if  he  brings  it  to  a  successful  issue. 

We  have  stat^  our  opinion  that  all  remedies, 
without  gradual  abolition,  are  of  little  impor- 
:ance.  With  a  foundation  laid  for  such  gradual 
abolition,  every  auxiliary  improvement  of  the 
poor-laws  (while  they  do  remain)  is  worthy  the 
attention  of  ]*arliament:  and,  in  suggesting  a 
few  alterations  as  fit  to  be  immediately  adopted, 
we  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  we  have  in 
view  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  system,  as 
well  as  its  amendment  while  it  continues  to 
operate. 

It  seems  to  us,  then,  that  one  of  the  first  and 
iH'eatest  improvements  of  this  unhappy  system 
would  be  a  complete  revision  of  the  law  of  set- 
tl«ment  Since  Mr.  East's  act  for  preventing 
the  removal  of  the  poor  till  they  are  actually 


chargeable,  any  man  may  live  where  he  please^ 
until  he  becomes  a  beggar,  and  asks  alms  of 
the  place  where  he  resides.  To  gain  a  settle- 
ment, then,  is  nothing  more  than  to  gain  a  right 
of  begging :  it  is  not,  as  it  used  to  be  before  Mr. 
East's  act,  a  power  of  residing  where,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  resident,  his  industry  and  exer^ 
tion  will  be  best  rewarded;  but  a  power  of  tax- 
ing the  industry  and  exertions  of  other  persons 
in  the  place  where  his  settlement  fails.  This 
privilege  produces  all  the  evil  complained  of  in 
the  poor-laws ;  and  instead,  therefore,  of  being 
conierred  with  the  liberality  and  profusion 
which  it  is  at  present,  it  should  be  made  of  very 
difficult  attainment,  and  liable  to  the  fewest 
possible  changes.  The  constant  policy  of  our 
courts  of  justice  has  been,  to  make  settlements 
easily  obtained.  Since  the  period  we  have  be 
fore  alluded  to,  this  has  certainly  been  a  very 
mistaken  policy.  It  would  be  a  far  wiser 
course  to  abolish  all  other  means  of  settlement 
than  those  of  birth,  parentage,  and  marriage— 
not  for  the  limited  reason  stated  in  the  eom- 
mittee,  that  it  would  diminish  the  law  expenses, 
(though  that,  too,  is  of  importance,)  but  because 
it  would  invest  fewer  residents  with  the  &ttl 
privilege  of  turning  beggars,  exempt  a  greater 
number  of  labourers  from  the  moral  corruptioD 
of  the  poor-laws,  and  stimulate  them  toexertios 
and  economy,  by  the  fear  of  removal  if  they  are 
extravagant  and  idle.  Of  ten  men  who  leave 
the  place  of  their  birth,  four,  probably,  get  a 
settlement  by  yearly  hiring,  and  four  others  by 
renting  a  small  tenement ;  while  two  or  three 
may  return  to  the  place  of  their  nativity,  aod 
settle  there.  Now,  under  the  present  system, 
here  are  eight  men  settled  where  they  have  a 
right  to  beg  without  being  removed.  The  pnv 
bability  is,  that  they  will  all  beg ;  and  that  their 
virtue  will  give  way  to  the  incessant  temptation 
of  the  poor-taws :  but  if  these  men  had  feUfnMB 
the  very  beginning,  that  removal  from  the  pltce 
where  they  wished  most  to  live  would  be  rbe 
sure  consequence  of  their  idleness  and  extrara- 
gance,  the  probability  is,  that  they  would  hire 
escaped  the  contagion  of  pauperism,  and  been 
much  more  useful  members  of  society  tbaa 
they  now  are.  The  best  labourers  in  a  village 
are  commonly  those  who  are  living  where  tbey 
are  legally  settled,  and  have  therefore  no  right  to 
ask  charity — for  the  plain  reason,  that  they  hare 
nothing  to  depend  upon  but  their  own  exertioas: 
in  short,  for  them  the  poor-laws  hardly  exist; 
and  they  are  such  as  the  great  mass  of  Englisb 
peasantry  would  be,  if  we  had  escaped  the  cone 
of  these  laws  altogether. 

It  is  incorrect  to  say,  that  no  labourer  woaM 
settle  out  of  the  place  of  his  birth,  if  the  means 
of  acquiring  a  settlement  were  so  limited.  Maor 
men  begin  the  world  with  strong  hope  and 
much  confidence  in  their  own  fortune,  aod 
without  any  intention  of  subsisting  by  cbaritj; 
but  they  see  others  subsisting  in  greater  ease, 
without  their  toil — and  their  spirit  gradnallr 
sinks  to  the  meanness  of  mendicity. 

An  affecting  picture  is  sometimes  drawn  of  a 
man  falling  into  want  in  the  decline  of  life,  and 
compelled  to  remove  from  the  place  where  be 
has  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  days,  l^ese 
things  are  certainly  painful  enough  to  him  irho 
has  ihe  misfortune  to  witness  them.    But  the; 
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must  be  taken  upon  a  large  8cale;  and  the 
▼hole  good  and  eril  which  they  produce  dili- 
gendy  weighed  and  considered.  The  qnestion 
&en  will  be,  whether  any  thing  can  be  more 
really  hnmane,  than  to  restrain  a  system  which 
lelaxes  the  sinews  of  industry,  and  places  the 
dependence  of  laborioos  men  upon  any  thing 
bot  themselves.  We  must  not  think  only  of 
the  wretched  sufierer  who  is  removed,  and,  at 
the  sight  of  his  misfortunes,  call  oat  for  fresh 
^eilities  to  beg.  We  mast  remember  the  in- 
dastry,the  vigoor,  and  the  care  which  the  dread 
of  removal  has  excited,  and  the  number  of  per- 
lODs  who  owe  their  happiness  and  their  wealth 
to  that  salutary  feeling.  The  very  person,  who, 
ID  the  decline  of  life,  is  removed  from  the  spot 
where  he  has  spent  so  great  a  part  of  his  time, 
woald,  perhaps,  have  been  a  pauper  half  a  cen- 
miy  before,  if  he  had  been  afflicted  with  the 
right  of  asking  alms  in  the  place  where  he 
lired. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  this  plan  of  abolish- 
iog  all  settlements  but  those  of  birth,  would 
fosd  a  man,  the  labour  of  whose  youth  had 
beaefited  some  other  parish,  to  pass  the  useless 
part  of  bis  life  in  a  place  for  which  he  existed 
onlf  as  a  burden.  Supposing  that  this  were 
the  case,  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  answer, 
ihst  uy  given  parish  would  probably  send 
away  as  many  useless  old  men  as  it  received; 
aod,  after  all,  little  inequalities  must  be  borne 
for  the  genenl  good.  Bat,  in  truth,  it  is  rather 
ridicalous  to  talk  of  a  parish  not  having  bene- 
fited by  the  labour  of  the  man  who  is  returned 
Bpon  their  hands  in  his  old  age.  If  such  parish 
resembles  most  of  those  in  England,  the  absence 
of  a  man  for  thirty  or  forty  years  has  been  a 
great  good  instead  of  an  evil ;  they  have  had 
msDy  more  labourers  than  they  could  employ ; 
and  the  very  man  whom  they  are  complaining 
of  supporting  for  his  few  last  years,  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  been  a  beggar  forty  years 
before,  if  he  had  remained  among  them ;  or,  by 
pashing  him  out  of  work,  would  have  made 
some  other  man  a  beggar.  Are  the  benefits  de- 
rired  from  prosperous  manufactures  limited  to 
the  parishes  which  contain  them  ?  The  indus- 
try of  Haliiaz,  Huddersfield,  or  Leeds,  is  felt 
across  the  kingdom  as  far  as  the  Eastern  Sea. 
The  prices  of  meat  and  com  at  the  markets  of 
Tork  and  Malton  are  instantly  affected  by  any 
increase  of  demand  and  rise  of  wages  in  the 
manaCacturing  districts  to  the  west  They 
ha7e  benefited  these  distant  places,  and  found 
labour  for  their  superfluous  hands  by  the  pros- 
perity of  their  manufactures.  Where,  then, 
would  be  the  injustice,  if  the  manufacturers,  in 
the  time  of  stagnation  and  poverty,  were  re- 
tomed  to  their  birth  settlements  1  But  as  the 
law  now  stands,  population  tumon,  of  the  most 
dangerous  nature,  may  spring  up  in  a  parish : 
—a  maoafacturer,  concealing  his  intention,  may 
Mttle  there,  take  200  or  300  apprentices,  fail, 
aod  half  ruin  the  parish  which  has  been  the 
scene  of  his  operations.  For  these  reasons, 
ve  strongly  recommend  to  Mr.  Bourne  to  nar- 
row as  much  as  possible,  in  all  his  future  bills, 
die  means  of  acquiring  settlements,*  and  to  re- 
dace  them  ultimately  to  parentage,  birth  and 

*  Tbls  hif  been  done. 


marriage — convinced  that,  in  so  doing,  he  will 
in  furtherance  of  the  great  object  of  abolishing 
the  poor4aws,  be  only  limiting  the  right  of  beg" 
ging,  and  preventing  the  resident  and  almsman 
from  being  (as  they  now  commonly  are)  one 
and  the  same  person.  But,  before  we  dismiss 
this  part  of  the  subject,  we  must  say  a  few 
words  upon  the  methods  by  which  settlements 
are  now  gained. 

In  the  settlement  by  hiring  it  is  held,  that  a 
man  has  a  claim  upon  the  parish  for  support 
where  he  has  laboured  for  a  year;  and  yet 
another,  who  has  laboured  there  for  twenty 
years  by  short  hirings,  gains  no  settlement  at 
all.  When  a  man  was  not  allowed  to  live 
where  he  was  not  settled,  it  was  wise  to  lay 
hold  of  any  plan  for  extending  settlements.  Bat 
the  whole  question  is  now  completely  changed; 
and  the  only  point  which  remains  is,  to  find  out 
what  mode  of  conferring  settlements  produces 
the  least  possible  mischieU  We  are  convinced 
it  is  by  throwing  every  possible  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  acquiring  them.  If  a  settlement  here- 
aAer  should  not  be  obtained  in  that  parish  in 
which  labourers  have  worked  for  many  years, 
it  will  be  because  it  contributes  materially  to 
their  happiness  that  they  should  not  gain  a 
settlement  there ;  and  this  is  a  full  answer  to 
the  apparent  injustice. 

Then,  upon  what  plea  of  common  sense 
should  a  man  gain  a  power  of  taxing  a  parish 
to  keep  him,  because  he  has  rented  a  tenement 
of  ten  pounds  a  year  there  ?  or,  because  he  has 
served  the  office  of  clerk,  or  sexton,  or  hi^- 
ringer,  or  bought  an  estate  of  thirty  peuads 
value  1  However  good  these  various  pleas 
might  be  for  conferring  settlements,  if  it  was 
desirable  to  increase  the  facility  of  obtaining 
them,  they  are  totally  inefficacious  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  means  of  gaining  new  settle- 
ments should  be  confined  to  the  limits  of  the 
strictest  necessity. 

These  observations  (if  they  have  the  honour 
of  attracting  his  attention)  will  show  Mr.  Bourne 
our  opinion  of  his  bill  for  giving  the  privilege 
of  settlement  only  to  a  certain  length  of  resi^ 
dence.  In  the  fint  place,  such  a  bill  would  be 
the  cause  of  endless  vexation  to  the  poor,  from 
the  certainty  of  their  being  turned  out  of  their 
cottages,  before  they  pushed  their  legal  taproot 
into  the  parish ;  and,  iteomHy,  it  would  rapidly 
extend  all  the  evils  of  the  poor  laws,  by  identi* 
fying,  much  more  than  they  are  at  present 
identified,  the  resident  and  the  settled  man — the 
very  opposite  of  the  policy  which  ought  to  be 
pursued. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  we  have  got  rid  of 
all  the  means  of  gaining  a  settlement,  or  right 
to  become  a  beggar,  except  by  birth,  parentage, 
and  marriage ;  for  the  wife,  of  course,  must  fall 
into  the  settlement  of  the  husband;  and  the 
children,  till  emancipated,  must  be  removed,  if 
their  parents  are  removed.  This  point  gained, 
the  task  of  regulating  the  law  expenses  of  the 
poor-laws  would  be  nearly  accomplished :  for 
the  most  fertile  causes  of  dispute  would  be 
removed.  Every  first  settlement  is  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  litigation  and  expense  to 
the  miserable  rustics.  Upon  the  simple  fact, 
for  example,  of  a  farmer  hiring  a  ploughmar 
for  a  year,  arise  the  following  affiicting  enes 
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lions  :-~Was  it  an  expressed  contract  1  Was  it 
an  implied  contract  1  Was  it  an  implied  hiring 
of  tlie  ploughman,  rebutted  by  circumstances  1 
Was  the  ploughman's  contract  for  a  year's 
prospective  service  ?  Was  it  a  customary  hir- 
ing of  the  ploughman  1  Was  it  a  retrospective 
hiring  of  the  ploughman  1  Was  it  a  condi- 
tional hiring  1  Was  it  a  general  hiring  1  Was 
it  a  special,  or  a  special  yearly  hiring,  or  a 
special  hiring  with  wages  reserved  weekly  1 — 
Did  the  farmer  make  it  a  special  conditional 
hiring  with  warning,  or  an  exceptive  hiring  1 
Was  the  service  of  the  ploughman  actual  or 
contractive  ?  Was  there  any  dispensation  ex- 
pressed or  implied  1— or  was  there  a  dissolution 
implied  ?— by  new  agreement  1~-or  mutual  con- 
sent?—or  by  justices  ?— or  by  any  other  of  the 
ten  thousand  means  which  the  ingenuity  of 
lawyers  has  created  1  Can  any  one  be  sur- 
prised, after  this,  to  learn,  that  the  amount  of 
appeals  for  removals,  in  the  four  quarter  ses- 
sions ending  Mid-summer,  1817,  were  fowr 
thomand  Mtven  kwndred  ?*  Can  any  man  doubt 
that  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  hydra  to  as 
few  heads  as  possible  1  or  can  any  other  objec- 
tion be  stated  to  such  reduction,  than  the 
number  of  attorneys  and  provincial  counsel, 
whom  it  will  bring  into  the  poor-house  1  Mr. 
Nicol  says,  that  the  greater  number  of  modes 
of  settlement  do  not  increase  litigation.  He 
may  just  as  well  say,  that  the  number  of  the 
streets  in  the  Seven  Dials  does  not  increase  the 
difficulty  of  finding  the  way.  The  modes  of 
settlement  we  leave,  are  by  far  the  simplest, 
and  the  evidence  is  assisted  by  registers. 

Under  the  head  of  law  expenses,  we  are 
convinced  a  great  deal  may  be  done,  by  making 
some  slight  alteration  in  the  law  of  removals. 
At  present,  removals  are  made  without  any 
warning  to  the  parties  to  whom  the  pauper  is 
removed;  and  the  first  intimation  which  the 
defendant  parish  receives  of  the  projected  in- 
crease of  their  population  is,  by  the  arrival  of 
the  father,  mother,  and  eight  or  nine  children  at 
the  overseer's  door — ^where  they  are  tumbled 
out,  with  the  justice's  order  about  their  necks, 
and  left  as  a  spectacle  to  the  assembled  and 
indignant  parishioners.  No  sooner  have  the 
poor  wretches  become  a  little  familiarized  to 
their  new  parish,  than  the  order  is  appealed 
against,  and  they  are  recarted  with  the  same 
precipitate  indecency — Quo  fata  irakimt,  retrO' 

No  removal  should  ever  take  place  without 
due  notice  to  the  parish  to  which  the  pauper  is 
to  be  removed,  nor  till  the  time  in  which  it  may 
be  appealed  against  is  passed  by.  Notice  to  be 
according  xo  the  distance— either  by  letter,  or 
personally;  and  the  decision  should  be  made 
by  the  justices  at  iheir  petty  sessions,  with  as 
much  care  and  attention  as  if  there  were  no 
appeal  from  their  decision.  An  absurd  notion 
prevails  among  magistrates,  that  they  need  not 
take  much  trouble  in  the  investigation  of  re- 
movals, because  their  errors  may  be  corrected 
by  a  superior  court ;  whereas,  it  is  an  object  of 
great  importance,  by  a  fair  and  diligent  inves- 
tigation in  the  nearest  and  cheapest  court,  to 
convince  the  country  people  which  party  is 
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right  and  which  is  wrong :  and  in  this  mannct 
to  prevent  them  from  becoming  the  prey  of  law 
vermin.  We  are  convinced  that  this  subject 
of  the  removal  of  poor  is  well  worthy  a  shon 
and  separate  bilL  Mr.  Bourne  thinks  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  draw  up  such  a  bilL  We 
are  quite  satisfied  we  could  draw  up  one  in  tea 
minutes  that  would  completely  answer  the  end 
proposed,  and  cure  the  evil  complained  oL 

We  proceed  to  a  number  of  small  details, 
which  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  legis> 
lature.  Overseers'  accounts  should  be  giveo 
in  quarterly,  and  passed  by  the  justices,  as  ibej 
now  are,  annually.  The  ofilce  of  overseei 
should  be  triennial.  The  accounts  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  poor,  such  as  the  con* 
stable's  account,  should  be  kept  and  passed 
separately  from  them ;  and  the  vestry  shoiUd 
have  the  power  of  ordering  a  certain  portioa 
of  the  superfluous  poor  upon  the  roads.  But 
we  beseech  all  speculators  in  poor-laws  to  F^ 
member,  that  the  machinery  they  must  work 
with  is  of  a  very  coarse  description.  An  over* 
seer  must  always  be  a  limited,  uneducated 
person,  but  little  interested  in  what  he  is  abo1l^ 
and  with  much  business  of  his  own  on  his 
hands.  The  extensive  interference  of  goitle- 
men  with  those  matters  is  quite  visionary  and 
impossible.  If  gentlemen  were  tide-waiters,  the 
custom-house  would  be  better  served ;  if  gen- 
tlemen would  become  petty  constables,  the 
police  would  be  improved;  if  bridges  were 
made  of  gold,  instead  of  iron,  they  would  not 
rust.  But  there  are  not  enough  of  these  art^ 
cles  for  such  purposes. 

A  great  part  of  the  evils  of  the  poor-laws, 
has  been  occasioned  by  the  large  powers  io- 
trasted  to  individual  justices.  Every  body  is 
full  of  humanity  and  good-nature  when  he  can 
relieve  misfortune  by  putting  his  hand— in  his 
neighbour's  pocket  Who  can  bear  to  see  a 
fellow-creature  sufiering  pain  and  poverty,  when 
he  can  order  other  fellow-creatures  to  lelieve 
him  1  Is  it  in  human  nature,  that  A  should  see 
B  in  tears  and  misery,  and  not  order  C  to  assist 
him  1  Such  a  power  must,  of  course,  be  liable 
to  every  degree  of  abuse ;  and  the  sooner  the 
power  of  ordering  relief  can  be  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  magistrates,  the  sooner  shall  we 
begin  to  experience  some  mitigation  of  the 
evils  of  the  poor-laws.  The  special-vestry  bill 
is  good  for  this  purpose,  as  far  as  it  goes ;  bat 
it  goes  a  very  little  way ;  and  we  much  doahl 
if  it  will  operate  as  any  sort  of  abridgoent  to 
the  power  of  magistrates  granting  relief.  A 
single  magistrate  must  not  act  under  this  bill 
but  in  cases  of  special  emergency.  But  eveiy 
case  of  distress  is  a  case  of  special  emergen- 
cy :  and  the  double  magistrates,  holding  their 
petty  sessions  at  some  little  alehouse,  and  over- 
whelmed with  all  the  monthly  business  of  the 
hundred,  cannot  possibly  give  to  the  pleading 
of  the  overseer  and  pauper  half  the  atteatioD 
they  would  be  able  to  afford  them  at  their  own 
booses. 

The  common  people  have  been  so  much 
accustomed  to  resort  to  magistrates  for  relief, 
that  it  is  certainly  a  delicate  business  to  weao 
them  from  this  bad  habit ;  but  it  is  essential  is 
the  great  objects  which  the  poor-coromitte« 
have  in  view,  that  the  power  of  magistrates  of 
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offneriDg  retief  should  be  gradually  taken  away. 
Whea  thin  is  once  done»  half  the  difficalties  of 
the  abolition  are  accomplished.  We  will  sug- 
gest a  few  hints  as  to  the  means  by  which  this 
desiiable  end  may  be  promoted. 

A  poor  man  now  comes  to  a  magistrate  any 
day  in  the  week,  and  any  hour  in  any  day»  to 
oooplain  of  the  overseers,  or  of  the  select 
oooimittee.  Suppose  he  were  to  be  made  to 
wait  a  little,  and  to  feel  for  a  short  time  the  bit- 
lerness  of  that  poverty  which,  by  idleness,  ex- 
tnTSgaoce,  and  hasty  marriage,  he  has  proba- 
bly brought  tipon  himself.  To  effect  this  object, 
«e  wonld  prohibit  all  orders  for  relief  by  jus- 
tices, between  the  Ist  and  10th  of  the  month ; 
and  leave  the  poor  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
overseers,  or  of  the  select  vestry,  for  that 
period.  Here  is  a  beginning-— a  gradual  aboli- 
tion of  one  of  the  first  features  of  the  poor« 
laws.  And  it  is  without  risk  of  tumult ;  for 
no  one  will  run  the  risk  of  breaking  the  laws 
for  an  evil  to  which  he  anticipates  so  speedy  a 
tennination.  This  Decameron  of  overseers' 
despotism,  and  paupers'  suffering,  is  the  very 
thing  wanted.  It  will  teach  the  parishes  to 
adoDinister  their  own  charity  responsibly,  and 
to  depend  npon  their  own  judgment  It  will 
teach  the  poor  the  miseries  of  pauperism  and 
dependence;  and  will  be  a  warning  to  unmar- 
ried young  men  not  hastily  and  rashly  to  place 
themselves,  their  wives  and  children,  in  the 
same  miserable  situation ;  and  it  will  effect  all 
these  objects  gradually,  and  without  danger. 
It  would  of  course  be  the  same  thing  on  prin- 
ciple, if  relief  were  confined  to  three  days  be- 
tween the  Isl  and  the  10th  of  each  month; 
three  between  the  lOth  and  the  80th;  three 
between  the  SOth  and  the  end  of  the  month ; — 
or  in  any  other  manner  that  would  gradually* 
cnuafole  away  the  power,  and  check  the  gratui- 
tous munificence  of  justices,—- give  authority 
oyer  their  own  af&irs  to  the  heads  of  the  parish, 
and  teach  the  poor,  by  little  and  little,  that  they 
mnst  suffer  if  they  are  impmdent  It  is  under- 
stood in  all  these  observations,  that  the  ovei^ 
%ers  are  bound  to  support  their  poor  without 
any  order  of  justices ;  and  that  death  arising 
from  absolute  want  should  expose  those  officers 
to  very  severe  punishments,  if  it  could  be  traced 
to  their  inhdmanity  and  neglect.  The  time  must 
come  when  we  mnst  do  without  this ;  but  we 
are  not  got  so  far  yet— «nd  are  at  present  only 
getting  nd  of  justices,  not  of  overseers. 

Mr.  Davison  seems  to  think  that  the  plea  of 
old  age  stands  npon  a  different  footing,  with 
respect  to  the  poor-laws,  from  all  other  pleas. 
Bnt  why  should  this  plea  be  more  favoured 
than  that  of  sickness  1  why  more  than  losses 
in  trade,  incurred  by  no  imprudence  1  In 
reality,  this  plea  is  less  entitled  to  indulgence. 
Every  man**  knows  he  is  exposed  to  the  help- 
lessness of  age ;  but  sickness  and  sudden  ruin 
are  very  often  escaped— comparatively  seldom 
happen.  Why  is  a  man  exclusively  to  be  pro- 
tected against  that  evil  which  he  must  have 
foreseen  longer  than  any  other,  and  has  had 
the  locgest  time  to  guard  against?  Mr.  Davi- 
son's objections  to  a  limited  expenditure  are 

•  All  gradatioB  and  caution  have  been  lianlabed  finea 
clie  reform  bill— rapid  blgb-pr<iiure  wlidom  U  the  only 
vent  la  pabUe  affairs. 


much  more  satisfactory.  These  we  shall  lay 
before  our  readers ;  and  we  recommend  Uiem 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

"  I  shall  advert  next  to  the  plan  of  a  limitatioa 
upon  the  amount  of  rates  to  be  assessed  in  (o 
ture.  This  limitation,  as  it  is  a  pledge  of  some 
protection  to  the  property  now  subjected  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor  against  the  indefinite 
encroachment  which  otherwise  threatens  it,  is, 
in  that  light,  certainly  a  benefit ;  and  supposing 
it  were  rigorously  adhered  to,  the  very  know- 
ledge, among  the  parish  expectants,  that  there 
was  some  limit  to  their  range  of  expectation, 
some  barrier  which  they  could  not  pass,  might 
incline  them  to  turn  their  thoughts  homeward 
again  to  the  care  of  themselves.  But  it  is  an 
expedient,  at  the  best,  far  from  being  satisfac- 
tory. In  the  first  place,  there  is  much  reason 
to  fear  that  such  a  limitation  would  not  eventu- 
ally be  maintained,  after  the  example  of  a  simi- 
lar one  having  failed  before,  and  considering 
that  the  urgency  of  the  applicants  as  long  as 
they  retain  the  principle  of  dependence  upon 
the  parish  unqualified  in  any  one  of  its  main 
articles,  wonld  probably  overbear  a  mere  bar- 
rier of  figures  in  the  parish  account.  Then 
there  wonld  be  much  real  difficulty  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, to  be  governed  by  such  a  limiting 
rule.  For  the  use  of  the  limitation  would  be 
chiefiy,  or  solely,  in  cases  where  there  is  some 
struggle  between  the  ordinaiy  supplies  of  the 
parish  rates,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  poor,  or 
a  kind  of  run  and  pressure  upon  the  parish  by 
a  mass  of  indigence :  and  in  circumstances  of 
this  kind,  it  would  be  hard  to  know  how  to  dis- 
tribute the  supplies  under  a  fair  proportion  to 
the  applicants,  known  or  expected ;  hard  to 
know  how  much  might  be  granted  for  the  pre^ 
sent,  and  how  much  should  be  kept  in  rc;serve 
for  the  remainder  of  the  yearns  service.  The 
real  intricacy  in  such  a  distribution  of  account 
would  show  itself  in  disproportions  and  ine- 
qualities of  allowance,  impossible  to  be  avoid- 
ed; and  the  applicants  would  have  one  pretext 
more  for  discontent 

<*The  limitation  itself  in  many  places  would 
be  only  in  words  and  figures.  It  would  be  set, 
I  presume,  by  an  average  of  certain  preceding 
years.  But  the  average  taken  npon  the  preced- 
ing years  might  be  a  sum  exceeding  in  its  real 
value  the  highest  amount  of  the  assessments  of 
any  of  the  averaged  years,  under  the  great 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of 
money  itself.  A  given  rate,  or  assessment 
nominally  the  same,  or  lower,  might  in  this  way 
be  a  greater  real  money  value  than  it  was  some 
time  before.  In  many  of  the  most  distressed 
districts,  where  the  parochial  rates  have  nearly 
equalled  the  rents,  a  nominal  average  would, 
therefore,  be  no  effectual  benefit ;  and  yet  it  is 
in  those  districts  that  the  alleviation  of  the  bur- 
then is  the  most  wanted. 

«It  is  manifest  also  that  a  peremptory  re- 
striction of  the  whole  amount  of  money  appli- 
cable to  the  parochial  service,  though  abun- 
dantly justified  in  many  districts  bjr  their  par- 
ticular condition  being  so  impoverished  as  to 
make  the  measure,  for  them,  almost  a  measure 
of  necessity,  if  nothing  can  be  substituted  for 
it;  and  where  the  same  extreme  necessity  doe> 
not  exist,  still  justified  bv  the  prudence  of  prr 
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venting  in  some  way  the  intenninable  increase 
of  the  parochial  burthens ;  still,  that  snch  a  re- 
striction is  an  iU-adjasted  measure  in  itself,  and 
would,  in  many  instances,  operate  very  inequi- 
tably. It  would  fall  unfairly  in  some  parishes, 
where  the  relative  state  of  the  poor  and  the 
parish  might  render  an  increase  of  the  relief  as 
just  and  reasonable  as  it  is  possible  for  any 
thing  to  be  under  the  poor-laws  at  all.  It  would 
deny  to  many  possible  fair  claimants  the  whole, 
or  a  part,  of  that  degree  of  relief  commonly 
granted  elsewhere  to  persons  in  their  condition, 
on  this  or  that  account  of  claim.  Leaving  the 
reason  of  the  present  demands  wholly  nnim- 
peached,  and  unexplained ;  directing  no  distinct 
warning  or  remonstrance  to  the  parties,  in  the 
line  of  their  affairs,  by  putting  a  check  to  their 
expectations  upon  positive  matters  implicated 
in  their  conduct ;  which  would  be  speaking  to 
them  in  a  definite  sense,  and  a  sense  applicable 
to  all :  this  plan  of  limitation  would  nurture  the 
whole  mass  of  the  claim  in  its  origin,  and  deny 
the  allowance  of  it  to  thousands,  on  account  of 
reasons  properly  affecting  a  distant  quarter,  of 
which  they  know  nothing.  The  want  of  a  clear 
method,  and  of  a  good  principle  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  in  this  direct  compulsory  restriction,  ren- 
ders it,  I  think,  wholly  unacceptable,  unless  it 
be  the  only  possible  plan  that  can  be  devised 
for  accomplishing  the  same  end.  If  a  parish 
had  to  keep  its  account  with  a  single-dependant, 
the  plan  would  be  much  more  useful  in  that 
case.  For  the  ascertained  fact  of  the  total 
amount  of  his  expectations  might  set  his  mind 
to  rest,  and  put  him  on  a  decided  course  of  pro- 
viding for  himself.  But,  in  the  limitation  pro- 
posed to  be  made,  the  ascertained  fact  is  of  a 
general  amount  only,  not  of  each  man's  share 
in  it.  Consequently,  each  man  has  his  indefi- 
nite expectations  left  to  him,  and  every  separate 
specific  ground  of  expectation  remaining  as 
before." 

Mr.  Davison  talks  of  the  propriety  of  refusing 
to  find  labour  for  able  labourers  after  the  lapse 
of  ten  years,  as  if  it  was  some  ordinary  bill  he 
was  proposing,  unaccompanied  by  the  slightest 
risk.  It  is  very  easy  to  make  such  laws,  and 
to  propose  them ;  but  it  would  be  of  immense 
difficulty  to  carry  them  into  execution.  Done 
it  must  be,  every  body  knows  that ;  but  the  real 
merit  will  consist  in  discovering  the  gradual 
and  gentle  means  by  which  the  difficulties  of 
getting  parish  labour  may  be  increased,  and 
the  life  of  a  parish  pauper  be  rendered  a  life  of 
salutary  and  deterring  hardship.  A  law  that 
rendered  such  request  for  labour  perfectly  law- 
ful for  ten  years  longer,  and  then  suddenly 
abolished  it,  would  merely  bespeak  a  certain, 
f^eneral,  and  violent  insurrection  for  the  year 
1830.  The  legislator,  thank  God,  is  in  his 
nature  a  more  cunning  and  gradual  animal. 

Before  we  drop  Mr.  Davison,  who  writes  like 
a  very  sensible  man,  we  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  about  his  style.  If  he  would  think  less 
about  it,  he  would  write  much  better.  It  is 
always  as  plethoric  and  full-dressed  as  if  he 
«vere  writing  a  treatise  definibw  bonorum  et  ma- 
inrum.  He  is  sometimes  obscure ;  and  is  occa^ 
sionally  apt  to  dress  up  common-sized  thoughts 
in  big  clothes,  and  to  dwell  a  little  too  long  in 
proving  what  every  man  of  sense  knows  and 


admits.  We  hope  we  shall  not  offend  Mr.  Da- 
vison by  these  remarks ;  and  we  have  really  nc 
intention  of  doing  so.  His  views  upon  the 
pooMaws  are,  generally  speaking,  very  cotttci 
and  philosophical ;  he  writes  like  a  gentleman, 
a  scholar,  and  a  man  capable  of  eloquence; 
and  we  hope  he  will  be  a  bishop.  If  his  mitred 
productions  are  as  enlightened  and  liberal  ai 
this,  we  are  sure  he  will  confer  as  much  honour 
on  Uie  bench  as  he  receives  from  it  There  is 
a  good  deal,  however,  in  Mr.  Davison's  book 
alK>ut  the  <*  virtuous  marriages  of  the  poor." 
To  have  really  the  charge  of  a  family  as  a  bits- 
band  and  father,  we  are  told-— to  have  thepriri- 
lege  of  laying  out  his  life  in  their  service,  is  the 
poor  man's  boast,— ^  his  home  is  the  school  of 
his  sentiments,"  &c.  dec.  This  is  viewing 
human  life  through  a  Claude  Lorraine  glass, 
and  decorating  it  with  colours  which  do  not 
belong  to  it.  A  ploughman  marries  a  plongb- 
woman  because  she  is  plump ;  generally  uses 
her  ill ;  thinks  his  children  an  incumbrance ; 
very  oAen  flogs  them ;  and,  for  sentiment,  has 
nothing  more  nearly  approaching  to  if,  than  the 
ideas  of  broiled  bacon  and  mashed  potatoes. 
This  is  the  state  of  the  lower  orders  of  mankind 
— deplorable,  but  true — and  yet  rendered  mncb 
worse  by  the  poor-laws. 

The  system  of  roundsmen  is  much  com> 
plained  of;  as  well  as  that  by  which  the  laboor 
of  paupers  is  paid,  partly  by  the  rate,  partly  by 
the  master— and  a  long  string  of  Sussex  jus- 
tices send  up  a  petition  on  the  subject    But 
the  evil  we  are  suffering  under  is  an  excess  of 
population.    There  are  ten  men  applying  for 
work,  when  five  only  are  wanted ;  of  eoone, 
such  a  redundance  of  labouring  persons  bqsi 
depress  the  rate  of  their  labour  far  berond 
what  is  sufficient  for  the  support  of  their  fami- 
lies. And  how  is  that  deficiency  to  be  madeap 
but  from  the  parish  rates,  unless  it  is  meaoi 
suddenly  and  immediately  to  abolish  the  whole 
system  of  the  poor-laws  ?    To  state  that  the 
rate  of  labour  is  lower  than  a  man  can  live  by, 
is  merely  to  state  that  we  havt  had,  and  knt, 
poor-laws — of  which  this  practice  is  at  length 
the  inevitable  consequence ;  and  nothing  coald 
be  more  absurd  than  to  attempt  to  prevent,  by 
acts  of  Parliament,  the  natural  depreciatioa  of 
an  article  which  exists  in  much  greater  abos- 
dance  than  it  is  wanted.    Nor  can  any  thing 
be  more  unjust  than  the  complaint,  that  rounds- 
men are  paid  by  their  employers  at  an  iufehcf 
rate,  and  that  the  difference  is  made  up  by  tbe 
parish  funds.    A  roundsman  is  commonly  in 
inferior  description  of  labourer  who  caapoi 
get  regularly  hired ; — ^he  comes  upon  his  parish 
for  labour  commonly  at  those  periods  when 
there  is  the  least  to  do  ;-^e  is  not  a  servant  of 
the  farmer^s  choice,  and  probaUy  does  not  vail 
him ;— he  goes  off  to  any  other  labour  at  a  bo* 
ment's  warning,  when  he  finds  it  more  profit- 
able ; — and  the  farmer  is  forced  to  keep  netrty 
the  same  number  of  labourers  as  if  there  vere 
no  roundsmen  at  all.    Is  it  just,  then,  that  a 
labourer,  combining  every  species  of  inlpe^ 
fection,  should  receive  the  same  wages  as  a 
chosen,   regular*    stationary  person,  vho  ii 
always  ready  at  hand,  and  whom  tbe  fannei 
has  selected  for  his  dexterity  and  character  1 
I     Those  persons  who  do  not,  and  cannot  em 
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«io]r  Itbonrers,  have  no  kind  of  right  to  com- 
plaia  of  the  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  wages 
being  paid  by  the  rates ;  for  if  the  farmers  did 
not  agree  among  themselves  to  take  such  occa- 
sional labourers,  the  whole  of  their  support 
mast  be  paid  by  the  rates,  instead  of  one-third. 
The  order  is,  that  the  pauper  shall  be  paid  such 
asam  as  will  support  himself  and  family;  and  if 
this  agreement  to  take  roundsmen  was  not  enter- 
ed into  by  the  farmers,  they  must  be  paid,  by  the 
rales,  the  whole  of  the  amount  of  the  order,  for 
doing  nothing.  If  a  circulating  labourer,  there- 
fore, with  three  children,  to  whom  the  justices 
voold  order  12f.  per  week,  receives  8«.  from 
bis  employer,  and  4s.  from  the  rates,  the  parish 
is  not  bai^ened  by  this  system  to  the  amount 
of  41.,  but  relieved  to  the  amount  of  8«.  A 
parish  manufacture,  conducted  by  overseers,  is 
infinitely  more  burdensome  to  Uie  rates  than 
aaj  system  of  roundsmen.  There  are  undoubt- 
edly a  few  instances  to  the  contrary.  Zeal  and 
•talents  will  cure  the  original  defects  of  any 
system;  bat  to  suppose  that  average  men  can 
do  vhat  extraordinary  men  have  done,  is  the 
eaose  of  many  silly  projects  and  extravagant 
blanders.  Mr.  Owen  may  give  his  whole  heart 
and  soal  to  the  improvement  of  one  of  his 
parochial  parallelograms ;  but  who  is  to  suc- 
ceed to  Mr.  Owen's  enthusiasm  ?  Before  we 
have  quite  done  with  the  subject  of  roundsmen, 
ve  cannot  help  noticing  a  strange  assertion  of 
Mr.  Nicol,  tfiat  the  low  rate  of  wages  paid  by 
the  master  is  an  injustice  to  the  pauper — that 
he  is  cheated,  forsooth,  out  of  St.  or  10s.  per 
week  by  this  arrangement.  Nothing,  however, 
can  possibly  be  more  absurd  than  such  an  alle- 
gation. The  whole  country  is  open  to  him. 
Can  he  gain  more  anywhere  else  1  If  not,  this 
is  the  market  price  of  his  labour;  and  what 
right  has  he  to  complain  1  or  how  can  he  say 
be  is  defrauded  1  A  combination  among  far- 
mers to  lower  the  price  of  labour  would  be 
impossible,  if  labour  did  not  exist  in  much 
graiter  qaantities  than  was  wanted.  All  such 
things,  whether  labour,  or  worsted  stocking,  or 
broadcloth,  are,  of  course,  always  regulated  by 
the  proportion  between  the  supply  and  demand. 
Mr.  Nicol  cites  an  instance  of  a  parish  in  Suf- 
folk, where  the  labourer  receives  sixpence  from 
the  fanners,  and  the  rest  is  made  up  by  the 
rates;  and  for  this  he  reprobates  the  conduct 
of  the  farmers.  But  why  are  they  not  to  take 
labour  u  cheap  as  they  can  get  it  1  Why  are 
they  not  to  avail  themselves  of  the  market 
prie^  of  this,  as  of  any  oUier  commodity  1  The 
rates  are  a  separate  consideration ;  let  them 
rapply  what  is  wanting ;  but  the  farmer  is  right 
to  get  his  iron,  his  wood,  and  his  labour,  as 
cheap  u  he  can.  It  would,  we  admit,  come 
Muiy  to  the  same  thine,  if  1002.  were  paid  in 


wages  rather  than  251  in  wages,  and  752.  by 
rate ;  but  then,  if  the  farmers  were  to  agree  to 
give  wages  above  the  market  price,  and  suffi* 
cient  for  the  support  of  the  labourers  without 
any  rate,  such  an  agreement  could  never  bf 
adhered  to.  The  base  and  the  crafty  would 
make  their  labourers  take  less,  and  fling  hea^ 
vier  rates  upon  those  who  adhered  to  the  con- 
tract; whereas,  the  agreement,  founded  upon 
giving  as  little  as  can  be  given,  is  pretty  sure 
of  being  adhered  to ;  and  he  who  breaks  it, 
lessens  the  rate  to  his  neighbour,  and  does  not 
increase  it.  The  problem  to  be  solved  is  this : 
If  you  have  ten  or  twenty  labourers  who  say 
they  can  get  no  work,  and  you  cannot  dispute 
this,  and  the  poor-laws  remain,  what  better 
scheme  can  be  devised,  than  that  the  farmers 
of  the  pariah  should  employ  them  in  their 
turns?— and  what  more  absurd  than  to  sup- 
pose that  farmers  so  employing  them  should 
give  jne  farthing  more  than  the  market  price 
for  their  labour  ? 

It  is  contended,  |hat  the  statute  of  Elizabeth, 
rightly  interpreted,  only  compels  the  overseer 
to  assist  the  sick  and  old,  and  not  to  find  labour 
for  strong  and  healthy  men.  This  is  true 
enough;  and  it  would  have  been  eminently 
useful  to  have  attended  to  it  a  century  past: 
but  to  find  employment  for  all  who  apply,  is 
now,  by  long  use,  become  a  practical  part  of 
the  poor-laws,  and  will  require  the  same  care 
and  dexterity  for  its  abolition  as  any  other  part 
of  that  pernicious  system.  It  would  not  be 
altogether  prudent  suddenly  to  tell  a  million  of 
stout  men,  with  spades  and  hoes  in  their  hands, 
that  the  43d  of  Elizabeth  had  been  miscon- 
strued,  and  that  no  more  employment  would  be 
found  for  them.  It  requires  twenty  or  thirty 
years  to  state  such  truths  to  such  numbers. 

We  think,  then,  that  the  diminution  of  the 
claims  of  settlement,  and  of  the  authority  of 
justices,  coupled  with  the  other  subordinate 
improvements  we  have  stated,  will  be  the  best 
steps  for  beginning  the  abolition  of  the  poor- 
laws.  When  these  have  been  taken,  the  de- 
scription of  persons  entitled  to  relief  may  be 
narrowed  by  degrees.  But  let  no  man  hope  to 
get  rid  of  these  laws,  even  in  the  gentlest  and 
wisest  method,  without  a  great  deal  of  misery, 
and  some  risk  of  tumult.  If  Mr.  Bourne  thinks 
only  of  avoiding  risk,  he  will  do  nothing.  Some 
risk  must  be  incurred:  but  the  secret  is  gra- 
dation ;  and  the  true  reason  for  abolishing  these 
laws  is,  not  that  they  make  the  rich  poor,  but 
that  they  make  the  poor  poorer.* 


*^The  boldneM  of  modern  lefltlatlon  bp*  ihrowa  all 
my  caution  Into  tbe  baekgroiuid.  Was  L  wke  to  ea- 
counter  auch  a  riaki  la  the  danger  ov»  ^  Oaa  the 
viul  Darta  of  tlie  bill  be  maintained  f 
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PUBLIC  CHARACTERS  OF  1801,  1802, 


[Edinburgh  Rbtixw^,  1802.] 


Tbk  design  of  this  book  appeared  to  us  so 
extremely  reprehensible,  and  so  capable,  even 
in  Uie  hands  of  a  blockhead,  of  giving  pain  to 
families  and  individuals,  that  we  considered  it 
as  a  fair  object  of  literary  police,  and  had  pre- 
pared for  it  a  very  severe  chastisement.  Upon 
the  perusal  of  the  book,  however,  we  were  en- 
tirely disarmed.  It  appears  to  be  written  by 
some  very  innocent  scribbler,  who  feels  him- 
self under  the  necessity  of  dining,  and  who 
preserves,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  work, 
that  degree  of  good  humour,  which  the  terror 
of  indictment  by  our  lord  the  king  is  so  well 
calculated  to  inspire.  It  is  of  some  import- 
ance, too,  that  grown-up  Country  gentlemen 
should  be  habituated  to  read  printed  books; 
and  such  may  read  a  story  book  about  their 
living  friends,  who  would  read  nothing  else. 

*  PuUk  CkaraeUra  pf  1801—1801    RIehard  PhiUipi, 
St.  raol'i.    1  vol.  6vo. 


We  suppose  the  booksellers  have  authors 
at  two  different  prices.  Those  who  do  vhtc 
grammatica^y,  and  those  who  do  not ;  and  thai 
Uiey  have  not  thought  fit  to  put  any  of  their 
best  hands  upon  this  work.  Whether  or  not 
there  may  be  any  improvement  on  this  poin> 
in  the  next  volume,  we  request  the  biographer 
will  at  least  give  us  some  means  of  ascertain* 
ing  when  he  is  comical,  and  when  sehons. 
In  the  life  of  Dr.  Rennell,  we  find  this  pas- 
sage:— 

*'  Dr.  Rennell  might  well  look  forward  to  the 
highest  dignities  in  the  establishment;  but,  if , 
our  information  be  right,  and  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  question  it,  this  is  what  he  by  no  meau 
either  expects  or  courts.  There  is  a  primitive 
simplicity  in  this  excellent  man,  which  much 
resembles  that  of  the  first  prelates  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  who  were  with  great  difficulty  pre- 
vailed upon  to  undertake  the  episcopal  olficc.^ 
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ANASTASIUS.* 

[Edivbubgh  Rktixw,  1821.] 


AvABTAtiut  is  a  sort  of  oriental  Gil*  Bias, 
who  is  tossed  about  from  one  state  of  life  to 
anotherr-sometimes  a  beggar  in  the  streets 
of  Constantinople,  and,  at  others,  an  officer  of 
the  highest  distinction  under  an  Egyptian  Bey, 
— vith  that  mixture  of  good  and  eril,  of  loose 
principles  and  popular  qualities,  which,  against 
oar  moral  feelings  and  better  judgment,  ren- 
der a  novel  pleasing,  and  an  hero  popular. 
Anastasius  is  a  greater  villain  than  Gil  Bias, 
merely  because  he  acts  in  a  worse  country, 
and  tinder  a  worse  goremmenL  Turkey  is  a 
country  in  the  last  stage  of  Cattlereagh-ery  and 
Vangittartism ;  it  is  in  that  condition  to  which 
we  are  steadily  approaching— a  political  yStticA; 
—the  sure  result  of  just  and  necessary  wars, 
interminable  burthens  upon  affectionate  peo- 
ple, green  bags,  strangled  sultanas,  and  mur- 
dered mobs.  There  are,  in  the  world,  all 
shades  and  gradations  of  tyranny.  The  Turk- 
ish, or  last,  puts  the  pistol  and  stiletto  in  ac- 
tion. Anastasius,  therefore,  among  his  other 
pnnks,  makes  nothing  of  two  or  three  mur- 
ders; but  they  are  committed  in  character, 
and  are  suitable  enough  to  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  a  lawless  Turkish  soldier;  and 
this  is  the  justification  of  the  book,  which  is 
called  wicked  but  for  no  other  reason  than  be- 
cause it  accurately  paints  the  manners  of  a 
people  become  wicked  from  the  long  and  un- 
corrected abuses  of  their  government 

One  cardinal  fault  which  pervades  this 
work  is,  that  it  is  too  long ; — ^in  spite  of  the 
nnmenms  fine  passages  with  which  it  abounds, 
there  is  too  much  of  it ;-— and  it  is  a  relief,  not 
a  dis^pointment,  to  get  to  the  end.  Mr.  Hope, 
toOf  should  avoid  humour,  in  which  he  certain- 
ly does  not  excel.  His  attempts  of  that  nature 
are  among  the  most  serious  parts  of  the  book. 
With  all  these  objections,  (and  we  only  men- 
tion them  in  case  Mr.  Hope  writes  again,) 
there  are  few  books  in  the  English  language 
which  contain  passages  of  greater  power,  feel- 
ipg,and  eloquence  than  this  novel, — ^which  de- 
lineate frailty  and  vice  with  more  energy  and 
ac^teness,  or  describe  historical  scenes  with 
Btich  bold  imagery,  and  such  glowing  language. 
Mr.  Hope  will  excuse  us,— but  we  could  not 
help  exclaiming,  in  reading  it.  Is  this  Mr. 
'Htomas  Hope! — ^Is  this  the  man  of  chairs 
tnd  tables— the  gentleman  of  sphinxes — ^the 
^dipus  of  coal-boxes— he  who  meditated  on 
tnnffiiieers  and  planned  pokers  t — ^Wherc  has 
lie  hidden  all  this  eloquence  and  poetry  up  to 
this  heart- How  is  it  that  he  has,  all  of  a 
"^cn,  burst  out  into  descriptions  which 
wonld  not  disgrace  the  pen  of  Tacitus — and 
?i«played  a  depth  of  feeling  and  a  vigour  of 
"aagination  which   Lord   Byron    could  not 
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excel  1  We  do  not  shrink  from  one  syllable 
of  this  eulogium*  The  work  now  before  us 
places  him  at  once  in  the  highest  list  of  elo- 
quent  writers,  and  of  superior  men. 

Anastasius,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  is  a  native 
of  Chios,  the  son  of  the  drogneman  to  the 
French  consuL  The  drogueman,  instead  of 
bringing  him  up  to  make  Latin  verses,  suffer- 
ed him  to  run  wild  about  the  streets  of  Chios, 
where  he  lives  for  some  time  a  lubberly  boy, 
and  then  a  profligate  youth.  His  first  exploit 
ft  to  debauch  the  daughter  of  his  acquaintance, 
from  whom  (leaving  her  in  a  state  of  preg- 
nancy) he  runs  away,  and  enters  as  a  cabin 
boy  in  a  Venetian  brig.  The  brig  is  taken  by 
Ma3mote  pirates:  the  pirates  by  a  Turkish 
frigate,  by  which  he  is  landed  at  Nauplia,  and 
marched  away  to  Argos,  where  the  captain, 
Hassan  Pacha,  was  encamped  with  his  army. 

"  I  had  never  seen  an  encampnlent :  and  the 
novel  and  striking  sight  absorbed  all  my  fa^ 
culties  in  astonishment  and  awe.  Tlicr: 
seemed  to  me  to  be  forces  sufficient  to  subd'io 
the  whole  world :  and  I  knew  not  which  most 
to  admire,  the  endless  clusters  of  tents,  the 
enormous  piles  of  armour,  and  the  rows  of 
threatening  cannon,  which  I  met  at  every  step, 
or  the  troops  of  well  mounted  spahees,  who, 
like  dazzling  meteors,  darted  by  us  on  every 
side,  amid  clouds  of  stifling  dust.  The  very 
dirt  with  which  the  nearer  horsemen  bespat- 
tered our  humble  troop,  was,  as  I  thou^t,  im* 
posing;  and  every  thing  upon  which  I  cast 
my  eyes  gave  me  a  feeling  of  nothingness, 
which  maM  me  shrink  within  myself  like  a  snail 
in  its  celL  I  envied  not  only  Uiose  who  were 
destined  to  share  in  all  the  glory  and  success 
of  the  expedition,  but  even  the  meanest  fol- 
lower of  the  camp,  as  a  being  of  a  superior 
order  to  myself;  and,  when  suddenly  there 
arose  a  loud  flourish  of  trumpets,  which,  end- 
ing a  concert  of  cymbals  and  other  wariike 
instruments,  re-echoed  in  long  peals  from  all 
the  surrounding  mountains,  the  clank  shook 
every  nerve  in  my  body,  thrilled  me  to  the  very 
soul,  and  infused  in  all  my  veins  a  species  of 
martial  ardour  so  resistless,  that  it  made  me 
struggle  with  my  fetters,  and  try  to  tear  tliem 
asunder.  Proud  as  I  was  by  nature,  I  wtmld 
have  knelt  to  whoever  had  offered  to  liberate 
my  limbs,  and  to  arm  my  hands  with  a  sword 
or  a  battleaxe."— (L  36,  37.) 

From  his  captive  state  he  passes  into  the 
service  of  Mavroyeni,  Hassan's  drogueman^ 
with  whom  he  ingratiates  himself,  and  becomes- 
a  person  of  consequence.  In  the  service  of 
this  person,  he  receives  from  old  Demo,  a 
brother  domestic,  the  following  admirable 
lecture  on  masters  :— 

***  Listen,  young  man,*  said  he,  'whether  you 
like  it  or  rot.    For  my  own  part,  I  have  always 
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had  too  mnch  indolence,  not  to  make  it  my 
Sktudy  throughout  life  rather  to  secure  ease 
than  to  labour  for  distinction.  It  has,  there- 
fore, been  my  rule  to  avoid  cherishing  in  my 
patron  any  outrageous  admiration  of  my  capa- 
city, which  would  have  increased  my  depend- 
ence while  it  lasted,  and  expose  me  to  perse- 
cution on  wearing  out: — ^but  you,  I  see,  are  of 
a  different  mettle :  I  therefore  may  point  out 
to  you  the  surest  way  to  that  more  perilous 
height,  short  of  which  your  ambition,  I  doubt, 
will  not  rest  satisfied.  When  you  have  com- 
passed it,  you  may  remember  old  Demo,  if 
yon  please. 

**  <  Know  first  that  all  masters,  even  the  least 
lovable,  like  to  be  loved.  AU  wish  to  be  served 
from  affection  rather  than  duty.  It  flatters 
their  pride,  and  it  gratifies  their  selfishness. 
They  expect  from  this  personal  motive  a  greater 
devotion  to  their  interest,  and  a  more  unSmited 
obedience  to  their  commands.  A  master  look# 
upon  mere  fidelity  in  his  servant  as  his  due— > 
lis  a  thing  scarce  worth  his  thanks :  but  at- 
tachment he  considers  as  a  compliment  to  his 
merit,  and  if  at  all  generous,  he  will  reward  it 
with  liberality.  Mavroyeni  is  more  open  than 
any  body  to  this  species  of  flattery.  Spare  it 
not,  therefore.  If  he  speak  to  you  kindly,  let 
your  face  brighten  up.  If  he  talk  to  you  of  his 
own  affairs,  though  it  should  only  be  to  dispel 
the  tedium  of  convejring  all  day  long  other 
men's  thoughts,  listen  with  the  greatest  eager- 
ness. A  single  yawn,  and  you  are  undone! 
Yet  let  not  curiosity  appear  your  motive,  but 
the  delight  only  of  being  honoured  with  bis 
confidence.  The  more  you  appear  grateful 
for  the  least  kindness,  the  often er  you  will  re- 
ceive important  favours.  Our  ostentatious 
drogueman  will  feel  a  pleasure  in  raising  your 
astonishment  His  vanity  knows  no  bounds. 
Give  it  scope,  therefore.  When  he  comes 
home  choking  with  its  suppressed  ebullitions, 
be  their  ready  and  patient  receptacle :— do 
more ;  discreetly  help  him  on  in  venting  his 
conceit;  provide  him  with  a  cue;  hint  what 
you  heard  certain  people,  not  knowing  you  to 
be  so  near,  say  of  his  capacity,  his  merit,  and 
his  influence.  He  wishes  to  persuade  the 
world  that  he  completely  rules  the  pasha.  Tell 
him  not  flatly  he  does,  but  assume  it  as  a  thing 
of  general  notoriety.  Be  neither  too  candid 
in  your  remarks,  nor  too  fulsome  in  your  flat- 
tery. Too  palpable  deviations  from  fact  might 
appear  a  satire  on  your  master's  understand- 
ing. Should  some  disappointment  evidently 
ruflle  his  temper,  appear  not  to  conceive  the 
possibility  of  his  vanity  having  received  a 
mortification.  Preserve  the  exact  meditlm 
between  too  cold  a  respect,  and  too  presump- 
tuous a  forwardness.  However  much  Ma- 
vroyeni may  caress  you  in  private,  never 
seem  quite  at  ease  with  him  in  public.  A 
master  still  likes  to  remain  master,  or,  at  least, 
to  appear  so  to  others.  Should  you  get  into 
some  scrape,  wait  not  to  confess  your  impru- 
dence, until  concealment  becomes  impossible ; 
nor  try  to  excuse  the  offence.  Rather  than 
that  you  should,  by  so  doing,  appear  to  make 
light  of  your  guilt,  exaggerate  your  self-up- 
braidings,  and  throw  yourself  entirely  upon 
the  drogueman's  mercy.     On  all  occasions 


take  care  how  you  appear  cleverer  than  yool 
lord,  even  in  the  splitting  of  a  pen ;  or,  if  yon 
cannot  avoid  excelling  him  in  some  trifle,  giTe 
his  own  tuition  all  the  credit  of  your  profi* 
eiency.  Many  things  he  will  dislike,  onlj 
because  they  come  not  firom  himselH  Vicdi* 
cate  not  your  innocence  when  unjustly  I^ 
buked:  rather  submit  for'  the  moment;  and 
trust  that,  though  Mavroyeni  never  ▼ill  ex- 
pressly acknowledge  his  error,  be  will  in  due 
time  pay  you  for  your  forbearance.'  ''^L  43 

In  the  course  of  bis  service  with  Manoyeoi, 
he  bears  arms  against  the  Amoots,  under  ibe 
Captain  Hassan  Pacha ;  and  a  very  animated 
description  is  given  of  his  first  combat. 

''I  undressed  the  dead  man  completely^ 
When,  however,  the  business  which  engaged 
all  my  attention  was  entirely  aehiered,  and 
that  human  body,  of  which,  in  the  eageroess 
for  its  spoil,  I  had  only  thus  far  noticed  ibe 
separate  limbs  one  by  one,  as  I  stripped  tbem, 
all  at  once  struck  mf  sight  in  its  full  dioBeD- 
sions,  as  it  lay  naked  before  me ;— when  I  cod> 
templated  that  fine  athletic  frame,  but  a  moment 
before  full  of  life  and  vigour  unto  its  fingen' 
ends,  now  rendered  an  insensible  corpse  by  (be 
random  shot  of  a  raw  youth  whom  in  close 
combat  its  little  finger  might  have  crashed,  I 
could  not  bel^  feeling,  mixed  with  my  exalta- 
tion, a  sort  of  shame,  as  if  for  a  cowardly  ad- 
vantage obtained  over  a  superior  being;  aod. 
in  order  to  make  a  kind  of  atonement  to  tbe 
shade  of  an  Epirote— of  a  kinsman— I  «• 
claimed  witli  outstretched  hands, 'Cnrsed  be 
the  paltry  dust  which  turns  the  warrior's  am 
into  a  mere  engine,  and,  striking  from  afaraa 
invisible  blow,  carries  death  no  one  knots 
whence  to  no  one  knows  whom;  lerelsthe 
strong  with  the  weak,  the  brave  with  ihedi)- 
tardly ;  and,  enabling  the  feeblest  band  to  vieid 
its  fatal  lightning,  makes  the  conqaeror  sli; 
without  anger,  and  the  conqueror  die  witboat 
glory.'"— (l.  64,  66.) 

The  campaign  ended,  be  proceeds  to  Constan- 
tinople with  the  drogueman,  where  his  many 
intrigues  and  debaucheries  end  with  the  droga^ 
man's  turning  him  out  of  doors.  He  lives  ior 
some  time  at  Constantinople  in  great  miseo* 
and  is  driven,  among  other  expedients,  to  tbe 
trade  of  quack«doctor. 

*<  One  evening,  as  we  were  retaming  iron 
the  Blacquemes,  an  old  wonum  threw  herseJi 
in  our  wayt  and,  taking  hold  of  my  masters 
garments,  diragged  him  almost  by  main  force 
aAer  her  into  a  mean-looking  habitation  jost 
by,  where  lay  on  a  conch,  apparently  at  tw 
last  gasp,  a  man  of  foreign  featnres.  'I  bare 
brought  a  physician,'  said  the  female  to  Jbi 
patient, '  who,  perhaps,  may  relieve  yon/  * "  V 
will  you*— answered  he  fainUy-'sttU  penis» 
to  feed  idle  hopes  I  I  have  lived  an  onicasu 
suffer  me  at  least  to  die  in  peace;  nor  distoro 
my  last  moments  by  vain  illusions.  My  »oi 
pants  to  rejoin  the  Supreme  Spirit;  arrest  b« 
its  flight ;  it  would  only  be  delaying  m/etemai 
bliss?  ... 

"As  the  stranger  spoke  these  vo'^^., 
struck  even  Tacoob  suflSciently  to  make  m» 
suspend  his  professional  grimace— the  u* 
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Kams  of  the  setting  sun  darted  across  the 
casement  of  the  window  upon  his  pale  yet 
«wsrthy  features.  Thas  visited,  he  seemed  for 
a  moment  to  revive.  '  I  have  always/  said  he, 
'eonsidered  my  fate  as  connected  with  the 
great  laminary  that  rales  the  creation.  I  have 
alvays  paid  it  due  worship,  and  firmly  believed 
I  could  not  breathe  my  last  while  its  rays  shone 
upon  me.  Carry  me,  therefore,  out,  that  I  may 
take  my  last  farewell  of  the  heavenly  ruler  of 
ojr  earthly  destinies !' 

"We  all  rushed  forward  to  obey  th«  man- 
date; but  the  stairs  being  too  narrow,  the 
Tomin  only  opened  the  window,  and  placed 
the  dying  man  before  it,  so  as  to  enjoy  tne  full 
view  of  the  glorious  orb,  just  in  the  act  of 
dropping  beneath  the  horizon.  He  remained 
a  few  moments  in  silent  adoration ;  and  me- 
chanically we  all  joined  him  in  fixing  our  eyes 
on  the  object  of  his  worship.  It  set  in  all  its 
splendour;  and  when  its  golden  disk  had  en- 
tirely disappeared,  we  looked  round  at  the 
Parsee.  He,  too,  had  9unk  into  everlasting 
rest"— (1. 103,  104.) 

From  the  dispensation  of  chalk  and  water, 
he  is  then  ushered  into  a  Turkish  jail,  the  de- 
scripiion  of  which,  and  of  the  plague  witK, 
which  it  is  visited,  are  very  finely  writtcQ ;  and 
we  strongly  recommend  them  to  the  attention 
of  oor  readers. 

**£rery  day  a  capital,  fertile  in  crimes,  pours 
new  offenders  into  this  dread  receptacle ;  and 
its  high  walls  and  deep  recesses  resound  every 
instant  with  imprecations  and  curses,  uttered 
in  ail  the  various  idioms  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.  Deep  moans  and  dismal  yells  leave 
not  its  frightful  echoes  a  moment's  repose. 
From  morning  till  night,  and  from  night  till 
morning,  the  ear  is  stunned  with  the  clang  of 
chains,  which  the  galley-slaves  wear  while 
eonftned  in  their  cells,  and  which  they  still 
drag  about  when  toiling  at  their  tasks.  Linked 
together  two  and  two  for  life,  should  they  sink 
nnder  their  sufierings,  they  still  continue  un- 
severed  after  death ;  and  the  man  doomed  to 
Utc  on,  drags  aAer  him  the  corpse  of  his  dead 
companion.  In  no  direction  can  the  eye  es- 
cape the  spectacle  of  atrocious  punishments 
and  of  indescribable  agonies.  Here,  perhaps, 
yon  see  a  wretch  whose  stifiened  limbs  refuse 
their  office,  stop  suddenly  short  in  the  midst  of 
his  labour,  and  as  if  already  impassible,  defy 
(he  stripes  that  lay  open  his  flesh,  and  wait  in 
total  immobility  the  last  merciful  blow  that  is 
to  end  his  miserv;  while  there,  you  view  his 
companion  foaming  with  rage  and  madness, 
torn  against  his  own  person  his  desperate 
hands,  tear  his  clotted  hair,  rend  his  bleeding 
boson,  and  strike  his  skull,  until  it  burst, 
against  the  wall  of  his  dungeon."— (1. 1 1 0, 1 II.) 

A  few  survived. 

**  I  was  among  these  scanty  relics.  I  who, 
iodifierent  to  life,  had  never  stooped  to  avoid 
the  shafts  of  death,  even  when  they  flew 
thickest  around  me,  bad  more  than  once  laid 
my  finger  on  the  livid  wound  they  inflicted, 
had  probed  it  as  it  festered ;  I  yet  remained  un- 
hart:  for  sometimes  the  plague  is  a  magnani- 
moQs  enemy,  and,  while  it  seldom  spares  the 
posiLanimons  victim   whose  blood,  running  I 


cold  ere  it  is  tainted,  lacks  the  energy  neces- 
sary to  repel  the  infection  when  at  hand,  it  wil 
pass  him  by  who  dares  its  utmost  fury,  and 
advances  undaunted  to  meet  its  raised  dart"— 
(I.  ISl.) 

.  In  this  miserable  receptacle  of  guilty  and 
unhappy  beings,  Anastasins  forms  and  cements 
the  strongest  friendship  with  a  young  Oreelq 
of  the  name  of  Anagnosti.  On  leaving  the 
jprison,  he  vows  to  make  every  exertion  for  the 
liberation  of  his  friend — vows  that  are  for- 
gotten as  soon  as  he  is  clear  from  the  prison 
walls.  AAer  being  nearly  perished  with 
hunger,  and  aAer  being  saved  by  the  charity 
of  an  hospital,  he  gets  into  an  intrigue  with  a 
rich  Jewess—is  detected— pursued— and,  to 
save  his  life,  turns  Mussulman.  This  exploit 
performed,  he  suddenly  meets  liis  friend  Anag- 
nosti— treats  him  with  disdain— and,  in  a  quar- 
rel which  ensues  between  them,  stabs  him  to 
the  heart 

**  *Life,'  says  the  dying  Anagnosti,  <  has  long 
been  bitterness :  death  is  a  welcome  guest :  I 
rejoin  those  that  love  me,  and  in  a  better  place. 
Already,  methinks,  watching  my  flight,  thty 
stretch  out  their  arms  from  heaven  to  their 
dying  Anagnosti.  Thou,— if  there  be  in  thy 
breast  one  spark  of  pity  leA  for  him  thou  once 
namedst  thy  brother ;  for  him  to  whom  a  holy 
tie,  a  sacred  vow ....  Ah !  sufler  not  the  starv- 
ing hounds  in  the  street ....  See  a  little  hal- 
lowed earth  thrown  over  my  wretched  corpse.' 
These  words  were  his  last.'' — (I.  209.) 

The  description  of  the  murderer's  remorw 
is  amc^ng  the  finest  passages  in  the  work. 

''From  an  obscure  aisle  in  the  church  I 
beheld  the  solemn  service;  saw  on  the  field 
of  death  the  pale  stifi*  corpse  lowered  info  its 
narrow  cell,  and  hoping  to  exhaust  sorrow's 
bitter  cup,  at  night,  when  all  mankind  hushed 
its  griefs,  went  back  to  my  friend's  final  resw 
ing-place,  lay  down  upon  his  silent  grave,  and 
watered  with  my  tears  the  fresh-raised  hollow 
mound. 

**  In  vain !  Nor  my  tears  nor  my  sorrows 
could  avail.  No  ofierings  nor  penance  could 
purchase  me  reposek  Wherever  I  went,  the 
beginning  of  our  friendship  and  its  issue  still 
alike  rose  in  view;  the  fatal  spot  of  blood  still 
danced  before  my  steps,  and  the  reeking  dagger 
hovered  before  my  aching  eyes.  In  the  silent 
darkness  of  the  night  I  saw  the  pale  phantom 
of  my  friend  stalk  round  my  watchful  couch, 
covered  with  gore  and  dust:  and  even  during 
the  unavailing  riots  of  the  day,  I  still  beheld 
the  spectre  rise  over  the  festive  board,  glare  on 
me  with  piteous  look,  and  hand  me  whatever  I 
attempted  to  reaph.  But  whatever  it  presented 
seemed  blasted  oy  its  touch.  To  my  wine  it 
gave  the  taste  of  blood,  and  to  my  bread  the 
rank  flavour  of  death !"— (I.  212,  213.) 

We  question  whether  there  is  in  the  English 
language  a  finer  description  than  this.  We 
request  our  readers  to  look  at  the  very  beauti- 
ful and  afiTecting  picture  of  remorse,  pp.  214* 
215,  vol.  i. 

Equally  good,  but  in  another  way,  is  the  de* 
seription  of  the  opium  cofiee-house. 

'*In  this  tchartchee  might  be  seen  any  day  a 
numerous  collection  of  those  whom  private 
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sorrows  ha^e  driven  to  a  pablie  exhibition  of 
insanity*  There  each  reeling  idiot  night  take 
his  neighbour  by  the  hand,  and  say,  *  Brother, 
and  what  ailed  thee,  to  seek  so  dire  a  cure  V 
There  did  I,  with  the  rest  of  its  familiars,  now 
take  my  habitual  station  in  my  solitary  niche, 
like  an  iosensible,  motionless  idol,  sitting  with 
sightless  eyeballs  staring  on  vacuity. 

**  One  day,  as  I  lay  in  less  entire  absence 
than  usual  under  the  purple  vines  of  the  porch, 
admiring  the  gold-tipped  domes  of  the  majestic 
Bulimanye,  the  appearance  of  an  old  man  with 
a  snow-white  beard,  reclining  on  the  couch 
beside  me,  caught  my  attention.  Half  plunged 
in  stupor,  he  every  now  and  then  burst  out 
into  a  wild  laugh,  occasioned  by  the  grotesque 
phantasms  which  the  ample  dose  of  madjoon 
he  had  just  swallowed  was  sending  up  to  his 
brain.  I  sat  contemplating  him  with  mixed 
curiosity  and  dismay,  when,  as  if  for  a  moment 
roused  from  his  torpor,  he  took  me  by  the 
hand,  and  fixing  on  my  countenance  his  dim, 
vacant  eyes,  said,  in  an  impressive  tone, 
<  Young  man,  thy  days  are  yet  few ;  take  the 
advice  of  one  who,  alas !  has  counted  many. 
Lose  no  time ;  hie  thee  hence,  nor  cast  behind 
one  lingering  look :  but  if  thou  hast  not  the 
strength,  why  tarry  even  here !  Thy  journey 
is  but  half  achieved.  At  once  go  on  to  that 
large  mansion  before  thee.  It  is  thy  ultimate 
destination :  and  by  thus  beginning  where  thou 
must  end  at  last,  thou  mayestat  least  save  both 
thy  time  and  thy  money.'"— (L  S16, 216.) 

Lingering  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople, 
Anastasins  hears  that  his  mother  is  dead,  and 
proceeds  to  claim  that  heritage  which,  by  the 
Turkish  law  in  favour  of  proselytes,  had  de- 
volved upon  him. 

''How  oAen,"  he  exclaims  (a(\er  seeing  his 
father  in  the  extremity  of  old  age)—''  how  oAen 
does  it  happen  in  life,  that  the  most  blissful 
moments  of  our  return  to  a  long-left  home  are 
those  only  that  just  precede  the  instant  of  our 
arrival;  those  during  which  the  imagination 
still  is  allowed  to  paint  in  its  own  unblended 
colours  the  promised  sweets  of  our  reception ! 
How  often,  after  this  glowing  picture  of  the 
phantasy,  does  the  reality  which  follows  appear 
cold  and  dreary!  How  often  do  even  those 
who  grieved  to  see  us  depart,  grieve  more  to 
see  us  return !  and  how  often  do  we  ourselves 
encounter  nothing  but  sorrow,  on  again  behold- 
ing the  once  happy,  joyous  promoters  of  our 
own  hilarity,  now  mournful,  disappointed,  and 
themselves  needing  what  consolation  we  may 
brin^r— (L2d9,  840.) 

During  his  visit  to  Chios,  he  traces  and  de- 
scribes £be  dying  misery  of  Helena,  whom  he 
had  deserted,  and  then  debauches  her  friend 
Agnes.  From  thence  he  sails  to  Rhodes,  the 
remnants  of  which  produce  a  great  deal  of 
eloquence  and  admirable  description^ — (pp. 
275,  276,  voL  i.)  From  Rhodes  he  sails  to 
Egypt;  and  chap.  16  contains  a  short  and 
very  well  written  history  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  Mameluke  government  The 
flight  of  Mourad,  and  the  pursuit  of  this  chief 
in  the  streets  of  Cairo  (p.  825,  vol.  i.),  would 
be  considered  as  very  fine  passages  in  tiie  best 
Lsstories  of  antiquity.    Our  limits  prevent  ns 


from  quoting  them.  Anastasios  then  lecomet 
a  Mameluke;  marries  his  master's  daugfatei; 
and  is  made  a  kiashe£  In  the  numerous 
skirmishes  into  'which  he  falls  in  his  new 
nnilitary  life,  it  falls  to  his  lot  to  shoot,  from 
an  ambush,  Assad»  his  inveterate  enemy. 

"Assad,  though  weltering  in  his  blood,  wu 
still  alive:  but  already  the  angel  of  death 
flapped  his  dark  wings  over  the  traitor's  brow. 
Hearing  footsteps  advance,  he  made  an  efibri 
to  raise  bis  head,  probably  in  hopes  of  ap- 
proaching succour :  but  benolding,  but  recog- 
nising only  me,  he  felt  that  no  hopes  remained, 
and  gave  a  groan  of  despair.  Life  was  flow- 
ing out  so  fast,  that  I  had  only  to  stand  still^ 
my  arms  folded  in  each  other, — ^and  with  a 
steadfast  eye  to  watch  its  departure.  One  in- 
stant I  saw  my  vanquished  foe,  agitated  by  a 
convulsive  tremor,  open  his  eyes  and  dart  it 
ine  a  glance  of  impotent  rage ;  but  soon  he 
averted  them  again,  then  gnashed  his  teeth, 
clenched  his  fist,  and  expired." — (IL  92.) 

We  quote  this,  and  such  passages  as  these, 
to  show  the  great  power  of  description  which 
Mr.  Hope  possesses.  .  The  vindictive  man 
standing  with  his  arms  folded,  and  watchiag 
the  blood  flowing  from  the  wound  of  his 
enemy,  is  very  new  and  very  striking. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  collects  his 
property,  quits  Egjrpt,  and  visits  Mekkah,  and 
acquires   the   title  and   prerogatives  of  an 
Hadjee.    After  this  he  returns  to  the  Turkish 
capital,  renews  his  acquaintance  with  Spiti- 
dion,  the  friend  of  his  youth,  who  in  vain 
labours  to  reclaim  him,  and  whom  he  at  last 
drives  away,  disgusted  with  the  vices  aad 
passions  of  Anastasius.    We  then  find  oar 
oriental  profligate  fighting  as  a  Turkish  cap- 
tain in  Egypt,  against  his  old  friends  the 
Mamelukes ;    and   afterwards   employed  in 
Wallachia,  under  his  old  friend  Mavroyeai, 
against  the  Russians  and  Austrians.    In  this 
part  of  the  work,  we  strongly  recommend  to 
our  readers  to  look  at  the  Mussulmans  in  t 
pastry-cook's  shop  during  the  Rhamadam,  vol. 
li.  p.  164 ;  the  village  of  beggars,  roL  ii.  p.  866; 
the  death  of  the  Hungarian  officer,  voL  ii  pi 
827;  and,  in  the  last  days  of  Mavroyeni,  voL 
ii.  p.  856  ^— not  forgetting  the  walk  over  a  ieU 
of  battle,  vol.  iL  p.  252.    The  character  of 
Mavroyeni  is  extremely  well  kept  up  through 
the  whole  of  the  book;  and  his  decline  ssd 
death  are  drawn  in  a  very  spirited  and  mastfrtjr 
manner.    The  Spiridion  part  of  the  novel  we 
are  not  so  much  struck  with ;  we  entirely  ap- 
prove of  Spiridion,  and  ought  to  take  more 
interest  in  him;  but  we  cannot  disguise  ths 
melancholy  truth  that  he  is  occasionally  a  litdt 
long  and  tiresome.    The  next  characters  ai^ 
sumed  by  Anastasius  are,  a  Bmjrma  debaachsi^ 
a  robber  of  the  desert,  and  a  Wahabee.   Afler 
serving  some  time  with  these  sectaries,  he  re- 
turns to  Smyrna,— finds    his  child   missing 
whom  he  had  left  there, — traces  the  little  boy 
to  £gypt^ — ^recovers  him, — then  loses  blm  by 
sickness, — and  wearied  of  life,  retires  to  end 
his  days  in  a  cottage  in  Carinthia.    For  strik- 
ing passages  in  this  part  of  the  novel,  ye  refer 
our  readers  to  the  description  of  the  Irarial 
places  near  Constantinople,  vol.  iii.  11—13; 
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(he  account  of  Djezzar  Pacha's  retirement  to 
his  harem  daring  the  reyoltr-eqnal  to  any 
thiog  in  Tacitus ;  and,  abore  all*  to  the  land- 
mg  of  Anastasius  with  his  sick  child,  and  Uie 
death  of  the  infant  It  is  impossible  not  to 
see  that  this  last  picture  is  faithfully  drawn 
from  a  sad  and  cruel  reality.  The  account  of 
the  Wahabees  is  yery  interesting,  vol.  iii.  138; 
and  nothing  is  more  so  than  the  story  of  Eu- 
phrosyne.  Anastasius  had  gained  the  Sec- 
tions of  Euphrosyne,  and  ruined  her  reputa- 
tion; he  then  wishes  to  east  her  off,  and  to 
remove  her  from  his  house. 

"^AhnoT  now  cried  Euphrosyne,  convul- 
sirely  clasping  my  knees,  <  be  not  so  barba- 
rous! Shut  not  your  own  door  against  her 
agaiast  whom  you  hare  barred  every  once 
friendly  door.  Do  not  deny  her  whom  you 
hare  dishonoured  the  only  asylum  she  has 
left.  If  I  cannot  be  your  wife,  let  me  be  your 
slave,  your  drudge.  No  service,  however 
mean,  shall  I  recoil  from  when  you  command. 
At  least  before  yon  I  shall  not  have  to  blush. 
In  your  eyes  I  shall  not  be  what  I  must  seem 
in  those  of  others ;  I  shall  not  from  you  in- 
cur the  contempt  which  I  must  expect  from 
my  former  companions;  and  my  diligence 
to  execute  the  lowest  offices  you  may  require, 
vill  earn  for  me,  not  only  as  a  bare  alms  at 
four  hands,  that  support  which,  however 
scanty,  I  can  elsewhere  only  receive  as  an 
unmerited  indulgence.  Since  I  did  a  few  days 
please  your  eye,  I  may  still  please  it  a  few 
ixfs  longer:^ perhaps  a  few  days  longer, 
therefore,  I  may  still  wish  to  live ;  and  when 
that  last  blessing,  your  love,  is  gone  by^ — 
when  my  cheek,  fkded  with  grief,  has  lost  the 
last  attraction  that  could  arrest  your  favour, 
then  speak,  then  tell  me  so,  that,  burthening 
yon  no  longer,  I  may  retire— and  die !' " — (III. 
64, 65.) 

Her  silent  despair,  and  patient  misery,  when 
she  finds  that  she  has  not  only  ruined  herself 
vith  the  world,  but  lost  his  affections  also, 
hare  the  beauty  of  the  deepest  tragedy. 

"Nothing  but  the  most  unremitting  tender- 
ness on  my  part  coiUd  in  some  degree  have 
wived  her  drooping  spirits^ — But  when,  after 
my  excnrsion,  and  the  act  of  justice  on  Sophia, 
m  which  it  ended,  I  reappeared  before  the 
still  trembling  Euphrosyne,  she  saw  too  soon 
that  that  cordial  of  the  heart  must  not  be  ex- 
pected. One  look  she  cast  upon  my  counte- 
ft^ce,  as  I  sat  down  in  silence,  sufficed  to 
tnform  her  of  my  total  change  of  sentiments  ;— 
2nd  the  responsive  look  by  which  it  was  met, 
tore  for  ever  from  her  breast  the  last  seeds  of 
BW  and  confidence.  Like  the  wounded  snail, 
•Jf  s^nk  within  herself,  and  thenceforth, 
cloaked  in  unceasing  sadness,  never  more  ex- 


panded to  the  sunshine  of  joy.  With  her 
buoyancy  of  spirits  she  seemed  even  to  lose 
all  her  quickness  of  intellect,  nay,  all  her 
readiness  of  speech :  so  that,  not  only  fearing 
to  embark  with  her  in  serious  conversation, 
but  even  finding  no  response  in  her  mind  to 
lighter  topics,  I  at  last  began  to  nauseate  her 
seeming  torpor  and  dulness,  and  tc  roam 
abroad  even  more  frequently  than  before  a 
partner  of  mv  fate  remained  at  home,  to  count 
the  tedious  hours  of  my  absence ;  while  she, 
poor»  miserable  creature,  dreading  the  sneers 
of  an  unfeeling  world,  passed  her  time  under 
my  roof  in  dismal  and  heart-breaking  solitude. 
^Had  the  most  patient  endurance  of  the  most 
intemperate  sallies  been  able  to  soothe  my 
disappointment  and  to  soften. my  hardiness, 
Euphrosyne'^  angelic  sweetness  must  at  last 
have  conquered:  but,  in  my  jaundiced  eye, 
her  resignation  only  tended  to  strengthen  the 
eonviction  of  her  shame ;  and  I  saw  in  her 
forbearance  nothing  but  the  consequence  of 
her  debasement,  and  the  consciousness  of  her 
guilt.  'Bid  her  heart,'  thought  I,  'bear  wit- 
ness to  a  purity  on  which  my  audacity  dared 
first  to  cast  a  blemish,  she  could  not  remain 
thus  tame,  thus  spiritless,  under  such  an  ag- 
gravation of  my  wrongs ;  and  either  she  would 
be  the  first  to  quit  my  merciless  roof,  or,  at 
least,  she  would  not  so  fearfully  avoid  giving 
me  even  the  most  unfounded  pretence  for 
denying  her  its  shelter^— She  must  merit  her 
sufferings,  to  bear  them  so  meekly  V — Hence, 
even  when  moved  to  real  pity  by  gentleness 
so  enduring,  I  seldom  relented  in  my  apparent' 
sternness."— (in.  7«— 74.) 

With  this,  we  end  our  extracts  from  Anasta- 
sius. We  consider  it  as  a  work  in  which  great 
and  extraordinary  talent  is  evinced.  It  abounds 
in  eloquent  and  sublime  passages, — in  senscr— 
in  knowledge  of  history^-*-and  in  knowledge 
of  human  character  ^— but  not  in  wit  It  is 
too  long;  and  if  this  novel  perishes,  and  is 
forgotten,  it  will  be  solely  on  that  account. 
If  it  is  the  picture  of  vice,  so  is  Clarissa  Har* 
lowe,  and  so  is  Tom  Jones.  There  are  no 
sensual  and  glowing  descriptions  in  Anastar 
sius^ — ^nothing  which  corrupts  the  morals  by 
inflaming  the  imagination  of  youth ;  and  we 
are  quite  certain  Uiat  every  reader  ends  this 
novel  with  a  greater  disgust  at  vice,  and  a 
more  thorough  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
subjugating  passion,  than  he  feels  from  read- 
ing either  of  the  celebrated  works  we  have 
just  mentioned.  The  sum  of  our  eulogium  is, 
that  Mr.  Hope,  without  being  very  successftU 
in  his  story,  or  remarkably  skilful  in  the 
delineation  of  character,  has  written  a  novel, 
which  all  clever  people  of  a  certain  age 
should  read,  because  it  is  fhll  of  marvellously 
fine  things. 
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[Edinbukgb  Review,  1821.] 


Wk  are  friendly  to  the  main  principle  of  Mr. 
Scarlett's  bill ;  but  are  rather  surprised  at  the 
unworkmanlike  manner  in  which  he  has  set 
about  it. 

To  fix  a  maximum  for  the  poor-rates,  we 
should  conceive  to  be  an  operation  of  suffi- 
cient difficulty  and  novelty  for  any  one  bill. 
There  was  no  need  to  provoke  more  prejudice, 
to  rouse  more  hostility,  and  create  more  alarm, 
than  such  a  bill  would  naturally  do.  But  Mr. 
Scarlett  is  a  very  strong  man ;  and  before  he 
works  his  battering-ram,  he  chooses  to  have 
the  wall  made  of  a  thickness  worthy  of  his 
blow—- capable  of  evincing,  by  the  enormity  of 
its  ruins,  the  superfluity  of  his  vigour,  and  the 
certainty  of  his  aim.  Accordingly,  he  has  in- 
troduced into  his  bill  a  number  of  provisions, 
which  have  no  necessary,  and,  indeed,  no  near 
connection  with  his  great  and  main  object; 
but  which  are  sure  to  draw  upon  his  back  all 
the  Sir  Johns  and  Sir  Thomases  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  may  be  right,  or  it  may  be 
wrong,  that  the  chargeable  poor  should  be  re- 
moved; but  why  introduce  such  a  controverted 
point  into  a  bill  framed  for  a  much  more  im- 
portant object,  and  of  itself  calculated  to  pro- 
duce so  much  diffisrence  of  opinion!  Mr. 
Scarlett  appears  to  us  to  have  been  not  only 
indiscreet  in  the  introduction  of  such  hetero- 
geneous matter,  but  very  much  mistaken  in 
the  enactments  which  that  matter  contains. 

**  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  from  and 
afler  the  passing  of  this  act,  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  any  justice  of  peace  or  other  per- 
son to  remove,  or  cause  to  be  removed,  any 
poor  person  or  persons  from  any  parish, 
township  or  place,  to  any  other,  by  reason  of 
such  person  or  persons  being  chargeable  to 
such  parish,  township  or  place,  or  being  unable 
to  maintain  him  or  themselves,  or  under  colour 
of  such  person  or  persons  being  settled  in  any 
other  parish,  township  or  place,  any  law  or 
statute  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding :  Pro- 
vided always,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  in 
any  wise  be  deemed  to  tdter  any  law  now  in 
force  for  the  punishment  of  vagrants,  or  for 
removing  poor  persons  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  or 
the  Isles  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Man- — ^And 
be  it  further  enacted,  that  in  all  cases  where 
any  poor  person,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
this  act,  shall  be  resident  in  any  parish,  town- 
ship or  place,  where  he  is  not  legally  settled, 

»  1.  Letter  to  Jamee  SearUU,  Eeq.,  M.  P.,  on  hie  BUt 

relating  to  the  Peer-Latoe.     By  a  Sarrey  magistrate. 
London,  1891. 

2.  An  Aiireee  to  the  Imperial  Parliament^  upon  tke 
Praetical  Means  ofgraduaUy  AheUeking  tke  Poor^Lawet 
and  Eineating  the  Poor  Sfetematiealln.  lUuetrated  by  an 
Account  of  the  Colonies  of  Frederieks-Oord  in  Holland, 
ind  of  the  Common  Mountain  in  the  South  of  Ireland. 
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3.  On  Pauperism  and  the  PooT'Laws.  With  a  Supple- 
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and  shall  be  receiving  relief  from  the  ot» 
seers,  guardians,  or  d&ectors  of  the  poor  of 
the  place  of  his  legal  settlement,  the  said  ove^ 
seers,  guardians,  or  directorst  are  hct^ 
required  to  continue  such  relief,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  by  the  same  means,  as  the  same 
is  now  administered,  until  one  of  his  majesty's 
justices  of  the  peace,  in  or  near  the  place  of 
residence  of  such  poor  person,  shall,  upon  ap- 
plication to  him,  either  by  such  poor  person, 
or  any  other  person  on  his  behalf,  for  the  con- 
tinuance thereof,  or  by  the  said  overseers, 
guardians,  or  directors  of  the  poor,  paying 
such  relief,  for  the  discharge  thereof,  certify 
that  the  same  is  no  longer  necessary."— Bi/I, 
pp.  3,  4.) 

Now,  here  is  a  gentleman,  so  thoroughly 
and  so  justly  sensible  of  the  evils  of  the  poor- 
laws,  that  he  introduces  into  the  House  of 
Commons  a  very  plain,  and  very  bold  measure 
to  restrain  them ;  and  yet,  in  the  very  same 
bill,  he  abrogates  the  few  impediments  that 
remain  to  universal  mendicity.  The  present 
law  says,  '<  Before  you  can  turn  beggar  in  the 
place  of  your  residence,  you  must  have  been 
bom  there,  or  you  must  have  rented  a  farm 
there,  or  served  an  office ;"  but  Mr.  Scarlett 
says,  "You  may  beg  anywhere  where  you 
happen  to  be.  I  will  have  no  obstacles  to 
your  turning  beggar ;  I  will  give  every  facility 
and  every  allurement  to  the  destruction  d 
your  independence."  We  are  quite  confideul 
that  the  direct  tendency  of  Mr.  Scarlett's  en- 
actments  is  to  produce  these  effects.  Labourers 
Uving  in  one  place,  and  settled  in  another,  are 
uniformly  the  best  and  most  independent  cha* 
racters  in  the  place.  Alarmed  at  the  idea  of 
being  removed  from  the  situation  of  their 
choice,  and  knowing  they  have  nothing  to  de- 
pend upon  but  themselves,  they  are  alone 
exempted  from  the  degrading  influence  of  the 
poor-laws,  and  frequently  arrive  at  independ- 
ence by  their  exclusion  from  that  baneful  pri 
vilege  which  is  offered  to  them  by  the  incon- 
sistent benevolence  of  this  bill.  If  some  are 
removed,  after  long  residence  in  parishes 
where  they  are  not  settled,  these  examples 
only  insure  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  wt 
have  been  speaking.  Others  see  them,  dread 
the  same  fate,  quit  the  mug,  and  grasp  the 
flail.  Our  policy,  as  we  have  explained  in  a 
previous  article,  is  directly  the  reverse  of  thai 
of  Mr.  Scarlett.  Considering  that  a  poor  man, 
since  Mr.  East's  bill,  if  he  asks  no  charity,  has 
a  right  to  live  where  he  pleases,  and  that  a 
settlement  is  now  nothing  more  than  a  beggar's 
ticket,  we  would  gradually  abolish  all  means 
of  gaining  a  settlement,  but  those  of  birth 
parentage,  or  marriage ;  and  this  method 
would  destroy  litigation  as  effectually  as  the 
method  proposed  by  Mr.  Scarlett* 

*  Tbii  has  since  been  done. 
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Mr.  Scarlett's  plan,  too,  we  are  finnlf  per- 
foaded,  would  completely  defeat  his  own 
intentions ;  and  would  inflict  a  greater  injury 
opott  the  poor  than  this  rery  bill,  intended  to 
prevent  their  capricious  removaL  If  his  bill 
had  passed,  he  could  not  hare  passed.  His 
post^aise  on  the  northern  circuit  would  have 
teen  impeded  by  the  crowds  of  houseless  yil« 
lagers,  driven  from  their  cottages  by  landlords 
rendered  merciless  by  the  bill.  In  the  mud^ 
all  in  the  mud  (for  such  cases  made  and  pro- 
vided) would  they  have  rolled  this  most  excel- 
lent counsellor.  Instigated  by  the  deyil  and 
their  own  malicious  purposes,  his  wig  they 
vonld  hare  polluted,  and  tossed  to  a  thousand 
urinds  the  parchment  bickerings  of  Doe  and 
Roe.  Mr.  Scarlett's  bill  is  so  powerful  a  mo- 
tire  to  proprietors  for  the  depopulation  of  a 
Tillage— for  preventing  the  poor  from  living 
where  they  wish  to  live,— that  nothing  but  the 
conriction  that  such  a  bill  would  never  be 
sniTered  to  pass,  has  prevented  those  effects 
from  already  taking  place.  Landlords  would, 
in  the  contemplation  of  such  a  bill,  pull  down 
all  the  cottages  of  persons  not  belonging  to  the 
parish,  and  eject  the  tenants ;  the  most  vigor- 
OQs  measures  would  be  taken  to  prevent  any 
one  from  remaining  or  coming  who  was  not 
absolately  necessary  to  the  lord  of  the  soil. 
At  present,  cottages  are  let  to  anybody  i  be- 
eanse,  if  they  are  burthensome  to  the  parish, 
the  tenants  can  be  removed.  But  the  impos- 
sibility of  doing  this  would  cause  the  imme- 
diate demolition  of  cottages ;  prevent  the 
erection  of  fresh  ones  where  they  are  really- 
wanted;  and  chain  a  poor  man  for  ever  to  the 
place  of  his  birth,  without  the  possibility  of 
moving.  If  everybody  who  passed  over  Mr. 
Scarlett's  threshold  were  to  gain  a  settlement 
for  life  in  his  house,  he  Would  take  good  care 
never  to  be  at  home.  We  all  boldly  let  our 
friends  in,  because  we  know  we  can  easily  get 
them  out  So  it  is  with  the  residence  of  3ie 
poor.  Their  present  power  of  living  where 
they  please,  and  going  where  they  please, 
entirely  depends  upon  3ie  possibility  of  their 
removal  when  they  become  chargeable.  If 
any  mistaken  friend  were  to  take  from  them 
this  protection,  the  whole  power  and  jealousy 
of  property  would  be  turned  against  their 
locomotive  liberty ;  they  would  become  acf- 
tcr^i  gUbit,  no  more  capable  of  going  out 
of  the  parish  than  a  tree  is  of  proceeding,  with 
its  roots  and  branches,  to  a  neighbouring  wood. 

The  remedy  here  proposed  for  these  evils 
is  really  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  we  ever 
remember  to  have  been  introduced  into  any 
act  of  Paraament 

**  And  whereas  it  may  happen,  that  in  seve- 
ral parishes  or  townships  now  burdened  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor  settled  and  re- 
siding therein,  the  owners  of  lands  or  inha- 
bitants may,  in  order  to  rtmoot  the  rtntUnce  of  the 
labouring  poor  from  such  parishes  or  places, 
destroy  the  cottages  and  habitations  therein, 
n*w  occupied  by  the  labourers  and  their 
families :  And  whereas,  also,  it  may  happen, 
ihat  certain  towns  and  villages,  maintaining 
their  own  poor,  may,  by  the  residence  therein 
of  labourers  emplojred  and  working  in  other 
parishes  or   townships  lying  near  the  said 


towns  and  villages,  be  charged  with  tlie  burden 
of  maintaining  those  who  do  not  work,  and 
before  the  passing  of  this  act  were  not  settled 
tiierein :  For  remedy  thereof,  be  it  enacted,  b| 
the  authority  aforesaid,  tha^  in  either  of  the 
above  cases,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  justices, 
at  any  quartei^essions  of  the  peace  held  for 
the  county  in  which  such  places  shall  be,  upon 
the  complaint  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of 
any  parish,  town  or  place,  that  by  reason  of 
either  of  the  causes  aforesaid,  the  rates  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  of  such  parish,  town,  or 
place,  have  been  materially  increased,  whilst 
Uiose  of  any  other  parish  or  place  have  been 
diminished,  to  hear  and  fully  to  inquire  into 
the  matter  of  such  complaint;  and  in  case 
they  shall  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  thereof,  then 
to  make  an  order  upon  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  of  the  parish  or  township,  whose  rates 
have  been  diminished  by  the  causes  aforesaid, 
to  pay  to  the  complainants  such  sum  or  sums, 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  said  justices  shall 
adjudge  reasonable,  not  exceeding,  in  any 
case,  together  with  the  existing  rates,  the 
amount  limited  by  this  act,  as  a  contribution 
towards  tiie  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  parish, 
town,  or  place,  whose  rates  have  been  in- 
creased by  Ae  causes  aforesaid ;  which  order 
shall  continue  in  force  until  the  same  shall 
be  discharged  by  some  future  order  of  ses- 
sions, upon  the  application  of  the  overseers 
paying" the  same,  and  proof  that  the  occasion 
for  it  no  longer  exists :  Provided,  always,  that 
no  such  order  shall  be  made,  without  proof  of 
notice  in  writing  of  such  intended  application, 
and  of  the  grounds  thereof,  having  been  served 
upon  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  or 
place,  upon  whom  such  order  is  prayed,  four- 
teen days  at  the  least  before  the  first  day  of 
the  quarter-sessions,  nor  unless  the  justices 
making  such  order  shall  ^be  satisfied  that  no 
money  has  been  improperly  or  unnecessarily 
expended  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor  praying 
for  such  order ;  and  that  a  separate  and  distinct 
account  has  been  kept  by  them  of  the  addi- 
tional burden  which  has  been  thrown  upon 
their  rates  by  the  causes  alleged."— (Bt/i,  pp. 
4,5.) 

Now  this  clause,  we  cannot  help  saying,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  a  receipt  for  universal  and 
interminable  litigation  all  over  England— a 
perfect  law-hurricane — a  conversion  of  all 
flesh  into  plaintiffs  and  defendants.  The  parish 
A.  has  pulled  down  houses,  and  burthened  the 
parish  B.;  B.  has  demolished  to  the  misery  of 
C;  which  has  again  misbehaved  itself  in  the 
same  manner  to  the  oppression  of  other  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  All  run  into  parchment,  and 
pant  for  revenge  and  exoneration.  Though 
the  fact  may  1^  certain  enough,  the  causes 
which  gave  rise  to  it  may  be  very  uncertain; 
and  assuredly  will  not  be  admitted  to  have 
been  those  against  which  the  statute  has  de- 
nounced these  penalties.  It  will  be  alleged, 
therefore,  that  the  houses  were  not  pulled 
down  to  get  rid  of  the  poor,  but  because  they 
were  not  worth  repair — because  they  obstruct- 
ed the  squire's  view — because  rent  was  not 
paid.  All  these  motives  must  go  before  the 
sessions,  the  last  resource  of  legislators— the 
unhappy  quarter-sessions  pushed  to  the  ex 
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tremily  of  their  wit  by  the  plump  contradictions 
of  parish  perjury. 

Another  of  the  many  sources  of  litigation,  in 
this  clause,  is  as  follows  :•— A  certain  number 
of  workmen  live  in  a  parish  M.,  not  being 
settled  in  it,  and  not  working  in  it  before  the 
passing  of  this  act.  After  the  passing  of  this 
act,  they  become  chargeable  to  M^  whose  poor- 
^ates  are  increased.  M.  is  to  find  out  the 
parishes  relieved  from  the  burthen  of  these 
men,  and  to  prosecute  at  the  quarter-sessions 
for  relief.  But  suppose  the  burthened  parish 
to  be  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  relieved  parish  in 
Cornwall,  are  the  quarter-sessions  in  Yorkshire 
to  make  an  order  of  annual  payment  upon  a 
parish  in  Cornwall  1  and  Cornwall,  in  turn, 
upon  Yorkshire?  How  is  the  money  to  be 
transmitted?  What  is  the  easy  and  cheap 
remedy,  if  neglected  to  be  paid  ?  And  if  all 
this  could  be  effected,  what  is  it,  aAer  all,  but 
the  present  system  of  removal  rendered  ten 
times  more  intricate,  confused  and  expensive ! 
Perhaps  Mr.  Scarlett  means,  that  the  parishes 
where  these  men  worked,  and  which  may  hap- 
pen to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justices, 
are  to  be  taxed  in  aid  of  the  parish  M.,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  benefit  they  have  received  from 
the  labour  of  men  whose  distresses  they  do.  not 
relieve.  We  must  have,  then,  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  how  much  a  certain  carpenter  work- 
ed in  one  parish,  how  much  in  another ;  and 
enter  into  a  species  of  evidence  absolutely 
interminable.  We  hope  Mr.  Scarlett  will  not 
be  angry  with  us :  we  entertain  for  his  abilities 
and  character  the  highest  possible  respect; 
but  great  lawyers  have  not  leisure  for  these 
trifling  details.  It  is  very  fortunate  that  a 
clause  so  erroneous  in  its  view  should  be  so 
inaccurate  in  its  construction.  If  it  were  easy 
to  comprehend  it,  and  possible  to  execute  it,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  repeal  it. 

The  shortest  way,*  however,  of  mending  all 
this,  will  be  entirely  to  omit  this  part  oS  the 
bill.  We  earnestly,  but  with  very  little  hopes 
of  success,  exhort  Mr.  Scarlett  not  to  endanger 
the  really  important  part  of  his  project,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  measure  which  has  little  to  do 
with  it,  and  which  any  quarter-session  country 
squire  can  do  as  well  or  better  than  himself. 
The  real  question  introduced  by  his  bill  is, 
whether  or  not  a  limit  shall  be  put  to  the  poor- 
laws;  and  not  only  this,  but  whether  their 
amount  shall  be  gradually  diminished.  To 
this  better  and  higher  part  of  the  law,  .we  shall 
now  address  ourselves. 

In  this,  however,  as  well  as  in  the  former 
part  of  his  bill,  Mr.  Scarlett  becomes  frighten- 
ed at  his  own  enactments,  and  repeals  himself. 
Parishes  are  first  to  relieve  every  person  ac- 
tually resident  within  them.  This  is  no  sooner 
enacted  than  a  provision  is  introduced  to 
relieve  them  from  this  expense,  tenfold  more 
burthensome  and  expensive  than  the  present 
system  of  removal.  In  the  same  manner,  a 
maximum  is  very  wisely  and  bravely  enacted; 
and  in  the  following  clause  is  immediately 
repealed. 

''Provided,  also,  and.be  it  further  enacted, 
that  if,  by  reason  of  any  unusual  scarcity  of 
provisions,  epidemic   disease,  or   any  other 


cause  of  a  temporaiy  or  local  nature,  it  khiXi 
be  deemed  expedient  by  the  overseers  of  ihc 
poor,  or  other  persons  having,  by  virtue  of  any 
local  act  of  Parliament,  the  authority  of  over- 
seers of  the  poor  of  any  parish,  towndiip,  or 
place,  to  make  any  addition  to  the  sum  assessed 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  beyond  the  amooac 
limited  by  this  act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
said  overseers,  or  such  other  persons,  to  give 
public  notice  in  the  several  churches,  aod 
other  places  of  worship,  within  the  same  pa- 
rish, township,  or  place,  and  if  there  be  oo 
church  or  chapel  within  such  place,  then  io 
the  parish  church  or  chapel  next  adjoining  Uie 
same,  of  the  place  and  time  of  a  general  meet- 
ing to  be  held  by  the  inhabitants  paying  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor  within  such  pariah,  town- 
ship, or  place,  for  the  purpose  of  oonsidexiAg 
the  occasion  and  the  amount  of  the  proposed 
addition ;  and,  if  it  shall  appear  (o  the  majority 
of  the  persons  assembled  at  such  meeting,  that 
such  addition  shall  be  necessary,  then  it  shall 
be  lawful  to  the  overseers,  or  other  persons 
having  power  to  make  assessments,  to  increase 
the  assessment  by  the  additional  sum  proposed 
and  allowed,  at  such  meeting,  and  for  the  ja»- 
tices,  by  whom  such  rate  is  to  be  allowed,  upon 
due  proof  upon  oath  to  be  made  before  them, 
of  the  resolution  of  such  meeting,  and  that  the 
same  was  held  after  sufficient  public  notice  to 
allow  such  rate  with  the  proposed  additioD, 
specifying  the  exact  amount  thereof,  with  the 
reasons  for  allowing  the  same,  upon  the  face 
of  the  rate."— (£02,  p.  3.) 
>    It  would  really  seem,  from  these  and  other 
qualifying  provisions,  as  if  Mr.  Scarlett  h^ 
never  reflected  upon  the  consequences  of  hia 
leading  enactments  tUl  he  had  penned  them;  and 
that  he  then  set  about  finding  how  he  eoold 
prevent  himself  from  doing  what  he  meant  to  do. 
To  what  purpose  enact  a  maximum,  if  that 
maximum  may  at  any  time  be  repealed  by  the 
majority  of  the  parishioners  1    How  wiU  the 
compassion  and  charily  which  the  poor4aws 
have  set  to  sleep  be  awakened,  when  such  a 
remedy  is  at  hand  as  the  repeal  of  the  maxi- 
mum by  a  vote  of  the  parish  t    Will  ardeat 
and  amiable  men  form  themselves  into  volun- 
tary associations  to  meet  any  sudden  exigency 
of  famine  and  epidemic  disease,  when  Uiis 
sleepy  and  sluggish  method  of  overcoming  the 
evil  can  be  had  recourse  to?    As  soon  as  it 
becomes  really  %mpo»tibU  to  increase  the  poor 
fund  by  law— when  there  is  but  little,  and  there 
can  be  no  more,  that  little  will  be  administered 
with  the  utmost  caution;  claims  will  be  rai> 
nutely  inspected ;  idle  manhood  will  notreceire 
the  scraps  and  crumbs  which  l>elong  to  failing 
old  age ;  distress  will  make  the  poor  provident 
and  cautious ;  and  all  the  good  expected  froa 
the  aboiition  of  the  poor-laws  wiU  begin  to 
appear.   But  these  expectations  will  be  entirely 
frustrated,  and  every  advantage  of  Mr.  Scar- 
lett's bill  destroyed,  by  this  fatal  facility  of 
eluding  and  repealing  it. 

The  danger  of  insurrection  is  a  circumstance 
worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration,  in 
discussing  the  propriety  of  a  maximum.  Mr. 
Scarlett's  bill  is  an  infallible  receipt  for  tamalt 
and  agitation,  whenever  corn  is  a  little  dearer 
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Jmb  oonmon.  **  Repeal  die  maxinmni^*'  will 
be  tlie  clamour  in  every  village;  and  woe  be 
to  those  members  of  the  village  vestry  who 
shoald  expose  the  measure.  Whether  it  was 
retUy  a  year  of  scarcity*  and  wheUier  it  was  a 
proper  season  for  expanding  the  bounty  of  the 
law,  would  be  a  question  constantly  and  fierce- 
ly agitated  between  the  farmers  and  the  poor, 
if  the  maximum  is  to  be  quietly  submitted  to, 
its  repeal  must  be  rendered  impossible  but  to 
the  leirislature.  **  Burn  yoar  ships,  Mr.  Scar- 
lett You  are  doing  a  wise  and  necessary 
thing;  don't  be  afraid  of  yourself.  Respect 
jomr  own  nest.  Don't  let  clause  A  repeal 
clause  B.  Be  stout.  Take  care  that  the  rat 
lawyers  on  the  treasury  bench  do  not  take  the 
oysters  out  of  your  bill,  aod  leave  you  the 
shell  00  not  yield  one  particle  of  the  wisdom 
and  philosophy  of  your  measure  to  the  country 
gentlemta  of  the  earth." 

We  object  to  a  maximum  which  is  not  ren- 
dered a  decreasing  maximum.  If  definite 
snms  were  fixed  for  each  village,  which  they 
coold  not  exceed,  that  sum  would,  in  a  very 
few  years,  become  a  minimum,  and  an  esta« 
blisbed  claim.  If  80f.  were  the  sum  allotted 
for  a  particular  hamlet,  the  poor  would  very 
soon  come  to  imagine  that  tney  were  entitled 
to  that  precise  sum,  and  the  farmers  that  they 
were  compelled  to  give  it.  Any  maximum 
established  shoald  be  a  decreasing,  bat  a  very 
slowly  decreasing  maximum, — perhaps  it 
shoald  not  decrease  at  a  greater  rate  than  10«. 
per  cent  per  annum. 

It  may  be  doubtful  also,  whether  the  first 
bill  shouM  aim  at  repealing  more  than  20  per 
cent  of  the  present  amount  of  the*  pooi^rates. 
This  would  be  effected  in  forty  years.  Long 
before  that  time,  the  good  or  bad  effects  of  the 
nietsire  would  be  fairly  estimated;  if  it  is 
wise  that  it  should  proceed,  let  posterity  do  the 
rest  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  destroy, 
in  one  moment,  upon  paper,  a  payment  which 
cannot,  without  violating  every  principle  of 
jaslice,  and  every  consideration  of  safety  and 
homaaity,  be  extinguished  in  less  than  two 
centuries. 

It  is  important  for  Mr.  Scarlett  to  consider 
whether  he  will  make  the  operation  of  his  bill 
aiBMdiaie,  or  interpose  two  or  three  years 
6etween  its  enactment  and  first  operation. 

We  entirety  object  to  the  following  clause ; 
%t  whole  of  which  ought  to  be  expunged : — 

"And  be  it  farther  enacted,  that  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  for  any  churchwarden,  overseer,  or 
guardian  of  the  poor,  or  any  other  person 
ftamgauthority  to  administer  relief  to  the  poor, 
to  allow  or  give,  or  for  any  justice  of  the  peace 
to  order,  any  relief  to  any  person  whatsoever, 
who  $hail  be  married  aAer  the  passing  of  this 
act,  for  himself,  herself,  or  any  part  of  his  or 
ber  family,  unless  such  poor  person  shall  be 
aetaally,  at  the  time  of  asking  such  relief,  by 
reason  of  age,  sickness,  or  bodily  infirmity, 
nnable  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  and  to  support 
kis  or  her  family  by  work:  Provided,  always, 
that  nothing  in  this  clause  contained  shall  be 
construed  so  as  to  authorize  the  granting 
relief,  or  making  any  order  for  relief,  in  cases 
vhere  the  same  was  not  lawful  before  the 
passing  of  this  act" 
•32 


Nothing  in  the  whole  bill  will  occasion  so 
much  abuse  and  misrepresentation  as  thit 
clause.  It  is  upon  this  that  the  radicals  will 
first  fasten.  It  will,  of  course,  be  explained 
into  a  prohibition  of  marriage  to  the  poor ;  and 
will,  in  fact,  create  a  marked  distinction  be* 
tween  two  classes  of  paupers,  and  become  a 
rallying  point  for  insurrection.  In  fact,  it  is 
wholly  unnecessary.  As  the  funds  for  the  re- 
lief of  pauperism  decrease,  under  the  opera* 
tion  of  a  diminishing  maximum,  the  first  to 
whom  relief  is  refused  will  be  the  young  and 
the  strong ;  in  other  wcnrda,  the  most  absurd 
and  extravagant  consequences  of  tie  present 
poor-laws  will  be  the  first  cured. 

Such,  then,  is  our  conception  cf  the  bill 
which  ought  to  be  brought  into  Parhameni— a 
maximum  regulated  by  the  greatest  amount  of 
poor-rates  ever  paid,  and  annually  diminishing 
at  the  rate  of  10».  per  cent  till  they  are  reduced 
20  per  cent  of  their  present  value ;  with  such 
a  preamble  to  the  bill  as  will  make  it  fair  and 
consistent  for  any  future  Parliament  to  con- 
tinue the  reduction.  If  Mr.  Scarlett  will  bring 
in  a  short  and  simple  bill  to  this  effect,  and  not 
mingle  with  it  any  other  parochial  improve- 
ments, and  will  persevere  in  such  a  bill  for 
two  or  three  years,  we  believe  he  will  carry 
it ;  and  we  are  certain  he  will  confer,  by  such 
a  measure,  a  lasting  benefit  upon  his  country-— 
and  upon  none  more  than  upon  its  labouring 
poor. 

We  presume  there  are  very  few  persons  who 
will  imagine  such  a  measure  to  be  deficient  in 
vigour.  That  the  poor-laws  should  be  stopped 
in  their  fatal  encroachment  upon  property^  ana 
unhappy  multiplication  of  the  human  species, 
•—and  not  only  this,  but  that  the  evil  should 
be  put  in  a  state  of  diminution,  would  be  an 
improvjement  of  our  condition  almost  beyond 
hope.  The  tendency  of  fears  and  objections 
will  all  lie  the  other  way ;  and  a  bill  of  this 
nature  will  not  be  accused  of  inertness,  but  of 
rashness,  cruelty,  and  innovatiiu.  We  can* 
not  now  enter  into  the  question  of  the  poor- 
laws,  of  all  others  that  which  has  undergone 
the  most  frequent  and  earnest  discvssion.  Our 
whole  reasoning  is  founded  upon  the  assump- 
tion, that  no  system  of  laws  was  ever  so  com- 
pletely calculated  to  destroy  industry,  foresight^ 
and  economy  in  the  poor ;  to  extinguish  com- 
passion in  the  rich;  and,  by  destroying  the 
balance  between  the  demand  for,  and  supply 
of,  labour,  to  spread  a  degraded  population, 
over  a  ruined  land.  Not  to  attempt  the  cure* 
of  this  evil,  would  be  criminal  indolence;  not 
to  cure  it  gradually  and  compassionately, 
would  be  very  wicked.  To  Mr.  Scarlett' 
belongs  the  real  merit  of  introducing  the  bilL. 
He  will  forgive  us  the  freedom,  perhaps  the* 
severity,  of  some  of  our  remarks.  We  arc 
sometimes  not  quite  so  smooth  as  we  ought  to< 
be;  but  we  hold  Mr.  Scarlett  in  very  high 
honour  and  estimation.  He  is  the  greatest 
advocate,  perhaps,  of  his  time ;  and  without 
the  slightest  symptom  of  tail  or  whisker*^ 
decorations,  it  is  reported,  now  as  character 
istic  of  the  English  bar  as  wigs  and  gowns  in 
days  of  old — ^he  has  never  carried  his  soul  to 
the  treasury,  and  said,  What  will  you  p^ve  me- 
for  this  1 — he  has  never  sold  the  warm  feelinsrs 
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aad  honourable  motives  of  his  youth  and  man- 
hood for  an  annual  sum  of  money  and  an 
ofilce — ^he  has  neyer  taken  a  price  for  public 
liberty  and  public  happiness — ^he  has  never 
touched  the  political  Aceldama,  and  signed 
the  devil's  bond  for  cursing  to-morrow  vhat 


he  has  blessed  to-day.  Living  in  the  midst  oi 
men  vho  have  disgraced  it,  he  has  cast  honovr 
upon  his  honourable  profession;  and  ha* 
sought  dignity,  not  from  the  ermine  and  tlw 
mace,  but  from  a  straight  path  and  a  spotkaa 
life. 


MEMOIRS  OF  CAPTAIN  ROCK/ 


[EotNBUROH  Review,  18S4.] 


Toil  agreeable  and  witty  book  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Moore,  a  gentleman  of  small  stature,  but  full 
of  genius,  and  a  steady  friend  of  all  that  is 
honourable  and  just  He  has  here  borrowed 
the  name  of  a  celebrated  Irish  leader,  to  typify 
that  spirit  of  violence  and  insurrection  which 
is  necessarily  generated  by  systematic  oppres- 
sion, and  rudely  avenges  its  crimes ;  and  the 
picture  he  has  drawn  of  its  prevalence  in  that 
unhappy  country  is  at  once  piteous  and  fright- 
ful. Its  eflTect  in  exciting  our  horror  and  in- 
dignation is  in  the  long  run  increased,  we 
think, — though  at  first  it  may  seem  counter- 
acted, by  the  tone  of  levity,  and  even  jocularity, 
under  which  he  has  chosen  to  veil  the  deep 
sarcasm  and  substantial  terrors  of  his  story. 
We  smile  at  first,  and  are  amused — and  won- 
der».as  we  proceed,  that  the  humorous  narra- 
tive should  produce  conviction  and  pity — 
shame,  abhorrence,  and  despair ! 

England  seems  to  have  treated  Ireland  much 
in  the  same  way  as  Mrs.  Brownrigg  treated 
her  apprentice — ^for  which  Mrs.  Brownrigg  is 
hanged  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Newgate 
Calendar.  Upon  the  whole,  we  think  the  ap- 
prentice is  better  off  than  the  Irishman :  as 
Mrs.  Brownrigg  merely  starves  and  beats  her, 
without  any  attempt  to  prohibit  her  from  going 
to  any  shop,  or  praying  at  any  church,  appren- 
tice might  select;  and  once  or  twice,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  Brownrigg  appears  to  have 
felt  some  compassion.  Not  so  Old  England, 
who  indulges  rather  in  a  steady  baseness,  uni- 
form brutality,  and  unrelenting  oppression. 

Let  us  select  from  this  entertaining  little 
book  a  short  history  of  dear  Ireland,  such  as 
even  some  profligate  idle  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  voting  as  his  master  bids  him, 
may  perchance  throw  his  eye  upon,  and  reflect 
for  a  moment  upon  the  iniquity  to  which  he 
*cnds  his  support 

For  some  centuries  after  the  reign  of  Henry 
if.  the  Irish  were  killed  like  game,  by  persons 
qualified  or  unqualified.  Whether  dogs  were 
used  does  not  appear  quite  certain,  though  it 
is  probable  they  were,  spaniels  as  well  as 

Sointers;  and  that,  after  a  regular  point  by 
lasto,  well  backed  by  Ponto  and  Caesar,  Mr. 
O'Donnel  or  Mr.  O'Leary  bolted  from  the 
Jiicket,  and  were  bagged  by  the  English  sports- 


•  Memairg  of  Ca^vtain  Roek^  tks  eeUbratti  Irish  Chief- 
tain ;  with  $ome  Recount  of  hit  Anttior*.  Written  by 
Uinuelf.    Fourth  Edition.    ]3ino.    London,  18S4. 


man.  With  Henry  H.  came  in  tithes,  to  wfaieli, 
in  all  probability,  about  one  million  of  lives 
may  have  been  sacrificed  in  Ireland.  Intfa:; 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  Irish  who  were  settled 
near  the  English  requested  that  the  benefit  of 
the  English  laws  might  be  extended  to  them 
but  the  remonstrance  of  the  barons  with  the 
hesitating  king  was  in  substance  this: — ^"  You 
have  ma4e  us  a  present  of  these  wild  gentle- 
men, and  we  particularly  request  that  no  mev 
sures  may  be  adopted  to  check  us  in  that  full 
range  of  t3nranny  and  oppression  in  which  we 
consider  the  value  of  such  a  ^^  to  consist 
You  might  as  well  give  us  sheep,  and  preveat 
us  from  shearing  the  wool,  or  roasting  \\: 
meat"  This  reasoning  prevailed,  and  the 
Irish  were  kept  to  their  barbarism,  a*id  the 
barons  preserved  their  live-stock. 

**  Read '  Orange  faction'  (says  Captain  Rock) 
here,  and  you  have  the  wisdom  of  our  mien, 
at  the  end  of  near  six  centuries,  in  Uatm  fwow— 
The  grand  periodic  year  of  the  stoics,  at  the 
close  of  which  every  thing  was  to  begin  again, 
and  the  same  events  to  be  all  reacted  in  die 
same  order,  is,  on  a  miniature  scale,  repre- 
sented in  the  history  of  the  English  govera- 
ment  in  Ireland— every  succeeding  centnry 
being  but  a  renewed  revolution  of  the  same 
follies,  the  same  crimes,  and  the  same  tnrbo- 
lence  that  disgraced  the  former.  Bnt^Vire 
Tennemi!'  say  I:  whoever  may  suffer  by  sach 
measures.  Captain  Rock,  at  least,  will  prosper. 

**  And  such  was  the  result  at  the  period  of 
which  I  am  speaking.  The  rejection  of  a  pe- 
tition, so  humble  and  so  reasonable,  was  fol- 
lowed, as  a  matter  of  course,  by  one  of  those 
daring  rebellions  into  which  the  revenge  of  an 
insulted  people  naturally  breaks  forth.  Tbe 
M'Cartys,  the  O'Briens,  and  all  the  other  Macs 
and  O's,  who  have  been  kept  on  the  alert  by 
similar  causes  ever  since,  flew  to  arms  nndfi 
the  command  of  a  chieftain  of  my  family ;  and. 
as  the  proffered  kandU  of  the  sword  had  bees 
rejected,  made  their  inexorable  masters  at  kast 
feel  its  «rfge."— (pp.  23—25.) 

Fifty  years  afterwards  the  same  reqveti 
was  renewed  and  refused.  Up  again  rose  Mac 
and  O, — a  jutt  find  necenary  war  ensued;  and 
after  the  usual  murders,  the. usual  chains  were 
replaced  upon  the  Irishry.  All  Irishmen  were 
excluded  from  every  species  of  office.  It  vas 
high  treason  to  marry  with  the  Irish  blood.  ao(^ 
highly  penal  to  receive  the  Irish  into  religioaa 
houses.    War  was  waged  also  agaiast  ih^ 
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Thomas  Moores,  Samuel  Rogerses,  and  Walter 
Seotts,  who  went  abont  the  country  harping 
ud  singing  against  English  oppression.  No 
ssc]k  tnrboleut  guests  were  to  be  received. 
The  plan  of  making  them  poets-laureate,  or 
conrerting  them  to  loyalty  by  pensions  of  100/. 

?>r  annum,  had  not  then  been  thought  of. 
hey  debarred  the  Irish  even  from  the  plea- 
lure  of  running  away,  and  ilzod  them  to  the 
soil  like  negroes. 

"1  have  thus  selected/'  says  the  historian 
of  Rock,  **  cursorily  and  at  random  a  few  fea- 
tures of  the  reigns  preceding  the  Reformation, 
in  order  to  show  what  good  use  was  made  of 
Aose  three  or  four  hundred  years  in  attaching 
the  Irish  people  to  their  English  governors ; 
and  bjr  what  a  gentle  course  of  alternatives 
thef  vere  prepared  for  the  inoculation  of  a 
new  religion,  which  was  now  about  to  be  at- 
tempted upon  them  by  the  same  skilful  and 
fheodly  hands. 

**  Henry  the  Seventh  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  monarch  to  whom  it  occurred,  that 
matters  were  not  managed  exactly  as  they 
ought  in  this  paxt  of  his  dominions ;  and  we 
find  him — ^with  a  simplicity  which  is  still  fresh 
and  youthful  among  our  rulers-^ezpressing 
his  ntrfriit  that  'his  subjects  of  this   land 
should  be  so  prone  to  faction  and  rebellion, 
and  that  so  little  advantage  had  been  hitherto 
derived  from  the  Acquisitions  of  his  predeces- 
sors, notwithstanding  the  fruitfulness  and  nar 
tnrai  advantages  of  Ireland.'-^urprising,  in- 
deed, that  a  policy,  such  as  we  have  been 
describing,  should  not  have   converted    the 
vhole  country  into  a  perfect  Alalantis  of  hap- 
piness—shoiUd  not  have  made  it  like  the  ima- 
ginary island  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  where 
'  ioia  intula  vdui  %ma  familia  est  /' — ^most  stub- 
bom,  truly,  and  ungrateful  must  that  people 
be,  upon  whom,  up  to  the  very  hour  in  which 
I  write,  such  a  long  and  unvarying  course  of 
penal  laws,  confiscations,  and  insurrection  acts 
has  been  tried,  without  making  them  in  the 
least  degree  in  love  with  their  rulers. 

"Heloise  tells  her  tutor  Abelard,  that  the 
correction  which  he  inflicted  upon  her  only 
^^ed  to  increase  the  ardour  of  her  affection 
for  him;  bat  bayonets  and  hemp  are  no  such 
'omoris  $Hmulu* — One  more  characteristic 
anecdote  of  those  times,  and  I  have  done.  At 
the  battle  of  Knocktow,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
^'n^  when  that  remarkable  man,  the  Earl  of 
Kildare,  assisted  by  the  great  O'Neal  and 
other  Irish  chiefs,  gained  a  victory  over  Clan- 
ncard  of  Connaught,  most  important  to  the 
English  government.  Lord  Gormanslown,  after 
Ae  battle,  in  the  first  insolence  of  success, 
said,  turning  to  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  *  We  have 
now  slaughtered  our  enemies,  but  to  complete 
I  the  good  deed,  we  must  proceed  yet  further, 
i  and— cut  the  throats  of  those  Irish  of  our  own 
party  !*•  Who  can  wonder  that  the  Rock  family 
''ere  active  in  those  times  f— (pp.  33—35.) 

Henry  VIH.  persisted  in  all  these  outrages, 
^d  aggravated  them  by  insulting  the  prejudices 
of  the  people.  England  is  almost  the  only 
c^inntry  in  the  world  (even  at  present),  where 


*Uland  gives  this  anecdote  on  the  authority  of  an 


there  is  not  some  favourite  religious  spot, 
where  absurd  lies,  little  bits  of  cloth,  feathers, 
rusty  nails,  splinters,  and  other  invaluable 
relics,  are  treasured  up,  and  in  defence  of 
which  the  whole  population  are  willing  to  turn 
out  and  perish  as  one  man.  Such  was  the 
shrine  of  St  Kieran,  the  whole  treasures  of 
which  the  satellites  of  that  corpulent  tjrrant 
turned  out  into  the  street,  pillaged  die  sacred 
church  of  Clonmacnoise,  scattered  the  holy 
nonsense  of  the  priests  to  the  winds,  and 
burnt  the  real  and  venerable  crosier  of  St. 
Patrick,  fresh  ih)m  the  silversmith's  shop,  and 
formed  of  the  most  costly  materials.  Modem 
princes  change  the  uniform  of  regiments ;  Hen- 
ry changed  the  religion  of  kingdoic;s,  and  was 
determined  that  the  belief  of  the  Irish  should 
undergo  a  radical  and  Protestant  conversion. 
With  what  success  this  attempt  was  made,  the 
present  state  of  Ireland  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence. 

"  Be  not  dismayed,"  said  Elizabeth,  on  hear- 
ing that  0*Neal  meditated  some  designs  against 
her  government;  "  tell  my  friends,  if  he  arise, 
it  ^1  turn  to  their  advantage— cAerc  will  bt 
otattM  for  thoit  who  want**  Soon  aAer  this  pro- 
phetic speech,  Munster  was  destroyed  by  fa- 
mine and  the  sword,  and  near  600,000  acres 
forfeited  to  the  crown,  and  distributed  among 
Englishmen.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (the  vir- 
tuous and  good)  butchered  the  garrison  of 
Limerick  in  cold  blood,  after  Lord  Deputy 
Gray  had  selected  700  to  be  hanged.  There 
were,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  three  in- 
vasions of  Ireland  by  the  Spaniards,  produced 
principally  by  the  absurd  measures  of  this 
princess  for  the  reformation  of  its  religion. 
The  Catholic  clergy,  in  consequence  of  &ese 
measures,  abandoned  their  cures,  the  churches 
fell  to  ruin,  and  the  people  were  left  without 
any  means  of  instruction.  Add  to  these  cir- 
cumstances the  murder  of  M*Mahon,  the  im- 
prisonment of  M'Toole*  and  O'Dogherty,  and 
the  kidnapping  of  O'Donnel — all  truly  Anglo- 
Hibernian  proceedings.  The  execution  of  the 
laws  was  rendered  detestable  and  intolerable 
by  the  queen's  officers  of  justice.  The  spirit 
raised  by  these  transactions,  besides  innume- 
rable smaller  insurrections,  gave  rise  to  the 
great  wars  of  Desmond  and  Hugh  O'Neal ; 
which,  after  they  had  worn  out  the  ablest 
generals,  discomfited  the  choicest  troops,  ex- 
hausted the  treasure,  and  embarrassed  the 
operations  of  Elizabeth,  were  terminated  by 
the  destruction  of  these  two  ancient  families, 
and  by  the  confiscation  of  more  than  half  the 
territorial  surface  of  the  island.  The  two  last 
years  of  O'Neal's  wars  cost  Elizabeth  140,000^ 
per  annum,  though  the  whole  revenue  cf 
England  at  that  period  fell  considerably  short 
of  500,000/.  Essex,  after  the  destruction  of 
Norris,  led  into  Ireland  an  army  of  above 
20,000  men,  which  was  totally  baffied  and  de- 


*  There  are  not  a  few  of  the  beat  and  most  humane 
Enfliahmen  of  the  present  day.  who,  when  under  tbn 
influence  <if  fear  or  an^er,  would  thtnk  it  no  great  crima 
tn  put  to  death  people  whose  names  bef  in  witn  O  or  Mac 
The  violent  death  of  Smith,  Green,  or  Thomson,  would 
throw  the  neighbourhood  into  convulsions,  and  the  regu- 
lar  forms  would  be  adhered  to— but  little  would  be  reallf 
thought  of  the  death  of  any  body  called  O'Dogherty  oi 
O'Toole. 
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itrovad  lyy  Tyrone,  within  two  jrears  of  their 
lancung.  Such  was  the  importance  of  Irish 
reheliions  two  centuries  hefore  the  time  in 
which  we  lire.  Sir  G.  Carew  attempted  to 
assassinate  the  Logan  earl— •Moon^'oy  com- 

Eelled  the  Irish  rebels  to  massacre  each  other. 
I  the  course  of  a  few  months,  8000  men  were 
starred  to  death  in  Tyrone.  Sir  Arthur  Chi- 
chester, Sir  Richard  Manson,  and  other  com- 
manders, saw  three  children  feeding  on  the 
desh  of  their  dead  mother.  Such  were  the 
golden  days  of  good  queen  Bess ! 

By  the  rebellions  of  Dogherty  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  six  northern  counties  were  con- 
liscated,  amounting  to  600,000  acres.  In  the 
same  manner,  64/)00  acres  were  confiscated 
in  Athlone.  The  whole  of  bis  confiscations 
amount  to  nearly  a  million  of  acres ;  and  if 
Leland  means  plantation  acres,  they  consti- 
tute a  twelAh  of  the  whole  kingdom  according 
to  Newenham,  and  a  tenth  according  to  Sir 
W.  Petty.  The  most  shocking  and  scanda- 
lous action  in  the  reign  of  James,  was  his  at- 
tack upon  the  whole  property  of  the  province 
of  Connaught,  which  he  would  have  effected, 
if  he  had  not  been  bought  ofi*  by  a  sum  greater 
than  he  hoped  to  gain  by  his  iniquity,  besides 
the  luxury  of  confiscation.  The  Irish,  during 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  suffered  under  the  dtmbie 
evils  of  a  licentious  soldiery,  and  a  religious 
persecution. 

Charles  the  First  took  a  bribe  of  130,0002. 
from  his  Irish  subjects,  to  grant  them  what  in 
those  days  were  called  gracei,  but  in  these 
days  would  be  denominated  the  elements  of 
justice.  The  money  was  paid,  but  the  graces 
were  never  granted.  One  of  these  graces  is 
curious  enough :  **That  the  clergy  were  not  to 
be  permitted  to  keep  hencefbrwu^  any  private 
prisons  of  their  own,  but  delinquents  were  to 
be  committed  to  the  public  jails."  The  idea 
of  a  rector,  with  his  own  private  jail  full  of 
dissenters,  is  the  most  ludicrous  piece  of  ty- 
ranny we  ever  heard  of.  The  troops  in  the 
beginning  of  Charles's  reign  were  supported 
by  the  weekly  fines  levied  upon  the  CaUiolics 
for  non-attendance  upon  established  worship. 
The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  went  himself,  at 
the  head  of  a  file  of  musketeers,  to  disperse  a 
Catholic  congregation  in  Dublin,-^which  ob- 
ject he  effect^,  after  a  considerable  skirmish 
with  the  priests.  '^The  favourite  object" 
(says  Dr.  Leland,  a  Protestant  clergyman,  and 
dignitary  of  the  Irish  church)  **  of  the  Irish 
government  and  the  English  Parliament,  was 
the  uiUr  exlermination  of  all  the  Catholic  inha- 
bitants of  Ireland."  The  great  rebellion  took 
place  in  this  reign,  and  Ireland  was  one  scene 
of  blood  and  cruelty  and  confiscation. 

Cromwell  began  his  career  in  Ireland  by 
massacreing  for  five  days  the  garrison  of  Dro- 
gheda,  to  whom  quarter  had  been  promised. 
Two  millions  and  a  half  of  acres  were  confis- 
cated. Whole  towns  were  put  up  in  lots,  and 
sold.  The  Catholics  were  banished  from 
three-fourths  of  the  kingdom,  and  confined  to 
( Connaught  AfUr  a  certain  day,  every  Catho- 
l  ic  found  out  of  Connaught  was  to  be  punished 
with  death.  Fleetwood  complains  peevishly 
*  that  the  people  do  not  transport  rcodt'/y,"— but 
a<!ds.  "iti$  lioubtkn  a  work  in  which  tht  Lord  wUl 


appear.^    Ten  thousand  Irish  were  sent  as  to 
emits  to  the  Spanish  army. 

**  Such  was  CromwtWi  way  of  settling  the 
affairs  of  Ireland — and  if  a  nation  w  to  be 
mined,  this  method  is,  perhaps,  as  good  as  any. 
It  is,  at  least,  more  humane  than  the  slow  lin- 
gering process  of  exclusion,  disappointment, 
and  degradation,  by  which  their  hearts  are  worn 
out  ui^er  more  specious  forms  of  tyranny; 
and  that  talent  of  despatch  which  Moliere  at- 
tributes to  one  of  his  physicians,  is  no  ordi- 
nary merit  in  a  practitioner  like  Cromwell:— 
*  C'est  un  homme  exp^tif,  qui  aime  a  depe- 
oher  ses  malades ;  et  quandon  a  i  mourir,  cela 
se  fait  avec  lui  le  plus  vite  da  monde.'  A 
certain  military  duke,  who  complains  that  Ire- 
land is  but  half  conquered,  would,  no  doubt, 
upon  an  emeingency,  tiy  his  hand  in  the  same 
line  of  practice,  and,  like  that  *stem  hero»* 
MirmiUo,  in  Uie  Dispensary, 

*  While  others  meenlj  take  whole  nomha  to  stay, 
Despatch  the  f  nteAil  poiieat  in  a  day !' 

**  Among  other  amiable  enactments  against 
the  Catholics  at  this  period,  the  price  of  five 
pounds  was  set  on  the  head  of  a  Romish  priest 
— being  exactly  the  same  sum  ofl*ered  by  the 
same  legislators  for  the  head  of  a  wolf.  The 
Athenians,  we  are  told,  encouraged  the  destrao 
tion  of  wolves  by  a  similar  reward  (fiyc 
drachmas) ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  these 
heathens  bought  up  the  heads  of  priests  at  the  ' 
same  rate — such  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion 
being  reserved  for  times  of  Christianity  and 
Protestantism."— (pp.  97—99.) 

Nothing  can  show  more  strongly  the  ligjit 
in  which  the  Irish  were  held  by  Cromwell,  thai 
the  correspondence,  with  Henry  Cromwell 
respecting  the  peopling  of  Jamaica  from  Ire* 
land.  Secretary  Tliurloe  sends  to  Henry,  the 
lord-deputy  in  Ireland,  to  inform  him,  that  "a 
stock  of  Irish  giris,  and  Irish  young  men,  are 
wanting  for  the  peopling  of  Jamaica."  Tie 
answer  of  Henry  Cromwell  is  as  follows  >— 
**  Concerning  the  supply  of  young  men,  al- 
though we  must  use  force  in  taking  theu  np* 
yet  it  being  to  mudi  for  their  own  good,  and  lifceljr 
to  be  of  so  great  advantage  to  Uie  public,  it  is 
not  the  least  doubted  but  that  you  may  hare 
such  a  number  of  them  as  you  may  think  fit 
to  make  use  of  on  this  account 

*^  I  shall  not  need  repeat  any  thing  respect- 
ing the  girls,  not  doubting  to  answer  your  ex- 
pectations  to  the  full  in  that ;  and  I  think  it 
might  be  of  like  advantage  to  your  affairs 
there,  and  ours  here,  if  you  should  think  fit  to 
send  1500  or  2000  boys  to  the  place  above  men- 
tioned. We  can  wtU  epare  themj  and  vho 
knows  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  making 
them  Englishmen,  I  mean  rather  Christians. 
As  for  the  girls,  I  suppose  you  will  make  pro- 
visions of  clothes,  and  other  accommodations 
for  them."  Upon  this,  Thurioe  informs  Henry 
Cromwell,  that  the  council  have  voted  400Q 
girU,  and  at  many  boys,  to  go  to  Jamaica. 

Every  Catholic  priest  found  in  Ireland  wis 
hanged,  and  five  pounds  paid  to  the  informer. 

*' About  the  year  1652  and  1653,**  sap 
Colonel  Lawrence  in  his  Inltrttte  of  JnUnd. 
**  the  plague  and  famine  had  so  swept  atrar 
whole  counties,  that  a  man  might  truvel  twentr 
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Of  thirty  mfles  and  not  see  a  living  creature, 
either  man,  or  beast,  or  bird, — they  being  all 
dead,  or  had  quitted  those  desolate  places. 
Oar  soldiers  would  tell  stories  of  the  places 
where  they  saw  smoke-*it  was  so  rare  to  see 
either  smoke  by  day,  or  fire  or  candle  by  night" 
In  this  manner  did  the  Irish  live  and  die  under 
Cromwell,  suffering  by  the  sword,  famine,  pesti- 
lenee,  and  persecution,  beholding  the  confisca- 
tion of  a  kingdom  and  the  banishment  of  a 
race.  **  &o  &ai  there  perished  (sajrs '  8.  W. 
Petry)  in  the  year  1641, 650,000  human  beings, 
whose  blood  somebody  must  atone  for  to  God 
ud  the  king!  I" 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  by  the  Act  of  Set- 
dement,  four  millions  and  a  half  of  acres  were 
for  ever  taken  from  the  Irish.  "This  country," 
says  the  Earl  of  Essex,  lord-lieutenant  in  1675, 
"has  been  perpetually  rent  and  torn,  since  his 
majesty's  restoration.  I  can  compare  it  to 
aothing  better  than  the  flinging  the  reward  on 
the  death  of  a  deer  among  the  packs  of  hounds 
—where  every  one  pulls  and  tears  where  he 
can  lor  hiniself."  All  wool  grown  in  Ireland 
was,  by  act  of  Parliament,  compelled  to  be  sold 
to  Engiand;  and  Irish  cattle  were  excluded 
from  England.  The  English,  however,  were 
plea.^  to  accept  80,000  head  of  cattle,  sent  as 
a  gilt  firora  Ireland  to  the  sufferers  in  the  great 
fire !— and  the  first  day  of  the  sessions,  after 
this  act  of  munificence,  the  Parliament  passed 
fresh  acts  of  ezelnsion  against  the  productions 
of  that  country. 

^  Among  the  many  anomalous  situations  in 
which  the  Irish  have  been  placed,  by  those 
'  marriage  vows,  false  as  dicers'  oaths,'  which 
biud  their  country  to  England,  the  dilemma  in 
which  they  found  themselves  at  the  Kevolution 
was  not  the  least  perplexing  or  cruel.*  If  they 
were  loyal  to  the  Inng  de  jure,  they  were  hanged 
by  the  king,  de  facto ;  and  if  they  escaped  with 
life  from  the  king  de  facto,  it  was  but  to  be 
plundered  and  proscribed  by  the  king  dejure 
afterwards. 

"Hac  gnKT  ditque  nctr  coeant  mercade  ■uOTum.*'— 

ViBOIL. 

r 

**  fa  a  manner  bo  smnmaiy,  prompt,  and  high-mettled, 
*Twtxt  fkther  aad  Bon-ln-law  matten  were  eettled/* 

''In  fact,  most  of  the  outlawries  in  Ireland 
were  for  treason  committed  the  very  day  on 
which  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  ac- 
cepted the  crown  in  the  banquetiug-house ; 
though  the  news  of  this  event  could  not  possi- 
bly have  reached  the  other  side  of  the  Chan- 
nel on  the  same  day,  and  the  lord-lieutenant 
of  King  James,  with  an  army  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence, was  at  that  time  in  actnal  possession  of 
the  government^ — ^so  little  was  common  sense 
consulted,  or  the  mere  decency  of  forms  ob- 
served by  that  rapacious  spirit,  which  nothing 
less  than  the  confiscation  of  the  whde  island 
could  satisfy ;  and  which  having,  in  the  reign 

*  **  Among  the  persona  most  pazzled  and  perplexed  by 
the  two  oppotfte  royal  clalnu  on  thctr  allegiance,  were 
the  dergymen  of  the  eetaUiihed  church ;  who,  haTing 
finrt  pfayed  for  King  Jamea  aa  their  lawftil  sovereign,  as 
■oon  as  William  was  proclairoedf  took  to  proving  for  Atsi; 
but  again,  on  the  saecett  of  the  Jacobite  forces  hn  the 
<K>ftb,  very  prudently  prayed  for  King  James  once  more, 
lilt  the  arrival  of  Scbomberg,  when,  as  fltr  as  his  <iaar- 
i^n  resclied,  they  returned  to  praying  for  King  William 
««wn/ 


of  James  L  and  at  the  restoration,  despoilea 
the  natives  of  no  less  than  ten  millions  six 
hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  acres,  now  added  to  its  plunder 
one  million  sixty  thousand  seven  hundred  an^ 
ninety«two  acres  more,  being  the  amount,  alto 
gether,  (according  to  Lord  Clare's  calculation) 
of  the  whole  super^cial  contents  of  the  island 

''Thus  not  only  had  all  Ireland  suffered  con- 
fiscation in  the  course  of  this  century,  but  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  it  had  been  twice 
and  even  thrice  confiscated.  Well  might  Lord 
Clare  say,  <  that  the  situation  of  the  Irish  na* 
tion,  at  the  revolution,  stands  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  the  inhabited  world.' "—^pp«  11 1 
— lia) 

By  the  articles  of  liimeriek,  the  Irish  were 
promised  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion . 
but  from  that  period  till  the  year  1786,  every 
year  produced  some  fresh  penalty  against  tha* 
religion—some  liberty  was  abridged,  some 
right  impaired,  or  some  suffering  increased. 
By  acts  in  King  William's  reign,  they  were 
prevented  from  being  solicitors.  No  Catholic 
was  allowed  to  marry  a  Protestant ;  and  any 
Catholic  who  sent  a  son  to  Catholic  countries 
for  education  was  to  forfeit  all  his  lands.  In 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  any  son  of  a  Catho- 
lic who  chose  to  turn  Protestant  got  possession 
of  his  father's  estate.  No  Papist  was  allowed 
to  purchase  freehold  property,  or  to  take  a 
lease  for  more  than  thirty  years.  If  a  Protest- 
ant dies  intestate,  the  estate  is  to  go  to  the 
next  Proteatant  heir,  though  all  to  the  tenth 
generation  should  be  Catholic.  In  the  same 
manner,  if  a  Catholic  dies  intestate,  his  estate 
is  to  go  to  the  next  Protestant  No  Papist  is 
to  dwell  in  Limerick  or  Galway.  No  Papist 
is  to  take  an  annuity  for  life.  The  widow  of 
a  Papist  turning  Protestant  to  have  a  portion 
of  the  chattels  of  deceased,  in  spite  of  any  will. 
Every  Papist  teaching  schools  to  be  presented 
as  a  regular  Popish  convict.  Prices  of  catch- 
ing Catholic  priests  fh>m  50s.  to  10/.,  accord- 
ing to  rank.  Papists  are  to  answer  all  ques- 
tions respecting  other  Papists,  or  to  be  com- 
mitted to  jail  for  twelve  months.  No  trust  to 
be  undertaken  for  Papists.  No  Papist  to  be 
on  grand  juries.  Some  notion  may  be  formed 
of  the  spirit  of  those  times,  from  an  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  ''that  the  sergeant-at- 
arms  should  take  into  custody  all  Papists  that 
should  presume  to  eome  into  the  gaUeryr 
(ComtnoH^  Journal,  voL  iii.  foL  976.)  During 
this  reign,  the  English  Parliament  legislated 
as  absolutely  for  Ireland  as  they  do  now  for 
Rutlandshire-— on  evil  not  to  be  complained 
of,  if  they  had  done  it  as  justly.  In  the  reign 
of  QeoTge  L  the  horses  of  Papists  were  seized 
for  the  militia,  and  rode  by  Protestants ,  towards 
which  the  Catholics  paid  double,  and  were 
compelled  to  find  Protestant  substitutes.  They 
igere  prohibited  from  voting  at  vestnes,  or 
being  high  or  petty  constables.  An  act  of  the 
English  Parliament  in  this  reign  opens  as 
follows :— ^  Whereas  attempts  have  been  lately 
made  to  shake  off  the  subjection  of  Ireland  to 
the  imperial  crown  of  these  realms,  be  it  eu 
acted,*^  &c.  Ac,  In  the  reign  of  George  11 
four-sixths  of  the  population  were  cut  off  frorr 
the,  rights  of  voting  at  elections,  bv  the  neces 
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stty  under  which  they  were  placed  of  taking 
the  oath  of  supremacy.  Barristers  and  soli* 
citors  marrying  Catholics  are  exposed  to  all 
the  penalties  of  Catholics.  Persons  robbed  by 
piivateers  during  a  war  with  a  Catholic  state, 
are  to  be  indemnified  by  a  levy  on  the  Catholic 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood.  All  mar- 
riages between  Catholics  and  Protestants  are 
annulled.  All  Popish  priests  celebrating  them 
are  to  be  hanged.  **  This  system"  (says  Ar- 
thur Young)  **  has  no  other  tendency  than  that 
of  driving  out  of  the  kingdom  all  the  personal 
wealth  of  the  Catholics,  and  extinguishing 
their  industry  within  it !  and  the  face  of  the 
country,  ereir  object  which  presents  itself  to 
travellers,  tea  him  how  effectually  this  has 
been  done."—- Youn^'f  Tour  in  Ireland,  voL  ii. 
p.  48. 

Such  is  the  history  of  Ireland — ^for  we  are 
now  at  our  own  times ;  and  the  only  remain- 
ing question  is,  whether  the  system  of  improve- 
ment and  conciliation  begun  in  the  reign  of 
George  IIL  shall  be  pursued,  and  the  remain- 
ing incapacities  of  the  Catholics  removed,  or 
all  these  concessions  be  made  insignificant  by 
an  adherence  to  thaf  spirit  of  proscription 
which  they  professed  to  abolish  1  Looking  to 
the  sense  and  reason  of  the  thing,  and  to  the 
ordinary  working  of  humanity  and  justice, 
when  assisted,  as  they  are  here,  by  self-interest 
and  worldly  policy,  it  might  seem  absurd  to 
doubt  of  the  result.  But  looking  to  the  facts 
and  the  persons  by  which  we  are  now  sur- 
rounded, we  are  constrained  to  say  that  we 
greatly  fear  that  these  incapacities  never  will 
be  removed,  till  they  are  removed  by  fear. 
What  else,  indeed,  can  we  expect  when  we  see 
them  opposed  by  such  enlightened  men  as  Mr. 
Pe<:l — faintly  assisted  by  men  of  such  admira- 
ole  genius  as  Mr.  Canning — ^when  royal  dukes 
COD  sider  it  as  a  compliment  to  the  memory  of 
their  fathers  to  continue  this  miserable  system 
of  bigotry  and  exclusion, — when  men  act  igno- 
miniously  and  contemptibly  on  this  question, 
whc>  do  so  on  no  other  question, — when  al- 
mo&  t  the  only  persons  zealously  opposed  to 
this  general  baseness  and  fatuity  are  a  few 
whigs  and  reviewers,  or  here  and  there  a  vir- 
tuous poet,  like  Mr.  Moore  ?  We  repeat  again, 
that  the  measure  never  will  be  effected  but  by 
fear.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  our  just  and 
necessary  wars,  the  Irish  Catholics  will  com- 
pel this  country  to  grant  them  a  great  deal 
more  than  they  at  present  require,  or  even 
contemplate.  We  regret  most  severely  the 
protraction  of  the  disease,  and  the  danger  of 
the  remedy ; — ^but  in  this  way  it  is  that  hiunan 
affairs  are  carried  on ! 

We  are  soriy  we  have  nothing  for  which  to 
praise  the  administration  on  the  subject  of  the 
Catholic  question — ^but,  it  is  but  justice  to  say, 
that  they  have  been  very  zealous  and  active  in 
detecting  fiscal  abuses  in  Ireland,  in  improving 
mercantile  regulations,  and  in  detecting  Irish 
jobs.  The  commission  on  which  Mr.  Wallace 
presided  has  been  of  the  greatest  possible 
utility,  and  does  infinite  credit  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  name  of  Mr.  Wallace,  in  any  com- 
mission, has  now  become  a  pledge  to  the  pub- 
lic that  there  is  a  real  intention  to  investigate 


and  correct  abuse.  He  stands  in  the  si  regular 
predicament  of  being  equally  trusted  by  the 
rulers  and  the  ruled.  It  is  a  new  era  in  go- 
vernment, when  such  men  are  called  mco 
action ;  and,  if  there  were  not  proclaimed  and 
fatal  limits  to  that  ministerial  liberality — which, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  we  welcome  without  a  grudge, 
and  praise  without  a  sneer — we  might  yet 
hope  that,  for  the  sake  of  mere  consistency, 
they  might  be  led  to  falsify  our  forebodings. 
But  alas !  there  are  motives  more  immediate, 
and  therefore  irresistible ;  and  the  time  is  not 
yet  come,  when  it  will  be  believed  easier  to 
govern  Ireland  by  the  love  of  the  many  than  by 
the  power  of  the  few — ^when  the  paltry  and 
dangerous  machinery  of  bigoted  (action  and 
prostituted  patronage  may  be  dispensed  with, 
and  the  vessel  of  the  state  be  propelled  by  the 
natural  current  of  popular  interests  and  the 
breath  of  popular  applause.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  gracing 
our  conclusion  with  the  following  beautifal 
passage,  in  which  the  author  alludes  lo  the 
hopes  that  were  raised  at  another  great  era  d 
partial  concession  and  liberality^tbat  of  ibc 
revolution  of  1782, — ^when,  also,  benefits  were 
conferred  which  proved  abortive  because  thej 
were  incomplete — and  balm  poured  into  the 
wound,  where  the  envenomed  shaft  was  yet  left 
to  rankle. 

**  And  here,"  says  the  gallant  Captain  Rock,— 
''as  the  free  confession  of  weaknesses  consti- 
tutes the  chief  charm  and  use  of  biography— 1 
will  candidly  own  that  the  dawn  of  prosperitj 
and  concord,  which  I  now  saw  breaking  oTer 
the  fortunes  of  my  country,  so  dazzled  and  de- 
ceived my  youthful  eyes,  and  so  unsettled  every 
hereditary  notion  of  what  I  owed  to  my  naae 
and  family,  that — shall  I  confess  it!— I  erea 
hailed  with  pleasure  the  prospects  of  peace 
and  freedom  that  seemed  opening  around  me; 
nay,  was  ready,  in  the  boyish  enthusiasm  of 
the  moment,  to  sacrifice  all  my  own  persoa&I 
interest  in  all  future  riots  and  rebellions*  to  the 
one  bright,  seducing  object  of  my  country's 
liberty  and  repose. 

**  When  I  contemplated  such  a  man  as  the 
venerable  Charlemont,  whose  nobility  was  to 
the^people  like  a  fort  over  a  valley— elevated 
above  them  solely  for  their  defence ;  who  in- 
troduced the  polish  of  the  courtier  into  the 
camp  of  the  freeman,  and  served  his  conoiiy 
with  all  that  pure,  Platonic  devotion,  which  a 
true  knight  in  the  times  of  chivalry  proffered 
to  his  mistress  v^when  I  listened  to  the  elo- 
quence of  Grattan,  the  very  music  of  freedom— 
her  first,  fresh  matin  song,  alter  a  long  nifbt 
of  slavery,  degradation,  and  sorrow ; — ^when  I 
saw  the  bright  offerings  whicn  he  brought  to 
the  shrine  of  his  country, — ^wisdom,  genios, 
courage,  and  patience,  invigorated  and  embel- 
lished by  all  those  social  and  domestic  virtoes, 
without  which  the  loftiest  talents  stand  isolated 
in  the  moral  waste  around  them,  like  the  pillars 
of  Palmyra  towering  in  a  wilderness  I— when 
I  reflected  on  all  this,  it  not  only  disheartened 
me  for  the  mission  of  discord  which  I  had  no- 
dertaken,  but  made  me  secretly  hope  that  ii 
might  be  rendered  unnecessary;  and  that  a 
country,  which  could  pr^^inee  ? uch  men  and 
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MUere  such  a  rarolation,  might  yet — ^in  spite 
of  tbe  joint  efforts  of  the  goTernment  and  my 
funily^-take  her  rank  in  the  scale  of  nations, 
md  be  happy ! 

"  My  father,  however,  who  saw  the  momen- 
(ary  dasle  by  which  I  was  affected,  soon  drew 
me  ont  of  this  false  light  of  hope  m  wnicn  I 
la;  bftskiDg,  and  set  the  truth  before  me  in  a 
way  but  too  convincing  and  ominous.  '  Be 
not  deceived,  boy,'  he  would  say,  *  by  the  fal- 
Iietotts  appearances  before  you.  Eminently 
|re«:  and  good  as  is  the  man  to  whom  Ireland 


owes  this  short  era  of  glory,  oitr  work,  believe 
me,  will  last  longer  than  his.  We  have  a 
power  on  our  side  that  'will  not  willingly  let 
us  die;'  and,  long  after  Grattan  shall  have 
disappeared  from  aarth, — ^like  that  arrow  shot 
into  the  clouds  by  Alcestes,  effecting  nothing 
but  leaving  a  long  train  of  light  behind  him,— • 
the  family  of  the  Rocks  will  continue  to  flourish 
in  all  their  native  glory,  upheld  by  the  ever- 
watchful  care  of  the  legislature,  and  foster* 
ed  by  that  *  nursing-mother  of  Liberty,'  the 
Church.' " 


GRANBY/ 

[Edinbvboh  Rsvixw,  1626.] 


TiiBi  is  nothing  more  amusing  in  the  spec- 
tacles of  the  present  day,  than  to  see  the  Sir 
Johsj  and  Sir  Thomases  of  the  House  of  Com- 
Dou  stnick  aghast  by  the  useful  science  and 
wise  no7elties  of  Mr.  Huskisson  and  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  Treason,  Disaffection, 
Atheism,  Republicanism,  and  Socinianism— 
the  great  gnns  in  the  Noodle's  park  of  artillery 
—they  cannot  bring  to  bear  upon  these  gentle- 
neiL  E?en  to  charge  with  a  regiment  of  an- 
eestora  is  not  quite  so  efficacious  as  it  used  to 
be;  and  all  that  remains,  therefore,  is  to  rail 
against  Peter  M'CulIoch  and  political  econo- 
my! In  the  mean  time,  day  aAer  day,  down 
goes  one  piece  of  nonsense  or  another.  The 
most  approved  trash,  and  the  most  trusty  cla- 
mours, are  found  to  be  utterly  powerless.  Two- 
penny Uuints  and  trumpery  truisms  have  lost 
their  destructive  omnipotence;  and  the  ez- 
hansted  commonplace-man,  and  the  afflicted 
fool,  moan  over  the  ashes  of  imbecility,  and 
itrew  flowers  on  the  urn  of  ignorance !  Gene- 
ral SUiot  found  the  London  tailors  in  a  state 
Qfmmiiiy,and  he  raised  from  them  a  regiment 
of  light  cavalry,  which  distinguished  itself  in 
&  very  striking  manner  at  the  battle  of  Minden. 
In  homble  imitation  of  this  example,  we  shall 
mil  ourselves  of  the  present  political  disaf- 
fection and  unsatisfactory  idleness  of  many 
men  of  rank  and  consequence,  to  request  their 
B^tion  to  the  Novel  of  Oranby— written,  as 
*«  haye  heard,  by  a  young  gentleman  of  the 
BUie  of  Ltster,'!'  ^^^  ivoxa  which  we  have  de- 
rived a  considerable  deal  of  pleasure  and  en- 
tertainment 

The  main  question  as  to  a  novel  is—did  it 
amosel  vere  you  surprised  at  dinner  coming 
*o  soon!  did  yon  mistake  eleven  for  ten,  and 
iwelre  for  eleven  1  were  you  too  late  to  dress  1 
and  did  you  sit  up  beyond  the  usual  hour  1  If 
t  aoTel  produces  these  effects,  it  is  good ;  if  it 
Boes  not-^story,  language,  love,  scandal  itself, 
cannot  save  it.  It  is  only  meant  to  please ;  and 
tt  most  do  that,  or  it   does .  nothing.    Now 

A  Jfowi  f«  Thru  Vtiwmu.    London,  Col- 

tThis  ic  the  gentleman  who  now  keeps  the  keyt  of 
ua  ud  Death,  Uie  Janitor  of  the  worid. 


Granby  seems  to  us  to  answer  this  test  ex 
tremely  well;  it  produces  unpunctuality, makes 
the  reader  too  late  for  dinner,  impatient  of  con- 
tradiction, and  inattentive^-even  if  a  bishop 
is  making  an  observation,  or  a  gentleman 
lately  from  the  Pyramids,  or  the  Upper  Cata- 
racts, is  let  loose  upon  the  drawing-room.  The 
objection,  indeed,  to  these  compositions,  when 
they  are  well  done,  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  do 
any  thing,  or  perform  any  human  duty,  while 
we  are  engaged  in  them.  Who  can  read  Mr. 
Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  or  extract  the  root  ot 
an  impossible  quantity,  or  draw  up  a  bond, 
when  he  is  in  the  middle  of  Mr.  Trebeck  and 
Lady  Charlotte  Duncan  t  How  can  the  boy*s 
lesson  be  heard,  about  the  Jove-nourished 
Achilles,  or  his  six  miserable  verses  upon  Dido 
be  corrected,  when  Henry  Oranby  and  Mr. 
Courtenay  are  both  making  love  to  Miss  Jer- 
myn!  Common  life  palls  in  the  middle  of 
these  artificial  scenes.  All  is  emotion  when 
the  book  is  open — all  dull,  flat,  and  feeble  when 
it  is  shut. 

Oranby,  a  young  man  of  no  profession,  living 
with  an  old  uncle  in  the  country,  falls  in  love 
with  Miss  Jermyn,and  Miss  Jermyn  with  him; 
but  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Jermyn,  as  the 
young  gentleman  is  not  rich,  having  discover 
ed,  by  long  living  in  the  world  and  patient 
observation  of  its  ways,  that  young  people  are 
commonly  Malthus-proof  and  have  children, 
and  that  young  and  old  must  eat,  very  naturally 
do  what  they  can  to  discourage  the  union.  The 
young  people,  however,  both  go  to  town— -meet 
at  balls — aflutter,  blush,  look  and  cannot  speak 
— speak  and  cannot  look, — suspect,  misinter- 
pret, are  sad  and  mad,  peevish  and  jealous, 
fond  and  foolish;  but  the  passion,  after  all, 
seems  less  near  to  its  accomplishment  at  the 
end  of  the  season  than  the  beginning.  The 
uncle  of  Oranby,  however,  dies,  and  leaves  to 
his  nephew  a  statement  accompanied  with  the 
requisite  proofs--that  Mr.Tyrrel,the  supposed 
son  of  Lord  Malton,  is  illegitimate,  and  that 
he,  Oranby,  is  the  heir  to  Lord  Malton's  for- 
tune. The  second  volume  is  now  far  advanced^ 
and  it  is  time  for  Lord  Malton  to  die.  Accord- 
ingly Mr.  Lister  very  judiciously  despalcbaa 
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him;  Ortnbjr  inheriis  the  estate—bis  rirtues 
(for  what  shows  off  yirtne  like  laodt)  are 
discovered  by  the  Jermyns— and  they  marry  in 
the  last  act. 

Upon  this  sleader  story,<he  atxthor  has  sac- 
eeeded  in  making  a  very  agreeable  and  inte- 
resting novel ;  and  he  has  saceeeded»  we  think, 
chiefly,  by  the  very  easy  and  natural  picture 
of  manners,  as  they  really  exist  among  the 
upper  classes ;  by  the  description  of  new  cha- 
racters judiciously  drawn  and  faithfully  pre* 
served ;  and  by  the  introduction  of  many  strik- 
ing and  well-managed  incidents ;  and  we  are 
particularly  struck  throughout  the  whole  with 
the  discretion  and  good  sense  of  the  author. 
He  is  never  mmioui ;  there  is  nothing  in  ex- 
cess ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fancy  and  a  great 
deal  of  spirit  at  work,  but  a  directing  and 
superintending  judgment  rarely  quits  him. 

We  would  instance,  as  a  proof  of  bis  tact 
and  talent,  the  visit  at  Lord  Daven  try's,  and 
the  description  of  characters  of  which  the  party 
is  composed.  There  are  absolutely  no  events ; 
nobody  runs  away,  goes  mad,  or  dies.  There 
is  little  of  love,  or  of  hatred ;  no  great  passion 
comes  into  play ;  but  nothing  can  be  farther 
removed  from  dulness  and  insipidity.  Who 
has  ever  lived  in  the  world  without  oAen 
nieeting  the  Miss  ClifUins  ? 

**The  Miss  Cliftons  were  good-humoured 
girls ;  not  handsome,  but  of  pleasing  manners, 
and  sufficiently  clever  to  keep  up  the  ball  of 
conversation  very  agreeably  for  an  occasional 
half  hour.  They  were  always  au  cpurant  du 
jour,  and  knew  and  saw  the  first  of  every  thing 
— ^were  in  the  earliest  confidence  of  many  a 
bride  elect,  and  could  frequently  tell  that  a 
marriage  was  'off*  long  after  it  had  been  an- 
nounced as  *on  the  tapis'  in  the  morning 
papers — always  knew  something  of  the  new 
opera,  or  the  new  Scotch  novel,  before  any 
body  else  did— were  the  first  who  made  fizgigs, 
or  acted  charades-— contrived  to  have  private 
views  of  most  exhibitions,  and  were  supposed 
lo  have  led  the  fashionable  throng  to  the 
Caledonian  Chapel,  Cross  Street,  Hatton  Gar- 
den. Their  employments  were  like  those  of 
most  other  girls;  they  sang,  played,  drew, 
rode,  re^d  occasionally,  spoiled  much  muslin, 
manufactured  purses^  hajidscreens,  and  reti- 
cules for  a  repository,  and  transcribed  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  music  out  o[  large  fair 
print  into  diminutive  manuscript. 

"  Miss  Clifton  was  clever  and  accomplished; 
rather  cold,  but  very  conversable;  collected 
seals,  franks,  and  anecdotes  of  the  day ;  and 
was  a  greater  retailer  of  the  latter.  Anne  was 
odd  and  entertaining ;  was  a  formidable  quiz- 
zer,  and  no  mean  caricaturist;  liked  fun  in 
most  shapes;  and  next  to  making  people 
laugh,  had  rather  they  stared  at  what  she  said. 
Maria  was  the  echo  of  the  other  two:  vouched 
for  all  Miss  Clifton's  anecdotes,  and  led  the 
laugh  at  Anne's  repartees.  They  were  plain, 
and  they  knew  it;  and  cared  less  about  it  than 
young  ladies  ususity  do.  Their  plainness, 
however,  would  have  been  Jess  striking,  but 
for  that  hard,  pale,  par-boiled  town  look,— that 
*(tamp  of  fashion,  with  which  late  hours  and 
»v>t  rooms  generally  endow  the  female  face." 
—(pp.  103—105.) 


Having  in^oduced  our  reader  to  the 
CUftons,  we  must  make  him  aequaioled  with 
Mr.  Trebeck,  one  of  those  univenaUy  appca^ 
ing  gentlemen  and  tremendous  table  tyninas 
by  whom  Londoa  society  is  so  frequec:  Uy  go 
vemed><- 

"Mr.  Trebeck  had  great  powers  of  eireri 
tainment,  and  ^,  keen  and  lively  turn  for 
satire;  and  could  talk  down  his  superioi^ 
whether  in  rank  or  talent,  with  very  imposing 
confidence.  He  saw  the  advantages  of  beiig 
formidable,  and  observed  with  derision  how 
those  whose  malignity  he  pampered  with 
ridicule  of  others,  vainly  thought  to  purchase 
by  subserviency  exemption  for  themselves. 
He  had  sounded  the  gullibility  of  the  world; 
knew  the  precise  current  value  of  pretension ; 
and  soon  found  himself  the  acknowledged 
umpire,  the  last  appeal,  of  many  eouteuted 
followers. 

**  He  seldom  conunitted  himself  by  praise  or 
recommendation,  but  rather  left  his  example 
and  adoption  to  work  its  way.  A  s  for  censure 
he  had  both  ample  and  witty  store ;  but  here 
too  he  often  husbanded  his  remarks,  and  where 
it  was  needless  or  dangerous  to  define  a  fault, 
could  check  admiration  by  an  incredaloos 
smile,  and  depress  pretensions  of  a  season's 
standing  by  the  raising  of  an  eyebrow.  He 
had  a  quick  perception  of  the  foibles  of  others, 
and  a  keen  relish  for  bantering  and  exposing 
them.  No  keeper  of  a  menagerie  could  better 
show  off  a  monkey  than  he  could  an  '  original' 
He  could  ingeniously  cause  the  unconticious 
subject  to  place  his  own  absurdities  in  the 
best  point  of  view,  and  would  cloak  his  deri- 
sion under  the  blandest  cajolery.  Imitators  be 
loved  much;  but  to  baffle  them — ^more.  He 
loved  to  turn  upon  the  luckless  adopters  of 
his  last  folly,  and  see  them  precipitately  back 
out  of  the  scrape  into  which  himself  ^d  led 
them. 

<*In  the  art  of  cutting  he  shone  unrivalled: 
he  knew  the  'when,'  the  'where,'  and  the 
'  how.*    Without  affecting  useless  short-sight- 
edness, he  could  assume  that  cahn  but  wan- 
dering ?aze  which  veers,  as  if  unconsciouslf, 
round  tne  proscribed  individual;  neither  fix- 
ing, nor  to  be  fixed ;  not  looking  on  vacancy, 
nor  on  any  one  object ;  neither  occupied  Dor 
abstracted ;  a  look  which  perhaps  excuses  yon 
to  the  person  cut,  and,  at  any  rate,  prevents 
him  from  accosting  you.    Originality  was  his 
idol.    He  wished  to  astonish,  even  if  he  dii 
nm  amuse ;  and  had  rather  say  a  silly  thing 
than  a  commonplace  one.    He  was  led  by  this 
sometimes  even  to  approach  the  verge  of 
rudeness  and  vulgarity ;  but  he  had  consider 
able  tact,  and  a  happy  hardihood,  which  gene* 
rally  carried  him  through  the  difficulties  iuio 
which  his  fearless  love  of  originality  brooght 
him.    Indeed,  he  well  knew  Aat  what  would, 
in  the  present  condition  of  his  reputation,  be 
scouted  in  any  body  ehe,  would  pass  current 
with  the  world  in  him.    Such  was  the  fa^ 
famed  and  redoubtable  Mr.  Trebeck."— (ppt 
109— 1 1«.) 

This  sketch  we  think  exceedingly  dever. 
But  we  are  not  sure  that  its  merit  is  fully  soi* 
tained  by  the  actual  presentment  of  its  sobjeci 
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Be  fflakf 8  his  debat  at  dinner  rery  character* 
istieally,  by  gtidinf:  in  quietly  alter  it  is  half 
ofer;  bat  in  the  dialogue  which  follows  with 
Miss  Jennyn,  he  seems  to  ns  a  little  too  reso- 
lutely witty,  and  somewhat  idlectedly  odd — 
dKTOgh  the  whole  scene  is  executed  with  spirit 
ind  talent 

"The  duke  had  been  discoursing  on  cookery, 
when  Mr.  lYebeck  turned  to  her,  and  asked  in 
a  tov  tone  if  she  had  ever  met  the  duke  befpre 
—'I  assure  you/  said  he,  'that  upon  thai  sub- 
ject he  is  well  worth  attending  to.    He  is  sup- 
posed to  possess  more  true  science  than  any 
amateur  of  his  day.    By  the  bye,  what  is  the 
dish  before  you  1     It  looks  well,  and  I  see  you 
are  eating  some  of  it    Let  me  recommend  it 
to  him  upon  your  authority ;  I  dare  not  upon 
my  own.'— 'Then  pray  do  not  use  mine.* — 
*Yes,  I  will,  with  your  permission;  I'll  tell 
him  yon  thought,  by  what  dropped  from  him 
m  conversation,  that  it  would  exactly  suit  the 
Cenias  of  his  taste.    Shall  II    Yes.— Duke,' 
(raising  his  Toice  a  little,  and  speaking  across 
the  table,)—*  Oh,  no !  how  can  you  t'— ^  Why 
Qott— Duke/  (with  a  glance    at  Caroline,) 
'vill  you  allow  me  to  take  wine  with  you  V — 
•I  thought,*  said  she,  relieved  from  her  trepida- 
tion, and  laughing  slightly, '  vou  would  never 
iay  any  thing  so  very  strange.*—*  You  have  too 
l^ood  an  opinion  of  me ;  I  blush  for  my  un- 
vorthiness.   But  confess,  that  in  fact  yon  were 
rather  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  being  held  up  to 
soch  a  critic  as  the  recommender  of  a  bad 
dish.'— 'Oh,  no,  I  was  not  thinking  of  that; 
bnt  I  hardly  know  the  duke:   and  it  would 
bave seemed  so  odd;  and  perhaps  he  might 
have  thought  that  I  had  really  told  you  to  say 
somethingof  that  kind-' — ^*  Of  course  he  would; 
but  yon  must  not  suppose  that  he  would  have 
been  at  all  surprised  at  it    Fm  afraid  you  are 
Oct  avare  of  the  full  extent  of  your  privileges, 
^dare  not  conscious  how  many  things  young 
ladies  can,  and  may,  and  will  do.'—'  Indeed  I 
am  not-Hperhaps  you  will  instruct  me/ — *  Ah, 
I  never  do  that  for  any  body.    I  like  to  see 
yoQDg  ladies  instruct  themselves.    It  is  better 
^r  them,  and  much  more  amusing  to  me. 
"ttt,  however,  for  once  I  will  venture  to  tell 
joa,  that  a  very  competent  knowle(^e  of  the 
duties  of  women  may,  with  proper  attention, 
be  picked  up  in  a  ball  room.'— 'Then  I  hope/ 
«5^  she,  laughing, '  you  will  attribute  my  defi- 
ciency to  my  little  experience  of  ball.    I  have 
only  been  at  two.'—'  Only  two !  and  one  of 
"Mm  I  suppose  a  race  ball.    Then  you  have 
jot  yet  experienced  any  of  the  pleasures  of  a 
wndon  season  1    Never  had  the  dear  delight 
of  seeing  and  being 'seen,  in  a  well  of  tall 
People  at  a  rout,  or  passed  a  pleasant  hour  at 
J  ball  upon  a  staircase  1    I  envy  you.    You 
hare  much  to  enjoy/—'  You  do  not  mean  that 
i  really  have  1*-^  Yes— really.     But  let  me 
give  you  a  caution  or  two.   Never  dance  with 
^  man  without  first  knowing  his  character 
«M  eondition,  on  tiie  word  of  two  credible 
^perons.    At  balls,  too,  consider  what  you 
•ome  for— to  dance  of  course,  and  not  to  con- 
^*"«;  therefore,  never   talk   yourself,  nor 
•ncourage  if  in  others,'—^  Vm  afkuid  I  can  only 
-swer  for  myself.'-^  Why,  if  foolish,  well- 
■waning  people  will  choose  to  be  entertaining, 


I  question  if  yon  have  the  power  of  frowiung 
them  down  in  a  veiy  forbidden  manner;  but  I 
would  give  them  no  countenance  neverthe- 
less.*— *  Your  advice  seems  a  little  ironioal.'— > 

*  Oh,  you  may  either  follow  it  or  reverse  i^— 
that  is  its  chief  beauty.  It  is  equally  good 
taken  either  way/*-AAer  a  slight  pause,  be 
continued—' I  hope  you  do  not  sing,  or  play, 
or  draw,  or  do  any  thing  that  every  body  els/; 
does.'— 'I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  I  do  a 
little — ^very  little — ^in  each.'-**  I  understand 
your  **  very  little :"  I'm  afraid  you  are  aocom* 

Slished.' — *You  need  have  no  fear  of  thaL 
Int  why  are  yon  an  enemy  to  all  accomplish* 
ments  1  w  All  aecomplishments  1  Nay,  surely, 
you  do  not  think  me  an  enemy  to  all  1  What 
can  you  possibly  take  me  for?'— 'I  do  not 
know/  said  she,  laughing  slightly.— ^  Yes,  I  see 
you  do  not  know  exactly  what  to  make  of  me 
—and  you  are  not  without  your  apprehensions. 
I  can  perceive  that,  though  you  try  to  conceal 
them.— But  never  mind.  I  am  a  safe  person 
to  sit  near— sometimes.  I  am  to-day.  This  is 
one  of  my  lucid  intervals.  I'm  much  better, 
thanks  to  my  keeper.  There  he  is,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table — ^the  tall  man  in  black/ 
(pointing  out  Mr.  Bennet,)  '  a  highly  respect- 
able kind  of  person.  I  came  with  him  here 
for  change  of  air.  tt)w  do  you  think  I  look 
at  present !'— Caroline  could  not  answ^  him 
for  laughing.— 'Nay/  said  he,  'it  is  cruel  to 
laugh  on  such  a  subject.  It  is  yery  hard  that 
you  should  do  that,  and  misrepresent  my 
meaning  too.'— ^  Well  then/  said  Caroline, 
resuming  a  respectable  portion  of  gravity, 

*  that  I  may  not  be  guilty  of  that  again,  what 
accomplishments  do  you  allow  to  be  tolerable!' 
— <  Let  me  see/  said  he,  with  a  look  of  consi* 
deration;  «you  may  play  a  waltz  with  one 
hand,  and  diuice  as  little  as  yon  think  conve- 
nient You  may  draw  caricatures  of  your 
intimate  friends.  You  may  not  sing  a  note  of 
Rossini;  nor  sketch  gateposts  and  donkeys 
after  nature.  You  may  sit  to  a  harp,  but  you 
need  not  play  it.  You  must  not  paint  minia* 
tures  nor  copy  Swiss  costumes.  But  you  mi^ 
manufacture  any  thing — from  a  cap  down  to 
a  pair  of  shoes— always  remembenng  that  the 
less  useful  your  work  the  better.  Can  you 
remember  all  this  T—^  I  do  not  know/  said 
she,  'it  comprehends  so  much;  and  I  am 
rather  puzzled  between  the  ''mays"  and  "mast 
nots/'  However,  it  seems,  according  to  your 
code,  that  very  little  is  to  be  required  of  me ; 
for  yon  have  not  mentioned  any  thing  that  I 
positively  mmH  do'— 'Ah,  well,  I  can  reduce 
all  to  a  very  small  compass.  You  must  be  an 
archeress  in  ^e  summer,  and  a  skater  in  the 
winter,  and  play  well  at  billiards  all  the  year; 
and  if  you  do  these  extremely  well,  my  admira^ 
tion  will  have  no  bounds.' — ^*I  believe  I  must 
forfeit  all  claim  to  your  admiration  then,  for 
unfortunately  I  am  not  so  gifted.'—*  Then  yon 
must  place  it  to  the  account  of  your  other 
gifts.'—*  Certainly— when  it  comes.'—*  Oh  it  is 
sure  to  come,  as  you  well  know  t  but,  never- 
theless, I  like  that  incredulous  look  extremely/ 
—He  then  turned  away,  thinking  probablv 
that  he  had  paid  her  the  compliment  of  sum 
cient  attention,  and  began  a  conversation  with 
the  duchess,  which  was  earned  9n  in  such  a 
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well-related  tinder  tone,  as  to  be  jperfeetly 
inaudible  to  any  bat  themselves."-~(pp.  92— 

990 
The  bustling  importance  of  Sir  Thomas 

Jermyn,  the  fat  duke  and  his  right  hand  man, 
the  blunt  toad-eater,  Mr.  Chgrlecote,  a  loud 
noisy  sportsman,  and  Lady  Jermyn's  vorldly 
prudence,  are  all  displayed  and  managed  with 
considerable  skill  and  great  power  of  amusing. 
One  little  sin  against  good  taste,  our  author 
sometimes  commits — an  error  from  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  is  not  exempt.  We  mean  the 
humour  of  giving  characteristic  names  to  per- 
sons and  places;  for  instance.  Sir  Thomas 
Jermyn  is  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  town 
of  Rottenborough.  This  very  easy  and  appel- 
lative jocularity  seems  to  us,  we  confess,  to 
savour  a  little  of  vulgaritv ;  and  is  therefore 
quite  as  unworthy  of  Mr.  Lister,  as  Dr.  Dryas- 
dust is  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  The  plainest 
names  which  can  be  found  (Smith,  Thomson, 
Johnson,  and  Simson,  always  excepted)  are 
the  best  for  novels.  Lord  Chesterton  we  have 
often  met  with ;  and  suffered  a  good  deal  from 
his  lordship:  a  heavy,  pompous,  meddling 
peer,  occupying  a  great  share  of  the  conversa- 
tion— ^saying  things  in  ten  words  which  re- 
quired only  two,  and  evidently  convinced  that 
he  is  making  a  great  impression ;  a  large  man, 
with  a  large  head,  and  very  landed  manner; 
knowing  enough  to  torment  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, not  to  instruct  them— the  ridicule  of 
young  ladies,  and  the  natur^  butt  and  target 
of  wit  It  is  easy  to  talk  of  carnivorous  ani- 
mals and  beasts  of  prey ;  but  does  such  a  man, 
who  lays  waste  a  whole  party  of  civilized 
beings  by  prosing,  reflect  upon  the  joy  he 
spoils,  and  the  misery  he  creates,  in  the  course 
of  his  life!  and  that  any  one  who  listens  to 
him  through  politeness,  would  prefer  tooth- 
ache or  earache  to  his  conversation  1  Does 
he  consider  the  extreme  uneasiness  which 
ensues,  when  the  company  have  discovered  a 
man  to  be  an  extremely  absurd  person,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
convey,  by  words  or  manner,  the  most  distant 
suspicion  of  the  discovery !  And  then,  who 
punishes  this  bore  t  What  sessions  and  what 
assizes  for  him  t  What  bill  is  found  against 
himi  Who  indicts  him?  When  the  judges 
have  gone  their  vernal  and  autumnal  rounds 
—the  sheep-stealer  disappears— the  swindler 
gets  ready  for  the  Bay — the  solid  parts  of  the 
murderer  are  preserved  in  anatomical  collec- 
tions. But,  after  twenty  years  of  crime,  the 
bore  is  discovered  in  the  same  house,  in  the 
same  attitude,  eating  the  same  soup, — ^unpu- 
nished, untried,  undissected — ^no  scaffold,  no 
skeleton — no  mob  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  to 
gape  over  his  last  dying  speech  and  confes- 
sion. 

The  scene  of  quizzing  the  country  neigh- 
bours is  well  imagined,  and  not  ill  executed; 
though  there  are  many  more  fortunate  pas- 
sages in  the  book.  The  elderly  widows  of  the 
metropolis  beg,  through  us,  to  return  their 
tlianks  to  Mr.  Lister  for  the  following  agree- 
able portrait  of  Mrs.  Dormer. 

**  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  pleasing 
example  than  Mrs.  Dormer,  of  that  much 
VlHIed  class  of  elderly  ladies  of  the  world* 


who  are  presumed  to  be  hajipy  only  at  tlM 
card   table;    to  grow  in  bitterness  as  they 
advanced  in  years,  and  to  haunt,  like  restless 
ghosts,    those   busy  circles   which    they  no 
longer  either  enliven  or  adorn.    Such  there 
may  be ;  but  of  these  she  was  not  one.    She 
was  the  frequenter  of  society,  but  not  its  slave. 
She  had  great  natural  benevolence  of  disposi- 
tion ;  a  friendly  vivacity  of  manners,  which 
endeared  her  to  the  young,  and  a  steady  good 
sense,  which  commanded  the  respect  of  her 
contemporaries ;  and  many,  who  did  not  agree 
with  her  on  particular  points,  were  willing  to 
allow  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  reason  ib 
Mrs.  Dormer's  prefwHca,    She  was,  perhaps,  a 
little  blind  to  the  faults  of  her  friends ;  a  defect 
of  which  the  world  could  not  cure  her;  but 
she  was  very  kind  to  their  virtues.    She  was 
fond  of  young  people,  and  had  an  unimpaired 
gaiety  about  her,  which  seemed  to  expand  in 
the  contact  with  them ;  and  she  was  anxious 
to  promote,  for  their  sake,  even  those  amQ:»e- 
ments  for  which  she  had  lost  all  taste  herself. 
She  was — ^but  after  all,  she  will  be  best  de- 
scribed by  negatives.    She  was  not  a  match- 
maker, or  mischief-maker;  nor  did  she  plome 
herself  upon  her  charity,  in  implicitly  belier- 
ing  only  just  half  of  what  the  world  says. 
She  was  no  retailer  of  scandalous  <o»  An,* 
She  did  not  combat  wrinkles  with  rouge;  nor 
did  she  labour  to  render  years  less  respected 
by  a  miserable  affectation  of  girlish  &shioDs. 
She  did  not  stickle  for  the  inviolable  exclusire- 
ness  of  certain  sects ;  nor  was  she  afraid  of 
being  known  tc  visit  a  friend  in  an  unfashion- 
able quarter  of  the  town.    She  was  no  wor- 
shipper of  mere  rank.    She  did  not  patronize 
oddities;  nor  sanction  those  who  delight  io 
braving  the  rules  of  common  decepcy.    She 
did  not  evince  her  sense  of  propriety,  b; 
shaking  hands  with  the  recent  defendant  ia  a 
crim.  con.  cause ;  nor  exhale  her  devotion  is 
Sunday  routs." — (pp.  243,  244.) 

Mrs.  Clotworthy,  we  are  afraid,  will  not  be 
quite  so  well  pleased  with  the  description  of 
her  rout  Mrs.  Clotworthy  is  one  of  those 
ladies  who  have  ices,  fiddlers,  and  fine  roomsi, 
but  no  fine  friends.  But  fine  friends  may 
always  be  had,  where  there  are  ices,  fiddlers, 
and  fine  rooms :  and  so,  with  ten  or  a  dozen 
stars  and  an  Oonalaska  chief;  and,  followed 
by  all  vicious  and  salient  London,  Mrs.  Clot- 
worthy takes  the  field. 

**  The  poor  woman  seemed  half  deed  trith 
fatigue  already ;  and  we  cannot  venture  to  say 
whether  the  prospect  of  five  hours  more  of 
this  high-wrought  enjoyment  tended  much  to 
brace  her  to  the  task.  It  was  a  brilliaat  si^ht, 
and  an  interesting  one,  if  it  could  have  bees 
viewed  from  some  fair  vantage  ground,  with 
ample  space,  in  coolness  and  in  quiet  Rank, 
beauty,  and  splendour,  were  richly  blended. 
The  gay  attire ;  the  glittering  jewels ;  the  more 
resplendent  features  they  adorned,  and  too 
frequently  the  rouged  cheek  of  the  sexsgc* 
narian ;  the  vigilant  chaperon ;  the  fair  hot 
languid  form  which  she  conducted ;  well  caiied 
heads,  well  propped  with  starch ;  well  vhis* 
kered  guardsmen;  and  here  and  there  fat, good* 
humoured,  elderly  genUemen,  with  stars  vp^ 
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Jieir  coats;— all  these  united  in  one  close 
medley — a  curious  piece  of  living  mosaic. 
Most  of  them  came  to  see  and  be  seen ;  some 
of  the  most  youthful  professedly  to  dance; 
yet  how  could  they  1  at  any  rate  they  tried^ — 
Tbey  stood,  if  they  could,  with  their  vis-i-vis 
laciflg  them,— «nd  sidled  across— «nd  back 
again,  and  made  one  step— K>r  two  if  there  was 
room,  to  the  right  or  left,  and  joined  hands, 
aad  set— perhaps,  and  turned  their  partners, 
or  dispensed  with  it  if  necessary— and  so  on 
b>  the  end  of  '  La  Finale  ;*  and  then  comes  a 
valtz  for  the  few  who  choose  it— and  then 
Another  squeezy  quadrille— and  so  on— and  on, 
till  the  weaiy  many  'leave  ample  room  and 
vn^  enough'  for  the  persevering  few  to  figure 
in  with  greater  freedom. 

»Bat  then  they  talk;  oh!  ay!  true,  we  must 
not  forget  the  charms  of  conversation*  And 
wfa&t  passes  between  nine-tenths  of  them! 
Remarks  on  the  heat  of  the  room ;  the  state 
of  the  crowd;  the  impossibility  of  dancing, 
and  the  propriety  nevertheless  of  attempting 
it;  that  on  last  Wednesday  was  a  bad  Almack's, 
and  on  Thursday  a  worse  Opera ;  that  the  new 
baileiis  supposed  to  be  good;  mutual  inquiries 
hov  thejr  Uke  Pasta,  or  Catalani,  or  whoever 
the  sjrren  of  the  dav  may  be;  whether  they 
hare  been  at  Lady  A.'s,  and  whether  they  are 
going  to  Mrs.  B.'s ;  whether  they  think  Miss 
Soch^^oe  handsome !  and  what  is  the  name 
of  the  gentleman  talking  to  her;  whether  Ros- 
sini's music  makes  the  best  quadrilles,  and 
whether  Collinet's  band  are  the  best  to  play 
them.  There  are  many  who  pay  in  better 
coin;  but  the  small  change  is  much  of  this 
description."— (L  349—251.) 

We  consider  the  following  description  of 
London,  as  it  appears  to  a  person  walking 
home  al\er  a  rout,  at  four  or  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  to  be  as  poetical  as  any  thing 
written  on  the  forests  of  Gaiana,  or  the  falls 
of  Niagara  >— 

"Granby  followed  them  with  his  eyes;  and 
now,  too  full  of  happiness  to  be  accessible  to 
any  feelings  of  jealousy  or  repining,  after  a 
short  reyerie  of  the  purest  satisfaction,  he  left 
the  ball,  and  sallied  out  into  the  fresh  cool  air 
of  a  summer  morning — suddenlv  passing  from 
the  red  glare  of  lamp-light,  to  the  clear  sober 
hrighti)^ss  of  returning  day.  He  walked  cheer- 
fol^  onward,  refreshed  and  exhilarated  by  the 
^r  of  morning,  and  interested  with  the  scene 
tnyond  him.  It  was  broad  day-light,  and  he 
▼ifwed  the  town  under  an  aspect  in  which  it 
is  alike  presented  to  the  late  retiring  votary 
of  pleasure,  and  to  the  early  rising  sons  of 
business.  He  stopped  on  the  pavement  of 
(Oxford  street,  to  contemplate  the  effect  The 
whole  extent  of  that  long  vista,  unclouded  by 
die  mid-day  smoke,  was  distinctly  visible  to 
his  eye  at  once.  The  houses  shrunk  to  half 
their  span,  while  the  few  visible  spires  of  the 
adjacent  churches  seemed^o  rise  less  distant 
^  before,  gaily  tipped  with  early  sunshine, 
aod  much  diminished  in  apparent  size,  but 
neighteued  in  distinctness  and  in  beauty.  Had 
It  not  been  for  the  cool  gray  tint  which  slightly 
'oingled  with  every  object,  the  brightness  was 
almost  that  of  noon.    But  the  life«  the  bustle 


the  busy  din,  the  flowing  tide  of  human  exist- 
ence,  were  all  wanting  to  complete  the  simili- 
tude. All  was  hushed  and  silent;  and  this 
mighty  receptacle  of  human  beings,  which  a 
few  short  hours  would  wake  into  active  energy 
and  motion,  seemed  like  a  city  of  the  dead. 

**  There  was  little  to  break  this  solemn  illu- 
sion. Around  were  the  monuments  of  human 
exertion,  but  the  hattls  which  formed  them 
were  no  longer  there.  Few,  if  any,  were  the 
symptoms  of  life.  No  sounds  were  heard  bu*. 
the  heavy  creaking  of  a  solitary  wagon ;  the 
twittering  of  an  occasional  sparrow ;  the  mo- 
notonous tone  of  the  drowsy  watchman ;  and 
the  distant  rattle  of  the  retiring  carriage,  fading 
on  the  ear  till  it  melted  into  silence :  and  the 
eye  that  searched  for  living  objects  fell  on 
nothing  but  the  grim  great-coated  guardian  of 
the  night,  muffled  up  into  an  appearance  of 
doubtful  character  between  bear  and  mar,  and 
scarcely  distinguishable,  by  the  colour  of  hit 
dress,  from  the  brown  flags  along  which  he 
sauntered."— (pp.  397—299.) 

One  of  the  most  prominent  characters  of 
the  book,  and  the  best  drawn,  is  that  of  Tyrrel, 
son  of  Lord  Malton,  a  noble  blackleg,  a  titled 
gamester,  and  a  profound  plotting  villain — a 
man,  in  comparison  of  whom,  nine-tenths  of 
the  persons  hung  in  Newgate  are  pure  and  per- 
fect. The  profound  dissimulation  and  wicked 
artifices  of  this  diabolical  person  are  painted 
with  great  energy  and  power  of  description. 
The  party  at  whist  made  to  take  in  Granby  is 
very  good,  and  that  part  of  the  story  where 
Granby  compels  Tyrrel  to  refund  what  he  has 
won  of  Courtenay  is  of  first-rate  dramatic  ex- 
cellence ;  and  if  any  one  wishes  for  a  short 
and  convincing  proof  of  the  powers  of  the 
writer  of  this  novel — ^to  that  scene  we  refer 
him.  It  shall  be  the  taster  of  the  cheese,  and 
we  are  convinced  it  will  sell  the  whole  article. 
We  are  so  much  struck  with  it,  that  we  advise 
the  author  to  consider  seriously  whether  he 
could  not  write  a  good  play.  It  is  many  years 
since  a  good  play  has  been  written.  It  is  about 
time,  judging  from  the  common  economy  of 
nature,  that  a  good  dramatic  writer  should  ap- 
pear. We  promise  Mr.  Lister  sincerely,  that 
the  Edinburgh  Review  shall  rapidly  undeceive 
him  if  he  mistakes  his  talents;  and  that  his 
delusion  shall  not  last  beyond  the  first  tragedy 
or  comedy. 

The  picture  at  the  exhibition  is  extremely 
well  managed,  and  all  the  various  love-tricks 
of  attempting  to  appear  indifferent,  are,  as 
well  as  we  can  remember,  from  the  life. 
But  it  is  thirty  or  forty  years  since  we  have 
been  in  love. 

The  horror  of  an  affectionate  and  dexterous 
mamma  is  a  handsome  young  man  without 
money :  and  the  following  lecture  deserves  to 
be  committed  to  memory  by  all  managing 
mothers,  and  repeated  at  proper  intervals  to 
the  female  progeny. 

"  *  True,  my  love,  but  understand  me.  I  don'' 
wish  you  positively  to  avoid  him.  I  would  not 
go  away,  tor  instance,  if  I  saw  him  coming,  or 
even  turn  my  head  that  I  might  not  see  him  as 
he  passed.  That  would  be  too  broad  and 
marked.    People  might  notice  it.     It  woulc 
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look  pwrtieuiar.  We  should  never  do  any  thing 
that  looks  parlieidar.  No»  I  would  answer  him 
civilly  and  composedly  whenever  he  spoke  to 
me,  and  then  pass  on>  just  as  you  might  in  the 
case  of  any  body  else.  But  I  leave  all  this  to 
your  own  tact  and  discretion,  of  which  nobody 
ha^  more  for  her  age.  I  am  sure  you  can 
enter  into  all  these  niceties,  and  that  my  obser- 
vations will  not  be  lost  upon  you.  And  now, 
my  love,  let  me  mention  another  thing.  You 
must  get  over  that  little  embarrassment  which 
I  see  you  show  whenever  you  meet  him.  It 
was  very  natural  and  excusable  the  first  time, 
consideringour  long  acquaintance  with  him  and 
the  Gener^:  but  we  must  make  our  conduct 
confonn  to  circumstances ;  so  try  to  get  the  bet- 
ter of  this  little  flutter :  it  does  not  look  well,  and 
might  be  observed*  There  is  no  quality  more 
valuable  in  a  young  person  than  seli^posscs- 
sion.  So  you  must  keep  down  these  blushes,' 
said  she,  patting  her  on  the  cheek, '  or  I  believe 
I  must  rouge  you  >— though  it  would  be  a 
thousand  pities,  with  the  pretty  natural  colour 
you  have.  But  you  must  remember  what  I 
have  been  saying.  Be  more  composed  in  your 
behaviour.  Try  to  adopt  the  manner  which  I 
do.  It  may  be  difficult;  but  you  see  I  con- 
trive it,  and  I  have  known  Mr.  Granby  a  great 
deal  longer  than  you  have,  Caroline.  " — (pp. 
21,  22.) 

These  principles  are  of  the  highest  practical 
importance  in  an  age  when  the  art  of  marrpng 
daughters  is  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
excellence,  when  love  must  be  made  to  the 
young  men  of  fortune,  not  only  by  the  young 
lady,  who  must  appear  to  be  dying  for  him,  but 
by  the  father,  mother,  aunts,  cousins,  tutor, 
gamekeeper,  and  stable-boy— assisted  by  the 
parson  or  the  parish,  and  the  churchwsuxlens. 
If  ary  of  these  fail.  Dives  pouts^  and  the  match 
is  off. 

The  merit  of  this  writer  is,  that  he  catches 
delicate  portraits,  which  a  less  skilful  artist 
would  pass  over,  from  not  thinking  the  fea^ 
tures  sufficiently  marked.  We  are  struck, 
however,  with  the  resemblance,  and  are  pleased 
with  the  conquest  of  difficulties— we  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  such  faces,  and  are  sensible 
that  they  form  an  agreeable  variety  to  the  ex- 
pression of  more  marked  and  decided  cha^ 
racter.  Nobody,for  instance^  can  deny  that  he 
b  acquainted  with  Miss  DarreU. 

**  Miss  DarreU  was  not  strictly  a  beauty.  She 
had  not,  as  was  frequently  observed  by  her 
female  friends,  and  unwillingly  admitted  by 
her  male  admirers,  a  single  truly  good  feature 
in  her  face.  But  who  could  quarrel  with  the 
toll/  enaembUf  who  but  must  be  dazzled  with 
ifae  graceful  animation  with  which  those  fea- 
tures were  lighted  up  1    Let  critics  hesitate  to 


pronounce  her  beautiful;  at  any  rate  the; 
must  allow  her  to  be  fascinating.  Place  a 
perfect  stranger  in  a  crowded  assembly,  and 
she  would  first  attract  his  eye ;  correcter  beau* 
ties  would  pass  unnoticed,  and  his  first  atten- 
tion would  be  riveted  by  her.  She  was  all 
brilliancy  and  effect;  but  it  were  hard  to  ss} 
she  studied  it;  so  little  did  her  spontaneous, 
airy  graces  convey  the  impression  of  premedi- 
tated practice.  She  was  a  sparkling  tissue  of 
little  affectations,  which,  however,  appeared  so 
interwoven  with  herself,  that  their  seeming 
artlessness  disarmed  one's  censure.  Strip 
them  away,  and  you  destrojred  at  once  the 
brilliant  being  that  so  much  attracted  you ;  asi 
it  thus  became  difficult  to  condemn  what  yoa 
felt  unable,  and,  indeed,  unwilling,  to  remo^* 
With  positive  affectation,  malevolence  itseli' 
could  rarely  charge  her ;  and  prudish  censnie 
seldom  exceeded  the  guarded  limits  of  a  diy 
remark,  that  Miss  DarreU  had  *  a  good  deal 
of  manner.' 

''Eclat  she  sought  and  gained.  Indeed,  she 
was  both  formed  to  gain  it,  and  disposed  to 
desire  it.  But  she  required  an  extensive  sphere, 
A  baU*room  was  her  true  arena;  for  she  waltz- 
ed 'd  rtniTy  and  could  talk  enchantingly  about 
nothing.  She  was  devoted  to  fashion,  and  all 
its  fickleness,  and  went  to  the  extreme  when- 
ever she  could  do  so  eonsistendy  with  gracCi 
But  she  aspired  to  be  a  leader  as  weU  as  a  fdl- 
lower ;  seldom,  if  ever,  adopted  a  mode  tiial 
was  unbecoming  to  herself,  and  dressed  to  suit 
the  genius  of  her  face." — (pp.  28,  29.) 

Tremendous  is  the  power  of  a  novelist !  U 
four  or  five  men  are  in  a  room,  and  show  a 
disposition  to  break  the  peace,  no  human  ma- 
gistrate (not  even  Mr.  Justice  Bayley)  eeold 
do  more  than  bind  them  over  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  commit  them  if  they  refused.  But  the 
writer  of  the  novel  stands  with  a  pen  in  his 
hand,  and  can  run  any  of  them  through  the 
body^— can  knock  down  any  one  individaal, 
and  keep  the  others  upon  their  legs ;  or,  like 
the  last  scene  in  the  first  tragedy  written  bf  a 
young  man  of  genius,  can  put  them  all  to 
death.  Now,  an  author  possessing  such  ex- 
traordinary privileges,  should  not  have  aUowed 
Mr.  Tyrrel  to  strike  Granby.  This  is  iU-mi- 
naged ;  particularly  as  Granby  does  notretora 
the  blow,  or  turn  him  out  of  the  house.  Nobody 
should  suffer  his  hero  to  have  a  black  Ijre,  or 
to  be  pulled  by  the. nose.  The  Iliad  wonld 
never  have  come  down  to  these  times  if  Aga* 
memnon  had  given  Achilles  a  box  on  the 
ear.  We  should  have  trembled  for  the  ^neii, 
if  any  Tyrian  nobleman  had  kicked  the  piooi 
MxLtzs  in  the  4th  book,  ^neas  may  havede- 
served  it ;  but  he  could  not  have  founded  tfal 
Roman  empire  alter  so  distressing  an  aceideal 
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• 

It  ifi  now  little  more  than  h^If  a  century 
lioee  die  English  first  began  to  establish  them- 
lelres  in  any  force  upon  the  peninsula  of 
hdia;  and  we  at  present  possess  in  that  coun- 
try a  more  extensire  territory,  and  a  more  nu- 
merous population,  than  any  European  power 
ean  boast  of  at  home.  In  no  instance  has  the 
genius  of  the  English,  and  their  courage,  3hone 
forth  more  conspicuously  than  in  their  contest 
vith  the  French  for  the  empire  of  India.  The 
omnbers  on  both  sides  were  always  ineonsider- 
ible;  but  the  two  nations  were  fairly  matched 
against  each  other,  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the 
field ;  the  struggle  was  long  and  obstinate ;  and, 
u  the  conclusion^  the  French  remained  mas- 
ters of  a  dismantled  town,  and  the  English  of 
the  grandest  and  most  extensive  colony  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  To  attribute  this 
success  to  the  superior  genius  of  Clive,  is  not 
to  diminish  the  reputation  it  confers  on  his 
country,  which  reputation  mast  of  course  be 
elerated  by  the  number  of  great  men  to  which 
it  gives  birth.  But  the  French  were  by  no 
means  deficient  in  casualties  of  genius  at  that 
period,  unless  Bussy  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
mao  of  common  stature  oi  mind,  or  I>up]eix  to 
bs  cUssed  with  the  vulgar  herd  of  politicians. 
Neither  was  Clive  (though  he  clearly  stands 
forward  as  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the 
group)  without  the  aid  of  some  military  men 
of  veiy  considerable  talents.  Clive  extended 
our  Indian  empire;  but  General  Lawrence 
preserved  it  to  be  extended;  and  the  former 
caught,  perhaps,  from  the  latter,  that  military 
spirit  by  which  he  soon  became  a  greater 
soldier  than  him,  without  whom  he  never 
would  have  been  a  soldier  at  all. 

Gratifjring  as  these  reflections  upon  our 
prowess  in  India  are  to  national  pride,  they 
bring  with  them  the  painful  reflection,  that  so 
considerable  a  portion  of  our  strength  and 
wealth  is  vested  upon  such  precarious  Ibunda^ 
(ions,  aid  at  such  an  immense  distance  from 
the  parent  country.  The  glittering  fragmenti 
of  the  Portuguese  empire,  scattered  up  and 
dewB  the  East,  should  teach  us  the  instability 
of  such  dominion.  We  are  (it  is  true)  better 
upable  of  preserving  what  we  have  obtained, 
ban  any  other  nation  which  has  ever  colonized 
in  Southern  Asia:  but  the  object  ^  ambition 
is  so  tempting,  and  the  perils  to  which  it  is 
exposed  so  numerous,  that  no  calculating  mind 
can  found  any  durable  conclusions  upon  this 
branch  of  our  commerce,  and  this  source  of 
oor  strength. 

In  the  acquisition  of  Ceylon,  we  have  ob- 
tained the  greatest  of  all  our  wants — a  good 

*  ^»  Aeeunt  of  the  hland  of  Cowlon,  By  RoBsmT 
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harbour.  For  it  is  a  very  lingular  fact,  thn*. 
in  tiie  whole  peninsula  of  India,  Bombay  la 
alone  capable  of  affording  a  safe  rctn^at  Ut 
ships  during  the  period  of  the  monsoons. 

The  geographical  figure  of  our  po3ses'.io'J8 
in  Ceylon  is  whimsical  enough :  we  possess 
the  whole  of  the  sea-eoast,  and  enclose  in  a  pe- 
riphery the  unfortunate  King  of  Candia,  whose 
ragged  and  mountainous  dominions  may  be 
compared  to  a  coarse  mass  of  iron,  set  in  a 
circle  of  silver.  The  Popilian  ring,  in  which 
this  votary  of  Buddha  has  been  so  long  held 
by  the  Porttkguese  and  Dutchi  has  infused  the 
most  vigilant  jealousy  into  the  government, 
and  rendered  it  as  difficult  to  enter  the  king- 
dom of  Candia,  as  if  it  were  Paradise  or  China ; 
and  yet,  once  there,  always  there ;  for  the  dif- 
ficulty of  departing  is  just  a«  great  as  the  diffi- 
culty of  arriving;  and  his  Candian  excellency, 
who  has  used  every  device  in  his  power  to 
keep  them  out,  is  seized  with  such  an  affection 
for  those  who  baffle  bis  defensive  artifices, 
that  he  can  on  no  account  sufler  them  to  de- 
part He  has  been  known  to  detain  a  string 
of  four  or  tre  Dutch  embassies,  till  various 
members  of  the  legation  died  of  old  age  at  his 
court,  while  they  were  expecting  an  answer  to 
their  questions,  and  a  return  to  their  presents  :* 
and  his  majesty  once  exasperated  a  little 
French  ambassador  to  such  a  degree,  by  the 
various  pretences  under  which  he  kept  him  at 
his  court,  that  this  lively  member  of  the  corps 
diplomatique,  one  day,  in  a  furious  passi<ni, 
attacked  six  or  seven  of  his  majesty's  largest 
elephants  sword  in  hand,  and  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  reduced  them  to  mince-meat, 
if  the  poor  beasts  had  not  been  saved  from  the 
unequal  combat 

The  best  and  most  ample  account  of  Ceylon 
is  contained  in  the  narrative  of  Robert  Knox, 
who,  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  was 
taken  prisoner  there  (while  refitting  his  ship) 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  remained  nineteen 
years  on  the  island,  in  slavery  to  the  King  of 
Candia.  During  this  period,  he  learnt  the 
language,  and  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  people.  The  account  he  has  given  of 
them  is  extremely  entertaining,  and  written  in 
a  very  simple  and  unaff*eeted  style ;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  he  presents  his  reader  with  a 
very  grave  account  of  the  noise  the  devil 
makes  in  the  woods  of  Candia,  and  of  the  fre« 
quent  opportunities  he  has  had  of  hearing  him. 

Mr.  Percival  does  not  pretend  to  deal  with 
the  devil;  but  appears  to  have  used  the  fair 
and  natural  resources  of  observation  and  good 
sense,  to  put  together  an  interesting  description 
of  Ceylon.  There  is  nothing  m  ^e  book  very 
animated,  or  very  profound,  bni  it  is  without 

•  Knoz'i  CeyloB. 
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pretensions ;  and  if  it  does  not  excite  attention 
by  any  nnasual  powers  of  description,  it  never 
disgusts  by  credulity,  wearies  by  prolixity,  or 
offends  by  affectation.  It  is  such  an  account 
as  a  plain  military  man  of  diligence  and  com- 
mon sense  might  be  expected  to  compose ;  and 
narratives  like  these  we  must  not  despise.  To 
military  men  we  have  been,  and  must  be,  in- 
debted for  our  first  acquaintance  with  the  inte- 
rior of  many  countries.  Conquest  hasexplored 
more  than  ever  curiosity  has  done;  and  the 
path  for  science  has  been  commonly  opened 
oj  the  sword. 

We  shall  proceed  to  give  a  very  summary 
Abstract  of  the  principal  contents  of  Mr.  Per- 
cival's  book. 

The  immense  accessions  of  territory  which 
the  English  have  acquired  in  the  East  Indies 
since  the  American  war,  rendered  it  absolutely 
necessary,  that  some  effort  should  be  made  to 
obtain  possession  of  a  station  where  ships  might 
xemain  in  safety  during  the  violent  storms  in- 
icidental  to  that  climate.  As  the  whole  of  that 
large  tract  which  we  possess  along  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast  presents  nothing  but  open  roads, 
all  vessels  are  obliged,  on  the  approach  of 
the  monsoons,  to  stand  out  in  the  open  seas ;  and 
there  are  many  parts  of  the  coast  that  can  be 
approached  only  during  a  few  months  of  the 
year.  As  the  harbour  of  Trincomalee,  which 
is  equally  secure  at  all  seasons,  afforded  the 
means  of  obviating  these  disadvantages,  it  is 
evident  that,  on  the  first  rupture  with  the  Dutch, 
our  countrymen  would  attempt  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  it.  A  body  of  troops  was,  in' conse- 
quence, detached  in  the  year  1795,  for  the 
conquest  of  Ceylon,  which  (in  consequence 
of  the  indiscipline  which  political  dissension 
had  introduced  among  the  Dutch  troops)  was 
effected  almost  without  opposition. 

Ceylon  is  now  inhabited  by  the  English; 
the  remains  of  the  Dutch,  and  Portuguese,  the 
Ckiglese  or  natives,  subject  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Europeans ;  the  Candians,  subject  to  the 
king  of  their  own  name ;  and  the  Vaddahs,  or 
wild  men,  subject  to  no  power.  A  Ceylonese 
Dutchman  is  a  course,  grotesque  species  of 
animal,  whose  native  apathy  and  phlegm  is 
animated  only  by  the  insolence  of  a  colonial 
tyrant:  his  principal  amusement  appears  to 
consist  in  smoking;  but  his  pipe,  according  to 
Mr.  Percival's  account,  is  so  seldom  out  of  his 
mouth,  that  his  smoking  appears  to  be  almost 
as  much  a  necessary  function  of  animal  life  as 
his  breathing.  His  day  is  eked  out  with  gin, 
ceremonious  visits,  and  prodigious  quantities  of 
gross  foodfdripping  with  oil  and  butter;  his  nHifd, 
just  able  to  reach  from  one  meal  to  another,  is 
incapable  of  farther  exertion ;  and,  after  the  pant- 
ing and  deglutition  of  a  long  protracted  dinner, 
reposes  on  the  sweet  expectation  that,  in  a  few 
hours,  the  carnivorous  toil  will  be  renewed. 
He  lives  only  to  digest,  and,  while  the  organs 
of  gluttony  perform  their  office,  he  has  not  a 
wish  beyond;  and  is  the  happy  man  which 
Horace  describes:— 


in  seipso  totu$,  tereSf  atque  rotundut. 


The  descendants  of  the  Portuguese  differ 
materially  from  the  Moors,  Malabars,  and  other 
Mahometans.    Their  great  obi'ect  is  to  show 


the  world  they  are  Europeans  and  ChristiaB& 
Unfortunately,  their  ideas  of  Christianity  are  so 
imperfect,  that  the  only  mode  they  can  hit  upon 
of  displaying  their  faith,  is  by  wearing  hats  an^ 
breeches,  and  by  these  habiliments  they  con 
sider  themselves  as  showing  a  proper  degrei 
of  contempt,  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  to 
wards  Mahomet  and  Buddha.  They  are  lazy 
treacherous,  effeminate,  and  passionate  to  ex 
cess ;  and  are,  in  fact,  a  locomotive  and  toi< 
mated  farrago  of  the  bad  qualities  of  all 
tongues,  people,  and  nations,  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

The  Malays,  whom  we  forgot  before  to  eon* 
merate,  form  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon.  Their  original  em- 
pire lies  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  from 
whence  they  have  extended  themselves  over 
Java,  Sumatra,  the  Moluccas,  and  a  vast  num- 
ber of  other  islands  in  the  peninsula  of  India. 
It  has  been  many  years  customary  for  the 
Dutch  to  bring  them  to  Ceylon,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  various  branches  of.  trade  and 
manufacture,  and  in  order  also  to  employ  them 
as  soldiers  and  servants.  The  Malays  are  the 
most  vindictive  and  ferocious  of  living  beings. 
They  set  little  or  no  value  on  their  own  exist- 
ence, in  the  prosecution  of  their  odious  pas- 
sions; and  having  thus  broken  the  great  tie 
which  renders  man  a  being  capable  of  being 
governed,  and  fit  for  society,  they  are  a  constant 
source  of  terror  to  all  those  who  have  any 
kind  of  connection  or  relation  with  them.  A 
Malay  servant,  from  the  apprehension  excited 
by  bis  vindictive  disposition,  often  becomes 
the  master  of  his  master.  It  is  as  dangeroas 
to  dismiss  him  as  to  punish  him;  and  the 
rightful  despot,  in  order  to  avoid  assassination, 
is  almost  compelled  to  exchange  characters 
with  his  slave.  It  is  singular,  however,  thai 
the  Malay,  incapable  of  submission  on  any 
other  occasion,  and  ever  ready  to  avenge  in- 
sult with  death,  submits  to  the  severest  military 
discipline  with  the  utmost  resignation  and 
meekness.  The  truth  is,  obedience  to  his  offi- 
cers forms  part  of  his  religious  creed ;  and 
the  same  man  who  would  repay  the  most  in- 
significant insult  with  death,  will  submit  to  be 
lacerated  at  the  halbert  with  the  patience  of  a 
martyr.  This  is  truly  a  tremendous  people' 
When  assassins  and  blood-hounds  will  fall  in  ^ 
rank  and  file,  and  the  most  furious  sava^s 
submit  (with  no  diminution  of  their  ferocity) 
to  the  science  and  discipline  of  war,  they  only 
want  a  Malay  Bodaparte  to  lead  them  to  the 
conquest  of  the  world.  Our  curiosity  has  al- 
ways been  very  highly  excited  by  the  accoanti 
of  this  singular  people ;  and  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  that,  one  day  or  another,  when  they 
are  more  /uU  of  opium  than  usual,  they  nfl 
run  a  muck  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Caspian. 

Mr.  PercivaLdoes  not  consider  the  Ceylonese 
as  descended  from  the  continentals  of  the 
peninsula,  but  rather  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Maldive  Islands,  whom  they  very  much 
resemble  in  complexion,  features,  language, 
and  manners. 

"The  Ceylonese  (says  Mr.  Percival)  are 
courteous  and  polite  in  their  demeanour,  erco 
to  a  degree  far  exceeding  their  civilization.  la 
several  qualities  they  are  greatly  superior  te 
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un  other  Indians  who  have  fallen  within  the 
sphere  of  my  observation.  I  have  already  ex- 
empted them  from  the  censure  of  stealing  and 
lyingy  which  seem  to  be  almost  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  an  Indian.  They  are  mild,  and  by 
so  means  captious  or  passionate  in  their  in- 
lercoQrse  with  each  other ;  though,  when  once 
their  anger  is  roused,  it  is  proportionably  fu- 
rioiis  and  lasting.  Their  hatred  is  indeed 
mortal,  and  they  will  frequently  destroy  them- 
selves to  obtain  the  destruction  of  the  detested 
object  One  instance  will  serve  to  show  the 
ezteot  to  which  this  passion  is  carried.  If  a 
Cejioaese  cannot  obtain  money  due  to  him  by 
tnotber,  he  goes  to  his  debtor,  and  threatens 
to  kill  himself  if  he  is  not  instantly  paid.  This 
threat,  which  is  sometimes  put  in  execution, 
reduces  the  debtor,  if  it  be  in  his  power,  to 
immediate  compliance  with  the  demand :  as, 
by  their  law,  if  any  man  causes  the  loss  of 
another  man's  Ufe,  his  own  is  the  forfeit.  *  An 
eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,'  is  a  pro- 
rerbial  expression  continually  in  their  mouths. 
This  is,  on  other  occasions,  a  very  common 
oiode  of  revenge  among  them;  and  a  Cey- 
lonese  has  often  been  known  to  contrive  to  kill 
himself  in  the  company  of  his  enemy,  that  the 
latter  might  sufier  for  it. 

"This  dreadful  spirit  of  revenge,  so  incon- 
sistent with  the  usually  mild  and  humane  sen- 
timents of  the  Ceylonese,  and  much  more  con- 
genial to  the  bloody  temper  of  a  Malay,  still 
continues  to  be  fostered  by  the  sacred  cus- 
toms of  the  Candians.  Among  the  Cinglese, 
hoireyer,  it  has  been  greatly  mitigated  by 
their  intercourse  with  Europeans.  The  despe- 
rate mode  of  obtaining  revenge  which  I  have 
JQSt  described,  has  been  given  up,  from  having 
been  disappointed  of  its  object ;  as,  in  all  those 
P^  under  our  dominion,  the  European  modes 
of  investigating  and  punishing  crimes  are  en- 
forced. A  case  of  this  nature  occurred  at 
Caltura  in  1799.  A  Cinglese  peasant  hap- 
pening to  have  a  suit  or  controversy  with  an- 
other, watched  an  opportunity  of  going  to  bathe 
in  company  with  him,  and  drowned  himself, 
with  the  view  of  having  his  adversary  put  to 
death.  The  latter  was  upon  this  taken  up,  and 
sent  to  Columbo  to  take  his  trial  for  making 
avay  with  the  deceased,  upon  the  principle  of 
baring  been  the  last  seen  in  his  company. 
There  was,  however,  nothing  more  than  pre- 
snmptive  proof  against  the  culprit,  and  he  was 
of  course  acquitted.  This  decision,  however, 
£d  not  by  any  means  tally  with  the  sentiments 
of  the  Cinglese,  who  are  as  much  inclined  to 
continue  their  ancient  barbarous  practice,  as 
their  brethren  the  Candians,  although  they  are 
deprived  of  the  power."— (pp.  70—72.) 

^e  warlike  nabits  of  the  Candians  make 
them  look  with  contempt  on  the  Cinglese, 
▼ho  are  alifiost  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
management  of  arms.  They  have  the  habit 
«And  character  of  mountaineers — warlike,  hardy, 
enterprising,  and  obstinate.  They  have,  at 
various  times,  proved  themselves  very  formi- 
dable enemies  to  the  Dutch ;  and  in  that  kind 
of  desultory  warfare,  which  is  the  only  one 
tl^ir  rugged  country  will  admit  of,  have  cut 
Jiff  large  parties  of  the  troops  of  both  these 
titions.    The  King  of  Candia,  as  we  have  be- 


fore  mentioned,  possesses  only  the  middle  of 
the  island,  which  nature,  and  his  Candian  map 
jesty,  have  rendered  as  inaccessible  as  po8si« 
ble.  It  is  traversable  only  by  narrow  wood? 
paths,  known  to  nobody  but  the  natives^ 
strictly  watched  in  peace  and  war,  and  wherf 
the  best  troops  in  the  world  might  be  shot  ip 
any  quantities  by  the  Candian  marksmeii, 
without  the  smallest  possibility  of  resisting 
their  enemies ;  because  there  would  not  be  the 
smallest  possibility  of  finding  them.  The  King 
of  Candia  is  of  course  despotic ;  and  the  his- 
tory of  his  life  and  reign  presents  the  sam 
monotonous  ostentation,  and  baby-like  caprice, 
which  characterize  oriental  governments.  In 
pubUc  audiences  he  appears  like  a  great  fool, 
squatting  on  his  hams ;  far  surpassing  ginger- 
bread in  splendour;  and,  after  asking  some 
such  idiotical  question,  as  whether  Europe  is 
in  Asia  or  Africa,  retires  with  a  flourish  of 
trumpets  very  much  out  of  tune.  For  his  pri- 
vate amusements,  he  rides  on  the  nose  of  an 
elephant,  plays  with  his  jewels,  sprinkles  his 
courtiers  with  rose-water,  and  feeds  his  gold 
and  silver  fish.  If  his  tea  is  not  sweet  enough, 
he  impales  his  footman ;  and  smites  off  3ie 
heads  of  half  a  dozen  of  his  noblemen,  if  he 
has  a  pain  in  his  own. 


ym^  (says  Aristotle)  Ti\ikdfv  0^rir*nt  *rm 
(mmf  aH^fmroc  v^h  curat  ttsu  ^at^tv^  rofcv,  usu  Smut 
;^i^M^6v  ir^rtm*    Polit 

The  only  exportable  articles  of  any  import- 
ance which  Ceylon  produces,  are  pearls,  cinna^ 
mon,  and  elephants.  Mr.  Percival  has  pre- 
sented us  with  an  extremely  interesting  account 
of  the  pearl  fishery,  held  in  Condatchy  Bite, 
near  the  island  of  Manaar,  in  the  straits  which 
separate  Ceylon  from  the  main  land. 

**  There  is  perhaps  no  spectacle  which  the 
island  of  Ceylon  affords  more  striking  to  an 
European,  than  the  bay  of  Condatchy*  during 
the  season  of  the  pearl  fishery.  This  desert 
and  barren  spot  is  at  that  time  converted  into 
a  scene,  which  exceeds,  in  novelty  and  variety, 
almost  any  thing  I  ever  witnessed.  Several 
thousands  of  people  of  dififerent  colours,  coun- 
tries, castes,  and  occupations,  continually  pass- 
ing and  repassing  in  a  busy  crowd ;  the  vast 
number  of  small  tents  and  huts  erected  on  the 
shore,  wiUi  the  bazaar  or  market-place  before 
each ;  the  multitude  of  boats  returning  in  the 
afternoon  from  the  pearl  banks,  some  of  tliem 
laden  with  riches ;  the  anxious  expecting  ccrjn* 
tenances  of  the  boat-owners,  while  the  boats 
are  approaching  the  shore,  and  the  eagerness 
and  avidity  with  which  they  run  to  them  when 
arrived,  in  hopes  of  a  rich  cargo ;  the  vast 
numbers  of  jewellers,  brokers,  merchants  of 
all  colours  and  all  descriptions,  both  natives 
and  foreigners,  who  are  occupied  in  some  way 
or  other  with  the  pearls,  some  separating  and 
assorting  them,  others  weighing  and  ascer- 
taining their  number  and  value,  while  otl;ers 
are  hawking  them  about,  or  drilling  and  boring 
them  for  future  use  \ — all  these  circumstances 
tend  to  impress  the  mind  with  the  value  and 
importance  of  that  object,  which  can  of  itself 
create  this  scene. 

<'  The  bay  of  Condatchy  is  the  most  central 
rendezvous  for  the  boats  employed  in  the 
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fishery.  The  banks  where  it  is  carried  on  ex* 
lend  several  miles  along  the  coast  from  Manaar 
southward  off  Arippo,  Coiidatchjr,  and  Pompa- 
ripo.  The  principal  bank  is  opposite  to  Con« 
datcfay,  and  lies  out  at^ea  about  twenty  miles. 
The  first  step,  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  fishery,  is  to  have  the  different  oyster 
banks  surveyed,  the  state  of  the  oysters  ascer* 
tained,  and  a  report  made  on  the  subject  to 
govemmenL  If  it  has  been  found  that  the 
quptity  is  sufficient,  and  that  they  are  arrived 
at  a  proper  degree  of  maturity,  the  particular 
banks  to  be  fished  that  year  are  put  up  for  sale 
to  the  highest  bidder,  and  are  usually  pui^ 
chased  by  a  black  merchant  This,  however, 
is  not  always  the  course  pursued :  government 
sometimes  judges  it  more  advantageous  to  fish 
the  banks  on  its  own  account,  and  to  dispose 
3f  the  pearls  afterwards  to  the  merchants. 
When  this  plan  is  adopted,  boats  are  hired  for 
the  season  on  account  of  government,  from 
different  quarters ;  the  price  varies  considerar 
hly  according  to  circumstances,  but  is  usually 
from  ^ve  to  eight  hundred  pagodas  for  each 
boat  There  are,  however,  no  stated  prices, 
and  the  best  bargain  possible  is  made  for  each 
boat  separately.  The  Dutch  generally  followed 
this  last  system;  the  banks  were  fished  on 
government  account,  and  the  pearls  disposed 
of  in  different  parts  of  India  or  sent  to  Europe. 
When  this  plan  was  pursued*  the  governor  and 
council  of  Ceylon  claimed  a  certain  per  cent- 
age  on  the  value  of  the  pearls;  or,  if  the 
fishing  of  the  banks  was  disposed  of  by  public 
sale,  they  bargained  for  a  stipulated  sum  to 
themselves  over  and  above  what  was  paid  on 
account  of  government  The  pretence  on 
which  they  founded  their  claims  for  this  per- 
quisite, was  their  trouble  in  surveying  and 
valuing  the  banks." — (pp.  69— -61.) 

The  banks  are  divided  into  six  or  seven  por- 
tions, in  order  to  give  the  oysters  time  to  grow, 
which  are  supposed  to  attain  their  maturity  in 
about  seven  years.  The  period  allowed  to  the 
merchant  to  complete  his  fishery  is  about  six 
weeks,  during  which  period  adl  the  boats  go 
out  and  return  together,  and  are  subject  to 
very  rigorous  laws.  The  dexterity  of  the  di- 
vers is  very  striking;  they  are  as  adroit  in  the 
use  of  their  feet  as  their  hands ;  and  can  pick 
up  the  smallest  object  under  water  with  their 
toes.  Their  descent  is  aided  by  a  great  stone, 
which  they  slip  from  their  feet  when  they  ar- 
rive at  the  bottom,  where  they  can  remain 
about  two  minutes.  There  are  instances,  how- 
ever, of  divers,  who  have  so  much  of  the 
aquatic  in  their  nature,  as  to  remain  under 
water  for  five  or  six  minutes.  Their  great 
enemy  is  the  ground-shark ;  for  the  rule  of 
eat  and  be  eaten,  which  Dr.  Darwin  called  the 
great  law  of  nature,  obtains  in  as  much  force 
fathoms  deep  beneath  the  waves  as  above 
them :  this  animal  is  as  fond  of  the  legs  of 
Hindoos,  as  Hindoos  are  of  the  pearls  of  oys* 
ters ;  and  as  one  appetite  appears  to  him  much 
more  natural,  and  less  capricious  than  the 
other,  he  never  fails  to  indulge  it  Where  for- 
tune has  so  much  to  do  with  peril  and  profit, 
pf  course  there  is  no  deficiency  of  conjurers, 
Who,  by  divers  enigmatical  grimaces,  endea- 
rour  to  oitracUe  this  submarine  invader.    If 


they  are  successfVil  they  are  well  paU  in  pearls 
and  when  a  shark  indulges  hunseif  with  the 
leg  of  a  Hindoo,  there  is  a  wiich  who  lives  at 
Colang,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  who  sJwtys 
bears  the  blame. 

A  common  mode  of  Aeft  practised  by  the 
common  people  engaged  in  the  peaii  fishery, 
is  by  swallowing  the  pearls.  Whenever  any 
one  is  suspected  of  having  swallowed  these  pre* 
cious  pills  of  Cleopatra,  the  police  apotheea> 
ries  are  instantly  sent  for;  a  briMk  cathartic  is 
immediately  despatched  after  the  truant  pearl, 
with  the  strictest  orders  to  apprehend  it,  in 
whatever  comer  of  the  vUeera  it  may  be  found 
lurking.  Oyster  lotteries  are  carried  on  here  ts 
a  great  extent  They  consist  in  purchasing  a 
quantity  of  the  oysters  unopened,  and  running 
the  chance  of  either  finding  or  not  findiag 
pearls  in  them.  The  European  gientlemen 
and  officers  who  attend  the  pearl  fishery, 
through  duty  or  curiosity,  are  partieularly 
fond  of  these  lotteries,  and  frequently  make 
purchases  of  this  sort  The  whole  of  this  ac- 
count is  very  well  written,  and  has  afforded  ms 
a  great  degree  of  amusement  By  what  curious 
links,  and  fantastical  relations,  are  mankind 
connected  together !  At  the  distance  of  half 
the  globe,  a  Hindoo  gains  his  support  by 
groping  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  for  the  mor- 
bid concretion  of  shell-fish,  to  deeorale  the 
throat  of  a  London  alderman's  wife.  It  is  said 
that  th^  great  Linnaeus  had  discovered  the 
secret  of  infecting  oysters  with  this  petiigeDooi 
disease :  what  is  become  of  the  secret  we  do 
not  know,  as  the  only  interest  we  take  io 
oysters  is  of  a  much  more  vulgar,  though,  per 
haps,  a  more  humane  nature.  . 

The  principal  woods  of  cinnamon  lie  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Columbo.  They  reach  to 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  fort,  and  fill  the 
whole  surrounding  prospect  The  grand  gar- 
den near  the  town  is  so  extensive,  as  to  occd* 
py  a  tract  of  country  from  10  to  15  miles  ia 
length. 

*<  Nature  has  here  concentrated  both  the 
beauty  and  the  riches  of  the  island.  Kotbing 
can  be  more  delightful  to  the  eye  than  tbr 
prospect  which  stretches  around  Columbo. 
The  low  cinnamon  trees  which  cover  the  plain, 
allow  the  view  to  reach  the  groves  of  ever- 
greens, interspersed  with  tall  clumps,  aad 
bounded  everywhere  with  extensive  rangr s  of 
cocoa-nut  and  other  large  trees.  The  whole 
is  diversified  with  small  lakes  and  green 
marshes,  skirted  all  round  with  rice  and  pas- 
ture fields.  In  one  part,  the  intertwining  cm> 
namon  trees  appear  completely  to  clothe  the 
face  of  the  plain;  in  another,  the  openings 
made  by  the  mtersecting  footpaths  just  serve 
to  show  that  the  thick  underwood  has  been 
penetrated.  One  large  road,  which  goes  oat 
at  the  west  gate  of  the  fort,  and  returns  by  the 
gate  on  the  south,  makes  a  winding  circuit  of 
seven  miles  among  the  woods.  It  is  here  that 
the  officers  and  gentlemen  belonging  to  the 
garrison  of  Columbo  take  their  morning  ride, 
and  enjoy  one  of  the  finest  scenes  in  nature."— 
(pp.  336,  337.) 

As  this  spice  constitutes  the  wealth  of  Cey* 
Ion,  great  pains  are  taken  to  ascertain  itt 
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^tthtiesy  and  propagate  its  choicest  kinds. 
TV  prime  sort  xs  obtained  from  the  Lauras 
Ciimamontim.  The  leaf  resembles  the  laurel 
m  Aape,  but  is  not  of  so  deep  a  green.  When 
chewed  it  has  the  smell  and  taste  of  cloves. 
There  are  several  different  species  of  cinna- 
moa  trees  on  the  island ;  but  four  sorts  only 
are  cultivated  and  barked.  The  picture  which 
vre  have  just  quoted  from  Mr.  rercival,  of  a 
morning  ride  in  a  cinnamon  wood,  is  so  en- 
chanting, that  we  are  extremely  sorry  the 
addition  of  aromatic  odours  cannot  with  ve- 
racity be  made  to  it  The  cinnamon  has,  un- 
fortunately, no  smell  at  all  but  to  the  nostrils  of 
ihe  poet.  Mr.  Percival  gives  us  a  veiy  inte- 
restmg  account  of  the  process  of  making  up 
cinnamon  for  the  market,  in  which  we  are 
sorry  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow 
hinu  The  different  qualities  of  the  cinnamon 
bandies  can  only  be  estimated  by  the  taste; 
an  office  which  devolves  upon  the  medical 
men  of  the  settlement,  who  are  employed  for 
tewrid  datf$  together  in  chewing  cinnamon,  the  acrid 
juice  of  which  excoriates  the  mouth,  and  puts 
them  to  the  most  dreadful  tortures. 

The  island  of  Ceylon  is  completely  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  very  high  range  of  moun- 
tains, on  the  two  sides  of  which  the  climate 
and  the  seasons  are  entirely  different  These 
moontains  also  terminate  completely  the  effect 
of  the  monsoons,  which  set  in  periodically 
from  opposite  sides  of  them.  On  the  west 
side,  the  rains  prevail  in  the  months  of  May, 
June,  and  July,  the  season  when  they  are  felt 
OD  the  Malabar  coast  This  monsoon  is  usual- 
ly extremely  violent  during  its  continuance. 
The  northern  parts  of  the  island  are  very  little 
affected.  In  the  months  of  October  and  No- 
rember,  when  the  opposite  monsoon  sets  in 
on  the  Coromandel  coast,  the  north  of  the 
island  is  attacked ;  and  scarcely  any  impres- 
sion reaches  the  southern  parts.  The  heat 
daring  the  day  is  nearly  the  same  throughout 
the  year :  the  rainy  season  renders  the  nights 
mnch  cooler.  The  climate,  upon  t)ie  whole, 
is  much  more  temperate  than  on  the  continent 
of  India.  The  temperate  and  healthy  climate 
of  Ceylon  is,  however,  confined  to  the  sea^ 
coast  In  the  interior  of  the  country,  the  ob- 
structions which  the  thick  woods  oppose  to 
the  free  circulation  of  air,  render  the  heat  al- 
most insupportable,  and  generate  a  low  and 
malignant  fever,  known  to  Europeans  by  the 
name  of  the  Jungle  fever.  The  chief  harbours 
of  Ceylon  are  Trincomalee,  Point  de  Galle, 
and,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  Columbo. 
The  former  of  these,  from  its  nature  and  situa^ 
tion,  is  that  which  stamps  Ceylon  one  of  our 
most  valuable  acquisitions  in  the  East  Indies. 
As  soon  as  the  monsoons  commence,  every 
ressel  caught  by  them  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  is  obliged  to  put  to  sea  imme- 
diately, in  order  to  avoid  destruction.  At  these 
seasons,  Trincomalee  alone,  of  all  the  parts 
on  this  side  of  the  peninsula,  is  capable  of 
affording  to  vessels  a  safe  retreat;  which  a 
vessel  from  Madras  may  reach  in  two  days. 
These  circumstances  render  the  value  of 
Trincomalee  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
whole  island ;  the  revenue  of  which  will  cer- 
tainly be  hardly  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense 
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of  the  establishments  kept  up  there.  The 
agriculture  of  Ceylon  is,  in  lact,  in  such  an 
imperfect  state,  and  the  natives  have  so  little 
availed  themselves  of  its  natural  fertility,  that 
great  part  of  the  provisions  necessary  for  its 
support  are  imported  from  BengaL 

Ceylon  produces  the  elephant,  the  buffalo, 
tiger,  elk,  wild-hog,  rabbit,  hare,  flying-fox,  and 
musk-rat  Many  articles  are  rendered  entirely 
useless  by  the  smell  of  musk,  which  this  latter 
animal  communicates  in  merely  running  over 
them.  Mr.  Percival  asserts  (and  (he  fact  has 
been  confirmed  to  us  by  the  most  respectable 
authority),  that  if  it  even  pass  over  a  bottle  of 
wine,  however  well  corked  and  sealed  up,  the 
wine  becomes  so  strongly  tainted  with  musk, 
that  it  cannot  be  used ;  and  a  whole  cask  mav 
be  rendered  useless  in  the  same  manner. 
Among  the  great  variety  of  birds,  we  were 
struck  with  Mr.  Percival's  account  of  the 
honey-bird,  into  whose  body  the  soul  of  a  com- 
mon informer  appears  to  have  migrated.  It 
makes  a  loud  and  shrill  noise,  to  attract  tho 
notice  of  anybody  whom  it  may  perceive;  and 
thus  inducing  him  to  follow  the  course  it 
points  out,  leads  him  to  the  tree  where  the  bees 
have  concealed  their  treasure ;  aHer  the  apiary 
has  been  robbed,  this  feathered  scoundrel 
gleans  his  reward  from  the  hive.  The  list  of 
Ceylonese  snakes  is  hideous ;  and  we  become 
reconciled  to  the  crude  and  cloudy  land  in 
which  we  live,  from  reflecting,  that  the  indis- 
criminate activity  of  the  sun  generates  what  is 
loathsome,  as  well  as  what  is  lovely ;  that  the 
asp  reposes  under  the  rose ;  and  the  scorpion 
crawls  under  the  fragrant  flower  and  the  lus- 
cious fruit. 

The  usual  stories  are  repeated  here,  of  the 
immense  size  and  voracious  appetite  of  a  cer- 
tain species  of  serpent  The  best  history  of 
this  kind  we  ever  remember  to  have  read,  was 
of  a  serpent  killed  near  one  of  our  settlements, 
in  the  East  Indies ;  in  whose  bod^  they  found' 
the  chaplain  of  the  garrison,  all  m  black,  the 

Rev.  Mr. (somebody  or  other,  whose  name: 

we  have  forgotten),  and  who,  after  having  been 
missing  for  above  a  week,  was  discovered  in 
this  very  inconvenient  situation.  The  domi- 
nions of  the  King  of  Candia  are  partly  defended' 
by  leeches,  which  abound  in  the  woods,  and 
from  which  our  soldiers  suffered  in  the  most 
dreadful  manner.  The  Ceylonese,  in  compen- 
sation for  their  animated  plagues,  are  endowed' 
with  two  vegetable  blessings,  the  cocoa-nut 
tree  and  the  talipot  tree.  The  latter  affords  a 
prodigious  leaf,  impenetrable  to  sun  or  rain, 
and  large  enough  to  shelter  ten  men.  It  is  a 
natural  umbrella,  and  is  of  as  eminent  service 
in  that  country  as  a  great-coat  tree  would  be- 
in  this.  A  leaf  of  the  talipot  tree  is  a  tent  to 
the  soldier,  a  parasol  to  the  traveller,  and  a 
book  to  the  scholar.*  The  cocoa  tree  affords 
bread,  milk,  oil,  wine»  spirits,  vinegar,  yeast, 
sugar,  cloth,  paper,  huts,  and  ships. 

We  could  with  great  pleasure  nroceed  to 
give  a  farther  abstract  of  this  very  agreeable 
and  interesting  publication,  which  we  very 
strongly  recommend  to  the  public.  It  is  writ* 
ten  with  great  modesty,  entirely  without  pre 

•  All  books  are  written  upon  h  in  Ley  Ion 
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'.eDsions,  and  abounds  with  curions  and  import* 
ant  information.  Mr.  Perciral  will  accept  onr 
best  thanks  for  the  amusement  he  has  afforded 
When  we  can  praise  with  such  justice) 


us. 


we  are  always  happy  to  do  it;  and  regret  that 
»he  rigid  and  independent  honesty  which  we 


have  made  the  very  basis  of  o«r  literary  m^ 
dertaking,  should  so  freqaently  compel  as  to 
speak  of  the  authors  who  come  before  as,  in  a 
style  so  different  from  that  in  which  we  bait 
▼indicated  the  merits  of  Mr.  PereiraL 


DELPHINE.* 

[EDiKBunoH  Review,  1803.] 


Tais  dismal  trash,  which  has  nearly  dislo- 
cated the  jaws  of  every  critic  among  us  with 
gaping,  has  so  alarmed  Bonaparte,  that  he  has 
seized  the  whole  impression,  sent  Madame  de 
Stael  out  of  Paris,  and>  for  aught  we  know, 
sleeps  in  a  night-cap  of  steel,  and  dagger- 
proof  blankets.  To  us  it  appears  rather  an 
attack  upon  the  Ten  Commandments  than  the 
government  of  Bonaparte,  and  calculated  not 
so  much  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the  Bourbons, 
as  the  benefits  of  adultery,  murder,  and  a  great 
number  of  other  vices,  which  have  been  some- 
how or  other  strangely  neglected  in  this  coun- 
try, and  too  much  so  (according  to  the  ap- 
parent opinion  of  Madame  de  8ta€l)  even  in 
France. 

It  happens,  however,  fortunately  enough, 
that  her  book  is  as  dull  as  it  could  have  been 
if  her  intentions  had  been  good;  for  wit,  dex- 
terity, and  the  pleasant  energies  of  the  mind, 
seldom  rank  themselves  on  the  side  of  virtue 
and  social  order;  while  vice  is  spiritual,  elo- 
quent, and  alert,  ever  choice  in  expression, 
happy  in  allusion,  and  judicious  in  arrange- 
menL 

The  story  is  simply  this.-*DeIphine,  a  rich 
young  widow,  presents  her  cousin  Matilda  de 
Vernon  with  a  considerable  estate,  in  order  to 
enable  her  to  marry  Leonce  Monde irille.  To 
this  action  she  is  excited  by  the  arts  and  the 
intrigues  of  Madame  de  Vernon,  an  hackneyed 
Parisian  lady,  who  hopes,  by  this  marriage,  to 
be  able  to  discharge  her  numerous  and  pressing 
debts.  Leonce,  who,  like  all  other  heroes  of 
novels,  has  fine  limbs,  and  fine  qualities,  comes 
to  Paris— dislikes  Matilda— falls  in  love  with 
Delphme,  Delphine  with  him;  and  they  are 
upon  the  eve  of  jilting  poor  Matilda,  when, 
from  some  false  reports  spread  abroad  respect- 
ing the  character  of  Delphine  (which  are  ag- 
gravated by  her  own  imprudences,  and  by  the 
artifices  of  Madame  Vernon),  Leonce,  not  in  a 
fit  of  honesty,  but  of  revenge,  marries  the  lady 
whom  he  came  to  marry.  Soon  aAer,  Madame 
de  Vernon  dies— discovers  the  artifices  by 
which  she  had  prevented  the  union  of  Leonce 
and  Delphine^-and  then,  aAer  this  catastrophe, 
which  ought  to  have  terminated  the  novel, 
come  two  long  volumes  of  complaint  and 
despair.     Delphine    becomes    a    nun— >runs 

*  Detpkhu.    By  Madame  db  Stabl  Houtbin.    I  on- 
tfon.Mawaian.    OTolt.  12ino. 


away  from  the  nunnery  with  Leonce,  who  is 
taken  by  some  French  soldiers,  upon  the  sup* 
position  that  he  has  been  serving  in  the  FTrach 
emigrant  army  against  his  country^is  shot, 
and  upon  his  dead  body  falls  Delphine  as  dead 
as  he. 

Making  every  allowance  for  reading  this 
book  in  a  translation,  and  in  a  very  bad  trans- 
lation, we  cannot  but  deem  it  a  heavy  per- 
formance. The  incidents  are  vulgar ;  the  cha- 
racters vulgar,  too,  except  those  of  Delphine 
and  Madame  de  Vernon.  Madame  de  Stafl 
has  not  the  artifice  to  hide  what  is  cooio^ 
In  travelling  through  a  flat  country,  or  a  flat 
book,  we  see  our  road  before  ua  for  half  the 
distance  we  are  going.  There  are  iio  agree- 
able sinuosities,  and  no  speculations  whether 
we  are  to  ascend  next,  or  descend ;  what  new 
sight  we  are  to  enjoy,  or  to  which  side  we  ire 
to  bend.  Leonce  is  robbed  and  half  murdered i 
the  apothecary  of  the  place  is  certain  he  wU 
not  live ;  we  were  absolutely  certain  that  he 
would  live,  and  could  predict  to  an  hour  ihe 
time  of  his  recovery.  In  the  same  maaner 
we  could  have  prophesied  every  event  of  the 
book  a  whole  volume  before  its  cteenrrence. 

This  novel  is  a  perfect  ^texaitdrittm.  The 
two  last  volumes  are  redundant,  and  drag  their 
wounded  length :  it  should  certainly  have  ter* 
minated  where  the  interest  ceases,  at  the  detth 
of  Madame  de  Vernon ;  but,  instead  of  this, 
the  scene-shifkers  come  and  pick  up  the  deid 
bodies,  wash  the  stage,  sweep  it,  and  do  every 
thing  which  the  timely  fall  of  the  carlain 
should  have  excluded  from  the  sight,  and  left 
to  the  imagination  of  ^he  audience.  We  hoai* 
bly  apprehend,  that  young  gentlemen  do  not  in 
genersd  make  their  tutors  the  confidants  of 
their  passion ;  at  least  we  can  find  no  mle  of 
that  kind  laid  down  either  by  Miss  Hamflioo 
or  Miss  Edgeworth,  in  their  treatises  on  timet 
tion.  The  tutor  of  Leonce  is  Mr.  BariM,  t 
grave  old  gentleman,  in  a  peruke  and  saa^ 
coloured  clothes.  Instead  of  writing  to  this 
solemn  personage  about  second  eaases,the 
ten  categories,  and  the  eternal  fitness  of  thiags 
the  young  lover  raves  to  him,  for  whole  pa^. 
about  the  white  neck  and  anbum  hair  of  his 
Delphine;  and,  shame  to  tell!  the  liquorish 
old  pedagogue  seems  to  think  these  araoroas 
ebullitions  the  pleasantest  sort  of  writing  m 
utum  Delpkmi  that  he  has  yet  met  with. 

By  altering  one  word,  and  making  onlv  one 
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UM  quBtiiy/  we  shill  ehaage  the  role  of 
Honceto 


>N«c 


t»_ 


imenit  nisi  dlgnw  Tladke  nodus 


Delphine  and  Leonce  have  eight  veiy  bad  tff- 
fkm  fevers  between  them,  besides  hamoptotf 
lumtnkagef  deHqmmm  animit  nngMlriM,  Ayfterta, 
and  fammn  mUiUduMt  or  screams  innumerable. 
Nov,  that  there  should  be  a  reasonable  allow- 
ance of  sickness  in  every  novel,  we  are  will- 
ing to  admit,  and  will  cheerfully  permit  the 
heroine  to  be  once  given  over,  and  at  the  point 
of  death;  but  we  cannot  consent,  that  the  in- 
terest which  ought  to  be  excited  by  the  feel- 
ifigi  of  the  mind  should  be  transferred  to  the 
safferings  of  the  body,  and  a  crisis  of  perspi- 
ntion  1^  substituted  for  a  crisis  of  passion. 
Ui  us  see  difficulties  overcome,  'j€  our  appro- 
bation is  required;  we  cannot  grant  it  to  such 
cheap  and  sterile  artifices  as  these. 

The  characters  in  this  novel  are  all  said  to 
be  orawn  from  real  life ;  and  the  persons  for 
vhom  they  are  intended  are  loudly  whispered 
at  Paris.  Most  of  them  we  have  forgotten ; 
bm  Uelphine  is  said  to  be  intended  for  the  au- 
thoress, and  Madaru  de  Vernon  (by  a  slight 
sexoU  metamorphosis)  for  Talleyrand,  minis- 
ter of  the  French  republic  for  foreign  affairs. 
As  ihU  lady  (once  the  friend  of  the  authoress) 
Qujr  probably  exercise  a  considerable  influ- 
ence crfer  the  destinies  of  this  country,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  make  our  readers  a  little 
better  acquainted  with  her;  but  we  must  first 
remind  them  that  she  was  once  a  bishop,  a 
oigfaer  dignity  in  the  church  than  was  ever  at- 
tained by  any  of  her  sex  since  the  days  of 
Pope  Joan;  and  that  though  she  swindles 
Delphine  out  of  her  estate  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  address,  her  dexterity  sometimes 
faiU  her,  as  in  the  memorable  instance  of  the 
American  commissioners.  Madame  de  Stael 
gires  the  following  description  of  this  pasto- 
ral metropolitan  female : 

"Thoagh  fhe  is  at  least  forty,  she  still  ap- 
pears charming  even  among  the  young  and 
beantifal  of  her  own  sex.  The  paleness  of 
her  complexion,  tiie  slight  relaxation  of  her 
features,  indicate  the  languor  of  indisposition, 
and  not  the  decay  of  years ;  the  easy  negli- 
gence of  her  dress  accords  with  this  impres- 
sion. Every  one  concludes,  that  when  her 
health  is  recovered,  and  she  dresses  with  more 
^^^,  she  must  be  completely  beautiful :  this 
<^buge,  however,  never  happens,  but  it  is  al- 
ways expected;  and  that  is  sufficient  to  make 
the  ima^ation  still  add  something  more  to  the 
natural  effect  of  her  charms."— (Vol.  L  p.  21.) 

Nothing  can  be  more  execrable  than  the 
aianaer  in  which  this  book  is  translated.  The 
*Kx)kseller  has  employed  one  of  our  country- 
sen  for  that  purpose,  who  appears  to  have 
b^ra  very  laUiy  caught.  The  contrast  between 
Ae  passionate  exclamations  of  Madame  de 
^€1,  and  the  barbarous  vulgarities  of  poor 
^vtt^,  produces  a  mighty  ludicrous  effect 
^e  of  the  heroes,  a  man  of  high  fastidious 
'gpper,  exclaims  in  a  letter  to  Delphine,  "I 

*Pertap«  t  fkttlt  of  all  others  which  the  EnRlifh  are 
jw  dtfpmed  to  pardon.  A  yornig  man,  who,  on  a  pab- 
<«  occasion,  makea  a  AUse  qoanlity  at  the  outaet  of  life, 
«M  Mldom  or  ntret  ctt  over  it. 


cannot  endure  this  Paris ;  I  have  met  with  tvet 
m  many  people  whom  my  soul  abhors."  And  tht 
accomplished  and  enraptured  Leonce  termi^ 
nates  one  of  his  letters  thus:  **Jditn!  Adieu, 
mif  deareti  J)elphmel  I  wiU  give  you  a  call  to- 
morrow." We  doubt  if  Grub  street  ever  im 
ported  from  Caledonia  a  more  abominable 
translator. 

We  admit  the  character  of  Madame  de  Ver- 
non to  be  drawn  with  considerable  skill*  There 
are  occasional  traits  of  eloquence  and  pathos 
in  this  novel,  and  very  many  of  those  obser- 
vations upon  maimers  and  character,  which 
are  totally  out  of  the  reach  of  all  who  have 
lived  not  long  in  the  world,  and  observed  it 
well. 

The  immorality  of  any  book  (in  our  estima- 
tion) is  to  be  determined  by  the  general  im- 
pression it  leaves  on  those  minds,  whose  prin- 
ciples, not  yet  oenfled^  are  capable  of  affording 
a  less  powerful  defence  to  its  influence.  The 
most  dangerous  effect  that  any  fictitious  cha- 
racter can  produce,  is  when  two  or  three  of  its 
popular  vices  are  varnished  over  with  every 
thing  that  is  captivating  and  gracious  in  the 
exterior,  and  ennobled  by  association  with 
splendid  virtues:  this  apology  will  be  more 
sure  of  its  effect,  if  the  faults  are  not  against 
nature,  but  against  society.  The  aversion  to 
murder  and  cruelty  could  not  perhaps  be  so 
overcome ;  but  a  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  mar- 
riage vows,  to  the  sacred  and  sensitive  delicacy 
of  the  female  character,  and  to  numberless  re- 
strictions important  to  the  well-being  of  our 
species,  may  easily  be  relaxed  by  this  subtle  and 
voluptuous  confusion  of  good  and  evil.  It  is 
in  vain  to  say  the  fable  evinces,  in  the  last  act, 
that  vice  is  productive  of  misery.  We  may 
decorate  a  villain  with  graces  and  felicities 
for  nine  volumes,  and  hang  him  in  the  last 
page.  This  is  not  teaching  virtue,  but  gilding 
the  gallows,  and  raising  up  splendid  associa- 
tions in  favour  of  being  hanged.  In  such  an 
union  of  the  andabU  and  the  vicious,  (espe- 
cially if  the  vices  are  such,  to  the  commission 
of  which  there  is  no  want  of  natural  disposi- 
tion,) the  vice  will  not  degrade  the  man,  but 
the  man  will  ennoble  the  vice.  We  shall 
wish  to  be  him  we  admire,  in  epite  of  his  vices, 
and,  if  the  novel  be  well  written,  even  in  con^ 
ttquence  of  his  vice.  There  exists,  through  the 
whole  of  this  novel,  a  show  of  exquisite  sen- 
sibility to  the  evils  which  individuals  suffer  by 
the  inflexible  rules  of  virtue  prescribed  by  so- 
ciety, and  an  eager  dispK>sition  to  apologize 
for  particular  transgressions.  Such  doctrine 
is  not  confined  to  Madame  de  StaiSl ;  an  Arca^ 
dian  cant  is  gaining  fast  upon  Spartan  gravity; 
and  the  happiness  diffused,  and  the  beautiful 
order  established  in  society,  by  this  unbending 
discipline,  are  wholly  swallowed  up  in  com- 
passion for  the  unfortunate  and  interesting  in- 
dividual. Either  the  exceptions  or  the  rule 
must  be  given  up:  every  highwayman  who 
thrusts  his  pistol  into  a  chaise  window  hat 
met  with  unforeteen  misfortunes;  and  every  loose 
matron  who  flies  into  the  arms  of  her  Grevilk 
was  compelled  to  marry  an  old  man  whom  she 
detested,  by  an  avaricious  and  unfeeling  fa- 
ther. Tlie  passions  want  not  accelerating,  but 
retarding  machinery.    This  fatal  and  foolish 
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sophistry  has  power  enough  oyer  every  heart, 
not  to  need  the  aid  of  fine  composition,  and 
well-contrived  incident — auxiliaries  which  Ma^ 
dame  de  8ta£l  intended  to  bring  forward  in  the 
cause,  though  she  has  fortunately  not  suc- 
ceeded. 

M.  de  Serbellone  is  received  as  a  guest  into 
Che  house  of  M.  d'Ervins,  whose  wife  he  de* 
bauches  as  a  recompense  for  his  hospitality, 
k  it  possible  to  be  disgusted  with  ingratitude 
and  injustice,  when  united  to  such  an  assem- 
blage of  talents  and  virtues  as  this  man  of  pa- 
per possesses  ?  Was  there  ever  a  more  de 
lightful,  fascinating  adulteress  than  Madame 
d'Ervins  is  intended  to  bel  or  a  fHwtro  comuto 
less  capable  of  exciting  compassion  than  her 
husband  1  The'  morality  of  all  this  is  the  old 
morality  of  Farquhar,  Vanburgh,  and  Con- 
greve — that  every  witty  man  may  transgress 
the  seventh  commandment,  which  was  never 
meant  for  the  protection  of  husbands  who  la- 
bour under  the  incapacity  of  making  repartees. 
In  Matilda,  religion  is  always  as  unamiable  as 
dissimulation  ^is  gpraceful  in  Madame  de  Ver- 
non, and  imprudence  generous  in  Belphine. 
This  said  Belphine,  with  her  fine  auburn  hair, 
and  her  beautiful  blue  or  green  eyes  (we  forget 
which),  cheats  her  cousin  Matilda  out  of  her 
lover,  alienates  the  affections  of  her  husband, 
and  keeps  a  sort  of  assignation  house  for  Ser- 
bellone and  his  chere  amt>,  justifying  herself 
by  the  most  touching  complaints  against  the 
rigour  of  the  world,  and  using  the  customary 
phrases,  union  of  touU,  married  in  the  eye  of  Aea- 
vetit  Sic,  &c.  dec,  and  such  like  diction,  the 


types  of  which  Mr.  Lane,  of  the  Minerva  Pret^ 
very  prudently  keeps  ready  composed,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  printing  of  the  Advcntnies  of 

Captain  C and  Miss  F ,  and  other  in 

teresting  stories,  of  which  he,  the  said  inimi- 
table Mr.  Lane,  of  the  Minerva  Press,  wel 
knows  these  sentiments  must  make  a  pan. 
Another  perilous  absurdity  which  this  wefti 
production  tends  to  cherish,  is  the  common  no 
tion,  that  contempt  of  rule  and  order  is  a  proof 
of  greatness  of  mind.  Delphine  is  eveiywhere 
a  great  spirit  struggling  with  the  shackles  im- 
posed upon  her  in  common  with  the  little 
world  around  her;  and  it  is  managed  so  that 
her  contempt  of  restrictions  shall  always  ap- 
pear to  flow  from  the  extent,  variety,  and  splen- 
dour of  her  talents.  The  vulgarity  of  this  he- 
roism ought  in  some  degree  to  diminish  its 
value.  Mr.  Colquhoun,  in  his  Police  of  the 
Metropolis,  reckons  up  above  40,000  heroiaes 
of  this  species,  most  of  whom,  we  dare  to  sty, 
have  at  one  time  or  another  reasoned  like  the 
sentimental  Delphine  about  the  jadgments  of 
the  world. 

To  conclude — Our  general  opinion  of  dits 
book  is,  that  it  is  calculated  to  shed  a  mild 
lustre  over  adultery ;  by  gentle  and  convenient 
gradation,  to  destroy  the  modesty  and  the  cau- 
tion of  women ;  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of 
easy  vices,  and  encumber  the  difficulty  of  Tir- 
tue.  What  a  wretched  qualification  of  this 
censure  to  add,  that  the  badness  of  the  princi- 
ple is  alone  corrected  by  the  badness  of  the 
style,  and  that  this  celebrated  lady  would  hare 
been  very  guilty,  if  she  had  not  been  veiy  dall! 


MISSION  TO  ASHANTEE.* 


[EniNBUHOH  Review,  1819.] 


Caps  Coast  Castle,  or  Cape  Corso,  is  a 
factory  of  Africa,  on  the  Gold  Coast.  The 
Portuguese  settled  here  in  1610,  aiffl  built  the 
citadel;  from  which,  in  a  few  years  after- 
wards, they  were  dislodged  by  the  Dutch.  In 
1861,  it  was  demolished  by  the  English  under 
Admiral  Holmes ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Breda, 
it  was  made  over  to  our  government.  The 
latitude  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  is  5^  6'  north ; 
the  longitude  1®  51'  west.  The  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ashantee  is  Coomassie,  the  lati- 
tude of  which  is  about  6°  30'  20"  north,  and 
the  longitude  2®  6'  30"  west  The  mission 
quitted  Cape  Coast  Castle  on  the  22d  of  April, 
and  arrived  at  Coomassie  about  the  16th  of 
May— halting  two  or  three  days  on  the  route, 
and  walking  tlie  whole  distance,  or  carried  by 
hammock-bearers  at  a  foot-pace.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  fort  and  the  capital  is  not 
more  than  150  miles,  or  about  as  far  as  from 


•  Miuion  from  Cape  Coast  CattU  U  Jlokantea,  wUM  a 
Stalistieal  Aeeount  of  that  Xht/fdom,  and  Otofraphital 
JTotieot  of  otker  Fartt  of  the  interior  of  Africa.  By  T. 
EowABD  BowDiGH,  Eiq.,  Condnctnr.  London,  Mur- 
lav,  1819. 


Durham  to  Edinburgh ;  and  yet  the  kingdom 
of  Ashantee  was,  before  the  mission  of  Mr. 
Bowdich,  almost  as  much  unknown  to  us  as 
if  it  had  been  situated  in  some  other  planet. 
The  country  which  surrounds  Cape  Coast 
Castle  belongs  to  the  Fantees ;  and,  about  the 
year  1807,  an  Ashantee  army  reached  the 
coast  for  the  first  time.    They  invaded  Fan  tee 
again  in  1811,  and,  for  the  third  time,  in  181& 
To  put  a  stop  to  the  horrible  cruelties  com- 
mitted  by  the  stronger  on  the  weaker  nation; 
to  secure  their  own  safety,  endangered  by  tbe 
Ashantees ;  and  to  enlarge  our  Imowledge  oi 
Africa*— the  government  of  Cape  Coast  Castif 
persuaded  the  African  committee  to  send  a 
deputation  to  the  kingdom  of  Ashantee ;  and 
of  this  embassy  the  publication  ^now  before  ^ 
is  the  narrative.  The  embassy  walked  throo^h 
a  beautiful  country,  laid  waste  by  the  recent 
wars,  and  arrived  in  the  time  we  have  men* 
tioned,  and  without  meeting  with  any  remark- 
able accident  at  Coomassie,  the  capital.    Tbe 
account  of  their  first  reception  there  we  sbail 
lay  before  our  readers. 
"  We  entered  Coomassie  at  two  o'clock,  pa^S' 
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iBg  under  a  fetish,  cr  sacrifice  of  a  dead  sheep, 
vr^)ped  Qp  in  red  silk,  and  suspended  be- 
tweea  two  lofty  poles.  Upwards  of  5000  peo- 
ple, the  greater  part  warriors,  met  ns  with 
atrial  barsts  of  martial  music,  discordant  only 
in  its  mixture ;  for  horns,  drums,  rattles,  and 
goBg-gongs,  were  all  exerted  with  a  zeal  bor- 
dering on  frenzy,  to  subdue  us  by  the  first  im- 
pression. The  smoke  which  encircled  Us  from 
(he  iacessant  discharges  of  musketry,  confined 
our  glimpses  to  the  foreg^round ;  and  we  were 
baited  wkilst  the  captains  performed  their 
Pyrrhic  dance,  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  formed 
by  their  warriors ;  where  a  confusion  of  flags, 
Ib^lish,  I>utch,  and  Banish,  were  waved  and 
floarished  in  all  directions ;  the  bearers  plung- 
ing and  springing  from  side  to  side,  with  a 
passion  of  enthusiasm  only  equalled  by  the 
captains,  who  followed  them,  discharging  their 
shiiiog  blunderbusses  so  close,  that  the  flags 
DOW  and  then  were  in  a  blaze ;  and  emerging 
from  the  smoke  with  all  the  gesture  and  dis- 
tortion of  maniacs.  Their  followers  kept  up 
the  firing  around  us  in  the  rear.  The  dress 
of  the  captains  was  a  war  cap,  with  gilded 
rams'  horns  projecting  in  front,  the  sides  ex- 
tended beyond  all  proportion  by  immense 
plnmes  of  eagles'  featners,  and  fastened  under 
the  chin  with  bands  of  cowries.  Their  Test 
was  of  red  cloth,  covered  with  fetishes  and 
saphies  in  gold  and  silver ;  and  embroidered 
cases  of  almost  every  colour,  which  flapped 
against  their  bodies  as  they  moved,  intermixed 
Tith  small  brass  bells,  the  horns  and  tails  of 
animals,  shells,  and  knives ;  long  leopards' 
(ails  hong  down  their  backs,  over  a  small  bow 
corered  with  fetishes.  They  wore  loose  cot- 
ton trovsers,  with  immense  boots  of  a  dull  red 
leather,  coming  half  way  up  the  thigh,  and 
fastened  by  small  chains  to  their  cartouch  or 
waist  helt;  these  were  also  ornamented  with 
bells,  horses'  tails,  strings  of  amulets,  and  in- 
Qomenble  shreds  of  leather;  a  small  quiver 
of  poisoned  arrows  hung  from  their  right 
wrist,  and  they  held  a  long  iron  chain  between 
their  teeth  with  a  scrap  of  Moorish  writing 
^ed  to  the  end  of  it  A  small  spear  was 
in  their  left  hands,  covered  with  red  cloth  and 
silk  tassels ;  their  black  countenances  height- 
ened the  effect  of  this  attire  and  complete  a 
figore  scarcely  human. 

"This  exhibition  continued  about  half  an 
honr,  when  we  were  allowed  to  proceed,  en- 
circled by  the  warriors,  whose  numbers,  with 
the  erowda  of  people,  made  our  movement  as 
Sndaal  as  if  it  had  taken  place  in  Cheapside ; 
ft<  aeveral  streets  branching  ofl"  to  the  right 
P^'nented  long  vistas  crammed  with  people ; 
tnd  those  on  the  left  hand  being  on  an  accli- 
^^»  innmnerable  rows  of  heads  rose  one 
jhove  another :  the  large  open  porches  of  the 
hoiuea,  like  the  fronts  of  stages  in  small  thea^ 
tfw,  were  filled  with  the  better  sort  of  females 
and  children,  all  impatient  to  behold  white 
Bien  for  the  first  time ;  their  exclamations  were 
orowned  in  the  firing  and  music,  but  their  ges- 
tures were  in  character  with  the  scene.  When 
we  reached  the  palace,  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  place  where  we  entered,  we  ,were  again 
halted,  and  an  open  file  was  made,  through 
•'hich  the  bearers  were  passed,  to  deposit  the 


presents  and  baggage  in  the  house  assigned  to 
us.  Here  we  were  gratified  by  observing  seve- 
ral of  the  caboceers  (chiefs)  pass  by  with  their 
trains,  the  novel  splendour  of  which  astonished 
us.  The  bands,  principally  composed  of 
horns  and  flutes,  trained  to  play  in  concert, 
seemed  to  soothe  our  hearing  into  its  natural 
tone  again  by  their  wild  melodies ;  whilst  the 
immense  umbrellas,  made  to  sink  and  rise 
from  the  jerkings  of  the  bearers,  and  the 
large  fans  waving  around,  refreshed  us  with 
small  currents  of  air,  under  a  burning  sun, 
clouds  of  dust,  and  a  density  of  atmor.phere 
almost  suflbcating.  We  were  then  squeezed, 
at  the  same  funeral  pace,  up  a  long  stieet,  to 
an  open-fronted  house,  where  we  were  desired 
by  a  royal  messenger  to  wait  a  further  invita- 
tion from  the  king.'^^Cpp.  81 — 33.) 

The  embassy  remained  about  four  months, 
leaving  one  of  their  members  behind  as  a 
permanent  resident.  Their  treatment,  though 
subjected  to  the  fluctuating  passions  of  bar- 
barians, was,  upon  the  whole,  not  bad ;  and  a 
foundation  appears  to  have  been  laid  for  fu- 
ture intercourse  with  the  Ashantees,  and  a 
mean  opened,  through  them,  of  becoming  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  interior  of  Africa. 

The  Moors,  who  seem  (barbarians  as  they 
are)  to  be  the  civilizers  of  internal  Africa, 
have  penetrated  to  the  capital  of  the  Ashan- 
tees :  they  are  bigoted  and  intolerant  to  Chris- 
tians, but  not  sacrificers  of  human  victims  in 
their  religious  ceremonies ;— nor  averse  to 
commerce;  and  civilized  in  comparison  to 
most  of  the  idolatrous  natives  of  Africa.  From 
their  merchants  who  resorted  from  various 
parts  of  the  interior,  Mr.  Bowdich  employed 
himself  in  procuring  all  the  geographical 
details  which  their  travels  enabled  them  to 
afford.  Timbuctoo  they  described  as  inferior 
to  Houssa,  and  not  at  all  comparable  to  Boornoo. 
The  Moorish  influence  was  stated  to  be  power- 
ful in  it,  but  not  predominant  A  small  river 
goes  nearly  round  the  town,  overflowing  in  the 
rains,  and  obliging  the  people  of  the  suburbs 
to  move  to  an  eminence  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  where  the  king  lives.  The  king,  a 
Moorish  ne^o  called  Billabahada,  had  a  few 
double-barrelled  gons,  which  were  fired  on 
great  occasions ;  and  gunpowder  was  as  dear 
as  gold.  Mr.  Bowdich  calculates  Houssa  to 
be  N.  E.  from  the  Niger  SO  days*  journey  of 
18  miles  each  day;  and  the  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude to  be  18®  69^  N.  and  9^  69^  E.  Boornoo 
was  spoken  of  as  the  first  empire  in  Africa. 
The  Mahometans  of  Sennaar  reckon  it  among 
the  four  powerful  empires  of  the  world; 
the  other  three  being  Turkey,  Persia,  and 
Abyssinia. 

The  Niger  is  only  known  to  the  Moors  by 
the  name  of  the  QuoUa,  pronounced  as  Quorra 
by  the  negroes,  who,  from  whatever  countries 
they  come,  all  spoke  of  this  as  the  largest  river 
with  which  they  were  acquainted ;  and  it  was 
the  grand  feature  in  all  the  routes  to  Ashantee, 
whether  from  Hnu»a,  Bcomoo,  or  the  interme- 
diate countries.  The  Niger,  after  leaving  the 
lake  Bibbri,  was  invariably  described  as  divid- 
ing into  two  large  streams ;  the  Qnolla,  or  the 
greater  division,  pursuing  its  ccurse  south- 
eastward, till  it  joined  the  Bahr  Jtbiad     an*  I 
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Uie  other  branch  roxming  northward  of  east, 
near  to  Timbnctoo,  and  dividing  again  soon  af- 
terwards—the smaller  division  running  north- 
wards by  Yahoodee^  a  place  of  great  trade,  and 
the  larger  running  directly  eastward,  and  en- 
tering &e  lake  Caudi  under  the  name  of  Gam- 
baroo.  **The  variety  of  this  concurrent  evi- 
dence respecting  the  Gambaroo,  made  an  im- 
pression on  my  mind/'  says  Mr.  Bowdich,  ''al- 
most amounting  to  conviction."  The  same 
author  adds,  that  he  found  the  Moors  very  cau- 
tious in  their  accounts ;  declining  to  speak  un- 
less they  were  positive — and  frequently  refer- 
ring doubtful  points  to  others  whom  they  knew 
to  be  better  acquainted  with  them. 

The  character  of  the  present  king  is,  upon 
the  whole,  respectable;  but  he  is  ambitious, 
has  conquered  a  great  deal,  and  is  conquering 
stilL  He  has  a  love  of  knowledge ;  and  was 
always  displeased  when  the  European  objects 
which  attracted  his  attention  were  presented 
to  him  as  giAs.  His  motives,  he  said,  ought  to 
be  better  understood,  and  more  respect  paid 
to  his  dignity  and  friendship.  He  is  acute, 
capricious,  and  severe,  but  not  devoid  of  hu- 
manity; and  has  incurred  unpopularity  on 
some  occasions,  by  limiting  the  number  of 
human  sacrifices  more  than  was  compatible 
with  strict  orthodoxy.  His  general  subjects 
of  discourse  with  the  mission  were  war,  legis- 
lation, and  mechanics.  He  seemed  very  de- 
sirous of  standing  well  in  the  estimation  of  his 
European  friends ;  and  put  off  a  conversation 
once  because  he  was  a  little  tipsy,  and  at 
another  time  because  he  felt  himself  cross  and 
out  of  temper. 

The  king,  four  aristocratical  assessors,  and 
the  assembly  of  captains,  are  the  three  estates 
of  the  Ashantee  government.  The  noble  quar- 
tumvirate,  in  all  matters  of  foreign  policy, 
have  a  veto  on  the  king's  decisions.  They 
watch,  rather  than  share,  the  domestic  admi- 
nistration; generally  influencing  it  by  their 
opinion,  rather  than  controlling  it  by  their  au- 
thority. In  exercising  his  judicial  functions, 
the  king  always  retires  in  private  with  the 
arist«^cracy,  to  hear  their  opinions.  The  course 
of  succession  in  Ashantee  is  the  brother,  the 
sister's  son,  the  son,  and  the  chief  slave. 
,  The  king's  sisters  ma/  marry,  or  intrigue 
with  any  person  they  please,  provided  he  is 
very  strong  and  handsome ;  and  these  elevated 
And  excellent  women  are  always  ready  to  set 
an  example  of  submission  to  the  laws  of  their 
country.  The  interest  of  money  is  about  300 
per  cent.  A  man  may  kill  his  own  slave ;  or 
an  inferior,  for  the  price  of  seven  slaves.  Tri- 
fling theAs  are  punished  by  exposure.  The 
property  of  the  wife  is  distinct  from  that  of  the 
husband — though  the  king  is  heir  to  it  Those 
accused  of  witchcraft  are  tortured  to  death. 
Slaves,  if  ill  treated,  are  allowed  the  liberty  of 
transferring  themselves  to  other  masters. 

The  Ashantees  believe  that  an  higher  sort 
of  god  takes  care  of  the  whites,  and  that  they 
are  left  to  the  care  of  an  inferior  species  of 
deities.  Still  the  black  kings  and  black  nobi- 
lity are  to  go  to  the  upper  gods  after  death, 
where  they  are  to  enjoy  eternally  the  state  and 
luxury  which  was  their  portion  on  earth.  For 
.his  reason  a  certain  number  of  cooks,  butlers, 


and  domestics  of  every  description,  are  saoi 
ficed  on  their  tombs.  They  have  two  sett  of 
priests:  the  one  dwell  in  the  temples,  and 
communicate  with  the  idols ;  the  other  species 
do  business  as  conjurors  and  cunaifg  m^, 
tell  fortunes,  and  detect  small  thefts.  Half 
the  offerings  to  the  idols  are  (as  the  priests 
say^  thrown  into  the  river,  the  other  half  tbcy 
claim  as  their  own.  The  doors  of  the  temples 
are,  from  motives  of  the  highest  humanity, 
open  to  runaway  slaves ;  but  shut,  upon  a  fee 
paid  by  the  master  to  the  priest  Every  per- 
son has  a  small  set  of  household  gods,  bought 
of  the  Fetishmen.  They  please  Uieir  gods  by 
avoiding  particular  sorts  c{  me«t;  but  the 

Srohibited  viand  is  not  always  the  same, 
ome  curry  favour  by  eating  no  veal;  sone 
seek  protection  by  avoiding  pork ;  odiers  say, 
that  the  real  monopoly  which  the  celestials 
wish  to  establish,  is  that  of  beel^— and  so  thej 
piously  and  prudently  rush  into  a  course  of 
mutton.  They  have  the  customary  nonsense 
of  lucky  days,  trial  by  ordeal,  and  libatioas 
and  relies.  The  most  horrid  and  detestable 
of  their  customs  is  their  sacrifice  of  homas 
victims,  and  the  tortures  preparatory  to  ii 
This  takes  place  at  all  their  great  festivals,  or 
customs,  as  they  are  called^— Some  of  Aese 
occur  every  twenty-one  days;  and  there  are 
not  fewer  than  a  hundred  victims  iaaiolated 
at  each.  Besides  these,  there  are  sacrifices  at 
the  death  of  every  person  of  rank,  more  or  less 
bloody  according  to  their  dignity.  On  the 
death  of  his  mother,  the  king  butchered  no 
less  than  ikrti  ihommnd  victims;  and  oa  his 
own  death  this  number  would  probably  be 
doubled.  The  funeral  rites  of  a  great  captain 
were  repeated  weekly  for  three  months ;  and 
200  persons,  it  is  said,  were  slaughtered  each 
time,  or  3400  in  all.  The  author  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  manner  of  these  abominations,  in 
one  instance  of  which  he  was  an  UAwilUo^ 
spectator.  On  the  funeral  of  the  mother  of 
Quatchie  Quofie,  which  was  by  mo  means  a 
great  one,-^ 

**  A  dash  of  sheep  and  rum  was  exchanged 
between  the  king  and  Quatchie  Quofie,  and 
the  drums  announced  the  sacrifice  of  the  vic- 
tims. All  the  chiefs  first  visited  them  in  turn; 
I  was  not  near  enough  to  distinguish  where- 
fore. The  executioners  wrangled  and  struggled 
for  the  office :  and  the  indifference  with  which 
the  first  poor  creature  looked  on,  in  the  torture 
he  was  from  the  knife  passed  through  bis 
cheeks,  was  remarkable.  The  nearest  exceo* 
tioner  snatched  the  sword  from  the  others,  the 
right  hand  of  the  victim  was  then  lopped  off, 
he  was  thrown  down,  and  his  head  was  sawed 
rather  than  cut  off:  it  was  cruelly  prolonged 
I  will  not  say  wilfully.  Twelve  more  were 
dragged  forward,  but  we  forced  our  waj 
through  the  crowd,  and  retired  to  our  quarters. 
Other  sacrifices,  principally  female,  were  made 
in  the  bush  where  the  body  was  buried.  It  is 
usual  to  *wet  the  grave'  with  the  blood  of  a 
freeman  of  respectability.  All  the  retainer 
of  the  family  being  present,  and  die  heads  of 
all  the  victims  deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the 
grave,  several  are  unsuspectingly  called  on  in 
a  hurry  to  assist  in  placing  the  coflin  or  bas 
ket ;  and  just  as  it  rests  on  »he  h«ad  or  skolU 
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%  iUtc  from  behind  stuns  one  of  these  free* 
flwn  by  a  violent  blow,  followed  hy  a  deep 
gash  in  the  hack  part  of  the  neck,  and  he  is 
loUed  in  on  the  top  of  the  body,  and  the  grave 
iostantly  £Ued  ap.'* — (pp.  287, 288.) 

*  About  a  hundred  persons,  mostly  culprits 
resenre^  are  generally  sacrificed,  in  different 
quarters  of  the  town,  at  this  custom  (that  is, 
at  (he  feast  for  the  new  year).  Several  slaves 
vere  also  sacrificed  at  Bantama,  over  the  large 
brass  pan,  their  blood  mingling  with  the  vari- 
oosTcgetable  and  animal  matter  within  (fresh 
and  putrefied),  to  complete  the  charm,  and 
piodnce  invincible  fetish.  All  the  chiefs  kill 
lereral  slaves,  that  their  blood  may  flow  into 
the  hole  from  whence  the  new  yam  is  taken. 
Those  who  cannot  afford  to  kill  slaves,  take 
the  head  of  one  already  sacrificed,  and  place 
it  oa  the  hole.'*— (p.  279.) 

The  Ashantees  are  very  superior  in  disci- 
pline and  courage  to  the  water*side  Africans : 
they  never  pursue  when  it  is  near  sunset;  the 
general  is  always  in  the  rear,  and  the  fugi- 
tires  are  instantly  put  to  death.  The  army  is 
prohibited,  during  the  active  part  of  the  cam- 
paign, from  all  food  but  meal,  which  each  man 
eanies  in  a  small  bag  by  his  side,  and  mixes 
in  his  hands  with  the  first  water  he  comes  to; 
no  fires  are  allowed,  lest  their  position  should 
to  hetnyed;  they  eat  little  select  bits  of  the 
ftrst  enemy's  heart  whom  they  kill;  and  all 
wear  ornaments  of  his  teeth  and  bones. 

In  their  buildings,  a  mould  is  made  for  re- 
ceiving the  clay,  by  two  rows  of  stakes  placed 
at  a  distance  equal  to  the  intended  thickness 
of  the  wall :  the  interval  is  then  filled  with 
grsTeUy  clay  mixed  with  water,  which,  with 
the  ontward  surface  of  the  frame-work,  is  plas- 
tered so  as  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a  tiiick 
mod  wall  The  captains  have  pillars  which 
a^st  lo  support  tiie  roof,  and  form  a  prosce- 
ninm,  or  open  front  The  steps  and  raised 
floors  of  the  rooms  are  clay  and  stone,  with  a 
thick  layer  of  red  earth,  washed  and  painted 
dailf. 

"While  the  walls  are  still  soft,  they  formed 
aonlds  or  frame-works  of  the  patterns  in  deli- 
cate slips  of  cane,  connected  by  grass.  The 
two  first  slips  (one  end  of  each  being  inserted 
in  the  soft  wall)  projected  the  reUef,  com- 
monlj  mezzo:  the  interstices  were  then  filled 
Bp  vith  the  plaster,  and  assumed  the  appear* 
^ce  depicted.  The  poles  or  pillars  were 
cometimes  encircled  by  twists  of  cane,  inter* 
*«cting  each  other,  which,  being  filled  up  with 
tlun  plaster,  resembled  the  lozenge  and  cable 
oniamcDts  of  the  Anglo-Norman  order ;  the 
qoatre-foil  was  very  common,  and  by  no  means 
nidt,£rom  the  symmetrical  bend  of  Uie  cane 
which  formed  it  I  saw  a  few  pillars  (after 
thej  had  been  squared  with  the  plaster),  with 
uumerous  slips  of  cane  pressed  peipendicular- 
iy  on  to  the  wet  surface,  which,  being  covered 
«gnin  with  a  very  thin  coat  of  plaster,  closely 
resembled  fluting.  When  they  formed  a  large 
»rch,thcy  inserted  one  end  of  a  thick  piece  of 
jane  in  the  wet  clay  of  the  floor  or  base,  and, 
oendmg  the  other  over,  inserted  it  in  tJie  same 
banner;  the  entablature  was  filled  up  with 
*itUe-woik   plastered   over.     Arcades   and 


piazzas  were  common.  A  white  wash,  very 
frequently  renewed,  was  made  from  a  clay  in 
the  neighbonrhood.  Of  course  the  plastering 
is  very  frail,  and  im  the  relief  fVequentiy  dis- 
closes the  edges  of  the  cane,  giving,  however, 
a  piquant  effect,  auxiliary  to  the  ornament 
The  doors  were  an  entire  piece  of  cotton  wood, 
cut  with  great  labour  out  of  the  stems  or  bu^ 
tresses  of  that  tree ;  battens  variously  cut  and 
painted  were  afterwards  nailed  across,  ik 
disproportionate  was  the  price  of  labour  to 
that  of  provision,  that  I  gave  but  two  tokoos 
for  a  slab  of  cotton  wood,  five  feet  by  three. 
The  locks  they  use  are  from  Houssa,  and  quite 
original :  one  will  be  sent  to  the  British  Mn* 
seum.  Where  they  raised  a  first  floor,  the 
under  room  was  divided  into  two  by  an  inter- 
secting wall,  to  support  the  rafters  for  the 
upper  room,  which  were  generally  covered 
with  a  frame-work  thickly  plastered  over  with 
red  ochre.  I  saw  but  one  attempt  at  flooring 
with  plank;  it  was  cotton  wood  shaped  en- 
tirely with  an  adze,  and  looked  like  a  ship*s 
deck.  The  windows  were  open  wood-work, 
carved  in  fancifU  figures  and  intricate  pat- 
terns, and  painted  red ;  the  frames  were  fre- 
quently cased  in  gold,  about  as  thick  as 
cartridge  paper.  What  surprised  me  most, 
and  is  not  the  least  of  the  many  circumstances 
deciding  their  great  superiority  over  the  gene- 
rality of  negroes,  was  the  discovery  that  every 
house  had  its  cloacae,  besides  the  common 
ones  for  the  lower  orders  without  the  town." 
— (pp.  806,  806.) 

The  rubbish  and  offal  of  each  house  are 
burnt  every  morning  at  the  back  of  the  street ; 
and  they  are  as  nice  in  their  dwellings  as  in 
their  persons.  The  Ashantee  loom  is  precisely 
on  the  same  principles  as  the  English:  the 
firmness,  variety,  bnlliancy,  and  size  of  their 
cloths  are  astonishing.  They  paint  white 
cloths,  not  inelegantly,  as  fast  as  an  European 
can  write.  They  excel  in  pottery,  and  are 
good  goldsmiths.  Their  weights  are  very 
neat  brass  casts  of  almost  every  animal,  fruit, 
and  vegetable,  known  in  the  country.  The 
king's  scales,  blow-pan,  boxes,  weights,  and 
pipe-tongs  were  neatly  made  of  the  purest 
gold.  "Hiey  work  tntlj  in  iron,  tan  leather 
and  are  excellent  carpenters. 

Mr.  Bowdich  computes  the  number  of  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms  to  be  204,000.  The 
disposable  force  is  160,000;  the  population  a 
million ;  the  number  of  square  miles  14,000. 
Polygamvis  tolerated  to  the  greatest  extent ; 
the  king's  allowance  is  8888  wives;  and  the 
full  complement  is  always  kept  up.  Four  of 
the  principal  streets  in  uoomassie  are  half  a 
mile  long,  and  from  00  to  100  yards  wide 
The  streets  were  all  named,  and  a  superior 
captain  in  charge  of  each.  The  street  where 
the  mission  was  lodged  was  called  Apperemsoo, 
or  Cannon  Streti;  another  street  was  called 
Daebrim,  or  Qrtat  Market  Street;  another,  Pri- 
mm  Street,  and  so  on.  A  plan  of  the  town  is 
given.  The  Ashantees  persisted  in  raying 
Uiat  the  population  of  Coomassie  was  above 
100,000;  but  this  is  thought,  by  the  gentlemen 
of  the  mission,  to  allude  rather  to  the  populai 
tion  collected  on  great  occasions,  than  the 
permanent  residents,  not  computed  by  th^m  at 
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more  than  16,000.  The  markets  were  daily;* 
and  the  articles  fcf  sale,  beef,  mutton,  wild- 
hog,  deer,  monkeys'  flesh,  fowls,  yams,  plan- 
tains, corn,  sugarcane,  rice,  peppers,  vegetable 
butter,  oranges,  papans,  pine-apples,  bananas, 
salt  and  dried  fish,  large  snails  smoke-dried ; 
palm  wine,  rum,  pipes,  beads,  looking-glasses ; 
sandals,  silk,  cotton  cloth,  powder,  small  pil- 
ai-s,  white  and  blue  thread,  and  calabashes. 
The  cattle  in  Ashantee  are  as  large  as  English 
cattle ;  their  sheep  ^re  hairy.  They  have  no 
implement  but  the  hoe;  hare  two  crops  of 
cum  in  the  year ;  plant  their  yams  at  Christ- 
mas, and  dig  them  up  in  September.  Their 
plantations,  extensive  and  orderly,  have  the 
appearance  of  hop  gardens  well  fenced  in,  and 
regularly  planted  in  lines,  with  a  broad  walk 
around,  and  a  hut  at  each  wicker-gate,  where 
a  slave  and  his  family  reside  to  protect  the 
plantation.  All  the  fruits  mentioned  as  sold  in 
the  market  grew  in  spontaneous  abundance, 
as  did  the  sugarcane.  The  oranges  were  of  a 
large  size  and  exquisite  flavour.  There  were 
no  cocoa  trees.  The  berry  which  gives  to 
acids  ihe  flavour  of  sweets,  making  limes 
taste  like  honey,  is  common  here.  The  castor- 
oil  plant  rises  to  a  large  tree.  The  cotton  tree 
sometimes  rises  to  the  height  of  160  feet 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of 
commerce  with  the  Ashantee  people  (besides 
the  jealousy  natural  to  barbarians)  is  our  re- 
jection of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  continuance 
of  that  detestable  traffic  by  the  Spaniards. 
While  the  mission  was  in  that  country,  one 
thousand  slaves  left  Ashantee  for  two  Spanish 
schooners  on  the  coasts-How  is  an  African 
monarch  to  be  taught  that  he  has  not  a  right 
to  turn  human  creatures  into  rum  and  tobacco  ? 
or  that  the  nation  which  prohibits  such  an  in- 
tercourse are  not  his  enemies  1  To  have  free 
access  to  Ashantee,  would  command  Bag- 
wumba.  The  people  of  Inta  and  Bagwumba 
being  commercial,  rather  than  warlike,  an  in- 
tercourse with  them  would  be  an  intercourse 
with'  the  interior,  as  far  as  Timbuctoo  and 
Houssa  northwards,  and  Cassina,  if  not  Boor- 
noo,  eastwards. 

After  the  observations  of  Mr.  Bowdich,  se- 
nior officer  of  the  mission,  follows  the  narra- 
tive of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  left  as  charg^  d'af- 
faires, upon  the  departure  of  the  other  gentle- 
men. Mr.  Hutchinson  mentions  some  white 
men  residing  at  Yenn^,  whom  he  supposes  to 
have  been  companions  of  Park ;  and  Ali  Baba, 
a  man  of  good  character  and  consideration, 
upon  the  eve  of  departure  from  these  regions, 
assured  him,  that  there  were  two  Europeans 
then  resident  at  Timbuctoo^^In  his  observa^ 
tions  on  the  river  Gaboon,  Mr.  Bowdich  has 
the  following  information  on  the  present  state 
of  the  slave  trade:— 

**  Three  Portuguese,  one  French,  and  two 
laige  Spanish  ships,  visited  the  river  for  slaves 
during  our  stay;  and  the  master  of  a  Livei^ 
pool  vessel  assured  me  that  he  had  fallen  in 
with  twenty-two  between  Gaboon  and  the  Con- 
^o.  Their  grand  rendezvous  is  Mayumba. 
The  Portuguese  of  St.  Thomas's  and  Prince's 
Islands  send  small  schooner  boats  to  Gaboon 
tor  slaves,  which  are  kept,  after  they  are  trans- 
|HUted  this  short  distance,  until  the  coast  is 


clear  for  shipping  them  to  America.  A  diivi 
large  Spanish  ship,  well  armed,  entered  the 
river  the  night  before  we  quitted  it,  and  harried 
our  exit,  for  one  of  that  character  was  commit* 
ting  piracy  in  the  neighbouring  rivers.  HaTiof 
suffered  from  fklling  into  their  hands  before,  1 
felicitated  myself  on  the  escape.  We  iren 
afterwards  chased  and  boarded  by  a  BpsjiiA 
armed  schooner,  with  three  hundred  slaves  on 
board ;  they  only  desired  provisions." 

These  are  the  most  important  extracts  from 
this  publication,  which  is  certainly  of  conside* 
rable  importance,  from  the  account  it  gires  ns 
of  a  people  hitherto  almost  entirely  unknowo; 
and  ifrom  the  light  which  the  very  diligent  aod 
laborious  inquiries  of  Mr.  Bowdich  hare 
thrown  upon  tiie  geography  of  Africa,  and  die 
probability  held  out  to  us  of  approaching  the 
great  kingdoms  on  the  Niger,  by  means  of  an 
intercourse  by  no  means  difl^ult  to  be  esu- 
bUshed  with  the  kingdoms  of  Inta  and  Du:* 
wumba.  The  river  Volta  flows  into  the  Golf 
of  Guinea,  in  latitude  7°  north.  It  is  naviga- 
ble,  and  by  the  natives  navigated  for  ten  days, 
to  Odentee.  Now,  from  Odentee  to  Sailagba, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Inta,  is  bat  four 
days'  journey ;  and  seven  days'  journey  from 
Sallagha,  through  the  Inta  Jam  of  Zengoo,  is 
Yahndi,  the  capital  of  Dagwumba.  Yahadi  is 
described  to  be  beyond  comparison  larger  diao 
Coomassie,  the  houses  much  better  bailt  ud 
ornamented.  The  Ashantees  who  had  visiied 
it,  told  Mr.  Bowdich  they  had  frequently  lost 
themselves  in  the  streets.  The  king  has  bees 
converted  by  the  Moors,  who  have  settled 
themselves  therein  great  numbers.  Mr.  Loess 
calls  it  the  Mahometan  kingdom  of  Degomba; 
and  it  was  represented  to  him  as  pecaliariy 
wealthy  and  civilized.  The  markets  of  Tahndi 
are  described  as  animated  scenes  of  commeiee, 
constantly  crowded  with  merchants  from  al- 
most all  the  countries  of  the  interior.  It  seems 
to  us,  that  the  best  way  of  becoming  acqiiaioted 
with  Africa,  is  not  to  plan  such  sveeping  ex- 
peditions as  have  been  lately  sent  out  hj  go* 
vemment,  but  to  submit  to  become  acquainted 
with  it  by  degrees,  and  to  acquire  by  little  m 
little  a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  amsg* 
ing  expeditions.  The  kingdom  of  DagwuBbt, 
for  instance,  is  not  200  miles  from  a  welWraovn 
and  regular  water  carriage,  on  the  Volta 
Perhaps  it  is  nearer,  but  the  distance  is  not 
greater  than  this.  It  is  one  of  the  most  eoa* 
mereiai  nations  in  Africa,  and  oneof  tfaeoost 
civilized ;  and  yet  it  is  utterty  unknown,  e^ 
cept  by  report,  to  Europeans.  Then  vhy  b«< 
plan  an  expedition  to  Dagwumba!  '^^^ 
pense  of  which  would  be  very  trifling,  and  the 
issue  known  in  three  or  four  months.  The  wj 
formation  procured  from  such  a  wise  iiw 
moderate  undertaking,  would  enable  any  foturt 
mission  to  proceed  with  much  greater  «« 
and  safety  into  the  interior;  orprerenttw* 
from  proceeding,  as  they  hitherto  have  done 
to  their  own  destruction.  We  stronglyij^ 
lieve,  with  Mr.  Bowdich,  that  this  is  the  ngw 
road  to  the  Niger. 

Nothing  in  this  world  is  created  in  ^^ 
lions,  tigers,  conquerors,  have  their  use.  Aflf 
bitious  monarchs,  who  are  the  curse  orcm* 
lized  nations,  are  the  civilizersof  saragepwpw 
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With  a  nnmbtr  of  little  independent  hoxdes, 
dTilixatioii  is  impossible.  They  must  have  a 
eonuBon  interest  before  there  can  be  peace; 
and  be  directed  1^  one  will  before  there  can 
be  order.  When  mankind  are  prerented  from 
daily  quarrelling  and  fif^ting,  they  ftrat  begin 
to  improre;  and  all  this,  we  are  aflraid,  is 
oaly  to  be  accomplished^  in  the  first  instance, 


by  some  great  oonqneror.  We  S3rmpalhiae« 
therefore,  with  the  yictories  of  the  King  of 
Ashantee  and  feel  ourselves,  for  the  first 
time,  in  love  with  military  glory.  The  ex- 
emperor  of  the  French  would,  at  Coomassie, 
Dagwmnba,  or  Intaw  be  an  eminent  benefactcv 
to  the  human  race. 


WITTMAN'S  TRAVELS.* 

[Edivburoh  Revikw,  1603.] 


Di.  WiTTVAv  was  sent  abroad  with  the 
mflUary  mission  to  Tnrkey,  towards  the  spring 
of  1799,  and  remained  attached  to  it  dnring 
its  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Con* 
stantinople,  its  march  through  the  desert,  and 
its  short  operations  in  Eg]rpt  The  military 
mission,  consisting  of  General  Koehler,  and 
some  officers  and  privates  of  the  artillery  and 
eDgineers,  amounting  on  the  whole  to  seventy, 
vere  assembled  at  Constantinople,  June,  1799, 
whieh  they  left  in  the  same  month  of  the  fol- 
iowiag  year,  joined  the  grand  vizier  at  Jaffa  in 
inly,  and  entered  Egypt  with  the  Turks  in 
April,  1801.  After  the  military  operations 
vere  concluded  there,  Dr.  Wittman  returned 
home  by  Constantinople,  Vienna,  dec. 

The  travels  are  written  in  the  shape  of  a 
joomal,  which  begins  and  concludes  with  the 
events  which  we  have  just  mentioned.  It  is 
obrioos  that  the  route  described  by  Dr.  Wittman 
is  not  new :  he  could  make  no  cursory  and 
superficial  observations  upon  the  people  whom 
he  saw,  or  the  countries  through  which  he 
passed,  with  which  the  public  are  not  already 
familiar.  If  his  travels  were  to  possess  any 
merit  at  all,  they  were  to  derive  that  merit 
from  accurate  physical  researches,  from  copi- 
otis  information  on  the  state  of  medicine,  sur- 
gery, and  disease  in  Turkey;  and  above  all, 
petittps,  from  gratifying  the  rational  curiosity 
vhieh  ail  inquiring  minds  must  feel  upon  the 
utue  of  the  plague,  and  the  indications  of 
care.  Dr.  Wittman,  too,  was  passing  over 
^  same  ground  trodden  by  Bonaparte  in 
his  Byrian  expedition,  and  had  an  ample 
opportunity  of  inquiring  its  probable  object, 
and  the  probable  success  which  (but  for  the 
beroie  defence  of  Acre)  might  have  attended 
it;  he  was  on  the  theatre  of  Bonaparte's  im« 
poted  crimes,  as  well  as  his  notorious  defeat; 
and  might  have  brought  us  back>  not  anile 
eoojecture,  but  sound  evidence  of  events 
which  must  determine  his  character,  who  may 
determine  our  fate.  We  should  have  been 
kappy  also  to  have  found  in  the  travels  of  Dr. 
Wittman  a  full  account  of  the  tactics  and 
nanceuvres  of  the  Turkish  army;  and  this  it 
would  not  have  been  difficult  to  have  obtained 
through  the  medium  of  his   military  com- 
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panions.  Such  appear  to  us  to  be  the  sul^ 
jects,  from  an  able  discussion  of  which,  Dr« 
Wittman  might  have  derived  considerable 
reputation,  by  gratifying  the  ardour  of  tempo- 
rary curiosity,  and  adding  to  the  stock  of  per- 
manent knowledge. 

Upon  opening  Dr.  Wittman's  book,  we 
turned,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  interest, 
to  the  subject  of  Jaffa ;  and  to  do  justice  to  the 
doctor,  we  shall  quote  all  that  he  has  said  upon 
the  subject  of  Bonaparte's  conduct  at  this  place. 

''After  a  breach  had  been  effected,  the  French 
troops  stormed  and  carried  the  place.  It  was 
probably  owing  to  the  obstinate  defence  made 
by  the  Ihirks,  that  the  French  commander-in- 
chief  was  induced  to  give  orders  for  the  horrid 
massacre  which  succeeded.  Four  thousand 
of  the  wretched  inhabitants  who  had  sur- 
rendered, and  whc  had  in  vain  implored  the 
mercy  of  their  conquerors,  were,  together 
with  a  part  of  the  late  Turkish  garrison  of 
El-Arish  (amounting,  it  has  been  said,  to  five 
or  six  hundred),  dragged  out  in  cold  bloodt 
four  dayi  after  the  French  had  obtained  poue$aon 
of  Jaffa,  to  the  sand  hills,  about  a  league  dis- 
tant, in  the  way  to  Gaza,  and  there  most 
inhumanly  put  to  death.  I  have  seen  the 
skeletons  of  these  unfortunate  victims,  which 
lie  scattered  over  the  hills ;  a  modem  Golgotha, 
which  remains  a  lasting  disgrace  to  a  nation 
calling  itself  civilized.  It  would  give  pleasure 
to  the  author  of  this  work,  as  well  as  to  every 
liberal  mind,  to  hear  these  facts  contradicted 
on  substantial  evidence.  Indeed,  I  am  sorry 
to  add,  that  the  charge  of  cruelty  against  the 
French  general  does  not  rest  here.  It  having 
been  reported,  that,  previously  to  the  retreat 
of  the  French  army  from  Syria,  their  com- 
mander-in-chief had  ordered  all  the  French 
sick  at  Jaffa  to  be  poisoned,  I  was  led  to  make 
the  inquiry  to  which  every  one  who  shoul<^ 
have  visited  the  spot  would  naturally  havf 
been  directed,  respecting  an  act  of  such  sin 
gular,  and,  it  should  seem,  wanton  inhumanity. 
ift  concerns  me  to  have  to  state,  not  only  thai 
such  a  circumstance  was  positively  asserted 
to  have  happened,  but  that,  while  in  Egypt,  an 
individual  was  pointed  out  to  us,  as  having 
been  the  executioner  of  these  diaoo/ical  com 
mands."— (p.  128.) 

Now,  in  this  passage.  Dr.  Wittman  offers  i9o 
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oilier  evidunee  whatever  of  the  mawacre,  dian 
diat  he  had  seen  the  skeletons  scattered  over 
the  hills,  and  that  the  fact  was  oniTenaUf 
believed.  But  how  does  Dr.  Wittmaa  know 
what  skeletons  those  were  which  he  saw! 
An  oriental  camp,  affected  by  the  plague, 
leares  as  many  skeletons  behind  it  as  a  mas- 
sacre. And  though  the  Turks  bury  their  dead, 
the  doctor  complains  of  the  reiy  little  depth 
at  which  they  are  interred;  so  that  jackals, 
high  winds,  and  a  sandy  soil,  might,  with  great 
facility,  undo  the  work  of  Turkish  sextons. 
Let  any  one  read  Dr.  Wittman's  account  of 
the  camp  near  Jaffa,  where  the  Turks  remained 
so  long  in  company  with  the  military  mission, 
and  he  will  immediately  pereeire  that,  a  year 
after  their  departure,  it  might  have  been  mis- 
taken, with  great  ease,  for  the  scene  of  a 
massacre.  The  spot  which  Dr.  Wittman  saw 
might  have  been  the  spot  where  a  battle  had 
been  fought  In  the  turbulent  state  of  Syria, 
and  amidst  the  variety  of  its  barbarous  inhabit- 
ants,  can  it  be  imagined  that  eveiy  bloody 
battle,  with  its  precise  limits  and  circumscrip- 
tion, is  accurately  committed  to  tradition,  and 
faithfully  reported  to  inquirers  1  Besides,  why 
scattered  among  hills!  If  6000  men  were 
marched  out  to  a  convenient  spot  and  mas- 
sacred, ;heir  remains  would  be  heaped  up  in  a 
small  space,  a  mountain  of  the  murdered,  a 
vast  bridge  of  bones  and  rottenness.  As  the 
doctor  has  described  the  bone  scenery,  it  has 
much  more  the  appearance  of  a  battle  and 
pursuit  than  of  a  massacre.  After  all,  this 
gentleman  lay  eight  months  under  the  walls 
of  Jaffa;  whence  comes  it  he  has  given  us 
no  better  evidence!  Were  6000  men  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood  by  a  division  of  the  French 
army,  a  year  before,  and  did  no  man  remain 
in  Jaffa,  who  said,  I  saw  it  done— I  was  pre- 
sent when  they  were  marched  out — I  went  the 
next  day,  and  saw  the  scarcely  dead  bodies  of 
the  victims!  If  Dr.  Wittman  received  any 
such  evidence,  why  did  he  not  bring  it  forward! 
If  he  never  inquired  for  such  evidence,  how  is 
he  qualified  to  write  upon  the  subject !  If  he 
inquired  for  it  and  could  not  find  it,  how  is  the 
fact  credible ! 

This  autho"*  cannot  make  the  same  excuse 
as  Sir  Robeic- Wilson,  for  the  suppression  of 
his  evidence,  as  there  could  be  no  probability 
that  Bonaparte  would  wreak  his  vengeance 
upon  Soliman  Aga,  Mustapha  Cawn,  Sidi 
Mahomet,  or  any  given  Turks,  upon  whose 
positive  evidence  Dr.  Wittman  might  have 
rested  his  accusation.  Two  such  wicked  acts 
as  the  poisoning  and  the  massacre,  have  not 
been  committed  within  the  memory  of  man  ;— 
within  the  same  memory,  no  such  extraordinary 
person  nas  appeared,  as  he  who  is  said  to  have 
committed  them;  and  yet,  though  their  com- 
mission must  have  been  public,  no  one  has 
yet  said,  Vidi  tgo.  The  accusation  still  rests 
upon  hearsay. 

At  the  same  time,  widely  disseminated  as 
this  accusation  has  been  over  Europe,  it  is 
extraordinary  that  it  has  not  been  contradicted 
in  print:  and,  though  Sir  Robert  Wilson's 
book  must  have  been  read  in  France,  that  no 
officer  of  the  division  of  Bon  has  come  for- 
ward in  vindication  of  a  criminal  who  could 


repay  incredulity  so  well.  General  Andraossw 
who  was  with  the  First  Consul  in  Syria*  treats 
die  accusations  as  contemptible  falsehooda. 
But  though  we  are  convinced  he  is  a  nan  of 
character,  his  evidence  has  certainly  kn 
weight,  as  he  may  have  been  speaking  in  the 
nmsk  of  diplomaey.  As  to  the  general  ciicu- 
lation  of  the  rqport,  he  must  think  much 
higher  of  the  sagacity  of  multitudes  than  we 
do,  who  would  convert  this  into  a  reason  of 
belied  Whoever  thinks  it  so  easy  to  get  ai 
truth  in  the  midst  of  passion,  should  rei^  the 
various  histories  of  the  recent  rebellion  in 
Ireland;  or  he  may,  if  he  chooses,  beheve, 
with  thousands  of  worthy  Frenchmen,  that  the 
infemak  was  planned  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord 
Melville.  As  for  us,  we  will  state  what  appears 
to  us  to  be  the  truth,  should  it  even  chuee  to 
justify  a  man  in  whose  lifetime  Europe  can 
know  neither  happiness  nor  peace. 

The  story  of  the  poisoning  is  given  by  Dr. 
Wittman  precisely  m  the  same  desultory  aua- 
ner  as  thai  of  the  massacre.  "An  individoal 
was  pointed  out  to  us  as  the  executioner  of 
these  diabolical  commands."  By  how  aaay 
persons  was  he  pointed  out  as  the  execotiaBerl 
by  persons  of  what  authority !  and  of  vhil 
cpedibility!  Was  it  asserted  finom  P^neaal 
knowledge,  or  merely  from  nunour  !  whenee 
comes  it  that  such  an  agent,  after  the  flight  of 
his  employer,  was  not  driven  away  l^  tbe 
general  indignation  of  the  aimy!  If  Dr. 
Wittman  had  combined  this  species  of  iBfo^ 
mation  with  his  stories,  his  conduct  woaU 
have  been  more  just,  and  his  accnsalkwi 
would  have  carried  greater  weighL  At  pr^ 
sent,  when  he,  who  had  the  opportunity  of  teO* 
ing  us  so  much,  has  tokl  us  so  little^  we  ait 
rather  less  inclined  to  believe  than  we  were 
before.  We  do  not  say  these  accnaaKtioas  are 
not  true,  but  that  Dr.  Wittman  has  not  profcd 
them  to  be  true. 

Dr.  Wittman  did  not  see  more  than  tvo 
oases  of  plague :  he  has  given  both  of  thea 
at  full  lengdi.  The  symptoms  were,  thiisti 
headache,  vertigo^  pains  in  the  limbs,  biltoes 
vomitings,  and  painful  tumours  in  Uie  groias 
The  means  of  cure  adopted  were,  to  evacuate 
the  primal  vise ;  to  give  diluting  and  reiireshiag 
drinks;  to  expel  the  redundant  bile  by  eneties; 
and  to  assuage  the  pain  in  the  groin  bj  Ibmcala- 
tions  and  anodjmes;  both  cases  proved  AtaL 
In  one  of  the  cases»  the  friction  wi(h  warn  oil 
was  tried  in  vain ;  but  it  was  thought  oseAl 
in  the  prevention  of  plague  t  the  iaanediaie 
effect  produced  was,  to  throw  the  peiaea 
rubbed  into  a  very  copious  perspiration.  A 
patient  in  typhus,  who  was  given  over,  r^ 
covered  after  this  discipline  was  administered. 

The  boldness  and  enterprise  of  medical  bco 
are  quite  as  striking  as  the  courage  displayed 
in  battle,  and  evinces  how  much  the  power  of 
encountering  danger  depends  uppa  habits 
Many  a  military  veteran  would  tremUe  to  feed 
upon  jme;  to  sleep  in  sheets  ruaning  with 
water;  or  to  draw  up  the  breath  of  feveiish 
patients.  Dr.  White  might  not,  peihaps^  hare 
marched  up  to  a  battery  with  great  alacritf ; 
but  Dr.  White,  in  the  vear  1801,  iaoenlaled 
himself  in  the  arms,  with  rveent  matter  taken 
from  the  bubo  of  a  pestiferous  pafieat,  aad 
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nibM  tiM  s&rne  matter  upon  different  parts 
•f  his  bodf  .  With  somewhat  less  of  courage, 
ifid  more  of  injnstice,  he  wrapt  his  Arab  ser- 
vant in  the  bed  of  a  nerson  just  dead  of  the 
plagoe.  The  doctor  died;  and  the  doctor's 
nao  (perhaps  to  prore  his  master's  theoiy, 
that  the  plague  was  not  contagious)  ran  awaj. 
The  bravery  of  our  naTal  officers  neyer  pn>- 
looed  aoj  thing  superior  to  this  therapeutic 
hefoism  of  the  doctor's. 

Dr.  Wittman  has  a  chapter  which  he  calls 
jh  Mdorioii  Journal  of  tlu  Plapu  /  but  the  in* 
fonascion  which  it  contains  amonnts  to  nothing 
St  all  He  confesses  that  he  has  had  no  ezpe- 
rioice  in  the  complaint ;  that  he  has  no  remedy 
to  ofler  for  its  cure,  and  no  theory  for  its 
cause.*  The  treatment  of  the  minor  plague 
of  Egypt,  ophthalmia,  was  precisely  the  me- 
thod common  in  this  country ;  and  was  gene- 
rally attended  with  success,  where  the  remedies 
vere  applied  in  time. 

Nothing  can  be  conceiTcd  more  dreadful 
than  vas  the  situation  of  the  military  mission 
ia  the  Turkish  camp;  exposed  to  a  mutinous 
Turkish  soldiery,  to  infection,  famine,  and  a 
nscDe  of  the  most  abominable  fllth  and  putre- 
faction; and  this  they  endured  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  with  the  patience  of  apostles  of  peace, 
rather  than  war.  Their  occupation  was  to 
teaeb  diseased  barbarians,  who  despised  diem, 
a&d  thought  it  no  small  iaTour  that  they  should 
be  permitted  to  exist  in  their  neighbourhood. 
They  had  to  witness  the  cruelties  c?  despotism, 
and  the  passions  of  armed  and  ignorant  multi- 
tudes; and  all  this  embellished  with  the  fair 
probability  of  being  swept  ofi^  in  some  grand 
engagement,  by  the  superior  tactics  and  ac- 
tiTity  of  the  enemy  to  whom  the  Turks  were 
opposed.  To  the  filth,  irregularity,  and  tumult 
of  a  Turkish  camp,  as  it  appeared  to  the 
British  officers  in  1800,  it  is  curious  to  oppose 
the  picture  of  one  drawn  by  Busbequius  m  the 
niiddle  of  the  sixteenth  century:  "Turcas  in 
proximis  campis  tendebant ;  cum  vero  in  eo 
loco  tribas  mensibus  Tixerim,fuit  mihi  facultas 
Tidendomm  ipsorum  castrorum,  et  cognos- 
cends  aliqua  ex  parte  disciplinae ;  qua  de  re 
Disi  panca  attingam,  habeas  fortasse  quod  me 
accuses.  8umpto  babitu  Christianis  homini- 
bos  in  illis  locis  usitato,  cum  uno  aut  altero 
comite  quacunque  vagabar  ignotus :  primum 
videbam  summo  ordine  cujusque  corporis 
nihtes  suis  locis  distributes,  et,  quod  vix  cre- 
^  qui  nostratis  militisB  consuetudinem  norit, 
*Qnamm  erat  ubique  silentium,  summa  quies, 
rixa  DuUa,  nullum  cujusquam  insolens  factum : 
scdae  noz  luidem  aut  vitulatlo  per  lasciviam 
•ut  ebn  tatem  emissa.  M  hae  mmma  tmmdu 
fut,  mi/.;  tterpUUniOf  nuUa  fmrgamtnta^  nihil 
(Itiod  oculos  aut  nares  offenderet  Quicquid 
est  hnjusmodi,  aut  defodiuntTurcte,  ant  procul 
a  eoDspectu  submovent  8ed  nee  uilas  com- 
potationes  aut  conyivia,  nullimi  aleas  genus, 
magnum  nostratis  militias  flagitium,  ridere 
erat!  nulla  lusoriarum  chartaram,  neque  tes- 
teramm  damna  norunt  Turce.'*-^Aigm  Aia- 
^m,  i^pift.  3,  p.  197.  Hanovia,   1683.  There 
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is  at  present,  in  the  Turkish  army,  a  curious 
mixture  of  the  severest  despotism  in  the  com* 
mander,  and  the  most  rebellious  insolence  in 
iht  soldier.  When  the  soldier  misbehayes, 
the  vizier  cuts  his  head  off,  and  places  it  tin* 
der  his  arm.  When  the  soldier  is  dissatisfied' 
with  his  Tizier,  he  fires  his  ball  through  his 
tent,  and  admonishes  him,  by  these  messen* 
gers,  to  a  more  pleasant  exercise  of  his  au- 
thority. That  such  serere  punishments  should 
not  confer  a  more  powerful  authority,  and  give 
birth  to  a  better  discipline,  is  less  extraordinary, 
if  we  reflect,  that  we  hear  only  that  the  punish- 
ments are  severe,  not  that  they  are  steady,  and 
that  they  are  just;  for,  if  the  Turkish  soldiers 
were  always  punished  with  the  same  severity 
when  they  were  in  fault,  and  never  but  dien,  it  is 
not  in  human  nature  to  suppose,  that  the  Turk* 
ish  army  would  long  remain  in  as  contemptible 
a  state  as  it  now  is.  But  the  governed  soon 
learn  to  distinguish  between  systematic  energy^ 
and  the  excesses  of  casual  and  capricious  cru- 
elty; the  one  awes  them  into  submission,  the 
other  rouses  them  to  revenge. 

Dr.  Wittman,  ia  his  chapter  on  the  Turkish 
army,  attributes  much  of  its  degradation  to  the 
altered  state  of  the  corps  of  Janissaries ;  the 
original  constitution  of  which  corps  was  cer- 
tainly both  curious  and  wise,  lite  children 
of  Christians  made  prisoners  in  the  predatory 
incursions  of  the  Torks,  or  procured  in  any 
other  manner,  were  exposea  in  the  pubhc 
markets  of  Constantinople.  Any  farmer  or 
artificer  was  at  liberty  to  take  one  into  his 
service,  contracting  with  government  to  pro- 
duce him  again  -vraen  he  should  be  wanted : 
and  in  the  mean  time  to  feed  and  clothe  him, 
and  to  educate  him  to  such  works  of  labour  as 
are  calculated  to  strengthen  the  body.  As  the 
Janissaries  were  killed  off,  the  government 
drew  upon  this  stock  of  hardy  orphans  for  its 
levies;  who,  instead  of  hanging  upon  weeping 
parents  at  their  departure,  came  eageriy  to  the 
camp,  as  the  situation  which  they  had  alwajrs 
been  taught  to  look  upon  as  the  theatie  of 
their  Ibture  glory,  and  towards  which  aii  their 
passions  and  affections  had  been  bene,  from 
their  earliest  years.  Arrived  at  the  camp,  they 
received  at  first  low  pay,  and  performed  me- 
nial offices  for  the  litde  division  of  Janissaries 
to  which  they  were  attached:  "Ad  Ijrlanizaros 
rescriptus  primo  meret  menstmo  stipendio, 

{»aulo  plus  minus,  unius  dncati  cum  dimidio. 
d  enim  militi  novitio,  et  rudi  satis  esse  con- 
sent 8ed  tamen  ne  quid  victus  necessitati 
desit,  cum  eadecuria,  in  cujus  contuemium 
adscitus  est,  gratis  cibum  capit,  ed  conditione, 
ut  in  culinft  reliquoque  ministerio  ei  decurie 
serviat;  usum  armorum  adeptus  tyro,  cnedum 
tamen  suis  contubemalibus  honore  neque  sti- 
pendio par  unam  in  sold  virtute,  se  illis  teqnan- 
di,  spem  habet:  utpote  si  militise  quas  prima 
se  obtnlerit,  tale  specimen  sui  dederit,  ut  dignus 
judicetur,  qui  tyrocinio  exemptus,  honoris 
gradu  et  stipendii  magnitndine,  reliquis  Oian- 
izaris  par  habeatnr.  Qud  quidem  spe  plerique 
tyrones  impulsi,  multa  praeclare  audent,  et 
fortitudine  cum  veteranis  certant'*— BiMAe^wi- 
ui^  DeJti  MU.  eont,  Ture,  IntHt,  ContUmm,*  The 

•  Thli  If  a  Tery  iplrited  appeal  to  hit  coantrymen  oa 
the  tremendoiii  power  of  the  Tnrks ;  ami.  with  tlie  iuIn 
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same  author  obsetres,  that  there  was  no  rank 
or  dignity  in  the  Turkish  army,  to  which  a 
conuuon  Janissary  might  not  arrive,  by  his 
courage  or  his  capacity.  This  last  is  a  most 
powerful  motive  to  exertion,  and  is,  perhaps, 
one  leading  cause  of  the  superiority  of  the 
French  arms.  Ancient  governments  promote, 
from  numberiess  causes  which  ought  to  have 
no  concern  with  promotion :  revolutionary  go- 
vernments, and  military  despotisms,  can  make 
generals  of  persons  who  are  fit  for  generals : 
to  enable  them  to  be  unjust  in  all  other  in* 
stances,  they  are  forced  to  be  just  in  this. 
What,  in  fact,  are  the  sultans  and  pashas  of 
Paris,  but  Janissaries  raised  from  the  ranks  1 
Ac  present,  the  Janissaries  are  procured  from 
the  lowest  of  the  people,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
corps  is  evaporated.  The  low  state  of  their 
armies  is  in  some  degree  imputable  to  this ; 
but  the  principal  reason  why  the  Turks  are  no 
longer  as  powerful  as  they  were,  is,  that  they 
are  no  longer  enthusiasts,  and  that  war  is  now 
become  more  a  business  of  science  than  of 
personal  courage. 

The  person  of  the  greatest  abilities  in  the 
Turkish  empire  is  the  capitan  pasha;  he  has 
disciplined  some  ships  and  regiments  in  the 
European  fashion,  and  would,  if  he  were  well 
seconded,  bring  about  some  important  reforms 
in  the  Turkish  empire.  But  what  is  become 
of  all  the  reforms  of  the  famous  Gazi  Hassan! 
The  blaze  of  partial  talents  is  soon  eztin- 
E^uished.    Never  was  there  so  great  a  prospect 


■tkutioa  of  France  for  Tarkey,  is  so  appllesbto  to  tlM 
pivMnt  timei  that  It  miftit  be  spoken  in  Parliament  wltk 

ITMtCibct. 


of  improvement  as  that  alfbfded  by  ihe  exer 
tions  of  this  celebrated  man,  who,  in  spite  of 
the  ridicule  thrown  upon  him  by  Baron  da 
Tott,  was  such  a  man  as  the  Turks  eannct 
expect  to  see  again  once  in  a  century.  He 
had  the  whole  power  of  the  Turkish  empire  at 
his  disposal  for  fifteen  years;  and,  after  i^ 
peated  efforts  to  improve  the  army,  abandoned 
the  scheme  as  totally  impracticable.  The  cele 
brated  Bonneval,  in  his  time,  and  De  Totf 
since,  made  the  same  attempt  with  the  same 
success.  They  are  not  to  be  taught ;  and  six 
months  after  his  death,  every  thing  the  present 
capitan  pasha  has  done  will  be  immediately 
pulled  to  pieces.  The  present  grand  vizier  is 
a  man  of  no  ability.  There  are  some  verj 
entertaining  instances  of  his  gross  ignorance 
cited  in  the  183d  page  of  the  Travels.  Upco 
the  news  being  conuuunicated  to  him  that  the 
earth  was  round,  he  observed  that  this  conid 
not  be  the  case :  for  the  people  and  the  objects 
on  the  other  side  would  in  that  case  iall  off; 
and  that  the  earth  could  not  move  round  the 
sun ;  for  if  so,  a  ship  bound  from  Jafia  to  Con* 
stantinople,  instead  of  proceeding  totiie  eapitil, 
would  be  carried  to  London,  or  elsewhere.  We 
cannot  end  this  article  without  confessing  with 
great  pleasure  the  entertainment  we  have  r^ 
ceived  from  the  work  which  occasions  it  It 
is  an  excellent  lounging-book,  full  of  plessast 
details,  never  wearying  by  prolixity,  or  offend- 
ing by  presumption,  and  is  apparenUy  the  pro- 
duction of  a  respectable,  worthy  man.  So  &r 
we  can  conscientiously  recommend  it  to  tbt 
public ;  for  any  thing  else. 

Won  ealvis  ioadnl  conttaigll  adlre,  Ike.  te.  4c 
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CATHOLIC  CLAIMS. 

A  Bfmdi  at  a  Metting  of  thg  CUrg^  of  the  Jrehdeaconfy  of  thi  Eaat  Biding  of  Torkihn,  held  at  Mb- 
ttrky,  in  that  Hiding,  on  Monday,  JprU  I  \,  lB%6,for  the  Purpose  of  Petitioning  PttrUamen%  fyc* 


Ml.  Archdxacot,— It  is  very  disagreeable  to 
me  to  differ  from  so  many  worthy  and  respect- 
able clergymen  here  assembled,  and  not  only 
to  differ  from  them,  but,  I  am  afraid,  to  stand 
alooe  among  them.  1  would  much  rather  vote 
in  majorities,  and  join  in  this,  or  any  other  po- 
litical chorus,  than  to  stand  unassisted  and 
■lone,  as  I  am  now  doing.  I  dislike  such  meet- 
ings for  such  purposes— I  wish  I  could  recon* 
ciie  it  to  my  conscience  to  stay  away  from 
ihem,  and  to  my  temperament  to  be  silent  at 
them;  but  if  they  are  called  by  others,  I  deem 
it  right  to  attend— if  I  attend  1  must  say  what 
I  think.  If  it  is  unwise  in  us  to  meet  in  taverns 
(0  discDss  political  subjects,  the  fault  is  not 
mioe,for  I  should  never  think  of  calling  such 
I  meeting.  If  the  subject  is  trite,  no  blame  is 
impatable  to  me :  it  is  as  dull  to  me  to  handle 
Boch  subjects,  as  it  is  to  you  to  hear  them. 
The  customary  promise  on  the  threshold  of  an 
inn  is  good  entertainment  for  man  and  horse. 
-  If  there  is  any  troth  in  any  part  of  this  sen- 
tetjce  at  the  Tiger,  at  Beverley,  our  horses  at 
th*s  moment  must  certainly  be  in  a  state  of 
mach  greater  enjoyment  than  the  masters  who 
rode  them. 

It  vill  be  some  amusement,  however,  to  this 
meeting,  to  observe  the  schism  which  this 
qaestion  has  occasioned  in  nakown  parish  of 
Londesboroogh.  My  excellent  and  respecta- 
ble earate,  Mr.  Milestones,  alarmed  at  the  effect 
of  the  pope  upon  the  East  Riding,  has  come 
here  to  oppose  me,  and  there  he  stands,  breath- 
ing war  and  vengeance  on  the  Vatican.  We 
had  some  previous  conversation  on  this  sub- 
ject, and,  in  imitation  of  our  superiors,  we 
^ed  not  to  make  it  a  cabinet  question—Mr. 
Milestones,  indeed,  with  that  delicacy  and  pro- 
priety which  belong  to  his  character,  expressed 
«ome  scruples  upon  the  propriety  of  voting 
against  his  rector,  but  I  insisted  he  should  come 
^d  rote  against  me.  I  assured  him  nothing 
vonld  give  me  more  pain  than  to  think  I  had 
prevented,  in  any  man,  the  free  assertion  of 
honest  opinions.  That  such  conduct,  on  his 
part,  instead  of  causing  jealousy  and  animosi- 
ty between  us,  could  not,  and  would  not  fail  to 
increase  my  regard  and  respect  for  him. 
.  I  heg  leave,  sir,  before  I  proceed  on  this  sub. 
ject,  lo  Slate  what  I  mean  by  Catholic  emanci- 
pation. I  mean  eligibility  of  Catholics  to  all 
*ivil  offices,  with  the  usual  exceptions  intro- 

wL^JT"  ^^  **  'hii  meeting  in  a  minority  of  one.    A 
^  ciernman  whUpered  to  me,  that  he  wai  qnlte  of 

b«J?.^i*^*^''!''^°S*^*><  ^*^  Bine  children.    I  begged 
w  woald  remain  a  Proteatant. 


dnced  into  all  bil^— jealous  safeguards  for  thfl 
preservation  of  the  Protestant  church,  and  for 
the  regulation  of  the  intercourse  with  Rome— 
and,  lastly,  provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy. 

I  object,  sir,  to  the  law  as  it  stands  at  pre- 
sent, because  it  is  impolitic,  and  because  it  is 
unjust  It  is  impolitic,  because  it  exposes  this 
country  to  the  greatest  danger  in  time  of  war. 
Can  you  believe,  sir,  can  any  man  of  the  most 
ordinary  turn  for  observation,  believe,  that  the 
monarchs  of  Europe  mean  to  leave  this  coun- 
try in  the  quiet  possession  of  the  high  station 
which  it  at  present  holds  ?  Is  it  not  obvious 
that  a  war  is  coming  on  between  the  govern- 
ments of  law  and  the  governments  of  despot- 
ism ? — that  the  weak  and  tottering  race  of  the 
Bourbons  will  (whatever  our  wishes  may  he) 
be  compelled  to  gratify  the  wounded  vanity  or 
the  French,  by  plunging  them  into  a  war  with 
England.  Already  they  are  pitying  the  Irish 
people,  as  you  pity  the  West  Indian  slaves— 
already  they  are  opening  colleges  for  the  recep* 
tion  of  Irish  priests.  Will  they  wait  for  your 
tardy  wisdom  and  reluctant  liberality  7  Is  not 
the  present  state  of  Ireland  a  premium  upon 
early  invasion  ?  Does  it  not  hold  out  the  roost 
alluring  invitation  to  your  enemies  to  begin  1 
And  if  the  flag  of  any  hostile  power  in  Earope 
is  unfurled  in  that  unhappy  country,  is  there 
one  Irish  peasant  who  will  not  hasten  to  join 
it  1 — and  not  only  the  peasantry,  sir ;  the  peas- 
antry begin  these  things,  but  the  peasantry  do 
not  end  them — they  are  soon  joined  by  an 
order  a  little  above  them — and  then,  after  a 
trifling  success,  a  still  superior  class  think  it 
worth  while  to  try  the  risk:  men  are  hurried 
into  a  rebellion,  as  the  oxen  are  ppll^d  into  the 
cave  of  Cacus — tail  foremost.  The  mob  first, 
who  have  nothing  to  lose  but  their  lives,  of 
which  every  Irishman  has  nine — then  comes 
the  shopkeeper — then  the  parish  priest — ^then 
the  vicar-general — ^then  Dr.  Doyle,  and,  lastly, 
Daniel  O'Connell.  But  if  the  French  were  to 
make  the  same  blunders  respecting  Ireland  as 
Napoleon  committed,  if  wind  and  weather  pre- 
served Ireland  for  you  a  second  time,  still  all 
your  resources  would  be  crippled  by  watching 
Ireland.  The  force  employed  for  this  might 
liberate  Spain  and  Portugal,  protect  India,  or 
accomplish  any  great  purpose  of  offence  or 
defence. 

War,  sir,  seems  to  be  almost  as  natural  a 
state  to  mankind  as  peace ;  but  if  you  could 
hope  to  escape  war,  is  there  a  more  powertui 
receipt  for  destroying  the  prosperity  of  any 
country  than  these  eternal  jealousies  and  dis- 
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liDCticns  between  the  two  religions!  What 
man  will  carry  his  industry  and  his  capital 
into  a  country  where  his  yard  measure  »  a 
sword,  his  pounce-box  a  powder-flask,  and  his 
ledger  a  return  of  killed  and  wounded  !  Where 
a  cat  will  get,  there  I  know  a  cotton-spinner 
will  penetrate ;  but  let  these  gentlemen  wait  till 
a  few  of  their  fiictories  have  been  burnt  down, 
till  one  or  two  respectable  merchants  of  Man- 
chester have  been  carded,  and  till  they  hare 
seen  the  cravatists  hanging  the  shaaavists  in 
cotton  twist  In  the  present  fervour  for  spin* 
ling,  ourang^ontangs,  sir,  would  be  emplo^red 
to  spin,  if  they  could  be  found  in  sufficient 
quantities ;  but  miserably  will  those  reasoners 
be  disappointed  who  repose  upon  cotton— not 
upon  justice — and  who  imagine  this  great 
question  can  be  put  aside,  because  a  few  hun- 
dred Irish  spinners  are  gaining  a  morsel  of 
bread  by  the  overflowing  industry  of  the  Eng- 
lish market 

But  what  right  have  you  to  continue  these 
rules,  sir,  these  laws  of  exclusion  1  What  ne- 
cessity can  you  show  for  it  t  Is  the  reigning 
monarch  a  concealed  Catholic! — Is  his  suc- 
cessor an  open  one !— Is  there  a  disputed  suc- 
cession!—Is  there  a  Catholic  pretender !  If 
some  of  these  circumstances  are  said  to  have 
justified  the  introduction,  and  others  the  con- 
tinuation of  these  measures,  why  does  not  die 
disappearance  of  all  these  circumstances  jus- 
tify the  repeat  of  the  restrictions !  If  you  must 
be  unjust — if  it  is  a  luxury  you  cannot  live 
without — reserve  your  injustice  for  the  weak, 
and  not  fbr  the  strong— persecute  the  Unitari- 
ans, muzzle  the  Ranters,  be  unjust  to  a  few 
thousand  sectaries,  not  to  six  millions— gal- 
vanize a  frog,  don't  galvanize  a  tiger. 

If  you  go  into  a  parsonage  house  in  the 
country,  Mr.  Archdeacon,  you  see  sometimes  a 
style  and  fashion  of  furniture  which  does  very 
well  for  us,  but  which  has  had  its  day  in  Lon- 
don. It  is  seen  in  London  no  more;  it  is  ban- 
ished to  the  provinces ;  from  the  gentlemen's 
houses  of  the  provinces  these  pieces  of  furni- 
ture, as  soon  as  they  are  discovered  to  be  un- 
fashionable, descend  to  the  farm-bouses,  then 
to  cottages,  then  to  the  faggot-heap,  then  to 
the  dunghill.  As  it  is  with  furniture,  so  is  it 
with  arguments.  I  hear  at  country  meetings 
many  arguments  against  the  Catholics  which 
are  never  heard  in  London ;  their  London  ex- 
istence is  over— they  are  only  to  be  met  with  in 
the  provinces,  and  there  they  are  fast  hastening 
down,  with  clumsy  chairs  and  ill-fashioned 
sofas,  to  another  order  of  men.  But,  sir,  as 
they  are  not  yet  gone  where  I  am  sure  they  are 
going,  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  their  de- 
fects, and  to  accelerate  their  descent 

Many  gentlemen  now  assembled  at  the  Tiger 
(nn,  at  Beverley,  believe  that  the  Catholics  do 
not  keep  faith  with  heretics;  these  gentlemen 
ought  to  know  that  Mr.  Pitt  put  this  very  ques- 
tion to  six  of  the  leading  Catholic  universities 
in  Europe.  He  inquired  of  them  whether  this 
tenet  did  or  did  not  constitute  any  part  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  The  question  received  from 
these  universities  the  most  decided  negative; 
they  denied  that  such  doctrine  formed  any  part 
of  tlie  creed  of  Catholics.  Such  doctrine,  sir, 
It  denir<\  upon  oath,  in  the  bill  now  pending  in 


Parliament,  a  copy  of  which  I  hold  in  my  hanl 
The  denial  of  such  a  doctrine  upon  oath  is  the 
only  means  by  which  a  Catholic  can  leUeve 
himself  (fom  his  present  incapacities.  If  a 
Catholic,  therefore,  sir,  will  not  take  the  oaih, 
he  is  not  relieved,  and  remains  where  you  viih 
him  to  remain ;  if  he  does  take  the  oath,  yon 
are  safe  from  his  peril :  ;f  he  has  no  scrapie 
about  oaths,  of  what  consequence  is  it  whether 
this  bill  passes,  the  very  object  of  which  is  to 
relieve  him  fcom  oaths  f  Look  at  the  fact,  sir. 
Do  the  Protestant  cantons  of  Switzerland,  living 
under  the  same  state  with  the  Catholic  caatons, 
complain  that  no  laith  is  kept  with  heretics! 
Do  not  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  meet  in  one  com. 
mon  Parliament !  Could  they  pursue  a  com- 
mon purpose,  have  common  friends,  and  com- 
mon enemies,  if  there  was  a  shadow  of  troth  in 
this  doctrine  imputed  to  the  Catholics!  The 
religious  affairs  of  this  last  kingdom  are  num. 
aged  with  the  strictest  impartiality  to  both  sects! 
ten  Catholics  and  ten  Protestants  (gentlemen 
need  not  look  so  much  surprised  to  hear  it), 
positively  meet  together,  sir,  in  the  same  room. 
They  constitute  what  is  called  the  religions 
committee  for  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  so  extremely  desirous  are  they  of  preserving 
the  strictest  impartiality,  that  they  have  chosen 
a  Jew  for  their  secretary.  Their  conduct  has 
been  unimpeachable  and  unimpeached;  the 
two  sects  are  at  peace  with  each  other ;  and 
the  doctrine,  that  no  faith  is  kept  with  heretics, 
would,  I  assure  yon,  be  very  little  credited  it 
Amsterdam  or  the  Hague,  cities  as  essentiaUj 
Protestant  as  the  town  of  Beverley. 

Wretched  is  our  condition,  and  still  more 
wretched  the  condition  of  Ireland,  if  the  Catho* 
lie  does  not  respect  his  oath.  He  serves  oa 
grand  and  petty  juries  in  both  countries ;  we 
trust  our  lives,  our  liberties,  and  our  properties, 
to  his  conscientious  reverence  of  an  oath,  and 
yet,  when  it  suits  the  purposes  of  party  to  bring 
forth  this  argument,  we  say  he  has  no  respect 
for  oaths.  Thd>  right  to  a  landed  estate  of 
SOOOiL  per  annum  was  decided  last  week,  is 
York,  by  a  jury,  the  foreman  of  which  was  a 
Catholic ;  does  any  human  being,  harbour  a 
thought,  that  this  gentleman,  whom  we  all 
know  and  respect,  would,  under  any  circum- 
stances, have  thought  more  lightly  of  the  obli- 
gation of  an  oath,  than  his  Protestant  brethrea 
of  the  box  !  We  all  disbelieve  these  argomcnts 
of  Mr.  A.  the  Catholic,  and  of  Mr.  B.  the  Catbo' 
lie :  but  we  believe  them  of  Catholics  in  gen- 
eral, of  the  abstract  Catholics,  of  the  Catholic 
of  the  Tiger  Inn,  at  Beverley,  the  formidable  un- 
known Catholic,  that  is  so  apt  to  haunt  oar 
clerical  meetings. 

I  observe  that  some  gentlemen  who  argoe 
this  question,  are  veij  bold  about  other  odicrs 
but  very  jealous  lest  Catholic  gentlemen  shoold 
become  justices  of  the  peace.  If  this  jealous/ 
is  justifiable  anjrwhere,  it  is  justifiable  in  Ire- 
land, where  some  of  the  best  and  most  respect 
able  magistrates  are  Catholics 

It  is  not  true  that  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion is  what  it  was.  I  meet  that  assertion  with 
a  plump  deniaL  The  pope  does  not  dethrone 
kings,  nor  give  away  kingdoms,  does  not  ex- 
tort money,  has  given  up,  in  some  instaacesi 
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te  BoariDalion  of  bishi^s  to  Catholic  pnnoes, 
i&  tora€» I  beliere,  to  Protestant  princes;  Pro* 
tcstant  worship  is  now  carried  on  at  Rome.  In 
the  Low  Coontriesy  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
AIt&'s  craeltiesy  the  Catholic  tolerates  the  Pro- 
teslaa^  and  sits  with  him  in  the  same  Parlia* 
men^-lhe  same  in  Hangary— 4he  same  in 
Fnuice.  The  first  use  which  even  the  Spanish 
people  made  of  their  ephemeral  liberty,  was  to 
ietttoj  the  Inquisition.  It  was  destiored  also 
by  the  mob  of  PortugaL  I  am  so  far  from 
thinloBg  the  Catholic  not  to  be  more  tolerant 
than  be  was,  that  I  am  much  afraid  the  English, 
who  gave  the  first  lesson  of  toleration  to  man* 
kind,  will  rerj  soon  have  a  great  deal  to  learn 
(jom  their  pupils. 

Some  men  quarrel  with  the  Catholics,  be- 
cause their  language  was  violent  in  the  Asso- 
eiaiion;  but  a  groan  or  two,  sir,  aAer  two  hnn* 
dred  years  of  incessant  tjrranny,  may  surely  be 
forgiven.  A  few  warm  phrases  to  compensate 
the  legal  massacre  of  a  million  of  Irishmen  are 
not  unworthy  of  our  pardon.  All  this  hardly 
deserves  the  eternal  incapacity  of  holding  civil 
offices.  Then  they  quarrel  with  the  Bible  Soci* 
etf ;  in  other  words  they  vindicate  that  ancient 
tenet  of  their  church,  that  the  Scriptures  are  not 
to  be  left  to  the  ungutded  judgment  of  the  laity. 
The  objection  to  Catholics  is,  that  they  did  what 
Catholics  ought  to  do— and  do  not  many  pre* 
lates  of  our  church  object  to  the  Bible  Society, 
and  contend  that  the  Scriptures  oug^t  not  to  be 
ciroolated  without  the  comment  of  the  Prayer 
Book  and  the  Articles  1  If  they  are  right,  the 
Catholics  are  not  wrong;  and  if  the  Catholics 
are  wrong,  they  are  in  such  good  company,  that 
we  ought  to  respect  their  errors. 

Why  not  pay  their  clergy  1  the  Presbyterian 
elergjr  in  the  north  of  Ireland  are  paid  by  the 
state :  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Canada  are  pro- 
vided for:  the  priests  of  the  Hindoos  are,  I 
believe,  in  some  of  their  temples,  paid  by  the 
Company.  You  must  surely  admit  that  the 
Catholic  religion  (the  religion  of  two-thirds  of 
Europe^,  is  better  than  no  religion.  I  do  not 
regrtt  tnat  the  Irish  are  under  the  dominion  of 
the  priests.  I  am  glad  that  so  savage  a  people 
as  the  lower  orders  of  Irish  are  under  the  d<y 
minion  of  their  priests ;  for  it  is  a  step  gained 
to  place  such .  beings  under  anj  influence,  and 
the  clergy  are  always  the  first  civilizers  of  man- 
kind. The  Irish  are  deserted  by  their  natural 
aristocracy,  and  I  should  wish  to  make  their 
priesthood  respectable  in  their  appearance,  and 
6Uy  in  their  circumstances.  A  government 
provision  has  produced  the  most  important 
changes  in  the  opinions  of  the  Presbyterian 
clergy  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  has  changed 
them  from  levellers  and  Jacobins  into  reason*- 
hie  men;  it  would  not  fail  to  improve  most 
materially  the  political  opinions  of  the  Catholic 
priests.  This  cannot,  however,  be  done,  with- 
oat  the  emancipation  of  the  laity.  No  priest 
▼oQld  dare  to  accept  a  salary  from  government, 
Qaless  this  preliminary  was  settled.  I  am 
Jwarc  it  would  give  to  government  a  tremen- 
ooos  power  in  that  country;  but  I  must  choose 
the  least  of  two  evils.  The  great  point,  as  phy. 
sicians  say,  in  some  diseases,  is  to  resist  the 
tendency  to  death.  The  great  object  of  our  day 
« to  prevent  the  loes  of  Ireland,  and  the  conse- 


quent ruin  of  England;  to  obviate  ihe  tendency 
to  death ;  we  will  first  keep  the  patient  alive, 
and  then  dispute  about  his  diet  and  his  medi« 
cine. 

Suppose  a  law  were  passed,  that  no  clergy* 
man  who  had  ever  held  a  living  in  the  East 
Ridings  could  be  made  a  bishop.  Many  gentle- 
men here  Twho  have  no  hopes  of  ever  being 
removed  from  their  parishes)  would  feel  the 
restriction  of  the  law  as  a  considerable  degra- 
dation. We  should  soon  be  pointed  at  as  a 
lower  order  of  clergymen.  It  would  not  be 
long  before  the  common  people  would  find  some 
fortunate  epithet  for  us,  and  it  would  not  be  long 
either  before  we  should  c^iserve  in  our  brethren 
of  the  north  and  west  an  air  of  superiority, 
which  would  aggravate  not  a  little  the  justice 
of  the  privation.  Bvery  man  feels  the  insult 
thrown  upon  his  eoife;  the  insulted  party  falls 
lower,  every  body  else  becomes  higher.  There 
are  heart-burnings  and  recollections.  Peace 
flies  fW>m  diat  land.  The  volume  of  parlia* 
mentary  evidence  I  have  brought  here  is  loaded 
with  the  testimony  of  witnesses  of  all  ranks  and 
occupations,  stating  to  the  House  of  Commons 
the  undoubted  eflects  produced  upon  the  lower 
order  of  Catholics  by  these  disqualifying  laws, 
and  the  lively  interest  they  take  in  their  re- 
moval. I  have  seventeen  quotations,  sir,  from 
this  evidence,  and  am  ready  to  give  any  gen- 
tleman my  references;  but  I  forbear  to  read 
them,  from  compassion  to  my  reverend  breth* 
ren,  who  have  trotted  many  miles  to  vote 
against  the  pope,  and  who  will  trot  back  in  the 
dark,  if  I  attempt  to  throw  additional  light  upon 
the  subject 

I  have  also,  sir,  a  high-spirited  class  of  gen- 
tlemen to  deal  with,  who  will  do  nothing  from 
fear,  who  admit  the  danger,  but  think  it  dis- 
graceful to  act  as  if  they  feared  it.  There  is  a 
degree  of  fear,  which  destroys  a  man's  faculties, 
renders  him  incapable  of  acting,  and  makes 
him  ridiculous.  There  is  another  sort  of  fear, 
which  enables  a  nmn  to  foiesee  a  coming  evil, 
to  measure  it,  to  examine  his  powers  of  resist- 
ance, to  balance  the  evil  of  submission  against 
the  evils  of  opposition  or  defeat,  and  if  he  thinks 
he  must  be  ultimately  overpowered,  leads  him 
to  find  a  good  escape  in  a  good  time.  I  can  see 
no  possible  disgrace  in  feeling  this  sort  of  fear, 
and  in  listening  to  its  suggestions.  But  it  is 
mere  cant  to  say,  that  men  will  not  be  actuated 
by  fear  in  such  questions  as  these.  Those  who 
pretend  not  to  fear  now,  would  be  the  first  to 
fear  upon  the  approach  of  danger ;  it  is  always 
the  case  with  this  distant  valour.  Most  of  the 
concessions  which  have  been  given  to  the  Irish 
have  been  given  to  fear.  Ireland  would  hare 
been  lost  to  this  country,  if  the  British  legisla* 
ture  had  not,  with  all  the  rapidity  and  precipi- 
tation o(  the  truest  panic,  passed  those  acts 
which  Ireland  did  not  ask,  but  demanded  in  the 
time  of  her  armed  associations.  I  should  not 
think  a  man  brave,  but  mad,  who  did  not  fear 
the  treasons  and  rebellions  of  Ireland  in  time 
of  war.  I  should  think  him  not  dastardly,  but 
consummately  wise,  who  provided  against  Uiem 
in  time  of  peace.  The  Catholic  question  has 
made  a  greater  progress  since  the  opening  of 
this  Parliament  than  I  ever  remember  it  to  have 
made,  and  it  has  made  that  progress  fron   fetir 
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alone.  The  House  of  CommoDs  were  asUm- 
Lshed  by  the  onion  of  the  Irish  patholics.  They 
saw  that  Catholic  Ireland  had  discovered  her 
strength,  and  stretched  out  her  limbs,  and  felt 
manly  powers,  and  called  for  manly  treatment ; 
and  the  House  of  Commons  wisely  and  practi- 
cally yielded  to  the  innorations  of  time,  and  the 
shifting  attitude  of  human  affairs. 

I  admit  the  church,  sir,  to  be  in  great  danger. 
I  am  sure  the  state  is  so  also.  My  remedy  for 
these  evils  is,  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Irish  people^to  conciliate  the  clergy,  by  giving 
them  pensions— to  loyal  ize  the  laity,  by  putting 
them  on  a  footing  with  the  Protestant  My 
remedy  is  the  old  one,  approved  of  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  to  lessen  dangers,  by 
increasing  friends,  and  appeasing  enemies.  I 
think  it  most  probable,  that  under  this  system 
of  crown  patronage,  the  clergy  will  be  quiet 
A  Catholic  layman,  who  finds  all  the  honours  of 
the  state  open  to  him,  will  not,  I  think,  run  into 
treason  and  rebellion— will  not  live  with  a  rope 
about  his  neck,  in  order  to  turn  our  bishops  out, 
and  put  his  own  in ;  he  may  not,  too,  be  of 
opinion  that  the  utility  of  his  bishop  will  be 
four  times  as  great,  because  his  income  is  four 
times  as  large ;  but  whether  he  is  or  not,  he 
will  never  endanger  his  sweet  acres  (large  mea- 
sure) for  such  questions  as  these.  Anti-Trini- 
tarian Dissenters  sit  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, whom  we  believe  to  be  condemned  to  the 
punishments  of  another  world.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  introduction  of  Dissenters  into 
both  houses — ^Dissenting  Lords  or  Dissenting 
Commons.  What  mischief  have  Dissenters 
for  this  last  century  and  a  half  plotted  against 
the  Church  of  England  1  The  Catholic  lord 
and  the  Catholic  gentleman  (restored  to  their 
fair  rights)  will  never  join  with  levellers  and  Ico- 
noclasts. You  will  find  them  defending  you 
hereafter  against  your  Protestant  enemiesw-^ 
The  crosier  in  any  hand,  the  mitre  on  any  head, 
are  more  tolerable  in  the  eyes  of  a  Catholic 
than  dojLological  Barebones  and  tonsured  Crom- 
well. 

Wc  preach  to  our  congregations,  sir,  that  a 
tree  is  known  by  its  fruits.  By  the  fruits  it 
produces  I  will  judge  your  system.  What  has 
it  done  for  Ireland  1  New  Zealand  is  emerg- 
ing— Otaheite  is  emerging— 4reland  is  not 
emerging— she  is  still  veiled  in  darkness— her 
ch?.dren,  safe  under  no  law,  live  in  the  very 
shadow  of  death.  Has  your  system  of  exclu- 
sion made  Ireland  rich  1  Has  it  made  Ireland 
loyal!  Has  it  made  Ireland  freet  Has  it 
made  Ireland  happy  1  How  is  the  wealth  of 
Ireland  proved  1  Is  it  by  the  naked,  idle,  suf- 
fering savages,  who  are  slumbering  on  the  mud 
floor  of  their  cabins  1  In  what  does  the  loyalty 
of  Ireland  consist  1  Is  it  in  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  would  range  themselves  under  the 
hostile  banner  of  any  invader,  for  your  destruc- 
tion and  for  your  distress  ?  Is  it  liberty  when 
men  breathe  and  move  among  the  bayonets  of 
English  soldiers  1  Is  their  happiness  and  their 
history  anything  but  such  a  tissue  of  murders, 
oumings,  hanging,  famine,  and  disease,  as  never 
existed  before  in  the  annals  of  the  worid  ?— 
This  is  the  system  which,  I  am  sure,  with  very 
different  intentions,  and  different  views  of  its 
effects,  you  are  met  this  day  to  uphold.    These 


are  the  dreadftil  consequences,  which  tho^ 
laws  your  petition  prays  may  be  continac^ 
have  produced  upon  Ireland.  From  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  system,  from  the  cruelty  of  those 
laws,  I  turn,  and  turn  with  the  homage  of  my 
whole  heart,  to  that  memorable  proclamation 
which  the  head  of  ourchurch— 4he  present  mo- 
narch of  these  realms — has  lately  made  u>  his 
hereditary  dominions  of  Hanover — TlmtnQman 
should  be  iubjeeted  to  and  ineapacilia  on  acconmt  tf 
rtUgiouB  optftumti  Sir,  there  have  been  manV 
memorable  things  done  in  this  reign.  Hostile 
armies  have  been  destroyed ;  fleets  have  been 
captured ;  formidable  combinations  have  been 
broken  to  pieces— ^«U  thii  te9Uiment,in  the  nmtik 
of  a  king,  deserves  more  than  all  glories  and 
victories  the  notice  of  that  historian  who  is  des- 
tined to  tell  to  future  ages  the  deeds  of  the  Eo^- 
lish  people.  I  hope  he  will  lavish  upon  it 
every  gem  which  glitters  in  the  cabinet  of  genius, 
and  so  uphold  it  to  the  world  that  it  will  be  re. 
membered  when  Waterloo  is  forgotten,  aB4 
when  the  fall  of  Paris  is  blotted  out  from  the 
memory  of  man.  Great  as  it  is,  sir,  this  is  not 
the  only  pleasure  I  have  received  in  these  lav 
ter  days.  I  have  seen,  within  these  few  weeks, 
a  degree  of  wisdom  in  our  mercantile  laws, 
such  superiority  to  vulgar  prejudice,  views  so 
just  and  so  profound,  that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 
I  was  reading  the  works  of  a  speculative  econo 
mist,  rather  than  the  improvement  of  a  practical 
politician,  agreed  to  by  a  legislative  assemblj, 
and  upon  the  eve  of  being  carried  into  execu- 
tion, for  the  benefit  of  a  great  people.  Let  who 
will  be  their  master,  I  honour  and  praise  (he 
ministers  who  have  learnt  such  a  lesson.  I  re* 
joice  that  I  have  lived  to  see  such  an  improre^ 
ment  in  English  affairs — that  the  stubborn  resis- 
tance to  all  improvement^ — ^the  contempt  of  all 
scientific  reasoning,  and  the  rigid  adhesion  to 
every  stupid  error  which  so  long  characterized 
the  proceedings  of  this  country,  are  fast  givio; 
away  to  better  things,  under  better  men,  placed 
in  better  circumstances. 

I  confess  it  is  not  without  severe  pain  that, 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  expansion  and  impA>re- 
ment,  I  perceive  that  in  our  profession  we  are 
still  calling  for  the  same  exclusion— «ti]l  ask*- 
ing  that  the  same  fetters  maybe  riveted  on  oor 
fellow-creatures — still  mistaking  what  consti- 
tutes the  weakness  and  misfortune  of  th< 
church,  for  that  which  contributes  to  its  glorr, 
its  dignity,  and  its  strength.  Sir,  there  are  two 
petitions  at  this  moment  in  this  house,  against 
two  of  the  wisest  and  best  measures  which 
ever  came  into  the  British  Parliament,  against 
the  impending  com  law  and  against  the  Catholic 
emancipation — the  one  bill  intended  to  increase 
the  comforts,  and  the  other  to  allay  the  bad  pas- 
sions of  man<— ^ir,  I  am  not  in  a  situation  of  life 
to  do  much  good,  but  I  will  take  care  that  I  will 
not  willingly  do  any  evil- — I'he  wealth  of  the 
Riding  should  not  tempt  me  to  petition  agaiasl 
either  of  those  bills.  With  the  com  bill,  I  have 
nothing  to  do  at  this  time.  Of  the  Catholic 
emancipation  bill,  I  shall  say,  that  it  wfll  be 
the  foundation  stone  of  a  lasting  religioiis 
peace ;  that  it  will  give  to  Ireland  not  all  that 
it  wants,  but  what  it  most  wdnts,  and  without 
which  no  other  boon  will  be  of  any  avail. 

When  this  bill  passer,  it  will  be  a  signal  to 
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altthe  religioas  sects  of  that  unhappy  country 
to  1^  aside  their  mutual  hatred,  and  to  live  in 
peace,  as  equal  men  should  live  under  equal 
lav— when  this  bill  passes,  the  Orange  flag 
will  fall— when  this  bill  passes,  the  Green  flag 
of  the  rebel  will  fall— when  this  bill  passes,  no  • 


other  flag  will  fly  in  the  land  of  Erin  than  that 
flag  which  blends  the  lion  with  the  harp— that 
flag  which,  wherever  it  does  fly,  is  the  sign  of - 
freedom  and  of  joy — the  only  banner  in  Europe 
which  floats  over  a  limited  king  and  a  free 
people. 


SPEECH  AT  THE  TAUNTON  REFORM  MEETING/ 


Hi.  Bailiff, — ^Thls  is  the  greatest  measure 
which  has  ever  been  before  Parliament  in  my 
lime,  and  the  most  pregnant  with  good  or  evil 
to  the  country ;  and  though  I  seldom  meddle 
with  political  meetings,  I  could  not  reconcile  it 
to  m/  conscience  to  be  absent  from  this. 

Every  year,  for  this  half  century,  the  ques- 
tion of  reform  has  been  pressing  upon  us,  till 
it  has  swelled  up  at  last  into  this  great  and 
awful  combination  ;  so  that  almost  every  city 
and  every  borough  in  England  are  at  this  mo- 
ment assembled  fo*  the  same  purpose,  and  are 
doing  the  same  thing  we  are  doing.  It  damps 
the  ostentation  of  argument  and  mitigates  the 
pain  of  doubt,  to  believe  (as  I  believe)  that  the 
measure  is  inevitable;  the  consequences  may 
be  good  or  bad,  but  done  it  must  be ;  I  defy  the 
most  determined  enemy  of  popular  influence, 
eiiher  now  or  a  little  time  from  now,  to  prevent 
a  reform  in  Parliament.  Some  years  ago,  by 
timely  concession,  it  might  have  been  prevent- 
ed. If  members  had  been  granted  to  Birming- 
ham, Leeds,  and  Manchester,  and  other  great 
towns,  as  opportunities  occurred,  a  spirit  of 
conciliation  would  have  been  evinced,  and  the 
people  might  have  been  satisfied  with  a  reform, 
which  though  remote  would  have  been  gradual ; 
bat  with  the  customary  blindness  and  insolence 
of  hnman  beings,  the  day  of  adversity  was  for- 
gotten, the  rapid  improvement  cC  the  people 
vas  not  noticed ;  the  object  of  a  certain  class 


*  1 WM  a  tlneere  friend  to  reform ;  I  am  to  ttill.  It 
vu  a  great  deal  too  Tlolent— -but  the  only  luetlfleation 
ii,  tfaai  yoa  cannot  reform  ae  you  wUh,  by  degrees ; 
}0a  most  avail  yourself  of  the  few  opportunities  that 
present  themselres.  The  reform  carried.  It  became  the 
buiaess  of  every  honest  man  to  torn  tt  to  good,  and  to 
■«clbalthe  people  (drunk  with  their  new  power)  did 
Bot  rain  onr  ancient  institations.  We  have  been  in 
eoatiderable  dancer,  and  that  danger  is  not  over.  What 
aUritt  BM  moat  u  the  large  price  paid  by  both  parties 
for  popular  favour.  The  yeomanry  were  put  down: 
nothiog  could  be  more  grossly  absurd^the  people  were 
risiag  op  against  the  poor-laws,  and  such  an  excellent 
<Bd  permaueDt  force  was  abolished  because  they  were 
oot  deemed  a  proper  force  to  deal  with  popular  insur- 
rectiont.  Ton  may  Just  as  well  object  to  put  out  a  flre 
vithpoBd  water  because  pump  water  is  better  for  the 
parpose:  I  aay,  put  out  the  fire  with  the  first  water  yom 
can  get ;  but  the  truth  is,  radicals  don't  like  armed  yeo- 
oen:  they  have  an  ugly  homicide  appearance.  Again, 
~a  million  of  revenue  is  given  up  in  the  nonsensical 
Penay-post  scheme,  to  please  my  old,  excellent,  and 
universally  dissentient  friend,  Noah  Warburton.  I  ad- 
mire the  whig  ministry,  and  think  toey  have  done  more 
food  things  than  all  the  ministries  since  the  Revoln- 
tioQ;  bni  these  concessions  are  sad  and  unworthy 
narka  of  weakness,  and  fill  reasonable  men  with  Just 
l^^nn.  At]  this  folly  has  taken  place  since  they  have 
|>eeome  ministers  upon  principles  of  chivalry  and  gal- 
Untry ;  and  the  tories,  too,  for  fear  of  the  people,  have 
ween  mach  loo  quiet.  There  is  only  one  principle  of 
pQblic  conduct— /7o  vhat  van  think  righU  ttfd  take  plate 
i*tf  poittr  asun  aeetdtnt,    \jpon  any  other  plan,  office  li 
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of  politicians  was  to  please  the  coart  and  to 
gratify  their  oxm  arrogance  by  treating  every 
attempt  to  expand  the  representation,  and  to 
increase  the  popular  influence,  with  every  spc- 
cies  of  contempt  and  obloquy :  the  golden  op* 
portunity  was  lost ;  and  now  proud  lips  must 
swallow  bitter  potions. 

The  arguments  and  the  practices  (as  I  re- 
member to  have  heard  Mr.  Huskisson  say)» 
which  did  very  well  twenty  years  ago,  will  not 
do  now.  The  people  read  too  much,  think  too 
much,  see  too  many  newspapers,  hear  too 
many  speeches,  have  their  eyes  too  intensely 
fixed  upon  political  events.  But  if  it  was  pos- 
sible to  put  off  parliamentary  reform  a  week 
ago,  is  it  possible  nowl  When  a  monarch 
(whose  amiable  and  popular  .manners  have,  I 
verily  believe,  saved  us  from  a  revolution)  ap- 
proves the  measure — ^when  a  minister  of  exalt- 
ed character  plans  and  fashions  it — ^when  a 
cabinet  of  such  varied  talent  and  disposition 
protects  it — when  such  a  body  of  the  aristocra- 
cy vote  for  it — ^when  the  hundred-horse  power 
of  the  press  is  labouring  for  it ; — ^who  does  not 
know,  after  this,  (whatever  be  the  decision  of 
the  present  Parliament,)  that  the  measure  is 
virtually  carried — and  that  all  the  straggle 
between  such  annunciation  of  such  a  plan, 
and  its  completion,  is  tumult,  disorder,  msaf- 
fection,  and  (it  may  be)  political  ruin  1 

An  honourable  member  of  the  honourable- 
house,  much  connected  with  this  town,  and' 
once  its  representative,  seems  to  be  amazingly 
surprised,  and  equally  dissatisfied,  at  this  cooi* 
bination  of  king,  ministers,  nobles,  and  people, 
against  bis  opinion :— like  the  gentleman  who- 
came  home  from  serving  on  a  jury  very  much 
disconcerted,  and  complaining  he  had  met  with 
eleven  of  the  most  obstinate  people  he  had  ever 
seen  in  his  life,  whom  he  found  it  absolutely 
impossible  by  the  strongest  arguments  to  bring 
over  to  his  way  of  thinking. 

They  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  you  have  grown- 
rich  and  powerful  with  these  rotten  boroughs, 
and  that  it  would  be  madness  to  part  with 
them,  or  to  alter  a  constitution  which  had  prc»- 
duced  such  happy  effects.    There  happen^ 
gentlemen,  to  live  near  my  parsonage  a  laboor 
ing  man,  of  very  superior  character  and  under 
standing  to  his  fellow-labourers ;  and  who  has 
made  such  good  use  of  that  superiority,  thai 
he  has  saved  what  is  (for  his  station  in  life) 
a  very  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  if  his 
existence  is  extended  to  the  common  period, 
he  will  die  rich.    It  happens,  however,  that  ho 
is  (and  long  has  been)  troubled  with  violeu 
stomachic  painf,  for  which  he  has  hitherto  ob- 
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tained  nc  relief,  and  which  really  are  the  bane 
and  tarment  of  his  life.  Now,  if  my  excellent 
labonrer  were  to  send  for  a  physician,  and  to 
consalt  him  respecting  this  malady,  wonld  it 
not  be  very  singular  langaage  if  our  doctor 
were  to  say  to  him,  '<  My  good  friend,  yon  sure* 
ly  will  not  be  so  rash  as  to  attempt  to  get  rid  of 
these  pains  in  your  stomach.  Have  yon  not 
grown  rich  with  these  pains  in  your  stomach  1 
have  yon  not  risen  under  them  from  poverty 
to  prosperity  1  has  not  your  situation,  since  you 
were  first  attacked,  been  improving  every  year  t 
You  sorely  will  not  be  so  foolish  and  so  indis- 
creet as  to  part  with  the  pains  in  yoor  sto- 
mach V* — Why,  what  would  be  the  answer  of 
the  rustic  to  this  nonsensical  monition  t  *<  Mon- 
ster of  rhubarb !  (he  would  say)  I  am  not  rich 
in  consequence  of  the  pains  in  ray  stomach, 
but  in  spite  of  the  pains  in  my  stomach ;  and 
I  should  have  been  ten  times  richer,  and  fiAy 
times  happier,  if  I  had  never  had  any  pains  in 
my  stomach  at  all."  Gentlemen,  these  rotten 
boroughs  are  your  pains  in  the  stomach — and 
you  would  have  been  a  much  richer  and  greater 
people  if  you  had  never  had  them  at  all.  Your 
wealth  and  yoor  power  have  been  owing, 
not  to  the  debased  and  corrupted  parts  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  to  the  many  inde- 
pendent  and  honourable  members  whom  it  has 
always  contained  within  its  walls.  If  there 
had  been  a  few  more  of  these  very  valuable 
members  for  close  boroughs,  we  should,  I  verily 
believe,  have  been  by  this  time  about  as  free 
as  Denmark,  Sweden,  or  the  Germanized  states 
of  Italy. 

They  tell  you  of  the  few  men  of  name  and 
character  who  have  sat  for  boroughs ;  but  no- 
thing is  said  of  those  mean  and  menial  men 
who  are  sent  down  every  day  by  their  aristo- 
cratic masters  to  continue  unjust  and  unneces- 
sary wars,  to  prevent  inquiring  into  profligate 
expenditure,  to  take  money  out  of  your  pock- 
ets, or  to  do  any  other  bad  or  base  thing  which 
the  minister  of  the  day  may  require  at  their 
unclean  hands.  What  mischief,  it  is  asked, 
have  these  boroughs  done  t  I  believe  there  is 
not  a  day  of  yoor  lives  in  which  you  are  not 
suffering  in  all  the  taxed  commodities  of  life 
from  the  accumulation  of  bad  votes  of  bad 
men.  But,  Mr.  Bailiff*,  if  this  were  olhenoise,  if 
it  really  were  a  great  political  invention,  that 
cities  of  100,000  men  should  have  no  repre- 
sentatives, because  those  representatives  were 
wanted  for  political  ditches,  political  walls,  and 
political  parks;  that  the  people  should  be 
bought  and  sold  like  any  other  commodity; 
that  a  retired  merchant  should  be  able  to  go 
into  the  market  and  buy  ten  shares  in  the  go- 
vernment of  twenty  millions  of  his  fellow- 
subjects  ;  yet  can  such  asseverations  be  made 
openly  before  the  people?  Wise  men,  men 
conversant  with  human  affairs,  may  whisper 
such  theories  to  each  other  in  retirement;  but 
can  the  people  ever  be  taught  that  it  is  right 
they  should  be  bought  and  sold  ?  Can  the  ve- 
hemence of  eloquent  democrats  be  met  with 
such  arguments  and  theories  ?  Can  the  doubts 
of  honest  and  limited  men  be  met  by  such  ar- 
guments and  theories?  The  moment  such  a 
government  is  looked  at  oy  all  the  people  it  is 
"»-**     It  is  impossible  to  explain,  defend,  and 


recommend  it  to  the  mass  of  mankind.  And 
true  enough  it  is,  that  as  often  as  misfortune 
threatens  us  at  home,  or  imitation  excites  qs 
from  abroad,  political  reform  is  claoK^red  £v 
by  the  people— there  it  stands,  and  ever  wiL 
stand,  in  the  apprehension  of  the  mvltitode^ 
reform,  the  cure  of  every  evil — corruption,  the 
source  of  every  misfortune— famine,  defeat, 
decayed  trade,  depressed  agriculture,  will  ail 
lapse  into  the  question  of  reform.  Till  that 
question  is  set  at  rest  (and  it  may  be  set  at 
rest),  all  will  be  disaffection,  tumult,  and  per- 
haps (which  Qod  avert  !^  destruction. 

But  democrats  and  agitators  (and  deniocrais 
and  agitators  there  are  in  the  world)«  will  not 
be  contented  with  this  reform.  Perhaps  not, 
sir;  I  never  hope  to  content  men  whose  game 
is  never  to  be  contented — but  if  they  are  not 
contented,  I  am  sure  their  discontent  will  then 
comparatively  be  of  little  importance.  I  am 
afraid  of  them  now ;  I  have  no  arguments  to 
answer  them :  but  I  shall  not  be  afraid  of  them 
aAer  this  bill,  and  would  tell  them  boldly,  in 
the  middle  of  their  mobs,  that  there  was  no 
longer  cause  for  agitation  and  excitement,  and 
that  they  were  intending  wickedly  to  the  peo- 
ple. You  may  depend  upon  it  such  a  measure 
would  destroy  their  trade,  as  the  repeal  of  da- 
ties  would  destroy  the  trade  of  the  smuggler; 
their  functions  would  be  carried  on  faintly,  and 
with  little  profit;  you  would  soon  feel  that  yoor 
position  was  stable,  solid,  and  safe. 

All  would  be  well,  it  is  urged,  if  they  would 
but  let  the  people  alone.  But  what  chance  is 
there,  I  demand,  of  these  wise  politicians,  that 
the  people  will  ever  be  let  alone ;  that  the  or^ 
tor  will  lay  down  his  craft,  and  the  demagofoe 
forget  his  cunning  ?  If  many  things  were  let 
alone,  which  never  will  be  let  alone,  the  aspect 
of  human  affairs  would  be  a  little  varied.  If 
the  winds  would  let  the  waves  alone,  there 
would  be  no  storms.  If  gentlemen  woald  let 
ladies  alone,  there  would  be  no  unhappy  mar- 
riages, and  deserted  damsels.  If  persons  vho 
can  reason  no  better  than  this,  would  leare 
speaking  alone,  the  school  of  eloquence  might 
be  improved*  I  have  little  hopes,  however,  of 
witnessing  any  of  these  acts  of  forbearance, 
particularly  the  last,  and  so  we  must  (however 
foolish  it  may  appear),  proceed  to  make  lavs 
for  a  people  who,  we  are  sore,  will  not  be  let 
alone. 

We  might  really  imagine,  from  the  objet 
tions  made  to  the  plan  of  reform,  that  the  great 
mass  of  Englishmen  were  madmen^  robbers 
and  murderers.  The  kingly  power  is  to  be  de> 
stroyed,  the  House  of  Lonis  is  to  be  annihilat 
ed,  the  church  is  to  be  ruined,  estates  are  to  be 
confiscated.  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  find  ii 
these  perpetrators  of  crimes — in  this  mass  of 
pillagers  and  lunatics— the  steady  and  respect- 
able tradesmen  and  farmers,  who  will  hare 
votes  to  confer^  and  the  steady  and  respectable 
country  gentlemen,  who  will  probably  have 
votes  to  receive ;— >it  may  be  true  of  the  trades- 
men of  Mawritania,  it  may  be  just  of  the  conn* 
try  gentlemen  of  Fez-Ai  is  any  thing  but  tra« 
of  the  English  people.  The  English  are  a 
tranquil,  phlegmatic,  money-loving,  money-fret 
ting  people,  who  want  to  be  quiet — and  wooM 
be  quiet  if  they  were  not  surrounded  bj  erili 
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ot  SQch  magnitnde,  that  it  would  be  baseness 
and  posillanimity  not  to  oppose  to  them  the 
strongest  constitutional  resistance. 

Then  it  is  said  that  there  is  to  be  a  lack  of 
talent  in  the  new  Parliament :  it  is  to  be  com- 
posed of  ordinary  and  inferior  persons,  who 
vill  bring  the  gorernment  of  the  country  into 
contempt.  Bat  the  best  of  all  talents,  gentle- 
meot  is  to  conduct  our  affairs  honestly,  dili- 
geotlf,  and  economically— and  this  talent  will, 
lam  sure,  abound  as  much  in  the  new  Parlia- 
ment as  in  many  previous  parliaments.  Par- 
liament is  not  a  school  for  rhetoric  and  decla- 
mation, where  a  stranger  would  go  to  hear  a 
speech,  as  he  would  go  to  the  opera  to  hear  a 
song;  bat  if  it  were  otherwise^f  eloquence 
be  a  necessary  ornament  of,  and  an  indispen- 
sable adjunct  to,  popular  assemblies— can  iterer 
be  absent  from  popular  assemblies  ?  I  have 
alvays  found  that  all  things  moral  or  physical 
grov  in  the  soil  best  suited  for  them.  Show 
oe  a  deep  and  tenacious  earth-— and  I  am  sure 
the  oak  will  spring  up  in  it.  In  a  low  and  damp 
Mil  I  am  equally  certain  of  the  alder  and  the 
willow.  Gentlemen,  the  free  Parliament  of  a 
free  people  is  the  native  soil  of  eloquence-* 
and  in  that  soil  will  it  ever  flourish  and  abound 
-there  it  will  prtnluee  those  intellectual  effects 
vbich  drive  before  them  whole  tribes  and  na- 
tions of  the  human  race,  and  settle  the  desti- 
Dies  of  man.  And,  gentlemen,  if  a  few  persons 
of  a  less  elegant  and  aristocratic  description 
were  to  become  members  of  the  Hoase  of  Cum* 
moDs,  where  would  be  the  evil  1  They  would 
probably  nnderstand  the  common  people  a 
peat  deal  better,  and  in  this  way  the  feelings 
and  interests  of  all  classes  of  people  would  be 
better  represented.  The  House  of  Commons, 
(hns  organized,  will  express  more  faithfully 
the  opinions  of  the  peo]>le. 

The  people  ar«  sometimes,  it  is  urged,  gross- 
(yniistaken;  but  are  kings  never  mistaken  f 
Are  the  higher  otders  never  mistaken  t-*never 
wiifallyeorrupt»l  by  their  own  interests!  The 
people  have  at  least  this  superiority,  that  they 
always  intend  to  do  what  is  right 

The  argument  of  fear  is  very  easily  disposed 
of:  he  who  is  afraid  of  a  knock  on  the  head 
or  a  ent  on  the  cheek  is  a  coward ;  he  who  is 
afraid  of  entailing  greater  evils  on  the  country 
^  refusing  the  remedy  than  by  applying  it, 
and  who  acts  in  pursuance  of  that  conviction, 
is  a  wise  and  pnident  man— nothing  can  be 
pore  different  tnan  personal  and  political  fear; 
it  is  the  artifice  of  our  opponents  to  confound 
*«ni  together. 

The  right  of  disfranchisement,  gentlemen, 
must  exist  somewhere,  and  where  but  in  Par- 
liament? If  not,  how  was  the  Scotch  union, 
^w  was  the  Irish  union,  effected  1  The  Duke 
of  Weltington's  administration  disfranchised 
at  one  blow  S0O,<KN)  Irish  voters— for  no  fault 
of  theirs,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  the  best 
of  all  reasons,  that  public  expediency  required 
it  These  very  same  politicians  are  now  look- 
in?  in  an  agony  of  terror  at  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  Corporations  containing  twenty  or 
thirty  persons,  sold  to  their  representatives, 
^0  are  themselves  perhaps  sold  to  the  govern- 


ment: and  to  put  an  end  to  these  enormous 
abuses  is  called  corporiUion  robbery,  and  there 
are  some  persons  wild  enough  to  talk  of  com- 
pensation. This  principle  of  compensation 
you  will  consider  perhaps  in  the  following  in- 
stance to  have  been  carried  as  far  as  sound 
discretion  permits.  When  I  was  a  3roung  man, 
the  place  in  England  I  remember  as  most  no* 
torious  for  highwaymen  and  their  exploits  was 
Pinchley  Common,  near  the  metropolis;  but 
Pinchley  Common,  gentlemen,  in  the  progress 
of  improvement,  came  to  be  enclosed,  and  the 
highwaymen  lost  by  these  means  the  opportu- 
nity of  exercising  their  gallant  vocation.  I 
remember  a  friend  of  mine  proposed  to  draw 
up  for  them  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  compensation,  which  ran  in  this  man- 
ner—** We,  your  loyal  highwaymen  of  Finch, 
ley  Common,  and  its  neighbourhood,  having, 
at  great  expense,  laid  in  a  stock  of  blunder- 
busses, pistols,  and  other  instruments  for  plun- 
dering the  public,  and  ftiidingourselves  impeded 
in  the  exercise  of  our  calling  by  the  said  en> 
closure  of  the  said  Common  of  Finchley, 
humbly  petition  your  honourable  house  will  be 
pleased  to  assign  to  us  such  compensation  as 
your  honourable  house  in  its  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice may  think  fit.**  Gentlemen,  I  must  leave 
the  application  to  you. 

An  honourable  baronet  says,  if  Parliament 
is  dissolved,  I  will  go  to  my  borough  with  the 
bill  in  my  hand,  and  will  say,  •'I  know  of  no 
crime  you  have  committed,  I  found  nothing 
proved  against  you :  I  voted  against  the  bill, 
and  am  come  to  fling  myself  upon  your  kind- 
ness, with  the  hope  that  my  conduct  will  be 
approved,  and  that  you  will  return  me  again  to 
Parliament."    That  honourable  baronet  may, 

Serhaps,  receive  from  his  borough  an  answer 
e  little  expects—.^*  We  are  above  being  bribed 
by  such  a  childish  and  unworthy  artifice ;  we 
do  not  choose  to  consult  our  own  interest  at 
the  expense  of  the  general  peace  land  happi- 
ness of  the  country ;  we  are  thoroughly  con* 
vinced  a  reform  ought  to  take  place ;  we  are 
very  willing  to  sacrifice  a  privilege  we  ought 
never  to  have  possessed  to  the  good  of  the 
community,  and  we  will  return  no  one  to  Par- 
liament who  is  not  deeply  impressed  with  the 
same  feeling."  This  I  hope  is  the  answer  that 
gentleman  will  receive,  and  this,  I  hope,  will 
be  the  noble  and  generous  feeling  of  every  bo» 
rough  in  England. 

'fhe  greater  part  of  human  improvements, 
gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  made  after 
war,  tumult,  bloodshed,  and  civil  commoticn: 
mankind  seem  to  object  to  every  species  of 
gratuitous  happiness,  and  to  consider  every 
advantage  as  too  cheap,  which  is  not  purchased 
by  some  calamity.  I  shall  esteem  it  as  a  sin- 
gular act  of  God's  providence,  if  this  great 
nation,  guided  by  these  warnings  of  history, 
not  waiting  till  tumult  for  reform,  nor  trusting 
reform  to  the  rude  hands  of  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  shall  amend  their  decayed  institutions 
at  a  period  when  they  are  ruled  by  a  popular 
monarch,  gaided  by  an  upright  minister,  and 
blest  with  profound  peace. 
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Mb.  Chairman,— I  am  particularly  happy  to 
assist  on  this  occasion,  because  I  think  that  the 
accessi6n  of  the  present  kin^  is  a  marked  and 
important  era  in  English  history.  Another 
coronation  has  taken  place  since  I  have  been 
in  the  world,  but  I  never  assisted  at  its  celebra- 
Jon.  I  saw  in  it  a  change  of  masters,  not  a 
change  of  system.  I  did  not  understand  the  joy 
which  it  occasioned.  I  did  not  feel  it,  and  I  did 
not  counterfeit  what  I  did  not  feel. 

I  think  very  differently  of  the  accession  of  his 
present  majesty.  I  believe  I  see  in  that  acces- 
sion a  great  probability  of  serious  improvement, 
and  a  great  increase  of  public  happiness.  The 
evils  which  have  been  long  complained  of  by 
bold  and  intelligent  men  are  now  universally 
admitted.  The  public  feeling,  which  has  been  so 
often  appealed  to,  is  now  intensely  excited.  The 
remedies  which  have  so  often  been  called  for 
are  now  at  last  vigorously,  wisely  and  faith- 
fully applied.  I  admire,  gentlemen,  in  the  pre- 
sent king,  his  love  of  peace — ^I  admire  in  him 
his  disposition  to  economy,  and  I  admire  in 
him,  above  all,  his  faithful  and  honorable  con- 
duct to  those  who  happen  to  be  his  ministers. 
He  was,  I  believe,  quite  as  faithful  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  as  to  Lord  Grey,  and  would,  I 
have  no  doubt,  be  quite  as  faithful  to  the  politi- 
cal enemies  of  Lord  Orey  (if  he  thought  fit  to 
employ  them),  as  he  is  to  Lord  Grey  himselfl 
There  is  in  this  reign,  no  secret  influence,  no 
double  ministry — on  whomsoever  he  confers 
the  office,  to  him  he  gives  that  confidence  with- 
out which  the  office  cannot  be  holden  with 
honour,  nor  executed  with  effect.  He  is  not 
only  a  peaceful  king,  and  an  economical  king, 
but  he  is  an  honest  king.  80  far,  I  believe, 
every  individual  of  this  company  will  go  with 
me.  There  is  another  topic  of  ealogium,  on 
which,  before  I  sit  down,  I  should  like  to  say 
a  few  words — ^I  mean  the  willingness  of  our 
present  king  to  investigate  abuses  and  to  re- 
form them.  If  this  subject  is  not  unpleasant,  I 
will  offer  upon  it  a  very  few  observations-Hi 
few,  because  the  subject  is  exhausted,  and  be- 
cause, if  it  were  not,  I  have  no  right,  from  my 
standing  or  my  situation  in  this  county,  to  de- 
tain yon  long  upon  that  or  any  other  subject. 

In  criticising  this  great  question  of  reform,  1 
think  there  is  some  injustice  done  to  its  authors. 
Men  seem  to  suppose  that  a  minister  can  sit 
down  and  make  a  plan  of  reform  with  as  much 
ease  and  as  much  exactness,  and  with  as  com- 
plete a  gratification  of  his  own  will,  as  an 
architect  can  do  in  building  or  altering  a  house. 
But  a  minister  of  state  (it  should  be  in  justice 
observed),  works  in  the  midst  of  hatred,  injus- 
tice, violence,  and  the  worst  of  human  passions 
— ^his  works  are  not  the  works  of  calm  and 
onembarrassed  wisdom — ^they  are  not  the  best 
that  a  dreamer  of  dreams  can  imagine.  It  is 
enough  if  they  are  the  best  plans  which  the 
passions,  parties,  and  prejudices  of  the  times 
in  which  he  acts  will  permit.  In  passing  a  re- 
form bill,  the  minisf^r  overthrows  the  long  and 
deep  interest  which  powerful  men  have  in 


existing  abuses — ^he  subjects  himself  to  i!m 
deepest  hatred,  and  encounters  the  biueiest  0^ 
position.    Auxiliaries  he  mast  have,  and  anxtli. 
aries  he  can  only  find  among  the  people^oot 
the  mob — but  the  great  mass  of  those  who  hare 
opinions  worth  hearing,  and  property  worth  de. 
fending — a  greater  mass,  I  am  happy  to  sajr.in 
this  country  than  exists  in  any  other  countiy  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.    Now,  before  the  mid- 
dling orders  will  come  forward  with  one  great 
impulse,  they  must  see  that  something  is  of* 
fered  them  worth  the  price  of  contention ;  they 
must  see  that  the  object  is  great  and  the  gain 
serious.    If  you  call  them  in  at  all,  it  must  not 
be  to  displace  one  faction  at  the  expense  of 
another,  bnt  to  put  down  all  factions — to  sob. 
stitute  purity  and  principle  for  corruption^to 
give  to  the  many  that  political  power  which  the 
few  have  unjustly  taken  to  themselves— to  get 
rid  of  evils  so  ancient  and  so  vast  that  anr 
other  arm  than  the  public  arm  would  be  lifted 
up  against  them  in  vain.    This,  then,  I  sar,  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  ministers  hare  been 
compelled  to  make  their  measures  a  little  more 
vigorous  and  decisive  than  a  speculative  phi- 
losoper,  sitting  in  his  closet,  might  approfe  oL 
They  had  a  mass  of  opposition  to  contend  with 
which  could  be  encountered  only  by  a  general 
exertion  of  public  spirit — they  had  a  long-saf- 
fering  and  an  often  deceived  public  to  appeal 
to,  who  were  determined  to  suffer  no  looger, 
and  to  be  deceived  no  more.    The  alternative 
was  to  continue  the  ancient  abuses,  or  to  do 
what  they  have  done — and  most  firmly  do  I  b»> 
lieve  that  you  and  I,  and  the  latest  posterity  of 
us  all,  will  rejoice  in  the  decision  they  bare 
made.    Gradation  has  been  called  for  in  re* 
form :  we  might,  it  is  said,  have  taken  thiityor 
forty  years  to  have  accomplished  what  we  hare 
done  in  one  year.    *It  is  not  so  much  the  mag- 
nitude of  what  you  are  doing  we  object  to»  u 
the  suddenness.'    But  was  not  gradation  ten* 
dered  1    Was  it  not  said  by  the  friends  of  re- 
form — *Give  us  Birmingham  and  Manchester, 
and  we  will  be  satisfied!'  and  what  was  the 
answer  1    *No  Manchester,  no  Binningban, 
no  reform  in  any  degree— all  abuses  as  ihejr 
are— all  perversions  as  we  found  them— the 
corruptions  which  our  fathers  bequeathed  vs 
we  will  hand  down  unimpaired  and  unporificd 
to  our  children.'    But  I  would  say  to  the  gn. 
duate  philosopherr— ^  How  often  does  a  reform- 
ing  minister  occur  V  and  if  such  are  so  com 
mon  that  you  can  command  them  when  yoo 
please,  how  often  does  a  reforming  mooardi 
occur  1  and  how  often  does  the  conjunction 
occur  1    Are  you  sure  that  a  people,  burstiog 
into  new  knowledge,  and  speculating  on  trtty 
public  event,  will  wait  for  your  protracted  if 
form !    Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot — up  with 
the  arm,  and  down  with  the  hammer,  and  op 
again  with  the  arm,  and  down  again  widi  the 
hammer.     The  iron  is  hot— the  opportunitjr 
exists  now— if  you  neglect  it,  it  may  not  retora 
for  an  hundred  years  to  come. 
There  is  an  argument  I  have  often  heard,  ao4 
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that  18  this— Are  we  to  be  afraid  t — ^Is  this  mea- 
sure to  be  carried  by  intimidation  1— is  the 
House  of  Lords  to  be  overawed  1  Bat  this 
style  of  argument  proceeds  from  confounding 
together  two  sets  of  feelings  which  are  entirely 
distinct— personal  fear  and  political  fear.  If 
I  am  afraid  of  voting  against  this  bill,  because 
a  mob  may  gather  about  the  house  of  Lords— 
becaase  stones  may  be  flung  at  my  head-— be- 
cause my  house  may  be  attacked  by  a  mob,  I 
am  a  poltroon,  and  unfit  to  meddle  with  public 
affairs ;  but  I  may  rationally  be  afraid  of  pro- 
dacing  great  public  agitation — I  may  be  honour- 
ably afraid  of  flinging  people  into  secret  clubs 
and  conspiracies — ^I  may  be  wisely  afraid  of 
making  the  aristocracy  hateful  to  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  This  surely  has  no  more  to  do 
with  fear  than  a  loose  identity  of  name ;  it  is  in 
iact  prudence  of  the  highest  order;  the  delibe- 
rate reflection  of  a  wise  man  who  does  not  like 
vhat  he  is  going  to  do,  but  likes  still  less  the 
conseqaence  of  not  doing  it,  and  who,  of  two 
fvils,  chooses  the  least 

There  are  some  men  much  afraid  of  what  is 
to  happen :  my  lively  hope  of  good  is,  I  con- 
fess, miogled  with  very  little  apprehension,  but 
of  one  thing  I  must  be  candid  enough  to  say 
ihat  I  am  much  afraid,  and  that  is  of  the  opinion 
now  increasing,  that  the  people  are  become  in- 
different to  reform ;  and  of  that  opinion  I  am 
afraid,  becaase  I  believe  in  an  evil  hour  it  may 
lead  some  misguided  members  of  the  upper 
boose  of  Parliament  to  vote  against  the  bill. 
As  for  the  opinion  itself,  I  hold  it  in  the  utmost 


contempt.  The  people  are  waiting  in  virtuous 
patience  for  the  completion  of  the  bill,  because 
they  know  it  is  in  the  hands  of  men  who  do  no 
mean  to  deceive  them.  1  do  not  believe  they  have 
given  up  one  atom  of  reform — ^I  do  not  believe 
that  a  great  people  were  ever  before  so  firmly 
bent  upon  any  one  measure.  I  put  it  to  any  man 
of  common  sense,  whether  he  believes  it  possi« 
ble,  after  the  king  and  Parliament  have  acted  as 
they  have  done,  that  the  people  will  ever  be 
content  with  much  less  than  the  present  bill 
contains.  If  a  contrary  principle  is  acted  upon, 
and  the  bill  attempted  to  be  got  rid  of  altogether, 
I  confess  I  tremble  for  the  consequences,  which 
I  believe  will  be  of  the  worst  and  most  painful 
description ;  and  this  I  say  deliberately,  after 
the  most  diligent  and  extensive  inquiry.— 
Upon  that  diligent  inquiry  I  repeat  again  my 
firm  conviction,  that  the  desire  of  reform  has 
increased,  not  diminished ;  that  the  present  re- 
pose is  not  indifierence,  but  the  calmness  of 
victory,  and  the  tranquillity  of  success.  When 
I  see  all  the  wishes  and  appetites  of  created 
beings  changed,  when  I  see  an  eagle,  that  after 
long  confinement,  has  escaped  into  the  air, 
come  back  to  his  cage  and  his  chains,— when 
I  see  the  emancipated  negro  asking  again  for 
the  hoe  which  has  broken  down  his  strength, 
and  the  lash  which  has  tortured  his  body,  I  will 
then,  and  not  till  then,  believe  that  the  English 
people  will  return  to  their  ancient  degradation 
—that  they  will  hold  out  their  repentant  hands 
/or  those  manacles  which  at  this  moment  lay 
broken  into  links  at  their  feet 


SPEECH  AT  TAUNTON. 

[FmoK  TMK  <*  Tauittok  CoumiEa"  or  OcroBsa  I2tb,  1831.] 


Tn  Rkvkkcwd  SrnircT  Smith  rose  and  said : 
Hr.  Bailifl^  I  have  spoken  so  often  on  this 
iQbject,  that  I  am  sure  both  you  and  the  gen- 
tlemen here  present  will  be  obliged  to  me  for 
saying  but  little,  and  that  favour  I  am  as  will- 
ing to  confer,  as  you  can  be  to  receive  it  I 
feel  most  deeply  the  event  which  has  taken 
place,  because,  by  putting  the  two  houses  of 
^lament  in  collision  with  each  other,  it  will 
impede  the  public  business,  and  diminish  the 
public  prosperity.  I  feel  it  as  a  churchman, 
because  I  cannot  but  blush  to  see  so  many  dig- 
aiiaries  of  the  church  arrayed  against  the  wishes 
snd  happiness  of  the  people.  I  feel  it  more  than 
aH,  because  I  believe  it  will  sow  the  seeds  of 
ilcadly  hatred  between  the  aristocracy  and  the 
peat  mass  of  the  people.  The  loss  of  the  bill 
I  do  not  feel,  and  for  the  best  of  all  possible 
reasons— because  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea 
that  it  is  lost  I  have  no  more  doubt,  before 
the  expiration  of  the  winter,  that  this  bill  will 
pass,  than  I  have  that  the  annual  tax  bills  nill 
pass,  and  greater  certainty  than  this  no  man  can 
have,  for  Franklin  tells  us,  there  are  but  two 
things  certain  in  this  world— death  and  taxes. 
As  for  the  possibility  of  the  House  of  Lords 
prrrenting  ere  long  a  reform  of  Parliament,  I 


hold  it  to  be  the  most  absurd  notion  that  ever 
entered  into  human  imagination.  I  do  not 
mean  to  be  disrespectful,  but  the  attempt  of  the 
lords  to  stop  the  progress  of  reform,  reminds 
me  very  forcibly  of  the  great  stonn  of  Sidmouth, 
and  of  the  conduct  of  the  excellent  Mrs.  Part- 
ington on  that  occasion.  In  the  winter  of  1824. 
there  set  in  a  great  flood  upon  that  town— the 
tide  rose  to  an  incredible  height— the  waves 
rushed  in  upon  the  houses,  and  every  thing 
was  threatened  with  destruction.  In  the  midst 
of  this  sublime  and  terrible  storm.  Dame  Part* 
ington,  who  lived  upon  the  beach,  was  seen  at 
the  door  of  her  house  with  mop  and  pattens, 
trundling  her  mop,  squeezing  out  the  sea-water, 
and  vigorouslv  pushing  away  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  Atlantic  was  roused.  Mrs.  Paru 
ington's  spirit  was  up ;  but  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  the  contest  was  unequal.  The  Atlantic 
Ocean  beat  Mrs.  Partington.  She  was  excel- 
lent at  a  slop,  or  a  puddle,  but  she  should  not 
have  meddled  with  a  tempest  Gentlemen,  be 
at  your  ease— be  quiet  and  steady.  You  will 
beat  Mrs.  Partington. 

They  tell  you,  gentlemen,  in  the  debates  by 
which  we  have  been  lately  occupied,  that'  the 
bill  is  not  justified  by  experience.    T  do  net 
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think  this  true,  bat  if  it  were  true»  nations  are 
sometimes  compelled  to  act  without  experience 
for  their  guide,  and  to  trust  to  their  own  saga- 
city for  the  anticipation  of  consequences.  The 
instances  where  this  country  has  been  compel- 
led thus  to  act  hare  been  so  eminently  success- 
ful, that  I  see  no  cause  for  fear,  even  if  we 
were  acting  in  the  manner  imputed  to  us  by  our 
enemies.  What  precedents  and  what  ezperi- 
ecce  were  there  at  the  Reformation,  when  the 
country,  with  one  unanimous  efibn,  pushed  out 
the  pope,  and  his  grasping  and  ambitious  cler- 
gy 1— what  experience,  when,  at  the  Reyolu- 
tion,  we  drove  away  our  ancient  race  of  kings, 
and  chose  another  family  more  congenial  to 
our  Tret  principles! — ^And  yet  to  those  two 
events,  contrary  to  experience,  and  unguided 
by  precedents,  we  owe  all  our  domestic  happi- 
ness, and  civil  and  religious  freedom— and 
having  got  rid  of  corrupt  priests  and  despotic 
kings,  by  our  sense  and  our  courage,  are  we 
now  to  be  intimidated  by  the  awful  danger  of 
extinguishing  boroughmongers,  and  shaking 
from  our  necks  the  ignominious  yoke  which 
their  baseness  has  imposed  upon  us  1  Go  on, 
ihey  say,  as  you  have  done  for  these  hundred 
years  last  past.  I  answer,  it  is  impossible — 
five  hundred  people  now  write  and  read  where 
one  hundred  wrote  and  read  fiily  years  ago. 
The  iniquities  and  enormities  of  the  borough 
system  are  now  known  to  the  meanest  of  the 
people.  You  have  a  different  sort  of  men  to 
deal  with — ^you  must  change  because  the  beings 


whom  you  govern  are  changed.  After  all,  aaS 
to  be  short,  I  must  say  that  it  has  always  ajN 
peared  to  me  to  be  the  most  absolute  nonsenic 
that  we  cannot  be  a  great,  or  a  rich  and  kappj 
nation,  without  suffering  ourselves  to  be  boi^i 
and  sold  every  five  years  like  a  paek  of  negic 
slaves,  I  hope  I  am  not  a  very  rash  man,  bui 
I  would  launch  bDldly  into  this  expcriAent 
without  any  fear  of  consequences,  and  I  beliere 
there  is  not  a  man  here  present  who  would  ac4 
cheerfully  embark  with  me.  As  to  the  eaeniei 
of  the  bill,  who  pretend  to  be  reformers,  I  know 
them,  I  believe,  better  than  you  do,  and  I  ear- 
nestly caution  you  against  them.  You  will  bare 
no  more  of  reform  than  they  are  compelled  lo 
grant — ^you  will  have  no  reform  at  all,  if  they 
can  avoid  it — ^you  will  be  hurried  into  a  war  to 
turn  your  attention  from  reform.  They  do  not 
understand  yon — they  will  not  believe  in  the 
improvement  yon  have  mAde— they  think  the 
English  of  the  present  day  are  as  the  Eni^Iish 
of  the  times  of  Queen  Anne  or  George  the  FirsL 
They  know  no  more  of  the  present  state  of  their 
own  country,  than  of  the  state  of  the  Esquinani 
Indians.  Gentlemen,  I  view  the  ignorance  of 
the  present  state  of  the  country  with  the  most 
serious  concern,  and  I  believe  they  will  one  day 
or  another  waken  into  conviction  with  horror 
and  dismay.  I  will  omit  no  means  of  rossinf 
them  to  a  sense  of  their  danger;  for  Uiis  object 
I  cheerfully  sign  the  petition  proposed  by  Ih; 
Kinglake,  which  I  consider  to  be  the  wisest  sni 
most  moderate  of  the  two. 
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Stick  to  the  bill — ^it  is  your  Magna  Charta, 
and  your  Runnymede.  King  John  made  a  pre- 
sent to  the  barons.  King  William  has  made  a 
similar  present  to  you.  Never  mind,  common 
qualities  good  in  common  times.  If  a  man 
does  not  vote  for  the  bill  he  as  unclean — the 
plague-spot  is  upon  him;  push  him  into  the 
lazaretto  of  the  last  century,  with  Wetherell 
and  Saddler ;  purify  the  air  before  you  approach 
him ;  bathe  your  hands  in  chloride  of  lime,  if 
you  have  been  contaminated  by  his  touch. 
.  So  far  from  its  being  a  merely  theoretical 
improvement,  I  put  it  to  any  man,  who  is  him* 
self  embarked  in  a  profession^  or  has  sons  in 
the  same  situation,  if  the  unfair  influence  of 
boroughmongers  has  not  perpetually  thwarted 
him  in  his  lawful  career  of  ambition,  and  pro- 
fessional emolument  1  «« I  have  been  in  three 
general  engagements  at  sea,"  said  an  old  sailor 
— "*  have  been  twice  wounded ;— I  commanded 
ihe  boats  when  the  French  frigate,  the  Astbo- 
LABK,was  cut  out  so  gallantly."  <«Then  you 
are  made  a  post  captain  ?"  **  No.  I  was  very 
near  it ;  but — ^Lieutenant  Thomson  cut  me  out, 
as  I  cut  out  the  French  frigate;  his  father  is 
town  clerk  of  the  borough  of  which  Lord 
F  is  member,  and  there  my  chance 

was  finished.*^  In  the  same  manner,  all  over 
England,  you  will  find  great  scholars  rotting  on 
turacies — ^brave  captains  starving  in  garrets-— 


profound  lawyers  decayed  and  moulderisg  m 
the  inns  of  court,  because  the  parsons,  warriors,  ' 
and  advocates  of  boroughmongers  must  be 
crammed  to  saturation,  before  there  bamoncl 
of  bread  for  the  man  who  does  not  sell  his  voles, 
and  put  his  country  up  to  auction;  and  though 
this  is  of  every  day  occurrence,  the  boroofh 
system,  we  are  told,  is  no  practical  evil. 

Who  can  bear  to  walk  through  a  slaogbter- 
house  ?  blood,  garbage,  stomachs,  entrails,  legs, 
tails,  kidneys,  horrors— I  of\en  walk  a  mile 
about  to  avoid  it.  What  a  scene  of  disgust  and 
horror  is  an  election— the  base  and  infamoos 
traffic  of  principles— 4L  candidate  of  high  cha- 
racter reduced  to  such  means — the  perjury  and 
evasion  of  agents — the  detestable  rapacity  of 
voters — the  ten  days'  dominion  of  mammoo 
and  Belial.  The  bill  lessens  it— begins  the 
destruction  of  such  practices— afibrds  sonr 
chance,  and  some  means  of  turning  poblif 
opinion  against  bribery,  and  of  rendering  it '» 
famous. 

But  the  thing  I  cannot,  and  will  not  bear,  ir 
this; — ^what  right  has  thii  lord,  cr  that  raarqni* 
to  buy  ten  seats  in  Parliament,  Iq  the  shape  of 
boroughs,  and  then  to  make  laws  la  govern  n^  • 
And  how  are  these  masses  of  power  re-distri' 
bnted  t  The  eldest  son  of  my  lord  is  just  coflM 
from  Eton — he  knows  a  good  deal  about  J6n^ 
and  Dido,  Apollo,  and  I^phne — and  that  is  sD 
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ind  to  this  boy,  his  father  gires  a  six  hundredth 
psttof  the  power  of  making  laws,. as  he  woald 
give  him  a  horse,  or  a  double-barreled  gun. 
Then  Vellum,  the  steward,  is  put  in— an  admi* 
rableman; — he  has  raised  the  estates— watched 
the  progress  of  the  family  road,  and  canal  bills 
—and  Vellum  shall  help  to  rule  over  the  people 
of  UraeL  A  neighbouring  country  gentleman, 
Mr.  Plampkin,  hunts  with  my  lord-^pens  him 
a  gate  or  two,  while  the  hounds  are  running— 
dines  with  my  lord— agrees  with  1^y  lord— 
vishes  he  could  rival  the  Southdown  sheep  of 
my  lord— and  upon  Plumpkin  is  conferred  a 
portioD  of  the  government.  Then  there  is  a 
distant  relation  of  the  same  name,  in  the  coun- 
ty militia,  with  white  teeth,  who  calls  up  the 
carriage  at  the  opera,  and  is  always  wishing 
O'Connell  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered— 
then  1  barrister,  who  has  written  an  article  in 
the  Qaanerly,  and  is  very  likely  to  speak,  and 
refute  M*Cnlloch;  and  these  five  people,  in 
whose  nomination  I  have  no  more  agency  than 
I  hare  in  the  nomination  of  the  toll-keepers  of 
the  Bosphorus,  are  to  make  laws  for  me  and 
mj  family — to  put  their  hands  in  my  purse,  and 
to  sway  the  future  destinies  of  this  country ; 
and  when  the  neighbours  step  in,  and  beg  per- 
mission to  say  a  few  words  before  these  persons 
are  chosen,  there  is  an  tgiiversal  cry  of  ruin, 
confusion,  and  destruction ; — we  have  become 
a  great  people  under  Vellom  and  Plumpkin— 
under  Vdlum  and  Plompkin  our  ships  have 
eorered  the  ocean — under  Vellum  and  Plump- 
kin onr  armies  have  secured  the  strength  of  the 
hiils-^-to  turn  out  Vellum  and  Plampkin  is  not 
reform,  but  revolution. 

Was  there  ever  such  a  ministry  1  Was  there 
ever  before  a  real  ministry  of  the  people  ?  Look 
at  the  condition  of  the  country  when  it  was 
placed  in  their  hands :  the  state  of  the  house 
when  the  incoming  tenant  took  possession: 
windows  broken,  chimneys  on  fire,  mobs  round 
the  hoase  threatening  to  pull  it  down,  roof  tum- 
bliiig,  rain  pouring  in.  It  was  courage  to  occu- 
py it;  it  was  a  miracle  to  save  it;  it  will  be  the 
g^ry  of  glories  to  enlarge  and  expand  it,  and  to 
aake  it  the  eternal  palace  of  wise  and  temperate 
fieedooL 

Proper  examples  have  been  made  among  the 
nnhappy  and  misguided  disciples  of  Swing :  a 
rope  had  been  carried  round  O'Connell's  legs, 
and  a  ring  inserted  in  Cobbett's  nose.  Then 
the  game  laws ! ! !  Was  ever  conduct  so  shabby 
M  that  of  the  two  or  three  governments  which 
preceded  that  of  Lord  Grey  t  The  cruelties  and 
enormities  of  this  code  had  been  thoroughly 
«?osed;  and  a  general  conviction  existed  of 
As  necessity  of  a  change.  Bills  were  brought 
in  by  various  gentlemen,  containing  some  tri- 
fliog  alteration  in  this  abominable  code,  and 
even  these  were  sacrificed  to  the  tricks  and 
nanaurrci  of  some  noble  Nimrod,  who  availed 
himself  of  the  emptiness  of  the  town  in  July, 
*»d  flang  out  the  bill.  Government  never 
stirred  a  step.  The  fulness  of  the  prisons,  the 
wretchedness  and  demoralization  of  the  poor, 
B«7!r  came  across  them.  The  humane  and 
wnsiderate  Peel  never  once  offered  to  extend 
us  egis  over  them.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
«e  suite  of  party;  and  some  of  their  double- 
htrreled  voters  might  be  offended.    In  the  mean 


time,  for  ^very  ten  pheasants  which  fluttered  in 
the  wood,  one  English  peasant  was  rotting  ic 
jaiL  No  sooner  is  Lord  Althorp  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  than  he  turns  out  of  the  house  a 
trumpery  and  (perhaps)  an  insidious  bill  for 
the  improvement  of  the  game  laws ;  and  in  an 
instant  offers  the  assistance  of  government  for 
the  abolition  of  the  whole  code. 

Then  look  at  the  gigantic  Brougham,  sworn 
in  at  12  o'clock,  and  before  6,  has  a  bill  on  the 
table  abolishing  the  abuses  of  a  court  which 
has  been  the  curse  of  the  people  of  England 
for  centuries.    For  twenty-five  long  years  did 
Lord  Eldon  sit  in  that  court,  surrounded  with 
misery  and  sorrow,  which  he  never  held  up  a 
finger  to  alleviate.    The  widow  and  the  orphan 
cried  to  him  as  vainly  as  the  town  crier  cries 
when  he  offers  a  small  reward  for  a  full  purse ; 
the  bankrupt  of  the  court  became  the  lunatic  of 
the  court ;  estates  mouldered  away,  and  man- 
sions fell  down ;  but  the  fees  came  in,  and  all 
was  well.    But  in  an  instant  the  iron  mace  of 
Brougham  shivered  to  atoms  this  house  of 
fraud  and  of  delay ;  and  this  is  the  man  who 
will  help  to  govern  you ;  who  bottoms  his  repu- 
tation on  doing  good  to  you ;  who  knows,  that 
to  reform  abuses  is  the  safest  basis  of  fame  and 
the  surest  instrument  of  power;  who  uses  the 
highest  gifts  of  reason,  and  the  most  splendid 
efforts  of  genius,  to  rectify  those  abuses,  which 
all  the  genius  and  talent  of  the  profession*  hav^ 
hitherto  been  employed  to  justify,  and  to  pro 
tect.    Look  to  Brougham,  and  turn  you  to  that 
side  where  he  waves  his  long  and  lean  finger* 
and  mark  well  that  face  which  nature  has  mark 
ed  so  forcibly— which  dissolves   pensions- 
turns  jobbers  into  honest  men — scares  away 
the  plunderer  of  the  public— and  is  a  terror  to 
him  who  doeth  evil  to  the  people.    But,  above 
all,  look  to  the  northern  earl,  victim,  before  this 
honest  and  manly  reign,  of  the  spitefulness  of 
the  court    You  may  now,  for  the  first  time, 
learn  to  trust  in  the  professions  of  a  minister; 
you  are  directed  by  a  man  who  prefers  charac- 
ter to  place,  and  who  has  given  such  unequivo- 
cal proofs  of  honesty  and  patriotism,  that  his 
image  ought  to  be  amongst  your  household 
gods,  and  his  name  to  be  lisped  by  your  chil- 
dren ;  two  thousand  years  hence  it  will  be  a  le- 
gend like  the  fable  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda; 
Britannia  changed  to  a  mountain — two  hundred 
rotten  animals  menacing  her  destruction,  till  p 
tall  earl,  armed  with  schedule  A.,  and  followed 
by  his  page  Russell,  drives  them  into  the  deep, 
and  delivers  over  Britannia  in  safety  to'crowJs 
of  ten-pound  rentei^,  who  deafen  the  air  with 
their  acclamations.     Forthwith,  Latin  verses 
upon  this — school  exercises — ^boys  whipt,  and 
all  the  usual  absurdities  of  education.    Don't 
part  with  an  administration  composed  of  Lord 
Grey  and  Lord  Brougham;  and  not  only  these, 
but  look  at  them  all— -the  mild  wisdom  of  Lans* 
downe — the  genius  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
Holland,  in  whose  bold  and  honest  life  there  is 
no  varying  or  shadow  of  change — the  unexpect- 
ed and  exemplary  activity  of  Lord  Melboumi 
— and  the  rising  parliamentary  talents  of  Stan 

ley.    You  are  ignorant  of  your  best  interests, 

■■ 

•  Lord  Lyndhnnt  U  an  eiceinton ;  I  Urmly  believe  ht 
be4  no  wlBb  to  perpetaate  tbe  abases  of  the  Covrt  a( 
Chancerr. 
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if  every  vote  you  can  bestow  is  not  given  to 
such  a  miuistry  as  this. 

You  will  sooQ  find  an  alteration  of  behaviour 
in  the  upper  orders  when  elections  become 
real  You  will  find  that  you  are  raised  to  the 
importaace  to  which  you  ought  to  be  raised. 
The  me/ciless  ejector,  the  rural  tyrant,  will  be 
restrained  within  the  limits  of  decency  and  hu- 
manity, add  will  improve  their  own  characters, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  better  your  condition. 

It  is  not  the  power  of  aristocracy  that  will  be 
destroyed  by  these  measures,  but  the  unfair 
power.  If  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  is  kind  and 
obliging  to  bis  neighbours,  he  will  probably 
lead  his  neighbours ;  if  he  is  a  man  of  sense,  he 
will  lead  them  more  certainly,  and  to  a  better 
purpose.  All  this  is  as  it  should  be ;  but  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  at  present,  by  buying  cer- 
tain old  houses,  could  govern  his  neighbours, 
and  legislate  for  them,  even  if  he  had  not  five 
grains  of  understanding,  and  if  he  were  the  most 
churlish  and  brutal  man  under  heaven.  The 
present  state  of  things  renders  unnecessary  all 
those  important  virtues,  which  rich  and  well- 
bom  men,  under  a  better  system,  would  exer- 
cise for  the  public  good.  The  Duke  of  New- 
castle (I  mention  him  only  as  an  instance,) 
Lord  Exeter  will  do  as  well,  but  either  of  those 
noblemen,  depending  not  upon  walls,  arches, 
and  abutments,  for  their  power — but  upon  mer- 
cy, charity,  forbearance,  indulgence,  and  exam- 
ple— would  pay  this  price,  and  lead  the  people 
by  their  affections;  one  would  be  the  god  of 
Stamford,  and  the  other  of  Newark.  This  union 
of  the  great  with  the  many  is  the  real  healthy 
state  of  a  country;  such  a  country  is  strong  to 
invincibility — and  this  strength  the  borough 
system  entirely  destroys. 

Cant  words  creep  in,  and  afifect  quarrels ;  the 
changes  are  rung  between  revolution  and  re- 
form ;  but,  first  settle  whether  a  wise  govern- 
ment ought  to  attempt  the  measure — whether 
any  thing  is  wanted — whether  less  would  do — 
and,  having  settled  this,  mere  nomenclature 
becomes  of  very  little  consequence.  But,  aHer 
all,  if  it  is  revolution,  and  not  reform,  it  will 
only  induce  me  to  receive  an  old  political  toast, 
m  a  twofold  meaning,  and  with  twofold  pleasure. 
When  King  William  and  the  great  and  glorious 
devolution  are  given,  I  shall  think  not  only  of 
«*scape  from  bigotry,  but  exemption  from  cor- 
ruption ;  and  I  shall  thank  Providence,  which 
has  given  us  a  second  King  William  for  the 
destruction  o(  vice,  as  the  other,  of  that  name, 
was  given  us  for  the  conservation  of  freedom. 

All  formal  political  changes,  proposed  by 
these  very  men,  it  Is  said,  were  mild  and  gentle, 
compared  to  this ;  true,  but  are  you  on  Satur- 
day night  to  seize  your  apothecary  by  the  throat, 
and  to  say  to  him,  **  Subtle  compounder,  frau- 
dulent posologlst,  did  not  you  order  me  a  drachm 
of  this  medicine  on  Monday  morning,  and  now 
you  declare  that  nothing  short  of  an  ounce  can 
do  me  any  good  V  •*  True  enough,"  would  he  of 
the  phials  reply,  **  but  you  did  not  take  the  drachm 
m  Monday  morning — that  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence, my  dear  sir ;  if  you  had  done  as  I  advised 
you  at  first,  the  sma'\  quantity  of  medicine 
would  have  sufficed ;  and  instead  of  being  in  a 
<night-gown  and  slippers  up  stairs,  you  would 
>have  been  walking  vigorously  in  Piccadilly.  Do 


as  you  please— and  die  if  yon  please ;  bat  ikm : 
blame  me  because  you  despised  my  advice,  aa4 
by  your  own  ignorance  and  obstinacy  hare  ei^ 
tailed  upon  yourself  tenfold  rhubarb,  and  iid1> 
mited  infusion  of  senna." 

Now  see  the  consequences  of  havingama&i) 
leader,  and  a  manly  cabinet.  Suppose  ihc) 
had  come  out  with  a  little  ill-fashoned  seven 
months'  reform ;  what  would  have  been  the  con- 
sequence 1  .  The  same  opposition  from  the  lo- 
ries— that  would  have  been  quite  certain^a»i 
not  a  single  reformer  in  England  satisfied  vith 
the  measure.  You  have  now  a  real  refonn, 
and  a  fair  share  of  power  delegated  to  the  people. 

The  anti-reformers  cite  the  increased  power 
of  the  press — this  is  the  very  reason  why  I  vast 
an  increased  power  in  the  House  of  CommoDs. 
The  Times,  Herald,  Advertiser,  Globe,  Sud, 
Courier,  and  Chronicle,  are  an  heptarchy, 
which  govern  this  country,  and  govern  it  be- 
cause the  people  are  so  badly  represeated.  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied,  that  with  a  fair  and  ho- 
nest  House  of  Commons  the  power  of  the  press 
would  diminish — and  that  the  greatest  amhoritj 
would  centre  in  the  highest  place. 

Is  it  possible  for  a  gentleman  to  get  into 
Parliament,  at  present,  without  doing  things  he 
is  utterly  ashamed  of— without  mixing  himself 
up  with  the  lowest  and  basest  of  mankind  1 
Hands,  accustomed  to  the  scented  lubricity  of 
soap,  are  defiled  with  pitch,  and  contaminated 
with  filth .  Is  there  not  some  inherent  vice  in  a 
government,  which  cannot  be  carried  on  bat 
with  such  abominable  wickedness,  in  which  no 
gentleman  can  mingle  without  moral  degrade 
tion ;  and  the  practice  of  crimes,  the  very  im- 
putation of  which,  on  other  occasions,  he  would 
repel  at  the  hazard  of  his  life  ? 

What  signifies  a  small  majority  in  the  hoose! 
The  miracle  is,  that  there  should  have  been 
any  majority  at  all ;  that  there  was  not  an  im- 
mense majority  on  the  other  side.  It  was  a 
very  long  period  before  the  courts  of  justice  io 
Jersey  could  put  down  smuggling;  and  why! 
The  judges,  counsel,  attorneys,  crier  of  tbe 
court,  grand  and  petty  jurymen,  were  all  sma^ 
glers,  and  the  high  sheriff*  and  the  constable 
were  running  goods  every  moonlight  nigfaL 

How  are  you  to  do  without  a  governfficst! 
And  what  other  government,  if  this  bill  is  ulti- 
mately lost,  could  possibly  be  found  1  Hov 
could  any  country  defray  the  ruinous  expease 
of  protecting  with  troops  and  constables,  tbe 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who 
literally  would  not  be  able  to  walk  from  tbe 
Horse  Guards  to  Grosvenor  Squarei  witbom 
two  or  three  regiments  of  foot  to  screen  then 
from  the  mob ;  and  in  these  hollow  squares  the 
hero  of  Waterloo  would  have  to  spend  his  po- 
litical life.  By  the  whole  exercise  of  his  spleo* 
did  military  talents,  by  strong  batteries  tt 
Bootle*s,  and  White's,  he  might,  on  nights  of 
great  debate,  reach  tbe  House  of  Lords ;  but  Sir 
Robert  would  probably  be  cut  off;  and  nothing 
could  save  his  Twist  and  Lewis. 

The  great  majority  of  persons  returned  by 
the  new  boroughs  would  either  be  men  of  bi^ 
reputation  for  talents,  or  persons  of  fortnoe 
known  in  the  neighborhood ;  they  have  pnv 
perty  and  character  to  lose.  Why  are  they  to 
plunge  into  mad  and  revolutionar)'  projerts  of 
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pillaging  the  public  creditor!  It  is  not  the  in- 
terest of  any  such  man  to  do  it ;  he  would  lose 
more  by  the  destruction  of  public  credit  than 
what  he  would  gain  by  a  remission  of  what  he 
paid  for  the  interest  of  the  public  debt.  And  if 
It  is  act  the  interest  of  any  one  to  act  in  this 
DiDoer,  it  is  not  the  interest  of  the  mass.  How 
miny,  also,  of  these  new  legislators  would  there 
be,  who  were  not  themselves  creditors  of  the 
stale!  Is  it  the  interest  of  such  men  to  create 
a  reTolation,  by  destroying  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  House  of  Lords,  or  of  the  king  ! 
Does  there  exist  in  persons  of  that  class,  any 
disposition  for  such  changes!  Are  not  all 
feeiiogs,  and  opinions,  and  prejudices,  on  the 
opposite  side  !  The  majority  of  the  new  mem- 
bers will  be  landed  gentlemen :  their  genus  is 
otterly  distinct  from  the  revolutionary  tribe ; 
they  bare  molar  teeth ;  they  are  destitute  of  the 
earaivorotts  and  incisive  jaws  of  political  ad- 
venturers. 

There  will  be  mistakes  at  first,  as  there  are 
ia  all  changes.  All  young  ladies  will  imagine 
(as  soon  as  this  bill  is  carried)  that  they  will 
be  instantly  married.  Schoolboys  believe  that 
gerunds  and  sapines  will  be  abolished,  and 
thatcarrant  taru  must  ultimately  come  down 
in  price ;  the  corporal  and  sergeant  are  sure  of 
doable  pay;  bad  poets  will  expect  a  demand  for 
their  epics ;  fools  will  be  disappointed,  as  they 
always  are ;  reasonable  men,  who  know  what 
to  expect,  will  find  that  a  very  serious  good  has 
beea  obtained. 

What  good  to  the  hewer  of  wood  and  the 
drawer  of  water !  How  is  he  benefited,  if  Old 
Saram  is  abolished,  and  Birmingham  members 
created  1  But  if  you  ask  this  question  of  reform, 
jon  most  ask  it  of  a  great  number  of  other  mea- 
sores.  How  is  he  benefited  by  Catholic  emanci- 
patioQ,  by  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test 
Act,  by  the  Revolution  of  1688,  by  any  great  po- 
litical change !  by  a  good  government !  In  the 
firstplace,if  many  are  benefited,  and  the  lower 
ordere  are  not  injured,  this  alone  is  reason 
eaough  for  the  change.  But  the  hewer  of  wood 
uid  the  drawer  of  water  are  benefited  by  reform. 
Beform  will  produce  economy  and  investigar 
tion;  there  will  be  fewer  jobs,  and  a  less  lavish 
expenditare ;  wars  will  not  be  persevered  in  for 
fears  after  the  people  are  tired  of  them;  taxes 
will  be  taken  off  the  poor  and  laid  upon  the  rich : 
democratic  habits  will  be  more  common  in  a 
coontry  where  the  rich  arc  forced  to  court  the 
poor  for  political  power;  cruel  and  oppressive 
pQDishments  (such  as  those  for  night  poaching), 
vill  be  abolished.  If  you  steal  a  pheasant,  you 
will  be  punished  as  you  ought  to  be,  but  not  sent 
*way  from  your  wife  and  children  for  seven 
years.  Tobacco  will  be  2d.  per  lb.  cheaper.  Can- 
w«  will  fall  in  price.  These  last  results  of  an 
unproved  government  will  be  felt.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  abolish  poverty  or  to  prevent  wretch- 
Moess ;  but  if  peace,  economy,  and  justice  are 
ihe  results  of  reform,  a  number  of  small  bene- 
*is»or  rather  of  benefits  which  appear  small  to 
«8  bat  not  to  them,  will  accrue  to  millions  of 
people ;  and  the  connection  between  the  exls- 
jence  of  John  Kussell,  and  the  reduced  price  of 
bread  and  cheese,  will  be  as  clear  as  it  has  been 
the  object  of  his  honest,  wise,  and  useful  life  to 
make  it 


Don't  be  led  away  by  such  nonsense;  all 
things  are  dearer  under  a  bad  government,  and 
cheaper  under  a  good  one.  The  real  question 
they  ask  yon  is,  What  difierence  can  any 
change  of  government  make  to  you!  They 
want  to  keep  the  bees  from  buzzing  and  sting« 
ing,  in  order  that  they  may  rob  the  hive  in 
peace. 

Work  well !  How  does  it  work  well,  when 
every  human  being  in  doors  and  out  (except 
the  Duke  of  Wellington),  says  it  must  be  made 
to  work  better,  or  it  will  scon  cease  to  work  at 
all !  It  is  litde  short  of  absolute  nonsense  to 
call  a  government  good,  which  the  great  mass 
of  Englishmen  would  before  twenty  years  were 
elaps^  if  reform  were  denied,  rise  up  and 
destroy.  Of  what  use  have  all  the  cruel  laws 
been  of  Perceval,  Eldon,  and  Castlereagh,  to 
extinguish  reform!  Lord  John  Russell  and 
his  abettors,  would  have  been  committed  to  jail 
twenty  years  ago  for  half  only  of  his  present 
reform ;  and  now  relays  of  the  people  would  drag 
them  from  London  to  Edinburgh ;  at  which  latter 
city  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Dundas,  that  there  is  no 
eagerness  for  reform.  Five  minutes  before 
Moses  struck  the  rock,  this  gentleman  would 
have  said  that  there  was  no  eagerness  for  water. 

There  are  two  methods  of  making  altera- 
tions :  the  one  is  to  despise  the  applicants,  to 
begin  with  refusing  every  concession,  then  to 
relax  by  making  concessions  which  are  always 
too  late ;  by  ofiering  in  1831  what  is  then  too 
late,  but  would  have  been  cheerfully  accepted 
in  1890— gradually  to  O'Connellize  the  country, 
till  at  last,  after  this  process  has  gone  on  for 
some  time,  the  alarm  becomes  too  great,  and 
every  thing  is  conceded  in  hurry  and  confusion. 
In  the  mean  time  fresh  conspiracies  have  been 
hatched  by  the  long  delay,  and  no  gratitude  is 
expressed  for  what  has  been  extorted  by  fear. 
In  this  way,  peace  was  concluded  with  America, 
and  emancipation  granted  to  the  Catholics ;  and 
in  this  way  the  war  of  complexion  will  be 
finished  in  the  West  Indies.  The  other  method 
is,  to  see  at  a  distance  that  the  thing  must  be 
done,  and  to  do  it  effectually,  and  at  ontt ;  to 
take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  common  people, 
and  to  carry  the  measure  in  a  manly  liberal 
manner,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  great  majority.^ 
The  merit  of  this  belongs  to  the  administration 
of  Lord  Grey.  He  is  the  only  minister  I  know 
of  who  has  begun  a  great  measure  in  good 
time,  conceded  at  the  beginning  of  twenty 
years  what  would  have  been  extorted  at  the 
end  of  it,  and  prevented  that  folly,  violence, 
and  ignorance,  which  emanate  from  a  long  de- 
nial and  extorted  concession  of  justice  to  great 
masses  of  human  beings.  I  believe  the  question 
of  reform,  or  any  dangerous  agitation  of  it,  is 
set  at  rest  for  thirty  or  forty  years ;  and  this  is 
an  eternity  In  politics. 

Boroughs  are  not  the  power  proceeding  from 
wealth.  Many  men,  who  have  no  boroughs,  are 
infinitely  richer  than  those  who  have — but  it  is 
the  artifice  of  wealth  in  seizing  hold  of  certain 
localities.  The  boroughmonger  is  like  rheuma 
tism,  which  owes  its  power  not  so  much  to  the 
intensity  of  the  pain  as  to  its  peculiar  position  ; 
a  little  higher  up,  or  a  little  lower  down,  the 
same  pain  would  be  trifling;  but  it  fixes  >n 
the  joints,  and  gets  into  the  head-quarters  M 
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motion  aad  activity.  The  boronghmonger 
kno\ra  the  importance  of  arthritic  positions; 
he  disdains  muscle,  gets  into  the  joints,  and 
lords  it  over  the  whole  machine  by  felicity  of 
place.  Other  men  are  as  rich— but  those 
riches  are  not  fixed  in  the  critical  spoL 

1  live  a  good  deal  with  all  ranks  and  descrip- 
tions of  people ;  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  party  of  democrats  and  republicans  is 
very  small  and  contemptible ;  that  the  English 
love  their  institutions— that  they  love  not  only 
this  king,  (who  would  not  love  him  1)  but  the 
kingly  officer-that  they  have  no  hatred  to  the 
aristocracy.  I  am  not  afraid  of  trusting  Eng. 
Itsh  happiness  to  English  gentlemen.  I  believe 
that  the  half  million  of  new  voters  will  choose 
much  better  for  the  public  than  the  twenty  or 
thirty  peers,  to  whose  usurped  power  they  sue- 
ceed. 

If  any  man  doubts  the  power  of  reform,  let 
him  take  these  two  memorable  proofs  of  its 
omnipotence.  First,  but  for  the  declaration 
against  it,  I  believe  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
might  this  day  have  been  in  office;  and,  se- 
condly, in  the  whole  course  of  the  debates  at 
county  meetings,  and  in  Parliament,  there  are 
not  Nrenty  men  who  have  declared  against  re- 
form. Some  advance)  an  inch,  some  a  foot, 
some  a  yard — ^but  nobody  stands  stilWnobody 
says,  Vfe  ought  to  remain  just  where  we  were 
—every  body  discovers  that  he  is  a  reformer, 
and  has  long  been  so— «nd  appears  infinitely 
delighted  with  this  new  view  of  himself.  No- 
body appears  without  the  cockade—bigger  or 
iess-«4>nt  always  the  cockade. 

An  exact  and  elaborate  census  is  called  for 
—vast  information  should  have  been  laid  upon 
the  table  of  the  House— great  time  should  have 
been  given  for  deliberation.  All  these  objec- 
tions, being  turned  into  English,  simply  mean, 
that  tiie  chances  of  another  year  should  have 
been  given  for  defeating  the  bill.  In  that  time 
the  Poles  may  be  crushed,  the  Belgians  organ- 
ized, Louis  Philip  dethroned;  war  may  rage 
all  over  Europe — the  popular  spirit  may  be 
diverted  to  other  objects.  It  is  certainly  pro- 
voking that  the  ministry  foresaw  all  these  pos* 
libtlities,  and  determined  to  model  the  iron 
while  it  was  red  and  glowing. 

It  It  not  enough  that  a  political  institution 


works  well  practically:  it  must  be  defoisilile 
it  must  be  such  as  will  bear  discussion,  aat 
not  excite  ridicule  and  contempt.  It  miffai 
work  well  for  anght  I  know,  it,  like  the  savagev 
of  Onelashka,  we  sent  out  to  catch  a  king:  bat 
who  could  defend  a  coronation  by  chase  t  wlw 
can  defend  the  payment  of  4(M>00L  for  the 
three-hundredth  part  of  the  power  of  Pariii* 
meet,  and  the  re-sale  of  this  power  to  gorern. 
ment  for  places  to  the  Lord  Williams,  and 
Lord  Charles's,  and  others  of  the  Anglopbagi ! 
Teach  a  million  of  the  common  people  to  read 
•—and*  such  a  government  (work  it  ever  so 
well)  must  perish  in  twenty  years.  It  is  im- 
possible to  persnade  the  mass  of  mankind,  ihti 
there  are  not  other  and  better  methods  of  fo> 
veming  a  country.  It  is  so  complicated,  so 
wicked,  such  envy  and  hatred  accumulate 
against  the  gentlemen  who  have  fixed  them- 
selves on  the  joints,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  perish, 
and  to  be  driven  as  it  if  driven  from  the  coqd- 
try,  by  a  general  burst  of  hatred  and  detesta- 
tion. I  meant,  gentlemen,  to  have  spckea  for 
another  half-hour,  but  I  am  old  and  tired. 
Thank  me  for  ending — ^but,  gentlemen,  bear 
with  me  for  another  moment ;  one  word  before 
I  end.  I  am  old,  but  I  thank  God  I  have  Ured 
to  see  more  than  my  observations  on  human 
nature  taught  me  I  had  any  right  to  expect 
I  have  lived  to  see  an  honest  king,  in  whose 
word  his  ministers  can  trust;  who  disdaios 
to  deceive  those  men  whom  he  has  called 
to  the  public  service,  but  makes  oomcon 
cause  with  them  for  the  common  good;  aod 
exercises  the  highest  powers  of  a  ruler  for  the 
dearest  interests  of  the  state.  I  have  lived  to 
see  a  king  with  a  good  heart,  who,  surrounded 
by  nobles,  thinks  of  common  men ;  who  bres 
the  great  mass  of  English  people,  and  wishes 
to  be  loved  by  them ;  who  knows  that  his  real 
power,  as  he  feels  that  his  happiness,  is  fooDd* 
ed  on  their  afi'ection.  I  have  lived  to  see  a 
king,  who,  without  pretending  to  the  pomp  of 
superior  intellect,  has  the  wisdom  to  see,  that 
the  decayed  institutions  of  human  poiiey 
require  amendment;  and  who.  In  spite  of  cla. 
mor,  interest,  prejudice,  and  fear,  has  theisafr 
liness  to  carry  these  wise  changes  into  ima» 
diate  execution.  Gentlemen,  farewell:  shoal 
for  the  king. 
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It  ifl  possible,  and  perhaps  not  rery  difficult, 
Id  inrent  a  machine,  by  the  aid  of  which 
electors  may  vote  for  a  candidate,  or  for  two 
or  three  candidates,  out  of  a  greater  number, 
without  its  being  discovered  for  whom  they 
▼ote;  it  is  less  easy  than  the  rabid  a&d  foam- 
ing radical  supposes ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  it 
may  be  accomplished.  In  Mr.  Orote's  dagger 
ballot  box,  which  has  been  carried  round  the 
country  by  eminent  patriots,  you  stab  the 
card  of  your  favourite  candidate  with  a  dagger. 
I  have  seen  another,  called  the  mouse-trap 
ballot  box,  in  which  you  poke  your  finger  into 
the  trap  of  the  member  you  prefer,  and  are 
caught  and  detained  till  the  trap-clerk  below 
(who  knows  by  means  of  a  wire  when  you  are 
caught)  marks  your  vote,  pulls  the  liberator, 
and  releases  you.  Which  may  be  the  most 
eligible  of  these  two  methods  I  do  not  pretend 
to  determine,  nor  do  I  think  my  excellent  fViend 
Mr.  Babbage  has  as  yet  made  up  his  mind  on 
the  subject;  but,  by  some  means  or  other,  I 
have  no  doubt  the  thing  may  be  done. 

Landed  proprietors  imagine  they  have  a 
right  to  the  votes  of  their  tenants;  and  in- 
:tances,  in  every  election,  are  numerous  where 
tenants  have  been  dismissed  for  voting  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  their  landlords.  In  the 
same  manner  strong  combinations  are  made 
against  tradesmen  who  have  chosen  to  think 
and  act  for  themselves  in  political  matters, 
rather  than  yield  ttteir  opinions  to  the  solicit 
tations  of  their  customers.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  tyranny  and  injustice  in  all  this.  I 
should  DO  more  think  of  asking  what  the  po- 
litical opinions  of  a  shopkeeper  were,  than  of 
asking  whether  he  was  tall  or  short,  or  large 
or  small :  for  a  difference  of  2  j  per  cent,  I 
would  desert  the  most  aristocratic  butcher  that 
erer  existed,  and  deal  with  one  who 

"Shook  the  anenal  and  Ailmined over  Greece.*' 

On  the  contrary,  I  would  not  adhere  to  the 
nan  who  put  me  in  uneasy  habiliments,  how* 
crer  great  his  veneration  for  trial  by  jury,  or 
however  ardent  his  attachment  to  the  liberty 
of  the  subject.  A  tenant  I  never  had;  but  I 
firmly  believe  that  if  he  had  gone  through  cer- 
tain pecuniary  formalities  twice  a  year,  I 
■hould  have  thought  it  a  gross  act  of  tjrranny 
to  have  interfered  either  with  his  political  or 
his  reKgious  opinions. 


who  ezenaises  his  right  in  a  manner  very  in* 
jurious  to  society.  He  may  set  up  a  religioua 
or  a  political  test  for  his  tradesmen  li-t  ad- 
mitting his  light,  and  deprecating  a.  inter> 
ference  of  law,  I  must  tell  him  he  is  making 
the  aristocracy  odious  to  the  great  mass,  and 
that  he  is  sowing  the  seeds  of  revolution.  His 
purse  maybe  full,  and  his  fields  may  be  wide; 
but  the  moralist  will  stiJ  hold  the  rod  of  public 
opinion  over  his  head,  and  tell  the  money- 
bloated  blockhead  that  he  is  shaking  those 
laws  of  property  which  it  has  taken  ages  to 
extort  from  the  wretchedness  and  rapacity  of 
mankind ;  and  that  what  he  calls  his  own  will 
not  long  be  his  own,  if  he  tramples  too  heavily 
upon  humaa  patience. 

All  these  practices  are  bad;  but  the  facts 
and  the  consequences  are  exaggerated. 

In  the  first  place,  the  pfough  is  not  a  politi- 
cal machine :  the  loom  and  the  steam-engine 
are  furiously  political,  but  the  plough  is  not. 
Nineteen  tenants  out  of  twenty  care  nothing 
about  their  votes,  and  pull  ofi*  their  opinions  as 
easily  to  dieir  landlords  as  they  do  their  hats. 
As  far  as  the  great  majority  of  tenants  are 
concerned,  these  histories  of  persecution  are 
mere  declamatory  nonsense;  they  have  no 
more  predilection  for  whom  they  vote  than  the 
organ  pipes  have  for  what  tunes  they  are  to 
play.  A  tenant  dismissed  for  a  fair  and  just 
cause  often  attributes  his  dismissal  to  political 
motives,  and  endeavours  to  make  himself  a 
martyr  with  the  public :  a  man  who  ploughs 
badly,  or  who  pays  badly,  says  he  is  dismissed 
for  his  vote.  No  candidate  is  willing  to  allow 
that  he  has  lost  his  election  by  his  demerits ; 
and  he  seizes  hold  of  these  stories,  and  circu- 
lates them  with  the  greatest  avidi^ :  they  are 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  John  Rus- 
sel  and  Spring  Rice  fall  a-crying:  there  is 
lamentation  of  liberals  in  the  land ;  and  many 
groans  for  iht  territorial  tyrants. 

A  standing  reason  against  the  frequency  of 
dismissal  of  tenants  is,  that  it  is  always  inju« 
rious  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  a  landlord 
to  dismiss  a  tenant ;  die  property  always  suf* 
fers  in  some  degree  by  a  going  off  tenant ;  and 
it  is  therefore  always  the  interest  of  a  land* 
lord  not  to  change  when  the  tenant  does  his 
duty  as  an  agriculturalist. 

To  part  with  tenants  for  political  reasons 
always  makes  a  landlord  unpopular-  The  Con- 


I  distinctly  admit  tliat  every  nmn  has  a  rig^t  stitutional,  price  4</. ;  the  Cato,  at  2id, ;  and  the 


to  do  what  he  pleases  with  his  own.  I  cannot, 
bylaw,  prevent  any  one  from  discharging  his 
tenants  and  changing  his  tradesmen  for  po- 
litical reasons ;  but  I  may  judge  whether  that 
man  exercises  his  right  to  the  public  detri- 
iDent,  or  for  the  public  advantage.  A  man  has 
a  right  to  refuse  dealing  with  any  tradesman 
vho  is  not  five  feet  eleven  inches  high ;  but  if 
Or  acts  upon  this  rule,  he  is  either  a  madman 
orafooL  He  has  a  right  to  lay  waste  his 
owu  estate,  and  to  make  it  utterly  barren ;  but 
I  have  also  a  right  to  point  him  out  as  one 


Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  at  2</.,  all  set  upon  the 
unhappy  scuttger ;  and  the  squiie,  unused  to 
be  pointed  at,  and  thinking  that  all  Europe  and 
part  of  Asia  are  thinking  of  him  and  his  farm- 
ers, is  driven  to  the  brink  of  suicide  and  de- 
spair. That  such  things  are  don  e  is  not  denied . 
that  they  are  scandalous  when  they  arf  done 
is  equally  true ;  but  these  arc  reasons  why 
such  acts  are  less  frequent  than  they  are  com- 
monly represented  to  be.  In  the  same  manner, 
Uiere  are  instances  of  shopkeepers  being  ma- 
terially injured  in  their  bu.siness  fmm  the 
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Totes  they  hare  ii^ren;  but  the  facts  themselrcs, 
as  well  as  the  consequences,  are  grossly  ex- 
aggerated. If  shopkeepers  lose  tory,  they  gain 
whig  customers ;  and  it  is  not  always  the  vote 
which  does  the  mischief,  but  the  low,  vulgar 
impertiuence  and  the  unbridled  scurrility  of  a 
man  who  thinks  that,  by  dividing  to  mankind 
their  rations  of  butter  and  of  cheese,  he  has 
qualified  himself  for  legislation,  and  that  he 
can  hold  the  rod  of  empire  because  he  has 
wielded  the  yard  of  mensuration.  I  detest  all 
inquisition  into  political  opinions,  but  I  have 
very  rarely  seen  a  combination  against  any 
tradesman  who  modestly,  quietly,  and  con- 
scientiously took  his  own  line  in  politics.  But 
Brutus  and  buttenuan,  cheesemonger  and  Cato, 
do  not  harmonize  well  together;  good  taste  is 
offended,  the  coxcomb  loses  his  friends,  and 
general  disgust  is  mistaken  for  combined  op- 
pression. Shopkeepers,  too,  are  very  apt  to  cry 
out  before  they  are  hurt:  a  man  who  sees,  after 
an  election,  one  of  his  customers  buying  a  pair 
of  gloves  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way, 
roars  out  that  his  honesty  will  make  him  a 
bankrupt,  and  the  county  papers  are  filled  with 
letters  from  Brutus,  Publicola,  Hampden,  and 
Pym. 

This  interference  with  the  freedom  of  voting, 
Oad  as  it  is,  produces  no  political  deliberation ; 
it  does  not  make  the  tories  stronger  than  the 
whigs,  nor  the  whigs  than  the  tories,  for  both 
are  equally  g^uilty  of  this  species  of  tyranny ; 
and  any  particular  system  of  measure  fails  or 
prevaihs,  much  as  if  no  such  practice  existed. 
The  practice  had  better  not  be  at  all,  but  if  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  evil  does  exist,  it  is 
better  that  it  should  be  equally  divided  among 
both  parties,  than  that  it  should  be  exercised 
by  one  for  the  depression  of  the  other.  There 
are  politicians  always  at  a  white  heat,  who 
suppose  that  there  are  landed  tyrants  only  on 
3ne  side  of  the  question ;  but  human  life  has 
been  distressingly  abridged  by  the  flood:  there 
is  no  time  to  spare ;  it  is  impossible  to  waste 
it  upon  such  senseless  bigotry. 

If  a  man  is  sheltered  from  intimidation,  is  it 
at  all  clear  that  he  would  vote  from  any  better 
motive  than  intimidation  1  If  you  make  so 
tremendous  an  experiment,  are  you  sure  of  at- 
taining your  object  1  The  landlord  has  periiaps 
said  a  cross  word  to  the  tenant ;  the  candidate 
for  whom  the  tenant  votes  in  opposition  to  his 
landlord  has  taken  his  second  son  for  a  foot- 
man, or  his  father  knew  the  candidate's  grand- 
father: how  many  thousand  votes,  sheltered 
(as  the  ballotists  suppose)  from  intimidation, 
would  be  given  from  such  silly  motives  as 
thes3?  how  many  would  be  given  from  the 
mere  discontent  of  inferiority!  or  from  that 
Strang  simious  schoolboy  passion  of  giving 
pain  to  others,  even  when  the  author  cannot  be 
tound  out? — ^motives  as  pernicious  as  any 
which  could  proceed  from  intimidation.  So 
that  all  voters  screened  by  ballot  would  not  be 
screened  for  any  public  good. 

The  radicals,  (I  do  not  use  this  word  in  any 
offensive  sense,  for  I  know  many  honest  and 
excellent  men  of  this  way  of  thinking),— but 
the  radicals  praise  and  admit  the  lawful  influ- 
ence of  wealth  and  power.  They  are  quite 
safiiified  :/  a  rich  man  of  popular  manners 


gains  the  votes  and  affections  of  ms  aependiMi 
but  why  is  this  not  as  bad  as  intimidatioi  I 
The  reid  object  is  to  vote  for  the  good  politi- 
cian, not  for  the  kind-hearted  or  agreeable  man 
the  mischief  is  just  the  same  to  the  cotutiy 
whether  I  am  smiled  into  a  corrupt  choice  or 
frowned  into  a  corrupt  choice, — what  is  it  lo 
me  whether  my  landlord  is  the  best  of  land- 
lords, or  the  most  agreeable  of  men  1  I  muM 
vote  for  Joseph  Hume,  if  I  think  Joseph  more 
honest  than  the  marquis.  The  more  mitigated 
radical  may  pass  over  this,  but  the  real  carni- 
vorous variety  of  the  animal  should  dedair 
as  loudly  against  the  fascinations  as  agaias 
the  threats  of  the  great  The  man  who  pos- 
sesses the  land  should  never  speak  to  the  man 
who  tills  it.  The  intercourse  iMBtween  landlord 
and  tenant  should  be  as  strictly  guarded  as  thai 
of  the  sexes  in  Turkey.  A  funded  dQeaaa 
should  be  placed  over  every  landed  grandee^ 
And  then  intimidation!  Is  intimidation  con- 
fined to  the  aristocracy  t  Can  any  thing  be 
more  scandalous  and  atrocious  than  the  in- 
timidation of  mobs  1  Bid  not  the  mob  of  Bris- 
tol occasion  more  ruin,  wretchedness,  death, 
and  alarm,  than  all  the  ejection  of  tenants,  and 
combinations  against  shopkeepers,  from  the 
beginning  cf  the  century  1  and  did  not  the 
Scotch  philosophers  tear  off  the  clothes  of  (he 
tories  in  Mintoshirc  1  or  at  least  such  clothes 
as  the  customs  of  the  country  admit  of  being 
worn  1 — and  did  not  they,  without  any  reflec- 
tion at  all  upon  the  customs  of  the  counoy, 
wash  the  tory  voters  in  the  river? 

Some  sanguine  advocates  of  the  ballot  contend 
that  it  would  put  an  end  to  all  canvassing: 
why  should  it  dp  so  1  Under  the  ballot,  I  can- 
vass (it  is  true)  a  person  who  may  fecretly 
deceive  me.  I  cannot  be  sure  he  will  not  do 
so— but  I  am  sure  it  is  much  less  likelj  he  will 
vote  against  me,  when  I  have  paid  faCa  all  the 
deference  and  attention  which  a  representatire 
bestows  on  his  constituents,  than  if  I  had  total- 
ly neglected  him :  to  any  other  objections  be 
may  have  against  me,  at  least  I  will  not  add 
that  of  personal  incivility. 

Scarcely  is  any  great  virtue  practised  wiib- 
out  some  sacrifice;  and  the  admiration  which 
virtue  excites  seems  to  proceed  from  the  con- 
templation of  such  sufferings,  and  of  the  exer- 
tions by  which  they  are  endured :  a  tradesman 
suffers  some  loss  of  trade  by  voting  for  his 
country;  is  he  not  to  vote?  he  might  sofler 
some  loss  of  blood  in  fighting  for  his  coontrj; 
IS  he  not  to  fight  ?  Every  one  would  be  a  good 
Samaritan,  if  he  was  quite  sure  his  compassioa 
would  cost  him  nothing.  We  should  all  be  he- 
roes, if  it  was  not  for  blood  and  fractures ;  ill 
saints,  if  it  were  not  for  the  restrictions  and  prir^ 
tions  of  sanctity ;  all  patriots,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  losses  and  misrepresentations  to  which  pt« 
triotism  exposes  us.  The  ballotists  are  a  set  of 
Englishmen  glowing  with  the  love  of  England 
and  the  love  of  virtue,  but  determined  to  ha- 
zard the  most  dangerous  experiments  in  polities 
rather  than  run  the  cisk  of  losing  a  pennj  ia 
defence  of  their  exalted  feelings. 

An  abominable  tyranny  exercised  by  the  bal- 
lot is,  that  it  compels  those  persons  to  conceal 
their  votes,  who  hate  all  concealment,  and  vbe 
glory  in  the  cause  they  support    If  yon  an 
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aftiid  to  go  in  at  the  front  door,  and  to  say  in 
a  deir  voice  what  you  have  to  say,  go  in  at 
the  back  door,  and  say  it  in  a  whisper— bat 
this  is  not  enough  for  yon ;  you  make  me,  who 
am  bold  and  honest,  sneak  in  at  the  back  door 
as  well  as  yourself:  because  you  are  afraid  of 
selling  a  dozen  or  two  of  gloves  less  than  usual, 
yoa  compel  me,  who  have  no  gloves  to  sell,  or 
vfao  woald  dare  and  despise  the  loss,  if  I  had,  to 
hide  the  best  feelings  of  my  heart,  and  to  lower 
mjself  down  to  your  mean  morals.  It  is  as 
if  a  few  cowards,  who  could  only  fight  behind 
vails  and  houses,  were  to  prevent  the  whole 
regiment  from  showing  a  bold  front  in  the  field: 
▼&t  right  has  the  coward  to  degrade  me  who 
am  no  coward,  and  put  me  in  the  same  shame- 
fal  predicament  with  himself!  If  ballot  is  es- 
tablished, a  zealous  voter  cannot  do  justice  to 
his  eanse;  there  will  be  so  many  false  Hamp- 
dens^and  spurious  Catos,  that  all  men's  actions 
ind  motives  will  be  mistrusted.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  any  man  to  tell  me  that  my  colours 
are  false,  that  I  declaim  with  stimulate^l 
varmth,  and  canvass  with  fallacious  zeal; 
that  I  am  a  tory,  though  |  call  RiumU  for  ever, 
or  a  whig,  in  spite  of  my  obstreperous  pane- 
gyrics of  Peel  It  is  really  a  curious  condition 
that  all  roen  must  imitate  the  defects  of  a  few, 
is  order  that  it  may  not  be  known  who  have 
the  natural  imperfection,  and  who  put  it  on 
from  coDfonnity.  In  this  way,  in  former  days, 
to  hide  the  gray  hairs  of  the  old,  every  body 
ns  forced  to  wear  powder  and  pomatum. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  the  ballot, 
concealment  must  be  absolutely  compuitory.  It 
voold  never  do  to  let  one  man  vote  openly, 
and  another  secretly.  You  may  go  to  the  edge 
of  the  box,  and  say,  **  I  vote  for  A.,"  but  who 
Inows  that  your  ball  is  not  put  in  for  B.t 
There  mnst  be  a  clear,  plain  opportunity  for 
telling  an  undascoverable  lie,  or  the  whole  in- 
veotion  is  at  an  end.  How  beautiful  is  the 
progress  of  man  !^*printing  has  abolished 
ignorance— gas  put  an  end  to  darkness- 
steam  has  conquered  time  and  distance— it 
remained  for  Grote  and  his  box  to  remove  the 
incnmbrance  of  truth  from  human  transac* 
tions.  May  we  not  look  now  for  more  little 
ouchines  to  abolish  the  other  cardinal  virtues. 

Bat  if  all  men  are  suspected ;  if  things  are 
y>  contrived  that  it  is  impossible  to  know  what 
°^  really  think,  a  serious  impediment  is 
created  to  the  formation  of  good  public  opinion 
^  ^e  multitude.  There  is  a  town  (No.  1.)  in 
which  live  two  very  clever  and  respectable 
Qen,  Jahnson  and  Pelham,  small  tradesmen, 
own  always  willing  to  run  some  risk  for  the 
Piiblie  good,  and  to  be  less  rich,  and  more 
^«8t  than  their  neighbours.  It  is  of  con- 
swerable  consequence  to  the  formation  of  opi- 
nion in  this  town,  as  an  example,  to  know  how 
Johnson  and  Pelham  vote.  It  guides  the  af« 
'•Jljons,  and  directs  the  understandings,  of  the 
vhole  pcpulation,  and  materially  afiects  public 
pinion  in  this  town ;  and  in  another  borough, 
^o,  2,  it  would  be  of  the  highest  importance 
jopublic opinion  if  it  were  certain  how  Mr. 
*»ith,  the  ironmonger,  and  Mr.  Rodgers,  the 
*j«ndon  carrier,  voted;  because  they  are  both 
"wrooghly  honest  men,  and  of  excellent  under- 
'••Ming  for  their  condition  of  life.    Now,  the 


tendency  of  ballot  would  be  to  destroy  all  the 
Pelhams,  Johnsons,  Rodgers's,  and  Smiths,  to 
sow  a  universal  mistrust,  and  to  exterminate 
the  natural  guides  and  leaders  of  the  people  * 
2$oiitical  influence,  founded  upon  honour  and 
ancient  honesty  in  politics,  could  not  grow  up 
under  such  a  system.  No  man's  declarations 
could  get  believed.  It  would  be  easy  to  whis 
per  away  the  character  of  the  best  men ;  and 
to  assert,  that  in  spite  of  all  his  declarations, 
which  are  nothing  but  a  blind,  the  romantic 
Rodgers  has  voted  on  the  other  side,  and  is  in 
secret  league  with  our  enemies. 

**  Who  brought  that  mischievous  profligate 
villain  into  Parliamen  1 1  Let  us  see  the  names 
of  his  real  supporters.  Who  stood  out  against 
the  strong  and  upliAed  arm  of  power  1  Who 
discovered  this  excellent  and  hitherto  unknown 
person  1  Who  opposed  the  man  whom  we  all 
know  to  be  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  coun« 
try  t"  Are  these  fair  and  useful  questions  to 
be  veiled  hereafter  in  impenetrable  mystery  ^ 
Is  this  sort  of  publicity  of  no  good  as  a  re- 
straint 1  is  it  of  no  good  as  an  incitement  to 
and  a  reward  for  exertions  1  Is  not  public 
opinion  formed  by  such  feelings  1  and  is  it  not 
a  dark  and  demoralizing  system  to  draw  this 
veil  over  human  actions ;  to  say  to  the  mass^ 
be  base,  and  you  will  not  be  despised ;  be  vir- 
tuous, and  you  will  not  be  honoured  ?  Is  this 
the  way  in  which  Mr.  Grote  would  foster  the 
spirit  of  a  bold  and  indomitable  people  1  Was 
the  liberty  of  that  people  established  by  fraud  1 
Did  America  lie  herself  into  independence! 
Was  it  treachery  which  enabled  Holland  to 
shake  ofi*  the  yoke  of  Spain  ?  Is  there  any  in« 
stance  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  where 
human  liberty  has  been  established  by  little 
systems  of  trumpery  and  trick!  These  are 
the  weapons  of  monarchs  against  the  people, 
not  of  the  people  against  monarchs.  with 
their  own  right  han^  and  with  their  mighty 
arm,  have  the  people  gotten  to  themselves  the 
victory,  and  upon  them  may  they  ever  depend ; 
and  then  comes  Mr.  Orote,  a  scholar  and  gen« 
tleman,  and  knowing  all  the  histories  of  public 
coura^,  preaches  cowardice  and  treachery  to 
England ;  tells  us  that  the  bold  cannot  be  free 
and  bids  us  seek  for  liberty  by  clothing  our- 
selves  in  the  mask  of  falsehood,  and  trampling 
on  the  cross  of  truth.* 

If  this  shrinking  from  the  performance  of 
duties  is  to  be  tolerated,  voters  are  not  the  only 
persons  who  would  recur  to  the  accommodat- 
ing convenience  of  ballot.  A  member  of  Pai^- 
liament,  who  votes  against  government,  can 
get  nothing  in  the  army,  navy,  or  church,  or 
at  the  bar,  for  his  chUdren  or  himself;  Uiry 
are  placed  on  the  north  wall,  and  starved  for 
their  honesty.    Judges,  too,  sufler  for  their  un- 

Eopularity— Lord  Kilwarden  was  murdered, 
lOrd  Mansfield  burnt  down;  but  voters,  for- 
getting that  they  are  only. trustees  for  those 
who  have  no  vote,  require  that  they  themselves 
should  be  virtuous  with  impunity,  and  that  aU 
the  penalties  of  austerity  and  Catonism  should 
fall  upon  others.  I  am  awaie  *hat  it  is  of  tho 
greatest  consequence  to  the  constituent  that 

*  Mr.  Orote  is  a  very  worthy,  honest,  and  sble  man  ,- 
and,  If  the  world  were  a  chess-board,  wonld  be  an  Im- 
portant pollticiaa. 
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cautioasly  selecting  tenants  from  their  politi- 
cal opinion,  what  would  become  of  the  seven- 
fold shield  of  the  ballot  1  Not  only  this  tenant 
is  not  continued  in  the  farm  he  already  holds, 
but  he  finds,  from  the  severe  inquisition  into 
which  men  of  property  are  driven  by  the  in- 
vention of  ballot,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
for  a  man  whose  principles  are  opposed  to 
those  of  his  landlord,  to  get  any  farm  at  all. 

The  noise  and  jollity  of  a  ballot  mob  must 
be  such  as  the  very  devils  would  look  on  with 
delight    A  set  of  deceitful  wretches,  wearing 
the  wrong  colours,  abusing  their  friends,  pelt- 
ing the  man  for  whom  they  voted,  drinking 
their  enemies'  punch,  knocking  down  persons 
with  whom  they  entirely  agreed,  and  roaring 
out  eternal  duration  to  principles  they  abhor- 
red.  A  scene  of  wholesale  bacchanalian  fraud, 
a  posH  comitatut  of  liars,  which  would  disgust 
any  man  with  a  free  government,  and  make 
him  sigh  for  the  monocracy  of  Constantinople. 
All  the  arguments  which  apply  to  suspected 
tenants  apply  to  suspected  shopkeepers.  Their 
condition  under  the  ballot  would  be  infinitely 
worse  than  under  the  present  system;  the 
veracious  shopkeeper  would   be   suspected, 
perhaps  without  having  his  vote  to  appeal  to 
for  his  protection,  and  the  shopkeeper  who 
meant  to  deceive  must  prop  up  his  fraud,  by 
accommodating  his  whole  life  to  the  first  de- 
ceit, or  he  would  have  told  a  disgraceful  false- 
hood in  vain.    The  political  persecutors  would 
not  be  baffled  by  the  ballot ;  customers,  who 
think  they  have  a  right  to  persecute  tradesmen 
now,  would  do  it  then;  the  only  difference 
would  be  that  more  would  be  persecuted  then 
on  suspicion,  than  are  persecuted  now  from  a 
full  knowledge  of  every  man*s  vote.    Inquisi- 
tors would  be  exasperated' by  this  attempt  of 
their  victims  to  become   invisible,  and  the 
search  for  delinquents  would  be  more  sharp 
and  incessant. 

A  state  of  things  may  (to  be  sure)  occur 
where  the  aristocratic  part  of  the  voters  may 
6e  desirous,  by  concealing  their  votes,  of  pro- 
tecting themselves  from  the  fury  of  the  multi- 
tude ;  but  precisely  the  same  objection  obtains 
against  ballot,  whoever  may  be  the  oppressor 
or  the  oppressed.  It  is  no  defence;  the  single 
falsehood  at  the  hustings  will  not  suffice.  Hy- 
pocrisy for  seven  years  is  impossible;  the 
multitude  will  be  just  as  jealous  of  preserving 
the  power  of  intimidation,  as  aristocrats  are 
of  preserving  the  power  of  property,  and  will 
in  the  same  way  redouble  their  vicious  activity 
from  the  attempt  at  destroying  their  empire 
by  ballot 

Ballot  could  not  prevent  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  a  great  number  of  voters.  The  shop- 
keeper, harassed  by  men  of  both  parties, 
equally  consuming  the  articles  in  which  he 
dealt,  would  seek  security  in  not  voting  at  all, 
and  of  course,  the  ballot  could  not  screen  the 
disobedient  tenant  whom  the  landlord  re- 
quested to  stay  away  from  the  poll.  Mr.  Grote 
has  no  box  for  this ;  but  a  remedy  for  securing 
the  freedom  of  election,  which  has  no  power 
to  prevent  the  voter  from  losing  the  exercise 
of  his  fra.nchise  altogether,  can  scarcely  be 
considered  as  a  remedy  at  all.  There  is  a 
/nethod,  indeed,  by  which  this  might  be  reme- 


died, if  the  great  soul  of  Mr.  Groic  will  stoop 
to  adopt  it.  Why  are  the  acts  of  eonceahneDt 
to  be  confined  to  putting  in  a  balll  Vfhy  oot 
vote  in  a  domino,  taking  off  the  vizor  to  the 
returning  officer  onlyl  or  as  tenant  Jenkiu 
or  tenant  Hodge  might  be  detected  hy  their 
stature,  why  not  poll  in  sedan  chairs  with  the 
curtains  closely  drawn,  choosing  the  chairmas 
by  ballot  1 

What  a  flood  of  deceit  and  viUany  comes  is 
with  ballot !    I  admit  there  are  great  moral 
faults  under  the  present  system.  It  is  a  serious 
violation  of  duty  to  vote  for  A.  when  you  thiiiJc 
B.  the  more  worthy  representative;  but  the 
open  voter,  acting  under  the  ioflnence  of  his 
landlord,  commits  only  this  one  fault,  great  as 
it  is : — ^if  he  vote  for  his  candidate,  the  lanii' 
lord  is  satisfied,  and  asks  no  other  sacrifice  of 
truth  and  opinion ;  but  if  the  tenant  rotes 
against  his  landlord  under  the  ballot,  be  is 
practising  every  day  some  fraud  to  conceal 
his  first  deviation  from  tmth.    The  present 
method  may  produce  a  vicious  act,  but  (he 
ballot  establishes  a  vicious  habit ;  and  theo  it 
is  of  some  consequence,  that  the  law  should 
not  range  itself  on  the  side  of  vice.   In  the 
open  voting,  the  law  leaves  yon  fairljr  to 
choose  between   the  dangers  of  giving  aa 
honest,  or  the  convenience  of  giving  a  di»> 
honest  vote ;  but  the  ballot  law  opens  a  booth 
and  asylum  for  fraud,  calling  upon  all  meo  to 
lie  by  beat  of  drum,  forbidding  open  honesty, 
promising  impunity  for  the  most  scandalous 
deceit,  and  encouraging  men  to  take  no  other 
view  of  virtme  than  whether  it  pays  or  does 
not  pay ;  for  it  must  always  be  remembered 
and  often  repeated,  and  said  and  snng  to  Mr. 
Grote,  that  it  is  to  the  degraded  liar  only  that 
the  box  will  be  useful.    The  man  who  per- 
forms what  he  promises  needs  no  box.  The 
man  who  refuses  to  do  what  he  is  asked  to  do 
despises  the  box.    The  liar,  who  says  he  Till 
do  what  he  never  means  to  do,  is  the  only  man 
to  whom  the  box  is  useful,  and  for  whom  this 
leaf  out  of  the  Punic  pandects  is  to  be  inserted 
in  our  statute  book;  the  other  vices  will  begin 
to  look  up,  and  to  think  themselves  neglected, 
if  falsehood  obtains  such  flattering  distinction, 
and  is  thus  defended  by  the  solenm  enact- 
ments of  law. 

Old  John  Randolph,  the  American  orator, 
was  asked  one  day  at  a  dinner  party  in  Lon- 
don, whether  the  ballot  prevailed  in  his  state 
of  Virginia—**!  scarcely  believe"  he  said, 
**we  have  such  a  fool  in  all  Virginia,  as  to 
mention  even  the  vote  by  ballot ;  and  1  do  net 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  adoption  of  the  ballot 
would  make  any  nation  a  nation  of  scoundrels^ 
if  it  did  not  find  them  so."  John  Randolph 
was  right;  he  felt  that  it  was  not  necessary 
that  a  people  should  be  false  in  order  to  be 
free ;  universal  hypocrisy  would  be  the  con^^ 
quence  of  ballot :  we  should  soon  saj  oo 
deliberation  what  David  only  asserted  in  his 
haste,  that  all  nun  were  liars. 

This  exclamation  of  old  Randolph  applied 
to  the  method  of  popular  elections,  which  1 
believe  has  always  been  by  open  voice  in 
Virginia ;  but  the  assemblies  voted,  and  the 
judges  were  chosen  by  ballot;  and  in  the  yet? 
1830,  upon  a  solemn  review  of  their  insiini 
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ilDU»  ballot  vas  entire.7  abolished  in  every 
iuUnce  throughout  the  state,  and  open  voting 
inbstituted  in  its  place. 

Xot  only  would  the  tenant  under  ballot  be 
constantly  exposed  to  the  suspicions  of  the 
landlord,  but  the  landlord  would  be  exposed  to 
the  constant  suspicions  and  the  unjust  misre- 
presentation of  the  tenant  Every  tenant  who 
wzs  dismissed  for  a  fair  and  a  just  cause, 
ironld  presume  he  was  suspected,  would  attri- 
bute his  dismissal  to  political  motives,  and 
endeavour  to  make  himself  a  martyr  with  the 
public;  and  in  this  way  violent  hatred  would 
be  by  the  ballot:  disseminated  among  classes 
of  men  on  whose  agreement  the  order  and 
happiness  of  England  depend. 

All  objections  to  ballot  which  are  important 
in  England  apply  with  much  greater  force  to 
Ireland,  a  country  of  intense  agitation,  fierce 
passions,  and  quick  movements.  Then  how 
vonld  the  ballot  box  of  Mr.  Grote  harmonize 
with  the  confessional  box  of  Father  O'Leary  1 

I  observe  Lord  John  Russell,  and  some  im- 
portant men  as  well  as  him,  saying,  **  We  hate 
ballot,  but  if  these  practices  continue,  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  vote  for  it"  What !  vote  for 
it,  if  ballot  is  no  remedy  of  these  evils  1  Vote 
for  it,  if  ballot  produces  still  greater  evils  than 
it  cures  t  That  is  (says  the  physician),  if 
ferers  increase  in  this  alarming  manner,  I 
shall  be  compelled  to  make  use  of  some  medi- 
cine which  will  be  of  no  use  to  fevers,  and 
will  at  the  same  time  bring  on  diseases  of  a 
auch  more  serious  nature.  I  shall  be  under 
the  absolute  necessity  of  putting  out  your 
ejes,  because  I  cannot  prevent  you  from  being 
lame.  In  fact,  this  sort  of  language  is  utterly 
unworthy  of  the  sense  and  courage  of  Lord 
John ;  he  gives  hopes  where  he  ought  to  create 
absolute  despair.  This  is  that  hovering  be- 
tween two  principles  which  ruins  political 
strength  by  lowering  political  character,  and 
creates  a  notion  that  his  enemies  need  not 
fear  such  a  man,  and  that  his  friends  cannot 
trust  him.  No  opinion  could  be  more  unjust 
u  applied  to  hord  John ;  but  such  an  opinion 
vill  grow  if  he  begins  to  value  himself  more 
opon  his  dexterity  and  finesse,  than  upon  those 
fine,  manly,  historico-Russell  qualities  he  most 
nndoubtedly  possesses.  There  are  two  beauti- 
ful words  in  the  English  langnager— yes  and 
no;  he  must  pronounce  them  boldly  and  em- 
phatically ;  stick  to  yes  and  no  to  the  death ; 
for  yes  and  no  lay  his  head  down  upon  the 
(caflbld,  where  his  ancestors  have  laid  their 
heads  before,  and  cling  to  his  yes  and  no  in 
spite  of  Robert  Peel  and  John  Wilson,  and 
Joseph,  and  DaLiel,  and  Fergus,  and  Stevens 
himselfl  He  must  do  as  the  Russells  always 
have  done,  advance  his  firm  foot  on  the  field 
of  honour,  plant  it  on  the  line  marked  out  bw 
justice,  and  determine  in  that  cause  to  perlah 
or  to  prevail. 

In  clubs,  ballot  preserves  secrecy;  but  in 
clubs,  after  the  barrister  has  blackballed  the 
colonel,  he  most  likely  never  hears  of  the 
eolonel  again :  he  does  not  live  among  people 
vho  are  calling  out  for  seven  years  the  eolonel 
f»  iter ;  nor  is  there  any  one  who,  thinking 
ke  has  a  right  to  the  barrister's  snflrage,  ex- 
ercises the  most  incessant  vigilu.nce  o  detect 
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whether  or  not  he  has  btten  defrauded  of  it  I 
do  not  say  that  ballot  can  never  in  any  in* 
stance  be  made  a  mean  of  secrecy  and  siLfety, 
but  that  it  cannot  be  so  in  popular  elections. 
Even  in  elections,  a  consummate  hypocrite 
who  was  unmarried,  and  drank  water,  migh 
perhaps  exercise  his  timid  patriotism  with 
impunity ;  but  the  instances  would  be  so  rare, 
as  to  render  ballot  utterly  inefficient  as  a  ge- 
neral protection  against  the  abuses  of  power. 

In  America,  ballot  is  nearly  a  dead  letter ; 
no  protection  is  wanted :  if  the  ballot  protects 
any  one,  it  is  the  master,  not  the  man.  Some 
of  the  states  have  no  .ballot, — some  have  ex- 
changed the  ballot  for  open  voting. 

Bribery  carried  on  in  any  town  now  would 
probably  be  carried  on  with  equal  success 
under  the  ballot  The  attorney  (if  such  a  sys- 
tem prevailed)  would  say  to  the  candidate, 
'^  There  is  my  Ust  of  promises ;  if  you  come  in 
I  will  have  5000/.,  and  if  you  do  not,  you  shall 
pay  me  nothing."  To  this  list,  to  which  I 
suppose  all  the  venal  rabble  of  the  town  to 
have  put  their  names,  there  either  is  an  oppo- 
sition bribery  list,  or  there  is  not :  if  there  is 
not,  the  promisers,  looking  only  to  make 
money  by  their  vote,  have  every  inducement 
to  keep  their  word.  If  there  is  an  opposite 
list,  the  only  trick  which  a  promisor  can  play 
is  to  put  down  his  name  upon  both  lists :  but 
this  trick  would  be  so  easily  detected,  so  much 
watched  and  suspected,  and  would  even  in  the 
vote  market  render  a  man  so  infamous,  that  it 
never  would  be  attempted  to  any  great  extent 
At  present,  if  a  man  promises  his  vote  to  A., 
and  votes  for  B.,  because  he  can  get  more 
money  by  it,  he  does  not  become  infamous 
among  the  bribed,  because  they  lose  no  money 
by  him ;  but  where  a  list  is  found,  and  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money  is  to  be  divided  among  that 
list,  every  interloper  lessens  the  receipts  of  all 
the  rest;  it  becomes  their  interest  to  guard 
against  fraudulent  intrusion ;  and  a  man  who 
puts  his  name  upon  more  lists  than  the  votes 
he  was  entitled  to  give,  would  soon  be  hunted 
down  by  those  he  had  robbed.  Of  course 
there  would  be  no  pay  till  after  the  election, 
and  the  man  who  having  one  vote  had  put 
himself  down  on  two  lists,  or  having  two  votes 
had  put  himself  down  on  three  lists,  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  detected,  and  would,  of  course, 
lose  his  political  aeeldama.  There  must  be 
honour  among  thieves;  the  mob  regularly 
inured  to  bribery  uader  the  canopy  of  the  bal* 
lot,  would  for  their  own  sake  soon  introduce 
rules  for  the  distribution  of  the  plunder,  and 
infuse,  with  their  customary  energy,  the 
molality  of  not  being  sold  more  than  once  at 
every  election. 

If  ballot  were  established,  it  would  be  re- 
ceived by  the  upper  classes  with  the  greatest 
possible  suspicion,  and  every  efibrt  would  be 
made  to  counteract  it  and  to  get  rid  of  it 
Against  those  attacks  the  inferior  orders  would 
naturally  wish  to  strengthen  themselves,  and 
the  obvious  means  would  be  by  extending  the 
number  of  voters ;  and  so  comes  on  universal 
sufirage.  The  ballot  would  fail:  it  would  be 
found  neither  to  prevent  intimidation  nor 
bribery.  Universal  sufirage  would  cure  boU\ 
as  a  teaspoonful  of  prussic  acid  is  a  certaim 
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cure  for  the  most  formidable  dis»eases;  but 
imiversal  sufihige  wotdd  in  all  pfobabilitf  be 
the  next  8t<^  <<The  300  richest  voters  of 
Bridport  shall  not  beat  the  400  poorest  voters. 
Every  body  who  has  a  house  shall  vote,  or 
every  body  who  is  twenty-one  shall  vote,  and 
then  the  people  will  be  sure  to  have  their  way 
— ^we  will  blackball  every  meniber  standing 
for  Bridgewater  who  does  not  promise  to  vote 
for  universal  suffrage.*' 

The  ballot  and  universal  suffrage  are  never 
mentioned  by  the  radicals  without  being 
coupled  together.  Nobody  ever  thinks  of 
separating  them.  Any  person  who  attempted 
to  separate  them  at  totchlight  or  sunlight 
meetings  would  be  hooted  down*  It  is  pro- 
fessedly avowed  that  ballot  is  only  wanted  for 
ulterior  purposes,  and  no  one  makes  a  secret 
of  what  those  ulterior  purposes  are:  not  only 
would  the  gift  of  ballot,  if  universal  suffrage 
were  refused^  not  be  received  with  gratitude, 
but  it  would  be  received  with  furious  indigna- 
tion and  contempt,  and  universal  suffrage  be 
speedily  extorted  from  you. 

There  would  be  this  argument  also  for  uni- 
versal suffrage,  to  which  I  do  not  think  it  very 
easy  to  find  an  answer.  The  son  of  a  man 
who  rents  a  house  of  ten  pounds  a  year  is 
often  a  much  cleverer  man  than  his  father ; 
the  wife  more  intelligent  than  the  husband. 
Under  the  system  of  open  voting,  these  persons 
are  not  excluded  from  want  of  intellect,  but  for 
want  of  independence,  for  they  would  neces- 
sarily vote  with  their  principal ;  but  the  mo- 
ment the  ballot  is  established,  according  to  the 
i*easoning  of  the  Grole  school,  one  man  is  as 
independent  as  another,  because  all  are  con- 
cealed, and  80  all  are  equally  entitled  to  offer 
their  suffrages.  This  cannot  sow  dissensions 
in  families;  for  how,  ballotically  reasoning, 
can  the  father  find  it  out!  or,  if  he  did  find  it 
out,  how  has  any  father,  ballotically  speaking, 
a  right  to  control  the  votes  of  his  family  1 

I  have  often  drawn  a  picture  in  my  own 
mind  of  a  Balloto-Grotical  family  voting  and 
promising  under  the  new  system.  There  is 
one  Vacancy,  and  three  candidates,  tory,  whig, 
and  radical.  Walter  Wiggins,  a  small  artificer 
of  shoes,  for  the  moderate  gratuity  of  five 
pounds  promises  hi^  own  vote,  and  that  of  the 
shaste  Arabella  his  wife,  to  the  tory  candidate; 
ne,  WaKei^  Wiggins,  having  also  sold,  for  one 
sovereign,  the  vote  of  the  before-named  Ara- 
bella to  the  whigs.  Mr.  JoMn  Wiggins,  a  tailor, 
the  male  progeny  of  Walter  and  Arabella,  at 
the  solicitation  of  his  master,  promises  his 
vote  to  the  whigs,  and  persuades  his  sister 
Honoria  to  make  a  similar  promise  in  the  same 
cause.  Arabella,  the  wife,  yields  implicitly  to 
the  wishes  of  her  husband.  In  this  way,  be- 
fore the  election,  stand  committed  the  highly 
moral  family  of  Mr.  Wiggins.  The  period  for 
lying  arrives,  and  the  mendacity  machine  is 
exhibited  to  the  view  of  the  Wigginses.  What 
happens  ?  Arabella,  who  has  in  the  interim 
been  chastised  by  her  drunken  husband,  votes 
secretly  for  the  radicals,  having  been  sold  both 
to  whig  and  fory.  Mr.  John  Wiggins,  pledged 
beyond  redemption  to  whi^,  Votes  for  the 
^ry ;  and  Honoria,  extrinsically  furious  in  the 
rdXLZt  of  whiga,  is  persuaded  by  her  lover  to 


vote  for  the  radical  member.  The  fo8inrai| 
table  exhibits  the  state  of  this  motHfuOf 
before  and  after  the  election : — 

Walter  Wigfini  telli  biroself  onoe  and  hii  wUb  tvkt. 
Arabella  Wfn:iin,  sold  to  tory  and  wliif  ,  yolea  Ifar  nd> 

teal. 
John  Winina,  promlMd  to  wbif,  volea  for  torj. 
Honoria  Wigf  ina,  proouted  to  whig,  Totea  for  ndkaL 

In  this  way  the  ihmilies  of  the  poor,  under  tht 
legislation  of  Mr.  Grote,  will  become  schools 
for  good  fiiith,  openness,  and  truth.  What  are 
Chrysippus  and  Grantor,  and  all  the  moialists 
of  the  whole  world,  compared  to  Mr.  Grote! 

It  is  utged  that  the  lower  order  of  voters, 
proud  of  such  a  distinction,  will  not  be  anxioiis 
to  extend  it  to  others ;  but  the  lower  onler  of 
voters  will  often  find  that  they  possess  this 
distinction  in  vain— that  wealth  and  edueation 
are  too  strong  for  them ;  and  they  will  call  in 
the  multitude  as  auxiliaries,  firmljr  bcAieriag 
that  they  can  curb  their  inferiors  and  eoaqner 
their  superiors.  Ballot  is  a  mere  iUttsioii,biit 
universal  suffrage  is'  not  an  illusion.  Tht 
common  people  will  get  nothing  by  the  one, 
but  they  will  gain  every  thing,  and  mill  ere ty 
thing,  by  the  last 

Some  members  of  Parliament  who  mean  tc 
vote  for  ballot,  in  the  fear  of  losing  theur  seats, 
and  who  are  desirous  of  reconciling  to  their 
conscience  such  an  act  of  disloyalty  to  man* 
kind,  are  fond  of  sajring  that  ballot  is  harm* 
less ;  that  it  i»ill  neither  do  the  good  nor  the 
evil  that  is  expected  firom  if;  and  that  the  peo- 
ple may  fairly  be  indulged  in  such  an  ianoeeni 
pijeee  of  legislation.  Never  was  such  folly  and 
madness  as  this ;  ballot  will  be  the  cause  ef 
interminable  kacred  and  jealousy  among  the 
different  orders  of  mankind;  it  will  familiafiss 
the  English  people  to  a  long  tenour  of  deceit; 
it  wfll  nor  answer  its  purpose  of  proteetliigtb« 
independent  v^ter;  and  the  people,  exasperated 
and  disappointed  by  the  failure,  win  indiiBDdiy 
themselves  by  insistingupon  unlimicedsuffrasfc 
And  rh«n  it  is  talked  of  as  an  experiment;  ss 
if  men  were  talking  of  acids  and  alkalies,  awl 
the  galvanic  pile ;  as  if  Lord  John  eo«M  get 
on  the  hustings  and  say, "  Gentlemen,  yon  see 
this  ballot  does  not  answer;  do  me  the  fhveof 
to  give  it  up,  and  to  allow  yourselves  to-^  le* 
pl^ed  in  the  same  situation  as  the  ballof  fott&d 
you."  Such,  no  doubt,  is  the  hisfory  of  na- 
tions and  the  march  of  human  affairs;  aadii 
this  way,  the  error  of  a  sudden  and  (boUsb 
largess  of  power  to  the  people  might,  no  doubt, 
be  easily  retrieved.  The  most  unpleasant  ef 
all  bodily  feelings  is  a  cold  sweat;  nothing 
brings  it  on  so  surely  as  perilous  nonsense  ia 
polities.  I  lose  all  warmth  from  the  bodily 
frame  when  I  hear  the  ballot  talked  of  as  aa 

I  cannot  at  all  understand  what  is  meant  by 
thie  indolent  opinion.  Votes  are  coerced  new ; 
if  votes  are  free,  will  the  elected  be  the  same  9 
if -not,  will  the  difference  of  the  elected  be  on 
important!  Will  not  the  ballot  stimulals  the 
upper  orders  to  fresh  exertions  t  and  are  their 
increased  jealousy  and  interference  of  no  imp 
portance  ?  If  ballot,  after  ftU,  is  found  to  hoM 
out  a  real  protection  to  the  voter,  is  universa! 
lying  of  no  importance  t  I  can  understand 
what  is  meant  by  oalling  ballot  a  great  good^ 
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»r  A  great  evil ;  but,  in  the  mighty  contention 
for  power  which  is  raging  in  this  country,  to 
call  it  indifferent  appears  to  me  extremely 
foolish  in  all  those  in  whom  it  is  not  extremely 
dishonest. 

If  the  ballot  did  succeed  in  enabling  the 
fewer  order  of  voters  to  conquer  their  betters, 
10  moch  the  worse.    In  a  town  consisting  of 
700  roters,  the  300  most  opulent  and  powerful 
(and  therefore  probably  the  best  instructed) 
would  make  a  much  better  choice  than  the 
remaining  400 ;  and  the  ballot  would,  in  that 
ease,  do  more  harm  than  good.    In  nineteen 
cases  oat  of  twenty,  the  most  numerous  party 
would  be  in  the  wrong.    If  this  is  the  case, 
wbjr  give  the  fraAchise  to  all  t  why  not  eon* 
fiae  it  to  the  first  division  1  buame  even  wUk  all 
thi  abtua  which  oca&,  and  in  tpUt  of  than,  thi 
gnat  man  of  tht  people  aro  mucA  more  oatufied 
mtk  kaving  a  voU  oceamonaUif  coniroUed  than  toitk 
kimng  none.    Many  agree  with  their  superiors, 
and  therefore  feel  no  controL    Many  axe  per- 
suaded by  their  superiors,  and  not  controlled. 
Some  are  indifferent  which  way  they  exercise 
tlie  power>  though  they  would  not  like  to  be 
Qtteriy  deprived  of  it  Some  guxzle  away  their 
rote,  some  sell  it,  some  brave  their  superiors, 
a  lew  are  threatened  and  controlled.     The 
dectioo,  in  different  ways,  is  affected  by  the 
soperior  influence  of  the  upper  orders ;  and 
the  great  mass  (occasionally  and  justly  com- 
pUining)  are,  beyond  all  doubt,  better  pleased 
than  if  they  had  no  votes  at  all.    The  lower 
orders  always  have  it  in  their  power  ta  rebel 
against  their  superiors ;  and  occasionally  they 
fill  do  so,  and  have  done  so,  and  occasionally 
and  justly  carried  elections*  against  gold,  and 
birth,  and  education.    But  it  is  madness  to 
make  laws  of  society  which  attempt  to  shake 
off  the  great  laws  of  iiAture.    As  long  as  men 
love  bread,  and  mutton^  and  broadcloth,  wealth, 
in  a  long  series  of  years,  must  have  enomous 
effects  apon  kisman  affairs*  and  the  strong  box 
will  beat  the  ballot  box.    Mr.  Grote  has  both, 
bat  be  miscalciilates  their  respective  powers. 
Xr.  Gcote  kncyws  the  relative  values  of  gold 
and  silver ;  but  by  what  numd  rate  of  exchange 
is  he  able  to  tell  us  the  relative  values  of  li» 
dtttj  and  trutlvl 

U  is  hardly  neoessary  to  say  any  thing  about 
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universal  suffrage,  as  there  is  no  act  of  folly 
or  madness  which  it  may  not  in  the  beginning 
produce.  There  would  be  the  greatest  risk 
that  the  monarchy,  as  at  present  constituted, 
the  funded  debt,  the  established  church,  titles, 
and  hereditary  peerage,  would  give  way  before 
it  Many  really  honest  men  may  wish  for 
these  changes;  I  know,  or  at  least  believe, 
that  wheat  and  barley  would  grow  if  there  was 
no  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  domestic 
fowls  would  breed  if  our  Viscount  Melbourne 
was  again  called  Mr.  Lamb;  but  they  have 
stronger  nerves  than  I  have  who  would  ven* 
ture  to  bring  these  changes  about.  8o  few 
nations  have  been  free,  it  is  so  difficult  to 
guard  freedom  from  kings,  and  mobs,  and  pa- 
triotic genlleiiMo ;  and  we  are  in  such  a  very 
toleraJi>le  slate  of  happiness  in  England^  that  I 
think  such  changes  would  be  very  rash ;  and  I 
have  an  utter  mistrust  in  the  sagacity  and  pene- 
tratioa  of  poHtieal  reasoners  who  pretend  to 
foresee  all  the  consequences  to  which  they 
would  give  birth.  When  I  speak  of  the  toler- 
able state  of  happiness  in  which  we  live  in 
Englaaid,  I  do  not  speak  merely  of  nobles, 
squires,  and  canons  of  8t  Paul's,  but  of  dri- 
vers  of  coaches,  clerks  in  offices,  carpenters, 
blacksmiths,  botchers,  and  bakers,  and  most 
men  who  do  not  mancy  upon  nothing,  and 
become  burdened  with  large  families  before 
they  have  arrived  at  years  of  maturity.  The 
earth  is  not  sufficienUy  fertile  for  this : 

DUHellem  Ttetnm  fVindit  duriMima  teUuB. 

After  all,  the  great  art  in  politics  and  war  is 
to  choose  a  good  position  fer  making  a  stand. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  examined  and  forti* 
fled  the  Unes  of  Torres  Yedras  a  year  before 
he  had  any  occasion  to  make  use  of  them,  and 
he  had  previously  marked  out  Waterloo  as  the 
probable  scene  of  some  future  exploit*  The 
people  seem  to  be  hurrying  on  through  all  the 
welt-known  steps  to  anarchy;  th^  must  be 
stopped  at  some  pass  or  another:  the  first  is 
the  best  and  most  easily  defended.  The  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  ballot  or  to  any  thing  else 
which  will  make  them  happy ;  and  they  have 
a  right  to  nothing  which  will  make  them  un- 
happy. They  are  the  best  judges  of  their  im- 
mediate gratiS&catkms,  aivl  the  wor^t  judges  of 
what  would  best  conduce  to  dieir  interests  for 
I  a  series  of  years.  Most  earnestly  and  consci* 
I  entious^  wish^ig  their  goo<JL  I  sif » Ne  Ba&mv* 
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FIRST  LETTER  TO  ARCHDEACON  SINGLETON, 


Oir   THX 


ECCLESIASTICAL  COMMISSION. 


Ml  nxxm  BiMf 

As  you  do  me  the  honour  to  ask  my  opinion 
respecting  the  constitution  and  proceedings  of 
the  ecclesiastical  commission,  and  of  their  con- 
duct to  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  I  shall 
write  to  you  without  any  reserve  upon  this 
subject 

The  first  thing  which  excited  my  surprise, 
was  tlie  constitution  of  the  commission.  As 
the  reform  was  to  comprehend  every  branch 
of  churchmen,  bishops,  dignitaries,  and  paro- 
chial clergymen,  I  cannot  but  think  it  would 
have  been  much  more  advisable  to  have  added 
to  the  commission  some  members  of  the  two 
lower  orders  of  the  church— they  would  have 
supplied  that  partial  knowledge  which  appears 
in  so  many  of  the  proceedings  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  have  been  wanting — they  would 
have  attended  to  those  interests  (not  episcopal) 
which  appear  to  have  been  so  completely  over- 
looked— and  they  would  have  screened  the 
commission  from  those  charges  of  injustice 
and  partiality  which  are  now  so  generally 
brought  against  it  There  can  be  no  charm  in 
the  name  of  bishop— the  man  who  was  a  cu- 
rate yesterday  is  a  bishop  to-day.  There  are 
many  prebendaries,  many  rectors,  and  many 
vicars,  who  would  have  come  to  the  reform 
of  the  church  with  as  much  integrity,  wisdom, 
and  vigour  as  any  bishop  on  the  bench ;  and 
I  believe,  with  a  much  stronger  recollection 
that  all  the  orders  of  the  church  were  not  to 
be  sacrificed  to  the  highest ;  and  that  to  make 
their  work  respectable,  and  lasting,  it  should 
in  all  (even  in  its  minutest  provisions),  be 
rounded  upon  justicb. 

All  the  interests  of  the  church  in  the  com- 
mutation of  tithes  are  entrusted  to  one  paro- 
chial clergyman  ;*  and  I  have  no  doubt,  from 
what  I  hear  of  him,  that  they  will  be  well  pro- 
tected. Why  could  not  one  or  two  such  men 
have  been  added  to  the  commission,  and  a  ge- 
neral impression  been  created,  that  government 
in  this  momentous  change  had  a  parental  feel- 
ing for  all  orders  of  men  whose  interests  might 
be  affected  by  it  1  A  ministry  may  laugh  at 
this,  and  think  if  they  cultivate  bishops,  that 
ihey  may  treat  the  otfier  orders  of  the  church 
with  contempt  and  neglect ;  but  I  say,  that  to 
ireate  a  general  impression  of  justice,  if  it  be 
not  what  common  honesty  requires  from  any 
ministry,  is  what  common  sense  points  out  to 

them,      t  is  strength  and  duration — it  is  the 
— •         -  ■ 

*The  ReT.  Mr.  Jones  is  the  commissioner  appointed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  watch  oyer  the  in- 
terests of  the  church. 


only  power  which  is  worth  having-^  thi 
struggle  of  parties  it  gives  victory,  and  is  r» 
membered,  and  goes  down  to  other  times. 

A  mixture  of  different  orders  of  clergy  in  ihe 
commission  would  at  least  have  secured  a  de- 
cent attention  to  the  representations  of  all ;  for 
of  seven  communications  made  to  the  com- 
mission by  cathedrals,  and  involving  very  se^ 
rious  representations  respecting  high  interests, 
six  were  totally  disregarded,  and  the  receipt 
of  the  papers  not  even  acknowledged. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  commission* 
ers  have  done  a  great  deal  too  much.  Refonn 
of  the  chiirch  was  absolutely  necessary— it 
cannot  be  avoided,  and  ought  not  to  be  post> 
poned ;  but  I  would  have  found  out  what  reallj 
gave  ofience,  have  applied  a  remedy,  removed 
the  nuisance,  and  done  no  more.  I  would  not 
have  operated  so  largely  on  an  old,  and  (I 
fear)  a  decaying  building.  I  would  not,  in 
days  of  such  strong  political  excitement,  and 
amidst  such  a  disposition  to  vniversal  change 
have  done  one  thing  more  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  remove  the  odium  against  the 
establishment,  the  only  sensible  reason  for  is- 
suing any  commission  at  all ;  and  the  means 
which  I  took  to  effect  this,  should  have  agreed, 
as  much  as  possible,  with  institutions  already 
established.  For  instance*  the  public  were 
disgusted  with  the  spectacle  of  rich  prebenda- 
ries enjopng  large  incomes,  and  doing  little 
or  nothing  for  them.  The  real  remedy  for 
this  would  have  been  to  have  combined  wealth 
and  labour ;  and  as  each  of  the  present  preben- 
daries fell  off,  to  have  annexed  the  stall  to 
some  large  and  populous  parish.  A  preben- 
dary of  Canterbury  or  of  St  Paul's,  in  his  pre- 
sent state,  may  make  the  church  unpopular; 
but  place  him  as  rector  of  a  parish,  with  8OO0 
or  9000  people,  and  in  a  benefice  of  little  or 
no  value,  he  works  for  his  wealth,  and  the 
odium  is  removed.  In  like  manner  the  piv* 
bends,  which  are  not  the  property  of  the  resi* 
dentiaries,  might  have  been  annexed  to  the 
smallest  livings  of  the  neighbourhood  wheit 
the  prebendal  estate  was  situated.  The  inter 
val  which  has  elapsed  since  the  first  furioo! 
demand  for  reform,  would  have  enabled  th< 
commissioners  to  adopt  a  scheme  of  mQci 
greater  moderation  than  might  perhaps  hap 
been  possible  at  the  first  outbreak  of  popnlai 
indignation  against  the  church ;  and  this  son 
of  distribution  would  have  given  much  mott 
general  satisfaction  than  the  plan  adopted  b} 
commissioners ;  for  thobgh  money,  in  the  es 
timation  of  philosophers,  has  no  ear-mar)r.  f 
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has  A  rtrj  deep  one  in  the  opinion  of  the  mul- 
dtode.  The  riches  of  the  chnrch  of  Durham 
were  most  hated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dur- 
ham ;  and  there  such  changes  as  I  have  pointed 
ont  would  have  been  most  gladly  receiFcd, 
and  would  ha^e  conciliated  tlie  greatest  favour 
to  the  church.  The  people  of  Kent  cannot 
see  why  their  Kentish  estates,  given  to  the  ca^ 
ihedral  of  Canterbury,  are  to  augment  livings 
in  ComwalL  The  citizens  of  London  see 
ioae  of  their  ministers  starving  in  the  city, 
and  the  profits  of  the  extinguished  prebends 
sent  into  Northumberland.  These  feelings 
may  be  very  unphilosophical,  but  they  are  the 
feelings  of  the  mass ;  and  to  the  feelings  of 
the  mass  the  reforms  of  the  church  ought  to 
be  directed.  In  this  way  the  evil  would  have 
been  corrected  where  it  was  most  seen  and 
noticed.  All  patronage  would  have  been  left 
as  it  was.  One  order  of  the  church  would  not 
hare  plundered  the  other.  Nor  would  all  the 
cathedrals  in  England  have  been  subjected  to 
the  miconciliating  empire,  and  unwearied  en- 
ergy of  one  man. 

Instea.d  of  this  quiet  and  cautious  mode  of 
proceeding,  all  is  change,  fusion  and  confu- 
sion. New  bishops,  new  dioceses,  confiscated 
prebends— clergymen  changing  bishops,  and 
bishops  clergymen— mitres  in  Manchester, 
Gloncester  turned  into  Bristol.  Such  a  scene 
of  revolution  and  commutation  as  has  not  been 
seen  since  the  days  of  Ireton  and  Cromwell !  and 
the  singularity  is,  that  all  this  has  been  effected 
by  men  selected  from  their  age,  their  dignity, 
and  their  known  principles,  and  from  whom 
the  considerate  part  of  the  community  ex- 
pected all  the  caution  and  calmness  which 
these  high  requisites  seemed  to  promise,  and 
ought  to  have  secured. 

The  plea  of  making  a  fund  is  utterly  unte- 
nable—the great  object  was  not  to  make  a  fund ; 
and  there  is  the  mistake  into  which  the  com- 
mission have  fallen :  the  object  was  not  to  add 
102.  or  202.  per  annum  to  a  thousand  smalt  liv- 
ings, and  to  diminish  inequalities  in  a  ratio  so 
(rifling  that  the  public  will  hardly  notice  it ;  a 
very  proper  thing  to  do  if  higher  interests  were 
not  sacrificed  to  it;  but  the  great  object  was  to 
remove  the  causes  of  hatred  from  the  church, 
by  lesseninfi:  such  incomes  as  those  of  Canter- 
bnry,  Durham,  and  London,  exorbitantly  and 
absurdly  great — ^by  making  idleness  work — and 
by  these  means  to  lessen  the  envy  of  laymen. 
It  is  impossible  to  make  a  fund  which  will  raise 
the  Arsaller  livings  of  the  church  into  any  thing 
like  a  decent  support  for  those  who  possess 
them.  The  whole  income  of  the  church,  epis- 
copal, prcbendal,  and  parochial,  divided  among 
the  clergy,  woald  not  give  to  each  clergyman 
an  income  eqaal  to  that  which  is  enjoyed  by 
the  npper  domestic  of  a  great  nobleman.  The 
method  in  which  the  church  has  been  paid,  and 
must  continue  to  be  paid,  is  by  unequal  divi- 
sions. All  the  enormous  changes  which  the 
commission  is  making  will  produce  a  very  tri- 
fling difierence  in  the  inequality,  while  it  will 
accustom  more  and  more  those  enemies  of  the 
cbarch,  who  are  studjring  under  their  right 
rev.  masters,  to  the  boldest  revolutions  in  ec- 
clesiastical affairs.  Out  of  10,478  benefices, 
there  are  297  of  about  40L  per  annum  value, 


1,629  at  about  76/.  and  1,602  at  about  125/.;  te 
raise  all  these  benefices  to  200/.  per  annfiim,wouId 
require  an  annual  sum  of  371,293/.;  and  upon 
2,878  of  those  benefices  there  are  no  houses ;  and 
upon  1, 728  no  houses  fit  for  residence.  What  dif- 
ference in  the  apparent  inequality  of  the  church 
would  this  sum  of  871,293/.  produce,  if  it  could 
be  raised!  or  in  what  degree  would  it  lessen 
the  odium  which  that  inequality  creates  1  The 
case  is  utterly  hopeless ;  and  yet  with  all  their 
confiscations  the  commissioners  are  so  far 
from  being  able  to  raise  the  annual  sum  of 
371,000/.,  that  the  utmost  they  expect  to  gain  is 
130,000/.  per  annum. 

It  seems  a  paradoxical  statement,  but  the 
fact  is,  that  the  respectability  of  the  church,  as 
well  as  of  the  bar,  is  almost  entirely  pre^ervea 
by  the  unequal  division  of  their  revenues.  A 
bar  of  one  hundred  lawyers  travel  the  northern 
circuit,  enlightening  provincial  ignorance,  cur- 
ing local  partialities,  diffusing  knowledge, 
and  dispensing  justice  in  their  route:  it  is 
quite  certain  that  all  they  gain  is  not  equal  to 
all  that  they  spend ;  if  the  profits  were  equally 
divided  there  would  not  be  six  and  eight-pence 
for  each  person,  and  there  would  be  no  bar  at  all. 
At  present,  the  success  of  the  leader  animates 
them  all^ach  man  hopes  to  be  a  Scarlett  or 
a  Brougham— and  takes  out  his  ticket  in  a  lot- 
tery by  which  the  mass  must  infallibly  lose, 
trusting  (as  mankind  are  so  apt  to  do)  to  his 
good  fortune,  and  believing  that  the  prize  is  re- 
served for  him,  disappointment  and  defeat  for 
others.  So  it  is  with  the  clergy ;  the  whole  in- 
come of  the  church,  if  equally  divided,  would 
be  about  250/.  for  each  minister.  Who  would 
go  into  the  church  and  spend  1,200/.  or  1,500/. 
upon  his  education,  if  such  were  the  highest 
remuneration  he  could  ever  look  tot  At  pre- 
sent, men  are  tempted  into  the  church  by  the 
prizes  of  the  church,  and  bring  into  that  church 
a  great  deal  of  capital,  which  enables  them  to 
live  in  decency,  supporting  themselves,  not 
with  the  money  of  the  public,  but  with  their 
own  money,  which,  but  for  this  temptation, 
would  have  been  carried  into  some  retail  trade. 
The  officers  of  the  church  would  then  fall  down 
to  men  little  less  coarse  and  ignorant  than 
agricultural  labourers — the  clergyman  of  the 
parish  would  soon  be  seen  in  the  squire's 
kitchen;  and  all  this  would  take  place  in  a 
country  where  poverty  is  infamous. 

lu  fact,  nothing  can  be  more  unjust  and  idle 
than  the  reasoning  of  many  laymen  upon 
church  matters.  You  choose  to  have  an  es- 
tablishment—God forbid  you  should  choose 
otherwise !  and  you  wish  to  have  men  of  de- 
cent manners,  and  good  education,  as  the  min 
isters  of  that  establishment;  all  this  is  very 
right:  but  are  you  willing  to  pay  them  as  such 
men  ought  to  be  paidi  Are  you  willing  to  pay 
to  each  clergyman,  confining  himself  to  one 
spot,  and  giving  up  all  his  time  to  the  care  of 
one  parish,  a  salary  of  500/.  per  annum  ?  To  do 
this  would  require  three  millions  to  be  added 
to  the  present  revenues  of  the  church;  and 
such  an  expenditure  is  impossible!  What 
then  remains,  if  you  will  have  a  clergy  and 
will  not  pay  them  equitably  and  separately 
than  to  pay  them  unequally  and  by  lottery' 
and  yet  this  very  inequality,  which  secures  u> 
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yon  a  respectable  cleriry  upon  the  most  eco- 
nomical terms,  is  considered  by  laymen  as  a 
gross  abuse.  It  is  an  abuse,  however,  ivhich 
they  have  not  the  spirit  to  extinguish  by  in- 
creased munificence  to  their  clergy,  nor  jus- 
tice to  consider  as  the  only  other  method  by 
which  all  the  advantages  of  a  respectable  es- 
tablishment can  be  procured ;  but  they  use  it 
at  the  same  time  as  a  topic  for  sarcasm,  and 
a  source  of  economy. 

This,  it  will  be  said,  is  a  mammonish  view 
nf  the  subject ;  it  is  so,  but  those  who  make 
this  objection,  forget  the  immense  effect  which 
mammon  produces  upon  religion  itself.  Shall 
the  Gospel  be  preached  by  men  paid  by  the 
state  ?  shall  these  men  be  taken  from  the  lower 
orders  and  be  meanly  paid  1  shall  they  be  men 
of  learning  and  education !  and  shall  there  be 
some  magnificent  endowments  to  allure  such 
men  into  the  church  ?  Which  of  Aese  methods 
is  the  best  for  difiusing  the  rational  doctrines 
of  Christianity  ?  not  in  the  age  of  the  apostles, 
not  in  the  abstract,  timeless,  nameless,  place- 
less  land  of  the  philosophers,  but  in  the  year 
1837,  in  the  porter-brewing,  cotton-spinning, 
tallow-melting  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  bursts 
ing  with  opulence,  and  flying  from  poverty  as 
the  greatest  of  human  evils.  Many  different 
answers  may  be  given  to  these  questions,  but 
they  are  questions  which,  not  ending  in  mam- 
mon, have  a  powerful  bearing  on  religion,  and 
deserve  the  deepest  consideration  from  its 
disciples  and  friends.  Let  the  comforts  of  the 
clergy  go  for  nothing.  Consider  their  state 
only  as  religion  is  affected  by  it.  If  upon  this 
principle  I  am  forced  to  allot  to  some  an  opu- 
lence which  my  clever  friend  the  Examiner 
would  pronounce  to  be  apostolical,  I  cannot 
help  it ;  I  must  take  this  people  with  all  their 
follies,  and  prejudices,  and  circumstances,  and 
carve  out  an  establishment  best  suited  for 
them,  however  unfit  for  early  Christianity  in 
barren  and  conquered  Judea. 

Not  only  will  this  measure  of  the  commis- 
sion bring  into  the  church  a  lower  and  worse 
educated  set  of  men,  but  it  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  make  the  clergy  fanat'cal.  You 
will  have  a  set  of  ranting,  raving  pastors,  who 
will  wage  war  against  all  the  innocent  plea- 
sures of  life,  vie  with  each  other  in  extrava- 
gance of  zeal,  and  plague  your  heart  out  with 
their  nonsense  and  absurdity :  cribbage  must 
be  played  in  caverns,  and  sixpenny  whist  take 
refuge  in  the  howling  wilderness.  In  this  way 
low  men  doomed  to  hopeless  poverty,  and 
galled  by  contempt,  will  endeavour  to  force 
'hemselves  into  station  and  significance. 

Thers  is  an  awkward  passage  in  the  memo- 
rial of  the  church  of  Canterbury,  which  deserves 
some  consideration  from  him  to  whom  it  is 
directed.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at 
lis  consecration,  takes  a  solemn  oath  that  he 
will  maintain  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
church  of  Canterbury ;  as  chairman,  however, 
•if  the  new  commission,  he  seizes  the  patron- 
age of  that  church,  takes  two-thirds  of  its 
fevenues,  and  abolishes  two-thirds  of  its  mem- 
bers. That  there  is  an  answer  to  this  I  am 
irery  willfhg  to  believe,  but  I  cannot  at  present 
find  out  what  it  is ;  and  this  attack  upon  the 
iKvenues  and  members  of  Canterbury,  is  not 


obedience  to  an  act  of  Parliament,  but  the  veij 
act  of  Parliament,  which  takes  away,  is  reco» 
mended,  drawn  up,  and  signed  by  the  person 
who  has  awom  he  will  never  take  away;  aa^ 
this  little  apparent  inconsistency  is  not  cob 
fined  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  bntii 
shared  equally  by  all  the  bishop  eommiMiaai 
ers,  who  have  all  (unless  I  am  grinronslj 
mistaken)  taken  similar  oaths  for  ine  pIese^ 
vation  of  Aeir  respective  chapters.  It  wooH 
be  more  easy  to  see  our  wtnr  out  of  this  little 
embarrassment,  if  some  ox  the  embamssed 
had  not,  unfortunately,  in  the  parliamentOT 
debates  on  the  Catholic  question,  laid  the 
greatest  stress  upon  the  kin^s  oath,  applanded 
3ie  sanctity  of  the  monarch  to  the  skies,  rejeet 
ed  all  comments,  called  for  the  oath  in  itsplaio 
meaning,  and  attributed  the  safety  of  the  Ed^ 
lish  church  to  the  solemn  vow  made  bjr  the 
king  at  the  altar  to  the  Archbishops  of  Caoter- 
buiy  and  York,  and  the  other  bishops.  I 
should  be  very  sorry  if  this  were  not  phced 
on  a  clear  footing,  as  fools  will  be  impntiiig  to 
our  church  the  pia  el  religioia  CaWditai^  vhiefa 
is  so  commonly  brought  against  tke  Catholics. 

TTrbem  quain  dfcoat  Roiiiam,  Mellboe,  pouvi 
BtttltUA  ^o  tek  iKMlMe  «iaiBeiB. 

Hie  words  of  Henry  Till.,  in  endowing  the 
cathedral  of  Canterbury,  are  tims  given  in  the 
translation.  **  We,  therefore,  dedicating  tte 
aforesaid  close,  site,  circle,  and  precinct  to  the 
honour  and  glory  of  iht  Holy  and  nndirided 
Trinity,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  l^irit,  hare 
decreed  that  a  certain  Cathedral  and  Metro- 
politan Church,  with  one  Dean,  Presbyter,  and 
twelve  Prebendaries  Presbyters;  these  Tcrily 
and  for  ever  to  serve  Almighty  God  shall  he 
created,  set  up,  settled,  and  established;  and 
the  same  aforesaid  Cathedral  and  Metropolitan 
Church,  with  one  Dean,  IVesbyter,and  twclre 
Prebendaries  Prcsbjrters,  with  other  Ministers 
necessary  for  divine  ^worship,  by  the  tenor  of 
these  presents  in  reality,  and  pknitnde  of 
force,  we  do  create,  set  up,  setde,  aad  establish, 
and  do  command  to  be  established  and  to  be 
in  peipctulty,  and  inviolably  maintained  and 
upheld  by  these  presents."  And  this  is  the 
church,  the  rights  and  liberties  of  which  Ae 
archbishop  at  his  consecration  swears  to  main- 
tain. Nothing  can  be  more  ill-natured  among 
politicians,  than  to  look  back  into  HansanTs 
Debates,  to  see  what  has  been  said  bj  par- 
ticular men  upon  particular  occasions,  and 
to  contrast  such  speeches  widi  'present  op^ 
nions — and  therefore  I  forbear  to  introduce 
some  inviting  passages  tipon  taking  oaths » 
their  plain  and  obvious  sense,  both  in  debates 
on  the  Catholic  question  and  upon  that  fatal 
and  MezenHan  oath  which  binds  the  Irish  to 
the  English  church. 

It  is  quite  absurd  to  see  how  all  the  a.^ 
drals  are  to  be  trimmed  to  an  exact  Prtfcntio 
pattern  i — qnieta  mcvere  is  the  motto  of  the  com- 
mission : — ^there  is  to  be  ercrywhcre  a  dean, 
and  four  residentiaries ;  but  St  Panl's  and 
Lincoln  have  at  present  only  three  residentia 
ries,  and  a  dean,  who  officiates  in  his  tnm  a 
a  canon : — a  fourth  must  be  added  to  •af" 
Whyl  nobody  wants  more  prebendaries;* 
Paul's  and  Lincoln  go  on  very  well  as  the? 
are.    It  is  not  for  the  lack  of  prebcnHanes,  i 
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» lor  JAflness,  that  the  Church  of  England  is 
unpopolafcT ;  but  in  the  lust  of  reforming,  the 
eommission  cut  and  patch  property  as  thejr 
would  cut  figures  in  pasteboard.  This  little 
piece  of  wanton  change,  however,  gives  to  two 
of  the  bishops,  who  are  commissioners  as  well 
ss  bishops,  patronage  of  a  thousand  a  year 
each ;  and  though  I  am  willing  not  to  consider 
this  as  the  cause  of  the  recommendation,  yet  I 
oMst  observe  it  is  not  very  common  that  the 
saaie  persons  should  bring  in  the  verdict  and 
feceire  the  profits  of  the  suit.  No  other  arch- 
deacons are  paid  in  such  a  manner,  and  no 
other  bishops  out  of  the  commission  have  re- 
ceived such  a  bonus.* 

I  must  express  my  surprise  that  nothing  in 
diis  commission  of  bishops,  either  in  the  bill 
which  has  passed,  or  in  the  report  which  pre- 
ceded it,  is  said  of  the  duties  of  bishops.  A 
bishop  is  not  now  forced  by  law  to  be  in  his 
diocese  or  to  attend  his  duty  in  Parliament — 
he  may  be  entirely  absent  from  both ;  nor  are 
ihere  wanting  instances  within  these  six  years 
where  such  bas  been  the  case.  It  would  have 
ueen  very  easy  to  have  placed  the  repairs  of 
episcopal  palaces  (as  the  concurrent  leases  of 
bishops  are  placed)  under  the  superintendence 
of  deaas  and  chapters ;  but  though  the  bishops' 
bill  was  accompanied  by  another  lull,  contain- 
ing the  strictest  enactments  for  the  residence 
of  the  clergy,  and  some  very  arbitrary  and 
unjust  rules  for  the  repair  of  their  houses,  it 
did  Bot  ^pear  upon  the  face  of  the  law  that 
tb';  bishops  had  any  such  duties  to  perform ; 
&&d  yet  I  remember  the  case  of  a  bishop,  dead 
pot  six  years  ago,  who  was  scarcely  ever  seen 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  or  in  his  diocese ;  and 
I  remenber  well  also  the  indignation  with 
which  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  cathedral 
town  spoke  of  the  conduct  of  another  bishop 
(now  also  deceased),  who  not  only  never 
entered  his  palace,  but  turned  his  horses  into 
the  garden.  When  I  mention  these  instances, 
I  am  not  setting  myself  up  as  the  satirist  of 
bishops.  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  they  do 
their  daty  in  a  very  exemplary  manner,  but 
thej  are  not,  as  the  late  bills  would  have  us 
to  suppose,  impeccable.  The  church  commis- 
sioners should  not  have  suffered  their  reports 
ind  recommendations  to  paint  the  other 
branches  of  the  church  as  such  slippery  trans- 
gredient  mortals,  and  to  leave  the  world  to  ima- 
gine that  bishops  may  be  safely  trusted  to  their 
own  goodufssi  without  enactment  or  control. 

This  squabble  about  patronage  is  said  to  be 
disgracefuL  Those  who  mean  to  be  idle,  and 
insolent,  because  they  are  at  peace,  may  look 
ou:  of  the  window  and  say,  "  This  ij  a  dis- 
graceful squabble  between  bishops  and  chap- 
ters f*  but  those  who  mean  to  be  just,  should 
ask,  tVAo  begins?  the  real  disgrace  of  the  squab- 
ble is  in  the  attack,  and  not  in  the  defence, 
if  any  man  puts  his  hand  into  my  pocket  to 
take  my  property,  am  I  disgraced  if  I  prevent 
bimi  Churchmen  are  ready  enough  to  be 
robmissiye  to  their  superiors ;  but  were  they 
to  submit  to  a  spoliation  so  gross,  accom- 

*  "Hiit  extnvafant  pay  of  archdeacons  Is  taken,  re> 
member,  from  tliat  fund  for  the  aufinentBtlon  of  smalt 
HvtiigB,  for  the  establishment  of  which  all  the  diTistons 
IM  confiscations  Jnvc  been  made 


panied  with  Ignominy  and  degradaticn,  and  t« 
bear  all  this  in  submissive  silence ;— 4o  be  ac- 
cused of  nepotism  by  nepotists,  who  were 
praising  themselves  indirectly  by  the  accusa- 
tion, and  benefiting  themselves  directly  by  the 
confiscation  founded  on  it ; — the  real  disgrace 
would  have  been  to  have  submitted  to  this: 
and  men  are  to  be  honoured,  not  disgraced, 
who  come  forth,  contrary  to  their  usual  habits, 
to  oppose  those  masters  whom,  in  common 
seasons,  they  would  willingly  obey;  but  who^ 
in  this  matter,  have  tarnished  their  dignity, 
and  forgotten  what  they  owe  to  themselves 
and  to  us. 

It  is  a  very  singular  thing  that  the  law  al- 
ways suspects  judges,  and  never  suspects 
bishops.  If  there  is  any  way  in  which  the 
partialities  of  the  judge  may  injure  laymen, 
the  subject  is  fenced  round  with  all  sorts  of 
jealousies,  and  enactments,  and  prohibitions-*- 
all  partialities  are  guarded  against,  and  all 
propensities  watched.  Where  bishops  are 
concerned,  acts  of  Parliament  are  dmym  up 
for  beings  who  can  never  possibly  be  polluted 
by  pride,  prejudice,  passion,  or  interest  Not 
otherwise  would  be  the  case  with  judges,  if 
they,  like  the  heads  of  the  church,  legislated 
for  themselves. 

Then  comes  the  question  of  patronage ;  can 
any  thing  be  more  flagrantly  unjust,  than  that 
the  patronage  of  cathedrals  should  be  taken 
away  and  conferred  upon  the  bishops  1  I  do 
not  want  to  go  into  a  long  and  tiresome  history 
of  episcopal  nepotism,  but  it  is  notcrious  to 
all,  that  bishops  confer  their  patronage  upon 
their  sons,  and  sons-in-iaw,  and  all  their  rela^ 
tions ;  and  it  is  really  quite  monstrous  in  the 
face  of  the  world,  who  see  this  every  day,  and 
every  hour,  to  turn  round  upon  deans  and 
chapters,  and  to  say  to  them, "  we  are  credibly 
informed  that  there  are  instances  in  your 
chapters  where  preferment  has  not  been  given 
to  the  most  learned  men  you  can  find,  but  to 
the  sons  and  brothers  of  some  of  the  prebend- 
aries. These  things  must  not  be — ^we  must 
take  these  benefices  into  our  own  keeping ;" 
and  this  is  the  language  of  men  swarming 
themselves  with  sons  and  daughters,  and  who, 
in  enumerating  the  advantages  of  their  sta- 
tions, have  always  spoken  of  the  opportuni- 
ties of  providing  for  their  families  as  the 
greatest  and  most  important.  It  is,  I  admit, 
Uie  duty  of  every  man,  and  of  every  body,  to 
present  the  best  man  that  can  be  found  to  any 
living  of  which  he  is  the  patron ;  but  if  this 
duty  has  been  neglected,  it  has  been  neglected 
by  bishops  quite  as  much  as  by  chapters ;  and 
no  man  can  open  the  **  Clerical  Guide"  and 
read  two  pages  of  it,  without  seeing  that  the 
bench  of  bishops  are  the  last  persons  from 
whom  any  remedy  of  this  evU  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

The  legislature  has  not  always  taken  the 
same  view  of  the  comparative  trust-worthiness 
of  bishops  and  chapters  as  is  taken  by  the 
commission.  Bishops'  leases  for  years  are 
for  twenty-one  years,  renewable  every  seven 
When  seven  years  are  expired,  if  the  preseni 
tenant  will  not  renew,  the  bishop  may  grant  a 
concurrent  lease.  How  does  his  lordship  act 
on  such  occasions  ^    He  generally  asks  twct 
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yesLTS*  income  for  the  renewal,  when  chapters, 
not  having  the  privilege  of  granting  such  con- 
curring leases,  ask  only  a  year  and  a  half;  and 
if  the  bishop's  price  is  not  given,  he  puts  a 
son,  or  a  daughter,  or  a  trustee,  into  the  estate, 
and  the  price  of  the  lease  deferred  is  money 
saved  for  his  family.  Bat  unfair  and  exorbi- 
tant terms  may  be  asked  by  his  lordship,  and 
the  tenant  may  be  unfairly  dispossessed— 
therefore,  the  legislature  enacts  that  all  those 
concarrent  leases  must  be  countersigned  by 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  diocese — making 
them  the  safeguards  against  episcopal  rapar 
city ;  and,  as  I  hear  from  others,  not  making 
them  so  in  vain.  These  sorts  of  laws  do  not 
exactly  correspond  with  .the  relative  views 
taken  of  both  parties  by  the  ecclesiastical 
commission.  This  view  of  chapters  is  of 
course  overlooked  by  a  commission  of  bishops, 
just  as  all  mention  of  bridles  would  be  omitted 
in  a  meeting  of  horses;  but  in  this  view, 
chapters  might  be  made  eminently  useful.  In 
what  profession,  too,  are  there  no  gradations  ? 
Why  IS  the  Church  of  England  to  be  nothing 
but  a  collection  of  beggars  and  bishops — ^the 
Right  Reverend  Dives  in  the  palace,  and  Laza- 
rus in  orders  at  the  gate,  doctored  by  dogs, 
and  comforted  with  crumbs  ? 

But  to  take  away  the  patronage  of  existing 
prebendaries  is  objectionable  for  another  class 
of  reasons.  If  it  is  right  to  take  away  the  pa- 
tronage of  my  cathedral  and  to  give  it  to  the 
bishop,  it  is  at  least  unjust  to  do  so  with  my 
share  of  it  during  my  life.  Society  have  a 
right  to  improve,  or  to  do  what  they  think  an 
improvement,  but  then  they  have  no  right  to 
do  so  suddenly  and  hastily,  to  my  prejudice ! 
After  securing  to  me  certaio  possessions  by  one 
hundred  statutes  passed  in  six  hundred  years — 
after  having  clothed  me  in  fine  garments,  and 
conferred  upon  me  pompous  names,  they  have 
no  right  to  turn  round  upon  me  all  of  a  sud- 
den to  say,  You  are  not  a  dean  nor  a  canon- 
residentiary,  but  a  vagabond  and  an  outcast, 
and  a  morbid  excrescence  upon  society.  This 
would  not  be  a  reform,  but  the  grossest  tyran- 
ny and  oppression.  If  a  man  cannot  live 
under  the  canopy  of  ancient  law,  where  is  he 
safe  t  how  can  he  see  his  way,  or  lay  out  his 
plan  of  life  ? 

**  Dubitant  homines  >erere  atque  impcndere  curas." 

You  tolerated,  for  a  century,  the  wicked 
traffic  in  slaves,  legislated  for  that  species  of 
property,  encouraged  it  by  premiums,  defended 
it  in  your  courts  of  justice— West  Indians 
bought  and  sold,  trusting  (as  Englishmen  al- 
ways ought  to  trust)  in  parliaments.  Women 
went  to  the  altar,  promised  that  they  should 
be  supported  by  that  property;  and  children 
were  born  to  it,  and  young  men  were  educated 
with  it :  but  God  touched  the  hearts  of  the 
English  people,  and  they  would  have  no  slaves. 
The  scales  fell  from  their  eyes,  and  they  saw 
the  monstrous  wickedness  of  the  traffic;  but 
then  they  said,  and  said  magnificently,  to  the 
West  Indians,  "We  mean  to  become  wiser 
ind  better,  but  not  at  your  expense ;  the  loss 
fthall  be  ours,  and  we  will  not  involve  you  in 
ruin,  because  we  are  ashamed  of  our  former 
cruel  lies,  and'  have  learnt  a  better  lesson  of 


humanity  and  wisdom."  And  this  is  <he  w^ 
in  which  improving  nations  ought  to  aet,  and 
this  is  the  distinction  between  reform  and 
revolution. 

Justice  is  not  changed  by  the  magnitude  or 
minuteness  of  the  subject  The  old  cathedrals 
have  enjoyed  their  patronage  for  seven  hun- 
dred years,  and  the  new  ones  since  the  time 
of  Henry  VIIL;  which  latter  period  era 
gives  a  much  longer  possession  than  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  legislators,  who 
are  called  upon  to  plunder  us,  can  boast  for 
their  own  estates.  And  these  rights,  thoi 
sanctioned,  and  hallowed  by  time,  are  ton 
from  their  present  possessors  without  the  lea^ 
warning,  or  preparation,  in  the  midst  of  ali 
that  fever  of  change  which  has  seized  npoa 
the  people,  and  which  frightens  men  to  the 
core  of  their  hearts ;  and  this  spoliation  is 
made,  not  by  low  men  rushing  into  the  plunder 
of  the  church  and  state,  but  by  men  of  admi- 
rable and  unimpeached  character  in  all  the 
relations  of  life — ^not  by  rash  men  of  nev 
politics,  but  by  the  ancient  conservators  of 
ancient  law — ^by  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
of  the  land,  high  official  men,  invented  and  cre- 
ated, and  put  in  palaces  to  curb  the  lawless 
changes,  and  the  mutations,  and  the  madness 
of  mankind ;  and  to  crown  the  whole,  the  lu- 
dicrous is  added  to  the  unjust,  and  what  tbef 
take  from  the  other  branches  of  the  church 
they  confer  upon  themtelvcu 

Never  dreaming  of  such  sudden  revolutions 
as  these,  a  prebendary  brings  up  his  son  to 
the  church,  and  spends  a  large  sum  of  money 
in  his  education,  which,  perhaps,  he  can  ill 
afibrd.     His  hope  is  (wicked  wretch!)  that, 
according  to  the  established  custom  of  the 
body  to  which  be  (immoral  man!)  belongs, 
the  chapter  will  (when  his  turn  arrives),  if 
his  son  be  of  fair  attainments  and  good  cl» 
racter,  attend  to  his  nefarious  recommenda- 
tion, and  confer  the  living  upon  the  young 
man;  and  in  an  instant  all  his  hopes  are  de> 
stroyed,  and  he  finds  his  preferment  seised 
upon,  under  the  plea  of  public  good,  bj-  a 
stronger  churchman  than  himself.    I  can  call 
this  by  no  other  name  than  that  of  tyrunj 
and  oppression.    I  know  very  well  that  thit  is 
not  the  theory  of  patronage ;  but  who  does  bet- 
ter ?— do  individual  patrons  ?— do  colleges  vho 
give  in  succession  1 — and  as  for  bishops,  hret 
there  the  man  so  weak  and  foolish,  so  litde 
observant  of  the  past,  as  to  believe  (whea 
this  tempest  of  purity  and   perfection  has 
blown  over)  that  the  name  of  uloomfield  will 
not  figure  in  those  benefices  from  which  the 
names  of  Copleston,  Blomberg,  Taite,  and 
Smith,  have  been  so  virtuously  excluded !   I 
have  no  desire  to  make  odious  comparisons 
between  the  purity  of  one  set  of  patrons  and 
another,  but  they  are  forced  upon  me  by  the 
injustice  of  the  commissioners.    I  must  either 
make  such  comparisons  or  yield  up,  withont 
remonstrance,  those  rights  to  which  I  am  fairijr 
entitled. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  bishops  will  do  bel- 
ter in  future ;  that  now  the  public  tyt  is  upon 
them,  they  will  be  ashamed  into  a  more  loAy 
and  anti-nepotic  spirit ;  but,  if  the  argument 
of  past  superiority  is  given  up,  and  the  hope 
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ti  htxat  amendment  resorted  to,  why  may  we 
not  improTe  as  well  as  our  masters  1  bat  the 
eommission  says»  **  These  excellent  men 
(meaning  themselves)  have  promised  to  do 
better,  and  we  have  an  implicit  confidence  in 
their  word :  we  must  have  the  patronage  of  the 
cathedrals.**  In  the  mean  time  we  are  ready 
to  promise  as  well  as  the  bishops. 

With  regard  to  that  common  newspaper 
phiase,  thM  jmblic  eye — ^there's  nothing  (as  the 
bench  well  know)  more  wandering  and  slip- 
per/ than  the  public  eye.  In  five  years  hence, 
the  public  eye  will  no  more  see  what  descrip- 
tion of  men  are  promoted  by  bishops,  than  it 
Till  see  what  doctors  of  law  are  promoted  by 
the  Tarkish  Ulhema ;  and  at  the  end  of  this 
period  (such  is  the  example  set  by  the  com- 
raissioD),  the  public  eye,  turned  in  every  direc- 
tion, may  not  be  able  to  see  any  bishops  at  all. 

In  many  instances,  chapters  are  better  pa^ 
trons  than  bishops,  because  their  preferment 
ii  not  given  exclusively  to  one  species  of  in- 
cumbents. I  have  a  diocese  now  in  my  pri- 
vate eye  which  has  undergone  the  following 
changes.  The  first  of  three  bishops  whom  I 
remember  was  a  man  of  careless,  easy  temper, 
and  how  patronage  went  in  those  early  days 
may  be  conjectured  by  the  following  letters ; 
which  are  not  his,  but  serve  to  illustrate  a 
system: 


THE    BISHOP   TO  LOBD  ▲- 


Vy  dear  Lord, 

I  hare  noticed  with  great  pleasure  the  be- 
harioar  of  your  lordship's  second  son,  and  am 
most  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  ofier  to 
him  the  living  of  "*  "*  *.  He  wiU  find  it  of 
considerable  value ;  and  there  is,  I  understand, 
a  rery  good  house  upon  it,  Sec.  dec. 

This  is  to  confer  a  living  upon  a  man  of 
real  merit  out  of  the  family;  into  which  family, 
apparently  sacrificed  to  the  public  good,  the 
iiring  is  brought  back  by  the  second  letter:— 

TRI  lAXE  TO    TBB   SAMS,   ▲    TXAR  AVrxm. 

My  dear  Lord, 

Will  you  excuse  the  liber^  I  take  in  soli- 
citing promotion  for  my  grandson  1  He  is  an 
officer  of  great  skill  and  gallantry,  and  can 
^ng  the  most  ample  testimonials  from  some 
of  the  best  men  in  the  profession :  the  Arethusa 
ftigate  is,  I  understand,  about  to  be  commis- 
Ncned;  and  if,  &c.  dbc. 

N:w  I  am  not  saying  that  hundreds  of  pre- 
'lendarieg  have  not  committed  such  enormities 
ttd  stupendous  crimes  as  this  (a  declaration 
▼hich  will  fill  the  whig  cabinet  with  horror) ; 
all  that  I  mean  to  contend  for  is,  that  such  is 
the  practice  of  bishops  quite  as  much  as  it  is 
of  inferior  patrons. 

The  second  bishop  was  a  decided  enemy  of 
Calrinistical  doctrines,  and  no  clergyman  so 
fainted  had  the  slightest  ch^ce  of  preferment 
in  his  diocese. 

The  third  bishop  could  endure  no  man 
whose  principles  were  not  strictly  Calvinistic, 
and  who  did  not  give  to  the  articles  that  kind 
■>f  interpretation.  Now  here  were  a  great 
'Hass  of  clergy  naturally  alive  to  the  emolu- 
fuTts  of  their  profession   and  not  knowing 


which  way  to  look  or  stir,  because  they  de- 
pended so  entirely  upon  the  will  of  one  person. 
Not  otherwise  is  it  with  a  very  whig  bishop 
or  a  very  tory  bishop ;  but  the  worst  case  is 
that  of  a  superannuated  bishop ;  here  the  pre- 
ferment is  given  away,  and  must  be  given 
away  by  wives  and  daughters,  or  by  sons,  or 
by  butlers,  perhaps,  and  valets,  and  the  poor 
dving  patron's  paral3rtio  hand  is  guided  to  the 
signature  of  papers,  the  contents  of  which  he 
is  utterly  unable  to  comprehend.  In  all  such 
cases  as  these,  the  superiority  of  bishops  as 
patrons  will  not  assist  that  violence  which  ths 
commissioners  have  committed  upon  the  pa* 
tronage  of  cathedrals. 

I  never  heard  that  cathedrals  had  sold  the 
patronage  of  their  preferment ;  ^such  a  prac- 
tice, however,  is  not  quite  unknown  among 
the  higher  orders  of  the  church.  When  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  consecrates  an  in- 
ferior bishop,  he  marks  some  piece  of  prefer- 
ment in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  as  his  own« 
This  is  denominated  an  option ;  and  when  the 
preferment  falls,  it  is  not  only  in  the  gift  of  the 
archbishop,  if  he  is  alive,  but  in  the  gift  of  his 
representatives  if  he  is  not  It  is  an  absolute 
chattel,  which,  like  any  other  chattel,  is  part 
of  the  archbishop's  assets ;  and  if  he  died  in 
debt,  might  be  taken  and  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  his  creditors— and  within  the  memory  of 
man  stich  options  have  been  publicly  sold  by 
auction — and  if  the  present  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  were  to  die  in  debt  to-morrow,  such 
migllt  be  the  fate  of  his  options.  What  Arch- 
bishop Moore  did  with  his  options  I  do  not 
know,  but  the  late  Archbishop  Sutton  very 
handsomely  and  properly  left  them  to  the  pre- 
sent—a bequest,  however,  which  would  not 
have  prevented  such  options  from  coming  to 
the  hammer,  if  Archbishop  Sutton  had  not 
cleared  off,  before  his  death,  those  incum- 
brances which,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  sat  so 
heavily  upon  him. 

IVhat  die  present  archbishop  means  to  do 
with  them,  I  am  not  informed.  They  are  not 
alluded  to  in  the  church  returns,  though  they 
must  be  worth  some  thousand  pounds.  The 
commissioners  do  not  seem  to  know  of  their 
existence— at  least  they  are  profoundly  silent 
on  the  subject;  and  the  bill  which  passed 
through  Parliament  in  the  summer  for  the 
regulation  of  the  emoluments  of  bishops,  does 
not  make  the  most  distant  allusion  to  them. 
When  a  parallel  was  drawn  between  two  spe- 
cies of  patrons'^which  ended  in  the  confisca- 
tion of  ^e  patronage  of  cathedrals — ^when  two 
archbishops  helped  to  draw  the  parallel,  and 
profited  by  the  parallel,  I  have  a  perfect  right 
to  state  this  corrupt  and  unabolished  practice 
of  their  own  sees — a  practice  which  I  never 
heard  charged  against  deans  and  chapters.* 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply,  in  the  most  remote 
degree,  that  either  of  the  present  archbishops 
have  sold  their  options,  or  ever  thought  of  it. 
Purer  and  more  high-minded  gentlemen  i  o  not 
exist,  nor  men  more  utterly  incapable  of  ttoing 
any  thing  unworthy  of  their  high  station ;  and 

*  Can  any  thins  he  more  nhabby  In  a  Kovernment  lefts* 
latlng  upon  charch  abuses,  than  to  pass  over  such  scan' 
dais  as  these  existinK  In  hlf h  places  1  Two  Tears  Imvr 
passed,  and  they  are  unnoticed 
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I  am  coaTinced  the  Archbi<hop  of  Canterbuiy* 
will  imitate  or  exceed  the  muiu&cence  of  his 
Iiredecessor:  but  when  twentj-ibar  public 
bodies  are  to  be  despoiled  of  their  patronage, 
we  mast  look  not  only  to  present  men,  but 
historically,  to  see  how  it  has  been  admin is- 
tered  in  times  of  old,  and  in  times  also  recently 
past ;  and  to  remember,  that  at  this  moment, 
when  bishops  are  set  up  as  the  most  admirable 
Uspensers  of  patronage— as  the  only  persons 
fit  to  be  intrusted  with  itr— as  marvels,  for 
whom  law  and  justice  and  .ancient  possessions 
ought  to  be  set  aside,  that  this  patronage  (very 
valuabU  because  selected  from  the  whole 
diocese)  of  the  two  heads  of  the  church  is 
liable  to  all  the  accidents  of  succession — ^that 
it  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  superannuated 
wife,  of  a  profligate  son,  of  a  weak  daughter, 
or  a  rapacious  creditor — that  it  may  be  brought 
to  the  hammer,  and  publicly  bid  for  at  an 
auction,  like  all  the  other  chattels  of  the  palace ; 
and  that  such  have  been  the  indignities  to 
which  this  optional  patronage  has  been  ex- 
posed, from  the  earliest  days  of  the  church  to 
this  momenL  Truly,  men  who  live  in  houses 
of  glasA  (especially  where  the  panes  are  ao 
large)  ought  not  to  fling  stones ;  or  if  they  do, 
they  should  be  specially  careful  at  whose  head 
they  are  flung. 

And  then  the  patronage  which  is  not  seized 
—the  patronage  which  the  chapter  is  allowed 
to  present  to  its  own  body — may  be  divided 
without  their  consent  Can  any  thing  be  more 
thoroughly  lawless,  or  unjust  than  Uiis*-4hat 
my'patronage  during  my  life  shall  be  divided 
without  my  consent  1  How  do  my  rights 
during  my  life  differ  from  those  of  a  lay  patron, 
who  is  tenant  for  life  1  and  upon  what  principle 
of  justice  or  conunon  sense  is  his  patronage 
protected  from  the  commissioners  dividing 
power  to  which  mine  is  subjected  1  That  one 
can  sell,  and  the  other  cannot  sell,  the  next 
presentation,  would  be  bad  reasoning  if  it  were 
good  law ;  but  it  is  not  law,  for  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal corporation,  aggregate  or  sole,  can  sell  a 
next  presentation  as  legally  as  a  lay  life-tenant 
can  do.  They  have  the  same  power  of  selling 
as  laymen,  but  they  never  do  so;  that  is,  they 
dispense  their  patronage  with  greater  prc^riety 
and  delicacy,  which,  in  the. estimate  of  the 
commissioners,  seems  to  make  Uieir  right 
weaker,  and  the  reasons  for  taking  it  away 
more  powerful. 

Not  only  are  laymen  guarded  by  the  same 
fcct  which  gives  the  power  of  dividing  livings 
to  the  commissioners,  but  bishops  are  also 
guarded.  The  commissioners  may  divide  the 
livings  of  chapters  without  their  consent ;  but 
before  they  can  touch  the  living  of  a  bishop, 
his  consent  must  be  obtained.  It  seems,  after 
a  few  of  those  examples,  to  become  .a  little 
clearer,  and  more  intelligible,  why  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  other  ecclesiastics  than  bishops 
was  so  disagreeable  to  the  bench. 

*  Tbe  optlont  of  the  Archbialiop  of  York  are  compare- 
cWely  trifling.  I  never  heard,  at  any  period,  that  they 
have  been  sold ;  bat  tbey  remain,  like  those  of  Canter- 
bury, in  the  abeolute  pOMeseion  of  the  arcbblsbop'a  re- 
preaentatlvee  after  hia  death.  I  will  answer  for  it  that 
the  present  arrhbishop  will  do  every  thfnc  with  them 
which  becomes  his  high  station  and  hiijfh  character. 
They  ought  to  be  abolished  by  act  of  Parliament. 


The  reawmiBg»  than,  is  fUs:  K«  good  HviLf 
is  vacant  ib  the  palroftage  o(  a  chaplor,  the| 
will  only  think  of  conferring  it  on  one  o€  Qmt 
body  or  their  friends.  If  such  a  living  falls  to 
the  gift  of  a  bishop,  he  will  totally  oveilook 
the  interests  of  his  sons  and  daughteis,  and 
divide  the  living  into  small  portiooa  lor  tbe 
good  of  the  public ;  and  with  these  sort  of 
anilities,  whig  leaders,  whose  interest  it  is  to 
lull  the  bishops  into  a  reform,  pretend  to  be 
satisfied ;  and  upon  this  intolerable  nonsense 
thev  are  not  aslmmed  to  justify  spoliation.* 

A  division  is  set  up  between  public  and  pri- 
vate patronage,  and  it  is  pretended  that  one  is 
holden  in  trust  for  the  public,  the  other  is  pii> 
vate  property.  This  is  mere  theocy— a  slight 
film  thrown  over  convenient  injustice.  Heniy 
Vin.  gave  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  much  of  his 
patronage.  Roger  de  Hoveden  gave  to  the 
church  of  St  Paul's  much  of  his  patronasie 
before  the  Russells  were  in  existence.  The 
duke  has  the  legal  power  to  give  his  prefer- 
ment to  whom  he  pleases-— so  have  we.  We 
are  both  under  the  same  moral  and  religions 
restraint  to  administer  that  patronage  properlj 
—the  trust  is  precisely  the  same  to  bodi;  and 
if  the  public  good  requires  it,  the  power  of 
dividing  livings  without  the  consent  of  patrons 
should  be  given  in  all  instances,  and  not  con- 
fined as  a  mark  of  infamy  to  cathedrals  alooe. 
This  is  not  the  real  reason  of  the  difference : 
bishops  are  the  active  members  of  the  com- 
mission—they do  not  choose  that  their  own 
patronage  should  be  meddled  with,  and  tbey 
know  that  the  laity  would  not  allow  for  a  ou>- 
mtnt  that  their  livings  should  be  pulled  to 
pieces  by  bishops ;  and  that  if  such  a  proposal 
were  made,  there  would  be  more  danger  of  the 
bishop  being  pulled  to  pieces  than  the  living. 
The  real  distinction  is,  between  the  weak  and 
the  strong — ^between  those  who  have  power  to 
resist  encroachment,  and  those  who  have  not 
This  is  the  reason  why  we  are  selected  fcv 
experiment,  and  so  it  is  with  all  the  bill  from 
beginning  to  end.  There  is  purple  and  fine 
linen  in  every  line  of  it. 

Another  strong  objection  to  the  dividing 
power  of  the  commission  is  this :  according 
to  the  printed  bill  brought  forward  last  ses- 
sion, if  the  living  is  not  taken  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  body,  it  lapses  to  the  bishop.  Sap- 
pose,  then,  the  same  person  to  be  bistiop  and 
commissioner,  he  breaks  the  living  into  little 
pieces  as  a  commissioner,  and  aHer  it  is  re- 
jected in  its  impoverished  state  by  the  chapter, 
he  gives  it  away  as  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
The  only  answer  that  is  given  to  such  objec- 
tions is,  the  impeccability  of  bishopt;  and  upon 
this  principle  the  whole  bill  has  been  con- 
structed, and  here  is  the  great  mistake  abom 
bishops.    They  are,  upon  the  whole,  veiy  good 
and  worthy  men ;  but  they  are  not  (as  maoy 
ancient  ladies  suppose)  wholly  exempt  from 
human  infirmities;   they  have  iheir  malice, 
hatred,    uncharitableness,    persecution    aad 
interest  like  other  men;  and  an  administra- 
tion who  did  not  think  it  more  magnifiec&t  to 
laagh  at  the  lower  clergy,  than  to  protect  them. 

*  These  reasonings  have  had  their  eiliect,  and  auaf 
early  acts  of  injustice  of  the  commission  have  beea 
subsequently  corrected. 
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should  suffer  do  ecolesiastioal  bill  to  pass 
through  Parliament  withoat  smously  oonsi- 
dning  liov  its  prorisions  may  affect  the  hap- 
pioeaf  of  poor  cleng3rmen  pushed  into  living 
tombs,  and  pining  in  solitade— 

Valet  prociU  aU|iie  In  tote  nl«ffaiil 
Pafcw,  poft  montem  (^tpoaitiiin*  at  tmis  flumina  laU. 

Tliere  is  a  practice  among  some  bishops, 
which  may  as  well  be  mentioned  here  as  any- 
vhere  else,  but  which,  I  think,  cannot  be  too 
severely  reprobated.  They  send  for  a  clergy- 
man, and  insist  upon  his  giving  evidence  re- 
ipecting  the  character  and  conduct  of  his 
neighbour.  Does  he  hunti  Does  he  shoot  1 
Is  be  in  debt!  Is  he  temperate  1  Boes  he 
attend  to  his  parish  ?  dx.  «c.  Now  what  is 
this,  but  to  destroy  for  all  clergymen  the  verv 
elements  of  social  life — ^to  put  an  end  to  all 
confidence  between  man  and  man — ^and  to  dis- 
seminate among  gentlemen,  who  are  bound  to 
lire  in  concord,  every  feeling  of  resentment, 
hatred  and  suspicion  ?  But  the  very  essence 
of  tyranny  is  to  act  as  if  the  finer  feelings, 
like  the  fioer  dishes,  were  delicacies  only  for 
the  rich  and  great,  and  that  little  people  have 
no  taste  for  them  and  no  right  to  them.  A 
good  and  honest  bishop  (I  thank  God  there 
are  many  who  deserve  that  character !)  ought 
H)  sospect  himself,  and  carefully  to  watch  his 
ovn  heart  He  is  all  of  a  sudden  elevated 
from  being  a  tutor,  dining  at  an  eatly  hour 
▼ith  his  pupil  (and  occasionally,  it  is  believed, 
on  cold  meat),  to  be  a  spiritual  lord ;  he  is 
dressed  in  a  magnificent  dress,  decorated  with 
a  title,  flattered  by  chaplains,  and  surrounded 
bj  little  people  looking  up  for  the  things  which 
He  has  to  give  away;  and  this  oiien  happens 
to  a  man  who  has  had  no  opportunities  of 
seeing  the  world,  whose  parents  were  in  very 
bumble  life,  and  who  has  given  up  all  his 
thoughts  to  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes  and  the 
'Targnm  of  Onkelos.  How  is  it  possible  that 
sQch  aman  should  not  lose  his  headi  that  he 
should  not  swell?  that  he  should  not  be 
P^ty  of  a  thousand  follies,  and  worry  and 
tease  to  death  (before  he  recovers  his  common 
sense)  an  hundred  men  as  good  and  as  wise 
and  as  able  as  himself?* 

The  history  of  the  division  of  Edmonton 
^1 1  understand,  been  repeatedly  stated  in 
the  commission — and  told,  as  it  has  been,  b^ 
&  decided  advocate,  and  with  no  sort  of  evi- 
dence called  for  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, has  produced  an  unfair  impression  against 
chapters.  The  history  is  shortly  this: — ^Be- 
sides the  mother  church  of  Edmonton,  there 
*re  two  chapels — Soutbgate  and  Winchmore 
Hin  chapel.  Winchmore  Hill  chapel  was 
bnilt  by  the  society  for  building  churches 
opon  the  same  plan  as  the  portions  of  Mary- 
{fbone  are  arranged;  the  clergyman  was  to 
be  remunerated  by  the  lease  of  the  pews,  and 
if  curates  with  talents  for  preaching  had  been 
placed  there,  they  might  have  gained  200/.  per 
mnum.    Though  men  of  perfectly  respectable 

*  Sipce  writiof  thit,  and  aAcr  deelhilnf  the  liTiair  fbr 
BTMf,  I  tMve  had  the  pleasure  of  aeelng  it  pretetited  In 
•n  undivided  itate  to  mjr  amiable  and  ezcelleDt  friend, 
■r.  Thiie,  who,  after  a  long  life  of  moode  and  teneeii, 
f*>  Mqnind  (aa  he  hu  daeerved)  eaie  and  opulence  in 
■a  old  afe. 


and  honomMe  chanoter,  ifaey  wm  no 
endowed  with  this  sort  of  talmt,  aai  the) 
mned  110  more  than  90L  to  lOOL  per  anauB- 
The  Bishop  of  London  applied  to  the  cathedral 
of  St  Paul's,  to  consent  to  %SOL  per  annum  in 
addition  fb  the  proceeds  frmn  the  letting  of  the 
pews»  or  that  proportion  of  the  whole  of  the 
▼^ue  of  the  living,  should  be  allotted  to  "the 
chapel  of  Winolimore.;  and  at  ihe  same  time 
we  received  aa  application  from  the  chapel  at 
8onU>gate,  that  another  considerable  portion,  I 
forget  what,  but  believe  it  to  have  been  rather 
less  (perhaps  SWHJ),  should  be  allotted  to  them 
and  dte  whole  Ixving  severed  into  three  parishes 
JNofw  tiie  living  of  fidmonton  is  about  1,S50(, 
per  annum,  besides  surplice  fees;  but  thin 
IfiM,  depends  upon  a  com  rent  of  lOf.  3^ 
per  bushel,  present  valuation,  which,  at  the 
next  valuation  would,  in  the  opinion  of  emi- 
nent land  surveyors  whom  we  consulted,  be 
redtMsed  to  about  6s.  per  bushel,  so  that  the 
living,  eoosidering  the  reduction  also  of  all 
voluntary  ofierings  to  the  church,  would  be 
reduced  one  half,  and  this  half  was  to  be 
divided  into  tixree,  and  one  or  two  curate;^ 
(two  curates  by  ihe  present  bill)  to  be  kept  by 
the  vicar  of  the  oM  church ;  and  thus  three 
clerical  beggars  were,  by  the  activity  of  the 
Bishop  of  London,  to  be  established  in  a  dis* 
trict  where  tiie  extreme  deamess  of  all  provi- 
sions is  the  plea  for  making  the  see  of  London 
double  in  value  to  that  of  any  bishopric  in  the 
country.  To  this  we  declined  to  agree;  and 
this,  heard  only  on  one  side,  with  the  total 
omis«on  of  the  changing  value  of  the  benefice 
from  the  price  of  00m,  has  most  probably 
been  the  parent  of  the  clause  in  question. 
The  right  cure  for  this  and  all  similar  cases 
would  be  to  give  the  bishop  a  power  of  lUlot 
ting  to  such  diapels  as  high  a  salary  as  to  any 
other  curate  in  the  diocese,  taking,  as  part  of 
that  salary,  whatever  was  received  from  the 
lease  of  the  pews,  and  to  this  no  reasonable 
man  could  or  would  object:  but  this  is  not 
enough— «11  must  bow  to  one  man— ^'Chapters 
must  be  taught  submission.  No  pamphlets, 
no  meeting  of  independent  prebendaries,  to 
remonstrate  against  the  proceedings  of  their 
superiors— no  opulence  and  ease  but  mine." 

Some  effect  was  produced  also  upon  the 
commission,  by  the  evidence  of  a  prelate,  who 
is  both  dean  and  bishop,*  and  who  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  patronage  of  bishops  was 
given  upon  better  principles  than  that  of  chap- 
ters, which,  translated  into  fair  English,  is  no 
more  than  this— that  the  said  witness,  not 
meaning  to  mislead,  but  himself  deceived,  has 
his  own  way  entirely  in  his  diocese,  and  can 
only  have  it  partially  in  his  chapter. 

There  is  a  rumour  that  these  reasorings, 
with  which  they  were  assailed  from  so  lu'duy 
quarters  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament, 
have  not  been  without  their  effect,  .md  that  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  commissioners  only  to 
take  away  the  patronage  from  the  cathedrals 
exacUy  in  proportion  as  the  numbers  of  theii 
members  are  reduced.  Snch  may  be  the  inten* 
tion  of  the  commissioners ;  but  as  that  inten 

*  This  prelate  stated  It  ae  bit  opinion  to  the  c<NDail«- 
•lon,  that  In  future  all  prelates  oufht  to  declare  that  the* 
'  held  tbeir  patronage  in  troet  for  the  pubUa. 
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tion  has  not  been  publicly  notified,  it  depends 
only  npon  report ;  and  the  commissioners  have 
changed  their  minds  so  often,  that  they  may 
alter  their  intentions  twenty  times  again  before 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  The  -whole  of  my 
observations  in  this  letter  are  grounded  npon 
their  biUs  of  last  year — which  Lord  John  Ras- 
sell  stated  his  intention  of  re-introducing  at 
the  beginning  of  this  session.  If  they  have 
any  new  plans,  they  ought  to  have  published 
them  three  months  ago— and  to  have  given  to 
the  clergy  an  ample  opportunity  of  consider- 
ing them :  but  this  they  take  the  greatest  care 
never  to  do.  The  policy  of  the  government 
and  of  the  commissioners  is  to  hurry  their 
bills  through  with  such  rapidity,  that  very  little 
time  is  given  to  those  who  suffer  by  them  for 
consideration  and  remonstrance,  and  we  must 
be  prepared  for  the  worst  beforehand.  You 
are  cashiered  and  confiscated  before  you  can 
look  about  you — if  you  leave  home  for  six 
weeks,  in  these  times,  you  find  a  commissioner 
in  possession  of  your  house  and  ofiice. 

A  report  has  reached  my  ears,  that  though 
all  other  cathedrals  are  to  retain  patronage 
exactly  equal  to  their  reduced  numbers,  'a 
separate  measure  of  justice  is  to  be  used  for 
8l  Paul's;  that  our  numbers  are  to  be  aug- 
mented by  a  fifth ;  and  our  patronage  reduced 
by  a  third;  and  this  immediately  on  tfie  passing 
of  the  bill  That  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  for 
instance,  is  to  receive  his  augmentation  of 
patronage  only  in  proportion  as  the  prebend- 
aries die  off,  and  the  prebendaries  themselves 
will,  as  long  as  they  live,  remain  in  the  same 
proportional  state  as  to  patronage;  and  that 
when  they  are  reduced  to  four  (their  stationary 
number),  they  will  retain  one-third  of  all  the 
patronage  the  twelve  now  possess.  Whether 
this  is  wise  or  not,  is  a  separate  question,  but 
at  least  it  is  just;  the  four  who  remain  cannot 
with  any  colour  of  justice  complain  that  they 
do  not  re  ain  all  the  patronage  which  was 
divided  among  twelve;  but  at  St  Paul's  not 
only  are  our  numbers  to  be  augmented  by  a 
fiAh,  bi  i  the  patronage  of  fiAeen  of  our  best 
livings  is  to  be  instantly  conferred  upon  the 
Bishop  of  London.  This  little  episode  of  plunder 
involves  three  separate  acts  of  gross  injustice : 
in  the  first  place,  if  only  our  numbers  had  been 
augmented  by  a  fifth  (in  itself  a  mere  bonus 
to  commissioners),  our  patronage  would  have 
been  reduced  one-fiAh  in  value.  Secondly, 
cme-third  of  the  preferment  is  to  be  taken 
away  immediately,  and  these  two  added  to- 
gether make  eight^fiAeenths,  or  more  than 
one-half  of  our  whole  patronage.  So  that, 
when  all  the  cathedrals  are  reduced  to  their 
reformed  numbers,  each  cathedral  will  enjoy 
precisely  the  same  proportion  of  patronage  as 
it  now  does,  and  each  member  of  every  other 
cathedral  will  have  precisely  the  same  means 
of  promoting  men  of  merit  or  men  of  his  own 
family,  as  is  now  possessed ;  while  less  than 
half  of  these  advantages  will  remain  to  St 
Paul's.  Thirdly,  if  the  Bishop  of  London 
were  to  wait  (as  all  the  other  bishops  by  this 
.  arrangement  must  wait)  till  the  present  patrons 
die  off,  the  injustice  would  be  to  the  future 
body;  but  by  this  scheme,  every  present  in- 
'Mimbent  of  St  Paul's  is  instantly  deprived  of 


eigfat-fiAeentfas  of  his  patror^age ;  while  evei7 
other  member  of  every  other  cathedral  (as  fai 
as  patronage  is  concerned)  remains  precisely 
in  the  same  state  in  which  he  was  before 
Why  this  blow  is  levelled  against  St  Paul's  ] 
cannot  conceive ;  still  less  can  I  imagine  whj 
the  Bishop  of  London  is  not  to  wait,  as  all 
other  bishops  are  forced  to  wait,  for  the  deati 
of  the  present  patrons.  There  is  a  reason, 
indeed,  for  not  waiting,  by  which  (had  I  to  do 
with  a  person  of  less  elevated  character  thar. 
the  Bishop  of  London)  I  would  endeavour  ti 
explain  this  precipitate  seizure  of  patronage— 
and  that  is,  that  the  livings  assigned  to  him  in 
this  remarkable  scheme  are  all  very  valuable, 
and  the  incumbents  all  very  old.  But  I  shall 
pass  over  this  scheme  as  a  mere  suppositian, 
invented  to  bring  the  commission  into  disre- 
pute, a  scheme  to  which  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible the  commissioners  should  ever  affix  their 
names. 

I  should  have  thought,  if  the  love  of  vhat 
is  just  had  not  excited  the  commissioner  bish- 
ops, that  the  ridicule  of  men  voting  such  com- 
fortable things  to  themselves  as  the  prebeDdal 
patronage  would  have  alarmed  them ;  bat  they 
want  to  sacrifice  with  other  men's  hecatombs, 
and  to  enjoy,  at  the  same  time,  the  character 
of  great  disinterestedness,  and  the  luxury  of  aa- 
just  spoliation.  It  was  thought  necessarjto 
make  a  fund;  and  the  prebends  in  the  gift  of 
the  bishops*  were  appropriated  to  that  purpose. 
The  bishops  who  consented  to  this  have  then 
made  a  great  sacrifice — true,  but  they  hare 
taken  more  out  of  our  pockets  than  they  have 
disbursed  from  their  own ;  where  then  is  the 
sacrifice  1  They  must  either  give  back  the 
patronage  or  the  martyrdom,  if  they  choose  lo 
be  martyrs— which  I  hope  they  will  do— let 
them  give  us  back  our  patronage :  if  they  pr^ 
fer  the  patronage,  they  must  not  talk  of  beiof 
martyrs — they  cannot  effect  this  double  sensu- 
ality, and  combine  the  sweet  flavour  of  rapiiK 
with  the  aromatic  odour  cf  sanctity. 

We  are  told,  if  ycu  agitate  these  questioas 
among  yourselves  you  will  have  the  democratic 
Philistines  come  down  upon  you,  and  sweep 
you  all  away  together.  Be  it  so;  I  arnqnite 
ready  to  be  swept  away  when  the  time  comes. 
Every  body  has  his  favourite  death ;  some  de* 
light  in  apoplexy,  and  others  prefer  marasmas. 
I  would  infinitely  rather  be  crushed  by  demo* 
crats,  than,  under  the  plea  of  the  public  gooi, 
be  mildly  and  blandly  absorbed  by  bishops. 

I  met  the  other  day,  in  an  old  Dutch  chioai 
cle,  with  a  passage  so  apposite  to  this  subject, 
that  though  it  is  somewhat  too  light  for  the  oc- 
casion, I  cannot  abstain  from  quoting  it  There 
was  a  great  meeting  of  all  the  clergy  at  Bo^ 
drecht,  and  the  chronicler  thus  describes  it, 
which  I  give  in  the  language  of  the  transla- 
tion : — "  And  there  was  great  store  of  bishops 
in  the  town,  in  their  robes  goodly  to  behold, 

•  Tlie  bisbopfl  have,  however,  eeciired  Ibr  theoMlvM 
all  the  livings  which  were  in  the  aepanite  fMi  of  pre- 
liendartei  and  deaaa,  and  they  have  received  ftoa  tkf 
crown  a  very  large  contribution  of  valuable  patmiare ; 
why  or  wherefore,  it  known  only  to  the  unfkUioiMblt 
wisdom  of  minlstera.  The  f  lory  of  martyrdooi  caa  W 
confined  only  at  best  to  the  bishops  of  the  old  cathcdnlt, 
for  there  are  scarcely  any  separate  prebend  in  the  ae* 
cathedrals. 
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lod  all  the  great  men  of  the  state  were  there, 
and  folks  poared  in  in  boats  on  the  Mease,  the 
Nenre,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Linge,  coming  from 
the  Isle  of  Beverlandt,  and  Isselmond,  and  from 
all  quarters  in  the  Bailiwick  of  Dort ;  Armi« 
nians  and  Gomarists,  with  the  friends  of  John 
BarncTeldt  and  of  Hugh  Grote.  And  before 
njr  lords  the  bishops,  Simon  of  Gloucester,  who 
vas  a  bishop  in  those  parts,  disputed  with 
Yorstias,  and  Leoline  the  Monk,  and  many 
texts  of  Scripture  were  bandied  to  and  fro; 
aod  when  this  was  done,  and  many  proposi- 
doBs  made,  and  it  waxed  towards  twelve  of 
the  clock,  mf  lords  the  bishops  prepared  to 
set  them  down  to  a  fair  repast,  in  which  was 
peat  store  of  good  things— and  among  the  rest 
a  roasted  peacock,  having,  in  lien  of  a  tail,  the 
arms  and  banners  of  the  archbishop,  which 
vas  a  goodly  sight  to  all  who  favoured  the 
€harch---and  then  the  archbishop  would  say  a 
grace,  as  was  seemly  to  do,  he  being  a  very  holy 
man;  but  ere  he  had  finished,  a  great  mob  of 
townspeople  and  folks  from  the  country,  who 
were  gathered  under  the  window,  cried  out, 
dnadl  brtadt  for  there  was  a  great  famine, 
aad  wheat  had  risen  to  three  times  the  ordinary 
price  of  the  tUieh  ;*  and  when  they  had  done 
CT^iagBnadJ  brtadi  they  called  out  No  buh' 
opi/— and  began  to  cast  up  stones  at  the  win- 
dows. Whereat  my  lords  the  bishops  were  in 
a  great  fright,  and  cast  their  dinner  out  of  the 
window  to  appease  the  mob,  and  so  the  men  of 
that  town  were  well  pleased,  and  did  devour 
(he  meats  with  great  appetite ;  and  then  yon 
might  hare  seen  my  lords  standing  with  emp- 
ty plates,  and  looking  wistfully  at  each  other, 
till  Simon  of  Gloucester,  he  who  disputed  with 
Inline  the  Monk,  stood  up  among  them  and 
said,  <  Gcod  my  lordi,  it  i$  your  pUanun  to  itand 
Ifin  fttUingf  and  that  thoM  who  anmt  lower  in  tkt 
thtrck  than  yoii  do  ohould  ftatt  andjluater  f  Let  ta 
9rder  to  tu  the  dinner  of  the  deane  and  canons,  which 
ii  making  ready  for  them  in  the  chamber  below  J 
Aod  this  speech  of  Simon  of  Gloucester  pleased 
(he  bishops  much ;  and  so  they  sent  for  the 
best,  one  William  of  Ypres,  and  told  him  it 
was  for  the  public  good,  and  he,  much  fearing 
the  bishops,  brought  them  the  dinner  of  the 
<ieans  and  canons ;  and  so  the  deans  and  ca* 
D<>os  went  away  without  dinner,  and  were 
Pelted  by  the  men  of  the  town,  because  they 
l»d  not  put  any  meat  out  of  the  windowUike 
^bishops;  and  when  the  count  came  to  hear 
of  it,  he  said  it  was  a  pleasant  conceit,  and 
^  the  bitht^i.  were  right  cwming  men,  and  had 
ii^d  the  canons  weU:* 

When  I  talk  of  sacrifices,  I  mean  the  sacri- 
fices -if  the  bishop  commissioners,  for  we  are 
given  to  understand  that  the  great  mass  of 
bishops  were  never  consulted  at  all  about  these 
pn)ceedings ;  that  they  are  contrary  to  every 
ning  which  consultations  at  Lambeth,  previ- 
i^u  to  the  commission,  had  led  them  to  expect ; 
ttd  tnat  they  are  totally  disapproved  of  by 
'hem.  The  voluntary  sacrifice,  then  (for  it  is 
tto  sacrifice,  if  it  is  not  voluntary),  is  in  the 
bishop  commissioners  only;  and  besides  the 
indemnification    which  they  have  voted    to 


•  A  meuare  In  the  Bailiwiek  of  Dort,  conUlnlng  two 
■»*«■  one  pint  Eagtitli  iry  meuun 


themselves  out  of  the  patronage  of  the  catiic* 
drals,  they  will  have  all  that  never-ending  pa* 
tronage,  which  is  to  proceed  from  the  working 
of  the  commission,  and  the  endowments  be- 
stowed upon  difierent  livings.  So  much  for 
episcopal  sacrifices ! 

And  who  does  not  see  the  end  and  meaning 
of  all  this  1  The  lay  commissioners,  who  are 
members  of  the>  government,  cannot  and  will 
not  attend— the  Archbishops  of  York  and  Can* 
terbury  are  quiet  and  amiable  men,  going  fast 
down  in  the  vale  of  Ufe— «ome  of  the  membeni 
of  the  commission  are  expletives— some  must 
be  absent  in  their  dioceses— the  Bishop  of 
London  is  passionately  fond  of  labour,  hia 
certainly  no  aversion  to  power,  is  of  quick 
temper,  great  ability,  thoroughly  versant  in 
ecclesiastical  law,  and  always  in  London,  He 
will  become  the  commission,  and  when  the 
church  of  England  is  mentioned,  it  will  only 
mean  Charles  James^  of  London,  who  will  enjoy 
a  greater  power  than  has  ever  been  possessed 
by  any  churchman  since  the  days  of  Laud,  and 
will  become  the  Church  of  England  here  vpon 
earth*  As  for  the  commission  itself,  there  is 
scarcely  any  power  which  is  not  given  to  it. 
They  may  call  for  every  paper  in  the  world, 
and  every  human  creature  who  possesses  it ; 
and  do  what  they  like  to  one  or  the  other.  It 
is  hopeless  to  contend  with  such  a  body ;  and 
most  painful  to  think  that  it  has  been  esta- 
blished under  a  whig  government.*  A  com- 
mission of  tory  churchmen,  established  for 
such  purposes,  should  have  been  framed  with 
the  utmost  jealousy,  and  with  the  most  cautious 
circumscription  of  its  powers,  and  with  the 
most  earnest  wish  for  its  extinction  when  the 
purposes  of  its  creation  were  answered.  The 
government  have  done  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  make  it  vexatious,  omnipotent,  and 
everlasting.  This  immence  power,  flung  into 
the  hands  of  an  individual,  is  one  of  the  many 
foolish  consequences  which  proceed  from  the 
centralization  of  the  bill,  and  the  unwillingness 
to  employ  the  local  knowledge  of  the  bishops 
in  the  process  of  annexing  dignified  to  paro 
chial  preferment 

There  is  a  third  bill  concocted  by  the  com« 
mission-bishops,  in  which  the  great  principle 
of  increasing  the  power  of  the  bench  has  cer* 

tainly  not  been  lost  sight  of.   ,  a 

brother  cleiigvman,  falls  ill  suddenly  in  the 
country,  and  he  begs  his  clerical  neighbour  to 
do  duty  for  him  in  the  aflemoon,  thinking  it 
better  that  there  should  be  single  service  in 
two  churches,  than  two  services  in  one,  and 
none  in  the  other.  The  clergyman  who  ac« 
cedes  to  this  request,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  5L 
There  is  an  harshness  and  ill  nature  in  thi»— 
a  gross  ignorance  of  the  state  of  the  poorer 
clergy— an  hardrheartedness  produced  by  the 
long  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  power,  which 
miUces  it  quite  intolerable.  I  speak  of  it  as  it 
stands  in  the  bill  of  last  year.f 

If  a  clergyman  has  a  living  of  4002.  per  an« 
num,  and  a  population  of  two  thousand  peiw 

*  I  am  ipeakinf  h«re  of  the  permanent  commiMlon  oo» 
tabtished  by  act  of  Parliament  in  1833.  The  rommisiloe 
for  reporting  had  come  to  an  end  ilx  montha  before  ihlt 
letter  waH  written. 

f  This  ia  alfo  glTen  uj^ 
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BOBS,  the  bishop  can  oompd  Mm  to  keep  a 
curate,  to  whom  be  can  allot  aaj  salary  which 
he  may  allot  to  any  other  etnrate;  in  other 
words,  he  may  take  away  half  the  tneome  of 
the  clergyman,  and  instantly  niin  him-*-and 
this  without  any  complaint  Arom  the  restry ; 
with  every  testimonial  of  the  most  perfect  satis- 
faction cf  the  parish  ixk  the  labours  of  a  minis- 
ter, who  may,  perhaps,  be  dedicating  his  whole 
life  to  their  improvement.  I  think  I  remember 
that  the  Bishop  of  London  once  attempted  this 
before  he  was  a  commissioner,  and  was  de- 
feated* I  had  no  manner  of  doubt  that  it  would 
speedily  become  the  law,  after  the  commission 
had  begun  to  operate.  The  Bishop  of  London 
is  said  (o  have  declared,  after  this  trial,  that  if 
il  wat  not  law  U  tkoM  «oon  he  law  ;*  and  /oto, 
you  will  see,  it  will  become.  In  fact  he  can 
slip  into  any  ecclesiasticti  act  of  Parliament 
any  thing  he  pleases.  There  is  nobody  to 
heed  or  contradict  him ;  provided  the  power  of 
bishops  is  extended  by  it ;  no  bishop  is  so  vat- 
genteel  as  to  oppose  the  act  of  his  right  re- 
verend brother;  and  there  are  not  many  men 
who  have  knowledge,  eloquence,  or  force  of  cha^ 
racier  to  stand  up  s^ainst  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and,  above  all,  of  industry  to  watch  him. 
The  ministry,  and  the  lay  lords,  and  the  House 
of  Commons,  care  nothing  about  the  matter; 
and  the  clergy  themselves,  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  ignorance  as  to  what  is  passing  in 
die  world,  find  their  chains  heavier  and  heavier, 
without  knowing  who  or  what  has  produced 
the  additional  incumbrance.  A  good  honest 
whig  minister  should  have  two  or  three  stout- 
hearted parish  priests  in  his  train  to  watch  the 
bishop's  bills,  and  to  see  that  they  were  con- 
structed on  other  principles  than  that  bit/iopt 
can  do  no  wrong,  and  cannot  have  too  much  power. 
The  whigs  dx>  nothing  of  this,  and  yet  they 
complain  that  they  are  hated  by  the  clergy, 
and  that  in  all  elections  the  clergy  are  their 
bitterest  enemies.  Suppose  they  were  to  try 
a  little  justice,  a  little  notice,  and  a  little  pro- 
jection. It  would  take  more  time  than  quiz- 
zing, and  contempt,  but  it  might  do  some  good. 

The  bishop  puts  a  great  number  of  questions 
to  his  clergy,  which  they  are  to  be  compelled, 
by  this  new  law  of  the  commission,  to  answer, 
under  a  penalty;  and  if  they  do  answer  them, 
thev  incur,  perhaps,  a  still  heavier  penalty. 
••Have  you  had  two  services  in  your  church 
all  the  year!"— ^  I  decline  to  answer."— *« Then 
I  fine  you  20^'*—**  I  have  onhr  had  one  ser- 
vice."—^  Then  I  fine  you  360^^  In  what  other 
profession  are  men  placed  between  this  double 
ftre  of  penalties,  and  compelled  to  criminate 
themsdves  t  It  has  been  disused  in  England, 
I  believe,  ever  since  the  time  of  Laud  and  the 
Star  Chamber.f 

By  the  same  bill,  as  it  first  emanated  from 
die  commission,  a  bishop  could  compel  a 
clergyman  to  expend  three  years'  income  upon 
a  house  in  which  he  had  resided,  perhaps,  fifty 
years,  and  in  which  he  had  brought  up  a  large 

*  The  Bishop  of  London  d«niM  tlimt  h«  e^er  Miid  this ; 
bat  the  Bishop  of  London  aiEecia  ebort  ebarp  laykifB, 
Masoned,  I  am  afraid,  sometlmefl  with  a  Ifltle  Indiscre- 
tion i  and  these  sajrfngs  are  not  necessarily  forgotten  be- 
cause he  forgets  them. 

t  This  attempt  upon  the  happiness  and  independence 
•rtbe  clergy  ban  been  abandoned. 


fhmfly.  With  great  difficulty,  some  8li|^ 
diftnatkm  of  this  enormous  power  was  obtained 
and  it  WW  a  liole'  improved  ia  the  amesdeJ 
bill.*  In  the  same  way  an  attempt  was  made 
to  try  Minqueat  cIerg3Fmctt»  by  a  jary  «f  deiw 
gymen,  nominated'  by  the  bishop,  but  Ms  was 
too  bad,  and  was  not  endured  for  an  iastaar; 
still  il  riiowed  the  same  love  of  power  and  the 
same  principle  of  impeeeabiliiy,  for  the  bill  is 
expressly  confined  to  all  suits  and  complaints 
against  persons  bdow  the  diffnitf  and  dt^m  tf 
hukopt.  The  truth  itr,  that  there  are  veiy  fern 
men  in  either  Bouse  of  Parfiament  (iaiaisiers» 
or  any  one  else),  who  ever  think  of  the  happi- 
ness and  eomfi>rt  oTthe  working  clergy,  or  be- 
stow one  thought  upon  guarding  them  horn 
the  increased  and  increasing  power  of  their 
encroaching  masters.  What  is  called  taking 
care  of  the  church  is  taking  care  of  the  bish- 
ops; and  aU  bills  Ibr  the  management  of  the 
clergy  are  left  ta  the  concoction  of  men  vbo 
very  naturally  believe  they  are  improving  tbe 
church  when  they  ave  increasing  Aeir  om 
power.  There  are  many  bishops  too  geaennia, 
too  humane,  and  too  Christian,  to  cypress  a 
poor  deigymaa;^  but  I  have  seen  (I  am  sorry 
to  say)  many  grievous  instances  of  partiality, 
rudeness,  and  opnressioa.f  I  have  seen  ckri^- 
men  treated  by  them  with  a  violence  and  co^ 
tempt  which  the  lowest  servant  in  the  bishq>*s 
estaMishment  would  not  have  endured  for  a 
single  monMnt;  and  if  there  is  a  heiress, 
friendless,  wrstchedr  being  in  the  comsanity. 
it  is  a  poor  elergynna  in  the  country  wiaa  « 
large  family.  If  there  is  an  object  of  compas- 
sion, he  is  one.  If  there  is  any  oceasioQ  in 
life  where  a  great  man  should  lay  aside  hii 
office,  asJ  put  on  those  kind  looks,  and  use 
loose  kind  words  whidi  raise  the  htanble  fixMB 
the  dust,  these  are  the  occasions  when  those 
best  parts  of  the  Christian  character  ought  to 
be  displayed. 

I  would  instance  the  unlimited  power  which 
a  bishop  possesses  over  a  curate,  as  a  veiy 
unfair  degree  of  power  for  any  man  to  possess. 
Take  the  fbllowicg  dialogue  which  represents 
a  real  event 

£tMo/iw.-^ir,  I  understand  yoa  frequent  tha 
meetings  of  die  Bible  Society. 

CuTffifl^^Tes,  my  hnnd,  i  da 

JKtAop.r— Sir,  I  tell  yovi  plainly,  if  yoa  coa- 
tinue  to  do  so,.!  ^uUl silence  yoa  from  preacl^ 
ing  in  my  diocese. 

Curate^^Mj  lord,  I  am  very  sorry  to  iacor 
your  indignation,  but  I  frequent  that  socia? 


•  I  perceive  that  tlit  ArehMahop  of  OaaterlmrT  I 
money  for  the  inproveaient  of  hie  nalaoe,  aad  pmyt  tN 
principal  olf  in  fofty  yeara.  TMa  la  quite  as  eeoa  m  a 
debt  incurred  fi>r  such  puUie  purpoeea  oui^  to  be  paii 
off,  and  the  archMahop  haa  done  rightly  to  talce  tint  ft- 
riod.  fta  pracem  of  ttane  1  thInlE  it  very  lihely  Umi  Ob 
indttlfenee  wiH  be  eateadedto  eoumry  clennmeB,  vbe 
are  compelled  to  pay  off  the  debt*  Ibr  buildSnfa  (wbirii 
they  ate  compelled  to  nnderuke)  in  twenty  yoera ;  aad 
by  the  new  bll,  qat  yet  MaMd,  UUi  imiBlgeTOeii 
ed  to  thirty  yeaia.     Why  do 


compelled  for  the  laat  Ave  yeara  to  pay  off  the  incaa* 
brancea  at  the  rate  of  <Mie-twentleth  per  anaam,  mmitn 
now  eompeMed  to  par  then  oil;  or  wU,  wbea  tte  MM 
paaaea,  be  ao  cooBipelled,  at  tba  rate  of  ooo-thirtkth  y« 
annum,  when  the  arehbiehop  lakes  l^y  yeara  to  do  thi 
aame  thing,  and  haa  aMide  llwt  bargain  in  the  year  191 
I  really  cannot  teU.  A  clergyaMn  who  doea  not 
ia  forced  to  pay  off  hia  builduig  debt  in  ten  yea 
f  What  bishopa  like  beat  ia  their  clergy  ia  a 
down  deadneaa  of  manner. 
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opoa  prineiplev  beeanse  I  flunk  it  emijMiitly 
serTieeibl«  fo  the  oaasie  of  the  OospeL 

jKiykopj— ^ir,  I  do  not  enter  into  your  Deasons, 
but  tell  yon  plainly,  if  you  coutinne  to  go  there 
fan  shall  be  silenced. 

The  young  ttan^did  go,  and  waa  silenced-— 
and  as  biahops  have  alvrays  a  great  deal  of 
clerer  machinery  at  m^ork  of  testimonials  and 
btne-deet$9U9,  and  always  a  lawyer  at  their 
elbow,  nnder  the  name  of  a  seoretaiy,  a  curate 
pzcloded  from  one  diocese  is  excluded  from 
alL  His  remedy  is  an  appeal  to  the  archbishop 
fron  the  bishop ;  his  worldly  goods,  however, 
amount  to  ten  pounds ;  he  never  was  in  Lonr 
d>n ;  he  dreads  snch  a  tribunal  as  an  arch- 
bishop— ^he  thinks,  perhaps,  in  time,  the  bishop 
may  be  softened— >if  he  is  compelled  to  restore 
bim,  the  emnity  will  be  immortaL  It  would 
be  just  as  rational  to  give  to  a  frog  or  a  rabbit* 
apoB  which  the  physician  is  about  to  experi^ 
ment,  an  appe^  to  the  Zoological  Society,  as 
to  give  to  a  country  curate  an  appeal  to  the 
archbishop  against  his  purple  oppressor. 

The  errors  of  the  bill  are  a  public  concern-^ 
the  injustice  of  the  bill  is  a  private  concern. 
Gire  us  our  patronage  for  life.*  Treat  the 
cathedrals  all  alike,  with  the  same  measure  of 
justice.  Don't  divide  livings  in  the  patronage 
of  present  incumbents  without  their  consent— 
or  do  the  same  with  all  livings.  If  these  points 
are  attended  to  in  the  forthcoming  bill,-  tUl  rom- 
jdaint  ofw^aimeu  and  w^uitice  will  be  at  on  eiuL 
I  shall  still  think,  that  the  commissioners  have 
been  very  rash  and  indiscreet,  that  they  have 
evinced  a  contempt  for  existing  institutions, 
di.i  a  spirit  of  destruction  which  will  be 
ccpied  to  the  life  hereafter,  by  commissioners 
of  a  rery  different  description.  Bishops  live 
in  high  places  with  high  people,  or  with  little 
people  who  depend  upon  theni.  They  walk 
delicately,  like  Agag.  They  hear  only  one 
sort  of  conversation,  and  avoid  bold^  reckless 
men,  as  a  lady  veils  herself  ft'om  rough  breezes. 
I  am  half  inclined  to  think,  sometiraiesy  that 
the  bishop-commissioners  really  think  that 
they  ore  finally  settling  the  church ;  that  the 
House  of  Lords  will  be  open  to  the  bench  for 
a^s;  and  fiiat  many  archbishops  ia  succes* 
sioii  will  eBJoy  their  fifteen  thousand  pounds  a 
jtzt  in  Lambed  I  wish  I  could  do  for  the 
bishop-commissioners  what  bis  mother  did  for 
^neas,  ift  tihe  last  days  of  Troy  :— 

*  Omneni  qoar  nanc  obtfncfv  fnetttl' 
Mortale*  taebetat  viiai  tabl^  ei  aunlda  cireuni 
CktifBt*  Mtben  eriplam. 
Apparent  dins  foelei,"  A«.  ice. 

k  is  oninoins  for  liberty,  when  Sydney  and 
Rassell  cannot  agree;  but  Wh€fn  Lond  John 
Rassell,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  said,  that 
ve  showed  no  disposition  to  make  any  sacri- 
nces  for  the  good  of  the  church,  I  took  the 
liberty  to  remind  that  excellent  person  that  he 
must  first  of  all  prove  it  to  be  for  the  good  of 
the  church  that  our  patronage  should  be  taken 
away  by  the  bishops,  and  then  he  might  find 
lanlt  with  us  for  not  consenting  to  the  sacrifice. 

I  have  little  or  no  personal  nor  pecuniary 
interest  in  these  things,  and  have  made  all 
possible  exertion  (as  two  or  three  persons  in 

*  Tbi«  has  now  been  liren  to  iu. 


the  power  well  know)  that  they  should  no 
come  before  the  public.  I  have  no  son  sn, 
son-in-law  in  the  ohurch,  for  whom  I  want  an jr 
patronage.  If  I  were  youne  enough  to  survive 
any  incumbeat  of  8t  Paul  s,  my  own  pre  er* 
meiit  is  too  agreeably  circumstanced  to  make 
it  at  idl  probable  I  should  avail  myself  of  the 
opportunity^  I  am  a  sincere  advocate  for 
church  reform;  but  I  think  it  very  possible, 
and  even  very  easy,  to  have  removed  all  odium 
from  the  establishment  in  a  much  less  violent 
and  revolutionary  manner,  without  committing 
or  attempting  such  flagrant  acts  of  injustice, 
and  without  leaving  behind  an  odious  court  of 
inquisition,  which  will  inevitably  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  single  individual,  and  will  be  an 
eternal  source  of  vexation,  jealousy,  and 
change.  I  give  sincere  credit  to  the  commis- 
sioners for  good  intentions — how  can  such 
men  have  intended  any  thing  but  good  ?  And 
I  firmly  believe  that  they  are  hardly  conscious 
of  the  extraordinary  predilection  they  have 
shown  for  bishops  in  all  their  proceedings ;  it 
is  like  those  errors  in  tradesmen's  bills  of 
which  the  retail  arithmetician  is  really  uncon- 
scious, but  which,  somehow  or  another,  always 
happen  to  be  in  his  own  favour.  Such  men 
as  the  commissioners  do  not  say  this  patronage 
belongs  justly  to  the  cathedrads,  and  we  will 
take  it  away  unjustly  for  ourselves ;  but,  after 
the  manner  of  human  nature,  a  thousand  weak 
reasons  prevail^  which  would  have  no  efiect, 
if  self-interest  were  not  concerned;  they  are 
practising  a  deception  on  themselves,  and  sin- 
cerely believe  they  are  doing  right.  When  I 
talk  of  spoil  and  plunder,  I  do  not  speak  of  the 
intention,  but  of  Uie  effect,  and  the  precedent 

Still  the  commissioners  are  on  the  eve  of 
entailing  an  immense  evil  upon  the  countr}'. 
and  unfortunately,  they  have  gone  so  far,  that 
it  is  necessary  they  should  ruin  the  cathedrals^ 
to  preserve  their  character  for  consistency. 
They  themselves  have  been  frightened  a  great 
deal  too  much  by  the  mob;  have  overlooked 
the  chances  in  their  favour  produced  by  delay ; 
have  been  afraid  of  being  suspected  (as  tories) 
of  not  doing  enough ;  and  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  hurried  on  by  the  constitutional 
impetuosity  of  one  man,  who  cannot  be  brought 
to  believe  that  wisdom  often  consists  in  leav* 
iag  alone,  standing  still  and  doing  nothing. 
From  the  joint  operation  of  all  these  causes,, 
all  the  cathedrals  of  England  will,  in  a  few 
weeks,  be  knocked  about  our  ears.  You,  Mr. 
Archdeacon  Singleton,  will  sit  like  Cains 
Marius  onthemins,  and  we  shall  lose  for  ever 
the  wisest  scheme  for  securing  a  well-educated 
clergy  upon  the  most  economical  terms,  and 
for  preventing  that  low  fanaticism  which  is 
the  greatest  curse  upon  human  happiness,  and 
the  greatest  enemy  of  true  religion.  We  shall 
have  all  the  evils  of  an  establishment,  and 
none  of  its  good. 

You  tell  me  I  shall  be  laughed  at  as  a  rich 
and  overgrown  churchman ;  be  it  so.  I  have 
been  laughed  at  a  hundred  times  in  my  life, 
and  care  little  or  nothing  about  it.  If  I  am 
well  provided  for  now— I  have  had  my  full 
share  of  the  blanks  in  the  lottery  as  the  prizes. 
Till  thirty  years  of  age  I  never  received  a 
farthing  from  the  church ;  then  50/.  per  anrnm 
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for  two  years — ^then  nothing  for  ten  years- 
then  600^  per  annum,  increased  for  two  or 
three  years  to  800/.,  till,  in  my  grand  climac- 
teric, I  was  made  canon  of  St  Panl's ;  and 
before  that  period,  I  had  built  a  parsonage- 
house  with  farm  offices  for  a  large  farm,  which 
cost  me  4,000/.,  and  had  reclaimed  another 
from  ruins  at  the  expense  of  2,000/.  A  lawyer, 
or  a  physician  in  good  practice,  would  smile 
at  this  picture  of  great  ecclesiastical  wealth, 
and  yet  I  am  considered  as  a  perfect  monster 
Oi  ecclesiastical  prosperity. 

I  should  be  very  sorry  to  giTC  offence  to  the 
dignified  ecclesiastics  who  are  in  the  commis- 
sion ;  I  hope  they  will  allow  for  the  provoca^ 
tion,  if  I  have  been  a  little  too  warm  in  the 
defence  of  St.  Paul's,  which  I  have  taken  a 
solemn  oath  to  defend.  I  was  at  school  and 
college  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
fifty-three  years  ago  be  knocked  me  down  with 
the  chess-board  fOr  check-mating  him — and 
now  he  is  attempting  to  take  away  my  patron- 
age. I  believe  these  are  the  only  two  acts 
of  violence  he  ever  committed  in  his  life :  the 
interval  has  been  one  of  gentleness,  kindness, 
and  the  most  amiable  and  high-principled 
courtesy  to  his  clergy.  For  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  I  feel  an  affectionate  respect— the 
result  of  that  invariable  kindness  I  have  re- 
ceived from  him :  and  who  can  see  the  Bishop 
of  London  without  admiring  his  superior  ta- 
lents--being  pli  ased  with  his  society,  without 
admitting  that,  upon  the  whole,*  the  public  is 
benefited  by  his  ungovernable  passion  for 
business ;  and  ^thout  receiving  the  constant 
workings  of  a  really  good  heart,  as  an  atone- 
ment for  the  occasional  excesses  of  an  impe- 
tuous disposition !  I  am  quite  sure  if  the  tables 
had  been  turned,  and  if  it  had  been  his  lot,  as 
a  canon,  to  fight  against  the  encroachments  of 
bishops,  that  he  would  have  made  as  stout  a 
defence  as  I  have  done — ^the  only  difference  is 
that  he  would  have  done  it  with  much  greater 
talent 

As  for  my  friends  the  whigs,  I  neither  wish 
to  offend  them  nor  any  body  else.  I  consider 
myself  to  be  as  good  a  whig  as  any  amongst 
them.  I  .was  a  whig  before  many  of  them 
were  bom-— and  while  some  of  them  were 
tories  and  waverers.  I  have  always  turned 
out  to  fight  their  battles,  and  when  I  saw  no 
other  clergyman  turn  out  but  myself— and  this 
in  times  before  liberality  was  well  recompensed, 

•  I  have  heard  that  the  Bishop  of  London  omployt  eight 
houn  per  day  in  the  flrovemroent  of  hlc  diocese— in  which 
■o  part  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America  is  included.  The 
world  is,  I  believe,  taking  one  day  with  another,  go- 
rtrned  in  about  a  third  of  that  thne. 


and  therefore  in  fashion,  when  the  imaUesl 

appearance  of  it  seemed  to  condemn  achnrcb- 

man  to  the  grossest  of  obloquy,  and  the  mosi 

hopeless  poverty.    It  may  suit  the  purpose  of 

the  ministers  to  flatter  the  bench ;  it  does  not 

suit  mine.    I  do  not  choose  in  my  old  age  to 

be  tossed  as  a  prey  to  the  bishops ;  I  have  ooi 

deserved  this  of  my  whig  friends.     I  koov 

very  well  there  can  be  no  justice  for  deans  asd 

chapters,  and  that  the  momentary  lords  of  the 

earth  will  receive  our  statement  with  derision 

and  |»erti^fage— the  great  principle  which  is 

now  called  in  for  the  government  of  mankiml 

Nobody  admires  the  general  conduct  of  the 

whig  administration  more  than  I  do.   IVt 

have  conferred,  in  their  domestic  policy,  the 

most  striking  benefits  on  the  country.  To 

say  that  there  is  no  risk  in  what  they  bare 

done  is  mere  nonsense — ^there  is  great  risk; 

and  all  honest  men  must  balance  to  counteract 

it — ^holding  back  as  firmly  down  hill  as  th€j 

pulled  vigorously  up  hill.    Still,  great  as  the 

risk  is,  it  was  worth  while  to  incur  it  in  the 

poor-law  bill,  in  the  tithe  bill,  in  the  corporap 

tion  bill,  and  in  the  circumscription  of  the 

Irish  Protestant  Church.    In  all  these  matters, 

the  whig  ministry,  aAer  the  heat  of  party  is 

over,  and  when  Joseph  Hume   and  Wilson 

Croker*  are  powdered  into  the  dust  of  death, 

will  gain  great  and  deserved  fame.    In  the 

question  of  the  church  commission  they  hare 

behaved  with  the  grossest  injustice ;  delighted 

to  see  this  temporary  delirium  of  archbi^ops 

and  bishops,  scarcely  believing  their  ejer, 

and  carefully  suppressing  their  laughter,  when 

they  saw  these  eminent  conservatives  lajinc 

about  them  with  the  fury  of  Mr.  Tyler  or  Mr. 

Straw ;  they  have  taken  the  greatest  care  not 

to  disturb  them,  and  to  give  them  no  offence: 

**  Do  as  you  like,  my  lords,  with  the  chapters 

and  the  parochial  clergy ;  you  will  find  sone 

pleasing  morsels  in  the  ruins  of   the  ea!he- 

drals.    Keep  for  yourselves   any  thing  yoB 

like — ^whateveris  agreeable  to  yov  cannot  be 

unpleasant  to  us."    In  tlie  mean  time,  the  old 

friends  of,  and  the  old  sufferers  for,  liberty,  do 

not  understand  this  new  meanness,  and  are 

not  a  little  astoraished  to  find  their  leaders 

prostrate  on  iheir  knees  before  the  lords  <^  the 

church,  and  to  receive  no  other  answer  from 

them  than  that,  if  they  are  disturbed  in  dieir 

adulation,  they  will  immediately  resign ! 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  with  sincere  goot 
will  and  respect,  yours, 

Stbitbt  Svira. 


•  I  meant  no  harm  bv  the  eompariaom  Vnt  1 
two  bitter  enemien  by  tt. 
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SECOND  LETTER  TO  ARCHDEACON  SINGLETON. 


Mt  BS^m  Sib, 
It  is  a  long  time  since  yon  heard  from  me, 
and  ia  the  mean  time  the  poor  Church  of  £sg« 
iaod  has  been  trembling,  from  the  bishop  who 
atteth  upon  the  throne,  to  the  carate  who  rideth 
upon  the  hackney  horse.  I  began  writing  on 
tke  sabject  to  avoid  bursting  from  indignation ; 
and,  as  it  is  not  my  habit  to  recede,  I  will  go 
o&  till  the  Church  of  England  is  eiUier  up  or 
(iowiH-semianimous  on  its  back,  or  vigorous 
on  its  legs. 

Two  or  three  persons  have  said  to  m^~ 
"Wliy,  after  writing  an  entertaining  and  sue- 
cessfU  letter  to  Archdeacon  Singleton,  do  you 
rentore  upon  another,  in  which  yon  may  pro* 
bablj  iail,  and  be  weak  or  stupid  1"  All  this 
I  utterly  despise ;  I  write  upon  these  matters 
not  to  be  entertaining,  but  because  the  subjects 
are  very  important,  and  because  I  hare  strong 
opinions  upon  them.  If  what  I  write  is  likei^ 
so  much  the  better ;  but  liked  or  net  liked,  sold 
or  not  sold,  Wilson  Crockered  or  not  Wilson 
Crockered,  I  will  write.  If  you  ask  me  who 
excites  me,  I  answer  you,  it  is  that  judge  who 
stirs  good  thoughts  in  honest  heart^^under 
whose  warrant  1  impeach  the  wrong,  and  by 
whose  help  I  hope  to  chastise  it. 

There  are,  in  most  cathedrals,  two  sorts  of 
prebendaries — ^the  one  resident,  the  other  non- 
resident It  is  proposed  by  the  chufch  com* 
mission  to  abolish  all  the  prebendaries  of  the 
Utter  and  many  of  the  former  class ;  and  it  is 
the  prebendaries  of  the  former  class,  the  resi- 
dent prebendaries,  whom  I  wish  to  save. 

The  non-resident  prebendaries  never  come 
aear  the  (»aUhedral ;  they  are  just  like  so  many 
country  gentlemen ;  Uie  difference  is,  that  their 
amintments  are  elective,  not  hereditary. 
Thfj  have  houses,  manors,  lands,  and  every 
appendage  of  territorial  wealth  and  import- 
ance, 'nieir  value  is  very  different  I  have 
one,  Neasdon,  near  Wiilesdon,  which  consists 
of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land,  worth  a  few 
shillings  per  annumi  but  animated  by  the 
harden  of  repairing  a  bridge,  which  some- 
times costs  the  unfortunate  prebendary  fifty 
or  sixty  pounds.  There  are  other  non-resi- 
dent prebendaries,  however,  of  great  value; 
and  one,  I  believe,  which  would  be  worth,  if 
the  years  or  lives  were  run  out,  from  40,000/. 
to  60/^002.  per  annum. 

Not  oaly  6o  these  prebendaries  do  nothing, 
and  are  never  seen,  but  the  existence  of  the 
preferment  is  hardly  known ;  and  the  abolition 
of  the  preferment,  therefore,  would  not  in  any 
degree  lessen  the  temptation  to  enter  Into  the 
church,  while  the  mass  of  these  preferments 
would  maUce  an  important  fund  for  the  im- 
provement of  small  livings.  The  residentiary 
prebendaries,  on  the  contrary,  perform  all  the 
services  of  the  cathedral  church :  their  ezist- 
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ence  is  known,  their  preferment  coveted^  and 
to  get  a  stall,  and  to  be  preceded  by  men  with 
silver  rods,  is  the  bait  which  the  ambitious 
squire  is  perpetually  holding  out  to  his  second 
son.  What  prebenduy  is  next  to  come  into 
residence,  is  as  important  a  topic  to  the  cathe> 
dral  town,  and  ten  miles  around  it,  as  what 
the  evening  or  morning  star  may  be  to  the  as- 
tronomer. I  will  venture  to  say,  there  is  not 
a  man  of  good  humour,  sense,  and  worth, 
within  ten  miles  of  Worcester,  who  does  not 
hail  the  rising  of  Archdeacon  Singleton  in  the 
horizon  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  events 
of  the  year.  If  such  sort  of  preferments  are 
extinguished,  a  very  serious  evil  (as  I  have 
often  said  beifore)  is  done  to  the  church— -the 
service  becomes  unpopular,  further  spoliation 
is  dreaded,  the  whole  system  is  considered  to 
be  altered  and  degraded,  capital  is  withdrawn 
from  the  church,  and  no  one  enters  into  the 
profession  but  the  sons  of  farmers  and  little 
tradesmen,  who  would  be  footmen  if  they  were 
not  vicars— -or  figure  on  the  coach-box  if  they 
were  not  lecturing  from  the  pulpit 

But  what  a  practical  rebuke  to  the  commit 
sioners,  after  all  their  plans  and  consultationa 
and  carvings  of  cathedral  preferment,  to  leave 
it  integral,  and  untouched !  It  is  some  com- 
fort, however,  to  me,  to  think  that  the  persons 
of  all  others  to  whom  this  preservation  of  ca- 
thedral property  would  give  the  greatest  j^eap 
sure,  are  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners 
themselves.  Can  any  one  believe  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  the  Bishop  of 
London,  really  wishes  for  the  confiscation  of 
any  cathedral  property,  or  that  they  were 
driven  to  it  by  any  thing  but  fear,  mingled, 
perhaps,  with  a  little  vanity  of  playing  the  part 
of  great  reformers  ?  They  cannot,  of  course, 
say  for  ^emselves  what  I  say  for  them;  but 
of  what  is  really  passing  in  the  ecclesiastical 
minds  of  these  great  personages,  I  have  no 
more  doubt  than  I  have  of  what  passes  in  the 
mind  of  the  prisoner  when  the  prosecutor  re» 
commends  and  relents,  and  the  judge  says  he 
shall  attend  to  the  recommendation. 

What  harm  does  a  prebend  do,  in  a  politico* 
economical  point  of  view  1  The  alienation  ot 
the  property  for  three  lives,  or  twenty-one 
years,  and  the  almost  certainty  that  the  tenant 
has  of  renewing,  give  him  sufficient  interest 
in  the  soil  for  all  purposes  of  cultivation,*  and 
a  lonj^  series  of  elected  clergymen  is  rather 

*  The  church,  It  has  been  urgfed,  do  not  plant— they  d« 
not  extend  their  woode}  bat  almost  ell  cathedrals  pos- 
sess woods,  and  regularly  plant  a  sueeession,  so  as  to 
keep  them  up.  A  sinfle  evening  of  dice  and  haxard  does 
not  doom  their  woods  to  sudden  destruction;  a  IMh 
tenant  does  not  cut  down  all  the  timber  to  make  the 
most  of  his  etute ;  the  woods  of  ecclesiastical  bodies  are 
managed  upon  a  fixed  and  settled  plan,  and  considerinf 
the  sudden  prodigalities  of  laymen,  I  shoild  not  be  aflraic 
of  a  coropariBon. 
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more  likely  to  produce  valuable  members  of 
the  community  than  a  long  series  of  begotten 
squires.  Take,  for  instance,  the  cathedral  of 
Bristol,  the  whole  estates  of  which  are  about 
equal  to  keeping  a  pack  of  fox-hounds.  If  this 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  a  country  gentleman ; 
instead  of  precentor,  succentor,  dean,  and 
canons,  and  sexton,  you  would  have  had 
huntsman,  whipper-in,  dog-feeders,  and  stop- 
pers of  earths ;  the  old  squire  full  of  foolish 
opinions,  and  fermented  liquids,  and  a  young 
gentleman  of  gloves,  waistcoats  and  pantap 
loons :  and  how  many  generations  might  it  be 
before  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  noodles 
would  produce  such  a  man  as  Professor  Lee, 
one  of  the  prebendaries  of  Bristol,  and  by  far 
the  most  eminent  oriental  scholar  in  Europe  ? 
The  same  argument  might  be  applied  to  every 
cathedral  in  England.  How  many  hundred 
coveys  of  squires  would  it  take  to  supply  as 
much  knowledge  as  is  condensed  in  the  heads 
of  Dr.  Copplestone  or  Mr.  Taite,  of  8l  Paul's  1 
and  what  a  strange  thing  it  is  that  such  a  man 
as  Lord  John  Russell,  the  whig  leader,  should 
be  so  squirrel-minded  as  to  wish  for  a  move- 
ment without  object  or  end !  Saving  there  can 
be  nolte,  for  it  is  merely  taking  from  one  ec- 
clesiastic to  give  it  to  another ;  public  clamour, 
to  which  the  best  men  must  sometimes  yield, 
does  not  require  it:  and  so  far  from  doing  any 
good,  it  would  be  a  source  of  infinite  mischief 
to  the  establishment 

If  you  were  to  gather  a  parliament  of  curates 
on  the  hottest  Sunday  in  the  year,  aAer  all  the 
services,  sermons,  burials,  and  baptisms  of  the 
day  were  over,  and  to  offer  them  such  increase 
of  salary  as  would  be  produced  by  the  confis- 
cation of  the  cathedral  property,  I  am  con- 
vinced they  would  reject  the  measure,  and 
prefer  splendid  hope,  and  the  expectation  of 
good  fortune  in  advanced  life,  to  the  trifling 
improvement  of  poverty  which  such  a  fund 
could  afford.  Charles  James,  of  London,  was 
a  curate;  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  a 
curate;  almost  every  rose-and-shovel  man  has 
been  a  curate  in'  his  time.  AH  curates  hope 
to  draw  great  prizes. 

I  am  surprised  it  does  not  strike  the  moun- 
taineers how  very  much  the  great  emoluments 
of  the  church  are  flung  open  to  the  lowest 
ranks  of  the  community.  Butchers,  bakers, 
publicans,  schoolmasters,  are  perpetually 
seeing  their  children  -  elevated  to  the  mitre. 
Let  a  respectable  baker  drive  through  the  city 
from  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  let  him 
cast  an  eye  on  the  battlements  of  Northumber- 
land House,  has  his  little  muffin-faced  son  the 
smallest  chance  of  getting  in  among  the  Per- 
cies,  enjoying  a  share  of  their  luxury  and 
splendour,  and  of  chasing  the  deer  with  hound 
and  horn  upon  the  Cheviot  Hills  t  But  let 
him  drive  his  alum-steeped  loaves  a  little 
farther,  till  he  reaches  St  Paul's  churchyard, 
and  all  his  thoughts  are  changed  when  he  sees 
that  beautiful  fabric ;  it  is  not  impossible  that 
his  little  penny  roll  may  be  introduced  into 
that  splendid  oven.  Young  Crumpet  is  sent 
to  school — stakes  to  his  books-^spends  the 
best  years  of  his  life,  as  all  eminent  English- 
men do,  in  making  Latin  verses — knows  that 
ihp  erum  in  cnim-pet  is  long,  and  the  pet  short 


— goes  to  the  University — gets  a  prixe  for  at 
Essay  on  the  Dispersion  of  the  Jew»— takes 
orders — ^becomes  a  bishop's  chaplain— has  a 
young  nobleman  for  his  pupil — ^publishes  an 
useless  classic,  and  a  serious  caU  to  the  an* 
converted — ^and  then  goes  through  the  Elysian 
translations  of  prebendary,  dean,  prelate,  and 
the  long  train  of  purple,  profit,  and  power. 

It  wiU  not  do  to  leave  only  four  persons  in 
each  cathedral,  upon  the  supposition  that  soch 
a  number  will  be  sufllcient  for  all  the  men  of 
real  merit  who  ought  to  enjoy  such  prefer- 
ment; we  ought  to  have  a  steady  confidence 
that  the  men  of  real  merit  will  always  bear  a 
small  proportion  to  the  whole  number;  sad 
that  in  proportion  as  the  whole  number  is  lei- 
sened,  the  zmmber  of  men  of  merit  jffovided 
for  will  be  lessened  also.  If  it  were  quite  cer- 
tain that  ninety  persons  wotild  be  selected,  the 
most  remarkable  for  conduct,  piety,  and  leun- 
ing,  ninety  offices  might  be  sufficient;  but  cat 
of  these  ninety  are  to  be  taken  tutors  to  dukes 
and  marquises,  paid  in  this  way  by  the  pubUc; 
bishop's  chaplains,  running  tame  about  the 
palace;  elegant  clergymen,  of  small  under* 
standing,  who  have  made  themselves  accept- 
able in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  mitre  1 
Billingsgate  controversialists,  who  have  tossed 
and  gordl  an  Unitarian.  So  that  there  remaia 
but  a  few  rewards  for  men  of  real  merit— yet 
these  rewards  do  infinite  good;  and  in  this 
mixed,  checkered  way,  human  affairs  are  coa- 
ducted. 

No  man  at  the  beginning  of  the  reform  eonld 
tell  to  what  excesses  the  new  power  eonfened 
upon  the  multitude  would  carry  them ;  it  wu 
not  safe  for  a  clergyman  to  appear  in  the 
streets.  I  bought  a  blue  coat,  and  did  not 
despair  in  time  of  looking  like  a  layman.  All 
this  is  passed  over.  Men  are  returned  to  dieir 
senses  upon  the  subject  of  the  church,  and  1 
utterly  deny  that  there  is  any  public  fceliag 
whatever  which  calls  for  the  destruction  of  the 
resident  prebends.  Lord  John  Russell  has 
pruned  the  two  luxuriant  bishoprics,  and  has 
abolished  pluralities:  he  has  made  a  very 
material  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  chnich 
not  enough  to  please  Joseph  Huntie,  and  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  but  enough  to  satisfy 
every  reasonable  and  moderate  man,  aad, 
therefore,  enough  to  satisfy  himself.  What 
another  generation  may  choose  to  do,  is 
another  question :  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  enough  has  been  done  for  the  present 

Viscount  Melbourne  declared  himself  quite 
satisfied  with  the  church  as  it  Is ;  hut  if  the 
public  had  any  desire  to  alter  it,  they  might  do 
as  they  pleased.  He  might  have  sa^  the 
same  thing  of  the  monarchy,  or  of  any  ether 
of  our  institutions ;  and  there  is  in  the  declan- 
tion  a  permissiveness  and  good  humour  whieb, 
in  public  men,  have  seldom  been  exceeded. 
Carelessness,  however,  is  but  a  poor  imitation 
of  genius,  and  the  formation  of  a  wise  and 
well-reflected  plan  of  reform  conduces  more  to 
the  lasting  fame  of  a  minister  than  thai  aAeeted 
contempt  of  duty  which  every  man  sees  to  be 
mere  vanity,  and  a  vanity  of  no  very  high 
description. 

But,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  our  viseoual 
is  somewhat  of  an  impostor.     Everr  thii^ 
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about  Mm  seems  to  betoken  careless  desola- 
Qon:  any  one  would  suppose  from  his  man- 
oer  that  he  was  playing  at  chnck-farthing 
with  human  happiness;  that  he  was  always 
on  the  heel  of  pastime ;  that  he  would  giggle 
avay  the  great  charter,  and  decide  by  the 
method  of  tee-totum  whether  my  lords  the 
bishops  should  or  should  not  retain  their  seats 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  All  this  is  the  mere 
ranity  of  surprising,  and  making  us  believe 
that  he  can  play  with  kingdoms  as  other  men 
can  with  nine-pins.  Instead  of  this  lofty  nebulo, 
this  miracle  of  moral  and  intellectual  felicities, 
he  is  nothing  more  Uian  a  sensible,  honest 
man,  who  means  to  do  his  duty  to  the  sove- 
reign and  to  the  country :  instead  of  being  the 
ignorant  man  he  pretends  to  be,  before  he 
meets  the  deputation  of  tallow-chandlers  in  the 
morning,  he  sits  up  half  the  night  talking  with 
Thomas  Young  about  melting  and  skimming, 
and  then,  though  he  has  acquired  knowledge 
enough  to  work  off  a  whole  vat  of  prime  Leices- 
ter tallow,  he  pretends  next  morning  not  to 
Imow  the  difference  between  a  dip  and  a 
mould.  In  the  same  way,  when  he  has  been 
employed  in  reading  acts  of  Parliament,  he 
wonld  persuade  you  that  he  has  been  reading 
C^ifAona  on  tke  BeaiUudts,  or  PickUr  on  tht  Nine 
D^^uvit  Pwntu  Neither  can  I  allow  to  this 
minister  (however  he  may  be  irritated  by  the 
denial)  the  extreme  merit  of  indifference  to  the 
consequences  of  his  measures.  I  believe  him 
to  be  conscientiously  alive  to  the  good  or  evil 
that  he  is  doing,  and  that  his  caution  has  more 
than  once  arrested  the  gigantic  projects  of  the 
LjcnivQs  of  the  Lower  House.  I  am  sorry  to 
hurt  any  man's  feelings,  and  to  brush  away 
the  magnificent  fabric  of  levity  and  gaiety  he 
has  reared;  but  I  accuse  our  minister  of 
honesty  and  diligence ;  I  deny  that  he  is  care- 
less or  rash :  he  is  nothing  more  than  a  man 
of  good  understanding,  and  good  principle, 
disguised  in  the  eternal  and  somewhat  weari- 
some affectation  of  a  political  rou^. 

One  of  the  most  foolish  circumstances  at- 
tending this  destruction  of  cathedral  property, 
is  &e  great  sacrifice  of  the  patronage  of  the 
crown;  the  crown  gives  up  eight  prebends  of 
HTestminster,  two  at  Worcester,  1,6002.  per 
annnm  at  St.  Paul's,  two  prebends  at  Bristol, 
and  a  great  deal  of  other  preferment  all  over 
(he  kingdom;  and  this  at  a  moment  when  such 
extraordlnaiy  power  has  been  suddenly  con- 
ferred upon  the  people,  and  when  every  atom 
cf  power  and  patronage  ought  to  be  husbanded 
for  the  crown«  A  prebend  of  Westminster  for 
BJ  second  son  would  soften  the  Catos  of 
ComhiU,  and  lull  the  Gracchi  of  the  metropo- 
litan boroughs!  Lives  there  a  man  so  absurd 
as  to  suppose  that  government  can  be  carried 
on  without  those  gentle  allurements?  You 
may  as  well  attempt  to  poultice  off  the  humps 
of  a  camel's  back,  as  to  cure  mankind  of  these 
little  corruptions. 

I  am  terribly  alarmed  by  a  committee  of 
cathedrals  now  sitting  in  London,  and  plan- 
ning a  petition  to  the  legislature  to  be  l^eard 
by  counseL  They  will  take  such  high  ground, 
snd  talk  a  language  so  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  feelings  of  the  age  about  church  pro- 
xtty,  that  I  am  much  sSraid  they  will  do  more 


harm  than  good.  In  the  time  of  Lord  Georg 
Gordon's  riots,  the  Guards  said  they  did  not 
care  for  the  mob,  if  the  gentlemen  volunteers 
behind  would  be  so  good  as  not  to  hold  their 
muskets  in  such  a  dangerous  manner.  I  don't 
care  for  popular  clamour,  and  think  it  might 
now  be  defied;  but  I  confess  the  gentlemen 
volunteers  alarm  me.  They  have,  unfortunately 
too,  collected  their  addresses,  and  published 
them  in  a  single  volume ! ! ! 

I  should  like  to  know  how  many  of  our  in- 
stitutions at  this  moment,  besides  the  cathe- 
drals, are  under  notice  of  destruction.  I  will, 
before  I  finish  my  letter,  endeavour  to  procure 
a  list ;  in  the  mean  time  I  will  give  you  the 
bill  of  fare  with  which  the  last  session  opened, 
and  I  think  that  of  1838  will  not  be  less  copious. 
But  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1837,  when  1 
addressed  my  first  letter  to  you,  this  was  the 
state  of  our  intended  changes  >— The  law  of 
cop3rright  was  to  be  recreated  by  Serjeant 
Talfourd ;  church  rates  abolished  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  imprisonment  for  debt  by  the  at* 
tomey-general ;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
kindly  undertook  to  destroy  all  the  cathedrals, 
and  Mr.  Grote  was  to  arrange  our  voting  by 
ballot;  the  septennial  act  was  to  be  repealed 
by  Mr.  Williams,  corn  laws  abolished  by  Mr 
Clay,  and  the  House  of  Lords  reformed  by  Mr. 
Ward;  Mr.  Hume  remodelled  county  rates, 
Mr.  Ewart  put  an  end  to  primogeniture,  and 
Mr.  Tooke  took  away  the  exclusive  privileges 
of  Dublin,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge ;  Thomas 
Buncombe  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  proxies  of 
the  lords,  and  Serjeant  Prime  to  turn  the  uni- 
versities topsy-turvy.  Well  may  it  be  said 
that 

"  Man  ne^er  contlnueth  in  one  stay." 

See  how  men  accustom  themselves  to  large 
and  perilous  changes,  "^en  years  ago,  if  a 
cassock  or  a  hassock  had  been  taken  from  the 
establishment,  the  current  of  human  affairs 
would  have  been  stopped  till  restitution  had 
been  made.  In  a  fortnight's  time,  Lord  John 
Russell  is  to  take  possession  of,  and  to  re-parti- 
tion all  the  cathedrals  in  England ;  and  what 
a  prelude  for  the  young  queen's  coronation ! 
what  a  medal  for  Uie  august  ceremony ! — the 
fallen  Gothic  buildings  on  one  side  of  the  gold, 
the  young  Protestant  queen  on  the  other : — 

**  Victorim  EcclesUe  VictrU." 

And  then,  when  she  is  full  of  noble  devices,  and 
of  all  sorts  enchantingly  beloved,  and  amid  the 
solemn  swell  of  music,  when  her  heart  beats 
happily,  and  her  eyes  look  majesty,  she  turns 
them  on  the  degraded  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
and  shudders  to  see  she  is  stalking  to  the  throne 
of  her  Protestant  ancestors  over  the  broken 
altars  of  God. 

Now,  remember,  I  hate  to  overstate  my  case. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  destruction  of  cathedrals 
will  put  an  end  to  railroads :  I  believe  that  good 
mustard  and  cress,  sown  after  Lord  John's  bill 
is  passed,  will,  if  duly  watered,  continue  to 
grow.  I  do  not  say  that  the  country  has  no 
fight t  after  the  death  of  individual  incumbents, 
to  do  what  they  nropose  to  do ; — ^I  merely  say 
that  it  is  inexpedient,  uncalled  for,  and  mi^ 
chievous — that  the  lower  clergy,  for  whos«^ 
sake  it  is  proposed  to  be  done,  do  rot  desire 
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it— ^at  tiie  bishop  eoramissioneTS,  who  pro- 
posed it,  would  be  heartily  glad  if  it  was  put 
an  end  to— -that  it  will  lower  the  character  of 
those  who  enter  into  the  chureh,  and  accustom 
the  English  people  to  laige  and  dangerous  con« 
fiscations :  and  I  would  not  hare  gentlemen  of 
the  money-bags,  and  of  wheat  and  bean  land, 
foiiget  that  the  church  means  many  other  things 
than  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  a  discourse  of 
iiTe-and-twenty  minutes'  duration  on  the  Sab- 
bath. It  means  a  check  to  the  conceited  rash- 
ness of  experimental  reasoners— an  adhesion 
to  old  moral  landmarks— ^an  attachment  to  the 
happiness  we  have  gained  from  tried  institu- 
tions, greater  than  th^  expectation  of  that 
which  is  promised  by  novelty  and  change. 
The  loud  cry  of  ten  thousand  teachers  of  jus- 
tice and  worship,  that  cry  which  masters  the 
Borgiat  and  Catitinei  of  the  world,  and  guards 
from  devastation  the  best  works  of  God- 
Mania  tMtaatar  roce  pn  oibMn 
DUicite  Justltlam  moaiti  et  noa  temnere  divos. 

In  spite  of  his  uplifted  chess-board,  I  cannot 
let  my  old  school-fellow,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  off,  without  harping  a  little  upon 
his  oath,  which  he  has  taken  to  preserve  the 
rights  and  property  of  the  church  of  Canter- 
bury :  I  am  quite  sure  so  truly  good  a  man,  as 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  believe  him  to 
be,  has  some  line  of  argument  by  which  he  de- 
fends himself;  but  till  I  know  it,  I  cannot  of 
course  say  I  am  convinced  by  it.  The  com- 
mon defence  for  breaking  oaths  is,  that  they 
are  contracts  made  with  another  party,  which 
Ihe  Creator  is  called  to  witness,  and  from 
which  the  s.wearer  is  absolved,  if  those  for 
whom  the  oath  is  taken  choose  to  release  him 
from  his  obligation.  With  whom,  then,  is  the 
contract  made  by  the  archbishop  1  Is  it  with 
the  community  at  Itrge  1  If  so,  nothing  but 
an  act  of  Parliament  (as  the  community  at 
large  have  no  other  organ)  could  absolve  him 
from  his  oath ;  but  three  years  before  any  act 
is  passed,  he  puts  his  name  to  a  plan  for 
taking  away  two-thirds  of  the  property  of  the 
church  of  Canterbury.  If  the  contract  is  not 
made  with  the  community  at  large,  but  with 
the  church  of  Canterbury,  every  member  of  it 
is  in  decided  hostility  to  his  scheme.  O'Con- 
nell  takes  an  oath  that  he  will  not  injure  nor 
destroy  the  Protestant  church ;  but  in  promot- 
ing the  destruction  of  some  of  the  Irish  bish- 
oprics, he  may  plead  that  he  is  sacrificing 
a  part  to  preserve  the  whole,  and  benefiting, 
not  injuring,  the  Protestant  establishment  But 
the  arohbishop  doe»  not  swear  to  a  general 
truth,  where  the  principle  may  be  preserved, 
though  there  is  an  apparent  deviation  from  the 
words ;  but  he  swears  to  a  very  narrow  and 
limited  oath,  that  he  will  not  alienate  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  church  of  Canterbury.  A  friend 
uf  mine  has  suggested  to  me  that  his  grace  has, 
perhaps,  forgotten  the  oath ;  bat  this  cannot  be, 
for  the  first  Protestant  in  Europe  of  course 
makes  a  memorandum  in  his  pocket-book  of 
all  the  oaths  he  takes  to  do,  or  to  abstain.  The 
oath,  however,  may  be  less  present  to  the  arch- 
biahop's  memory,  from  the  fact  of  his  not 
having  taken  the  oath  in  person,  but  by  the 
medium  of  a  gentleman  sent  down  by  the  coach 
10  »ake  it  for  him— a  practice  which,  though  I 


believe  it  to  have  been  long  estaUished  in  thi 
church,  surprised  me,  I  confess,  not  a  litdc^ 
A  proxy  to  vote,  if  you  please**a  proxy  to  con- 
sent to  arrangements  of  estates,  if  wanted;  bol 
a  proxy  sent  down  in  the  Canterbury  fly,  to 
take  the  Creator  to  witness  diat  the  arehbishop^ 
detained  in  town  by  business  or  pleasure,  will 
never  violate  that  foundation  of  piety  over 
which  he  presides—all  this  seems  to  me  an  &ct 
of  the  most  extraordinary  indolence  ever  re- 
corded in  history.  If  an  ecclesiestic,  not  s 
bishop,  may  express  any  opinion  on  the  refonss 
of  the  churoh,  I  recommend  that  archbishops 
and  bishops  should  take  no  more  oaths  by 
proxy ;  but  as  they  do  not  wait  upon  the  sove- 
reign or  the  prime  minister,  or  even  any  of 
the  cabinet,  by  proxy,  that  they  should  also 
perform  all  religious  acts  in  their  own  penon. 
This  practice  would  have  been  aboli^ed  in 
Lord  John's  first  bill,  if  other  grades  of  church* 
men  as  well  as  bishops  had  been  made  com- 
missioners.   But  the  motio 
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I  have  been  informed,  though  I  wiB  not  an- 
swer for  the  accuracy  of  the  information,  that 
this  vicarious  oath  is  like.r  to  produce  a  scene 
which  would  have  puzzled  the  Ducior  Dvl^ 
tantium.  The  attorney  who  took  the  oath  for 
the  archbishop,  is,  they  say,  seized  with  reli- 
gious horrors  at  the  approaching  confiscatioo 
of  Canterbury  properly,  and  has  in  vain  ten- 
dered back  his  05.  Sd.  for  taking  the  oath.  The 
archbishop  refuses  to  accept  it;  and  feeling 
himself  light  and  disencumbered,  wisely  keeps 
the  saddle  upon  the  back  of  the  writhing  and 
agonized  scrivener.  I  have  talked  it  over  with 
several  clergymen,  and  tlie  general  opinion  is, 
that  the  scrivener  will  suffer. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  great  opportn- 
nity  opens  itself  for  improving  the  discipline 
of  the  church,  by  means  of  those  chapters 
which  Lord  John  Russell*  is  so  anxious  to  de- 
stroy; divide  the  diocese  among  the  memherj 
of  the  chapter,  and  make  them  responsible  £br 
the  supenntendence  and  inspection  of  the 
clergy  in  their  various  divisions  under  the  su- 
preme control  of  the  bishop ;  by  a  few  addi- 
tions they  might  be  made  the  bishops'  council 
for  the  trial  of  delinquent  cleiigymeiu  They 
might  be  made  a  kind  of  college  for  the  gene- 
ral care  of  education  in  the  diocese,  and  ap- 

*  I  only  mention  Lord  John  RuMen**  name  so  oftea, 
because  the  manafemeat  of  the  church  neasaues  4^ 
volvea  upon  him.  Be  is,  beyond  all  conpariaoB,  tM 
ablest  man  in  the  whole  admioistimtion,  and  to  ssieh  a 
deeree  is  he  superior,  that  the  ROTernment  coald  vol 
exist  a  moment  without  him.  If  the  (breffa  aecivcary 
were  to  retire,  we  ahonld  do  lonfer  be  nibhUnf  omraelves 
into  disgrace  on  tlie  coast  of  Spain.  If  the  amiable  Load 
Glenelg  were  to  leave  ua,  we  should  feel  secure  la  our 
colonial  possessions.  If  Mr.  Sprinf  Rice  were  to  pi  Irte 
holy  orders,  freat  would  be  the  joj  of  tbe  three  per  euu. 
A  decent,  good-lookinc  head  of  the  f OTemneat  aifhi 
easily  enough  be  fttond  in  lieu  of  Viscount  Melboarae ; 
but  in  five  minutes  after  the  departure  of  Lord  Ma,  tbe 
whole  whig  goTemment  would  be  diswilnd  into  spufca 
of  liberality  and  splinters  of  relbrm.  There  are  six  re- 
markable men,  who,  in  diflbrent  methods  and  fa  dBftmc 
degrees*  are  now  aflbeting  the  intereats  of  this  ttmM- 
try— the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Jolm  RaaseO,  Lord 
Brougham,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  0*0m- 
nell.  Greater  powers  than  all  these  are  tlw  pU^m  ef 
the  English  people— the  great  mass  of  good  sease  and 
intelligence  diffbsed  among  thens— and  the  avasker  of 
those  who  have  something  to  lose,  and  have  •«(  ibt 
slightest  intention  of  losing  it. 
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Sited  U>  a  thousand  useful  purposes,  vhich 
novld  have  oeenrred  to  the  commissioners,  if 
mey  had  not  been  so  dreadfully  fhghtened, 
and  to  the  goyemment,  if  their  object  had  been, 
uot  to  please  the  dissenters,  bat  to  improve  the 
uiQich. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  has  lately  published 
ft  pamphlet  on  the  church  question.  His  lord- 
bkip  is  certainly  not  a  man  fall  of  felicities 
ud  facilities,  imitating  none,  and  inimitable 
\f!  any;  nor  does  he  work  with  infinite  agita* 
ktonof  wit  His  creation  has  blood  without 
bead,  bones  without  marrow,  eyes  without 
ipecalation.  He  has  the  art  of  saying  nothing 
iD  many  words  bevond  any  man  that  ever 
ixisted;  and  when  he  seems  to  have  made  a 
|)roposition,  he  is  so  dreadfully  frightened  at 
tt,  that  he  proceeds  as  quickly  as  possible,  in 
the  ensuing  sentence,  to  disconnect  the  subject 
and  the  predicate,  and  to  avert  the  dangers  he 
has  incurred :— but  as  he  is  a  bishop,  and  wilt 
be  therefore  more  read  than  I  am,  I  cannot 
pass  hira  oven  His  lordship  tells  us,  that  it 
vas  at  one  time  under  consideration  of  the 
eofflmissioners  whether  they  should  not  tax 
all  beiiefioes  above  a  certain  value,  in  order  to 
raise  a  fund  for  the  improvement  of  smaller 
Uviags;  and  his  lordship  adds,  with  the  great* 
est  innocence,  that  the  considerations  which 
principally  weighed  with  the  commissioners 
in  inducing  them  not  to  adopt  the  plan  of  taxa^ 
tioa,  was  Siat  they  understood  the  clergy  in 
getteral  to  be  decidedly  averse  to  it;  so  that 
the  plan  of  the  commission  was,  that  the 
greater  benefices  should  pay  to  the  little,  while 
the  bishops  themselves— 'the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  with  his  15,000^  a  year,  and  (he 
Bishop  of  London  with  his  10,000^  a  year — 
were  not  to  subscribe  a  single  farthing  for  that 
purpose.  Why  does  John,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
me&tioQ  these  distressing  schemes  of  the  com- 
mission, which  we  are  certain  would  have 
beea  met  with  a  general  yell  of  indignation 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  another? 
Surely  it  must  have  occurred  to  this  excellent 
prelate  that  the  bishops  would  have  been  com- 
pelled, by  mere  shame,  to  have  contributed  to 
the  fund  which  they  were  about  to  put  upon 
the  backs  of  the  more  opulent  parochial  clergy; 
sorely  a  moment's  reflection  must  have  taught 
them  that  the  safer  method  by  far  was  to  con- 
fiscate cathedral  property. 

The  idea  of  abandoning  this  taxation,  be- 
cause it  was  displeasing  to  the  clergy  at  large, 
is  not  unentertaining  as  applied  to  a  commis- 
sion who  treated  the  clergy  with  the  greatest 
contempt,  and  did  not  even  notice  the  com- 
munications from  cathedral  bodies  upon  the 
subject  of  the  most  serious  and  extensive 
coniiscations.* 

*  ITpon  thJt  ■ttUcct  I  think  ft  rifht  to  Introduee  the 
MIowinc  lett«n,  tin  flnt  of  which  wu  publitbed  Jw. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TIMES. 

**Blr,— 1  feel  it  to  be  eomtstant  with  my  duty,  u  Mcre- 
^  to  the  church  commiMionen,  to  notice  n.  statement 
nuoatint  from  »  quarter  which  would  eeem  to  give  it 
wnhenticfty— that,  ofeeven  chapter  memoriali  addrested 
^S^  ^nt,  the  receipt  of  one  was  only  adtnowledced. 

'It  i«  fltrictly  witliin  mv  province  to  aclcnowledge 
Manenjcations  made  to  ine  commifsionera  af  a  hody^ 
««eer  dirtcUf  or  through  me;  and  It  ie  part  of  their 


^  The  plan  of  taxation,  therefore,"  says  the 
bishop, «  being  abandoned,  it  was  evident  that 
the  funds  for  the  augmentation  of  poor  livings 
and  for  the  supply  of  the  spiritual  wants  of 
populous  districts,  must  be  drawn  fh>m  the 
episcopal  and  cathedral  revenues;  that  is, 
from  the  revenues  from  which  the  legislature 
seema  to  have  a  peculiar  right  to  draw  the 
funds  for  the  general  supply  of  the  religious 
wants  of  the  people ;  because  they  arise  from 
benefices,  of  which  the  patronage  is  either 
actually  in  the  erown*  or  is  derivative  from  the 
crown.  In  the  case  of  the  episcopal  revenues, 
the  commissioners  had  already  carried  the 
principle  of  redistribution  as  far  as  they 
thought  that  it  could,  with  due  allowance  for 
the  various  demands  upon  the  incomes  of  the 
bishops,  be  carried.  The  only  remaining 
source,  therefore,  was  to  be  found  in  the 
cathedral  revenues;  and  the  commissioners 
proceeded,  in  the  execution  of  the  duties  pre- 
scribed to  them,  to  consider  in  what  manner 

general  instraeUona  to  im  that  I  •hoold  do  ao  in  an 


**To  whatever  extent,  therefore,  the  statement  may  be 
tnie,  or  whatever  may  be  its  value.  It  ia  clear  that  it 
cannot  attach  to  the  eommlaaionen,  but  that  I  alone  am 
reaponaible. 

**  In  the  execution  of  my  office,  T  have  endeavoured. 
In  the  midst  of  my  other  duties,  to  conduct  an  extensive 
correspondence  In  accordance  to  what  I  Icnew  to  be  the 
feelings  and  wishes  of  the  commissioners,  and  to  treat 
every  party  in  communication  with  them  with  attention 
and  reapect. 

**  If,  at  some  period  of  more  than  usval  pressure,  any 

accidental  omtesion  may  have  occurred,  or  may  hereaHer 

occur,  involving  an  appearance  of  discourtesy,  it  is  for 

me  to  offer,  as  I  now  do,  explanatlos  and  apology- 

**  I  am,  air,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

Mn  ir  MvTi>B 


"  WkiUhall  FtoM,  Jan.  tl. 


'  C.  K.  MUKBAT. 


•t 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  TIMES. 

**  Blr,-~A  more  indiscreet  and  eztraordtaMry  eommnnl- 
catkm  than  that  which  appears  in  your  own  paper  of  the 
93d  instant,  signed  by  Mr.  C.  K.  Murray,  I  never  read 
*Jlppant  domiu  intiu.'  It  Is  now  dear  now  the  commis- 
sion haa  been  worked.  Where  eommvnicatlons  from  the 
oldest  ecclesiastical  lK>dies,  upon  the  moat  Important  of 
all  subjects  to  them  and  to  the  kingdom,  were  received 
by  the  greatest  prelates  and  noblemen  of  the  land,  acting 
under  the  king's  commlsskn,  I  ahouM  have  thought  that 
answers  auitaUe  to  the  occasion  would,  in  each  case, 
have  been  dictated  by  the  commission ;  that  such  an- 
swers would  have  been  entered  on  the  mtamtea,  and 
read  on  the  board-day  next  ensuing. 

**Ia  Mr.  C.  K.  Murray  quite  sure  that  this,  which  is 
done  at  all  boards  on  the  most  trifling  subjects,  was  not 
done  at  his  board.  In  the  most  awftil  eonflscation  ever 
known  In  England  1  Is  he  certain  that  spoliation  was  in 
no  instance  sweetened  by  civility,  and  injustice  never 
vanbhed  by  forms  f  Were  all  the  decencies  and  proprie- 
ties, which  ought  to  regulate  the  taiterconrse  of  such 
great  liodies,  left  without  a  single  Inquiry  from  the  com- 
missioner, to  a  gentleman  who  seems  to  have  been  seized 
with  six  distinct  flts  of  oblivion  on  six  separate  occasions, 
any  one  of  which  required  all  that  attention  to  decorum 
and  that  accuracy  of  memory  for  which  secretaries  are 
selected  and  paid  ? 

**  According  to  Mr.  C.  K.  Murray's  account,  the  only 
order  he  received  from  the  board  was,  *If  any  preben- 
dary calls,  or  any  cathedral  writes,  desiring  not  to  l»e 
destroyed,  Just  say  the  communication  haf  *-een  re- 
celved;'  and  even  this,  Mr.  Murray  tells  us,  he  nas  not 
done,  and  that  no  one  of  the  king's  commissioiiers-- 
archbishops,  btohops,  marquises,  earls— ever  asked  him 
whether  he  had  done  it  or  not— though  any  one  of  these 
great  people  would  have  swooned  awav  at  the  idea  of 
not  answering  the  nmet  trifling  commuaicatlon  from  any 
other  of  these  great  people. 

"Whatever  else  these  commissioners  do,  tney  had 
better  not  Oring  their  secreury  forward  agafai.  They 
may  foel  wind-bound  by  public  opinion,  but  they  masi 
choose,  as  a  sacrifice,  a  better  Iphigenla  than  Mr.  C.  K. 
Murray. 

"Btdxet  Bmith  '* 
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those  rerennes  might  be  rendered  conducive 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  established  church." 

This  is  very  good  episcopal  reasoning;  but 
13  it  true?  The  bishops  and  commissioners 
wanted  a  fund  to  endow  small  livings;  they 
did  not  touch  a  farthing  of  their  own  incomes, 
only  distributed  them  a  little  more  equally; 
and  proceeded  lustily  at  once  to  confiscate 
cathedral  property.  But  why  was  it  neces- 
saiy,  if  the  fund  for  small  livings  was  such  a 
paramount  consideration,  that  the  future  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  should  be  left  with  two 
palaces,  and  16,000£.  per  annum  t  Why  is 
erery  future  bishop  of  London  to  have  a 
palace  in  Fulham,  a  house  in  St.  James's 
Square,  and  10,000^  a-year1  Could  not  all 
the  episcopal  functions  be  carried  on  well  and 
cfTectually  with  the  half  of  these  incomes? 
Is  it  necessary  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury should  give  feasts  to  aristocratic  London ; 
and  that  the  domestics  of  the  prelacy  should 
stand  with  swords  and  bag-wigs  round  pig, 
and  turkey,  and  venison,  to  defend,  as  it  were, 
the  orthodox  gastronome  from  the  fierce  Uni- 
tarian, the  fell  Baptist,  and  all  the  famished 
children  of  dissent?  I  don't  object  to  all  this; 
because  I  am  sure  that  the  method  of  prizes 
and  blanks  is  the  best  method  of  supporting 
a  church,  which  must  be  considered  as  very 
slenderly  endowed,  if  the  whole  were  equally 
divided  among  the  parishes ;  but  if  my  opinion 
were  difierent — ^if  I  thought  the  important  im- 
provement was  to  equalize  preferment  in  the 
English  church — that  such  a  measure  was  not 
the  one  thing  foolish,  but  the  one  thing  need- 
ful—'I  should  take  care,  as  a  mitred  commis- 
sioner, to  reduce  my  own  species  of  preferment 
to  the  narrowest  Umits,  before  I  proceeded  to 
confiscate  the  property  of  any  other  grade  of 
the  church.  I  could  not,  as  a  conscientious 
man,  leave  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  with 
15,0002.  a-year,  and  make  a  fund  by  annihilat- 
ing residentiaries  at  Bristol  of  6002.  This 
comes  of  calling  a  meeting  of  one  species  of 
cattle  only.  The  homed  cattle  say,—"  If  you 
want  any  meat,  kill  t)ie  sheep;  don't  meddle 
with  us,  there  is  no  beef  to  spare."  They  said 
this,  however,  to  the  lion;  and  the  cunning 
animal,  after  he  had  gained  all  the  information 
necessary  for  the  destruction  of  the  muttons, 
and  learned  how  well  and  widely  they  pastured, 
and  how  they  could  be  most  conveniently 
eaten  up,  turns  round  and  informs  the  cattle, 
who  took  him  for  their  best  and  tenderest 
friend,  that  he  means  to  eat  them  up  also. 
Frequently  did  Lord  John  meet  the  destroying 
bishops;  much  did  he  commend  their  daily 
heaps  of  ruins;  sweetly  did  they  smile  on 
each  other,  and  much  charming  talk  was  there 
of  meteorology  and  catarrh,  and  the  particular 
cathedral  they  were  pulling  down  at  each 
period;*  till  one  fine  day,  the  home  secretary, 
with  a  voice  more  bland,  and  a  look  more 
ardently  afiectionate,  than  that  which  the 
masculine  mouse  bestows  on  his  nibbling 
female,  informed  them  that  the  government 
meant  to  take  all  the  church  property  into 
their  own  hands,  to  pay  the  rates  out  of  it,  and 


•  "What  cathedral  are  we  palling  down  to-deyY" 
»aa  the  auadlng  question  at  the  commimion. 


deliver  the  residue  to  the  rightful  posseakn. 
Such  an  effect,  they  say,  was  never  before 
produced  by  a  cwp  de  thi&trt.  The  commissioi 
was  separated  in  an  instant :  London  clinched 
his  fist ;  Canterbury  was  hurried  out  by  his 
chaplains,  and  put  into  a  warm  bed;  a  solemB 
vacancy  spread  itself  over  the  lace  of  Glonces- 
ter;  Lincoln  was  taken  out  in  strong  hyv 
terics.^-What  a  noble  scene  Serjeant  Talfoord 
would  have  made  of  this  I  Why  are  soch 
talents  wasted  on  Ion  and  the  jStheman  Coftittf 

But,  after  all,  what  a  proposition!  *'Yoii 
don't  make  the  most  of  your  money:  I  vi!l 
take  your  property  into  my  hands,  and  see  if 
I  cannot  squeeze  a  penny  out  of  it:  you  shall 
be  regularly  paid  all  you  now  receive,  only  if 
any  thing  more  can  be  made  of  it,  that  we  vill 
put  into  our  own  pockets." — ''Just  pnll  off 
your  neck-cloth,  and  lay  your  head  under  the 
guillotine,  and  I  will  promise  not  to  do  yoa  anj 
harm :  just  get  ready  for  confiscation ;  gire  up 
the  management  of  all  your  property;  make 
us  the  ostensible  managers  of  every  thing; 
let  us  be  informed  of  the  most  minute  value 
of  all,  and  depend  upon  it,  we  will  never  injure 
you  to  the  extent  of  a  single  farthing."— ><  Let 
me  get  my  arms  about  you,"  says  the  bear;  **! 
have  not  the  smdllsst  intention  of  squeezing 
you."— "Trust  your  finger  in  my  mouth,"  sap 
the  mastiff;  «I  will  not  fetch  blood." 

Where  is  this  to  end?  If  governmental 
to  take  into  their  own  hands  all  property  which 
is  not  managed  with  the  greatest  sharpness 
and  accuracy,  they  may  squeeze  l«8th  per 
cent,  out  of  the  Turkey  Company ;  Spring  Rice 
would  become  director  of  the  Hydro-imper- 
ffous  Association,  and  clear  a  few  hundreds 
for  the  treasury.  The  British  Roasted  Apple 
Society  is  notoriously  mismanaged,  and  Lord 
John  and  Brother  Lister,  by  a  careful  selection 
of  fruit,  and  a  judicious  management  of  fael, 
would  soon  get  it  up  to  par. 

I  think,  however,  I  have  heard  at  the  Polite 
cal  Economy  Club,  where  I  have  soaetimei 
had  the  honour  of  being  a  guest,  that  no  trades 
should  be  carried  on  by  governments.  That 
they  have  enough  to  do  of  their  own,  without 
undertaking  other  persons'  business.  If  aaj 
savings  in  the  mode  of  managing  ecclesiasti- 
cal leases  could  be  made,  great  decoction  from 
these  savings  must  be  allowed  for  the  jobbing 
and  GatpilUigt  of  general  boards,  and  all  the 
old  servants  of  the  church,  displaced  by  this 
measure,  must  receive  compensation. 

The  whig  government,  they  will  be  vexed  to 
hear,  would  find  a  great  deal  of  patronage 
forced  upon  them  by  this  measure.  Their  ^ 
vourite  human  anima!,  the  barrister  of  sis 
years'  standing,  would  be  called  into  action.-^ 
The  whole  earth  is,  in  fact,  in  commission,  and 
the  human  race,  saved  from  the  fiood,  are  d^ 
livered  over  to  barristers  of  six  years'  staod- 
ing.  The  owut  probandi  now  lies  upon  any  man 
who  says  he  is  not  a  commissioner ;  the  onlr 
doubt  on  seeing  a  new  man  among  the  whi^ 
is,  not  whether  he  is  a  commissioner  or  noi 
but  whether  it  is  tithes,  poor-laws,  boundariw 
of  boroughs,  church  leases,  charities,  or  any 
of  the  thousand  human  concerns  which  arc 
now  worked  by  commissioners,  to  the  infinite 
comfort  and  satisfaction  of  mankind,  who  scm 
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m  these  days  to  have  found  out  the  real  secret 
of  life^>the  one  thing  wanting  to  sublunary 
happiness— the  great  principle  of  commission, 
lad  six  years'  barristration. 

Then,  if  there  is  a  better  method  of  working 
ecclesiastical  estates — ^if  any  thing  can  be 
gained  for  the  church^why  is  not  the  church 
to  have  it  t  why  is  it  not  applied  to  church 
purposes  t  what  right  has  the  state  to  seize  it ! 
If  I  give  you  an  estate,  I  give  it  you  not  only 
ia  its  present  state,  but  I  give  to  you  all  the 
improvements  which  can  1^  made  upon  it — 
all  that  mechanical,  botanical,  and  chemical 
knowledge  may  do  hereafter  for  its  improve- 
ment—all the  ameliorations  which  care  and 
experience  can  suggest,  in  setting,  improving, 
aod  collecting  your  rents.  Can  Uiere  be  such 
miserable  equivocation  as  to  say— I  leave  you 
jronr  property,  but  I  do  not  leave  to  you  all  the 
improvements  which  your  own  wisdom,  or  the 
wisdom  of  your  fellow-creatures,  will  enable 
70a  to  make  of  your  property  1  How  utterly 
unworthy  of  a  whig  government  is  such  a  dis- 
linction  as  this ! 

Suppose  the  same  sort  of  plan  had  been 
adopted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.,  and  the 
legislature  had  said*— You  shadl  enjoy  all  you 
now  have,  but  every  farthing  of  improved 
rerenne,  aiter  this  period,  shall  go  into  the 
pocket  of  the  state— it  would  have  been  im- 
possible by  this  time  that  the  church  could 
have  existed  at  all :  and  why  may  not  such  a 
measure  be  as  fatal  hereaAer  to  Uie  existence 
of  a  church,  as  it  would  have  been  to  the  pre- 
sent generation,  if  it  had  been  brought  forward 
ii  the  time  of  the  Reformation  1 

There  is  some  safety  in  dignity.  A  church 
IS  in  danger  when  it  is  degraded.  It  costs 
mankind  much  less  to  destroy  it  when  an  in- 
stimtion  is  associated  with  mean,  and  not  with 
elerated  ideas.  I  should  like  to  see  the  subject 
in  the  hands  of  H.  B.  I  would  entitle  the 
prints 

"The  Bishops'  Saturday  Night;  or,  Lord  John 
Russell  at  the  Pay-Table.** 

The  bishops  should  be  standing  before  the 
pay-table,  and  receiving  their  weekly  allow- 
uce;  Lord  John  and  Spring  Rice  counting, 
ringing,  and  biting  the  sovereigns,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  insisting  that  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  has  given  him  one  which 
^<^  not  weight.  Viscount  Melbourne,  in  high 
chackle,  should  be  standing,  with  his  hat  on, 
tod  his  back  to  the  fire,  delighted  with  the  con- 
test; and  the  dsans  and  canons  should  be  in 
the  back-ground,  waiting  till  their  turn  came, 
ud  the  bishops  were  paid ;  and  among  them 
&  canon,  of  large  composition,  urging  them  on 
3ot  to  give  way  too  much  to  the  bench.  Per- 
haps I  should  add  the  president  of  the  board 
of  trade,  reconunending  the  truck  principle  to 
the  bishops,  and  offering  to  pay  them  in  has- 
socks, cassocks,  aprons,  shovel-hats,  sermon- 
eases,  and  such  like  ecclesiastical  gear. 

Bm  the  madness  and  folly  of  such  a  measure 
•re  in  the  revolutionary  feeling  which  it  ex- 
cites. A  government  taking  into  its  hands 
such  an  immense  value  of  property  I  What  a 
lesson  of  violence  and  change  to  the  mass  of 
mankind !    Do  you  want  to  accustom  English- 


men to  lose  all  confidence  in  the  permanence 
of  their  institutions— to  inure  them  to  great 
acts  of  plunder — and  to  ^w  forth  all  the 
latent  villanies  of  human  nature  1  The  whig 
leaders  are  honest  men,  and  cannot  mean  this, 
but  these  foolish  and  inconsistent  measures  are 
the  horn-book  and  infantile  lessons  of  revolu 
tion ;  and  remember,  it  requires  no  great  time 
to  teach  mankind  to  rob  and  murder  on  a  great 
scale. 

I  am  astonished  that  these  ministers  neglect 
the  common  precaution  of  a  foolometer,*  widi 
which  no  public  man  should  be  unprovided ;  I 
mean,  the  acquaintance  and  society  of  three  or 
four  regular  British  fools  as  a  test  of  public 
opinion.  Every  cabinet  minister  should  j udge 
of  all  his  measures  by  his  foolometer,  as  a  na- 
vigator crowds  or  shortens  sail  by  the  baro- 
meter in  his  cabin.  I  have  a  very  valuable  in- 
strument of  that  kind  myself,  which  I  have 
used  for  many  years;  and  I  would  be  bound  to 
predict,  with  the  utmost  nicety,  by  the  help  of 
this  machine,  the  precise  effect  which  any 
measure  would  produce  upon  public  opinion. 
Certainly,  I  never  saw  any  thing  so  decided  as 
the  ejects  produced  upon  my  machine  by  the 
rate  bill.  No  man  who  had  been  accustomed 
in  the  smallest  degree  to  handle  philosophical 
instruments  could  have  doubted  of  the  storm 
which  was  coming  on,  or  of  the  thoroughly 
un-English  scheme  in  which  the  ministry  had 
so  rashly  engaged  themselves. 

I  think,  adso,  that  it  is  a  very  sound  argu- 
ment against  this  measure  of  church  rates, 
that  estates  have  been  bought  liable  to  these 
payments,  and  that  they  have  been  deducted 
from  the  purchase-money.  And  what,  also, 
if  a  dissenter  were  a  republican  as  well  as  a  . 
dissenter — a  case  which  has  sometimes  hap- 
pened; and  what  if  our  anti-monarchical  dis- 
senter were  to  object  to  the  expenses  of  kingly 
government  t  Are  his  scruples  to  be  respected, 
and  his  taxes  diminished,  and  the  queen's 
privy  purse  to  be  subjected  and  exposed  to  the 
intervening  and  economical  squeeze  of  govern- 
ment commissioners  1 

But  these  lucubrations  upon  church  rates 
are  an  episode ;  I  must  go  back  to  John,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln.  All  other  cathedrals  are  fixed  at 
four  prebendaries;  St.  Paul's  and  Lincoln, 
having  only  three,  are  increased  to  the  regula- 
tion pattern  of  four.  I  call  this  useless  and 
childish.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  says,  there 
were  more  residentiaries  before  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  but  if  for  three  hundred  years  three  resi- 
dentiaries have  been  found  to  be  sufficient, 
what  a  strangely  feeble  excuse  it  is  for  adding 
another,  and  diverting  3000/.  per  annum  from 
the  small  living  fund,  to  say,  that  there  were 
more  residentiaries  three  hundred  years  ago. 

Must  every  thing  be  good  and  right  that  is 

•  Mr.  Fox  Tery  often  used  to  ray,  "  I  wonder  what 
Lord  B.  will  think  of  this."  Lord  11.  happened  to  be  a 
▼ery  itnpid  person,  and  the  curiosity  of  Mr.  Fox*8  ftienda 
was  naturally  excited  to  know  why  he  attached  such  , 
importance  to  the  opinion  of  such  an  ordinary  common « 
place  person.  **  His  opinion/'  said  Mr.  Fox,  **  is  of  much 
more  Importance  than  you  are  aware  of.  -  lie  ia  an  exact 
representatiTe  of  all  common-place  English  prejudices, 
and  what  Lord  B.  thinks  of  any  measure,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  English  people  will  think  of  it. "  It  would  be  a 
good  thing  ii  every  cabinet  of  philosophers  liad  a  Ix>rd  B 
among  them. 
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done  bjr  bishops !  Is  there  one  rule  of  right 
for  them,  and  another  for  the  rest  of  the  world! 
Now  here  are  iv/^  commissioners,  whose  ex- 
press object  is  to  constitute,  out  of  the  laiige 
emolaments  of  the  dignitaries,  a  fnnd  for  the 
poorer  parochial  clergy ;  and  in  the  very  heat 
and  fervour  of  confiscation,  they  build  up  two 
new  places,  utterly  useless  and  uncalled  for, 
take  30WH,  from  the  charity  fund  to  pay  them, 
and  they  give  patronage  of  these  places  to  them* 
selves.  Is  there  a  single  epithet  in  the  lan- 
guage of  invective  which  would  not  have  been 
levelled  at  lay  commissioners  who  had  at- 
tempted the  same  thing  1  If 'it  is  necessary  to 
do  so  much  for  archdeacons,  why  might  not 
one  of  the  three  residentaries  be  archdeacon 
in  vt  nue  of  his  prebend  t  If  government  make 
bishc  >8,  they  may  surely  be  trusted  to  make 
archdeacons.  I  am  very  willing  to  ascribe 
good  motives  to  these  commissioners,  who  are 
really  worthy  and  very  sensible  men,  but  I  am 
perfectly  astonished  that  they  were  not  deterred 
from  such  a  measure  by  appearances,  and 
by  the  motives  which,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  would  be  imputed  to  them.  In  not 
acting  so  as  to  be  suspected,  the  Bishop  of 
London  should  resemble  Caesar's  wife.  In 
other  respects,  this  excellent  prelate  would  not 
have  exactly  suited  for  the  partner  of  that  great 
and  self-willed  man ;  and  an  idea  strikes  me, 
that  it  is  not  impossible  he  might  have  been  in 
the  senate-house  instead  of  Caesar. 

Lord  John  Russell  gives  himself  great  credit 
for  not  having  confiscated  church  property, 
but  merely  remodelled  and  redivided  it.  I  ac- 
cuse him  not  of  plunder,  but  I  accuse  him  of 
taking  the  Church  of  England,  rolling  it  about 
as  a  cook  does  a  piece  of  dough,  with  a  rolling 
pin,  cutting  a  hundred  difierent  shapes  with  all 
the  plastic  fertility  of  a  confectioner,  and 
without  the  most  distant  suspicion  that  he  can 
ever  be  wrong,  or  ever  be  mistaken:  with 
a  certainty  that  he  can  anticipate  the  conse- 
queaces  of  every  possible  change  in  human 
affairs.    There  is  not  a  better  man  in  Eng- 


land than  Lord  John  Rcusell;  but  his  fiu^ 
ure  is,  that  he  is  utterly  ignorant:  of  all  mom 
fear;  there  is  nothing  he  would  not  nodeilake. 
I  believe  he  would  perform  the  operation  for 
the  stone— -build  St.  Peter's-KV  assume  (with 
or  without  ten  minutes'  notice)  the  conais&d 
of  the  Channel  fleet;  and  no  one  would  diso» 
ver  by  his  nuuiner  that  the  patient  had  died— 
the  church  tumbled  down— and  the  Chaaacj 
fleet  been  knocked  to  atoms.  I  believe  hii 
motives  are  always  pure,  and  his  measom 
often  able;  but  they  are  endless,  and  nerer 
done  with  that  pedetentous  pace  and  pedetca* 
tons  mind  in  which  it  behoves  the  wise  aid 
virtuous  improver  to  walk.  He  alarms  the 
wise  liberals ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  sleep 
soundly  while  he  has  the  oomasand  of  tbt 
watch.* 

Do  not  say,  my  dear  Lord  John,  tbtA  I  am  loo 
severe  upon  you.  A  thousand  jrears  have  seaiet 
sufficed  to  make  our  blessed  England  what  it 
is;  an  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust;  aadcas 
you,  with  all  your  talents,  renovate  its  shattered 
splendour— can  you  recall  back  its  viilaea— 
can  you  vanquish  time  and  fate  1  But,  alts! 
you  want  to  shake  the  world,  and  to  be  tiM 
thunderer  of  the  scene  I 

Now  what  is  the  end  of  what  1  have  writm! 
Why  every  body  was  in  a  great  fright;  tads 
number  of  bishops,  huddled  together,  and  talk- 
ing of  their  great  sacrifices,  began  to  destroy 
other  people's  property,  and  to  take  other  pea* 
pie's  patronage :  and  all  the  fright  is  over  now; 
and  all  the  bishops  are  very  sorry  for  wbat 
they  have  done,  and  regret  extremely  the  de- 
struction of  the  cathedral  dignitaries,  bat  don't 
know  how  to  get  out  of  the  foolish  scrape^  The 
whig  ministry  persevere  to  please  Joseph  and 
his  brethren,  and  the  destroyers ;  and  the  good 
sense  of  the  matter  is  to  fling  out  the  dean  and 
chapter  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  and  to  bring  is 
another  next  year^making  a  fnnd  out  of  an 
the  non-resident  prebends,  annexing  some  of 
the  others,  and  adopting  many  of  the 
ments  contained  in  the  present  bill. 


THIRD  LETTER  TO  ARCHDEACON  SINGLETON. 


Mt  nxAB  8iB, 

I  Horx  this  is  the  last  letter  yoti  will  receive 
from  me  on  church  matters.  I  am  tired  of  the 
subject;  so  are  you;  so  is  every  body.  In 
apite  of  many  bishops'  charges,  I  am  unbroken ; 
and  remain  entirely  of  the  same  opinion  as  I 
was  two  or  three  years  since— that  the  muti- 
lation of  deans  and  chapters  is  a  rash,  foolish, 
and  imprudent  measure. 

I  do  not  think  the  charge  of  the  Bishop  of 
London  successful,  in  combating  those  argu- 
ments which  have  been  used  against  the  im- 
pending dean  and  chapter  bill ;  but  it  is  quiet, 
gentleman-Uke,  temperate,  and  written  in   a 


manner  which  entirely  becomes  the  high  oAet 
and  character  which  he  bears. 

I  agree  with  him  in  saying  that  the  plurality 
and  residence  bill  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  vcfy 
good  bill; — ^nobody,  however,  knows  better 
than  the  Bishop  of  London  the  various  changes 
it  has  undergone,  and  the  improvements  it  has 
received.  I  could  point  out  fourteen  or  fifleea 
very  material  alterations  for  the  better,  sinee 
it  came  out  of  the  hands  of  the  commissioi^ 
and  all  bearing  materially  i^Nm  the  htqtpvutt  md 

*  Another  peculiarity  of  the  Rnneltt  is,  tliat  tkejr  ■< 
ver  alter  tlietr  opinlom :  they  are  an  excellent  net,  M 
they  must  be  uepaaned  liefore  they  «•»  be  c«OTl»cai 
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tmfiiri  tf  ike  parochial  ekrgy.  I  will  mention 
oiklf  a  few><-&e  bill,  as  originally  introduced, 
^re  the  bishop  a  power,  when  he  considered 
the  daties  of  the  parish  to  be  improperly  per- 
formed* to  suspend  the  elerg3rman  and  appoint 
acarate  with  a  salary.  Some  impious  per- 
Mos  thought  it  not  impossible  that  occasionally 
ssch  a  power  might  be  malieioasly  and  vin- 
dietively  exercised,  and  that  some  cheek  to  it 
ihoold  be  admitted  into  the  bill ;  accordingly, 
aader  the  existing  act,  an  ecclesiastical  juiy 
is  to  be  smnmoned,  and  into  that  jniy  the  de- 
fendant clergyman  may  introduce  a  friend  of 
kisovn. 

If  a  clerg3rman,  from  illness  or  any  other 
o?erwbebmng  necessity,  was  prevented  from 
haring  two  services,  he  was  exposed  to  an 
mibrmation  and  penalty.  In  answering  the 
bishop,  he  was  subjected  to  two  op^sitc  sets 
of  penalties«*-the  o9e  for  saying  yrt  /  the  other 
forsajriiigiio:  he  was  amenable  to  the  need- 
less ud  impertinent  scrutiny  of  a  rural  dean 
before  he  was  exposed  to  the  scrutiny  of  the 
bishop.  Curates  might  be  forced  upon  him 
hj  subscribing  parishioners,  and  the  certainty 
of  a  schism  e8tiit>lished  in  the  parish ;  a  curate 
might  have  been  forced  upon  ftment  incum- 
bents by  the  bishop  without  any  complaint 
made;  npcrn  men  who  took,  or,  perhaps,  bought 
their  Kvings  under  very  different  laws ;  all 
these  sets  of  injastice  are  done  aw^y  with,  but 
it  is  not  to  the  credit  of  the  framers  of  the  bill 
that  they  were  ever  admitted,  and  they  com- 
pletely justify  tbe  opposition  with  which  the 
bill  was  received!  by  me  and  by  others.  I  add, 
howerer,  with  great  pleasure,  that  when  these 
and  other  objections  were  made,  they  were 
heard  widi  candour,  and  promised  to  be  reme- 
died bjr  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Bishop  of  London  and  Lord  John  Russell. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  power  to  issue  a  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  well-being  of  any 
pvish:  a  vindictive  and  malicious  bishop 
might,  it  is  true,  convert  this,  which  was  in- 
tended for  the  protection,  to  the  oppression  of 
the  clergy — afraid  to  dispossess  a  clergyman 
of  his  own  audiority,  he  might  attempt  to  do 
the  same  thing  under  the  cover  of  a  jury  of 
his  ecclesiastical  creatures.  But  I  can  hairdly 
conceive  such  baseness  in  the  prelate,  or  such 
infamous  subserviency  in  the  agents.  An 
bonest  and  respectable  bishop  will  remember 
thai  the  very  issue  of  such  a  commission  is  a 
serioQs  slur  upon  the  character  of  a  clergryman ; 
be  will  do  all  he  can  to  prevent  it  by  private 
noaition  and  remonstrance ;  and  if  driven  to 
such  an  act  of  power,  he  will,  of  course,  state 
>o  the  accused  elerg3rman  the  subjects  of  ae- 
eiisation,  the  names  of  his  accusers,  and  give 
him  ample  time  for  his  defence.  If,  upon 
anonymous  accusation,  he  subjects  a  clergy- 
Boaii  to  such  an  investigation,  or  refuses  to 
him  any  advantage  which  the  law  gives  to 
every  accused  person,  he  is  an  infamous,  de- 
graded, and  scandalous  tyrant :  but  I  cannot 
^lieve  there  is  such  a  man  to  be  found  upon 
the  bench. 

There  is  in  this  new  bill  a  very  humane 
Uause,  (though  not  introduced  by  the  commis- 
*ioD),  enabling  the  widow  of  the  deceased 
clergyman  to  retain  possession  of  the  parson- 


age-house for  two  months  after  ths  death  of 
the  incumbent  It  ought,  in  fairness,  to  be 
extended  to  the  heirs,  executors,  and  adtninis- 
trators  of  the  incumbent  It  is  a  great  hard- 
ship that  a  family  settled  in  a  parish  for  fifty 
years,  perhaps,  should  be  torn  up  by  the  roots 
in  eight  or  ten  days ;  and  the  interval  of  two 
months,  allowing  time  for  repairs,  might  put 
to  rest  many  questions  of  dilapidation. 

To  the  bishop's  power  of  intruding  a  curate, 
without  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  parish 
that  the  duty  has  been  inadequately  performed, 
1  retain  the  same  objections  as  before.  It  is 
a  power  which,  without  this  condition,  will  be 
unfairly  and  partially  exercised.  The  first 
object  I  admit  is  not  the  provision  of  the 
deigyman,  but  the  care  of  the  parish ;  but  one 
way  of  taking  care  of  parishes  is  to  take  care 
diat  clerg3rmen  are  not  treated  with  tyranny, 
partiality,  and  injustice ;  and  the  best  way  of 
effecting  this  is  to  remember  that  their  supe- 
riors have  the  same  human  passions  as  other 
people,  and  not  to  trust  them  with  a  power 
which  may  be  so  grossly  abused,  and  which 
(incredible  as  the  Bishop  of  London  may 
deem  it)  has  beeny  in  some  instances,  grossly 
abused. 

I  cannot  imagine  what  the  bishop  means  by 
saying,  that  the  members  of  cathedrals  do  not, 
in  virtue  of  their  oflice,  bear  any  part  in  the 
parochial  instruction  of  the  people.  This  is  a 
fine  deceitful  word,  the  word  parockialy  and 
eminently  calculated  to  coax  the  public.  If 
he  means  simply  that  cathedrals  do  not  belong 
to  parishes,  that  8t  Paul's  is  not  the  parisii 
church  of  UQ>«r  Puddicomb,  and  that  the 
vicar  of  8t  Fiddlefrid  does  not  officiate  in 
Westminster  Abbey :  all  this  is  true  enough, 
but  do  they  not  in  the  most  material  points 
instruct  the  people  precisely  in  the  same  man« 
ner  as  the  parochial  clergy  1  Are  not  prayers 
and  sermons  the  most  important  means  of 
spiritual  instruction?  And  are  there  not 
eighteen  or  twenty  services  in  every  cathedral 
for  one  which  is  heard  in  parish  churches  1 
I  have  very  often  counted  in  the  afternoon  of 
week  days  in  8t  PauFs  150  people,  and  on 
Sundays  it  is  full  to  suffocation.  Is  all  this  to 
go  for  notiiing  ?  and  what  right  has  the  Bishop 
of  London  to  suppose  that  there  is  not  as  much 
real  piety  in  cathedrals,  as  in  the  most  road- 
less, postless,  melancholy,  sequestered  hamlet 
preached  to  by  the  most  provincial,  seques- 
tered, bucolic  clergyman  in  the  queen's  domi- 
nions ? 

A  number  of  little  children,  it  is  true,  do  ciot 
repeat  a  catechism  of  which  they  do  not  com- 
prehend a  word;  but  it  is  rather  rapid  and 
wholesale  to  say,  that  the  parochial  clergy  an: 
spiritual  instructors  of  the  people,  and  that  tho 
cathedral  clergy  are  only  so  in  a  very  restrict- 
ed sense.  I  say  that  in  the  most  material 
points  and  acts  of  instruction,  they  are  much 
more  laborious  and  incessant  than  any  paro- 
chial clergy.  It  might  really  be  supposed, 
from  the  Bishop  of  London's  reasoning,  that 
some  other  methods  of  instruction  took  place 
in  cathedrals  than  prayers  and  sermons  can 
affcrd;  that  lectures  were  read  on  chemistry, 
or  .'essons  given  on  dancing;  or  that  it  was  a 
Me.  hanics*  Institute,  or  a  vast  receptacle  for 
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hexameter  and  pentameter  boys.  His  own 
most  respectable  chaplain,  who  is  often  there 
as  a  member  of  the  body,  will  tell  him  that  the 
prayers  are  strictly  adhered  to,  according  to 
the  rubric,  with  the  difference  only  that  the 
service  is  beautifully  chanted  instead  of  being 
badly  read ;  that  instead  of  the  atrocious  bawl- 
ing  of  parish  churches,  the  anthems  are  sung 
with  great  taste  and  feeling :  and  if  the  preach- 
ing is  not  good,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  who  has  the  whole  range  of  London 
preachers  from  whom  to  make  his  selection. 
The  real  fact  is,  that,  instead  of  being  some- 
thing materially  different  from  the  parochial 
clergy,  as  the  commissioners  wish  to  make 
them,  the  cathedral  clergy  are  fellow-labourers 
with  the  parochial  clergy,  outworking  them 
ten  to  one ;  but  the  commission  having  pro- 
vided snugly  for  the  bishops,  have,  by  the  merut 
accidnU  in  the  tcortd,  entangled  themselves  in 
this  quarrel  with  cathedrals. 

**  Had  the  question,''  says  the  bishop,  *^  been 
proposed  to  the  religious  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, whether,  if  no  other  means  were  to  be 
found,  the  effective  cure  of  souls  should  be 
provided  for  by  the  total  suppression  of  those 
ecclesiastical  corporations  which  have  no 
cure  of  souls,  nor  bear  any  part  in  the  paro- 
chial labours  of  the  clergy ;  that  question,  I 
verily  believe,  would  have  been  carried  in  the 
affirmative  by  an  immense  majority  of  suf- 
frages." But  suppose  no  other  means  could  be 
found  for  the  effective  cure  of  souls  than  the 
suppression  of  bishops,  does  the  Bishop  of 
London  imagine  that  the  majority  of  suffrages 
would  have  been  less  immense?  How  idle 
tc  put  such  cases. 

A  pious  man  leaves  a  large  sum  of  money 
in  Catholic  times  for  some  purposes  which 
are  superstitious,  and  for  others,  such  as 
preaching  and  reading  prayers,  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  all  times ;  the  superstitions  usages 
are  abolished,  the  pious  usages  remain :  now 
the  bishop  must  admit,  if  you  take  half  or  any 
part  of  this  money  from  clergymen  to  whom  it 
was  given,  and  divide  it  for  similar  purposes 
among  clergy  to  whom  it  was  not  given,  you 
deviate  materially  from  the  intentions  of  the 
founder.  These  foundations  are  made  m  loco; 
in  many  of  them  the  loau  was,  perhaps,  the 
original  cause  of  the  gift  A  mat;  who  founds 
an  almshouse  at  Edmonton  does  not  mean 
that  the  poor  of  Tottenham  should  avail  them- 
selves of  it;  and  if  he  could  have  anticipated 
such  a  consequence,  he  would  not  have  en- 
dowed any  almshouse  at  all.  Such  is  the 
respect  for  property,  that  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, when  it  becomes  impracticable  to  carry 
the  will  of  the  donor  into  execution,  always 
attend  to  the  cy  pres,  and  apply  the  charitable 
fund  to  a  purpose  as  germane  as  possible  to 
the  intention  of  the  founder;  but  here,  when 
men  of  Lincoln  have  left  to  Lincoln  cathedral, 
and  men  of  Hereford  to  Hereford,  the  com- 
missioners seize  it  all,  melt  it  into  a  common 
mass,  and  disperse  it  over  the  kingdom. 
Surely  the  Bishop  of  London  cannot  contend 
that  Uiis  is  not  a  greater  deviation  fjK>m  the 
will  of  the  founder  than  if  the  same  people, 
remaining  in  the  same  place,  receiving  all  the 
founder  gave  them,  and  doing  all  things  not 


forbidden  by  the  law,  whicb  the  founder  or^ 
ed,  were  to  do  something  more  than  the  foun^ 
ordered,  were  to  become  the  guardians  of 
education,  the  counsel  to  the  bishop,  and  ihe 
curators  of  the  diocese  in  his  old  age  and 
decay. 

The  public  are  greater  robbers  and  plnader. 
ers  than  anyone  in  the  public ;  look  at  me  whole 
transaction ;  it  is  a  mixture  of  meanness  and 
violence.  The  country  choose  to  have  an 
established  religion,  and  a  resident  parochial 
clergy,  but  they  do  not  choose  to  build  houses 
for  their  parochial  clergy,  or  to  pay  them  in 
many  instances  more  than  a  butler  or  a  coack- 
man  receives.  How  is  this  deficiency  to  be 
supplied  1  The  heads  of  i\^e  church  propose 
to  this  public  to  seize  upon  estates  which 
never  belonged  to  the  pubUc;  and  which  were 
left  for  another  purpose ;  and  by  the  seizure 
of  these  estates  to  save  that  which  ooghi  to 
come  out  of  the  public  purse. 

Suppose  Parliament  were  to  seixe  upon  all 
the  almshouses  in  England,  and  apply  tkem 
to  the  diminution  of  the  poor-rate,  what  a  num- 
ber of  ingenious  arguments  might  be  pressed 
into  the  service  of  this  robbery :  *<  Caa  a&r 
thing  be  more  revolting  than  that  the  poor  of 
Northumberland  should  be  starving  while  ihe 
poor  of  the  suburban  hamlets  are  Svidiag  ihe 
benefactions  of  the  pious  dead  1  '  Wt  w^ 
for  these  purpoeee-aU  thai  wt  eon  oUmm  frm 
whaUver  tourcee  derived^"  I  do  not  deny  tbe 
right  of  parliament  to  do  this,  or  any  thing 
else ;  but  I  deny  that  it  would  be  expedient, 
because  I  think  it  better  to  make  any  sacrifices, 
and  to  endure  any  evil,  than  to  gratify  this  n- 

gaciotts  spirit  of  plunder  and  confiscation, 
oppose  diese  commissioner  prdates  firm 
and  unmoved,  when  we  were  all  aJazmed,  had 
told  the  public  that  the  parochial  clergy  were 
badly  provided  for,  and  that  it  was  the  datr 
of  that  public  to  provide  a  proper  support 
for  their  ministers ; — ^suppose  tne  commission- 
ers,  instead  of  leading  Uiem  on  to  confisca- 
tions, had  warned  their  fellow  subjects  Mgaaai 
the  base  economy,  and  the  perilous  injustice 
of  seixing  on  that  which  was  not  their  own^- 
suppose  they  had  called  for  water  and  washed 
their  hands,  and  said,  **  We  call  you  all  lo  wit- 
ness that  we  are  innocent  of  this  great  ruin;" 
— <loes  the  Bishop  of  London  imagine  that 
the  prelates  who  made  such  a  stand  would 
have  gone  down  to  posterity  less  respected 
and  less  rersred  than  Uiose  men  Upon  whose 
tombs  it  must  (after  all  the  enumerations  of 
their  virtues)  be  written,  that  umdtr  their  w 
tpicet  and  6y  their  eomueU  the  deMtrmctio*  9J  Ou 
EngUeh  church  began?  Pity  that  the  Archhishc^ 
of  Canterbury  had  not  retained  those  feeling 
when,  at  the  first  meeting  of  bisiiops,  the 
Bishop  of  London  proposed  this  holy  tusMNAbn 
upon  cathedrals,  and  the  head  of  oar  church 
declared,  with  vehemence  and  indignation, 
that  nothing  in  the  earth  would  induce  bim  to 
consent  to  iL 

Bl  nwna  non  leva  IViinet, 
Trojaque  nunc  lUrei,  Priamiqae  an  alta  nuacf. 

''But,''  says  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London, 
*'you  admit  the  principle  of  confiscation  bv 
proposing  the  confiscation  and  partition  cf 
prebends  in  the  possession  of  non-residents.' 
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I  am  thinking  of  ^vmetbing  else,  and  I  see  all 
of  a  sudden  a  great  blaze  of  light ;  I  behold  a 
great  number  of  gentlemen  in  short  aprons, 
neat  purple  coats,  and  gold  buckles,  rushing 
about  with  torches  in  their  hands,  calling  each 
other  ^my  lord,"  and  setting  fire  to  all  the 
rooms  in  the  house,  and  the  people  below  de- 
lighted with  the  combustion ;  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  turn  them  from  their  purpose,  and 
finding  that  they  are  all  what  they  are,  by.di- 
Tine  permission ;  I  endeavour  to  direct  their 
kobf  mmffotioiu  into  another  channel ;  and  I 
say  to  them, "  my  lords,  had  not  you  better  set 
ire  to  the  out  of  door  offices,  to  the  bams  and 
•tables,  a^d  spare  this  fine  library  and  this 
noble  drawing-room  1  Yonder  are  several 
cow-houses  of  which  no  use  is  made ;  pray 
direct  your  fury  against  them,  and  leave  this 
beautiful  and  venerable  mansion  as  you  found 
iC  If  I  address  the  divinely  permitted  in 
this  manner,  has  the  Bishop  of  London  any 
right  to  call  me  a  brother  incendiary  ? 

Our  holy  tfinopotor,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
has  drawn  a  very  afiecting  picture  of  ihap 
ksemg  no  thepherdy  and  of  millions  who  have 
no  fpwHual  food;  our  wants,  he  says,  are  most 
imperious;  even  if  we  were  to  tax  large 
lirings,  we  must  still  have  the  money  of  the 
cathedrals:  no  plea  will  exempt  yOu^othing 
can  stop  us,  for  the  formation  of  benefices, 
and  the  endowment  of  new  ones.  We  want 
(and  he  prints  it  in  italics)  for  these  purposes 
"aQ  that  we  can  obtain  from  whatevtr  sources  </e- 
rwei**  I  never  remember  to  have  been  more 
alarmed  in  my  life  than  by  this  passage.  I 
said  to  myself,  the  necessities  of  the  church 
hare  fcot  such  complete  hold  of  the  imagina- 
tion of  this  energetic  prelate,  who  is  so  capti- 
vated by  the  holiness  of  his  innovations,  that 
all  grades  and  orders  of  the  church  and  all 
present  and  future  Interests  will  be  sacrificed 
to  it  I  immediately  rushed  to  the  acts  of  Par- 
liament, which  I  always  have  under  my  pil- 
lov,  to  see  at  once  the  worst  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. I  found  present  revenues  of  the 
bishops  all  safe ;  that  is  some  comfort,  I  said 
to  myself;  Canterbury,  24,0002.  or  25,000/.  per 
annum ;  London,  18,0002.  or  20,0002.  I  began 
to  feel  some  comfort :  "  things  are  not  so  bad ; 
the  bishops  do  not  mean  to  sacrifice  to  theep 
fni  Atphtrd^  money  their  present  revenues ; 
the  Bishop  of  London  is  less  violent  and  head- 
ttroQg  than  I  thought  he  would  be."  I  looked 
a  litxe  further,  and  found  that  15,0002.  per  an- 
nam  is  allotted  to  the  future  Archbishop  of 
Can  ;rl<ury,  10,0002.  to  the  Bishop  of  London, 
90002.  to  IXirham,  and  80002.  each  to  Winches- 
ter aci  Ely.  "  Nothing  of  sketp  and  shepherd 
in  all  this,'*  I  exclaimed,  and  felt  still  more 
comforted.  It  was  not  till  aHer  the  bishops 
were  taken  care  of,  and  the  revenues  of  the 
cathedrals  came  into  full  view,  that  I  saw  the 
perfect  development  of  the  aheep  and  shepherd 
principle,  the  deep  and  heartfelt  compassion 
for  spiritual  labourers,  and  that  inward  groan- 
ing for  the  destitute  state  of  the  church,  and 
tha  Urm  purpose,  printed  in  italics,  of  taking 
for  :hs»e  purposes  all  thai  could  be  obtained  from 
«>hatt»er  source  derived;  and  even  in  this  deli- 
cious rummage  of  cathedral  property,  where 
uD  the  fine  church  feelings  of*the  bishop's 


heart  could  be  mdulged  without  costing  the 
poor  sufferer  a  penny,  stalls  for  archdeacons 
in  Lincoln  and  8l  Paul's  are,  to  the  amount 
of  20002.  per  annum,  taken  fiom  the  sheep  and 
shepherd  fimd,  and  the  patronage  of  them  di- 
vided between  two  commissioners,  the  Bishop 
of  London,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  instead 
of  being  paid  to  additional  labourers  in  the  vin^^ 
yard. 

Has  there  been  any  difficulty,  I  would  ask, 
in  procuring  archdeacons  upon  the  very  mode^ 
rate  pay  they  now  receive  1  Can  any  clergy- 
man be  more  thoroughly  respectable  than  5ic 
present  archdeacons  in  the  see  of  London  ? 
but  men  bearing  such  an  office  in  the  church, 
it  may  be  said,  should  be  highly  paid,  and 
archbishops,  who  could  very  well  keep  up 
their  dignity  upon  70002.  per  annum,  are  to  be 
allowed  15,0002.  I  make  no  objection  to  all 
this;  but  then  what  becomes  of  all  these 
heart-rending  phrases  of  sheep  and  shepherd,  and 
drooping  vineyards,  and  flocks  tnthout  spiritual  con- 
solaHon?  The  bishop's  argument  is,  that  the 
superfluous  must  give  way  to  the  necessary ; 
but  in  fighting,  the  bishop  should  take  great 
care  that  his  cannons  are  not  0ei2ed,  and 
turned  against  himself.  He  has  awarded  to 
the  bishops  of  England  a  superfluity  as  great 
as  that  which  he  intends  to  take  from  the 
cathedrals ;  and  then,  when  he  legislates  for  an 
order  to  which  he  does  not  belong,  begins  to 
remember  the  distresses  of  the  lower  clergy, 
paints  them  with  all  the  colours  of  impassioned 
eloquence,  and  informs  the  cathedral  institu- 
tions that  he  must  have  every  farthing  he  can 
lay  his  hand  upon.  Is  not  this  as  if  one,  affected 
powerfully  by  a  charity  sermon,  were  to  put 
his  hands  into  another  man's  pocket,  and  cast, 
from  what  he  had  extracted,  a  liberal  contri- 
bution into  the  plate  1 

I  beg  not  to  be  mistaken;  I  am  very  far 
from  considering  the  Bishop  of  London  as  a 
sordid  and  interested  person;  but  this  is  a 
complete  instance  of  how  the  best  of  men  de* 
ceive  themselves,  where  their  interests  are 
concerned.  I  have  no  doubt  the  bishop  firmly 
imagined  he  was  doing  his  duty;  but  there 
should  have  been  men  of  all  grades  in  the 
commission,  some  one  to  say  a  word  for  cathe- 
drals and  against  bishops. 

The  bishop  says  **  his  antagonists  have  al- 
lowed three  cauions  to  be  sufficient  for  St. 
Paul's,  and,  therefore,  four  must  be  sufficient 
for  other  cathedrals."  Sufficient  to  read  the 
prayers  and  preach  the  sermons,  certainly,  and 
so  would  one  be ;  but  not  sufficient  to  excite, 
by  the  hope  of  increased  rank  and  wealth, 
eleven  thousand  parochial  clergy. 

The  most  important  and  cogent  arguments 
against  the  dean  and  chapter  confiscations  are 
passed  over  in  silence  in  the  bishop's  charge 
This,  in  reasoning,  is  always  the  wisest  and 
most  convenient  plan,  and  which  all  young 
bishops  should  imitate  ailer  the  manner  of  this 
wary  polemic  I  object  to  the  confiscation  be^ 
cause  it  will  throw  a  great  deal  more  of  capital  out 
of  the  parochial  church  than  it  will  bring  into  it, 
I  am  very  sorry  to  come  forward  with  so 
homely  an  argument,  which  shocks  so  many 
clerg3rmen,  and  particularly  those  with  the 
largest  incomes,  and  the  best  bishoprics;  bv 
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hexameter  and  pentameter  boys.  His  own 
most  respectable  chaplain,  who  is  often  there 
as  a  member  of  the  body,  will  tell  him  that  the 
prayers  are  strictly,  adhered  to,  according  to 
the  rubric,  with  the  difference  only  that  the 
service  is  beautifully  chanted  instead  of  being 
badly  read ;  that  instead  of  the  atrocious  bawl- 
ing of  parish  churches,  the  anthems  are  sung 
with  great  taste  and  feeling :  and  if  the  preach- 
ing is  not  good*  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Bishop  of 
Loudon,  who  has  the  whole  range  of  London 

?reachers  from  whom  to  make  his  selection, 
'he  real  fact  is,  that,  instead  of  being  some- 
thing  materially  different  from  the  parochial 
clergy,  as  the  commissioners  wish  to  make 
them,  the  cathedral  clergy  are  fellow-labourers 
with  the  parochial  clergy,  outworking  them 
ten  to  one ;  but  the  commission  having  pro- 
vided snugly  for  the  bishops,  have,  by  the  memt 
aeddtnt  in  the  vforld,  entangled  themselves  in 
this  quarrel  with  cathedrals. 

''Had  the  question,"  says  the  bishop,  '^ been 
proposed  to  the  religious  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, whether,  i£  no  other  means  were  to  be 
found,  the  effective  cure  of  souls  should  be 
provided  for  by  the  total  suppression  of  those 
ecclesiastical  corporations  which  have  no 
cure  of  souls,  nor  bear  any  part  in  the  paro- 
chial labours  of  the  clergy ;  that  question,  I 
verily  believe,  would  have  been  carried  in  the 
affirmative  by  an  immense  majority  of  suf- 
frages." But  suppose  no  other  means  could  be 
found  for  the  effective  cure  of  souls  than  the 
suppression  of  bishops,  does  the  Bishop  of 
London  imagine  that  the  majority  of  suffrages 
would  have  been  less  immense?  How  idle 
tc  put  such  cases. 

A  pious  man  leaves  a  large  sum  of  money 
in  Catholic  times  for  some  purposes  which 
are  superstitions,  and  for  others,  such  as 
preaching  and  reading  prayers,  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  all  times ;  the  superstitious  usages 
are  abolished,  the  pious  usages  remain :  now 
the  bishop  must  admit,  if  you  take  half  or  any 
part  of  this  money  from  clergymen  to  whom  it 
was  given,  and  divide  it  for  similar  purposes 
among  clergy  to  whom  it  was  not  given,  you 
deviate  materially  from  the  intentions  of  the 
founder.  These  foundations  are  made  in  loco; 
in  many  of  them  the  locue  was,  perhaps,  the 
original  cause  of  the  gift  A  mai;  who  founds 
an  almshouse  at  Edmonton  does  not  mean 
that  the  poor  of  Tottenham  should  avail  them- 
selves of  it;  and  if  he  could  have  anticipated 
such  a  consequence,  he  would  not  have  en- 
dowed any  almshouse  at  all.  Such  is  the 
respect  for  property,  that  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, when  it  becomes  impracticable  to  carry 
the  will  of  the  donor  into  execution,  always 
attend  to  the  cy  pree,  and  apply  the  charitable 
fund  to  a  purpose  as  germane  as  possible  to 
the  intention  of  the  founder;  but  here,  when 
men  of  Lincoln  have  left  to  Lincoln  cathedral, 
and  men  of  Hereford  to  Hereford,  the  com- 
missioners seize  it  all,  melt  it  into  a  common 
mass,  and  disperse  it  over  the  kingdom. 
Burely  the  Bishop  of  London  cannot  contend 
that  this  is  not  a  greater  deviation  from  the 
will  of  the  founder  than  if  Uie  same  people, 
remaining  in  the  same  place,  receiving  all  the 
founder  gave  them,  and  doing  all  things  not 


forbidden  by  the  law,  which  the  founder  order 
ed,  were  to  do  something  more  than  the  foondev 
ordered,  were  to  become  the  guardians  of 
education,  the  counsel  to  the  bishop,  and  the 
curators  of  the  diocese  in  his  old  age  and 
decay. 

The  public  are  greater  robbers  and  plunder- 
ers than  anyone  in  the  public ;  look  al  the  whote 
transaction ;  it  is  a  mixture  of  meanness  and 
violence.  The  country  choose  to  have  an 
established  religion,  and  a  resident  parochial 
clergy,  but  they  do  not  choose  to  build  houses 
for  their  parochial  clergy,  or  to  pay  them  in 
many  instances  more  than  a  butler  or  a  coach- 
man receives.  How  is  this  deficiency  to  be 
supplied  1  The  heads  of  t])e  church  propose 
to  this  public  to  seize  upon  estates  which 
never  belonged  to  the  public;  and  which  were 
left  for  another  purpose ;  and  by  the  seizure 
of  these  estates  to  save  that  which  ought  to 
come  out  of  the  public  purse. 

Suppose  Parliament  were  to  seize  upon  all 
the  almshouses  in  England,  and  apply  them 
to  the  diminution  of  the  poor-rate,  what  a  num- 
ber of  ingenious  arguments  might  be  pressed 
into  the  service  of  this  robbery:  "Can  any 
thing  be  more  revolting  than  that  the  poor  of 
Northumberland  should  be  starving  while  the 
poor  of  the  suburban  hamlets  are  £viding  the 
benefactions  of  the  pious  dead  1  '  We  want 
for  theae  purpotetaU  that  we  can  obtain  firm 
whatever  iources  derivedJ"  I  do  not  deny  the 
right  of  parliament  to  do  this,  or  any  thing 
else;  but  I  deny  that  it  would  be  expedient, 
because  I  think  it  better  to  make  any  sacrifices, 
and  to  endure  any  evil,  than  to  gratify  this  ra- 
pacious spirit  of  plunder  and  confiscation. 
Suppose  these  commissioner  prelates  firm 
and  unmoved,  when  we  were  all  alarmed,  had 
told  the  public  that  the  parochial  clergy  were 
badly  provided  for,  and  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  that  public  to  provide  a  proper  support 
for  their  ministers ; — ^suppose  the  commission- 
ers, instead  of  leading  Uiem  on  to  confisca- 
tions, had  warned  their  fellow  subjects  against 
the  base  economy,  and  the  perilous  injustice 
of  seizing  on  that  which  was  not  their  own ; — 
suppose,  they  had  called  for  water  and  washed 
their  hands,  and  said,  *<  We  call  you  all  to  wit- 
ness that  we  are  innocent  of  this  great  ruin ;" 
— <loes  the  Bishop  of  London  imagine  that 
the  prelates  who  made  such  a  stand  would 
have  gone  down  to  posterity  less  respected 
and  less  revered  than  those  men  Upon  whose 
tombs  it  must  (after  all  the  enumerations  of 
their  virtues)  be  written,  that  under  their  aw 
spicei  and  by  their  counseU  the  deatruction  of  the 
EngHah  church  began  ?  Pity  that  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  had  not  retained  those  feelincs, 
when,  at  the  first  meeting  of  bishops,  &e 
Bishop  of  London  proposed  this  holy  imwvation 
upon  cathedrals,  and  the  head  of  our  church 
declared,  with  vehemence  and  indignation, 
that  nothing  in  the  earth  would  induce  him  to 
consent  to  iL 

Bi  nwM  noB  \mt%  Ibiatet, 
Trojaque  nunc  sures,  PrlamkiQe  arx  alta  naaerea. 

"But,"  says  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London, 
"you  admit  the  principle  of  confiscation  by 
proposing  the  confiscation  and  partition  of 
prebends  in  the  possession  of  non-residents.' 
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I  am  thinking  of  something  else,  and  I  see  all 
of  a  sudden  a  great  blaze  of  light ;  I  behold  a 
great  number  of  gentlemen  in  short  aprons, 
neat  purple  coats,  and  gold  buckles,  rushing 
about  vitn  torches  in  their  hands,  calling  each 
other  *'my  lord,"  and  setting  fire  to  all  the 
rooms  in  the  house,  and  the  people  below  de- 
lighted with  the  combustion;  finoing  it  impos- 
sible to  turn  them  from  their  purpose,  and 
finding  that  they  are  all  what  they  are,  by.di- 
Tine  permission ;  I  endeavour  to  direct  their 
kUy  imtavaiiona  into  another  channel;  and  I 
sa/  to  them,  <*  my  lords,  had  not  you  better  set 
fire  to  the  out  of  door  offices,  to  &te  bams  and 
•tables,  »d  spare  this  fine  library  and  this 
noble  drawing-room  t  Yonder  are  several 
cow-liouses  of  which  no  use  is  made ;  pray 
direct  your  fury  against  them,  and  leave  Uiis 
beautiful  and  venerable  mansion  as  you  found 
it.**  If  I  address  the  divinely  permitted  in 
this  maimer,  has  the  Bishop  of  London  any 
right  to  call  me  a  brother  incendiary  1 

Oar  holtf  innovator,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
has  drawn  a  very  afiecting  picture  of  thetp 
kavimg  no  shepherd,  and  of  millions  who  have 
no  tpiritual  food;  our  wants,  he  says,  are  most 
imperious;  even  if  we  were  to  tax  large 
llringSy  we  must  still  have  the  money  of  £e 
catliedrals :  no  plea  will  exempt  you^othing 
can  Stop  us,  for  the  formation  of  benefices, 
and  the  endowment  of  new  ones.  We  want 
(and  he  prints  it  in  italics)  for  these  purposes 
*<  all  that  we  can  obtain  from  whatever  sourceM  de* 
fwedJ*  I  never  remember  to  have  been  more 
alarmed  in  my  life  than  by  this  passage.  I 
said  to  myself,  the  necessities  of  the  church 
hare  got  such  complete  hold  of  the  imagina- 
tion of  this  energetic  prelate,  who  is  so  capti- 
vated by  the  holiness  of  his  innovations,  that 
all  grades  and  orders  of  the  church  and  all 
present  and  future  interests  will  be  sacrificed 
to  it.  I  immediately  rushed  to  the  acts  of  Par- 
liament, which  I  always  have  under  my  pil- 
low, to  see  at  once  the  worst  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. I  found  present  revenues  of  the 
bishops  all  safe ;  that  is  some  comfort,  I  said 
to  myself;  Canterbury,  24,0002.  or  35,000/.  per 
annom;  London,  18,0002.  or  20,0002.  I  began 
to  feel  some  comfort :  ^  things  are  not  so  bad ; 
the  bishops  do  not  mean  to  sacrifice  to  theep 
and  thepkerdi^  money  their  present  revenues; 
the  Bishop  of  London  is  less  violent  and  head- 
strong than  I  thought  he  would  be."  I  looked 
a  lift/e  further,  and  found  that  16,000/.  per  an- 
nnm  is  allotted  to  the  fViture  Archbishop  of 
Can  irlury,  10,000/.  to  the  Bishop  of  London, 
9O00L  to  Durham,  and  8000/.  each  to  Winches- 
ter asl  Ely.  "  Nothing  of  aheep  and  shepherd 
in  flkU  this,"  I  exclaim^,  and  felt  still  more 
eomlbrted.  It  was  not  till  after  the  bishops 
'were  taken  care  of,  and  the  revenues  of  the 
cathedrals  came  into  full  view,  that  I  saw  the 
perfect  development  of  the  sheep  and  shepherd 
prineipte,  the  deep  and  heartfelt  compassion 
for  spiritual  labourers,  and  that  inward  groan- 
ing for  the  destitute  state  of  the  church,  and 
tha  ■  ^rm  purpose,  printed  in  italics,  of  taking 
Jiar  ikae  purposes  aU  that  could  be  obtained  from 
wpkatever  source  derived ;  and  even  in  this  deli- 
cioos  rummage  of  cathedral  property,  where 
uli  the  fine  church  feelings  of^he  bishop's 


heart  could  be  mdulged  without  costing  the 
poor  sufferer  a  penny,  stalls  for  archdeacons 
in  Lincoln  and  8l  Paul's  are,  to  the  amount 
of  2000/.  per  annum,  taken  fiom  the  aheep  and 
shepherd  fimd,  and  the  patronage  of  them  di- 
vided between  two  commissioners,  the  Bishop 
of  London,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  instead 
of  being  paid  to  additional  labourers  in  the  vtn»> 
yard. 

Has  there  been  any  difficulty,  I  would  ask, 
in  procuring  archdeacons  upon  the  very  mode^ 
rate  pay  they  now  receive  ?  Can  any  clergy- 
man be  more  thoroughly  respecteble  than  Sic 
present  archdeacons  in  the  see  of  London ! 
but  men  bearing  such  an  office  in  the  church, 
it  may  be  said,  should  be  highly  paid,  and 
archbishops,  who  could  very  well  keep  up 
their  dignity  upon  7000/.  per  annum,  are  to  be 
allowed  15,000/.  I  make  no  objection  to  all 
this;  but  then  what  becomes  of  all  these 
heart-rending  phrases  of  sheep  and  shepherd,  and 
drooping  vineyards,  andjlocks  without  spiritual  con' 
solation?  The  bishop's  argument  is,  that  the 
superfluous  must  give  way  to  the  necessary; 
but  in  fighting,  the  bishop  should  take  great 
care  that  his  cannons  are  not  seized,  and 
turned  against  himself.  He  has  awarded  to 
the  bishops  of  England  a  superfluity  as  great 
as  that  which  he  intends  to  take  from  the 
cathedrals ;  and  then,  when  he  legislates  for  an 
order  to  which  he  does  not  belong,  begins  to 
remember  the  distresses  of  the  lower  clergy, 
paints  them  with  all  the  colours  of  impassioned 
eloquence,  and  informs  the  cathedral  institu- 
tions that  he  must  have  every  farthing  he  can 
lay  his  hand  upon.  Is  not  this  as  if  one,  affected 
powerfully  by  a  charity  sermon,  were  to  put 
his  hands  into  another  man's  pocket,  and  cast, 
from  what  he  had  extracted,  a  liberal  contri- 
bution into  the  plate  1 

I  beg  not  to  be  mistaken ;  I  am  very  far 
from  considering  the  Bishop  of  London  as  a 
sordid  and  interested  person;  but  this  is  a 
complete  instance  of  how  the  best  of  men  de- 
ceive themselves,  where  their  interests  are 
concerned.  I  have  no  doubt  the  bishop  firmly 
imagined  he  was  doing  his  duty;  but  there 
should  have  been  men  of  all  grades  in  the 
commission,  some  one  to  say  a  word  for  cathe- 
drals and  against  bishops. 

The  bishop  says  **  his  antagonists  have  al- 
lowed three  canons  to  be  sufficient  for  St. 
Paul's,  and,  therefore,  four  must  be  sufficient 
for  other  cathedrals."  Sufficient  to  read  the 
prayers  and  preach  the  sermons,  certainly,  and 
so  would  one  be ;  but  not  sufficient  to  excite, 
by  the  hope  of  increased  rank  and  wealth, 
eleven  thousand  parochial  clergy. 

The  most  important  and  cogent  arguments 
against  the  dean  and  chapter  confiscations  are 
passed  over  in  silence  in  the  bishop's  charge 
This,  in  reasoning,  is  always  the  wisest  and 
most  convenient  plan,  and  which  all  young 
bishops  should  imitate  aAer  the  manner  of  this 
wary  polemic  I  object  to  the  confiscaUon  be^ 
cause  it  wHl  throw  a  great  deal  more  of  capital  out 
of  the  parochial  church  than  it  wHl  bring  into  it, 
I  am  very  sorry  to  come  forward  with  so 
homely  an  argument,  which  shocks  so  many 
clergymen,  and  particularly  those  with  the 
largest  incomes,  and  the  best  bishoprics ;  bv 
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the  truth  is,  the  greater  number  of  clergymen 
go  into  the  church  in  order  that  they  may  de- 
rive a  comfortable  incom«  fnm  the  church. 
Such  men  intend  to  do  their  duty,  and  they  do 
it ;  but  the  duty  is,  hoverer,  not  the  motive, 
but  the  adjunct  If  I  was  writing  in  gala  and 
parade,  I  would  not  bold  this  language;  but 
we  are  in  earnest,  and  on  business;  and  as 
very  rash  and  has^  changes  are  founded  upon 
contrary  suppositions  of  the  pure  disinterested- 
ness and  pKsrfect  inattention  to  temporals  in 
the  clergy,  we  must  get  down  at  once  lo  the 
solid  rock  without  heeding  how  we  disturb  the 
tvrf  and  the  flowers  abore.  The  parochial 
elei^  maintain  their  present  decent  appear- 
ance quite  as  much  hj  their  own  capital  as 
by  the  income  they  derive  from  the  church. 
I  will  now  state  the  income  and  capital  of 
■even  clergymen,  taken  promiscuously  in  this 
neighbourhood: — ^No.1.  Living  300/.,  capital 
12,0002.;  No.  3.  Living  800^  capital  15,0002.; 
No.  3.  Living  5002.,  capital  12,000(. ;  No.  4.  Liv- 
Ing  1502.,  capital  10,000/.;  No.  5.  Living  8002., 
capital  13,0002.;  No.  6.  Living  1502.,  capital 
10002.;  No.  7.  Living  6002.,  capital  16,0002.  I 
have  diligently  inquired  into  the  circumstances 
of  seven  Unitanan  and  Wesleyan  ministers, 
and  I  question  much  if  the  whole  seven  could 
make  up  60002.  between  them;  and  the  zeal 
of  enthusiasm  of  this  last  division  is  certainly 
not  inferior  to  that  of  the  former.  Now  here 
it  a  capital  of  73,0002.  carried  into  the  church, 
which  the  confiscations  of  the  commissioners 
would  force  out  of  it,  by  taking  away  the  good 
things  which  were  the  temptatiou  to  its  intro- 
duction. So  that,  by  the  old  ^lan  of  pa3ring 
by  lottery,  instead  of  giving  a  proper  compe- 
tence to  each,  not  only  do  you  obtain  a  paro- 
chial clergy  upon  much  cheaper  terms ;  but, 
from  the  gambling  propensities  of  human  na- 
ture, and  the  irresistible  tendency  to  hope  that 
Ihey  shall  gain  the  great  prizes,  you  tempt  men 
into  your  service  who  keep  up  their  credit  and 
yours,  not  by  your  allowance,  bat  by  their  own 
capital;  and  to  destroy  this  wise  and  well- 
working  arrangement,  a  great  number  of 
bishops,  marquises,  and  John  Russells,  are 
huddled  into  a  chamber,  and,  after  proposing  a 
scheme  which  will  turn  the  English  church 
into  a  collection  of  consecrated  beggars,  we 
are  informed  by  the  Bishop  of  London  that  it 
is  an  holy  innovation^ 

I  have  no  manner  of  doubt,  that  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  passing  the  dean  and  chapter 
bill  will  be,  that  a  great  number  of  fathers  and 
ancles,  judging,  and  properly  judging,  that  the 
ehurch  is  a  very  altered  and  deterioriated  pro- 
fession, will  turn  the  industry  and  capital  of 
their  iUvet  into  another  channel.  My  friend, 
Robert  Eden,  says  « this  is  of  the  earth  earthy:" 
be  it  so;  I  cannot  help  it,  I  paint  mankind  as 
I  And  them,  and  am  not  answerable  for  their 
defects.  When  an  argument,  taken  from  real 
life,  and  the  actual  condition  of  the  world,  is 
brought  among  the  shadowy  discussions  of 
ecclesiastics,  it  always  occasions  terror  and 
dismay ;  it  is  like  ^neas  stepping  into  Cha- 
ron*s  boat,  which  carried  only  ghosts  and 
>ririts. 


SatJlto 
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The  whole  plan  of  the  Bishop  of  loiidoa 
is  a  ptochogony— a  generation  of  beggars.  Hi 
purposes,  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  cathedral,  u 
create  a  thousand  liyings,  and  to  give  to  the 
thousand  clergymen  1302.  per  annum  each ;  a 
Christian  bishop  proposing,  in  cold  blood,  to 
create  a  thousand  livings  of  1302.  per  annua 
each ;— to  call  into  existence  a  thousand  of  the 
most  unhappy  men  on  the  face  of  the  eaith,— 
the  sons  of  the  poor,  without  hope,  without  the 
assistance  of  private  fortune,  chained  to  the 
soil,  ashamed  to  live  with  their  inferiors,  unfit 
for  the  society  of  the  better  classes,  and  drag- 
ging about  the  English  ourse  of  poverty,  with- 
out the  smallest  hope  that  they  can  ever  shake 
it  off.  At  present,  such  livings  are  filled  bf 
yotmg  men  who  have  better  hopes— who  have 
reason  to  expect  good  property — ^who  look  fo^ 
ward  to  a  college  or  a  fanuly  living— who  are 
the  sons  of  men  of  some  substance,  and  hope 
so  to  pass  on  to  something  better— who  exist 
under  the  delusion  of  being  hereafter  deans 
and  prebendaries— who  are  paid  once  by 
money,  and  three  times  by  hope.  Will  the 
Bishop  of  London  promise  to  the  progeny  of 
any  of  these  thousand  victims  of  the  Mbi  n- 
nooatifm  that,  if  they  behave  well,  one  of  them 
shall  have  his  butler's  place ;  another  take  care 
of  the^edars  and  h3rssop8  of  his  garden? 
Will  he  take  their  daughters  for  his  nursery- 
maids t  and  may  some  of  the  sons  of  these 
**  labourers  of  the  vineyard"  hope  one  day  to 
ride  the  leaders  from  8L  James  s  to  Fulham! 
Here  is  hope— here  is  room  for  ambition— a 
field  for  genius,  and  a  ray  of  amelioration! 
If  these  beautiful  feelings  of  compassion  are 
throbbing  under  the  cassock  of  the  bishop,  be 
ought,  in  common  justice  to  himself^  to  make 
them  known. 

If  it  were  a  scheme  for  giving  ease  and  ii- 
dependence  to  any  large  bodies  of  clei^gymen, 
it  might  be  listened  to;  but  the  revenues  of 
the  English  church  are  such  as  to  render  this 
wholly  and  entirely  out  of  the  question.  If 
you  place  a  man  in  a  village  in  the  countty, 
require  that  he  should  be  of  good  manners  aad 
well  educated ;  that  his  habits  and  appearance 
should  be  above  those  of  the  farmers  to  whom 
he  preaches,  if  he  has  nothing  else  to  expect 
(as  would  be  the  case  in  a  church  of  equal 
division) ;  and  if^  upon  his  village  income,  he 
is  to  support  a  wife  and  educate  a  family, 
without  any  power  of  making  himself  knoWn 
in  a  remote  and  solitary  situation,  such  a  per- 
son ought  to  receive  6002.  per  annum,  and  be 
fhmished  with  a  house.  There  are  about 
10,700  parishes  in  England  and  Wales,  whoss 
average  income  is  2852.  per  annum.  Now,  to 
provide  these  incumbents  with  decent  houses, 
to  keep  them  in  repair,  and  to  raise  the  income 
of  the  incumbent  to  5002.  per  annum,  wonld 
require  (if  all  the  incomes  of  the  bishops,  deanr 
and  chapters  of  separate  dignitaries,  of  sia^ 
cure  rectories,  were  confiscated,  and  if  the 
excess  of  all  the  livings  in  England  above 
<K)02.  per  annum  were  added  to  them,)  a  sum 
of  two  millions  and  a  half  in  addition  to  the 
present  income  of  the  whole  church ;  and  bo 
power  on  earth  could  persuade  the  present 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  grant  a  single 
shilling  for  that  purpose.    Now,  is  it  possible 
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lo  piqr  such  a  ehnrch  upon  any  other  principle 
than  that  of  unequal  division  ?  The  proposed 
piUage  of  the  cathedral  and  college  churches 
(omitting  all  consideration  of  die  separate  estate 
of  dignitaries^  would  amount,  divided  among  all 
the  benefices  m  England^  to  about  6/.  1  St.  6|dL  per 
man :  and  this»  which  would  not  stop  an  hiatus 
in  a  cassock,  and  would  drive  out  of  the  paro- 
chial church  ten  times  as  much  as  it  brought 
isto  it,  is  the  panacea  for  pauperism  recom- 
mended by  her  majesty's  commissioners. 

Bat  if  this  plan  were  to  drive  men  of  capital 
oat  of  the  church,  and  to  pauperize  the  English 
eler^,  where  would  the  harm  be  ?  Gould  not 
all  the  dnties  of  religion  he  performed  as  well 
bj  poor  clergymen  as  by  men  of  good  sub- 
stance 1  My  great  and  serious  apprehension 
is»  that  such  would  not  be  the  case.  There 
▼oold  be  the  greatest  risk  that  your  clergy 
voold  be  fanatical,  and  ignorant ;  that  their 
habits  would  be  low  and  mean,  and  that  they 
voold  be  despised. 

liken  a  picture  is  drawn  of  a  clergyman 
vith  130/L  per  annum,  who  combines  all  moral, 
physical,  and  intellectual  advantages,  a  learned 
man,  dedicating  himself  intensely  to  the  care 
of  his  parish^-of  charming  manners  and  dig- 
iiified  deportment—- six  feet  two  inches  high, 
beautifully  proportioned,  with  a  magnificent 
couotenance,  expressive  of  all  the  cardinal 
Tirtaes  and  the  Ten  Commandments/— and  it  is 
asked  with  an  air  of  triumph,  if  such  a  man 
as  this  will  fall  into  contempt  on  account  of 
his  poverty  1  But  substitute  for  him  an  ave* 
rage,  ordinary,  uninteresting  minister;  obese, 
dampy,  neither  ill-natured  nor  good-natured; 
neither  learned  nor  ignorant,  striding  over  die 
stiles  to  church,  with  a  second-rate  wife-niusty 
and  deliquescent— and  fbur  parochial  children, 
^i  of  catechism  and  bread  and  butter;  or  let 
him  be  seen  in  one  of  those  ^em-Ham-and- 
Japhet  buggies— made  on  Mount  Ararat  soon 
afber  the  subsidence  of  the  waters,  driving  in  the 
High  Street  of  Edmonton  ;*^^among  all  his  pe- 
eaniary,  saponaceous,  oleaginous  parishioners. 
Can  any  man  of  common  sense  say  that  all 
^ese  outward  cirerraistanees  of  the  ministers 
of  religion  have  no  bearing  on  religion  itself! 

I  ask  the  Bishop  of  London,  a  man  of  honour 
and  conscience  as  he  is,  if  he  thinks  five  years 
will  elapse  before  a  second  attack  is  made  upon 
deans  and  chapters!  Does  he  think,  afler 
reformers  have  tasted  the  flesh  of  the  church, 
that  they  will  put  up  with  any  other  diet !  Does 
he  forget  that  deans  and  chapters  are  but 
"lock  turtle — ^that  more  delicious  delicacies  re- 
n»in  bekiisl  •  Five  years  hence  he  will  at- 
tempt to  ma£e  a  stand,  and  he  will  be  laughed 
at  and  eaten  up.  In  this  very  charge  the 
bishop  accuses  the  lay  commissioners  of  an- 
other intended  attack  upon  the  property  of  the 
•^h^fch,  contrary  to  the  clearest  and  most  ex- 
plicit stipulations  (as  he  says)  with  the  heads 
of  the  establishment 

Much  is  said  of  the  conduct  of  the  commis- 
sioners, but  that  is  of  the  least  possible  conse- 
qoencc.    They  may  have  acted  for  the  best, 

*K  ptrith  wblch  the  Bblwp  of  London  bat  the  graatent 
jeitre  to  divide  into  little  bits ;  but  which  appean  quite  ai 
Uto  pretenre  its  inUgrity  as  St.  James's,  St.  George's, 
or  KeniiDgton,  all  in  the  patroniife  of  the  bishop. 


according  to  the  then  existing  circumstauces* 
they  may  seriously  have  intended  to  do  their 
duty  to  the  contrary ;  and  I  am  far  from  saying 
or  linking  they  did  not ;  but  without  the  least 
reference  to  the  commissioners,  the  question 
is.  Is  it  wise  to  pass  this  bill,  and  to  justify 
such  an  open  and  tremendous  sacrifice  of 
church  property !  Does  public  opinion  now 
call  for  any  such  measure!  is  it  a  wise  distri* 
bution  of  the  funds  of  an  ill-paid  church!  and 
will  it  not  force  more  capital  out  of  the  paro- 
chial  part  of  the  church  than  it  brings  into  it! 
If  the  bill  is  bad,  it  is  surely  not  to  pass  out  oi 
compliment  to  the  feelings  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  If  the  project  is  hasty,  it  is 
not  to  be  adopted  to  gratify  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don. The  mischief  to  the  church  is  Purely  a 
greater  evil  than  the  stultification  of  the  com- 
missioners, ^cc  If  the  physician  has  pre* 
scribed  hastily,  is  the  medicine  to  be  taken  to 
the  death  or  disease  of  the  patient  1  If  the 
judge  has  condemned  improperly,  is  the  crinu- 
nal  to  be  hung,  that  the  wisdom  of  the  magi»< 
trale  may  not  be  impugned!* 

But  why  are  the  commissioners  to  be  stulti- 
fied by  the  rejection  of  the  measure!  The 
measure  may  have  been  very  good  when  it 
was  recommended,  and  very  objectionable  now. 
I  thought,  and  many  men  thought,  that  the 
church  was  going  to  pieces-^that  the  afifections 
of  the  conunon  people  were  lost  to  the  esta- 
blishment; and  that  large  sacrifices  must  be 
instantly  made,  to  avert  the  effects  of  this  tem- 
porary madness ;  but  those  days  are  gone  by 
—and  with  them  ought  to  be  put  aside  mea^ 
sures,  which  might  have  been  wise  in  those 
days,  but  are  wise  no  longer. 
-  After  all,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  Bishop  of  Londdn  are  good  and  placable 
men ;  and  will  ere  long  forget  and  forgive  the 
successful  efforts  of  their  enemies  in  defeating 
this  mis-ecclesiastic  law. 

Suppose  the  commission  were  now  begin* 
ning  to  sit  for  the  first  time,  will  any  man 
living  say  that  they  would  make  such  reports 
as  they  have  made !  and  that  they  would  seri- 
ously propose  such  a  tremendous  revolution 
in  church  property !  And  if  they  would  not, 
the  inference  is  irresistible,  that,  to  consult  the 
feelings  of  two  or  three  churchmen,  we  are 
complimenting  away  the  safety  of  the  church. 
Milton  asked  where  the  nymphs  were  when 
Lycidas  perished!  I  ask  where  the  bishops 
are  when  the  remorseless  deep  is  closing  over 
the  head  of  their  beloved  establishment  !f 

You  must  have  read  an  attack  upon  me  by 
Uie  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  says  that  I  have  not  been  appointtd 
to  my  situation  as  canon  of  St.  Paurs  for  my 
pieiy  and  learning,  but  because  I  am  a  scofibr 
and  a  jester.  Is  not  this  radier  strong  for  • 
bishop,  and  does  it  not  appear  to  you,  Mr 
Archdeacon,  as  rather  too  close  an  imitatioa 
of  that  language  which  is  used  in  the  apostolio 


*  "After  the  trouble  the  commissioners  haTe  talEel 
(says  Sir  Robert),  after  the  obloquy  they  have  incurred," 
Ace.  Jke.  Ace. 

f  What  is  the  use  of  publishing  separate  charges,  as 
the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  Oxford,  and  Rochester  have 
done  1  why  do  not  the  dissentient  biihops  form  into  a 
firm  phalanx  to  save  the  church  and  fling  out  the  btn  1 
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occupation  of  trafficking  in  fishi  Whether  I 
have  been  appointed  for  my  piety  or  not,  must 
depend  upon  what  this  poor  man  means  by 
piety.  He  means  by  that  word,  of  coarse,  a 
defence  of  all  the  tyrannical  and  oppressive 
abases  of  the  charch  which  have  been  swept 
away  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
of  my  life ;  the  corporation  and  test  acts ;  the 
penal  laws  against  the  Catholics ;  the  com- 
pulsory marriages  of  dissenters,  and  all  those 
disabling  and  disqualifying  laws  which  were 
the  disgrace  of  oar  charch,  and  which  he  has 
always  looked  ap  to  as  the  consammation  of 
haman  wisdom.  If  piety  consisted  in  the  de- 
fence of  these — if  it  was  impioas  to  straggle 
for  their  abrogation,  I  have,  indeed,  led  an 
angodly  life. 

There  is  nothing  pompons  gentlemen  are  so 
mach  afraid  of  as  a  little  hamoar.  It  is  like 
the  objection  of  certain  cephalic  animalcnla: 
to  the  use  of  small-tooth  combs^'  Finger  and 
thumb,  precipitate  powder,  or  any  thing  else 
you  please ;  but  for  Heaven's  sake  no  small- 
tooth  combs !''  After  all,  I  believe.  Bishop 
Monk  has  been  the  cause  of  much  more 
laughter  than  ever  I  have  been ;  I  cannot  ac- 
count for  it,  but  I  never  see  him  enter  a  room 
without  exciting  a  smile  on  every  countenance 
within  it. 

Dr.  Monk  is  furious  at  my  attacking  the 
heads  of  the  church;  but  how  can  I  help  it? 
If  the  heads  of  the  church  are  at  the  head  of 
the  mob ;  if  I  find  the  best  of  men  doing  that 
which  has  in  all  times  drawn  upon  the  worst 
enemies  of  the  human  race  the  bitterest  carses 
of  history,  am  I  to  stop  because  the  motives 
of  these  men  are  pore,  and  their  lives  blame- 
less ?  I  wish  I  could  find  a  blot  in  their  lives, 
or  a  vice  in  their  motives.  The  whole  power 
of  the  motion  is  in  the  character  of  the  movers : 
feeble  friends,  false  friends,  and  foolish  friends, 
all  cease  to  look  upon  the  measure,  and  say, 
Would  such  a  measure  have  been  recom- 
mended by  such  men  as  the  prelates  of  Can- 
terbury and  London,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
public  advantage  ?  And  in  this  way,  the  great 
good  of  a  religious  establishment,  now  ren- 
dered moderate  and  compatible  with  all  men's 
liberties  and  rights,  is  sacrificed  to  names; 
and  the  church  destroyed  from  good  breeding 
and  etiquette !  the  real  truth  is,  that  Canter- 
bury and  London  have  been  frightened — they 
have  overlooked  the  effect  of  time  and  delay— 
they  have  been  betrayed  into  a  fearful  and 
minous  mistake.  Painful  as  it  is  to  teach  men 
who  on^.iii  to  teach  us,  the  legislature  ought, 
while  there  is  yet  time,  to  awake  and  read 
them  this  lesson. 

It  is  dangerous  for  a  prelate  to  write ;  and 
whoever  does  it  ought  to  be  a  very  wise  one. 
He  has  speculated  why  I  was  made  a  canon 
of  8t  Paul's.  Suppose  I  were  to  follow  his 
•sample,  and,  going  through  the  bench  of 
bishops,  were  to  ask  for  what  reason  each  man 
had  been  made  a  bishop ;  suppose  I  were  to 
%o  into  the  county  of  Gloucester,  &c.  &c. 
kcAlll 

I  was  afraid  the  bishop  would  attribnte  my 
promotion  to  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  but  upon 
fhe  subject  of  promotion  by  revievs,  he  pre- 
serves an  impenetrable  silence.    If  my  excel- 


lent patron  Earl  Grey  had  any  reasons  of  this 
kind,  he  may  at  least  be  sure  that  the  levievi 
commonly  attributed  to  me  were  real^  writin 
by  me.  I  should  have  considered  myself  ai 
the  lowest  of  created  beings  to  have  disguised 
myself  in  another  man's  wit,  and  to  hare 
received  a  reward  to  which  I  was  not  » 
titled.* 

I  presume  that  what  has  drawn  upon  me  the 
indignation  of  this  prelate,  is  the  o&ervatioiu 
I  have  from  time  to  time  made  on  the  condoct 
of  the  commissioners ;  of  which  he  positirelj 
asserts  himself  to  have  been  a  member;  tmt 
whether  he  was,  or  was  not  a  member,  I 
utterly  acquit  him  of  all  possible  blame,  oA 
of  every  species  of  imputation  which  nay 
attach  to  the  conduct  of  the  conunissioner.  h 
using  that  word,  I  have  always  meant  tlie 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Loo- 
don,  and  Lord  John  Russell ;  and  have,  honest^ 
speaking,  given  no  more  heed  to  the  Bishop 
of  Gloucester  than  if  he  had  been  sitting  in  a 
commission  of  Bonzes  in  the  court  of  Pekia. 

To  read,  however,  his  lordship  a  lesson  of 
good  manners,  I  had  prepared  for  him  a  chas- 
tisement which  would  have  been  echoed  fron 
the  Seagrave,  who  banqueteth  in  the  castle,  to 
the  idiot  who  spitteth  over  the  bridge  at  Ooq- 
cester;  but  the  following  appeal  stmck  my 
eye,  and  stopped  my  pen : — ^  Since  that  time, 
my  inadequate  qualifications  have  sostained 
an  appalling  diminution,  by  the  affection  of 
my  eyes,  which  have  impaired  my  visioo,  and 
the  progress  of  which  threatens  to  consign  me 
to  darkness ;  I  beg  the  benefit  of  your  prayers 
to  4he  Father  of  all  mercies,  that  he  will  restore 
me  to  better  use  of  the  visual  oi^gans,  to  be 
employed  on  his  service ;  or  that  he  will  in- 
wardly illumine  the  intellectual  vision,  with  a 
particle  of  that  divine  ray,  which  his  Holy 
Spirit  can  alone  impart.** 

It  might  have  been  better  taste,  perhaps,  if 
a  mitred  invalid,  in  describing  his  bodily  ifr 
firmities  before  a  church  full  of  cleigymeii, 
whose  prayers  he  asked,  had  been  a  little 
more  sparing  in  the  abuse  of  his  enemies;  but 
a  good  deal  must  be  forgiven  to  the  sick.  I 
wish  that  every  Christian  was  as  well  aware 
as  this  poor  bishop  of  what  he  needed  from 
divine  assistance ;  and  in  the  supplication  for 
the  restoration  of  his  sight  and  the  imprDr^ 
ment  of  his  understanding,  I  must  fervently 
and  cordially  join. 

I  was  much  amused  with  what  old  Her* 
mannf  says  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  iEschy^ 
lus.  «  We  find,"  he  says,  «o  gnat  artntrariam 
of  proceeding,  and  much  boldness  of  imueatioii, 
guided  by  wt  sure  principle;**  here  it  is :  qwH$  ah 
incepio.  He  begins  with  J3schylus,  and  endi 
with  the  Church  of  England ;  begins  with  pro- 
fiane,  and  ends  with  holy  innovations—scratch- 


•  I  undenUttd  that  the  bfahop  banti  into  tean  emr 
DOW  and  then,  and  rays  that  I  hare  aet  him  the  niM  « 
Simon,  and  that  all  the  biabopa  now  call  him  Somb* 
Simon  of  Gloacester,  however,  after  all,  it  a  real  wrlur, 
and  how  could  I  know  that  Dr.  Monk*a  name  wu  Si- 
mon 1  When  tutor  in  Lord  Oorrington't  family,  he  wti 
called  by  the  endearinf,  though  vomewhai  nanajertie 
name  ofDtcik ;  and  if  I  had  thought  about  bia  nam  •< 
all.  I  should  have  called  him  Rlchanl  of  Gloucester. 

4  TTeber  die  behandlnng  der  Griechiacben  DicMer  be 
den  EngliLndem,  Von  Gottfried  Hermann.  Wienal 
Jahrbucher,  toI.  IIt.  1831. 
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iDf  oat  old  readings  which  ereiy  commentator 
had  sanctioned,  abolishing  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nities which  every  reformer  l|iad  spared; 
:hnisting  an  anapest  into  a  irerse  which  will 
Qot  bear  it;  and  intmding  a  canon  into  a 
eathednd  which  does  not  want  it;  and  this  is 
the  prelate  by  whom  the  proposed  reform  of 
the  church  has  been  principally  planned,  and 
to  whose  practical  wisdom  the  legislature  is 
called  upon  to  defer.  The  Bishop  of  London 
is  a  man  of  very  great  ability,  humane,  pla- 
cable, generous,  munificent,  very  agreeable, 
tat  not  to  be  trusted  with  great  interests  where 
calmness  and  judgment  are  required ;  unfor- 
tunately, my  old  and  amiable  school-fellow,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  has  melted  away 
beCcre  him,  and  sacrificed  that  wisdom  on 
which  we  all  founded  our  security^. 
Mneh  writing  and  much  talkmg  are  very 


tiresome ;  and,  above  all,  they  are  so  to  men 
who,  living  in  the  world,  arrive  at  those  rapid 
and  just  conclusions  which  are  only  to  be 
made  by  living  in  the  world.  This  bill  passed, 
every  man  of  sense  acquainted  with  human 
affairs  must  see,  that,  as  far  as  the  church  is 
concerned,  the  thing  is  at  an  end.  From  Lord 
John  Russell,  the  pr^ent  improver  of  the 
church,  we  shall  descend  to  Hume,  from  Hume 
to  Roebuck,  and  after  Roebuck  we  shall  re- 
ceive our  last  improvements  from  Dr.  Wade : 
plunder  will  follow  after  plunder,  degradation 
after  degradation.  The  church  is  gone,  and 
what  remains  is  not  life,  but  sickness,  spasm» 
and  struggle. 

Whatever  happens,  I  am  not  to  blame;  I 
have  fought  my  nghtw—FarewelL 

Stdvst  Sxxnb 
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CHABAGTEB  OF  SIB  JAMES  MiCKINTOSH. 


My  ]!«▲«  8i«, 

Tov  ask  for  some  of  your  late  father's  letters : 
I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  none  to  send  you. 
Upon  principle,  I  keep  no  letters  except  those 
on  business.  I  have  not  a  single  letter  from 
him,  nor  from  any  human  being  in  my  posses- 
sion. 

The  impression  which  the  great  talents  and 
amiable  qualities  of  your  fathermade  upon  me, 
will  remain  as  long  as  I  remain.  When  I  turn 
from  living  spectacles  of  stupidity,  ignorance, 
and  malice,  and  wish  to  think  better  of  the 
world— I  remember  my  great  and  benevolent 
friend  Mackintosh. 

The  first  points  of  character  which  every 
body  noticed  in  him  were  the  total  absence  of 
envy,  .hatred,  malice,  and  uncharitableness. 
He  could  not  hate— he  did  not  know  how  to  set 
about  it.  The  gall-bladder  was  omitted  in  his 
composition,  and  if  he  could  have  been  per- 
suaded into  any  scheme  of  revenging  himself 
upon  an  enemy,  I  am  sure  Sunless  he  had  been 
narrowly  watched)  it  would  have  ended  in  pro- 
claiming the  good  qualities,  and  promoting  the 
interests  of  his  adversary.  Truth  had  so  much 
more  power  over  him  than  anger,  that  ^what- 
ever might  be  the  provocation)  he  could  not 
misrepresent,  nor  exaggerate.  In  questions 
of  passion  and  party,  he  stated  facts  as  they 
were,  and  reasoned  fairly  upon  them,  placing 
his  happiness  and  pride  in  equitable  discrimi- 
nation. Very  fond  of  talking,  he  heard  patient- 
ly, and,  not  averse  to  intellectual  display,  did 
not  forget  that  others  might  have  the  same  in- 
clination  as  himself. 

Till  subdued  by  age  and  illness,  his  conver- 
sation was  more  brilliant  and  instructive  than 
that  of  any  human  being  I  ever  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  acquainted  with.  His  memory 
(vast  and  prodigious  as  it  was)  he  so  managed 
as  to  make  it  a  source  of  pleasure  and  instruc- 
tion, rather  than  that  dreadful  engine  of  colloqui- 
al oppression  into  which  it  is  sometimes  erected. 
He  remembered  things,  words,  thoughts,  dates, 
and  every  thing  that  was  wanted.  His  Ian- 
guage  was  beautiful,  and  might  have  gone  from 
the  fireside  to  the  press ;  but  though  his  ideas 
irere  always  clothed  in  beautiful  language,  the 
clothes  were  sometimes  too  big  for  the  body, 
and  common  thoughts  were  dressed  in  better 
and  larger  apparel  than  they  deserved.  He 
certainly  had  this  fault,  but  it  was  not  one  of 
frequent  commission. 

He  had  a  method  of  putting  things  so  mildly 
and  interrogatively,  that  he  alwajrs  procured 
Jhe  readiest  reception  for  his  opinions.  Ad- 
dicted to  reasoning  in  the  company  of  able  men, 
he  had  two  valuable  habits,  which  are  rarely 


met  with  in  great  reaaoaeta  he  nererbnlKii 
upon  his  opponent,  and  always  avoided  strooi 
and  vehement  aasertioat.  Bia  reasoning  eo» 
monly  carried  convictbn,  for  he  waa  eaatioai 
in  his  positions,  aecn^wte  ia  his  dcdac>aB% 
aimed  aoiy  at  ormh.  The  iagenioiia  siAsess 
commonly  taken  by  some  one  else ;  the  inler- 
ests  of  truth  were  protected  by  Mackintosh. 

His  good^nature  and  candour  betrayed  biai 
into  a  morbid  habit  of  eulogizing  ereiy  body— > 
a  habit  which  destroyed  the  value  of  commeB- 
dations,  that  might  have  been  to  the  vonng  (if 
more  sparingly  distributed}  a  reward  of  virtue 
and  a  motive  to  exertion.  OccasioBallybeiook 
fits  of  an  opposite  nature ;  and  I  have  seen  him 
abating  and  dissolving   pompoift   gentknen 
with  the  most  successful  ndicule.  He  certainly 
had  a  good  deal  of  humour;  and  I  remember, 
amongst  many  other  examples  of  it,  that  he  kept 
us  for  two  or  three  hours  in  a  roar  of  laughter, 
at  a  dinner-party  at  his  own  house,  playiag 
upon  the  simplicity  of  a  Scotch  cousu,vbo 
had  mistaken  me  for  my  gallant  syncmyia,  the 
hero  of  Acre.    I  never  saw  a  more  perfect 
comedy,  nor  heard  ridicule  so  long  and  so  veil 
sustained.    Sir  James  had  not  only  hnuHMir, 
but  he  had  wit  also :  at  least,  new  and  sodden 
relations  of  ideas  flashed  across  his  mind  is 
reasoning,  and  produced  the  same  effect  as  vu. 
and  would  have  been  called  wit,  if  a  sense  of 
their  utility  and  importance  had  not  ofien  ore^ 
powered  the  admiration  of  novelty,  and  entitled 
them  to  the  higher  name  of  wisdom.    Then  the 
great  thoughts  and  fine  sayings  of  the  great 
men  of  all  ages  were  intimately  present  to  his 
recollection,  and  came  out  dazzling  and  delight- 
ing in  his  conversation.    Justness  of  thiiildiig 
was  a  strong  feature  in  his  nnderstanding;  be 
had  a  head  in  which  nonsense  and  error  cooU 
hardly  vegetate :  it  was  a  soil  utterly  unfit  lor 
them.    If  his  display  in  conversation  had  bees 
only  in  maintaining  splendid  pamdozes,  he 
would  soon  have  wearied  those  he  lived  with ; 
but  no  man  could  live  long  and  intimately  with 
your  father  without  finding  that  he  was  gainisg 
upon  doubt,  correcting  error,  enlarging  the 
boundaries,  and  strengthening  the  foiuidatioas 
of  truth*    It  was  worth  whUe  to  listen  to  a 
master,  whom  not  himself  but  nature  had  ap- 
pointed to  the  ofllce,  and  who  tanght  what  it 
was  not  easy  to  forget,  by  methods  which  it 
was  not  easy  to  resist. 

Curran,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  said  to  Mr. 
Orattan,  •<  You  would  be  the  greaiest  man  of 
your  age,  Grattan,  if  you  would  buy  a  few  yards 
of  red  tape,  and  tie  up  3rour  bills  and  papers.** 
This  was  the  fault  or  misfortune  of  your  eieel* 
lent  father;  he  never  knew  the  use  of  red  tape. 
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and  wai  utterly  unfit  for  the  common  business 
of  life.  That  a  guinea  represented  a  quantity 
of  shillings,  and  that  it  would  barter  for  a  quan- 
tity of  cloth,  he  was  well  aware;  but  the  accu- 
rate number  of  the  baser  coin,  or  the  just  mea- 
surement of  the  manufactured  article,  to  which 
he  was  entitled  for  his  gold,  he  could  never 
learn,  and  it  was  impossible  to  teach  him. 
Hence  his  life  was  oAen  an  example  of  the  an- 
cient and  melancholy  struggle  of  genius,  with 
the  difficulties  of  existence. 

I  have  often  heard  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
say  of  himself,  that  he  was  bom  to  be  the  pro- 
feMor  of  an  unirersity.  Happy,  and  for  ages 
eeisbratedt  would  have  been  the  university, 
iHiieh  had  so  possessed  him,  but  in  this  view  he 
was  unjust  to  himself.  Still,  however,  his  style 
of  speaking  in  Parliament  was  certainly  more 
tcademic  than  forensic ;  it  was  not  sufficiently 
•hort  and  quick  for  a  busy  and  impatient  as- 
sembly. He  often  spoke  over  the  heads  of  his 
hearers— was  too  much  in  advance  of  feeling 
for  their  sympathies,  and  of  reasoning  for  their 
comprehension.  He  began  too  much  at  the 
beginning,  and  went  too  much  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  question,  making  rather  a  lecture  or 
a  dissertation  than  a  speech.  His  voice  was 
bad  and  nasal ;  and  though  nobody  was  in  rew 
ality  more  sincere,  he  seemed  not  only  not  to 
feeC  but  hardly  to  think  what  he  was  saying. 

Your  father  had  very  little  science,  and  no 
great  knowledge  of  physics.  His  notions  of 
bis  early  pursnit^-the  study  of  medicine-— were 
imperfect  and  antiquated,  and  he  was  but  an 
indifferent  classical  scholar,  for  the  Greek  lan- 
guage has  never  crossed  the  Tweed  in  any  great 
force.  In  history  the  whole  stream  of  time  was 
open  before  him;  he  had  looked  into  every 
moral  and  metaphysical  question  from  Plato  to 
Paley,  and  had  waded  through  morasses  of  in- 
ternational law,  where  the  step  of  no  living 
man  could  follow  him.  Political  economy  is 
of  modem  invention;  I  am  old  enough  to  recol- 
lect when  every  judge  on  the  bench  (Lord  El- 
don  and  Serjeant  Runninglon  excepted,}  in  their 
charges  to  the  grand  juries,  attributed  the  then 
high  prices  of  com  to  the  scandalous  combini^ 
lioQ  of  farmers.  Sir  James  knew  what  is  com- 
Dionly  agreed  upon  by  political  economists, 
without  mking  much  pleasure  in  the  science, 
and  with  a  disposition  to  blame  the  very  specu- 
lative and  metaphysical  disquisitions  into  which 
it  has  wandered,  but  wiUi  a  full  conviction  also 
(which  many  able  men  of  his  standing  are 
without)  of  the  immense  importance  of  the  sci- 
•lee  to  the  welfare  of  society. 

I  think  (though,  perhaps,  some  of  his  friends 
may  not  agree  with  me  in  this  opmion)  that  he 
was  an  acute  judge  of  character,  and  of  the 
good  as  well  as  evil  in  character.  He  was,  in 
truth,  with  the  appearance  of  distraction  and  of 
one  occupied  with  other  things,  a  very  minute 
observer  of  human  nature ;  and  I  have  seen  him 
analyie,  to  the  very  springs  of  the  heart,  men 
who  had  not  the  most  distant  suspicion  of  the 
ibarpness  of  his  vision*  nor  a  belief  that  he  could 
read  any  thing  but  books. 
^  Snflicient  justice  has  not  been  done  to  his  po» 
<itical  integrity.  He  was  not  rich,  was  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  island,  possessed  great  fa- 
cility of  temper,  and  had  therefore  every  excuse 
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for  political  lubricity,  which  that  vice  (more 
common  in  those  days  than  I  hope  it  will  ever 
be  again)  could  possibly  require.  Invited  by 
every  party,  upon  his  arrival  from  India,  he  re- 
mained steadfast  to  his  old  friends  the  whigs, 
whose  admission  to  office,  or  enjoyment  of  po- 
litical power,  would  at  that  period  have  been 
considered  as  the  most  visionary  of  all  human 
speculations;  yet,  during  his  lifetime,  every 
body  seemed  more  ready  to  have  forgiven  the  ter- 
giversation of  which  he  was  not  guilty,  than  to 
admire  the  actual  firmness  he  had  displayed. 
With  all  this  he  never  made  the  slightest  effi^rts 
to  advance  his  interests  with  his  political 
friends,  never  mentioned  his  sacrifices  nor  his 
services,  expressed  no  resentment  at  neglect, 
and  was  therefore  pushed  into  such  situations  as 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  feeble  and  delicate  in  arfsrowd. 

A  high  merit  in  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was 
his  real  and  unaffected  philanthropy.  He  did 
not  make  the  improvement  of  the  great  mass 
of  mankind  an  engine  of  popularity,  and  a  step- 
ping stone  to  power,  but  he  had  a  genuine  love 
of  human  happiness.  Whatever  might  assuage 
the  angry  passions,  and  arrange  the  conflicting 
interests  of  nations ;  whatever  could  promote 
peace,  increase  knowledge,  extend  commerce, 
diminish  crime,  and  encourage  industry ;  what- 
ever could  exalt  human  character,  and  could 
enlarge  human  understanding ;  struck  at  once 
at  the  heart  of  your  father,  and  roused  all  his 
faculties.  I  have  seen  him  in  a  moment  when 
this  spirit  came  upon  him — like  a  great  ship 
of  war-— cut  his  cable,  and  spread  his  enormous 
canvass,  and  launch  into  a  wide  sea  of  reasoiH 
ing  eloquence. 

But  though  easily  warmed  by  great  schemes 
of  benevolence  and  human  improvement,  his 
manner  was  cold  to  individuals.  There  was 
an  apparent  want  of  heartiness  and  cordiality. 
It  seemed  as  if  he  had  more  affection  for  the 
species  than  for  the  ingredients  of  which  it  was 
composed.  He  was  in  reality  very  hospitable, 
and  so  fond  of  company,  that  he  was  hardly 
happy  out  of  it;  but  he  did  not  receive  his  friends 
with  that  honest  joy  which  warms  more  than 
dinner  or  wine. 

This  is  the  good  and  evil  of  your  father 
which  comes  uppermost.  If  he  had  been  arro- 
gant and  grasping ;  if  he  had  been  faithless  and 
false ;  if  he  had  always  been  eager  to  strangle 
infant  genius  in  its  cradle ;  always  ready  to  be- 
tray and  to  blacken  those  with  whom  he  sat  ar 
meat;  he  would  have  passed  many  men,  who^ 
in  the  course  of  his  long  life,  have  passed  him ; 
but,  without  selling  his  soul  for  plottage,  if  he- 
only  had  had  a  little  more  pmdence  for  the  pro* 
motion  of  his  interests,  and  more  of  angry  pas- 
sions for  the  punishment  of  those  detractors 
who  envied  his  faip®  uod  presumed  upon  his 
sweetness ;  if  he  had  been  more  aware  of  his 
powers,  and  of  that  space  which  nature  intended 
him  to  occupy:  he  would  have  acted  agreset 
part  in  life,  and  remained  a  character  in  his- 
tory. As  it  is,  he  has  left,  in  many  of  the  bes; 
men  In  England,  and  of  the  continent,  the  deep- 
est  admiration  of  his  talents,  his  wisdom,  hia 
knowledge  and  his  benevolence. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir> 
Very  truly  yours, 

SYDNEY  SMITk 
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A  LETTER 


TO 


LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL. 


Mr  Lofto, 

TtaoooH,  upon  the  whole,  your  residence  and 
plnraUty  bill  is  a  good  bill,  and  although  I  think 
it  (thanks  to  your  kind  attention  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  various  clergymen)  a  much  better  biH 
than  thai  of  last  year,  there  are  still  some 
important  defects  in  it,  which  deserve  amend- 
ment and  correction. 

Page  13,  Sec,  31^--It  would  seem,  from  this 
section,  that  the  repairs  are  to  depend  upon  the 
will  of  the  bishop,  and  not  upon  the  present  law 
of  the  land.  A  bishop  enters  into  the  house 
of  a  non-resident  clergyman,  and  finds  it  neither 
papered,  nor  painted--he  orders  these  decora- 
tive repairs.  In  the  mean  time  the  court  of 
Queen  s  Bench  have  decided  that  substantial 
repairs,  only,  and  not  decorative  repairs,  can 
be  recovered  by  an  incumbent  from  his  prede- 
cessor ;  the  following  words  should  be  added  }— 
<  Provided,  always,  that  no  other  repairs  shall  be 
leqnired  by  the  bishop,  than  sach  as  any  incom- 
beat  could  recover  as  dilapidations  from  the 
person  preceding  him  in  the  said  benefice. 

Page  19,  Sec.  42^ — ^Incumbents  are  to  answer 
questions  transmitted  by  the  bishop,  and  these 
are  to  be  countersigned  by  the  rural  dean. — 
This  is  another  vexation  to  the  numerous  cata- 
logue of  vexations  entailed  upon  the  rural 
clergy.  Is  every  man  to  go  before  the  rural 
dean,  twenty  or  thirty  miles  ofi*,  perhaps  ?  Is 
he  to  go  through  a  cross  examination  by  the 
rural  dean,  as  to  the  minute  circumstance  of 
twenty  or  thirty  questions,  to  enter  into  reason- 
ings upon  them,  and  to  produce  witnesses? 
This  is  a  most  degrading  and  vexations  enact- 
ment, if  all  this  is  intended ;  but  if  the  rural 
dean  is  to  believe  the  assertion  of  every  clergy- 
man upon  his  word  only,  why  may  not  the 
bishop  do  so :  and  what  is  gained  by  the  enact- 
ment 1  But  the  commissioners  seem  to  have 
'been  a  set  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  met 
onee  a-week,  to  see  how  they  could  harass  the 
working  clergy,  and  how  they  could  make 
every  thing  smooth  and  pleasing  to  the  bishops. 

The  clause  for  holding  two  livings,  at  the  in- 
terval of  ten  miles,  is  perfectly  ridiculous.  If 
you  are  to  abolish  pluralities,  do  it  at  once,  or 
leave  a  man  only  in  possession  of  such  bene- 
fices as  he  can  serve  himself ;  and  then  the  dis- 
tance should  be  two  miles,  and  not  a  yard  more. 

Bat  common  justice  requires  that  there 
should  be  exceptions  to  your  rules.  For  two 
hundred  years  pluralities  within  certain  distan- 
ces have  been  allowed ;  acting  under  the  faith 
of  these  laws,  livings  have  been  bought  and  be- 
qneathed  to  clergymen,  tenable  with  other  pre- 
ferments in  their  possession — ^npon  faith  in 
these  laws,  men  and  women  have  married — 
edocated  their  childr*n — ^laiddown  a  certain 


plan  of  life,  and  adopted  a  certain  rate  of  cx> 
pente,  and  ruin  oomes  upon  them  in  a  aMMaBl 
from  this  thomghtiess  inattention  to  exisliag 
interests.  IknowamanwhosefiuherdediettBi 
all  he  had  saved  in  a  long  life  of  retail  trade, to 
purchase  the  next  presentation  to  a  liviiigof 
SOOfi  per  annum,  tenable  under  tiie  old  law,  vith 
anotber  of  6002.  given  to  the  son  by  his  eottcfr. 
The  whole  of  this  clergyman's  life  and  pns* 
pects  (and  he  has  an  immense  family  of  ckil* 
dren)  are  cut  to  pieces  by  your  bilL  It  is  i 
wrong  thing,  you  will  say,  to  hold  two  liviags; 
I  think  it  is,  but  why  did  not  you,  the  Icgids- 
mre,  find  this  out  fifty  years  ago?  Whjdid 
jrou  entice  this  man  into  the  purchase  of  plu- 
ralities, by  a  venerable  laxity  of  two  hundred 
years,  and  then  clap  him  into  gaol  from  the  mv 
virtue  of  yesterday  ?  Such  reforms  as  these 
make  wisdom  and  carefulness  useless,  and  tan 
human  life  into  a  mere  scramble. 

Page  83,  Sk;  09.— -There  are  the  stronc:est 
possible  objections  to  this  clause.  The  lifisg 
is  4101.  per  annum,  the  population  above  tOOO 
— ^rhaps,  as  is  often  the  case,  one  third  oC 
them  dissentera.  A  clerg3rman  does  his  dnxj 
in  the  most  exemplary  raanner-«<ledie«les  his 
life  to  his  parish,  firom  whence  he  derives  kh 
whole  support— there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a 
complaint  against  him.  The  bishop  has,  by  ttb 
clause,  acquired  a  right  of  thrusting  a  evaM 
upon  the  rector  at  the  expense  of  a  fifth  pari 
of  his  whole  fortune.  This,  I  think,  an  aboai> 
nable  piece  of  tyranny ;  and  it  will  tmm  ont 
to  be  an  inexhaustible  source  of  favouritism 
and  malice.  In  the  bishop's  bill  I  have  in  rais 
looked  for  a  similar  clause,-*-^  That  if  the 
population  is  above  800,000,  and  the  ineoae 
amounts  to  I0,000t,  an  assistant  to  the  bisliop 
may  be  appointed  by  the  commtssionen,  aol  a 
salary  of  SOOOt  per  annum  allotted  to  hiia.' 
This  would  have  been  honest  and  maidy,  to 
have  begun  with  the  great  people. 

But  mere  tyranny  and  episcopal  malice  HC 
not  the  only  evils  of  this  clause,  nor  the 
greatest  evils.  Every  body  knows  the  extreme 
activity  of  that  paft  of  the  Bnglish  ^nrdb  wUek 
is  denominated  evangelical,  and  their  indoscry 
in  bringing  over  every  body  to  their  habits  oi 
thinking  and  acting ;  now  see  what  will  btl^ 
pen  from  the  following  clause;  •*  And  wheo- 
ever  the  population  of  any  benefice  ahalt 
amount  to  2000,  and  it  shall  be  made  appttrto 
the  satisfaction  of  the  bishop,  that  a  slipeodesi 
be  provided  for  the  payment  of  m  cnnie,  bj 
voluntary  contribution  or  odierwise,  vitboet 
charge  to  the  incumbent,  it  shall  be  lavftil  for 
the  bishop  to  require  the  spiritual  person,  boU» 
ing  the  same,  to  nominate  a  fit  penon  lo  be 
licensed  as  such  curate,  whale««r  mav  be  the 
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ttnoal  yaloe  of  such  benefioe ;  and  if,  in  either 
of  the  said  cases,  a  fit  person  shall  not  be  nomi- 
nated to  the  bishop  within  two  months  after  his 
requisition  for  that  purpose  shaU  haye  been  de- 
livered to  the  incumbent,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  bishoji  to  appoint  and  license  a  curate."  A 
clause  worthy  of  the  Vicar  of  Wrexhill  himself. 
Now  what  will  happen  1  The  bishop  is  a  Calvi- 
Di$tic  bishop ;  wife,  children,  chaplains,  Calvin- 
ized  up  to  the  teeth.  The  am'oia  people  of  the 
parish  meet  together,  and  agree  to  give  an  hun- 
dred pounds  per  annua,  if  Mr,  Wilkinson  is  ap- 
pointed. It  requires  very  little  knowledge  of 
human  nature  to  predict,  thai  at  the  expiration 
of  two  months  Mr.  Wilkinuon  wilt  be  the  man ; 
and  then  the  wh<rfe  parish  is  torn  to  pieces  with 
jealousies,  quarrels,  and  comparisons  between 
the  rector  and  the  delightful  Wilkinson.  The 
same  scene  is  acted  (mutatis  mutandis),  where 
the  bishop  sets  his  face  against  Calvinistic  prin- 
cipies.  The  absurdity  consists  in  sufiering  the 
appointment  of  a  curate  by  private  subscrip- 
tion ;  in  other  words,  one  clergyman  in  a  parish 
by  wMfitiMiiibn,  the  other  by  f^rcrion;  and,  in  this 
way,  religion  is  brought  into  contempt  by  their 
jealousies  and  quarrels.  Little  do  you  know, 
my  dear  lord,  of  the  state  of  that  country  you 
govern,  if  you  suppose  this  will  not  happen.  I 
hare  now  a  diocese  in  my  eye,  where,  I  am  posi- 
tively certain,  that  in  less  than  six  months  after 
the  passing  of  this  bill,  there  will  not  be  a  sin- 
gle parish  of  2000  persons,  in  which  you  will 
Dot  find  a  subscription  curate,  of  eyangelical 
habits,  cumting  and  crowing  oyer  the  regular 
and  establish^  clergyman  of  the  parish. 

In  the  draft  of  the  fifth  report,  upon  which,  I 
presume  your  dean  and  chapter  bill  is  to  be 
foQoded,  I  see  the  rights  of  patronage  are  to  be 
conceded  to  present  incumbents.  This  is  very 
high  and  honourable  conduct  in  the  commis- 
sionera,  and  such  as  desenres  the  warmest 
thanks  of  the  clergy ;  it  is  always  difficult  to  re- 
tract, mach  more  difficult  to  retract  to  inferiors ; 
bat  it  is  very  virtuous  to  do  so  when  there 
can  be  no  motive  for  it  but  a  love  of  justice. 

Voor  whole  bill  is  tube  one  of  retrenchment, 
and  amputation;  why  add  fresh  canona  to  8t. 
Paul's  and  Lincoln  1  Nobody  wants  them ; 
the  cathedrals  go  on  perfectly  well  without  them; 
they  take  away  each  of  them  IfiOOLor  16002. 
per  annum,  from  the  fund  for  the  improvement 
of  small  livings ;  ^9f  give,  to  be  sure,  a  consi- 
derable piece  of  patronage  to  the  Bishops  of 
I^ndon  and  Lincoln,  who  are  commissioners, 
uid  they  prefterve  a  childish  and  pattern-like 
iniformity  in  cathedrals.  But  the  first  of  these 
notires  is  corrupt,  and  the  last  silly :  and,  there- 
fore, they  cannot  be  your  motives. 

You  cannot  plead  the  reciMnmendation  of  the 
commission  (or  the  creation  of  these  new 
canons,  for  yon  have  flung  the  commission 
overboard ;  and  the  reformers  of  the  church  are 
no  longer  archbishops  and  bishops,  but  Lord 
lohn  Russell— not  those  persons  to  whom  the 
crown  has  entrusted  the  task,  but  Lord  Martin 
Lather,  bred  and  bom  in  our  own  island,  and 
noQrished  by  the  Wobnm  spoils  and  confisca- 
tions of  the  church.  The  church  is  not  with- 
out friends,  but  those  friends  have  said  then 
can  be  no  danger  of  measures  which  are  sanc- 
uoned  bv  the  highest  prelates  of  the  church  ; 


but  you  have  chased  away  the  bearers,  and 
taken  the  ark  into  your  own  possession..  Do 
not  forget,  however,  if  you  have  deviated  from 
the  plan  of  your  brother  commissioners,  that 
you  have  given  to  them  a  perfect  right  to  op- 
pose you. 

This  unfair  and  wasteful  creation  of  new 
canons,  produces  a  great  and  scandalous  injus- 
tice to  bL  Paul's  and  Lincoln,  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  their  patronage.  The  old  members  of 
all  other  cathedrals  will  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
survivorship,  till  they  subside  into  the  magic 
number  of  four ;  up  to  that  point,  then,  every 
ftresh  death  will  add  to  the  patronage  of  the  re- 
maining old  members ;  but  in  the  churches  of 
Lincoln  and  8t  Paul's,  the  old  members  will 
immediately  have  one-fifth  of  their  patronage 
taken  away  by  the  creation  of  a  fifth  canon  to 
share  it  This  iniuatioe  and  partiality  are  so 
monstrous,  that  the  two  prelates  in  question 
will  see  that  it  is  necessary  to  their  own  cha^ 
racier  to  apply  a  remedy.  Nothing  is  more* 
easy  than  to  do  so.  Let  the  bishop's  canon  have 
no  share  in  the  distribution  of  the  patronage,  till 
after  the  death  of  all  those  who  were  residentia- 
ries  at  the  passing  of  the  bill. 

Tour  dean  and  chapter  bill  will,  I  am  afraid, 
cut  down  the  great  preferments  of  the  church 
too  much. 

Take  for  your  fund  only  the  non-resident 
prebends,  and  leave  the  number  of  resident 
prebends  as  they  are,  annexing  some  of  them 
to  poor  livings  with  large  populations.  I  am 
sure  this  is  all  (besides  the  abolition  of  plurali- 
ties), which  ought  to  be  done,  and  all  that  would 
be  done,  if  the  commiiisioners  were  to  begin  dt 
fuwo  from  this  period,  when  bishops  have  reco- 
vered flrom  their  fright,  dissenters  shrunk  into 
their  just  dimensions,  and  the  foolish  and 
exaggerated  expectations  from  reform  have 
vanished  away.  The  great  prizes  of  the  ch  urch 
induce  men  to  carry,  and  fttthers  and  uncles  to 
send  into  the  church  considerable  capitals,  and 
in  this  way,  enable  the  clergy  to  associate  with 
pntlemen,  and  to  command  that  respect  which, 
in  all  countries,  and  above  all  in  this,  depends 
so  much  on  appearances.  Your  bill,  abolishing 
pluralities,  and  taking  away,  at  the  same  time, 
so  many  dignities,  leaves  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land so  destitute  of  great  prizes,  that,  as  far  as 
mere  emolument  has  any  influence,  it  will  be 
better  to  dispense  cheese  and  butter  in  small 
quuitities  to  the  public,  than  to  enter  into  the 
church. 

There  are  admirable  men,  whose  honest  and 
beautiful  zeal  earriea  them  into  the  church 
without  a  momeofs  thought  of  its  emoluments, 
8uch  a  man,  combining  the  manners  of  a  gen- 
tleman with  the  acquirements  of  a  scholar, 
and  the  zeal  of  an  apostle,  would  overawe  mer- 
cairtile  grossness,  and  extort  respect  from  inso- 
lent opulence;  but  I  am  talking  of  average 
vicars,  mixed  natures,  and  eleven  thousand 
parish  priests.  If  you  divide  the  great  emolu- 
ments of  the  church  into  little  portions,  such 
as  butlers  and  head  game-keepers  receive,  yon 
very  soon  degrade  materially  the  style  andcha 
racter  of  the  English  clergy.  If  I  were  dictator 
of  the  church,  as  Lord  Durham  is  to  be  oi 
Canada,  I  would  preserve  the  resident,  and  abo- 
lish,  for  the  purposes  of  a  fund,  the  non-resident 
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prebends  This  is  the  principal  and  most  im- 
portant alteration  in  your  dean  and  chapter  bill, 
which  it  is  not  too  late  to  make,  and  for  which 
every  temperate  and  rational  man  ought  to 
strive. 

Yon  will,  of  course,  consider  me  as  a  defender 
of  abuses.  I  have  all  my  life  been  just  the  con- 
trary, and  I  remember,  with  pleasure,  thirty 
years  ago,  old  Lord  Stowell  saying  to  me,  **  Mr. 
Smith,  you  would  have  been  a  much  richer  man 
if  you  bad  joined  us."  I  like,  my  dear  lord,  the 
road  you  are  travelling,  but  I  don't  like  the  pace 
you  are  driving ;  too  similar  to  that  of  the  son 
ofNimshL  I  always  feel  inclined  to  cry  out. 
Gently,  John,  gently  down  hill.  Put  on  the  drag. 
We  shall  be  over  if  you  go  so  quick — ^you'll  do 
us  a  mischief. 

Remember,  as  a  philosopher,  that  the  Church 
of  England  now  is  a  very  different  institution 
from  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  It  then  op- 
pressed every  sect ;  they  are  now  all  free — all 
eiempt  from  the  tyranny  of  an  establishment ; 
and  the  only  real  cause.of  complaint  for  dissen- 
ters is,  that  they  can  no  longer  find  a  grievance 
and  enjoy  the  distinction  of  being  persecuted. 
I  have  always  tried  to  reduce  them  to  this  state, 
and  I  do  not  pity  them. 

You  have  expressed  your  intention  of  going 
beyond  the  fif\h  report,  and  limiting  deans  to 
2000/.  per  annum,  and  canons  to  1000/.  This 
is,  I  presume,  in  conformity  with  the  treatment 
of  the  bishops,  who  are  limited  to  from  4600/.,  to 
5000/.  per  annum ;  and  it  wears  a  fine  appear- 
ance of  impartial  justice ;  but  for  the  dean  and 
canon  the  sum  is  a  maximum — ^in  bishofis  it  is  a 
maximum  and  minimum  too ;  a  bishop  cannot 
have  less  than  4500/.,  a  canon  may  have  as  little 
as  the  poverty  of  his  church  dooms  him  to,  but 
he  cannot  have  more  than  1000/. ;  but  there  may 
be  canonries  of  600/.,  or  600/.,  or  700/.  per  annum, 
and  a  few  only  of  1000/. ;  many  deaneries  of 
from  1000/.  to  1500/.  per  annum ;  and  only  a 
very  few  above  SOOO/.  If  you  mean  to  make 
the  world  believe  that  you  are  legislating  for 
men  without  votes,  as  benevolently  as  you  did 
for  those  who  have  rotes  in  Parliament,  you 
should  make  up  the  allowance  of  every  canon 
to  1000/.,  and  every  dean  to  3000/.  per  annum, 
or  leave  them  to  the  present  lottery  of  blanks  and 
prizes.  Besides,  too,  do  I  not  recollect  some 
remarkable  instances,  in  your  bishop's  act,  of 
deviation  from  this  rigid  standard  of  episcopal 
wealth  1  Are  not  the  archbishops  to  have  the 
enormous  sums  of  16,000/.  and  12,000/.  per  an- 
num 1  is  not  the  Bishop  of  London  to  have 
10,000^  per  annum  1  Are  not  all  these  three 
prelates  commissioners  1  And  is  not  the  rea- 
son alleged  for  the  enormous  income  of  the 
Bishop  of  London,  that  everything  is  so  expen- 
sive in  the  metropolis  ?  Do  not  the  deans  of 
St^^Paul's  and  Westminster,  then,  live  in  Lon- 
don also  1  And  can  the  Bishop  of  London  sit 
jnhis  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  not  urge 


for  those  dignitaries  the  same  reasons  whick 
were  so  successful  in  securing  such  ample 
emoluments  for  his  own  seel  My  old  friend* 
ihe  Bishop  of  Durham,  has  8000/.  per  annum  se> 
cu  red  to  him.  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it ;  what  pos- 
sible reason  can  there  be  for  giving  him  more 
than  other  bishops,  and  not  giving  the  Dean  of 
Durham  more  than  other  deans  1  that  is,  of  leav- 
ing to  him  one  half  of  his  present  income.  It  is 
impossible  this  can  be  a  claf^-trap  for  Joseph 
Hume,  or  a  set-off  against  the  disasters  of  Cana- 
da ;  you  are  too  honest  and  elevated  for  this.  I 
cannot  comprehend  what  is  meant  by  such 
gross  partiality  and  injustice. 

Why  are  the  economists  so  eagerly  in  the 
field  t  The  public  do  not  contribute  one  half 
penny  to  die  support  of  deans  and  chapters ;  it 
IS  not  proposed  by  any  one  to  confiscate  the 
revenues  of  the  charch ;  the  whole  is  a  question 
of  distribution,  in  what  w^y  the  revenues  of  tbi 
church  can  be  best  administered  for  the  public 
good.  But  whatever  may  bethe  respective 
shares  of  Peter  or  Paul,  the  public  will  never  be 
richer  or  poorer  by  one  shilling. 

When  your  dean  and  chapter  bill  is  prioted, 
I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  agiia. 
The  clergy  naturaUy  look  with  the'  greatest 
anxiety  to  these  two  bills ;  they  think  ^at  yon 
will  avail  yourself  of  this  opportunity  to  punish 
them  for  their  opposition  to  your  government 
in  the  last  elections.  They  are  afraid  that  yow 
object  is  not  so  much  to  do  good  as  to  gratify 
your  vanity,  by  obtaining  the  character  of  a 
great  reformer,  and  that  (now  the  bbhops  are 
provided  for)  you  will  varnish  over  your  politi- 
cal mistakes  by  increased  severity  against  the 
church,  or,  apparently  struggling  for  their  good, 
see  with  inexpressible  delight  the  clergy  deli- 
vered over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  radicals. 
These  are  the  terrors  of  the  clergy.  I  judge  yon 
with  a  very  different  judgment.  You  are  a  r^ 
ligious  man,  not  unfriendly  to  the  church ;  and 
but  for  that  most  foolish  and  fatal  error  of  the 
church  rates  (into  whichyou  were  led  by  a  man 
who  knows  no  more  of  England  than  of  Meso- 
potamia\  I  believe  you  would  have  gone  on 
well  with  the  church  to  the  last.  There  is  a 
genius  in  action,  as  well  as  diction ;  and  be- 
cause yon  see  political  evils  clearly,  and  attack 
them  bravely,  and  cure  them  wisely,  yon  are  a 
man  of  real  genius,  and  are  most  deservedly 
looked  up  to  as  the  leader  of  the  whig  party  ia 
this  kingdom.  I  wish,  I  must  confess,  yon 
were  rather  less  afraid  of  Joseph  and  Daniel; 
but  God  has  given  you  a  fine  understanding, 
and  a  fine  character ;  and  I  have  so  much  con- 
fidence in  your  spirit  and  honour,  that  I  am  surt 
you  woald  rather  abandon  your  bills  altogether, 
than  suffer  the  enemies  of  the  church  to  convert 
them  into  an  engine  of  spoil  and  oppression. 

I  am,  dice. 

SYDNEY  SMITH. 
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1  SO  not  think  I  am  getting  out  of  the  fair 
hne  of  duty  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  if,  at 
the  begiooing  of  a  new  reign,  I  take  a  short 
review  of  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  the 
eoontry;  and  to  point  out  what  those  topics 
are  which  deserve  the  most  serious  considera- 
tioQ  of  a  wise  and  a  Christian  people. 

The  death  of  a  king  is  always  an  awful  les- 
son to  mankind;  and  it  produces  a  more 
solemn  pause,  and  creates  more  profound  re- 
flection than  the  best  lessons  of  the  best  teach- 
ers. 

From  the  throne  to  the  tomb— wealth,  splen- 
dour, flattery,  all  gone !  The  look  of  fayour — 
the  Toice  of  power,  no  more; — ^the  deserted 
palace — the  wretched  monarch  on  his  funeral 
hier— the  mourners  ready— the  dismal  march 
of  death  prepared.  Who  are  we,  and  what  are 
we!  and  for  what  has  God  made  usi  and  why 
are  we  doomed  to  this  frail  and  unquiet  exist- 
ence ?  Who  does  not  feel  all  this  1  in  whose 
heart  does  it  not  provoke  appeal  to  and  depends 
ence  on  God  ?  before  whose  eyes  does  it  not 
bring  the  folly  and  noUiingness  of  all  things 
human  1 

Bot  a  good  king  must  not  go  to  his  grave 
without  that  reverence  from  the  people  which 
his  virtues  deserved.  And  I  will  state  to  you 
what  those  virtues  were,  state  it  to  you  honestly 
and  fairly ;  for  I  should  heartily  despise  my- 
self, if  from  this  chair  of  truth  I  would  utter 
one  word  of  panegyric  of  the  great  men  of  the 
eanh,  which  I  could  not  aver  before  the  throne 
of  God. 

The  late  monarch,  whose  loss  we  have  to 
deplore,  was  sincere  and  honest  in  his  political 
lelations ;  he  put  his  trust  really  where  he  put 
his  trust  ostensibly — and  did  not  attempt  to  un- 
dermine, by  secret  means,  those  to  whom  he 
trusted  publicly  the  conduct  of  affairs ;  and  J 
must  beg  to  remind  you  that  no  vice  and  no 
virtue  are  indifferent  in  a  monarch;  human 
beings  are  very  imitative ;  there  is  a  fashion  in 
the  higher  qualities  of  our  minds,  as  there  is 
in  the  lesser  considerations  of  life.  It  is  by  no 
means  indifferent  to  the  morals  of  the  people 
at  large,  whether  a  tricking  perfidious  king  is 
placed  on  the  throne  of  these  realms,  or  whether 
the  sceptre  is  swayed  by  one  of  plain  and 
manly  character,  walking  ever  in  a  straight 
line,  on  the  firm  ground  of  tMth,  under  the 
searching  eye  of  God. 


The  late  king  was  of  a  sweet  and  Christian 
disposition ;  he  did  not  treasure  up  little  ani- 
mosities, and  indulge  in  vindictive  feelings ;  he 
had  no  enemies  bat  the  enemies  of  the  coun- 
try ;  he  did  not  make  the  memory  of  a  king  a 
fountain  of  wrath;  the  feelings  of  the  indivi* 
dual  (where  they  required  any  control)  were  in 
perfect  subjection  to  the  just  conception  he  had 
formed  of  bis  high  duties ;  and  every  one  near 
him  found  it  was  a  government  of  principle, 
and  not  of  temper;  not  of  caprice,  not  of  ma- 
lice couching  in  high  places,  and  watching  an 
opportunity  of  springing  on  its  victim. 

Our  late  monarch  had  the  good  nature  of 
Christianity;  he  loved  the  happiness  of  all  the 
individuals  about  him,  and  never  lost  an  op- 
portunity of  promoting  it ;  and  where  the  heart 
is  good,  and  the  mind  active,  and  the  means 
ample,  this  makes  a  luminous  and  beautiful 
life,  which  gladdens  the  nations,  and  leads 
them,  and  turns  men  to  the  exercise  of  virtue, 
and  the  great  work  of  salvation.  . 

We  may  honestly  say  of  our  late  sovereign 
that  he  loved  his  country,  and  was  sensibly 
alive  to  its  glory  and  its  happiness.  When  he 
entered  into  his  palaces  he  did  not  say,  **A\\ 
this  is  my  birthright;  I  am  entitled  to  it^it  is 
my  due— how  can  I  gain  more  splendour  1  how 
can  I  increase  all  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  ?" 
but  he  looked  upon  it  all  as  a  memorial  that 
he  was  to  repay  by  example,  by  attention,  and 
by  watchfulness  over  the  public  interests,  the 
affectionate  and  lavish  expenditure  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  and  this  was  not  a  decision  of  reason, 
but  a  feeling,  which  hunied  him  away.  When- 
ever it  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  England 
could  be  made  more  rich,  or  more  happy,  or 
rise  higher  in  the  scale  of  nations,  or  be  better 
guided  in  the  straight  path  of  the  Christian 
£iith,on  all  such  occasions  he  rose  above  him* 
self;  there  was  a  warmth,  and  a  truth,  and  an 
honesty,  which  it  was  impossible  to  mistake ; 
the  gates  of  his  heart  were  flung  open,  and  that 
heart  throbbed  and  beat  for  the  land  which  his 
ancestors  had  rescued  from  slavery,  and  go- 
verned with  justice : — ^bnt  he  is  gone— and  let 
fools  praise  conquerors,  and  say  the  great  Na^ 
poieon  pulled  down  this  kingdom  and  destroyed 
that  army,  we  will  thank  God  for  a  king  whc 
has  derived  his  quiet  glory  from  the  peace  of 
jhis  realm,  and  who  has  founded  his  own  hap 
piness  upon  the  happiness  of  his  people. 
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But  tbe  world  passes  on,  and  a  new  order  of 
ihings  arises.  Let  xm  take  a  short  view  of  those 
duties  which  devolve  upon  the  young  queen, 
whom  Providence  has  placed  over  us— ^wbat 
ideas  she  ought  to  form  of  her  duties — and  on 
what  points  &he  should  endeavour  to  place  the 
glories  of  her  reign. 

First  and  foremost,  I  think,  the  new  queen 
should  bend  her  mind  to  the  very  serious  con- 
sideration of  educating  the  people.  Of  the 
importance  of  this,  I  think  no  reasonable  doubt 
can  exist ;  it  does  not,  in  its  effects,  keep  pace 
with  the  exaggerated  expectations  of  its  inju- 
dicious  advocates,  but  it  presents  the  best 
chance  of  national  improvement 

Reading  and  writing  are  mere  increase  of 
power.  They  may  be  turned,  I  admit,  to  a 
good,  or  a  bad  purpose ;  but  for  w&venl  years 
of  his  life  the  child  is  in  your  hands,  and  you 
may  give  to  that  power  what  bias  you  please : 
thou  shalt  not  killr-^thou  shalt  not  steal — ^thou 
shalt  not  bear  false  witness  }--by  how  many 
fables,  by  how  much  poetry,  by  how  many 
beautiful  aids  of  imagination,  may  not  the  fine 
morality  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  be  engraven 
on  the  minds  of  the  young  1  I  believe  the  arm 
of  the  assassin  may  be  oAen  stayed  by  the  les- 
sons of  his  early  life.  When  I  see  the  village 
school,  and  the  tattered  scholars,  and  the  aged 
master  or  mistress  teaching  the  mechanical  art 
of  reading  or  writing,  and  thinking  that  they 
are  teaching  that  alone,  I  feel  that  the  aged  in- 
structor is  protecting  life,  insuring  property, 
fencing  the  altar,  guarding  the  throne,  giving 
space  and  liberty  to  all  the  fine  powers  of  man, 
and  lifting  him  up  to  his  own  place  in  the  order 
of  creation. 

There  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  many  countries 
in  Europe,  which  have  taken  the  lead  of  Eng- 
land in  the  great  business  of  education,  and  it 
is  a  thoroughly  commendable,  and  legitimate 
object  of  ambition  in  a  sovereign  to  overtake 
them.  The  names  too,  of  malefactors,  and  the 
nature  of  their  crimes  are  subjected  to  the  sove- 
reign ; — how  is  it  possible  that  a  sovereign,  with 
the  fine  feelings  of  youth,  and  with  all  the  gentle- 
ness of  her  sex,  should  not  ask  herself,  whether 
the  human  being  whom  she  dooms  to  death,  or 
at  least  does  not  rescue  from  death,  has  been 
properly  warned  in  early  youth  of  the  horrors 
of  that  crime  for  which  his  life  is  forfeited? 
"  Did  he  ever  receive  any  education  at  all  1— 
—did  a  father  atid  mother  watch  over  bim  1-^ 
was  he  brought  to  places  of  worship  ?— -was  the 
Word  of  God  explained  to  him  ?— was  the  book 
of  knowledge  opened  to  him?— Or  am  I,  the 
fountain  of  mercy,  the  nurving-mother  of  my 
people,  to  send  a  forsaken  wretch  from  the 
ittreets  to  the  scaffold,  and  to  prevent,  by  un- 
principled cruelty,  the  evils  of  unprincipled  ne- 
glect?*' 

Many  of  the  objections  found  against  the 
general  education  of  the  people  are  utterly  un- 
tenable ;  where  all  are  educated,  education  can- 
not be  a  source  of  distinction  and  a  subject  for 
pride.  The  great  source  of  labour  is  want; 
and  as  long  as  the  necessities  of  life  call  for 
'nbour — labour  is  sure  to  be  supplied.  All 
these  fears  are  foolish  and  imaginary ;  the  great 
use  and  the  great  importance  of  education  pro- 
perly conducted  are,  that  it  creates  a  great  bias 


in  favour  of  virtue  and  religion,  at  a  perio)  ol 
life  when  the  mind  is  open  to  all  the  impre» 
sions  which  superior  wisdom  may  choose  m 
a^  upon  it ;  the  sum  and  mass  of  these  tn. 
dencies  ^nd  inclinations  make  a  good  aod  vi^ 
tuous  people,  and  draw  down  upon  us  the  bless* 
ing  and  protection  of  Almighty  God. 

A  second  great  object  which  I  hope  will  be 
impressed  upon  the  mind  of  this  royal  lady  is, 
a  rooted  horror  of  war-^an  earnest  and  p»- 
sionate  desire  to  keep  her  peop%  in  a  state  of 
profound  peace.  The  greatest  curse  which  cai 
be  entailed  upon  mankind  is  a  state  of  war. 
All  the  atrocious  crimes  committed  in  yean  of 
peace — all  that  is  spent  in  peace  by  the  secret 
corruptions,  or  by  the  thoughtless  extravagance 
of  nations,  are  mere  trifles  compared  with  the 
giga&tic  evils  which  atalk  over  the  world  ia  a 
state  of  war.  Gpd  is  forgotten  in  war— eveiy 
principle  of  Christian  chaiity  trampled  upon^ 
baman  labour  deslroyed«-humau  iadnstryex. 
tingoished ;— you  see  the  son  and  the  husband 
and  the  brother  dying  miserably  in  distant  lands 
—yon  see  the  waste  of  human  aiflecttona— yoa 
see  the  breaking  of  human  hearta— jron  hear 
the  shrieks  of  widows  and  children  after  the 
battle— <and  you  walk  over  the  mangled  bodies 
of  the  wounded  calling  for  death.  I  wooU  saj 
to  that  royal  child,  worship  God,  by  toviag 
peace — ^it  is  not  your  humanity  to  pity  a  beggar 
by  giving  him  food  or  raiment^-/  can  do  that; 
that  is  the  charity  of  the  humble,  and  the  qd* 
known— widen  yon  your  heart  for  the  more  eit 
panded  miseries  of  mankind— pity  the  mothers 
of  the  peasantry  who  see  their  sons  ton  awaj 
from  Uieir  families— pity  your  poor  sBbjecis 
crowded  into  hospitals,  and  calling  in  their  last 
breath  upon  their  distant  couniTj  and  their 
voung  qiieen — pity  the  stupid,  frantie  Mtj  of 
human  beings  who  are  always  ready  to  tear 
each  other  to  pieees,  and  to  deluge  the  eanh 
with  each  other's  blood ;  this  is  your  extended 
humanity— and  this  the  great  field  of  your  ceui- 
passion.  Extinguish  in  your  heart  the  fteudish 
love  of  military  glory,  from  which  your  sex 
does  not  necessarily  exempt  you,  and  to  which 
the  wickedness  of  flatterers  may  urge  you.  Say 
upon  your  death-bed,  **I  have  made  few  orphaas 
in  my  reign— I  have  made  few  widows— ay 
object  has  been  peace.  I  have  used  all  the 
weight  of  my  character,  and  all  the  power  of  ny 
situation,  to  check  the  irascible  psanons  «f 
mankind,  and  to  turn  them  to  the  arts  of  hoaest 
industry:  this  has  been  the  Ghrisl&aiiity  of ny 
throne,  and  this  the  Gospel  of  my  seepire;  ia 
this  way  I  have  strove  to  worship  my  Redcener 
and  my  Judge." 

I  would  add  (if  any  addition  were  wanted  tf 
a  part  of  the  lesson  to  youthful  royalty),  the 
utter  folly  of  all  wars  of  ambition,  where  tbe 
object  sought  for — ^if  attained  at  ^— is  cov* 
monly  attained  at  manifold  its  real  value,  aod 
often  wrested,  after  short  enjoyneut,  fhmi  if 
possessor,  by  the  combined  indignation  and  jasi 
vengeance  of  the  other  nations  of  tlie  world.  It 
is  all  misery,  and  folly,  and  impiety,  and  cm* 
elty.  The  atrocities,  and  horrors,  and  dlsgnstt 
of  war,  have  never  been  half  enough  insisted 
upon  by  the  teachers  of  the  people;  but  the 
worst  of  evils  and  the  greatest  of  follies,  have 
been  varnished  over  with  specious  namesi  an< 
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flie  figwitio  robbers  and  marderere  of  the  world 
hurt  been  hdden  up»  for  their  imitataoii»  to  the 
weak  eyes  of  youth.  -  May  honest  eonnsellors 
keep  this  poison  from  the  mind  of  the  yonng 
queen.  May  she  love  what  God  bids,  and  do 
vfaat  makes  men  happy! 

I  hope  the  queen  will  love  the  national  chuich, 
Md  protect  it ;  but  it  must  be  impressed  upon 
her  mind,  that  every  sect  of  Christians  have  as 
perfect  a  right  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  wor* 
fthip  as  the  chuich  itseif-..-that  there  must  be  no 
invasion  of  the  privileges  of  other  sects,  and  no 
eoDtemptuous  disrespect  of  their  feelings — that 
the  altar  is  the  very  ark  and  citadel  of  freedom. 

Some  persons  represent  old  age  as  miserable, 
because  it  brings  with  it  the  pains  and  infirmi- 
ties of  the  body ;  but  what  gratification  to  the 
mind  may  not  old  age  bring  with  it  in  this 
coQBtry  of  wise  and  rational  improvement  1  I 
have  lived  to  see  the  immense  improvements 
cf  the  Church  of  England ;  all  its  powers  of 
persecution  destroyed — its  monopoly  of  civil 
offices  ejronnged  from  the  book  of  the  law,  and 
all  its  unjust  and  exclusive  immunities  leveled 
to  the  ground.  The  Chureh  of  England  is  now 
a  ratieiiai  object  of  love  and  admiration'^it  is 
perfectly  compatible  with  civil  freedoms— it  is  an 
iBstitition  for  worshipping  God,  and  not  a  cover 
for  gratifying  secular  insolence,  and  minister- 
ing to  secular  ambition.  It  will  be  the  duty  6f 
those  to  whom  the  sacred  trust  of  instructing 
our  youthful  queen  is  entrusted,  to  lead  her  at- 
teation  to  these  great  improvements  in  our  reli- 
gions establishments ;  and  to  show^  her  how 
possible,  and  how  wise  it  is,  to  render  the  solid 
•dvaatagea  of  a  national  church  compatible 
vidi  dw  civil  rights  of  those  who  cannot  assent 
to  its  doctrines. 

Tha  again,  our  youthful  ruler  must  be  very 
slew  to  believe  all  the  exaggerated  and  violent 
abase  which  religious  sects  indulge  in  against 
etch  e^r.  She  will  find,  for  instance,  that  the 
OitboKw,  the  great  object  of  our  horror  and 
tveisiott,  have  (mistaken  as  they  are)  a  great 
<leal  mose  to  aay  in  defence  of  their  tenets  than 
those  iflMtgine  who  indulge  more  in  the  luxury 
9(  invective  than  in  the  labour  of  inquiry — 
ahe  will  find  in  that  sect,  men  as  enlightened, 
taleats  as  splendid,  and  probity  as  firm,  as  in 
oar  own  church ;  and  she  will  soon  learn  to  ap* 
pieetate,  at  its  just  value,  that  exaggerated 
hstifd  of  sects  which  paints  the  Catholic  faith 
(the  religion  of  two-thirds  of  Europe)  as  utterly 
iaeompatible  with  the  safety,  peace  and  order 
of  the  world. 

It  will  be  a  sad  vexation  to  all  loyal  hearts 
nd  to  all  rationally  pious  minds,  if  our  sove- 
reiga  should  fall  into  the  common  error  of  mis- 
iskea  fanaticism  for  religion :  and  in  this  way 
iing  an  air  of  discredit  upon  real  devotion.  It 
is,  I  am  afraid,  unquestionably  the  fault  of  the 
age;  her  youth  and  her  sex  do  not  make  it 
more  improbable,  and  the  warmest  efforts  of 
that  description  of  persons  will  not  be  wanting 
to  gain  over  a  convert  so  illustrious,  and  so 
ioiportaat.  Should  this  take  place,  the  conse- 
loeneeswUl  be  serious  and  distressing — the 
isad  will  be  inundated  with  hypocrisy— absurd- 
ity will  be  heaped  upon  absurdity— there  will 
be  a  raoe  of  folly  and  extravagance  for  royal 
lavour.  and  he  who  is  farthest  removed  from 


reason  will  make  the  nearest  approach  to  dia* 
tinction;  and  then  follow  the  usuai  conse- 
quences I  a  weariness  and  disgust  of  religion 
itself  and  the  foundation  laid  for  an  age  of  im- 
piety and  infidelity*  Those,  then,  to  whom 
these  matters  are  ^legated,  will  watch  care, 
fully  over  every  sign  of  this  excess,  and  guard 
from  the  mischievous  intemperance  cf  entliu* 
siasm  those  feelings  and  that  understanditig, 
the  healthy  state  of  which  bears  so  strongly 
and  intimately  upon  the  happiness  of  a  whole 
people. 

Though  I  deprecate  the  bad  effects  of  fanati- 
cism, I  earnestly  pray  that  our  young  sovereign 
may  evince  herself  to  be  a  person  of  deep  re< 
Itgious  feeling:  what  other  cnre  has  she  for  all 
the  arrogance  and  vanity  which  her  exalted 
position  must  engender  1  for  all  the  flattery  and 
falsehood  with  which  she  must  be  surrounded! 
for  all  the  soul-corru'ptitig  homage  with  which 
she  is  met  at  every  moment  of  her  existence  ? 
what  other  cure  than  to  cast  herself  down  in 
darkness  and  solitude  before  God — to  say  that 
she  is  dust  and  ashes — and  to  call  down  the 
pity  of  the  Almighty  upon  her  difilcuH  and 
dangerous  lifel  This  is  the  antidote  of  kiog« 
against  the  slavery  and  the  baseness  which 
surround  them — they  should  think  often  of 
death — and  the  folly  and  nothingness  of  the 
world,  and  they  should  humble  their  souls  be- 
fore the  Master  of  masters,  and  the  King  of 
kings;  praying  to  Heaven  for  wisdom  and 
calm  reflection,  and  ifor  that  spirit  of  Christian 
gentleness  which  exalts  command  into  an  «*m' 
pire  of  justice,  and  turns  obedience  into  a  ser- 
vice of  love. 

A  Wiseman  straggling  tirith  adversity  is  sain 
by  some  heathen  writer  to  be  a  spectacle  on 
which  the  gods  might  look  down  with  pleasure 
-—but  where  is  there  a  finer  moral  and  religious 
picture,  or  one  more  deserving  of  divine  fa- 
vour, than  that  of  which,  perhaps,  we  are  now 
beginning  to  enjoy  the  blessed  reality  1 

A  young  queen,  at  that  period  of  life  which 
is  commonly  given  up  to  frivolous  amusement, 
sees  at  once  the  great  principles  by  which  she 
should  be  guided,  and  steps  at  once  into  the 
great  duties  of  her  station.  The  importance 
of  educating  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  is 
never  absent  from  her  mind;  she  takes  up  this 
principle  at  the  beginning  of  her  life,  and  in 
all  the  change  of  servants,  and  in  all  the  strug- 
gle of  parties,  looks  to  it  as  a  source  of  per. 
manent  improvement.  A  great  object  of  her 
affections  is  the  preservation  of  peace;  ahe 
regards  a  state  of  war  as  the  greatest  of  all 
human  evils,  thinks  that  the  lust  of  conquest 
is  not  a  glory  but  a  bad  crime;  despises  the 
folly  and  miscalculations  of  war,  and  is- will- 
ing to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  peace,  but  the 
clear  honour  of  her  land. 

The  patriot  queen,  whom  I  am  painting,  re- 
verences the  national  church-^frequents  its 
worship,  and  regulates  her  faith  by  its  precepts ; 
but  she  withstands  the  encroachments,  and 
keeps  down  the  ambition  natural  to  establish- 
ments, and,  by  rendering  the  privileges  of  the 
church  compatible  with  the  civil  freedom  of  all 
sects,  confers  strength  upon,  and  adds  duration 
to,  that  wise  and  magnificent  mstitutibn.  And 
then  this  youthful  monarch,  profoundly  bui 
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wiseljr  religioas,  disdaining  hypocrisy,  and  far 
above  the  childish  follies  of  false  piety,  casts 
herself  upon  God,  and  seeks  from  the  Gospel 
of  his  blessed  Son  a  path  for  her  steps  and  a 
comfort  for  her  sonL  Here  is  a  picture  which 
warms  every  English  heart,  and  would  bring 
all  this  congregation  upon  their  bended  knees 
before  Almighty  God  to  pray  it  may  be  realized. 
What  limits  to  the  glory  and  happiness  of  our 
native  land,  if  the  Creator  should  in  his  mercy 
have  placed  in  the  heart  of  this  royal  woman 
the  rudiments  of  wisdom  and  mercy ;  and  if. 


giving  them  time  to  erpand,  and  to  bless  on 
children's  children  with  her  goodness.  He 
should  grant  to  her  a  long  sojoaming  npoa 
earth,  and  leave  her  to  reign  over  ns  till  she  ti 
well  stricken  in  years  1  What  glory!  what 
happiness!  what  joy!  what  bounty  of  Gcd! 
I  of  course  can  only  expect  to  see  the  begn* 
ning  of  such  a  splendid  period;  but  when  I  d^ 
see  it,  I  shall  exclaim  with  the  Psalmistr* 
«  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  is 
peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvatiea.* 


THE  LAWYER  THAT  TEMPTED  CHRIST. 


a  SERMON  PREACHED  IN  THE  CATHEDRAL  CHURCH  AT  8T.  PETER,  YORK,  BEFORE  TEI 
RON.  SIR  JOHN  BATLEY,  KNT.,  ONE  OF  HIS  MAJESTY's  JUSTICES  OF  THB  OOURT  OF 
kino's  bench,  and  THE  HON.  SIR  JOHN  HULLOCR*  XNT^  ONE  OF  BIS  MAJBSTT'i 
BARONS  OF  THE  COURT  OF  EXCHEQUER."*AUO.  1»  IBM. 


LvKS  Z.  25. 

'*And,  bihold,  a  certain  lawytr  ttood  up,  and  itmpttd  kuttj  aayingf  Moittr,  wluU  tkaO  I  da  1,0 

etenuil  liftf* 


This  lawyer,  who  is  thus  represented  to  have 
tempted  our  blessed  Saviour,  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  very  much  in  earnest  in  the  ques- 
tion which  he  asked :  his  object  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  acquisition  of  religious 
knowledge,  but  the  display  of  human  talent. 
He  did  not  say  to  himself,  I  will  now  draw  near 
to  this  august  being;  I  will  inform  myself  from 
the  fountain  of  truth,  and  from  the  very  lips  of 
Christ ;  I  will  learn  a  lesson  of  salvation ;  but 
it  occurred  to  him  that  in  such  a  gathering  to- 
gether of  the  Jews,  in  such  a  moment  of  public 
agitation,  the  opportunity  of  display  was  not  to 
be  neglected :  full  of  that  internal  confidence 
which  men  of  talents  so  ready,  and  so  exercised, 
are  sometimes  apt  to  feel,  he  approaches  our 
Saviour  with  all  the  apparent  modesty  of  inter- 
rogation, and,  saluting  him  with  the  appellation 
of  Master,  prepares,  with  all  professional  acute- 
ness,  for  his  humiliation  and  defeat. 

Talking  humanly,  and  we  must  talk  humanly, 
for  our  Saviour  was  then  acting  an  human  part, 
the  experiment  ended  as  all  must  wish  an  ex- 
periment to  end,  where  levity  and  bad  faith  are 
on  one  side,  and  piety,  simplicity,  and  goodness 
en  the  other :  the  objector  was  silenced,  and  one 
of  the  brightest  lessons  of  the  Gk)spel  elicited, 
for  the  eternal  improvement  of  mankind. 

Still,  though  we  wish  the  motive  for  the 
question  had  been  better,  we  must  not  forget 
the  question,  and  we  must  not  forget  who  asked 
the  question,  and  we  must  not  forget  who  an- 
swered it,  and  what  that  answer  was.  The 
question  was  the  wisest  and  best  that  ever 
came  from  the  mouth  of  man ;  the  man  who 
Hsked  it  was  the  very  person  who  ought  to 
have  asked  it;  a  man  overwhelmed,  probably. 


with  the  intrigues,  the  bustle,  and  bwiaess  ti 
life,  and,  therefore,  most  likely  to  fofget  the  io- 
terests  of  another  worid :  the  answerer  was  oar 
blessed  Saviour,  through  whose  mediatioB,  yoo, 
and  I,  and  all  of  us,  hope  to  live  again ;  aiid  Ae 
answer,  remember,  was  plain  and  practieal: 
not  flowery,  not  metaphysieai,  not  doetriaal; 
but  it  said  to  the  man  of  the  law,  if  yo«  visb 
to  live  eternally,  do  3rour  duty  to  Qod  and  bib; 
live  in  this  world  as  you  ought  to  live;  nakt 
yourself  fit  for  eternity ;  and  then,  and  then 
only,  God  will  grant  to  you  eternal  life* 

There  are,  probably,  in  this  chordiv  nuny 
persons  of  the  profession  of  the  law,  wlio  kavt 
often  asked  before,  with  better  faith  than  their 
brother,  and  who  do  now  ask  this  greatqnestioa, 
«  What  shallldotoinherit  eternal  Ufel**  I  shall, 
therefore,  direct  to  them  some  observatioBS  on 
the  particular  duties  they  owe  to  society,  be- 
cause I  think  it  suitable  to  this  partio«larsa»> 
son,  because  it  is  of  much  more  importance  lo 
tell  men  how  they  are  to  be  Christians  in  detail, 
than  to  exhort  them  to  be  Christians  geneiil* 
ly ;  because  it  is  of  the  highest  utility  lo  avail 
ourselves  of  these  occasions,  to  show  to  classes 
of  mankind  what  those  virtues  are  which  iher 
have  more  frequent  and  valuable  opportositici 
of  practising,  and  what  those  faults  and  viees 
are  to  which  they  are  more  particularly  exposed. 

It  falls  to  the  lot  of  those  who  are  engaged  iM 
the  active  and  arduous  profession  of  the  lav, 
to  pass  their  lives  in  great  cities,  amidst  severe 
and  incessant  occupation,  requiring  all  the  fik 
cnlties,  and  calling  forth,  from  time  to  tiae, 
many  of  the  strongest  passions  of  oor  nattre. 
In  the  midst  of  all  Uiis,  rivals  are  to  be  walcM, 
superiors  are    to  be  cultivated,  coaneetiocs 
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enerished;  iome  portion  of  life  mast  be  given 
to  society,  and  some  little  to  relaxation  and 
loasemeot.  When,  then,  is  the  question  to  be 
asked,  *"  What  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  t" 
That  leisore  for  the  altar,  what  time  for  God ! 
I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  men  engaged  in 
this  profession,  whether  religions  feelings  and 
religions  practices  are  not,  withont  any  specn* 
laiire  disbelief,  perpetually  sacrificed  to  the 
bosiaess  of  the  world.  Are  not  the  habits  of 
derotioo  gradually  displaced  by  other  habits  of 
lolicimde,  harry,  and  care,  totally  incompatible 
with  habits  of  devotion  ?  Is  not  the  taste  for 
devotion  lessened  1  Is  not  the  time  for  devo* 
tion  abridged  1  Are  yon  not  more  and  more 
conqnered  against  your  warnings  and  against 
your  will,  not,  perhaps,  without  pain  and  com- 
puDcUon,  by  the  mammon  of  life  ?  and  what  is 
the  care  for  this  great  evil  to  which  your  pro- 
fession exposes  you  1  The  cure  is,  to  keep  a 
sacred  place  in  your  heart,  where  Almighty 
God  is  enshrinedi,  and  where  nothing  human 
can  enter ;  to  say  to  the  world,  *<  Thus  far  shalt 
then  go,  and  no  farther ;"  to  remember  you  are  a 
lawyer,  withont  forgetting  yon  are  a  Christian ; 
to  wish  for  no  more  wealth  than  ought  to  be 
possessed  by  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of 
hearen ;  to  covet  no  more  honour  than  is  suit* 
able  to  t  child  of  God;  boldly  and  bravely  to 
let  joarself  limits,  and  to  show  to  others  yon 
hare  limits,  and  that  no  professional  eagerness 
aod  BO  professional  activity  shall  ever  induce 

OQ  to  infringe  upon  the  rules  and  practices  of 
religion :  remember  the  text ;  put  the  great  ques- 

00  really,  which  the  tempter  of  Christ  only  pre- 
teoded  to  put.  In  the  midst  of  your  highest 
soecess,  in  the  most  perfect  gratification  of 
yottrranity,  in  the  most  ample  increase  of  your 
vealth,  foil  down  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  say, 
"  Muter,  whatshall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  t" 

The  genuine  and  nnafiected  piety  of  a  lawyer 
is,  ia  one  respect,  of  great  advantage  to  the 
general  interests  of  religion ;  inasmuch  as  to 
the  highest  member  of  that  profession  a  great 
•hare  of  church  patronage  is  entrusted,  and  to 
^iBL  we  are  accustomed  to  look  up  in  the  sen- 
ate, for  the  defence  of  our  venerable  establish- 
Qesi;  and  great  and  momentous  would  be  the 
lost  to  this  nation,  if  any  one,  called  to  so  high 
and  honourable  an  ofiSce,  were  found  deficient 
in  this  ancient,  pious,  and  useful  zeal  for  the 
established  church.  In  talking  to  men  of  your 
actire  Utcs  and  habits,  it  is  not  possible  to  an* 
^cipate  the  splendid  and  exalted  stations  for 
vhich  any  one  of  you  may  be  destined.  FiAy 
yean  ago,  the  'person  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fesiion^  the  greatest  lawyer  now  in  England, 
periiaps  in  the  world,  stood  in  this  church,  on 
sack  occasions  as  the  present,  as  obscure,  as 
Qokaown,  and  as  much  doubting  of  his  future 
pnspects,  as  the  humblest  individual  of  the 
pr  jfissioa  here  present  If  Providence  reserve 
SQ&Q  honours  for  any  one  who  may  now  chance 
<o  hear  me,  let  him  remember  that  there  is  re* 
quired  at  his  hands  a  zeal  for  the  established 
choreby  but  a  seal  tempered  by  discretion,  com- 
patible with  Christian  charity,  and  tolerant  of 
Christian  freedom.  All  human  establishments 
are  liable  to  err,  and  are  capable  of  improve* 
oent:  to  act  as  if  you  denied  this,  to  perpetuate 
any  infringement  upon  the  frerdom  of  piher 


sects,  however  vexatious  that  infringement,  an^ 
however  safe  its  removal,  is  not  to  defend  an 
establishment,  but  to  expose  it  to  unmerited 
obloquy  and  reproach.  Never  think  it  neces- 
sary to  be  weak  and  childish  in  the  highest 
concerns  of  life ;  the  career  of  the  law  opens 
to  yon  many  great  and  glorious  opportunities 
of  promoting  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  of  doing 
good  to  your  fellow-creatures  ;  there  is  no  situ- 
ation of  that  profession  in  which  you  can  be 
more  great  and  more  glorious  than  when,  in 
the  fulness  of  }rears,  and  the  fulness  of  honours, 
yon  are  found  defending  that  church  which 
first  taught  you  to  distinguish  between  good 
and  evil,  aod  breathed  into  you  the  elements  of 
religious  life ;  but  when  you  defend  that  church, 
defend  it  with  enlarged  wisdom,  and  with  the 
spirit  of  magnanimity ;  praise  its  great  excel- 
lencies ;  do  not  perpetuate  its  little  defects ;  be  its 
liberal  defender,  be  its  wise  patron,  be  its  real 
friend.  If  you  can  be  great  and  bold  in  human 
affairs,  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  be  narrow 
and  timid  in  spiritual  concerns ;  bind  yourself 
up  with  the  real  and  important  interests  of  the 
church,  and  hold  yourself  accountable  to  God 
for  its  safety;  but  yield  up  trifles  to  the  altered 
state  of  the  world.  Fear  no  change  which  les- 
sens the  enemies  of  that  establishment,  fear  no 
change  which  increases  the  activity  of  that  es- 
tablishment, fear  no  change  which  draws  down 
upon  it  the  more  abundant  prayers  and  bless 
ings  of  the  human  race. 

Justice  is  found,  experimentally,  to  be  most 
effectually  promoted  by  the  opposite  efforts  ot 
practised  and  ingenioas  men,  presenting  to  the 
selection  of  an  impartial  judge  the  best  argu- 
ments for  the  establishment  and  explanation  of 
truth.  It  becomes,  then,  under  such  an  arrange- 
ment, the  decided  duty  of  an  advocate  to  use  all 
the  arguments  in  his  power  to  defend  the  cause 
he  has  adopted,  and  to  leave  the  effects  of  those 
arguments  to  the  judgment  of  others.  How- 
ever useful  this  practice  may  be  for  the  promo- 
tion of  public  justice,  it  is  not  without  danger 
to  the  individual  whose  practice  it  becomes.  It 
is  apt  to  produce  a  profligate  indifference  to 
truth  in  higher  occasions  of  life,  where  truth 
cannot,  for  a  moment,  be  trifled  with,  much  less 
callously  trampled  on,  much  less  suddenly  and 
totally  yielded  up  to  the  basest  of  human  mo- 
tives. It  is  astonishing  what  unworthy  and  in- 
adequate notions  men  are  apt  to  form  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Christianity  does  not  insist 
upon  duties  to  an  individual,  and  forget  the  du- 
ties which  are  owing  to  the  great  mass  of  indi- 
viduals, which  we  call  our  country ;  it  does  not 
teach  you  how  to  benefit  your  neighbour,  and 
leave  you  to  infiict  the  most  serious  injuries 
upon  all  whose  interest  is  bound  up  with  you 
in  the  same  land :  I  need  not  say  to  this  con- 
gregation that  there  is  a  wrong  and  a  right  in 
public  affairs,  as  there  is  a  wrong  and  a  right 
in  private  affairs.  I  need  not  prove  that  in  any 
vote,  in  any  line  of  conduct  which  aflbcts  the 
public  interest,  every  Christian  is  bound,  most 
solemnly  and  most  religiously,  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience.  Let  it  be  for,  let  it 
be  against,  let  it  please,  let  it  displease,  no 
iratter  with  whom  it  sides,  or  what  it  thwarts, 
it  is  a  solemn  duty,  on  such  occasions,  to  act 
from  the  pure  dictates  of  conscience,  and  to  bt 
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as  fakhfal  to  the  interests  of  tbe  fiMi  ndUM  of 
voar  feUow-creatures,  as  yoa  would  be  to  tlie 
interests  of  any  indiyidual  of  that  jpaass.  Why, 
then,  if  there  is  any  tmth  in  these  ohservatioas, 
can  that  man  be  pare  and  inaoceni  before  God, 
'  can  he  be  quite  harmless  and  respectable  before 
men,  who,  in  mature  age,  at  a  moment's  notice, 
sacrifices  to  wealth  and  power  all  the  fixed  and 
firm  opinions  of  his  life ;  who  puts  his  moral 

Srinciples  to  sale,  and  barters  bis  dignity  and 
is  soul  for  the  baubles  of  the  .world !  If  theae 
temptations  come  across  you,  then  remember 
the  memorable  words  of  the  text,  '<  What  shall 
/  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  1"  noC  this— >doa't  do 
this ;  it  is  no  title  to  eternily  to  suffer  deaenred 
shame  among  men ;  endure  any  thing  rather 
than  the  loss  of  character,  cling  to  character 
as  your  best  possession,  do  not  envy  men  who 

f>ass  you  in  life,  only  because  they  are  under 
ess  moral  and  religious  restraint  than  yourself. 
Your  object  is  not  fame,  but  honourable  fame ; 
your  object  is  not  wealih,  but  wealth  worthily 
obtained;  your  object  is  not  power,  but  power 
gained  fairly  and  exercised  Ytrtuously.  Long* 
suffering  is  a  great  and  important  lesson  in 
human  life ;  in  no  part  of  human  life  is  it  more 
necessary  than  in  your  arduous  profession. 
The  greatest  men  it  has  produced  have  been  at 
some  period  of  their  professional  lires  ready 
to  faint  at  the  long  and  apparently  fruitless 
journey ;  and  if  you  look  at  those  Utcs,  you 
will  find  they  have  been  supported  by  a  con- 
fidence (under  God)  in  the  general  effects  of 
character  and  industry.  They  have  withstood 
the  allurement  of  pleasure,  which  is  the  first 
and  most  common  cause  of  failure ;  they  have 
disdained  the  Utile  arts  and  meannesses  which 
carry  base  men  a  certain  way,  and  no  iUrther ; 
they  have  sternly  rejected,  also,  the  sudden 
means  of  growing  basely  rich  and  dishonoura- 
bly great,  with  which  every  man  is  at  one  time 
or  anotl^er  sure  to  be  assailed ;  and  then  they 
have  broken  out  into  light  and  glory  at  the  last, 
exhibiting  to  mankind  the  splendid  spectacle  oC 
great  talents  long  exercised  by  difiiculties,  and 
high  principles  never  tainted  with  guilt* 

After  all,  r^nember  that  your  profession  is 
a  lottery,  in  which  you  may  lose  aa  well  as  win ; 
and  you  must  take  it  as  a  lottery,  in  which, 
after  every  effort  of  your  own,  it  is  impossible 
to  command  success ;  for  this  you  ate  not  ac* 
countable,  but  you  are  accountable  for  your 
purity:  you  are  accountable  for  tbe  preserva- 
tion of  your  character.  It  is  not  in  every  man's 
power  to  say)  I  will  be  a  great  and  successful 
lawyer,  but  it  is  in  every  man's  power  to  say, 
that  he  will  (with  God's  assistance)  be  a  good 
Christian,  and  an  honest  man.  Whatever  is 
moral  and  religious  is  in  your  own  power. 
If  fortune  deserts  you«  do  not  desert  yourself; 
do  not  undervalue  inward  consolation;  con* 
nect  God  with  your  labour ;  remember  you  are 
Christ's  servants  be  seeking  always  for  the  in- 
heritance of  immortal  Ufe. 

I  must  urge  you  by  another  motive,  and 
bind  you  by  another  obligation,  against  the 
liacrifice  of  public  pjinciple.  A  proud  man, 
when  he  has  obtained  the  reward,  and  accepted 
the  wages  of  baseness,  enters  into  a  severe  ac- 
count with  himself,  and  feels  clearly  that  he  has 


sufEered  degradation;  he  may  hide  it  ly  In 
creased  zeal  and  violence,  or  vamiah  it  evei 
by  simulatedgaiety ;  he  may  silence  the  vorld, 
but  he  cannot  always  silence  himselfl  If  this 
is  only  a  beginning,  and  ynfa  mean,  he»ce 
forward,  to  trample  all  principle  under  fooii 
that  is  another  thing ;  but  a  man  of  fine  partj 
and  nice  feelings  is  trying  a  veiy  dangerous 
experiment  with  his  happtaeas,  who  meatis  to 
preserve  his  general  character,  and  indulge  in 
one  act  of  baseness.  Such  a  man  is  not  made 
to  endure  scorn  and  self-reproach ;  it  is  tu 
from  being  certain  that  he  will  be  satisfied  with 
that  unscriptural  bargain  in  wliich  he  has 
gained  the  honours  of  tiie  world,  and  lost  the 
purity  of  his  soaL 

It  is  impossible  in  the  profession  of  the  lav 
but  that  many  opportunities  must  occur  for  the 
exertion  of  charity  and  benevolence.  I  do  not 
mean  the  charity  of  money,  but  the  etaatity  of 
time,  labour  and  attention ;  the  protection  of 
those  whose  resourees  are  feeble,  and  die  in- 
formation oi  those  whose  knowledge  is  small 
In  the  hands  of  bad  men,  the  law  is  sonietiffies 
an  artifice  to  mislead,  and  sometimes  an  engine 
to  oppress.  In  your  hands  it  ma^  be,  fitom 
timeto  timet  a  buckler  lo  shield,  and  a  sanetaa* 
ry  to  save;  you  may  lift  v^  oppressed  humiliir, 
listen  patiently  to  Uie  injuries  of  the  -wretched, 
vindicate  their  just  claims,  maintain  their  fair 
rights,  and  show,  that  in  the  hurry  of  business 
and  Uie  struggles  of  ambition,  you  have  not 
forgotten  the  duties  of  a  Christian,  and  the 
feeUngs  of  a  man.  It  is  in  your  power,  above 
all  other  Christians,  to  combine  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent  with  the  innocence  of  the  do7e» 
and  to  fulfil,  with  greater  acnteness  and  more 
perfect  effect  than  other  men  can  pretend  to, 
the  love,  the  lessons  and  the  law  4^  ChrisL 

I  should  cautioa  the  younger  pan  of  thb 
profession  (who  are  commonly  selceled  for  it 
on  account  of  their  superior  tatents)  lo  culti- 
vate a  litde  more  difiLdence  of  their  own  pov* 
era,  and  a  little  less  contempt  for  received 
opinions,  than  is  commonly  exhibited  at  die 
beginning  of  their  career ;  mistrust  oriT  this  na- 
ture teaches  moderation  in  the  fonnation  of 
opinions,  and  prevents  the  painful  necessity 
of  inconsistency  and  recantation  in  future  Ufe. 
It  is  not  possible  that  ttie  ablest  young  men.  at 
the  beginning  of  their  intellectual  existence, 
can  anticipate  all  those  reasons,  and  dive  into 
all  those  motives,  wliich  induce  mankiad  to 
act  as  they  do  act,  and  make  the  woiM  soeh  aa 
we  find  it  to  be ;  and  though  there  is,  doubt- 
less, much  to  alter,  and  much  to  imptnve  in 
human  affairs,  yet  you  will  find  maiUdnd  init 
quite  so  wrong  as,  in  the  first  ardour  of  youth, 
yon  supposed  them  to  be;  and  you  will  find,  as 
you  advance  in  lifb,  many  new  lights  to  open 
upon  you,  which  nothing  but  advancing  ia  life 
could  ever  enable  jrou  to  observe.  I  say  tbis^ not 
to  check  originality  and  vigour  of  mind,  which 
are  the  best  chattels  and  posaessioaa  of  the 
world,  but  to  check  Uiat  eagemesa  which  ar- 
rives at  conclusions  without  st^Seteat  pre 
mises ;  to  prevent  that  violence  whi^  is  not  un- 
commonly atoned  for  in  afler-life  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  all  principle  and  all  opinions ;  toI«sea 
that  contempt  which  prevents  a  young  man 
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mm  improving  his  own  understanding,  by 
nuking  a  proper  and  prudent  use  of  the  un- 
dentanudings  of  his  fellour^reatttres. 

There  is  another  unchristian  fiiultwhich  must 
be  guarded  against  in  the  profession  of  the 
law,  and  that  is,  misanthropy,  an  exaggerated 
opinion  of  the  faults  and  fellies  of  mankind. 
It  is  naturally  the  worst  part  of  mankind  who 
are  seen  in  courts  of  justice,  and  with  whom 
the  professors  of  the  law  are  most  conversant. 
The  perpetual  recurrence  of  crime  and  guilt 
insensibly  connects  itself  with  the  recollections 
of  the  human  race:  mankind  are  always 
painted  in  the  attitude  of  suffering  and  in- 
flicting. It  seems  as  if  men  were  bound  to* 
gether  by  the  relations  of  fraud  and  crime ; 
but  laws  are  not  made  for  the  quiet,  the  good, 
and  the  just ;  you  see  and  know  little  of  them 
in  your  profession,  and,  therefore  you  forget 
them ;  you  see  the  oppressor,  and  you  let  loose 
your  eloquence  against  him ;  but  you  do  not 
see  the  man  of  silent  charity,  who  is  always 
seeking  oof  objects  of  compassion  t  the  faitl> 
ful  guardian  does  not  come  into  a  court  of  jus* 
tice,  nor  the  good  wife,  nor  the  just  servant, 
nor  the  dutiful  son;  you  punish  the  robbers 
who  ill-treated  the  wayfaring  man,  but  you 
know  nothingof  the  good  Samaritan  who  bound 
op  his  wounds.  The  lawyer  who  tempted  his 
Master,  bad  heard,  perhaps,  of  the  sins  of  the 
woman  at  the  feast,  without  knowing  diat  she 
bad  poured  her  store  of  precious  ointment  on 
the  feet  of  Jesus. 

Upon  those  who  are  engaged  in  studjring  the 
laws  of  their  country,  devolves  the  honourable 
and  Christian  task  of  defending  the  accused ; 
a  sacred  duty  never  to  be  yielded  up,  never  to 
be  influenced  by  any  vehemence,  nor  intensity 
of  public  opinion.  In  these  times  of  profound 
peace,  and  unexampled  prosperity,  there  is 
little  danger  in  exeeuting  this  du^,  and  little 
temptation  to  violate  it;  but  human  affairs 
change  like  the  clouds  of  heaven ;  another  year 
may  find  us,  or  may  leave  us,  in  all  the  perils 
and  bitterness  of  internal  disseasion,  and  upon 
one  of  you  may  devolve  the  defence  of  some 
accused  person,  the  object  of  men's  hopes  and 
fears,  the  single  point  on  which  the  eyes  of  a 
whole  people  are  bent  These  are  the  occa- 
sions which  try  a  man's  inward  heart,  and  se* 
parate  the  dross  of  human  nature  from  the 
gold  of  human  nature.  On  these  occasions, 
never  mind  being  mixed  up  for  a  moment  with 
the  criminal  and  the  crime;  fling  yourself 
Ittck  upon  great  principles,  fling  yourself  back 
upon  God;  yield  not  one  atom  to  vic^ence, 
suffer  not  the  slightest  encroachments  of  in* 
justice,  retire  not  one  step  before  the  frowns 
of  power,  tremble  not,  for  a  single  instant,  at 
the  dread  of  misrepresentation*  The  great 
interests  of  mankind  are  placed  in  your  hands ; 
it  is  not  so  much  the  individual  you  are  defi^nd* 
ing;  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  conse- 
quence iriietber  this  or  that  is  proved  to  be  a 
crime,  but  on  such  occasions,  you  are  oAen 
called  upon  to  defend  the  ooonpation  of  a  de- 
fender, to  take  care  that  the  sacred  rights  be- 
longing to  that  character  are  not  destroyed,  that 
that  best  privilege  of  your  profession,  which  so 
much  secures  our  regaro,  and  so  much  re- 
dtmnds  to  your  credit,  is  never  soothed  by  flat- 


tery, never  corrupted  by  favovr,  never  ehilled 
^1^  fear.  You  may  practise  this  wickedness 
secretly,  as  you  may  any  other  wickedness) 
you  may  suppress  a  topic  of  defence,  or  soAcn 
an  attack  upon  opponents,  or  weaken  youi 
own  argument,  and  sacrifice  the  man  who  has 
put  his  tmst  in  you,  rather  than  provoke  the 
powerful  by  the  triumphant  establishment  of 
unwelcome  innocence ;  but  if  you  do  this,  you 
are  a  guilty  man  befo^  God.  It  is  better  to 
keep  within  the  pale  of  honour,  it  is  better  to 
be  pure  in  Christ,  and  to  feel  that  you  are  pure 
in  Christ ;  and  if  the  praises  of  mankind  are 
sweet,  if  it  is  ever  allowable  to  a  Christian  to 
breathe  the  incense  of  popular  favour,  and  to 
say  it  is  grateful,  and  good,  it  is  when  the 
honest,  temperate,  unyielding  advocate,  who 
has  protected  innocence  from  the  grasp  of 
power,  is  followed  from  the  hall  of  judgment 
by  the  prayers  and  blessings  of  a  grateful 
people. 

lliese  are  the  Christian  excellencies  which  • 
the  members  of  the  profession  of  the  law  hsve, 
abore  all,  an  opportunity  of  cultivating;  this 
is  your  tribute  to  the  happiness  of  your  fellow- 
creatures,  and  these  your  preparations  for 
eternal  life.  Do  not  lose  Gk>d  in  the  fervour 
and  business  of  the  world;  remember  that  the 
churches  of  Christ  are  more  solemn  and  more 
sacred  than  your  tribunals ;  bend  not  before 
the  judges  of  the  king,  and  forget  the  Judge  of 
jud^s ;  search  not  other  men's  hearts  wiUiout 
heeding  that  your  own  hearts  will  be  searched ; 
be  innocent  in  the  uidst  of  subtiity ;  do  not 
carry  the  lawful  arts  of  your  profession  beyond 
your  profession;  but  when  the  robe  of  the 
advocate  is  laid  aside,  so  live  that  no  nuui 
shall  dare  to  suppose  your  opinions  venal,  or 
that  your  talents  and  energy  may  be  bought  fcr 
a  price;  do  not  heap  scorn  and  contempt  upon 
your  declining  years,  by  precipitate  ardour  for 
success  in  your  profession ;  but  set  out  with  a 
firm  determination  to  be  unknown,  rather  than 
ill^cnown ;  and  to  rise  honestly  if  you  rise  at 
all.  Let  the  worid  see  that  you  have  risen* 
because  the  natural  probity  of  your  heart  leads 
yon  to  truth ;  because  the  precision  and  eatent 
of  your  legal  knowledge  enable  you  to  find  the 
right  way  of  doing  the  right  thing;  because  a 
tlvorough  knowledge  of  legal  art  and  legal  form 
is,  in  your  hands,  not  an  instrument  of  chi- 
canery, but  the  plainest,  easiest  and  shortest 
way  to  the  end  of  strife.  Impress  upon  your- 
selves the  importance  of  your  profession ;  con* 
sider  that  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  ini» 
portant  interests  of  the  world  are  committed  to 
your  care ;  that  ]fou  are  our  protectors  against 
the  encroachments  of  power :  that  you  are  the 
preservers  of  freedom,  the  dei'enders  of  weak« 
aess,  the  unravellers  of  cunning,  the  investi- 
gators of  artifice,  the  humblers  of  pride  and 
the  scourges  of  oppression;  when  you  are 
silent,  the  sword  leaps  from  its  scabbard,  and 
nations  are  given  up  to  the  madness  of  eternal 
strife.  In  all  the  civil  difficulties  of  Jfe,  men 
depend  upon  your  exercised  faculties,  and  jout 
spotless  integrity;  and  they  require  of  jrou  an 
elevation  above  all  that  is  mean,  and  a  spirit 
which  will  never  yield  when  it  ought  not  ti» 
jdeld.  As  long  as  your  profession  retains  its 
character  for  learning,  the  rights  of  mankind 
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will  be  well  arranged ;  as  long  as  it  retains  its 
character  for  virtaons  boldness,  those  rights 
will  be  well  defended;  as  long  as  it  presenres 
itself  pare  and  incorruptible  on  other  occasions 
not  connected  with  your  professions,  those 
talents  will  ne^er  be  used  to  the  public  injury 
which  were  intended  and  nurtured  for  the  pub* 
lie  good.    I  hope  you  will  weigh  these  obser« 


rations,  and  iipply  them  to  the  business  of  4k 
ensuing  week,  and  beyond  that,  in  dieconuMn 
occupations  of  your  professions;  always  bev* 
ing  in  your  minds  the  emphatic  words  of  the 
text,  and  often  in  the  hurry  of  your  busy,  actiTc 
lives,  honestb^,  humbly,  heartily  rrrJanniiigir 
the  Son  of  God, <* Master,  what  shall  I  dots 
inherit  eternal  life  !" 


THE  JUDGE  THAT  SMITES  CONTRARY  TO  THE  LAW. 


A  SERMON  PREACHED  IN  THE  CATHEDRAL  CHURCH  OF  BAINt  PETER,  TORK9  EEFOU 
THE  HON.  SIR  JOHN  AATLEY,  KNT.,  AND  THE  HON.  SIR  OEOROE  80WLET  VOLROTV, 
KNT.,  JUSTICES  OF  THE  COURT  OF  KINOES  BENCH,  MARCH  28,  1824. 


Acts  xxiii.  8. 
**  8Uit8i  thou  htn  to  judge  me  after  the  UuOf  and  camtnomdeti  thou  imtobe  MnttcH,  eomirary  to  tie  i&mf 


Wrra  these  bold  words  St  Paul  repressed 
the  unjust  violence  of  that  ruler  who  would 
have  silenced  his  arguments  and  extinguished 
his  zeal  for  the  Christian  faith.  Knowing  well 
the  misfortunes  which  awaited  him,  prepared 
for  deep  and  various  calamity,  not  ignorant  of 
the  violence  of  the  Jewish  multitude,  not  un- 
used to  suffer,  not  unwilling  to  die,  he  had  not 
prepared  himself  for  the  monstrous  spectacle 
of  perverted  justice ;  but  loosing  that  spirit  to 
whose  fire  and  firmness  we  owe  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  Christian  faith,  he  burst  into  that 
bold  rebuke  which  brought  back  the  extrava^ 
gance  of  power  under  the  control  of  law,  and 
branded  it  with  the  feelings  of  shame :  "  Sittest 
thou  here  to  judge  me  after  the  law,  and  com- 
mandest  thou  me  to  be  smitten,  contrary  to  the 
lawl" 

I  would  observe  that,  in  the  Gospels,  and  the 
various  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  the  words 
of  our  Saviour  and  of  St.  Paul,  when  they 
contain  any  opinion,  are  alwasrs  to  be  looked 
upon  as  lessons  of  wisdom  to  us,  however  in- 
cidentally they  may  have  been  delivered,  and 
however  shortly  they  may  have  been  expressed. 
As  their  words  were  to  be  recorded  by  inspired 
writers,  and  to  go  down  to  future  ages,  nothing 
ean  have  been  said  without  reflection  and  de- 
sign. Nothing  is  to  be  lost,  every  thing  is  to 
be  studied :  a  great  moral  lesson  is  often  con- 
veyed in  a  few  words.  Read  slowly,  think 
deeply,  let  every  word  enter  into  your  soul,  for 
it  was  intended  for  your  soul. 

[  take  these  words  of  St  Paul  as  a  con- 
demnation of  that  man  who  smites  contrary  to 
the  law ;  as  a  praise  of  that  man  who  judges 
according  to  the  law;  as  a  religious  theme 
upon  the  importance  of  human  justice  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind ;  and,  if  it  be  that  theme, 
it  is  appropriate  to  this  place,  and  to  the  so- 
lemn public  duties  of  the  past  and  the  ensuing 
«eek,  over  vbich  some  here  present  will  pre- 


side, at  which  many  here  present  will  assist, 
and  which  almost  all  here  present  wriU  witness. 

I  will  discuss,  then,  the  importance  of  jod^ 
ing,  according  to  the  law,  or,  in  other  wor^ 
of  the  due  a<&inistration  of  justice  upon  the 
character  and  happiness  of  nations.  And  in 
so  doing,  I  will  begin  with  stating  a  few  cf 
those  circumstances  which  may  mislead  ereo 
good  and  conscientious  men,  and  subject  them 
to  the  unchristian  sin  of  smiting  contrary  to 
the  law.  I  will  state  how  that  justice  is  puri- 
fied and  perfected  by  which  the  happiness  and 
character  of  nations  are  affected  to  a  good 
purpose. 

I  do  this  with  less  fear  of  being  misuBde^ 
stood,  because  I  am  speaking  before  two  great 
magistrates,  who  have  lived  much  among  «s; 
and  whom— because  they  have  lived  much 
among  us— we  have  all  learned  to  respect  and 
regard,  and  to  whom  no  man  fears  to  consider 
himself  as  accoiutable,  because  all  men  see 
that  they,  in  the  administration  of  their  hi^ 
office,  consider  themselves  as  deeply  and  daily 
accountable  to  God. 

And  let  no  man  say,  "Why  teaeh  such 
things  1  do  you  think  they  must  not  have  oe> 
curred  to  those  to  whom  they  are  a  conccni?* 
I  answer  to  this,  that  no  man  preaches  nordt* 
ties  and  discoveries;  the  object  of  preachisg 
is,  constantly  to  remind  mankind  of  what  mafi- 
kind  are  constantly  forgetting ;  not  to  supplj 
the  defects  of  human  intelligence,  but  to  fortiff 
the  feebleness  of  human  resolutions,  to  lecaO 
mankind  from  the  by-paths  where  they  ton, 
into  that  broad  path  of  salvation  wiiieh  all 
know,  but  few  tread.  These  plain  lessons  ibe 
humblest  ministers  of  the  Gospel  may  teaeK 
if  they  are  honest,  and  the  most  powerful 
Christians  will  ponder,  if  they  are  wise.  No 
man,  whether  he  bear  the  sword  of  the  law,  or 
whether  he  bear  that  sceptre  which  the  sword 
of  the  law  cannot  reach,  can  answer  for  hii 
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own  heart  to-morrow,  and  can  aay  to  the  teach- 
er,—-"Thou  wamest  me,  thou  teachest  me,  in 


A  Christian  judge,  in  a  free  land,  should, 
with  the  most  scrapnlonsvzactiiess,  guard  him- 
self Urorn  the  inflaence  of  those  party  feelings, 
npoB  which,  perhaps,  the  preservation  of  poli- 
tical hbertjr  depends,  but  hy  which  the  better 
reason  of  indiyidaals  is  often  blinded  and  the 
tranqaillily  of  the  public  disturbed.  I  am  not 
talking  of  the  ostentatious  display  of  such  feel- 
ings ;  I  am  hardly  talking  of  any  gratification 
of  which  the  indiridnal  himself  is  conscious, 
but  I  am  raising  up  a  wise  and  useful  jealousy 
of  the  encroachment  of  those  feelings,  which, 
when  they  do  encroach,  lessen  the  value  of  the 
most  Talaable,  and  lower  the  importance  of  the 
most  important  men  in  the  country.  I  admit  it 
to  be  extremely  difficult  to  lire  amidst  the  agi- 
tations, contests,  and  discussions  of  a  free  peo- 
ple, and  to  remain  in  that  state  of  cool,  pas- 
sionless, Christian  candour  which  society 
expect  from  their  great  magistrates  |  but  it  is 
the  pledge  Uiat  magistrate  has  given,  it  is  the 
life  he  has  taken  up,  it  is  the  class  of  qualities 
which  he  has  promised  us,  and  for  which  he 
has  rendered  himself  responsible;  it  is  the 
same  ^nlt  in  him  which  want  of  courage 
would  be  in  some  men,  and  want  of  moral  re- 
fulaiity  in  others.  It  runs  counter  to  those 
very  purposes,  and  sins  against  those  utilities 
for  which  the  very  office  was  created ;  without 
these  qualities,  he  who  ought  to  be  cool,  is 
healed ;  he  who  ought  to  be  neutral,  is  partial ; 
the  ermine  of  justice  is  spotted ;  the  balance  of 
justice  is  unpoised;  the  fillet  of  justice  is  torn 
off;  and  he  who  sits  to  judge  after  the  law, 
smites  contrary  to  the  law. 

And  if  the  preservation  of  calmness  amidst 
the  strong  feelings  by  which  a  judge  is  sur- 
rounded be  difficult,  is  it  not  also  honourable  1 
and  would  it  be  honourable  if  it  were  not  diffi- 
cult 1  Why  do  men  quit  their  homes,  and  give 
ap  their  common  occupations,  and  repair  to 
the  tribunal  of  justice  1  Why  this  bustle  and 
business,  why  this  decoration  and  display,  and 
why  are  we  all  eager  to  pay  our  homage  to  the 
dispensers  of  justice  1  Because  we  all  feel 
that  there  must  be,  somewhere  or  other,  a  check 
to  human  passions;  because  we  all  know  the 
immense  value  and  importance  of  men  in  whose 
placid  equity  and  mediating  wisdom  we  can 
trust  in  the  worst  of  times ;  because  we  cannot 
cherish  loo  strongly  and  express  too  plainly 
(hat  reverence  we  feel  for  men  who  can  rise 
up  in  the  ship  of  the  state,  and  rebuke  the 
storms  of  the  mind,  and  bid  its  angry  passions 
be  still. 

A  Christian  judge,  in  a  free  land,  should  not 
only  keep  his  mind  clear  from  the  violence  of 
party  feelings,  but  he  should  be  very  careful  to 
preserve  his  independence,  by  seeking  no  pro- 
motion, and  asking  no  favours  from  those  who 
govern ;  or  at  least,  to  be  (which  is  an  ezperi- 
ment  not  without  danger  to  his  salvation)  so 
iborou^Iy  confident  of  his  motives  and  his 
conduct,  that  he  is  certain  the  hope  of  favour 
to  come,  or  gratitude  for  favour  past,  will  never 
ean.««  him  to  swerve  from  the  strict  line  of  duty. 
It  is  i.ften  the  lot  of  a  judge  to  be  placed,  not 
only  between  the  accuser  and  the  accused,  not 


only  between  the  complainant  and  him  against 
whom  it  is  complained,  but  between  the  govern- 
ors and  the  governed,  between  the  people  and 
those  whose  lawful  commands  the  people  are 
bound  to  obey.  In  these  sort  of  contests  it  un- 
fortunately happens  that  the  rulers  are  some- 
times as  angry  as  the  ruled ;  the  whole  eyes 
of  a  nation  are  fixed  upon  one  man,  and  upon 
his  character  and  conduct  the  stability  and 
happiness  of  the  times  seem  to  depend.  The 
best  and  firmest  magistrates  cannot  tell  how 
they  may  act  under  such  circumstances,  but 
every  man  may  prepare  himself  for  acting 
well  under  such  circumstances,  by  cherishing 
that  quiet  feeling  of  independence,  which  re- 
moves  one  temptation  to  act  ill.  Every  man 
may  avoid  putting  himself  in  a  situation  where 
his  hopes  of  advantage  are  on  one  side,  and 
his  sense  of  duty  on  the  other;  such  a  temp- 
tation may  be  withstood,  but  it  is  better  it  should 
not  be  encountered.  Far  better  that  feeling 
which  says,  **  I  have  vowed  a  vow  before  God ; 
I  have  put  on  the  robe  of  justice ;  farewell  ava- 
rice, farewell  ambition;  pass  me  who  will, 
slight  me  who  will,  I  live  henceforward  only 
for  the  great  duties  of  life ;  my  business  is  on 
earth,  my  hope  and  my  reward  are  in  God." 

He  who  takes  the  office  of  a  judge,  as  it  now 
exists  in  this  country,  takes  in  his  hands  a 
splendid  gem,  good  and  glorious,  perfect  and 
pure.  Shall  he  give  it  up  mutilated,  shall  he 
mar  it,  shall  he  darken  it,  shall  it  emit  no  light, 
shall  it  be  valued  at  no  price,  shall  it  excite  no 
wonder  1  Shall  he  find  it  a  diamond,  shall  he 
leave  it  a  stone  1  What  shall  we  say  to  the 
man  who  would  wilfully  destroy  with  fire  the 
magnificent  temple  of  God,  in  which  I  am  now 
preaching  1  Far  worse  is  he  who  ruins  the 
moral  et&fices  of  the  world,  which  time  and 
toil,  and  many  prayers  to  God,  and  many  suf- 
ferings of  men,  have  reared ;  who  puts  out  the 
light  of  the  times  in  which  he  lives,  and  leaves 
us  to  wander  amid  the  darkness  of  corruption 
and  the  desolation  of  sin.  There  may  be,  there 
probably  is,  in  this  church,  some  young  man 
who  may  hereafter  fill  the  office  of  an  English 
judge,  when  the  greater  part  of  those  who  hear 
me  are  dead,  and  mingled  with  the  dust  of  the 
grave.  Let  him  remember  my  words,  and  let 
them  form  and  fashion  his  spirit;  he  cannot 
tell  in  what  dangerous  and  awful  times  he  may 
be  placed ;  but  as  a  mariner  looks  to  his  com- 
pass in  the  calm,  and  looks  to  his  compass  in 
the  storm,  and  never  keeps  his  eyes  ofi^his  comi* 
pass,  so,  in  every  vicissitude  of  a  judicial  life* 
deciding  for  the  people,  deciding  against  the 
people,  protecting  the  just  rights  of  kings,  or 
restraining  their  unlawful  ambition,  let  him 
ever  cling  to  that  pure,  exalted  and  Christiar. 
independence  which  towers  over  the  little  mo- 
tives of  life ;  which  no  hope  of  favour  can  influ 
ence,  which  no  effort  of  power  can  control. 

A  Christian  judge  in  a  free  country  should 
respect,  on  every  occasion,  those  popular  in- 
stitutions of  justice  which  were  intended  for 
his  control,  and  for  our  security ;  to  see  hum- 
ble men  collected  accidentally  from  the  neigh* 
bourhood,  treated  with  tenderness  and  cour* 
tesy  by  supreme  magistrates  of  deep  learning 
and  practised  understanding,  from  whose 
views  they  are,  perhaps,  at  that  moment  ^ii 
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ferin;  and  whose  directions  they  do  not  choose 
to  foUow ;  to  see  at  such  times  every  disposi- 
tion to  warmth  restrained,  and  ereiy  tendency 
to  contemptuous  feeling  kept  back ;  to  witness 
this  submission  of  the  great  and  wise,  not 
when  it  is  extorted  by  necessity,  but  when  it 
is  practised  with  willingness  and  grace,  is  a 
spectacle  which  is  yery  grateAtl  to  English* 
men,  which  no  other  country  sees,  which, 
above  all  things,  shows  that  a  judge  has  a 
pure,  gentle,  and  Christian  heart,  and  that  he 
never  wishes  to  smite  contrary  to  the  law. 

May  I  add  the  great  importance  in  a  judge 
of  courtesy  to  all  men,  and  that  he  should,  on 
all  occasions,  abstain  from  unnecessary  bit- 
terness and  asperity  of  speech.  A  judge  al- 
ways speaks  with  impunity,  and  always  spesJcs 
with  effect.  His  words  should  be  weighed, 
because  they  entail  no  evil  upon  himself,  and 
much  evil  upon  others.  The  language  of  pas- 
sion, the  language  of  sarcasm,  the  language 
of  satire,  is  not,  on  such  occasions,  Chnstian 
language ;  it  is  not  the  language  of  a  judge. 
There  is  a  propriety  oit  rebuke  and  eondemna- 
tion,  the  justice  of  which  is  felt  even  by  him 
who  suffers  under  it ;  but  when  magistrates, 
under  the  mask  of  law,  aim  at  the  offender 
more  than  the  offence,  and  are  more  studious 
of  inflicting  pain  than  repressing  error  or 
erime,  the  office  suflers  as  much  as  the  judge ; 
the  respect  for  justice  is  lessened;  and  the 
school  of  pure  reason  becomes  the  hated  thea- 
tre of  mischievous  passion* 

A  Christian  judge  who  means  to  be  just, 
must  not  fear  to  smite  according  to  the  law ; 
he  most  remember  that  he  beareth  not  the 
sword  in  vain.  Under  his  protection  we  live, 
under  his  protection  we  acquire,  under  his 
protection  we  enjoy.  Without  him,  no  man 
would  defend  his  character,  no  man  would 
preserve  his  substance;  proper  pride,  just 
gains,  valuable  exertions,  all  depend  upon  his 
firm  wisdom.  If  he  shrink  from  the  severe 
duties  of  his  office,  he  saps  the  foundation  of 
social  life,  betrays  the  highest  interests  of  the 
world,  and  sits  not  to  judge  accordingto  the  law. 

The  topics  of  mercy  are  the  smallness  of 
the  offence — the  infrequency  of  the  offence; 
the  temptations  to  the  ctUprit,  the  moral  weak- 
ness of  the  culprit,  the  severity  of  the  law,  the 
error  of  the  law,  the  different  state  of  society, 
the  altered  state  of  feeling,  and,  above  all, 
the  distressing  doubt  whether  a  human  being 
in  the  lowest  abyss  of  poverty  and  ignorance 
has  not  done  injustice  to  himself,  and  is  not 
perishing  away  from  the  want  of  knowledge, 
the  want  of  fortune,  and  the  want  of  friends. 
All  magistrates  feel  these  things  in  the  early 
exercise  of  their  judicial  power,  but  the 
Christian  judge  always  feels  them,  is  always 
tender  when  he  is  going  to  shed  human  blood ; 
retires  from  the  business  of  men,  communes 
with  his  own  heart,  ponders  on  the  work  of 
death,  and  prays  to  that  Saviour  who  redeemed 
him,  that  he  may  not  shed  the  blood  of  man  in 
vain. 

These,  then,  are  those  faults  which  expose 
a  mar  to  the  danger  of  smiting  contrary  to 
the  law ;  a  judge  must  be  clear  from  the  spirit 
of  party,  independent  of  all  favour,  well  in- 
clined to  the  popular  institutions  of  his  coun- 


try; firm  in  applying  the  rule,  mefeilU  is 
making  the  exception;  patient,  guarded  in  kii 
speech,  gentle  and  courteous  to  alL  Add  hii 
learning,  his  labour,  his  experience,  his  pn>> 
bity,  his  praetised  and  acute  faculties,  and  thb 
man  is  the  light  of  the  world,  who  adorns  ha* 
man  life,  and  gives  security  to  that  life  whiek 
he  adorns. 

*  Now  we  see  the  consequence  of  that  state 
of  justice  which  this  character  implies,  and 
the  explanation  of  all  that  deserved  honour  we 
confer  on  the  preservation  of  such  a  chanc- 
ter,  and  all  the  wise  jealousy  we  feel  tt 
the  slightest  injury  or  deterioration  it  may 
experience. 

The  most  obvious  and  important  use  of  dus 
perfect  justice  is,  that  it  mtoces  nations  sale : 
under  common  circumstances,  the  iustitBlioBs 
of  justice  seem  to  have  little  or  no  beariof 
upon  the  safety  and  security  of  a  countiy,  tat 
in  periods  of  real  danger,  when  a  nation,  sar- 
rounded  by  foreign  enemies,  contends  not  for 
the  boundaries  tf  empire,  Imt  for  the  verr  be- 
ing and  existence  of  empire,  then  it  is' that 
the  advantages  of  just  institutions  are  diseo- 
vered.  Every  man  feels  that  he  has  a  eouBtir, 
that  he  has  something  worth  preserving,  a»i 
worth  contending  for.  Instances  are  remen- 
bered  where  the  weak  prevailed  oxer  die 
strong;  one  man  recalls  to  mind  when  a  jast 
and  upright  judge  protected  him  from  unla:v- 
ful  violence,  gave  him  back  his  vineyvd,  k- 
buked  his  oppressor,  restored  him  to  his  rights, 
published,  condemned,  and  rectified  the  wroBf. 
This  is  what  is  called  country.  Equal  ri^bts 
to  unequal  possessions,  equal  justice  to  the 
rich  and  poor;  this  is  what  men  come  out  to 
fight  for,  and  to  defend.  8uch  a  country  has 
no  legal  injuries  to  remember,  no  legal  mv- 
ders  to  revenge,  no  legal  robbery  to  redress; 
it  is  strong  in  its  justice ;  it  is  then  tint  the 
use  and  object  of  all  this  assemblage  of  ges- 
tlemen  and  arrangement  of  juries,  snd  the  ds 
served  veneration  in  which  we  hold  ttie  cha- 
racter of  English  judges,  are  undenrtood  ia 
ail  their  l)earings,  and  in  their  fullest  eften : 
men  die  for  such  things^-4hey  cannot  be  sob 
dned  by  foreign  force  where  such  just  prac 
tices  prevaiL  Hie  sword  of  ambiiioa  b 
shivered  to  pieces  against  such  a  bulwark 
Nations  fall  where  judges  are  unjust,  beeanse 
there  is  nothing  which  the  multitiide  think 
worth  defending ;  but  nations  do  not  fall  which 
are  treated  as  we  are  treated,  but  they  rise  as 
we  hare  risen,  and  they  shine  as  we  bare 
shone,  and  die  as  we  have  died,  too  much  used 
to  justice,  and  too  much  used  to  freedon,  to 
care  for  that  life  which  is  not  just  and  finee. 
I  call  you  all  to  witness  if  there  ir  any  exa;* 
gerated  picture  in  this;  the  sword  is  juft 
sheathed,  the  flag  is  just  furled,  the  last  soood 
of  the  trumpet  has  just  died  away.  Toa  aU 
remember  what  a  spectacle  Uiis  coentiT  ex- 
hibited: one  heart,  one  voice— one  veapoa, 
one  purpose.  And  why  1  Because  this  ooaa- 
try  is  a  country  of  the  law ;  because  the  jadge 
is  a  judge  for  the  peasant  as  well  as  for  the 
palace;  because  every  man's  happiaess  is 
guarded  by  fixed  rules  from  tjrranny  and  ca* 
price.  This  town,  this  week,  the  business  of 
the  few  next  days,  would  explain  to  any  ea!* 
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ligbtened  Earopean  why  other  nations  did  fall 
in  the  storms  of  the  world,  and  why  we  did 
not  fall  The  Christian  patience  you  may 
witness,  the  impartiality  of  the  judgment-seat, 
the  disrespect  of  persaii8»  the  disregard  of 
conseqaences.  These  attribates  of  justice  do 
aot  end  with  arraziging  your  conflicting  rights, 
and  mine ;  they  give  strength  to  the  English 
people,  duration  to  the  English  name;  they 
torn  the  animal  courage  of  this  people  into 
moral  and  religious  courage,  and  present  to 
the  lowest  of  mankind  plain  reasons  and  strong 
motives  why  they  should  resist  aggression 
from  without,  and  bend  themselves  a  living 
rampart  round  the  land  of  their  birth. 

There  is  another  reason  why  every  wise 
man  is  so  scrupslously  jealous  of  the  charac- 
ter of  English  justice.  It  puts  an  end  to  civil 
dissension.  What  other  countries  obtain  by 
Uoodjrwars,  is  here  obtained  by  the  decisions 
of  oar  own  tribunals ;  unchristian  passions 
are  laid  to  rest  by  these  tribunals ;  brothers 
are  brothers  again;  the  Gospel  resumes  its 
empire,  and  b^ause  all  confide  in  the  pre- 
siding magistrate,  and  because  a  few  plain 
men  are  allowed  to  decide  upon  their  own 
conseienlions  impression  of  facts,  civil  dis- 
cord, years  of  convulsion^  endless  crimes  are 
spared;  tfie  storm  is  laid,  and  those  who  came 
in  clamouring  for  revenge,  go  back  together 
in  peace  from  the  hall  of  judgment  to  the  loom 
and  the  plough,  to  the  senate  and  the  church. 

The  whole  tone  and  tenour  of  public  morals 
arv  aflfeeted  by  the  state  of  supreme  justice; 
it  extingulBhes  revenge,  it  communicates  a 
spirit  of  purity  and  uprightness  to  inferior 
magistrates ;  it  makes  the  great  good,  by  taking 
awi^  impunity;  it  banishes  fraud,  obliquity, 
and  Eotieitation,  and  teaehes  men  that  the  law 
is  their  right.  Truth  is  its  handmaid,  freedom 
is  its  child,  peace  is  its  companion ;  safety 
valks  in  its  steps,  victory  follows  in  its  train : 
H  is  the  brightest  emanation  of  the  Gospel ;  it 
ts  the  greatest  attribute  of  God ;  it  is  that  cen- 
tn  VMmd  which  human  motives  and  passions 
^ac  aid  jnstiee,  sitting  on  high,  sees  genius 


and  power,  and  wealth  and  birth,  revolving 
round  her  throne ;  and  teaches  their  paths,  and 
marks  out  their  orbits,  and  warns  with  a  loud 
voice,  and  rules  with  a  strong  arm,  and  carricw 
order  and  discipline  into  a  world,  which,  but 
for  her,  would  Only  be  a  wild  waste  of  pas- 
sions. Look  what  we  are,  and  what  just  laws 
have  done  for  us : — a  land  of  piety  and  charity; 
land  of  churches  and  hospitals  and  altars  * 
nation  of  good  Samaritans ; — a  people  of 
universal  compassion.  All  lands,  all  seas^ 
have  heard  we  are  brave.  We  have  just 
sheathed  that  sword  which  defended  the  world ; 
we  have  just  laid  down  that  buckler  which 
covered  the  nations  of  the  earth.  God  blesses 
the  soil  with  fertility;  English  looms  labour 
for  every  climate.  All  the  waters  of  the  globe 
are  covered  with  English  ships.  We  are 
softened  by  fine  arts,  civilized  by  humane 
literature,  instructed  by  deep  science;  and 
every  people,  as  they  break  their  feudal  chains, 
look  to  the  founders  and  fathers  of  freedom 
for  examples  which  may  animate,  and  rules 
which  may  guide.  If  ever  a  nation  was  happy 
—if  ever  a  nation  was  visibly  blessed  by  God 
^if  ever  a  nation  was  honoured  abroad,  and 
left  at  home  under  a  government  (which  we 
can  now  conscientiously  call  a  liberal  govern- 
ment) to  the  flill  career  of  talent,  industry, 
and  vigour,  we  are  at  this  moment  that  people 
— and  this  is  our  happy  lot — ^First,  the  Gospel 
has  done  it,  and  then  justice  has  done  it ;  and 
he  who  thinks  it  his  duty  to  labour  that  this 
happy  condition  of  existence  may  remain, 
must  guard  the  piety  of  these  times,  and  he 
must  watch  over  the  spirit  of  justice  which 
exists  in  these  times.  First  he  must  take  care 
that  the  aJtars  of  God  are  not  polluted,  that 
the  Christian  faidi  is  retained  in  purity  and  in 
perfection ;  and  then  turning  to  human  aftkirs, 
let  him  strive  for  spotless,  incorruptible  jus- 
tice ; — praising,  honouring,  and  loving  thr  just 
judge,  and  abhorring,  as  the  worst  enemy  of 
maSdnd,  him  who  is  placed  there  to  **  judge 
after  the  law,  and  who  smites  eonlTttry  f^  the 
law.- 
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A  LETTER  TO  THE  ELECTOES, 


VTom 


THE  CATHOLIC  QUESTION. 


Wht  is  not  a  Catholic  to  be  believed  on  his 
oathi 

What  says  the  law  of  the  land  to  this  extra- 
vagant piece  of  injustice  1  It  is  no  challenge 
against  a  juryman  to  say  he  is  a  Catholic ;  he 
sits  in  judgment  upon  your  life  and  your  pro- 
perty. Did  any  man  ever  hear  it  said  that 
such  or  such  a  person  was  put  to  death,  or  that 
he  lost  his  property,  because  a  Catholic  was 
among  the  juiymeni  Is  the  question  ever 
put?  Does  it  ever  enter  into  the  mind  of  the 
attorney  or  the  counsellor  to  inquire  of  the 
faith  of  the  jury  ?  If  a  man  sell  a  horse,  or  a 
house,  or  a  field,  does  he  ask  if  the  purchaser 
is  a  Catholic  ?  Appeal  to  your  own  experi- 
ence, and  try  by  that .  fairest  of  all  tests,  the 
justice  of  this  enormous  charge. 

We  are  in  treaty  with  many  of  the  powers 
of  Europe,  because  we  believe  in  the  good 
faith  of  Catholics.  Two-thirds  of  Europe  are, 
in  fact.  Catholics ;  are  they  all  perjured  1  For 
the  first  fourteen  centuries  all  the  Christian 
world  were  Catholics ;  did  they  live  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  perjury  1  I  am  sure  these  objec- 
tions against  the  Catholics  are  often  made  by 
very  serious  and  honest  men,  but  I  much 
doubt  if  Voltaire  has  advanced  any  thing 
against  the  Christian  religion  so  horrible,  as 
to  say  that  two-thirds  of  those  who  profess  it 
are  unfit  for  all  the  purposes  of  civil  life ;  for 
who  is  fit  to  live  in  society  who  does  not 
respect  oaths  1  But  if  this  imputation  be  true, 
what  folly  to  agitate  such  questions  as  the 
civil  emancipation  of  the  Catholics.  If  they 
are  always  ready  to  support  falsehood  by  an 
appeal  to  God,  why  are  Uiey  suffered  to  breathe 
the  air  of  England,  or  to  drink  of  the  waters 
of  England  1  Why  are  they  not  driven  into 
the  howling  wilderness  ?  But  now  they  pos- 
sess, and  bequeath,  and  witness,  and  decide 
civil  rights ;  and  save  life  as  physicians,  and 
defend  property  as  lawyers,  and  judge  property 
as  jurymen ;  and  you  pass  laws,  enabling  them 
to  command  all  your  fleets  and  armies,*  and 
then  you  turn  round  upon  the  very  man  whom 
you  have  made  the  master  of  the  European 
seas,  and  the  arbiter  of  nations,  and  tell  him 
he  is  not  to  be  believed  on  his  oath. 

I  have  lived  a  little  in  the  world,  but  I  never 
happened  to  hear  a  single  Catholic  even  sus- 
pected of  getting  into  office  by  violating  his 
oath;  the  oath  which  they  are  accused  of 
violating  is  an  insuperable  barrier  to  them 
all.    Is  there  a  more  disgraceful  spectacle  in 

*  There  la  no  law  lo  prevent  a  Catholic  from  having 
me  coiniimnd  of  a  Britifih  fleet  or  a  British  army. 


the  world  than  that  of  the  Duke  of  Korfolk 
hovering  round  the  House  of  Lords  in  thf 
execution  of  his  office,  which  he  cannot  enter 
as  a  peer  of  the  realm!   disgraceful  to  the 
bigotry  and  injustice  of  his  country,  to  his  own 
sense  of  duty,  honourable  in  the  extreme;  be 
is  the  leader  of  a  band  of  ancient  and  high- 
principled  gentlemen,  who  submit  patiently  to 
obscurity  and  privation,  rather  than  do  vio* 
lence  to  their  conscience.    In  all  the  farj  of 
party,  I  never  heard  the  name  of  a  single 
Catholic  mentioned,  who  was  suspected  of 
having  gained,  or  aimed  at,  any  political  siir 
vantage,  by  violating  his  oath.    I  have  never 
heard  so  bitter  a  slander  supported  by  the 
slightest  proof.    Every  man  in  the  circle  of 
his  acquaintance  has  met  with  Catholics,  acd 
lived  with  them  probably  as  companions.   If 
this  immoral  lubricity  were  their  characteristic, 
it  would  surely  be  perceived  in  common  life. 
Every  man's    experience  would  corroborate 
the  imputation;  but  I  can  honestly  say  that 
some  of  the  best  and  most  excellent  men  I 
have  ever  met  with  have  been  Catholics ;  per- 
fectly alive  to  the  evil  and  inconvenience  of 
their  situation,  but  thinking  themselves  boon^ 
by  tiie  law  of  God  and  the  law  of  honour,  not 
to  avoid  persecution  by  falsehood  and  apos- 
tasy.   But  why  (as  has  been  asked  ten  tlioa- 
sand  times  before)  do  you  lay  such  a  stress 
upon  these  oaths  of  exclusion,  if  the  Catholics 
do  not  respect  oaths  1     You  compel  me,  a 
Catholic,  to  make  a  declaration  against  tran- 
substantiation,  for  what  purpose  but  to  keep 
me  out  of  Parliament  1     Why.  then,  I  respect 
oaths  and  declarations,  or  else  I  should  perjure 
myself,  and  get  into  Parliament ;  and  if  I  3c 
not  respect  oaths,  of  what  use  is  it  to  enac* 
them  in  order  to  keep  me  out!    A  farmer  has 
some  sheep,  which  he  chooses  to  keep  from  a 
certain  field,  and  to  effect  this  object,  he  builds 
a  wall:  there  are  two  objections  to  his  pro- 
ceeding ;  the  first  is,  that  it  is  for  the  good  of 
the  farm  that  the  sheep  should  come  into  th< 
field ;  and  so  the  wall  is  not  only  useless,  ba: 
pernicious.    The  second  is,  that  he  himself 
thoroughly  believes  at  the  time  of  building  the 
wall,  £at  all  the  sheep  are  in   the  constant 
habit  of  leaping  over  such  walls.    His  firs^t 
intention  with  respect  to  the  sheep  is  abssrd, 
his  means  more   absurd,  and   his  error  is 
perfect  in  all  its  parts.    He  tries  to  6o  that 
which,  if  he  succeeds,  will  be  very  foolish,  and 
tries  to  do  it  by  means  which  he  himself,  at 
the  time  of  using  them,  admits  to  be  inade- 
quate to  the  purpose;  but  I  hope  this  objectioo 
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to  the  oaths  of  Catholics  is  disappearing ;  I 
believe  neither  Lord  Liverpool  nor  Mr.  Peel 
(a  very  candid  and  honourable  man),  nor  the 
archbishops  (who  are  both  gentlemen),  nor 
Lord  SIdon,  nor  Lord  Stowell  (whose  Protest- 
antism nobody  calls  in  question),  would  make 
mch  a  charge.  It  is  confined  to  provincial 
riolence,  and  to  the  politicians  of  me  second 
table.  I  remember  hearing  iher  Catholics  from 
the  hustings  of  an  election  accused  of  disre> 
farding  oaths,  and  within  an  hour  from  that 
time,  I  saw  five  Catholic  voters  rejected,  be- 
cause they  would  not  take  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy; and  these  were  not  men  of  rank  who 
tendered  themselves,  but  ordinary  tradesmen. 
The  accusation  was  received  with  loud  huz- 
zas; the  poor  Catholics  retired  unobserved 
and  in  silence.  No  one  praised  the  conscien- 
tious feelings  of  the  constituents  ;  no  one 
rebuked  the  calumny  of  the  candidate.  This 
is  precisely  the  way  in  which  the  Catholics 
are  treated ;  the  very  same  man  who  encou- 
rages among  his  partisans  the  doctrine  that 
Catholics  are  not  to  be  believed  upon  their 
oaths,  directs  his  agents  upon  the  hustings  to 
be  very  watchful  that  all  Catholics  should  be 
prevented  from  voting,  by  tendering  to  them 
theoathof  supremacy,  which  he  is  certain  not 
one  of  them  will  take.  If  this  is  not  calumny 
and  rnjastice,  I  know  not  what  human  conduct 
can  deserve  the  name. 

If  you  believe  the  oath  of  a  Catholic,  see 
what  he  will  swear,  and  what  he  will  not 
nrear;  read  the  oaths  he  already  takes,  and 
^j  whether,  in  common  candour  or  in  com- 
mon sense,  you  can  require  more  security 
than  he  offers  you.  Before  the  year  1793,  the 
Catholic  was  subject  to  many  more  vexatious 
laws  than  he  now  is;  in  that  year  an  act 
passed  in  his  favour,  but  before  the  Catholic 
could  exempt  himself  from  his  ancient  pains 
and  penalties,  it  was  necessary  to  take  an 
oath.  This  oath  was,  I  believe,  drawn  up  by 
Dr.  Duigenan,  the  bitter  and  implacable  enemy 
of  the  sect;  and  it  is  so  important  an  oath,  so 
little  known  and  read  in  England,  that  I  can- 
not, in  spite  of  my  wish  to  be  brief,  abstain 
from  quoting  it  I  deny  your  right  to  call  no 
Popery,  till  you  are  master  of  its  contents. 

"  I  do  swear,  that  I  do  abjure,  condemn,  and 
detest,  as  unchristian  and  impious,  the  prin- 
ciple, that  it  is  lawful  to  murder,  destroy,  or 
aay  ways  injure,  any  person  whatsoever,  for 
or  under  the  pretext  of  being  a  heretic ;  and  I 
do  declare  solemnly,  before  Uod,  that  I  believe 

00  act,  in  itself  unjust,  immoral,  or  wicked, 
can  ever  be  justified  or  excused  by  or  under 
pretence  or  colour,  that  it  was  done  either  for 
the  good  of  the  church,  or  in  obedience  to  any 
ecclesiastical  power  whatsoever.  I  also  de- 
clare that  it  is  not  an  article  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  neiUier  am  I  thereby  required  to  believe 
or  profess,  that  the  pope  is  infallible ;  or  that 

1  am  bound  to  obey  any  order,  in  its  own  na- 
ture immoral,  though  the  pope,  or  any  ecclesi- 
astical power,  should  issue  or  direct  such 
order;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  hold  that  it 
would  be  sinful  in  me  to  pay  any  respect  or 
obedience  thereto.  I  further  declare,  that  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  sin  whatsoever  committed 
by  me,  can  be  forgiven  at  the  mere  will  of  any 
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pope  or  any  priest,  or  of  any  persons  whatso* 
ever ;  but  that  sincere  sorrow  for  past  sins,  a 
firm  and  sincere  resolution  to  avoid  future 
guilt,  and  to  atone  to  God,  are  previous  and 
indispensable  requisites  to  establish  a  well- 
founded  expectation  of  forgiveness ;  and  that 
any  person  who  receives  absolution,  without 
these  previous  requisites,  so  far  from  obtaining 
thereby  any  remission  of  his  sins,  incurs  the 
additional  guilt  of  violating  a  sacrament;  and 
I  do  swear,  that  I  will  defend,  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power,  the  settlement  and  arrangement  of 
property  in  this  country,  as  established  by  the 
laws  now  in  beings— I  do  hereby  disclaim, 
disavow,  and  solemnly  abjure  any  intention  to 
subvert  the  present  church  establishment,  /or 
the  purpose  of  substituting  a  Catholic  esta- 
blishment in  its  stead;  and  I  do  solemnly 
swear,  that  I  will  not  exercise  any  privilege  to 
which  I  am  or  may  become  entitled,  to  disturb 
and  weaken  the  Protestant  religion,  and  Pro- 
testant government  in  this  kingdom.  8o  help 
me  God." 

This  oath  is  taken  by  every  Catholic  in 
Ireland,  and  a  similar  oath,  allowing  for  the 
difierence  of  circumstances  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, is  taken  in  England. 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  two  houses  and  lately  printed,  that  if 
Catholic  emancipation  were  carried,  there 
would  be  little  or  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
from  the  pope  an  agreement,  that  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Irish  Catholic  bishops  should  be 
made  at  home  constitutionally  by  the  Catho- 
lics, as  it  is  now  in  fact,*  and  in  practice,  and 
that  the  Irish  prelates  would  go  a  great  way, 
in  arranging  a  system  of  general  education, 
if  the  spirit  of  prosel3rtlsm,  which  now  ren- 
ders such  a  union  impossible,  were  laid  aside. 
This  great  measure  carried,  the  Irish  Catholics 
would  give  up  all  their  endowments  abroad* 
if  they  receive  for  them  an  equivalent  at 
home ;  for  now  Irish  priests  are  fast  resorting 
to  the  continent  for  education,  allured  by  the 
endowments  which  the  French  government 
are  cunningly  restoring  and  augmenting.  The 
intercourse  with  the  see  of  Rome  might  and 
would,  after  Catholic  emancipation,  be  so 
managed,  that  it  should  be  open,  upon  grave 
occasions,  or,  if  thought  proper,  on  every 
occasion,  to  the  inspection  of  commissioners. 
There  is  no  security  compatibU  tpUh  the  tafetf 
of  their  faith,  which  the  Catholics  are  not  will- 
ing to  give.  Bat  what  is  Catholic  emancipa^ 
tion  as  far  as  England  is  concerned?  not  an: 
equal  right  to  office  with  the  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  a  participation  in  the 
same  pains  and  penalties  as  those,  to  which 
the  Protestant  dissenter  is  subjected  by  the 
corporation  and  test  acts.  If  the  utility  of 
these  last-mentioned  laws  is  to  be  measured: 
by  the  horror  and  perturbation  their  repeal 
would  excite,  they  are  laws  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  defence  of  the  English  Church  ^ 
but  if  it  be  of  importance  to  the  church  that 
pains  and  penalties  should  be  thus  kept  sus- 
pended over  men's  heads,  then  these  bills  ar* 

*  The  Catbolie  bishops,  since  the  death  of  the  PreteDder, 
are  recoininended  either  by  the  chapters  or  the  parochial 
clergy,  to  the  pope;  and  there  is  no  instance  of  his 
deviating  from  their  choice. 
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an  effectiial  security  against  Catholics  as  well 
9LS  Protestants;  and  Uie  manacles  so  mnch 
confided  in  are  not  taken  off,  but  loosened,  and 
:he  prayer  of  a  Catholic  is  this : — **  I  cannot 
now  become  an  alderman  without  perjury.  I 
pray  of  you  to  improve  my  condition  so  far, 
that  if  I  become  an  alderman  I  may  be  only 
exposed  to  a  penalty  of  500L"  There  are  two 
common  errors  upon  the  subject  of  Catholic 
emancipation ;  the  one,  that  the  emancipated 
Catholic  is  to  be  put  on  a  better  footing  than  the 
Protestant  dissenter,  whereas  he  will  be  put 
precisely  on  the  same  footing;  the  other,  that  he 
is  to  be  admitted  to  civil  offices,  without  any 
guard,  exception,  or  reserve ;  whereas,  in  the 
various  bills  which  have  been  from  time  to 
time  brought  forward,  the  legal  wit  of  man 
has  been  exhausted  to  provide  against  every 
surmise,  suspicion,  and  whisper  of  the  most 
remote  danger  to  the  Protestant  church. 

The  Catholic  question  is  not  an  English 
question,  but  an  Irish  one ;  or  rather  it  is  no 
otherwise  an  English  question  than  as  it  is  an 
Irish  one.  As  for  the  handful  of  Catholics 
that  are  in  England,  no  one,  I  priesume,  can 
be  so  extravagant  as  to  contend,  if  they  were 
the  only  Catholics  we  had  to  do  with,  that  it 
would  be  of  the  slightest  possible  consequence 
to  what  offices  of  the  state  they  were  admitted. 
It  would  be  quite  as  necessary  to  exclude  the 
Sandemanians,  who  are  sixteen  in  number, 
or  to  make  a  test  act  against  the  followers  of 
Joanna  Southcote,  who  amount  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  persons.  A  little  chalk  on  the  wall, 
and  a  profound  ignorance  of  the  subject,  soon 
raise  a  cry  of  no  Popery ;  but  I  question  if  the 
danger  of  admitting  five  popish  peers  and  two 
commoners  to  the  benefits  of  the  constitution 
could  raise  a  mob  in  any  market-town  in  Eng- 
land. Whatever  good  may  accrue  to  England 
from  the  emancipation,  or  evil  may  befall  this 
country  for  withholding  emancipation,  will 
reach  us  only  through  the  medium  of  Ireland. 

I  beg  to  remind  you,  that  in  talking  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  you  must  talk  of  the  Catholic 
religion  as  it  is  carried  on  in  Ireland ;  you  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Spain,  or  France,  or  Italy : 
the  religion  you  are  to  examine  is  the  Irish 
Catholic  religion.  You  are  not  to  consider 
what  it  was,  but  what  it  is ;  not  what  individu- 
tils  profess,  hot  what  is  generally  professed ; 
not  what  individuals  do,  but  what  is  generally 
practised.  I  constantly  see,  in  advertisements 
from  county  meetings,  all  these  species  of 
monstrous  injustice  played  ofi*  against  the 
Catholics.  The  Inquisition  exists  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  therefore  I  confound  place,  and 
vote  against  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  where  it 
never  did  exist,  nor  was  purposed  to  be  insti- 
tuted.* There  have  been  many  cruel  persecu- 
tions of  Protestants  by  Catholic  governments ; 
and,  therefore,  I  will  confound  time  and  place, 
and  vote  against  the  Irish,  who  live  centuries 
after  those  persecutions,  and  in  a  totally  differ- 
ent country.  Doctor  this,  or  Doctor  that,  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  has  written  a  very  violent 


*  While  Mary  was  burning  Protestants  in  England, 
iMit  a  single  Protestant  was  executed  in  Ireland :  and 
yet  the  terrors  of  that  reign  are,  at  this  moment,  one 
3f  the  most  operati\  e  cause*  of  the  exclusion  of  Irish 
rat  holies. 


and  absurd  pamphlet;  therefore  J  will  ton&maA 
persons,  and  vote  against  the  whole  Iriali 
Catholic  church,  which  has  neither  sanctioned 
nor  expressed  any  such  opinions.  I  will  con- 
tinue die  incapacities  of  men  of  this  age,  b«* 
cause  some  men,  in  distant  ages,  deserved  iU 
of  other  men  in  distant  ages.  They  shall  ex* 
piate  the  crimes  committed,  before  thej  were 
bom,  in  a  land  they  never  saw,  by  individaal» 
they  never  heard  of.  I  will  charge  them  wish 
every  act  of  folly  which  they  have  never  sanc- 
tioned and  cannot  control.  I  will  sacrifice 
space,  time,  and  identity,  to  my  zeal  for  the 
Protestant  Church.  Now,  in  the  midst  of  aL 
this  violence,  consider,  for  a  moment,  how  joa 
are  imposed  upon  by  words,  and  what  a  serious 
violation  of  the  rights  of  your  fellow-creaHnts 
you  are  committing.  Mr.  Murphy  lives  in 
Limerick,  and  Mr.  Murphy  and  his  son  are 
subjected  to  a  thousand  inconveniences  sad 
disadvantages  because  they  are  Catholics. 
Murphy  is  a  wealthy,  honourable,  excelleai 
man ;  he  ought  to  be  in  the  corporation ;  he 
cannot  get  in  because  he  is  a  Catholic  His 
son  ought  to  be  king's  counsel  for  his  talents, 
and  his  standing  at  the  bar ;  he  is  prevented 
from  reaching  this  dignity  because  be  is  a 
Catholic.  Why,  what  reasons  do  you  hear  for 
all  this  1  Because  Queen  Mary,  three  hundred 
years  before  the  natal  day  of  Mr.  Murphy, 
murdered  Protestants  in  Smithfield;  because 
Louis  XrV.  dragooned  his  Protestant  subjectSi 
when  the  predecessor  of  Murphy's  predecessor 
was  not  in  being;  because  men  are  confined 
in  prison  in  Madrid,  twelve  degrees  more  sooth 
than  Murphy  has  ever  been  in  his  life;  al 
ages,  all  climates,  are  ransacked  to  perpemaie 
the  slavery  of  Murphy,  the  ill-fated  victim  of 
political  anachronisms. 

Suppose  a  barrister,  in  defending  a  prisoner, 
were  to  say  to  the  judge,  **  My  lo^  I  hvmbi/ 
submit  to  your  lordship  that  this  indictment 
against  the  prisoner  cannot  stand  good  in  lav; 
and  as  the  safety  of  a  fellow-creature  is  cos* 
cem'ed,  I  request  your  lordship's  patient  atten- 
tion to  my  objections.  In  the  first  place,  the 
indictment  does  not  pretend  that  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  is  himself  guilty  of  the  offence,  but 
that  some  persons  of  the  same  religious  sect 
as  himself  are  so ;  in  whose  crime  he  cannot 
(I  submit),  by  any  possibility,  be  implicated, 
as  these  criminal  persons  lived  three  hundred 
years  before  the  prisoner  was  bora.  In  the 
next  place,  my  lord,  the  venue  of  several  crimes 
imputed  to  the  prisoner  is  laid  in  countries  to 
which  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  does  not 
extend;  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  where 
also  the  prisoner  has  never  been;  and  as  to 
the  argument  used  by  my  learned  brother,  that 
it  is  only  want  of  power,  and  not  want  of  will* 
and  that  the  prisoner  would  commit  the  crime 
if  he  cotdd;  I  humbly  submit,  that  the  custoca 
of  England  has  been  to  wait  for  the  overt  act 
before  pain  and  penalty  are  inflicted,  and  diat 
your  lordship  would  pass  a  most  doleful  assise, 
if  punishment  depended  upon  evil  volitioD; 
if  men  were  subjected  to  legal  incapacities 
from  the  mere  suspicion  that  they  woM  do 
harm  if  they  could ;  and  if  it  were  admitted  to 
be  sufficient  proof  of  this  suspicion,  that  mee 
of  this  faith  in  distant  ages,  different  coontrifSi 
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udimder  differe&t  circumstances,  had  planned 
eril,  and  Tviien  occasion  offered,  done  it" 

When  are  mercy  and  jastice,  in  fact,  ever  to 
letnm  upon  the  earth,  if  th6  sins  of  the  elders 
are  to  be  for  ever  visited  on  these  who  are  not 
even  their  children  t  Should  the  first  act  of 
liberated  Greece  be  to  recommence  the  Trojan 
warl  Are  the  French  never  to  for^get  the  Si- 
cilian vespers ;  or  the  Americans  the  long  war 
waged  against  their  liberties!  Is  any  rule 
wise,  which  may  set  the  Irish  to  recollect  what 
rkej  have  suffered  1 

The  real  danger  is  this^that  you  have  four 
Irish  Catholics  for  one  Irish  Protestant.    That 
is  the  matter  of  fact,  which  none  of  us  can 
kelp.    Is  it  better  policy  to  make  friends,  ra- 
ther than  enemies,  of  this  immense  population  t 
I  allow  there  is  danger  to  the  Protestant  Church, 
bat  much  more  danger,  I  am  sure  there  is,  in  re- 
listing than  admitting  the  claims  of  the  Catho- 
lics.   If  I  might  indulge  in  visions  of  glory, 
and  imagine  myself  an  Irish  dean  or  bishop, 
with  an  immense  ecclesiastical  income ;  if  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  the  case  were  entirely 
indifferent  to  me,  and  my  only  object  were  to 
live  at  ease  in  my  possessions,  there  U  no  mea- 
wrt  for  ttihich  I  thould  be  to  anxious  as  that  of 
Catkolie  emane^ation.    The  Catholics  are  now 
extremely  angry  and  discontented  at  being  shut 
0Qt  from  so  many  offices  and  honours ;  the  in- 
capacities to  which  they  are  subjected  thwart 
them  in  all  their  pursuits ;  they  feel  they  are  a 
degraded  caste.    The  Protestant  feels  he  is  a 
privileged  caste,  and  not  only  the  Protestant 
gentleman  feels  this,  but  every  Protestant  ser- 
vant feels  it,  and  takes  care  that  his  Catholic 
fellow-servant  shall  perceive  it  The  difference 
between  the  two  religions  is  an  eternal  source 
of  enmity,  ill-will,  and  hatred,  and  the  Catho- 
lic remains  in  a  state  of  permanent  disaffec- 
tion to  the  government  under  which  he  lives. 
I  repeat  that  if  I  were  a  member  of  the  Irish 
ehurch,  I  should  be  afraid  of  this  position  of 
affairs.    I  should  fear  it  in  peace,  on  account 
of  riot  and  insurrection,  and  in  war  on  account 
of  rebellion.    I  should  think  that  my  greatest 
security  consisted  in  removing  all  just  cause 
of  complaint  from  the  Catholic  society,  in  en- 
dearing them  to  the  English  constitution,  by 
making  them  feel,  as  soon  as  possible,  that 
they  shared  in  its  blessings.    I  should  really 
think  my  tithes  and  my  glebe,  upon  such  a 
plan,  worth  twenty  years'  purchase  more  than 
under  the  present  system.    Suppose  the  Catho- 
lic layman  were  to  think  it  an  evil,  that  his 
own  church  should  be  less  splendidly  endowed 
than   that  of  the  Protestant  Church,  whose 
popnlation  is  so  inferior ;  yet  if  he  were  free 
himself,  ani  had  nothing  to  complain  of,  he 
would  not  rush  into  rebellion  and  insurrection, 
merely  to  augment  the  income  of  his  priest. 
At  present  you  bind  the  laity  and  clergy  in  one 
common  feeling  of  injustice ;  each  feels  for 
himself,  and  talks  of  the  injuries  of  the  other. 
The  obvious  consequence  of  Catholic  emanci- 
pation would  be  to  separate  their  interests. 
But  another  important  consequence  of  Catho- 
lic emancipation  would  be  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  clergy.    Their  chapels  would  be 
put  in  order,  their  incomes  increased,  and  we 
«honld  heat  nothing  more  of   the  Catholic 


Church.     If  this  measure  weie  carried   in 
March,  I  believe  by  the  January  following,  (he 
jrhole  question  would  be  as  completely  forgot* 
ten  as  the  sweating  sickness,  and  that  nine 
Doctor  Doyles,  at  the  rale  of  thirty  years  to  a 
Doyle,  would  pass  away  one  aAer  the  other, 
before  any  human  being  heard  another  sylla* 
ble  on  the  subject.    All  men  gradually  yield  to 
the  comforts  of  a  good  income.    Give  tlie  Irish 
archbishop  12002.  per  annum ;  the  bishop  800^, 
the  priest  200^  the  coadjutor  100^,  per  annum, 
and  the  cathedral  of  Dublin  is  almost  as  saft 
as  the  Cathedral  of  York.*    This  is  the  real 
secret  of  putting  an  end  to  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion; there  is  no  other;  but,  remember,  I  am 
speaking  of  provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy 
aher  emancipation,  not  before.    There  is  not 
an  Irish  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Rome  who 
would  touch  one  penny  of  the  public  money 
before  the  laity  were  restored  to  civil  rights, 
and  why  not  pay  the  Catholic  clei^  as  well 
as  the  Presbyterian  clergy  1    Ever  since  the 
year  1803,  the  Presbyterian  clergy  in  the  North 
of  Ireland  have  been  paid  by  the  government, 
and  the  grant  is  annually  brought  forward  in 
Parliament ;  and  not  only  are  the  Presbyterians 
paid,  but  one  or  two  other  species  of  Protest^ 
ant  dissenters.     The  consequence  has  been 
loyalty  and  peace.    This  way  of  appeasing 
dissenters  you  may  call  expensive,  but  is  there 
no  expense  in  injustice  1    You  have  at  this 
moment  an  army  of  20,000  men  in  Ireland, 
horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  at  an  annual  expense 
of  a  million  and  a  half  of  money ;  about  one- 
third  of  this  sum  would  be  the  expense  of  the 
allowance  to  the  Catholic  clergy;  and  this 
army  is  so  necessary,  that  the  government  dare 
not  at  this  moment  remove  a  single  regiment 
from  Ireland.    Abolish  these  absurd  and  dis- 
graceful distinctions,  and  a  few  troops  of  horse 
to  help  the  constables  on  fair  days  will  be  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  catholic  limb  of  the  empire. 
Now  for  a  very  few  of  the  .shameful  misre- 
presentations circulated  respecting  the  Irish 
Catholics,  for  I  repeat  again  that  we  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  Spanish  or  Italian,  but  with 
Irish  Catholics ;  it  is  not  true  that  the  Irish 
Catholics  refuse  to  circulate  the  Bible  in  Eng- 
lish; on  the  contrary,  they  have  in  Ireland 
circulated  several  editions  of  the  Scriptures 
in  English.    In  the  last  year,  the  Catholic  pre- 
lates prepared  and  put  forth  a  stereotype  edi- 
tion of  the  Bible,  of  a  small  print  and  low 
price,  to  insure  its  general  circulation.    They 
circulate  the  Bible  with  their  own  notes,  and 
how,  as  Catholics,  can  they  act  otherwise? 
Are  not  our  prelates  and  Bartlett's  buildings 
acting  in  the  same  manner  1     And  must  not 
all  churches,  if  they  are  consistent,  act  in 

*  I  nay  almost,  because  I  hate  to  OTeratate  an  argnmeizt, 
and  it  ifl  Impoeslble  to  deny  that  there  ia  danirer  to  a 
church,  to  which  seven  millions  contribute  langeiy,  and 
in  which  six  millions  disbeUeve :  my  argument  merely  is, 
that  such  a  church  would  be  more  safe  in  proportion  as 
it  interfered  less  with  the  comforts  and  ease  of  its  natu- 
ral enemies,  and  rendered  their  position  more  desirable 
and  agreeable.  I  firmly  belfeye  the  Toleration  Act  to  bt\ 
quite  as  conducive  to  the  security  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land n  8  it  is  to  the  dissenters.  Perfect  toleration  and  the 
abolition  of  every  incapacity  as  a  consequence  of  religiona 
opinions,  are  not,  what  is  commonly  called,  a  receipt  for 
Innovation,  but  a  receipt  for  the  quiet  and  permanence  of 
every  establishment  which  has  the  real  good  aeine  u 
,  adopt  it. 
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the  same  maimer  1  The  Bibles  Catholics  quar> 
rel  with,  are  Protestant  Bibles  without  notes, 
or  Protestant  Bibles  with  Protestant  notes,  an4 
how  can  they  do  otherwise  without  giving  up 
their  religion  ?  They  deny,  upon  oath,  that  the 
infallibility  of  the  pope  is  any  necessary  part 
of  the  Catholic  faith.  They,  upon  oath,  de- 
clare that  Catholic  people  are  forbidden  to  wor- 
ship images,  and  saints,  and  relics.  They, 
upon  oath,  abjure  the  temporal  power  of  the 
pope,  or  his  right  to  absolve  any  Catholic  from 
his  oath.  They  renounce,  upon  oath,  all  right 
to  forfeit  lands,  and  covenant,  upon  oath,  not 
to  destroy  or  plot  against  the  Irish  Protestant 
Church.  What  more  can  any  man  want  whom 
any  thing  will  content  1 

Some  people  talk  as  if  they  were  quite  teased 
and  worried  by  the  eternal  clamours  of  the  Ca- 
tholics ;  but  if  you  are  eternally  unjust,  can  you 
expect  any  thing  more  than  to  be  eternally 
vexed  by  Uie  victims  of  your  injustice  1  You 
want  all  the  luxury  of  oppression  without  any 
of  its  inconvenience.  I  should  think  the  Catho- 
lics very  mvch  to  blame,  if  they  ever  ceased 
to  importune  the  legislature  for  justice,  so  long 
as  they  could  find  one  single  member  of  Par- 
liament who  would  advocate  their  cause. 

The  putting  the  matter  to  rest  by  an  effort 
of  the  county  of  York,  or  by  any  decision  of 
Parliament  against  them,  is  utterly  hopeless. 
Every  year  increases  the  Catholic  population, 
and  the  Catholic  wealth,  and  the  Catholic 
claims,  till  you  are  caught  in  one  of  those  po- 
litical attitudes  to  which  all  countries  are  occa- 
sionally exposed,  in  which  you  are  utterly 
helpless,  and  must  give  way  to  their  claims ; 
and  if  you  do  it  then,  you  will  do  it  badly ;  you 
may  call  it  an  arrangement,  but  arrangements 
made  at  such  times  are  much  like  the  bargains 
between  an  highwayman  and  a  traveller,  a 
pistol  on  one  side,  and  a  purse  on  the  other ; 
the  rapid  scramble  of  armed  violence,  and  the 
unqualified  surrender  of  helpless  timidity.  1/ 
you  think  tht  thing  muit  be  done  at  womt  tvne  or 
another,  do  it  when  ycu  an  calm  andpowerfidj  and 
when  you  need  not  do  it. 

There  are  a  set  of  high-spirited  men  who 
are  very  much  afraid  of  being  afraid;  who 
cannot  brook  the  idea  of  doing  any  thing  from 
fear,  and  whose  conversation  is  full  of  fire 
and  sword,  when  any  apprehension  of  resist- 
ance is  alluded  to.  I  have  a  perfect  confi- 
dence in  the  high  and  unyielding  spirit,  and  in 
the  military  courage  of  the  English;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  many  of  the  country 
gentlemen,  who  now  call  out  no  Popery,  would 
fearlessly  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  their 
embattled  yeomanry,  to  control  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics. My  objection  to  such  courage  is,  that 
it  would  certainly  be  exercised  unjustly,  and 
probably  exercised  in  vain.  I  should  depre- 
cate any  rising  of  the  Catholics  as  the  most 
grievous  misfortune  which  could  happen  to 
Uie  empire  and  to  themselves.  They  had  far 
better  endure  all  they  do  endure,  and  a  great 
Ndeal  worse,  than  try  the  experiment.  But  if 
■*herj  da  try  it,  jfM*  may  depend  i^nm  it,  they  wiU  do 
tt  at  their  own  time,  and  not  at  yours.  They  will 
not  select  a  fortnight  in  the  summer,  during  a 
profound  peace,  when  corn  and  money  abound, 
ind  when  the  Catholics  of  Europe  are  uncon- 


cerned spectators.  If  you  make  a  resolufioi 
to  be  unjust,  you  must  make  another  reaolu 
tion  to  be  always  strong,  always  vigilant,  and 
always  rich ;  you  must  commit  no  blunders, 
exhibit  no  deficiencies,  and  meet  with  no  mis- 
fortunes ;  you  must  present  a  square  phalanx 
of  impenetrable  strength,  for  keen-eyed  reveage 
is  riding  round  your  ranks ;  and  if  one  bean 
falters,  or  one  hand  trembles,  yon  are  lost 

You  may  call  all  this  threatening ;  I  am  sore 
I  have  no  such  absurd  intention;  but  wish 
only,  in  sober  sadness,  to  point  out  what  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  the  conduct  we  pursue.  If  danger  be  not 
pointed  out  and  insisted  upon,  how  is  it  to  be 
avoided  1  My  firm  belief  is,  that  England 
will  be  compelled  to  grant  ignominiously  what 
she  now  refuses  haughtily.  Remember  what 
happened  respecting  Ireland  in  the  American 
war.  In  1779,  the  Irish,  whose  trade  was  com- 
pletely restricted  by  English  laws,  asked  for 
some  little  relaxation,  some  liberty  to  export 
her  own  products,  and  to  import  the  products 
of  other  countries ;  their  petition  was  flung  ooi 
of  the  house  with  the  utmost  disdain,  and  by 
an  immense  majority.  In  April,  1782,  70,000 
Irish  volunteers  were  under  arms,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  170  armed  corps  met  at  Ulster, 
and  the  English  Parliament  (the  Lords  aid 
Commons,  both  on  the  same  day  and  with  only 
one  dissentient  voice,  the  ministers  moving  the 
question)  were  compelled,  in  the  most  dis- 
graceful and  precipitate  manner,  to  adcnov- 
ledge  the  complete  independence  of  the  Irish 
nation,  and  nothing  but  the  good  aente  and  utoi^ 
ration  of  Grattan  prevented  the  eeparation  of  tie 
two  crowns. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  province  to  defend  every 
error  of  the  Catholic  Church :  I  believe  it  has 
many  errora,  though  I  am  sure  these  erron 
are  grievously  exaggerated  and  ni5repr^ 
seated.  I  should  think  it  a  vast  accession  to 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  if  every  Catholic 
in  Europe  were  converted  to  the  Protestant 
faith.  The  question  is  not,  whether  there 
shall  be  Catholics,  but  the  question  (as  they 
do  exist  and  yon  cannot  get  rid  of  them)  is, 
what  are  you  to  do  with  them?  Are  you  to 
make  men  rebels  because  you  cannot  make 
them  Protestants  1  and  are  you  to  endanger 
your  state,  because  you  cannot  enlarge  your 
church  1  England  is  the  ark  o  libe^:  the 
English  Church  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the 
best  establishments  in  the  world;  but  what  is 
to  become  of  England,  of  its  church,  of  its 
free  institutions,  and  Ute  beautiful  political 
model  it  holds  out  to  mankind,  if  Irehnd 
should  succeed  in  connecting  itself  with  any 
oth6r  European  power  hostile  to  England !  I 
join  in  the  cry  of  no  Popery  as  lustily  as  asy 
man  in  the  streets  who  does  not  know  whether 
the  pope  lives  in  Cumberland  or  Westmore- 
land; but  I  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
down  European  Popery,  and  European  tr- 
ranny,  without  the  assistance,  or  with  the  op- 
position of  Ireland.  If  you  give  the  Irish  their 
privileges,  the  spirit  of  the  nation  will  orer- 
come  the  spirit  of  the  church ;  they  will  cheer* 
fully  serve  you  against  all  enemies,  and  chaat 
a  Te  Beum  for  your  victories  over  all  the  Ca* 
tholic  armies  of  Europe.    If  it  be  true,  as  her 
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tBcmies  say,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
is  waging  war  all  over  Earope,  against  com- 
mon sense,  against  public  liberty ;  selling  the 
people  to  the  kings  and  nobles,  and  labouring 
for  the  few  against  the  many;  all  this  is  an 
additional  reason  why  I  would  fortify  England 
and  Protestantism  by  every  concession  to  Ire- 
land: why  I  should  take  care  that  our  attention 
was  not  distracted,  nor  our  strength  wasted  by 
intemal  dissension ;  why  I  would  not  paralyze 
those  arms  which  wield  the  sword  c^  justice 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  lift  up  the 
buckler  of  safety.  If  the  Catholic  religion  in 
Ireland  is  an  abuse,  you  must  tolerate  that 
abuse,  to  prevent  its  extension  and  tyranny 
oyer  Uie  rest  of  Europe.  If  you  will  take  a 
long  view  instead  of  a  confined  view,  and  look 
generally  to  the  increase  of  human  happiness, 
Ik  bat  duck  vpon  the  imcrease  of  Poptry,  the  bett 
uemity  far  the  eatabUekmemi  of  the  Protestant 
Chwrdk  iff  that  the  British  empire  thaU  be  preserved 
w  a  etatt  of  the  greatest  ttrength,  uniou  and  opi*- 
kaee.  My  cry,  then,  is,  no  Popery;  therefore 
emancipate  the  Catholics,  that  they  may  not 
join  with  foreign  Papists  in  time  of  war* 
Ckmrch  for  ever;  therefore  emancipate  the  Ca- 
tholics, that  they  may  not  help  to  pull  it  down. 
King  for  ever;  therefore  emancipate  the  Catho- 
lics, diat  they  may  become  his  loyal  subjects. 
Great  Britam  for  eoer;  therefore  emancipate 
the  Catholics,  that  they  may  not  put  an  end  to  its 
perpetuity.  Our  gooemment  is  essentiaUy  Pro* 
tatant ;  therefore,  by  emancipating  the  Catho- 
lics, give  up  a  few  circumstances  which  have 
notbiog  to  do  with  the  essence.  The  Cathdies 
are  disguised  enemies;  therefore,  by  emancipa- 
tion, turn  them  into  open  friends.  They  hone 
a  double  aliegianee;  therefore,  by  emancipation, 
make  their  allegiance  to  their  king  so  grateful, 
that  they  will  never  confound  it  with  the  spirit- 
ual allegiance  to  their  pope.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  electors,  who  are  much  occupied  by 
other  matters,  to  choose  the  right  path  amid 
the  rage  and  fuxy  of  faction ;  but  I  give  you 
one  mark,  vote  for  a  free  altar;  give  what  the 
law  compels  you  to  give  to  the  establishment; 
(that  done,)  no  chains,  no  prisons,  no  bonfires 
for  a  man's  faith ;  and,  above  all,  no  modem 
chains  and  prisons  under  the  names  of  dis- 
qualifications and  incapacities,  which  are  oidy 
Ae  cruelty  and  tyranny  of  a  more  civilized  age; 
civil  ofikes  open  to  aU,  a  Catholic  or  a  Protest- 
ant alderman,  a  Moravian,  or  a  Church  of 
England,  or  a  Wesleyan  justice ;  no  oppressiottj 
no  tyranny  in  belief:  a  free  altoTf  an  open  road  to 
heaven  ;  no  human  insolence,  no  human  narroumeu, 
hallowed  by  the  name  of  God, 

Every  man  in  trade  must  have  experienced 
the  dUficulty  of  getting  in  a  bill  from  an  un- 
willing paymaster.  If  you  call  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  gentleman  is  not  up ;  if  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  he  is  out;  if  in  the  evening,  there 
is  company.  If  you  ask  mildly,  you  are  indif- 
ferent to  the  time  of  paynient;  if  you  press, 
you  are  impertinent  No  time  and  no  manner 
can  render  such  a  message  agreeable.  So  it 
Is  with  the  poor  Catholics ;  their  message  is 
10  disagreeable,  that  their  time  and  manner 
can  never  be  right  ''Not  this  session.  Not 
now;  on  no  account  at  the  present  time;  any 
other  time  than  this     The  great  mass  of  the 


Catholics  are  so  torpid  on  the  subject,  that  tht 
question  is  clearly  confined  to  the  ambition  of 
die  few,  or  the  whole  Catholic  population  are 
so  leagued  together,  that  the  object  is  clearly 
to  intimidate  the  mother-cctintrjr."  In  short, 
the  Catholics  want  justice,  and  we  do  not 
mean  to  be  just,  and  the  most  specious  method 
of  refusal  is,  to  have  it  believed  that  they  are 
refused  from  their  own  folly,  and  not  from  our 
fault 

What  if  O'Connell  (a  man  certainly  of  ex- 
traordinary talents  and  eloquence)  is  some- 
times violent  and  injudicious  1  What  if 
O'Gorman  and  O'Sullivan  have  spoken  ill  of 
the  Reformation  t  Is  a  great  stroke  of  national 
policy  to  depend  on  such  childish  considera- 
tions as  these  1  If  these  chains  oug^t  to  re- 
main, could  I  be  induced  to  remove  them  by 
the  chaste  language  and  humble  deportment 
of  him  who  wears  them  1  If  they  ought  to  be 
struck  away,  would  I  continue  them,  because 
my  taste  was  offended  by  the  coarse  insolence 
of  a  goaded  and  injured  captive?  Would  I 
make  that  great  measure  to  depend  on  the  irri- 
tability of  my  own  feelings,  which  ought  to 
depend  upon  policy  and  justice!  The  more 
violent  and  the  more  absurd  the  conduct  of 
the  Catholics,  the  greater  the  wisdom  of  eman- 
cipation. If  they  were  always  governed 
by  men  of  consummate  prudence  and  mode- 
ration, your  justice  in  refusing  would  be  the 
same,  but  your  danger  would  be  less.  The 
levity  and  irritability  of  the  Irish  character  are 
pressing  reasons  why  idl  just  causes  of  pro- 
vocation should  be  taken  away,  and  those  high 
passions  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  empire. 

In  talking  of  the  spirit  of  Uie  papal  empire, 
it  is  often  argued  tiiat  the  will  remains  the 
same ;  that  the  pontiff  would,  if  he  could,  exer- 
cise the  same  influence  in  Europe ;  that  the 
Catholic  Church  would,  if  it  coiUd,  tyrannixe 
over  the  rights  and  opinions  of  mankind; -but 
if  the  power  is  taken  away,  what  signifies  the 
Willi  If  the  pope  thunders  in  vain  against 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  of  what  consequence 
is  his  disposition  to  thunder  1  If  mankind  are 
too  enlightened  and  too  humane  to  submit  to 
the  cruelties  and  hatreds  of  a  Catholic  priest- 
hood ;  if  the  Protestants  of  the  empire  are  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  resist  it,  why  are  we  to  alarm 
ourselves  with  the  barren  volition,  unseconded 
by  the  rei^uisite  power!  I  hardly  know  in 
what  order  or  description  of  men  I  should 
choose  to  confide,  if  they  could  do  as  they  would; 
the  best  security  is,  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
will  not  let  them  do  as  they  wish  to  do ;  and 
having  satisfied  myseflT  of  this,  I  am  not  very 
careful  about  the  rest 

Our  government  is  called  essentially  Protest- 
ant ;  but  if  it  be  essentially  Prctcstant  in  the 
imposition  of  taxes,  it  should  be  essentially 
Protestant  in  the  distribution  cf  offices.  The 
treasury  is  open  to  all  religions.  Parliament 
only  to  one.  The  tax-gatherer  is  the  most  in- 
dulgent and  liberal  of  human  beings :  he  ex- 
cludes no  creed,  imposes  no  articles;  but 
counts  Catholic  cash,  pockets  Protestant  par 
per;  and  is  candidly  and  impartially  oppres- 
sive to  every  description  of  the  Christian 
world.  Can  any  thing  be  more  base  than 
when  you  want  the  blood  or  the  monev  of  tli^ 
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Catholic?,  to  forget  that  they  are  CathoUcSi  and 
to  remember  only  that  they  are  British  sub- 
jects ;  and  ^hen  they  ask  for  the  benefits  of 
Che  British  constitution,  to  remember  only  that 
they  are  Catholics,  and  to  foi^t  that  they  are 
British  subjects  1 

No  Popery  was  the  cry  of  the  great  English 
Revolution,  because  the  increase  and  prevalence 
of  Popery  in  England  would,  at  that  period, 
have  rendered  this  island  tributary  to  France. 
The  Irish  Catholics  were,  at  that  period, 
broken  to  pieces  by  the  severity  and  military 
execution  of  Cromwell,  and  by  the  penal  laws. 
They  are  since  become  a  great  and  formidable 
people.  The  same  dread  of  foreign  influence 
makes  it  now  necessary  that  they  should  be 
restored  to  political  rights.  Must  the  friends 
of  rational  liberty  join  in  a  clamour  against  the 
Catholics  now,  because,  in  a  very  different  state 
of  Uie  world,  they  excited  that  clamour  a  hun- 
dred years  ago!  I  remember  a  house  near 
Batlersea  Bridge  which  caught  fire,  and  there 
was  a  general  cry  of  "  Water,  water !"  Ten 
years  after,  the  Thames  rose,  and  the  peonle 
of  the  house  were  nearly  drowned.  Would  it 
not  have  been  rather  singular  to  have  said  to 
the  inhabitants,  **  I  heard  you  calling  for  water 
ten  years  ago,  why  don't  you  call  for  it  now  V 

There  are  some  men  who  think  the  present 
limes  so  incapable  of  forming  any  opinions, 
that  they  are  always  looking  back  to  the  wis- 
dom of  our  ancestors*  Now,  as  the  Catholics 
sat  in  the  English  Parliament  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  11.  and  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  I  believe, 
till  the  reign  of  King  William,  the  precedents 
are  more  in  their  favour  than  otherwise ;  and 
to  replace  them  in  the  Parliament  seems  raUier 
to  return  to,  than  to  deviate  from  the  practice 
of  our  ancestors. 

If  the  Catholics  are  priest-ridden,  pamper 
the  rider,  and  he  will  not  stick  so  close ;  don't 
torment  the  animal  ridden,  and  his  violence 
will  be  less  dangerous. 

The  strongest  evidence  against  the  Catho- 
lics is  that  of  Colonel  John  Irvine ;  he  puts 
every  thing  against  them  in  the  strongest  light, 
and  Colonel  John  (with  great  actual,  though,  I 
am  sore,  with  no  intentional  exaggeration)  does 
not  pretend  to  say  there  would  be  more  than 
forty-six  members  returned  for  Ireland  who 
were  Catholics ;  but  how  many  members  are 
there  in  the  House  now  retamed  by  Catholics, 
and  compelled,  from  the  Tear  of  losing  their 
seats,  to  vote  in  favour  of  every  measure  which 
concerns  the  Catholic  Church  t  The  Catholic 
party,  as  the  colonel  justly  observes,  was  form- 
ed when  you  admitted  them  to  the  elective 
franchise.  The  Catholic  party  are  increasing 
so  much  in  boldness,  that  they  will  soon  require 
nf  the  members  they  return,  to  oppose  generally 
any  government  hostile  to  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, and  they  will  turn  out  those  who  do  not 
comply  with  this  rule.  If  this  is  done,  the 
phalanx  so  much  dreaded  from  emancipation 
s  found  at  once  without  emancipation.  This 
tonsequence  of  resistance  to  the  Catholic  claims 
's  well  worth  the  attention  of  those  who  make 
use  of  the  cry  of  no  Popery,  as  a  mere  politi- 
cal engine. 

We  are  taumeti  ivith  our  prophetical  spirit, 
because  it  is  said  by  the  advocates  of  the  Ca- 


tholic question  that  the  thing  must  come  tt 
pass;  that  it  is  inevitable:  our  prophecy, ho v« 
ever,  is  foanded  upon  experience  and  con^«non 
sense,  and  is  nothing  more  than  the  appUcatioa 
of  the  past  to  the  future.  In  a  few  years'  u'me, 
when  the  madness  and  wretchedness  of  war 
are  forgotten,  when  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  have  lost  in  war,  legs  and  arms,  health 
and  sons,  have  gone  to  their  graves,  the 
same  scenes  will  be  acted  over  again  in  the 
world.  France,  Spain,  Russia,  and  America, 
will  be  upon  us.  The  Catholics  will  watch 
their  opportunity,  and  soon  settle  the  qnestion 
of  Catholic  emancipationr  To  suppose  that 
any  nation  can  go  on  in  the  midst  of  foreign 
wars,  denying  common  justice  to  seven  mil- 
lions of  men,  in  the  heart  of  the  empire,  awa- 
kened to  their  situation,  and  watching  for  the 
critical  moment  of  redress,  does,  I  confess,  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  the  height  of  extravagance. 
To  foretell  the  consequence  of  such  causes,  in 
my  humble  apprehension,  demands  no  more  of 
shrewdness  than  to  point  out  the  probable  re- 
sults of  leaving  a  lighted  candle  stuck  up  in  an 
open  barrel  of  gunpowder. 

It  is  very  diiBcult  to  make  the  mass  of  man- 
kind believe  that  the  state  of  things  is  ever  to 
be  otherwise  than  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  see  it.  I  have  very  often  heard  old  persons 
describe  the  impossibility  of  making  any  ooe 
believe  that  the  American  colonies  could  ever 
be  separated  from  this  country.  It  was  always 
considered  as  an  idle  dream  of  discontented 
politicians,good  enough  to  fill  up  the  periods  of  a 
speech,  but  which  no  practical  man,  devoid  of 
the  spirit  of  party,  considered  to  be  within  the 
limits  of  possibility.  There  was  a  period  when 
the  slightest  concession  would  have  satisfied 
the  Americans ;  but  all  the  world  was  in  heroics ; 
one  set  of  gentlemen  met  at  the  Lamb,  and  ano- 
ther at  the  Lion :  blood  and  treasure  men,breatb- 
ing  war,  vengeance,  and  contempt ;  and  in  eifisi 
years  afterwards,  an  awkward-looking  gentle- 
man in  plain  clothes  walked  up  to  the  drmwins- 
room  of  8l  James's,  in  the  midst  of  the  gentlemea 
of  the  Lion  and  Lamb,  and  was  introduced  as 
the  ambastador  from  tht  United  Siatts  o/jSmuriea. 

You  must  forgive  me  if  I  draw  illnstratioas 
from  common  things — but  in  seeing  swine 
driven,  I  have  often  thought  of  the  Catholic 
question  and  of  the  difierent  methods  of  govern- 
ing mankind.  The  object,  one  day,  was  to 
drive  some  of  these  animals  along  a  path,  ta  a 
field  where  they  had  not  been  before.  The 
man  could  by  no  means  succeed ;  instead  c^ 
turning  their  faces  to  the  north,  and  proceeding 
quietly  along,  they  made  for  the  east  and  west, 
rushed  back  to  the  south,  and  positively  refosed 
to  advance ;  a  reinforcement  of  rustics  was 
called  for;  maids,  children,  neighbours,  aH 
helped;  a  general  rushing,  screaming,  and 
roaring  ensued ;  but  the  main  object  was  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  advanced ;  after  a  long 
delay,  we  resolved  (though  an  hour  before  we 
should  have  disdained  such  a  compromise)  to 
have  recourse  to  Catholic  emancipation;  a 
little  boy  was  sent  before  them  with  a  haadtnl 
of  barley :  a  few  grains  were  scattered  in  the 
path,  and  the  bristly  herd  were  speedily  and 
safely  conducted  to  the  place  of  their  destiaa* 
tion.    If,  instead  of  putting  Lord  Stowell  out  oi 
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toeath  with  driving,  compelling  the  Pake  of 
York  to  swear,  and  the  chancellor  to  strike  at 
them  with  the  mace,  Lord  Liverpool  would 
eondeseend,  in  his  graceful  manner,  to  walk 
before  the  Catholic  doctors  with  a  basket  of 
barlcj,  what  a  deal  of  ink  and  blood  would  be 
saved  to  mankind. 

Becttuu  thi  CathoHa  art  intolerafit  toe  will  be 
imtokrant;  but  did  any  body  ever  hear  before 
that  a  gt)vernment  is  to  imitate  the  vices  of  its 
*Bobiecti  1  If  the  Irish  were  a  rash,  violent, 
and  intemperate  race,  are  they  to  be  treated 
wiUi  rashness,  violence,  and  intemperance? 
If  they  were  addicted  to  fraud  and  falsehood, 
are  they  to  be  treated  by  those  who  rule  them 
with  fi^ud  and  falsehood?  Are  there  to  be 
perpetual  races  in  error  and  vice  between  the 
people  and  the  lords  of  the  people  ?  Is  the  su- 
preme power  always  to  find  virtues  among  the 
people;  never  to  teach  them  by  example,  or 
improve  them  by  laws  and  institutions  1  Make 
all  sects  free,  and  let  them  learn  the  value  of 
the  blessing  to  others,  by  their  own  enjoyment 
of  it;  bat  if  not,  let  them  learn  it  by  jour  vigi- 
lance and  firm  resistance  to  every  thing  intole- 
rant. Toleration  will  then  become  a  habit 
and  a  practice,  ingrafted  upon  the  manners  of 
a  people,  when  they  find  the  law  too  strong  foV 
them,  and  that  there  is  no  use  in  being  intole- 
rant 

It  is  very  true  that  the  Catholics  have  a 
double  allegiance,*  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
their  second  or  spiritual  allegiance  has  nothing 
to  do  with  civil  policy,  and  does  not,  in  the 
most  distant  manner,  interfere  with  their  alle- 
giance to  the  crown.  What  is  meant  by  alle- 
giance to  the  crown,  is,  I  presume,  obedience 
U)  acts  of  Parliament,  and  a  resistance  to  those 
who  are  constitutionally  proclaimed  to  be  the 
enemies  of  the  country.  I  have  seen  and  heard 
of  no  instance,  for  this  century  and  a  half  last 
past,  where  the  spiritual  sovereign  has  pre- 
sumed to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  the  tempo- 
ral sovereign.  The  Catholics  deny  him  such 
power  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  which  the  wit 
of  man  can  devise.  In  every  war,  the  armv 
and  navy  are  full  of  Catholic  officers  and  sol- 
diers ;  and  if  their  allegiance  in  temporal  mat- 
ters is  unimpeachable  and  unimpeached,  what 
matters  to  whom  they  choose  to  pav  spiritual 
obttiience,  and  to  adopt  as  their  guide  in  genu- 
flexion and  psalmody?  Suppose  these  same 
CaihMics  were  foolish  enough  to  be  governed 
by  a  sA  of  Chinese  moralists  in  their  diet,  this 
would  be  a  third  allegiance ;  and  if  they  were 
Kgnlated  by  Brahmins  in  their  dress,  this 
would  be  a  fourth  allegiance ;  and  if  they  re- 
ceived the  directions  of  the  Patriarch  of  the 
Oreek  Church,  in  educating  their  children,  here 
is  another  allegiance:  and  as  long  as  they 
fought,  and  paid  taxes,  and  kept  clear  of  the 
quarter  sessions  and  assizes,  what  matters 
how  many  fanciful  supremacies  and  frivolous 
allegiances  they  choose  to  manufacture  or  ac- 
eumulate  for  themselves  1 

A  great  deal  of  time  would  be  spared,  if  gen- 
tlemen, before  they  ordered  their  post-chaises 

•  Tbe  Mune  doable  Blleglance  ezitU  In  every  Catbolle 
eoantry  in  Rnrom.  The  spirituat  head  of  the  coiuitry 
avon;  French,  Bpanfaih,  and  Austrian  Catholics,  Is  tbe 
i  tbe  political  head,  tbe  king  or  emperor. 


for  a  no-Popery  meeting,  would  read  the  most 
elementary  defence  of  these  people,  and  inform 
themselves  even  of  the  rudiments  of  the  ques* 
tion.  If  the  Catholics  meditate  the  resumption 
of  the  Catholic  property,  why  do  they  purchase 
that  which  they  know  (if  the  fondest  object  i„ 
their  political  life  succeed)  must  be  taken 
away  from  them  ?  Why  is  not  an  attempt 
made  to  purchase  a  quietus  from  the  rebel  who 
is  watching  the  blessed  revolutionary  moment 
for  regaining  his  possessions,  and  revelling  in 
the  unbounded  sensuality  of  mealy  and  waxy 
enjoyments?  But  after  all,  who  are  the  de 
scendanls  of  the  rightful  possessors?  The 
estate  belonged  to  the  G'Rourkes,  who  were 
hanged,  drawn  and  quartered  in  the  time  of 
Cromwell:  true,  but  before  that,  it  belonged  to 
the  O'Connors,  who  were  hanged,  drawn  and 
quartered  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  The 
O'SuIIivans  have  a  still  earlier  plea  of  suspen- 
sion, evisceration  and  division.  Who  is  the 
rightful  possessor  of  the  estate  ?  We  forget 
that  Catholic  Ireland  has  been  murdered  three 
times  over  by  its  Protestant  masters. 

Mild  and  genteel  people  do  not  like  the  idea 
of  persecution,  and  are  advocates  for  tolera- 
tion ;  but  then  they  think  it  no  act  of  intole- 
rance to  deprive  Catholics  of  political  power. 
The  history  of  all  this  is,  that  all  men  secretly 
like  to  punish  others  for  not  being  of  the  same 
opinion  with  themselves,  and  that  this  sort  of 
privation  is  the  only  species  of  persecution,  of 
which  the  improved  feeling  and  advanced 
cultivation  of  the  age  will  admit.  Fire  and 
fagot,  chains  and  stone  walls,  have  been  cla- 
moured away ;  nothing  remains  but  to  mortify 
a  man's  pride,  and  to  limit  his  resources,  and 
to  set  a  mark  upon  him,  by  cutting  him  off 
from  his  fair  share  of  political  power.  By 
this  receipt,  insolence  is  gratified,  and  humani- 
ty is  not  shocked.  The  gentlest  Protestant  can 
see,  with  dry  eyes.  Lord  Stourton  excluded 
from  Parliament,  though  he  would  abominate 
the  most  distant  idea  of  personal  cruelty  to  Mr. 
Petre.  This  is  only  to  say  that  he  lives  in  the 
nineteenth,  instead  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  that  he  is  as  intolerant  in  religious  matters 
as  the  state  of  manners  existing  in  his  age  will 
permit  Is  it  not  the  same  spirit  which  wounds 
the  pride  of  a  fellow-creature  on  account  of  his 
faith,  or  which  casts  his  body  into  the  flames  ? 
Are  they  any  thing  else  but  degrees  and  modi- 
fications of  the  same  principle  ?  The  minds 
of  these  two  men  no  more  differ  because 
they  differ  in  their  degrees  of  punishment,  than 
their  bodies  difl'er,  because  one  wore  a  doublet 
in  the  time  of  Mary,  and  the  other  wears  a  coat 
in  the  reign  of  George.  I  do  not  accuse  them 
of  intentional  cruelty  and  injustice ;  I  am  sure 
there  are  very  many  excellent  men  who  would 
be  shocked  if  they  could  conceive  themselves 
to  be  guilty  of  any  thing  like  cruelty ;  but  they 
innocently  give  a  wrong  name  to  the  bad  spirit 
which  is  within  them,  and  think  they  are  tole- 
rant, because  they  are  not  as  intolerant  as  they 
could  have  been  in  other  times,  but  cannot 
be  now.  The  true  spirit  is  to  search  after  God 
and  for  another  life  with  lowliness  of  heart;  t<i 
fling  down  no  man's  altar,  to  punish  no  man's 
prayer ;  to  heap  no  penalties  and  no  pains  on 
those  solemn  supplications  which,  in  divern 
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ungues,  and  in  varied  forms,  and  in  temples 
of  a  thoasand  shapes,  but  with  one  deep  sense 
of  human  dependence,  men  pour  forth  to  God. 

It  is  completely  untrue  that  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion is  what  it  was  Uiree  centuries  ago,  or 
that  it  is  unchangeable  and  unchanged.  These 
are  mere  words,  without  the  shadow  of  truth  to 
support  them.  If  the  pope  were  to  address  a 
bull  to  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  excommunicat- 
ing the  Duke  of  York,  and  cutting  him  off  from 
the  succession,  for  his  Protestant  effusion  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  he  would  be  laughed  at  as 
a  lunatic  in  all  the  Catholic  chapels  in  Dublin. 
The  Catholics  would  not  now  burn  Protestants  as 
heretics.  In  many  parts  of  Europe,  Catholics 
and  Protestants  worship  in  one  church — Catho- 
lics at  eleven,  Protestants  at  one ;  they  sit  in  the 
same  Parliament,  are  elected  to  the  same  office, 
live  together  without  hatred  or  friction,  under 
equal  laws.  Who  can  see  and  know  these 
things,  aftid  say  that  the  Catholic  religion  is 
unchangeable  and  unchanged  1 

I  have  often  endeavoured  to  reflect  upon  the 
causes  which,  from  time  to  time,  raised  such 
a  clamour  against  the  Catholics,  and  I  think 
the  following  are  among  the  most  conspicuous : 

1.  Historical  recollections  of  the  cruelties 
inflicted  upon  the  Protestants. 

2.  Theological  differences. 

3.  A  belief  that  the  Catholics  are  unfriendly 
to  liberty. 

4.  That  their  morality  is  not  good. 

5.  That  they  meditate  the  destruction  of  the 
Protestant  Church. 

6.  A.n  unprincipled  clamour  by  men  who 
have  no  sort  of  belief  in  the  danger  of  emanci- 
pation, but  who  make  use  of  no  Popery  as  a 
political  engine. 

7.  A  mean  and  selfish  spirit  of  denying  to 
others  the  advantages  we  ourselves  enjoy. 

8.  A  vindictive  spirit  or  love  of  punishing 
others,  who  offend  our  self-love  by  presuming, 
on  important  points,  to  entertain  opinions  op- 
posite to  our  own. 

9.*  Stupid  compliance  with  the  opinions  of 
the  majority. 

10.  To  these  I  must,  in  justice  and  candour, 
add,  as  a  tenth  cause,  a  real  apprehension  on 
the  part  of  honest  and  reasonable  men,  that  it 
is  dangerous  to  grant  farther  concessions  to  the 
Catholics. 

To  these  various  causes  I  shall  make  a  short 
reply,  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  placed 
them. 

1.  Mere  historical  recollections  are  very 
miserable  reasons  for  the  continuation  of 
penal  and  incapacitating  laws,  and  one  side 
has  as  much  to  recollect  as  the  other. 

2.  The  state  has  nothing  to  do  with  questions 
purely  theological. 

3.  It  is  ill  to  say  this  in  a  country  whose 
free  institutions  were  founded  by  Catholics, 
and  it  is  often  said  by  men  who  care  nothing 
about  free  institutions. 

4.  It  is  not  true. 

o.  Make  their  situation  so  comfortable,  that 
it  will  not  be  worth  their  while  to  attempt  an 
enterprise  so  desperate. 

6.  This  is  an  unfair  political  trick,  because 
It  is  too  dangerous ;  it  is  spoiling  the  table  in 
#rder  to  win  the  game. 


The  7th  and  8th  causes  exercise  a 
share  of  influence  in  every  act  of  intoleFuub 
The  9th  must,  of  conrse,  comprehend  th* 
greatest  number. 

10.  Of  the  existence  of  such  a  class  of  bo 
Poperists  as  this,  it  would  be  the  height  of  in- 
justice to  doubt,  but  I  confess  it  excites  in  ms 
a  very  great  degree  of  astonishment 

Suppose,  after  a  severe  struggle,  you  pat  the 
Irish  down,  if  they  are  mad  and  foohsh  enoa|^ 
to  recur  to  open  violence ;  yet  are  the  retarded* 
industry,  and  the  misapplied  energies  of  se 
many  miUions  of  men  to  go  for  nothmg  1    Is  il 

gossible  to  forget  all  the  wealth*  peace  sad 
appiness  which  are  to  be  sacrificed  lor  twenty 
years  to  come,  to  these  pestilential  and  dis- 
graceful squabbles  1  Is  there  no  horror  in 
looking  forward  to  a  long  period  in  which  men, 
instead  of  ploughing  and  spinning,  will  cotk 
and  hate,  and  bum  and  murder  1 

There  seems  to  me  a  sort  of  injustice  and 
impropriety  in  our  deciding  at  all  upon  the 
Catholic  question.  It  should  be  left  to  those 
Irish  Protestants  whose  shutters  are  baUet- 
proof;  whose  dinner-table  is  regolaxiy  spread 
with  knife,  fork,  and  cocked  pistol ;  salt  cellar 
and  powder-flask.  Let  the  opinion  of  those 
persons  be  resorted  to,  who  sleep  in  sheel-ina 
night-caps ;  who  have  fought  so  often  and  to 
nobly  before  their  scullery  door,  and  defended 
the  parlour  passage  as  bravely  as  Leonidas  de- 
fended the  pass  of  Thermopylae.  The  Insh 
Protestant  members  see  and  know  the  state  of 
their  own  country.  Let  their  votes  decide* 
the  case.  We  are  quiet  and  at  peace;  our 
homes  may  be  defended  with  a  feather,  and 
our  doors  fastened  with  a  pin ;  and  asignoraat 
of  what  armed  and  insulted  Popery  is,  as  ve 
are  of  the  state  of  New  Zealand,  we  pretend  ta 
regulate  by  our  clamours  the  religions  fiKtiou 
of  Ireland. 

It  is  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  trample  npoa 
Catholics,  and  it  is  also  a  very  pleasant  thiag 
to  have  an  immense  number  of  pheasants  mi- 
ning about  your  woods ;  but  there  cone  thir^ 
or  forty  poachers  in  the  night,  and  fight  vith 
thirty  or  forty  game  preservers;  some  are 
killed,  some  fractured,  some  scalped,  some 
maimed  for  life.  Poachers  are  caught  up  and 
hanged ;  a  vast  body  of  hatred  and  reveige 
accumulates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great 
man ;  and  he  says  "  the  sport  is  not  worth  the 
candle.  The  preservation  of  game  is  a  ver^ 
agreeable  thing,  but  I  will  not  sacrifice  the 
happiness  of  my  life  to  it.  This  amnsemeut, 
like  any  other,  may  be  purchased  too  deailj.** 
So  it  is  with  the  Irish  Protestants ;  they  are 
finding  out  that  Catholic  exclusion  may  be 
purchased  too  dearly.  Maimed  cattle,  fired 
ricks,  threatening  letters,  barricadoed  houses, 
to  endure  all  this,  is  to  purchase  superioritj  at 
too  dear  a  rate,  and  this  is  the  inevitable  state 
of  two  parties,  the  one  of  whom  are  nnwillisf 
to  relinquish  their  ancient  monopoly  of  pover, 
while  the  other  party  have,  at  lengdi,  disco- 
vered  their  strength,  and  are  determined  to  be 
free. 

Gentlemen  (with  the  best  intentions,  I 


•  A  ffreBt  minority  of  Irish  memben  voted  hi  C^thttta 
emancipation. 
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sue)  meet  together  in  a  eonntjr  town,  and 
enter  into  resolutions  that  no  farther  conces- 
sions  are  to  be  made  to  the  Catholics ;  but  if 
yon  will  not  let  them  into  Parliament,  why  not 
allow  them  to  be  king's  counsel,  or  Serjeants 
at  law  1  Why  are  they  excluded  by  law  fh>m 
some  corporations  in  Ireland,  and  admissible, 
though  not  admitted,  to  others  1  I  think,  before 
rach  general  resolutions  of  exclusion  are 
adopted^  and  the  rights  and  happiness  of  so 
fiiaQy  millions  of  people  disposed  of,  it  would 
be  decent  and  proper  to  obtain  some  tolerable 
ioformation  of  what  the  present  state  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  is,  and  of  the  vast  number  of 
insignificant  offices  from  which  they  are  ex- 
cluded. Keep  them  from  Parliament,  if  you 
think  it  right,  but  do  not,  therefore,  exclude 
them  from  any  thing  dse,  to  which  you  think 
Catholics  may  be  fairly  admitted  without 
danger;  and  as  to  their  content  or  discontent, 
there  can  be  no  sort  of  reason  why  discontent 
should  not  be  lessened,  though  it  cannot  be 
removed. 

You  are  shocked  by  the  present  violence  and 
abuse  used  by  the  Irish  Association;  by  whom 
are  they  driren  to  iti  and  whom  are  you  to 
thank  for  it  1  Is  then?  a  hope  left  to  themi 
Is  any  term  of  endurance  alluded  to  1  any  scope 
or  boundary  to  their  patience  1  Is  the  minister 
waiting  for  opportunities  t  Haye  they  reason 
to  believe  that  they  are  wished  well  to  by  the 
greatest  of  the  greati  Have  they  brighter 
hopes  in  another  reign  t  Is  there  one  clear 
spot  in  the  horizon  t  any  thing  that  you  have 
left  to  them,  but  that  disgust,  hatred  and 
despair,  which,  breaking  out  into  wild  elo- 
quence, and  acting  upon  a  wild  people,  are 
preparing  every  day  a  mass  of  treason  and  dis- 
affection, which  may  shake  this  empire  to  its 
▼ery  centre  1  and  you  may  laugh  at  Daniel 
CCoanell,  and  treat  him  with  contempt,  and 
turn  his  metaphors  into  ridicule ;  but  Daniel 
has,  after  all,  a  great  deal  of  real  and  powerful 
eloquence;  and  a  strange  sort  of  misgiving 
sometimes  comes  across  me,  that  Daniel  and 
the  doctor  are  not  quite  so  great  fools  as  many 
most  respectable  country  clergymen  believe 
them  to  be. 

You  talk  of  their  abuse  of  the  Reformation, 
but  is  there  any  end  to  the  obloquy  and  abuse 
vith  which  the  Catholics  are  upon  every  point, 
and  from  every  quarter,  assailed!  Is  there 
any  one  follyi  vice,  or  crime,  which  the  blind 
fuiy  of  Protestants  does  not  lavish  upon  them  1 
and  do  you  suppose  all  this  is  to  be  heard  in 
silence,  and  without  retaliation  1  Abuse  as 
mock  as  you  please,  if  you  are  going  to  eman- 
cipate, but  if  you  intend  to  do  nothing  for  the 
Catholics  but  to  call  them  names,  you  must 
not  be  put  out  of  temper  if  you  receive  a  few 
Qgiy  appellations  in  return. 

The  great  object  of  men  who  love  party  bet- 
ter than  truth,  is  to  have  it  believed  that  the 
Catholics  alone  have  been  persecutors;  but 
what  can  be  more  flagrantly  unjust  than  to 
take  our  notions  of  history  only  from  the  con- 
quering and  triumphant  party  1  If  you  think 
the  Catholics  have  not  their  Book  of  Martyrs 
u  well  as  the  Protestants,  take  the  following 
enameration  of  some  of  their  most  learned  and 
careful  writers. 


The  whole  number  of  Catholics  who  havo 
suffered  death  in  England  for  the  exercise  of 
the  Soman  Catholic  religion  since  the  Reforma* 
tion: 

Henry  Vni.,         -       -       -         69 
Elizabeth,  -        -        -        204 

James  I.,  ...         25 


Charles  I.,  and 
Commonwealthi 
Charles  U., 


,} 


23 

8 


Total,  -        -       -        319 

Henry  Yin.,  with  consummate  impartia. 
ity,  burnt  three  Protestants  and  hanged  four 
Catholics  for  different  errors  in  religion  on  the 
same  day,  and  the  same  place.  Elizabeth 
burnt  two  Dutch  Anabaptists  for  some  theo- 
logical tenets,  July  22, 1676,  Fox  the  martyro- 
logist  vainly  pleading  with  the  queen  in  their 
favour.  In  1579,  the  same  Protestan|  queen 
cut  off  the  hand  of  Stubbs,  the  author  of  a  tract 
against  popish  connection,  of  Singleton,  the 

Srinter,  and  Page,  the  disperser  of  the  book, 
lamden  saw  it  done.  Warburton  properly 
says  it  exceeds  in  cruelty  any  thing  done  by 
Charles  L  On  the  4th  of  June,  Mr.  Elias 
Thacker  and  Mr.  John  Capper,  two  ministers 
of  the  Brownist  persuasion,  were  hanged  at  St. 
Edmundsbury,  for  dispersing  books  against 
the  Common  Prayer.  With  respect  to  the 
great  part  of  the  Catholic  victims,  the  law  was 
fiilly  and  literally  executed ;  after  being  hanged 
up,  they  were  cut  down  alive,  dismembered, 
ripped  up,  and  their  bowels  burnt  before  their 
faces;  aher  which,  they  were  beheaded  and 
quartered.  The  time  employed  in  this  butch- 
ery was  very  considerable,  and,  in  one  in- 
stance, lasted  more  than  half  an  hour. 

The  uncandid  excuse  for  all  this  is,  that  the 
greater  part  of  these  men  were  put  to  deatl 
for  political,  not  for  religious  crimes.  That 
is,  a  law  is  first  passed  making  it  high  treason 
for  a  priest  to  exercise  his  function  in  England, 
and  so,  when  he  is  caught  and  burnt,  £bis  is 
not  religious  persecution,  but  an  offence  agaidst 
the  state.  We  are,  I  hope,  all  too  busy  to  need 
any  answer  to  such  childish,  uncandid  reason- 
ing as  this. 

The  total  number  of  those  who  suffered  capi- 
tally in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  is  stated  by 
Dodd,  in  his  Church  History,*  to  be  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine;  further  inquiries  made 
their  number  to  be  two  hundred  and  four: 
fifteen  of  these  were  condemned  for  denying 
the  queen's  supremacy;  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  for  the  exercise  of  priestly  fancticns ; 
and  the  others  for  being  reconciled  to  t]ae 
Catholic  faith,  or  for  aiding  and  assisting 
priests.  In  this  list,  no  person  is  included  who 
was  executed  for  any  plot,  real  or  imaginary, 
except  eleven,  who  suffered  for  the  pretended 
plot  of  Rheims ;  a  plot,  which  Dr.  Milncr  justly 
observes,  was  so  darir>g  a  forgery,  that  even 
Camden  allows  the  sufferers  to  have  been  po- 

•  The  total  number  of  saArera  in  tbe  reifpi  of  Queen 
Mary,  yartoa,  I  belieTe,  (torn  900  In  tbe  Catholic  to  S80  in 
the  Protestant  accounta.  I  recommend  all  yonnf  men 
who  wiah  to  form  some  notion  of  what  answer  the 
Catbolica  bave  to  make,  10  read  Milner*s  "  Letters  to  a 
Prebendary,*'  and  to  follow  the  line  of  reading  to  wblcb 
his  references  lead.  They  will  then  learn  the  importanco 
of  that  sacred  mailm,  Jiudi  alteram  parttm. 
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litical  victims.  Besides  these,  mention  is 
made  in  the  same  work  of  ninety  Catholic 
priests,  or  laymen,  who  died  in  prison  in  the 
same  reign.  ^  About  the  same  time,''  he  says, 
''I  find  fifty  gentlemen  lying  prisoners  in  York 
Castle ;  most  of  them  perished  there,  of  vermin, 
famine,  hunger,  thirst,  dirt,  damp,  fever,  whip- 
ping, and  broken  hearts,  the  inseparable  cir- 
cumstances of  prisons  in  those  days.  These 
were  every  week,  for  a  twelve-month  together, 
dragged  by  main  force  to  hear  the  established 
service  performed  in  the  castle  chapel.*'  The 
Catholics  were  frequently,  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  tortured  in  the  most  dreadful  man- 
ner. In  order  to  extort  answers  from  Father 
Campian,  he  was  laid  on  the  rack,  and  his 
Hmbs  stretched  a  little,  to  show  him,  as  the 
executioner  termed  it,  what  the  rack  was.  He 
persisted  in  his  refusal;  then  for  sereral  days 
successively,  the  torture  was  increased,  and 
on  the^Iast  two  occasions  he  was  so  cruelly 
rent  and  torn,  that  he  expected  to  expire  under 
the  torment.  While  imder  the  rack,  he  called 
continually  upon  God.  In  the  reign  of  the 
Protestant  Edward  YL,  Joan  Knell  was  burnt 
to  death,  and  the  year  afler,  George  Parry  was 
burnt  also.  In  1576,  two  Protestants,  Peterson 
and  Turwort,  (as  before  stated,)  were  burnt  to 
death  by  Elizabeth.  In  1589,  under  the  same 
queen,  Lewes,  a  Protestant,  was  burnt  to  death 
at  Norwich,  where  Francis  Kett  was  also  burnt 
for  religious  opinions  in  1589,  under  the  same 
great  queen,  who,  in  1591,  hanged  the  Protest- 
ant jacket  for  heresy,  in  Cheapside,  and  put 
to  death  Greenwood,  Barrow,  and  Penry,  for 
being  Srownists.  Southwell,  a  Catholic,  was 
racked  ten  times  during  the  reign  of  this  sister 
of  bloody  Queen  Mary.  In  1592,  Mrs.  Ward 
was  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered,  for  assisting 
a  Catholic  priest  to  escape  in  a  box.  Mrs. 
Lyne  suffered  the  same  punishment  for  har- 
bouring a  priest;  and  in  1586,  Mrs.  Clitheroe, 
who  was  accused  of  relieving  a  priest,  and  re- 
fused to  plead,  was  pressed  to  death  in  York 
Castle ;  a  sharp  stone  being  placed  underneath 
her  back. 

Have  not  Protestants  persecuted  both  Catho- 
lics and  their  fellow  Protestants  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Geneva,  France,  Holland,  Sweden, 
and  England  1  Look  to  the  atrocious  punish- 
ment of  Leighton  under  Laud,  for  writing 
against  prelacy;  first,  his  ear  was  cut  off,  then 
his  nose  slit ;  then  the  other  ear  cut  off,  then 
whipped  again.  Look  to  the  horrible  cruelties 
exercised  by  the  Protestant  Episcopalians  on 
the  Scottish  Presbyterians,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  n.,  of  whom  8000  are  said  to  have 
perished  in  that  persecution.  Persecutions  of 
Protestants  by  Protestants,  are  amply  detailed 
by  Chandler,  in  his  History  of  Persecution ;  by 
Neale,  in  his  History  of  the  Puritans ;  by  Laing, 
in  his  History  of  Scotland ;  by  Penn,  in  his 
Life  of  Fox;  and  in  Brandt's  History  of  the 
Reformation  in  the  Low  Countries;  which 
furnishes  many  very  terrible  cases  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Anabaptists  and  Remonstrants. 
In  1560,  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  decreed,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  the  establishment  of 
Calvinism,  and  the  punishment  of  death  against 
the  ancient  religion :  "  With  such  indecent  haste 
(says  Robertson)  did  the  very  persons  who  had 


Just  escaped  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  proceed  tt 
imitate  their  example."  Nothing  can  be  ao 
absurd  as  to  suppose,  that  in  barbarons  ages, 
the  excesses  were  all  committed  by  one  religiom 
party,  and  none  by  the  other.  The  Hogueoots 
of  France  burnt  churches,  and  hung  priests, 
wherever  they  found  them.  Froomenteaccae 
of  their  own  writers,  confesses,  that  ia  the 
single  province  of  Ilauphiny,  they  killed  r.ro 
hundred  and  twenty  priests,  and  one  bnndreJ 
and  twelve  friars.  In  the  Low  Coimtries, 
wherever  Yandemcrk  and  Sonoi,  lieuirnuirs 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  carried  their  vms, 
they  uniformly  put  to  death,  and  in  cold  Mood, 
all  the  priests  and  religious  ihef  coqM  \rr 
their  hands  on.  The  Protestant  Servetos  vas 
put  to  death  by  the  Protestants  of  Geneva,  for 
denying  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  the 
Protestant  Gentilis  was,  on  the  same  score,  bj 
those  of  Benie ;  add  to  these,  Felix  Mans,  Hu- 
man, and  Bamevald.  Of Servetus,  Meiancthoa, 
the  mildest  of  men,  declared  that  he  deseired 
to  have  his  bowels  pulled  out,  and  his  body 
torn  to  pieces.  The  last  fires  of  persecoiica 
which  were  lighted  in  England,  were  by  Pro- 
testants. Bartholomew  Legate,  an  Ariao,  vas 
burnt  by  order  of  King  James  in  SmithfieU, 
on  the  18th  of  March,  1618;  on  the  11th  of 
April,  in  the  same  year,  Edward  Weightmaa 
was  burnt  at  Litchfield,  by  order  of  the  Pro- 
testant Bishop  of  Litchfield  and  CorentTj;  aod 
this  man  was,  /  believe,  the  last  person  who  vas 
burnt  in  England  for  heresy.  There  vas 
another  condemned  to  the  fire  for  the  same 
heresy,  but  as  pity  was  excited  by  the  con- 
stancy of  these  sufferers,  it  was  thought  better 
to  allow  him  to  linger  on  a  miserable  life  in 
Newgate.  Fuller,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  H.,  and  was  a  zealous  Church  of  Ea^ 
land  man,  speaking  of  the  burnings  in  qnestioiL 
says,  **  It  may  appear  that  God  was  well  pleased 
with  them." 

There  are,  however,  grieirous  faults  oa  both 
sides :  and  as  there  are  a  set  of  men,  who,  vA 
content  with  retaliating  upon  Protestants,  dear 
the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  Catholics,!  vooM 
ask  them  what  they  think  of  the  following  code, 
drawn  up  by  the  French  Catholics  against  the 
French  Protestants,  and  carried  into  execatkm 
for  one  hundred  years,  and  as  late  as  the  year 
1765,  and  not  repealed  till  178S? 

"  Any  Protestant  clerg]rma]i  remaining  io 
France  three  days,  without  coming  to  the 
Catholic  worship,  to  be  punisbed  with  death. 
If  a  Protestant  sends  his  son  to  a  Protestant 
schoohonaster  for  education,  he  is  to  forfeit  S50 
livres  a  month,  and  the  schoolmaster  who  re- 
ceives him,  60  livres.  If  they  sent  their  chik!' 
ren  to  any  seminary  abroad,  they  were  to  forfieu 
3000  livres,  and  the  child  so  seat,  became  in- 
capable of  possessing  property  in  France.  To 
celebrate  Protestant  worship,  exposed  the 
clergyman  to  a  fine  of  2800  lirres.  The  fiue 
to  a  Protestant  for  hearing  it,  was  1300  hrres. 
If  any  Protestant  denied  the  authority  of  ^ 
pope  in  France,  his  goods  were  seized  for  the 
first  offence,  and  he  was  hanged  for  the  seeoai 
If  any  Common  Prayer-book,  or  book  of  Pro- 
testant worship  be  found  in  the  possession  of 
any  Protestant,  he  shall  forfeit  SO  livres  for  the 
first  offence,  40  livres  for  the  second,  and  xAal^ 
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be  imprisoned  at  pleasure  for  the  third.  Any 
person  bringing  from  beyond  sea,  or  selling 
any  Protestant  books  of  worship,  to  forfeit  lOO 
lirres.  Any  magistrates  may  search  Protestant 
bonses  for  such  articles.  Any  person,  required 
by  a  magistrate  to  take  an  oath  against  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  refusing,  to  be  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  if  he  afterwards  refuse 
again,  to  suffer  forfeiture  of  ^oods.  Any 
person,  sending  any  money  over  sea  to  the 
sapport  of  a  Protestant  seminary,  to  forfeit  his 
goods,  and  be  imprisoned  at  the  king's  pleasure. 
Any  person  going  over  sea,  for  Protestant  edu- 
cation,  to  forfeit  goods  and  lands  for  life.  The 
ressel  to  be  forfeited  which  conreyed  any 
Protestant  woman  or  child  over  sea,  without 
the  king's  license.  Any  person  converting 
another  to  the  Protestant  religion,  to  be  put  to 
death.  Death  to  any  Protestant  priest  to  come 
into  France ;  death  to  the  person  who  receives 
him;  forfeiture  of  goods  and  imprisonment  to 
send  money  for  the  relief  of  any  Protestant 
clergyman:  large  rewards  for  discovering  a 
Protestant  parson.  Every  Protestant  shall 
cause  his  child,  within  one  month  ^er  birUi, 
to  be  baptized  by  a  Catholic  priest,  under  a 
penalty  of  2000  livres.  Protestants  were  fined 
4000  livres  a-month  for  being  absent  from 
Catholic  worship,  were  disabled  from  holding 
offices  and  employments,  from  keeping  arms 
in  their  houses,  from  maintaining  suits  at  law, 
from  being  guardians,  from  practising  in  law 
or  phytic,  and  from  holding  offices,  civil  or 
military.  They  were  forbidden  (bravo,  Louis 
XIYJ)  to  travel  more  than  five  miles  from 
home  without  license,  under  pain  of  forfeiting 
all  their  goods,  and  they  might  not  come  to 
conn  under  pain  of  2000  livres.  A  married 
Protestant  woman  when  convicted  of  being  of 
that  persuasion  was  liable  to  forfeit  two-thirds 
of  her  jointure ;  she  could  not  be  executrix  to 
her  husband,  nor  have  any  part  of  his  goods ; 
and  daring  her  marriage,  she  might  be  kept  in 
prison,  unless  her  husband  redeemed  her  at 
the  rate  of  200  livres  a-month,  or  the  third  part 
of  his  lands.  Protestants  convicted  of  being 
such,  were,  within  three  months  after  their 
conviction,  either  to  submit,  and  renounce  their 
religion,  or,  if  required  by  four  magistrates,  to 
abjnre  the  realm,  and  if  they  did  not  depart,  or 
departing  returned,  were  to  suffer  death.  All 
Protestants  were  required,  under  the  most  tre- 
mendous penalties,  to  swear  that  they  con- 
sidered the  pope  as  the  head  of  the  church.  If 
iiey  refused  to  take  this  oath,  which  might  be 
tendered  at  pleasure  by  any  two  magistrates, 
they  could  not  act  as  advocates,  procureurs,  or 
no:arics  public.  Any  Protestant  taking  any 
office,  civil  or  military,  was  compelled  to  abjure 
the  Protestant  religion ;  to  declare  his  belief  in 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  to  take 
the  Roman  Catholic  sacrament  within  six 
months,  under  the  penalty  of  10,000  livres. 
^nj  person  professing  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  educated  in  the  same,  was  required,  in  six 
inuDths  after  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  declare  the 
pope  to  be  the  head  of  the  church ;  to  declare 
his  belief  in  transubstantiation,  and  that  the 
invocation  of  saints  was  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Christian  religion ;  failing  this,  he 
couHl  not  hold,  possess,  or  inherit  landed  pro- 


perty; his  lands  were  given  to  the  nearest 
Catholic  relation.    Many  taxes  were  doubled 
upon  Protestants.   Protestants  keeping  schools 
were  imprisoned  for  life,  and  all  Protestants 
were  forbidden  to  come  within  ten  miles  of 
Paris  or  Versailles.    If  any  Protestant  had  a 
horse  worth  more  than  100  livres,  any  Catholic 
magistrate  might  take  it  away,  and  search  die 
house  of  the  said  Protestant  for  arms."    Is  not 
this  a  monstrous  code  of  persecution  1    Is  it 
any  wonder,  after  reading  such  a  spirit  of 
tyranny  as  is  here  exhibited,  that  the  tendencies 
of  the  Catholic  religion  should  be  suspected, 
and  that  the  cry  of  no  Popery  should  be  a 
rallying  sign  to  every  Protestant  nation  in 
Europe  1 ...... .  Foi]give,  gentle  reader,  and 

gentle  elector,  the  trying  deception  I  have 
practised  upon  you.  This  code  is  not  a  code 
made  by  French  Catholics  against  French 
Protestants,  but  by  English  and  Irish  Protest- 
ants against  English  and  Irish  Catholics;  I 
have  given  it  to  you,  for  the  most  part,  as  it  is 
set  forth  in  Bums'  ''Justice"  of  1780:  it  was 
acted  upon  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  king's 
reign,  and  was  notorious  through  the  whole  of 
Europe,  as  the  most  cruel  and  atrocious  system 
of  persecution  ever  instituted  by  one  religious 

Ssrsuasion  against  another.  Of  this  code,  Mr. 
urke  says,  that  **  it  is  a  truly  barbarous  system; 
where  all  the  parts  are  an  outrage  on  the  laws 
of  humanity,  and  the  rights  of  nature ;  it  is  a 
system  of  elaborate  contrivance,  as  well  fitted 
for  the  oppression,  imprisonment,  and  degra- 
dation of  a  people,  and  the  debasement  of 
human  nature  itself,  as  ever  proceeded  from 
the  perverted  ingenuity  of  man."  It  is  in  vain 
to  say  that  these  cruelties  were  laws  of  politi- 
cal safety;  such  has  always  been  the  plea  for 
all  religious  cruelties ;  by  such  arguments  the 
Catholics  defended  the  massacre  o/St.  Bartholo 
mew,  and  the  burnings  of  Mary. 

With  such  facts  as  these,  the  cry  of  persecu- 
tion will  not  do;  it  is  unwise  to  make  it, 
because  it  can  be  so  very  easily,  and  so  v«ry 
justly  retorted.  The  business  is,  to  forget  and 
forgive,  to  kiss  and  be  friends,  and  to  sa^ 
nothing  of  what  has  past,  which  is  to  the  credit 
of  neither  party.  There  have  been  atrocious 
cruelties,  and  abominable  acts  of  injustice  on 
both  sides.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  contend 
who  shed  the  most  blood,  or  whether  (as  Dr. 
Sturgess  objects  to  Dr.  Milner)  death  by  fire 
is  worse  than  hanging  or  starving  in  prison 
As  far  as  England  itself  is  concerned,  the 
balance  may  be  better  preserved.  Cruelties 
exercised  upon  the  Irish  go  for  nothing  in 
English  reasoning;  but  if  it  were  not  uncandid 
and  vexatious  to  consider  Irish  persecutions* 
as  part  of  the  case,  I  firmly  believe  there  have 
been  two  Catholics  put  to  death  for  religious 
causes  in  Great  Britain  for  one  Protestant  who 
has  sufiered ;  not  that  this  proves  much,  be- 
cause the  CaUiolics  have  enjoyed  the  sovereign 
power  for  so  few  years  between  this  period 

♦  TIrarioe  wiftM  to  Henry  Cromwell  to  mIcA  vp  mim 
tbooMiid  Irish  boyt,  to  Mod  to  the  colonies.  Henry 
writes  bock  he  has  done  so;  and  desires  to  know  whether 
bis  hlffhnesB  would  choose  as  many  gtris  to  be  <»»Bht  np . 
and  he  adds,  "doabtless  it  Is  a  bnsiness.  In  which  God 
will  appear."  Suppose  ^loodf  Que**  Maty  had  caught 
up  and  transported  three  or  four  thousand  Protestant 
boys  and  girts  flrom  the  three  ridings  of  Yorkshire !  1 1 1 1 1 
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aad  tlie  Reformation,  and  certainly  it  must  be 
allowed  that  they  were  not  inactive,  duiiog 
that  period,  in  the  great  work  of  piotis  com- 
bastion. 

It  is,  however,  some  extenuation  of  the 
Catholic  excesses,  that  their  religion  was  the 
religion  of  the  whole  of  Europe,  when  the  in- 
novation began.  They  were  the  ancient  lords 
a2id  masters  of  faith,  before  men  introduced 
the  practice  of  thinking  for  themselves  in  these 
matters.  The  Protestants  have  less  excuse, 
who  claimed  the  right  of  innovation,  and  then 
turned  round  upon  other  Protestants  who  acted 
upon  the  same  principle,  or  upon  Catholics 
who  remained  as  they  were,  and  visited  them 
with  all  the  cruelties  from  which  they  had 
themselves  so  recently  escaped. 

Both  sides,  as  they  acquired  power,  abused 
it;  and  both  learnt,  from  their  sufferings,  the 
great  secret  of  toleration  and  forbearance.  If 
you  wish  to  do  good  in  the  times  in  which  you 
live,  contribute  your  efforts  to  perfect  this 
grand  work.  I  have  not  the  most  distant  in- 
tention to  interfere  in  local  politics,  but  I 
you  never  to  give  a  vote  to  any  mall, 


I  whose  only  tide  for  asking  it  is,  that  he  meaai 
to  continue  the  punishments,  privations,  and 
incapacities  of  any  human  beings,  merdy  Iw. 
cause  they  worship  God  in  the  way  they  think 
best:  the  man  who  asks  for  your  vote  vpcm 
such  a  plea,  is,  probabfy,  a  very  weak  man,  wbo 
believes  in  his  own  bad  reasoning,  or  a  rerj 
artful  man,  who  is  laughing  at  ypu  for  your 
credulity:  at  all  events,  he  is  a  man  vho, 
knowingly  or  unknowingly,  exposes  his  oointiy 
to  the  greatest  dangers,  and  hands  dovn  to 
posterity  all  the  foolish  opinions  and  sll  the 
bad  passions  which  prevail  in  those  times  in 
which  he  happens  to  live.  Such  a  man  is  ao 
tar  from  being  that  friend  to  the  church  vbieb 
he  pretends  to  be,  that  he  declares  iu  safiESj 
cannot  be  reconcDed  with  the  franchises  of 
the  people ;  for  what  worse  can  be  said  of  tiie 
Church  of  England  than  this,  that  wherever  it 
is  judged  necessary  to  give  it  a  legal  estaMisb' 
ment,  it  becomes  necessary  to  deprive  the 
body  of  the  people,  if  they  adhere  to  their  o^ 
opinions,  of  their  liberties,  and  of  all  their  free 
customs,  and  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  dvi 
servitude  1  Sxdvxt  Sxnm. 
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A  SfjRMON 


OV  THOSS 


BULES  OF  CHRISTIAN  CHARITY  BY  WHICH  OUR  OPINIONS 
OF  OTHER  SECTS  SHOULD  BE  FORMED: 


PmSACBSD 


lEFOSE    THX  MAYOR  AND  CORPORATION,  IN  THB  CATHEDRAL  CHURCH  OF  BRISTOL,  ON 

WXDNESDAT,  NOTEMBER  5,  181^. 


I  puBUffB  this  sermon  (or  rather  allow  others  to  publish  it),  because  many  persons,  who 
knov  the  city  of  Bristol  better  than  I  do,  hare  earnestly  solicited  me  to  do  so,  and  are  con« 
rinced  it  wiU  do  good.  It  is  not  without  reluctance  (as  far  as  I  myself  am  concerned)  that  I 
lend  to  the  press  such  plain  rudiments  of  common  charity  and  common  sense. 

Stbvst  Smith. 
Not.  8,  1828. 


'Put  MS  oj  fA«  fled  of  Godt 


Col.  III.  IS,  18. 

,  hmbUnem  of  mind,  nmtkniu,  long^nffmngt  forbtarmg  om 
another f  andforgmng  om  amothtr,*' 


Tax  Church  of  England,  in  its  wisdom  and 
piety,  has  very  properly  ordained  that  a  day 
of  thaaksgiving  should  be  set  apart,  in  which 
ve  may  return  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the 
mercies  vouchsafed  to  this  nation  in  their 
escape  from  the  dreadful  plot  planned  for  the 
destruction  of  the  sovereign  and  his  ParUa- 
ment, — the  forerunner,  no  doubt,  of  such  san- 
goinary  scenes  as  were  suited  to  the  manners 
of  that  age,  and  must  have  proved  the  inevit- 
able consequence  of  such  enormous  wicked- 
Dess  and  cruelty.  Such  an  escape  is  a  fair 
and  lawful  foundation  for  national  piety.  And 
it  is  a  comely  and  Christian  sight  to  see  the 
magistrates  and  high  authorities  of  the  land 
oMient  to  the  ordinances  of  the  church,  and 
holding  forth  to  their  feUow-subjects  a  wise 
example  of  national  gratitude  and  serious  de* 
Totion.  This  use  of  this  day  is  deserving  of 
every  commendation.  The  idea  that  Almighty 
God  does  sometimes  exercise  a  special  provi- 
dence for  the  preservation  of  a  whole  people 
it  JQstified  by  Scripture,  is  not  repugnant  to 
reason,  and  can  produce  nothing  but  feelings 
md  opinions  favourable  to  virtue  and  religion. 

Another  wise  and  lawful  use  of  this  day  is 
an  honest  self-<:ongratulation  that  we  have 
burst  through  those  bands  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  would  impose  upon  human 
judgment ;  that  the  Protestant  Church  not  only 
permits,  but  exhorts,  every  man  to  appeal  from 
nnman  authority  to  the  Scriptures;  that  it 
makes  of  the  clergy  guides  and  advisers,  not 
masters  and  oracles ;  that  it  discourages  vain 
and  idle  ceremonies,  unmeaning  observances, 
and  hypocritical  pomp ;  and  encourages  free- 
dom in  thinking  upon  religion,  and  simplicity 


in  religious  forms.  It  is  impossible  that  any 
candid  man  should  not  observe  the  marked 
superiority  of  the  Protestants  over  the  Catholic 
faith  in  these  particulars;  and  difficult  that 
any  pious  man  should  not  feel  grateful  to 
Almighty  Providence  for  escape  from  danger 
which  would  have  plunged  this  cotmtry  afresh 
into  so  many  errors  and  so  many  absurdities. 
I  hope,  in  this  condemnation  of  the  Catholic 
religion  (in  which  I  most  sincerely  join  its 
bitterest  enemies^,  I  shall  not  be  so  far  mis* 
taken  as  to  have  it  supposed  that  I  would  con- 
vey the  slightest  approbation  of  any  laws 
which  disqualify  or  incapacitate  any  class  of 
men  from  civil  offices  on  account  of  religious 
opinions.  I  regard  all  such  laws  as  fatal  and 
lamentable  mistakes  in  legislation;  they  are 
mistakes  of  troubled  times,  and  half-barbarous 
ages.  All  Europe  is  gradually  emerging  from 
their  influence.  This  country  has  lately,  with 
the  entire  consent  of  its  prelates,  made  a  noble 
and  successful  eflbrt,  by  the  abolition  of  some 
of  the  most  obnoxious  laws  of  this  class.  In 
proportion  as  such  example  is  followed,  the 
enemies  .of  church  and  state  will  be  diminish- 
ed,  and  the  foundation  of  peace,  order,  and 
happiness  be  strengthened.  These  are  m> 
opinions,  which  I  mention,  not  to  convert  you, 
but  to  guard  myself  from  misrepresentation. 
It  is  my  dotyr-it  is  my  wisb^t  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  day  to  point  out  those  evils  of  the 
Catholic  religion  from  which  we  have  escaped; 
but  I  should  be  to  the  last  degree  concerned, 
if  a  condemnation  of  theological  errors  were 
to  be  construed  into  an  approbation  of  laws 
which  I  cannot  but  consider  as  deeply  marked 
by  a  spirit  of  intolerance.    Therefore,  I  beg 
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yon  to  remember  that  I  record  these  opinions 
not  for  the  purpose  of  converting  any  one  to 
them,  which  would  be  an  abuse  of  the  privi- 
lege of  addressing  you  from  the  pulpit;  not 
that  I  attach  the  slightest  degree  of  importance 
to  them  because  they  are  mine ;  but  merely  to 
guard  myself  from  misrepresentation  upon  a 
point  on  which  all  men's  passions  are,  at  this 
moment,  so  powerfully  excited. 

I  have  said  that,  at  this  moment,  all  men's 
passions  are  powerfully  excited  on  this  sub- 
ject If  this  is  true,  it  points  out  to  me  my 
line  of  duty.  I  must  use  my  endeavours  to 
guard  against  the  abuse  of  this  day ;  to  take 
care  that  the  principles  of  sound  reason  are 
not  lost  sight  of;  and  that  such  excitement, 
instead  of  rising  into  dangerous  vehemence, 
is  calmed  into  active  and  useful  investigation 
of  the  subject. 

I  shall,  therefore,  on  the  present  occasion, 
not  investigate  generally  the  duties  of  charity 
and  forbearance,  but  of  charity  and  forbearance 
in  religious  matters ;  of  that  Christian  meek- 
ness and  humility  which  prevent  the  intrusion 
of  bad  passions  into  religious  concerns,  and 
keep  calm  and  pure  the  mind  intent  upon 
eternity.  And  remember,  I  beg  of  you,  that 
the  rules  I  shall  offer  you  for  the  observation 
of  Christian  charity  are  general,  and  of  uni- 
versal application.  What  you  choose  to  do, 
and  which  way  you  incline  upon  any  particu- 
lar question,  are,  and  can  be,  no  concern  of 
mine.  It  would  be  the  height  of  arrogance 
and  presumption  in  me,  or  in  any  other  minis- 
ter of  God's  word,  to  interfere  on  such  points; 
I  only  endeavour  to  teach  that  spirit  of  forbear- 
ance and  charity,  which  (though  it  cannot 
always  prevent  dlfierences  upon  religious 
points)  will  ensure  that  these  differences  are 
carried  on  with  Christian  gentleness.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  lay  down  these  rules  for  differ- 
ence with  care  and  moderation ;  and,  if  you 
will  attend  to  them  patiently,  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me,  that,  however  the  practice  of 
them  may  be  forgotten,  the  propriety  of  them 
cannot  be  denied. 

It  would  always  be  easier  to  fall  in  with  hu- 
man passions  than  to  resist  them;  but  the 
ministers  of  God  must  do  their  duty  through 
evil  report,  and  through  good  report ;  neither 
prevented  nor  excited  by  the  interests  of  the 
present  day.  They  must  teach  those  general 
truths  which  the  Christian  religion  has  com- 
mitted to  their  care,  and  upon  which  the  hap- 
piness and  peace  of  the  world  depend. 

In  pressing  upon  you  the  great  duty  of  reli- 
gious charity,  the  inutility  of  the  opposite  de- 
fect of  religious  violence  first  offers  itself  to, 
and,  indeed,  obtrudes  itself  upon  my  notice. 
The  evil  of  difference  of  opinion  must  exist ; 
it  admits  of  no  cure.  The  wildest  visionary 
does  not  now  hope  he  can  bring  his  fellow- 
creatures  to  one  standard  of  faith.  If  history 
has  tausrht  us  any  one  thing,  it  is  that  man- 
kind, on  such  sort  of  subjects,  will  form  their 
own  opinions.  Therefore,  to  want  charity  in 
religious  matters  is  at  least  useless ;  it  hardens 
iTTOT  and  provokes  recrimination ;  but  it  does 
not  enlighten  those  whom  we  wish  to  reclaim, 
nor  does  it  extend  doctrines  which  to  us  ap- 
pear so  clear  and  indisputable.    But  to  do 


wrong,  and  to  gain  noihing  by  it,  are  surely  t 
add  folly  to  fault,  and  to  proclaim  an  under 
standing  not  led  by  the  rule  of  reason,  as  vd 
as  a  disposition  unregulated  by  the  Christiai 
faith. 

Religious  charity  requires  that  ve  shonU 
not  judge  any  sect  of  Christians  by  the  repr» 
sentations  of  their  enemies  alone,  vithom 
hearing  and  reading  what  they  hare  tosajin 
their  own  defence ;  it  requires  only,  of  course, 
to  state  such  a  rule  to  procure  for  it  generai 
admission.  No  man  can  pretend  to  say  that 
such  a  rule  is  not  founded  upon  the  plaificit 
principles  of  justice— upon  those  plain  prind* 
pies  of  justice  which  no  one  thinks  of  riolatiog 
in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  Life ;  and  yet  I  fear 
that  rule  is  not  always  very  strictly  adhered  to 
in  religious  animosities.  Religious  hatred  is 
oflen  founded  on  tradition,  often  on  hearsar, 
often  on  the  misrepresentations  of  notorious 
enemies ;  without  inquiry,  without  the  slightes: 
examination  of  opposite  reasons  and  aathon- 
ties,  or  consideration  of  that  which  the  aocosed 
party  has  to  offer  for  defence  or  explanation.  It 
is  impossible,  I  admit,  to  examine  ereiytiuDf ; 
many  have  not  talents,  many  have  not  leisue, 
for  such  pursuits;  many  must  be  contented 
with  the  faith  in  which  they  have  been  broQ|lit 
up,  and  must  think  it  the  best  modificatioD  of 
the  Christian  faith,  because  they  are  told  it  is 
so.  But  this  imperfect  acquaintance  vith  r^ 
ligious  controversy,  though  not  UaneaUe 
when  it  proceeds  from  want  of  power,  and 
want  of  opportunity,  can  be  no  possible  JBsfr 
fication  of  violent  and  acrimonions  opinions. 
I  would  say  to  the  ignorant  man,  "It  is  not 
your  ignorance  I  blame ;  you  have  hid  ac 
means,  perhaps,  of  acquiring  knowledge:  the 
circumstances  of  your  life  have  not  led  toil- 
may  have  prevented  it ;  but  then  I  most  tdl 
you,  if  you  have  not  had  leisure  to  inqmre,yw 
nave  no  right  to  accuse.  If  you  are  nnaciinaiBi- 
ed  with  the  opposite  arguments,— or,  knoriug- 
cannot  balance  them,  it  is  not  upon  700  tbe 
task  devolves  of  exposing  the  errors,  and  im- 
pugning the  opinions  of  other  sects."  If  d* 
rity  is  ever  necessary,  it  is  in  those  who  too* 
accurately  neither  the  accusation  nor  the  de- 
fence. If  invective, — ^if  rooted  antipathy,  is 
religious  opinions,  is  ever  a  breach  of  Ch^ 
tian  rules,  it  is  so  in  those  who,  not  being  abK 
to  become  wise,  are  not  willing  to  become 
charitable  and  modest 

Any  candid  man,  acquainted  with  religij* 
controversy,  will,  I  think,  admit  that  he  ha 
frequently,  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  heo 
astonished  by  the  force  of  arguments  via 
which  that  cause  has  been  defended,  which  he 
at  first  thought  to  be  incapable  of  any  defence 
at  all.  Some  accusations  he  has  found  tov 
utterly  groundless ;  in  others  the  facts  aad 
arguments  have  been  mis-stated ;  in  other  in* 
stances  the  accusation  has  been  retorted  ?  ® 
many  cases  the  tenets  have  been  defended  K 
strong  arguments  and  honest  appeal  to  Scnp- 
ture;  in  many  with  consummate  acntencsJ 
and  deep  learning.  80  that  religious  stndi« 
oflen  teach  to  opponents  a  greater  respect  w 
each  other's  talents,  motives,  and  acqmr^ 
ments ;  exhibit  the  ^eal  difficulties  of  the  snft 
ject;  lessen  the  surprise  and  anger  which  an 
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ipt  to  be  excited  by  opposition ;  and,  by  these 
means,  promote  that  forgiving  one  another, 
aod  forbearing  one  another,  which  are  so 
powerfully  recommended  by  the  words  of  my 
text 

A  great  deal  of  mischief  is  done  by  not  at- 
tendiDg  to  the  limits  of  interference  with  each 
other's  religious  opinions,— by  not  leaving  to 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  God  that  which  be- 
longs to  God  alone.  Our  holy  religion  con- 
sists of  some  doctrines  which  influence  prac- 
tice, and  of  others  which  are  purely  specula- 
tive. If  religious  errors  are  of  the  former 
description,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  fair  objects 
of  human  interference ;  but,  if  the  opinion  is 
merely  theological  and  speculative,  there  the 
right  of  human  interference  seems  to  end,  be- 
cause the  necessity  for  such  interference 
does  not  exist.  Any  error  of  this  nature  is 
between  the  Creator  and  the  creature, — ^be- 
tween the  Redeemer  and  the  redeemed.  If 
such  opinions  are  not  the  best  opinions  which 
c&Q  be  found,  God  Almighty  will  punish  the 
error,  if  mere  error  seemeth  to  the  Almighty 
a  fit  object  of  punishment  Why  in  ay  not 
man  wait  if  God  waits  1  Where  are  we  called 
apon  in  Scripture  to  pursue  men  for  errors 
purely  speculative  1— to  assist  Heaven  in 
punishing  those  offences  which  belong  only  to 
Heaven? — ^in  fighting  unasked  for  what  we 
de^m  to  be  the  battles  of  6odr-of  that  patient 
and  merciful  God,  who  pities  the  frailties  we 
do  not  pity — ^who  forgives  the  errors  we  do 
not  forgive, — ^who  sends  rain  upon  the  just 
and  the  unjust,  and  maketh  his  sun  to  shine 
upon  the  evil  and  the  good  1 

Another  canon  of  religious  charity  is  to  re- 
fise,  at  long  intervals,  the  bad  opinions  we 
have  been  compelled,  or  rather  our  forefathers 
have  been  colnpelled,  to  form  of  other  Christian 
sects ;  to  see  whether  the  different  bias  of  the 
age,  the  more  general  diffusion  of  intelligence, 
d^  not  render  those  tenets  less  pernicious: 
that  which  might  prove  a  very  great  evil  under 
other  circumstances,  and  in  other  times,  may, 
perhaps,  however  weak  and  erroneous,  be 
harmless  in  these  times,  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. We  must  be  aware,  too,  that  we 
do  not  mistake  recollections  for  apprehen- 
sions, and  confound  together  what  has  passed 
with  what  is  to  come^ — ^history  with  futurity. 
For  instance,  it  would  be  the  most  enormous 
abuse  of  this  religious  institution  to  imagine 
Aat  such  dreadful  scenes  of  wickedness  are 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  Catholics  of  the 
present  day,  because  the  annals  of  this  coun- 
try were  disgraced  by  such  an  event  two  hun- 
dred jrears  ago.  It  would  be  an  enormous 
abuse  of  Uiis  day  to  extend  the  crimes  of  a 
few  desperate  wretches  to  a  whole  sect;  to 
fix  the  passions  of  dark  ages  upon  times  of 
refinement  and  civilization.  All  these  are 
mistakes  and  abuses  of  this  day,  which  vio- 
late every  principle  of  Christian  charihr,  en- 
danger the  peace  of  society,  and  give  life  and 
perpetuity  to  hatreds,  which  must  perish  at 
one  time  or  another,  and  had  better,  for  the 
peace  of  society,  perish  now. 

It  would  be  religiously  charitable,  also,  to 
consider  whether  the  objectionable  tenets, 
whirh    different  sects  profess,  are  in  their 


hearts  as  well  as  in  their  books.  There  is, 
unfortunately,  so  much  pride  where  there 
ought  to  be  so  much  humility,  that  it  is  dtlfi 
cult,  if  not  almost  impossible,  to  make  religious 
sects  abjure  or  recant  the  doctrines  they  have 
once  professed.  It  is  not  in  this  manner,  I 
fear,  Uiat  the  best  and  purest  churches  are 
ever  reformed.  But  the  doctrine  gradually  be« 
comes  obsolete;  and,  though  not  disowned, 
ceases  in  fact  to  be  a  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  the  sect  which  professes  it  These 
modes  of  reformation, — this  silent  ant iquation 
of  doctrines, — this  real  improvement,  which 
the  parties  themselves  are  too  wise  not  to  feel, 
though  not  wise  enough  to  own,  must,  I  asr 
afraid,  be  generally  conceded  to  human  in- 
firmity. They  are  indulgences  not  unneces* 
sary  to  many  sects  of  Christians.  The  more 
generous  method  would  be  to  admit  error 
where  error  exists,  to  say  these  were  the 
tenets  and  interpretations  of  dark  and  igno* 
rant  ages;  wider  inquiry,  fresh  discussion, 
superior  intelligence  have  convinced  us  we  are 
wrong ;  we  will  act  in  future  upon  better  and 
wiser  principles.  This  is  what  men  do  in 
laws,  arts,  and  sciences ;  and  happy  for  them 
would  it  be  if  they  used  the  same  modest  do- 
cility in  the  highest  of  all  concerns.  But  it 
is,  I  fear,  more  than  experience  will  allow  us 
to  expect ;  and  therefore  the  kindest  and  most 
charitable  method  is  to  allow  religious  sects 
silently  to  improve  without  reminding  them 
of,  and  taunting  them  with,  the  improvement ; 
without  bringing  them  to  the  humilidtion  of 
former  disavowal,  or  the  still  more  pernicious 
practice  of  defending  what  they  know  to  be 
indefensible.  The  triumphs  which  proceed 
from  the  neglect  of  these  principles  are  not 
(what  they  pretend  to  be)  the  triumphs  of  re- 
ligion, but  Uie  triumphs  of  personal  vanity. 
The  object  is  not  to  extinguish  the  dangerous 
errors  with  as  little  pain  and  degradation  as 
possible  to  him  who  has  fallen  into  the  error, 
but  the  object  is  to  exalt  ourselves,  and  to  de- 
preciate our  theological  opponents,  as  much 
as  possible,  at  any  expense  to  God's  service, 
and  to  the  real  interests  of  truth  and  religion. 
There  is  another  practice  not  less  common 
than  this,  and  equally  uncharitable ;  and  that 
is  to  represent  the  opinions  of  the  most  violent 
and  eager  persons  who  can  be  met  with,  as 
the  common  and  received  opinions  of  the 
whole  sect  There  are,  in  every  denomination 
of  Christians,  individuals,  by  whose  opinion 
or  by  whose  conduct  the  great  body  would 
very  reluctantly  be  judged.  Some  men  aim  at 
attracting  notice  by  singularity;  some  are  de- 
ficient in  temper;  some  in  learning;  some 
push  every  principle  to  the  extreme ;  distort, 
overstate,  pervert;  fill  every  one  to  whom 
their  cause  is  dear  with  concern  that  it  should 
have  been  committed  to  such  rash  and  intem- 
perate advocates.  If  you  wish  to  gain  a  vic- 
tory over  your  antagonists,  these  are  the  men 
whose  writings  you  should  study,  whose  opi- 
nions you  should  dwell  on,  and  should  care- 
fully-bring  forward  to  notice ;  but  if  you  wish, 
as  the  elect  of  God,  to  put  on  kindness  and 
humbleness,  meekness  and  long-suffering,— if 
you  wish  to  forbear  and  to  forgive,  it  will  then 
occur  to  you  that  you  should  seek  the  tru* 
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opinions  of  any  sect  from  those  only  who  are 
approved  of»  and  rererenced  by  that  sect ;  to 
whose  authority  that  sect  defer,  and  by  whose 
arguments  they  consider  their  tenets  to  be 
properly  defended.  This  may  not  suit  your 
purpose,  if  you  are  combating  for  victory ;  but 
it  is  your  duty  if  you  are  combating  for  truth ; 
it  is  the  safe,  honest  and  splendid  conduct  of 
him  who  never  writes  nor  speaks  on  religious 
subjects,  but  that  he  may  diffuse  the  real  bless* 
ings  of  religion  among  his  fellow-creatnres, 
and  restrain  the  bitterness  of  controversy  by 
the  feelings  of  Christian  charity  and  forbear- 
ance. 

Let  us  also  ask  ourselves,  when  we  are  sit* 
*iDg  in  severe  judgment  upon  the  faults,  follies, 
and  errors  of  other  Christian  sects,  whether  it 
is  not  barely  possible  that  we  have  fallen  into 
some  mistaires  and  misrepresentations  1  Let 
us  ask  ourselves,  honestly  and  fairly,  whether 
we  are  wholly  exempt  from  prejudice,  from 
pride,  from  obstinate  sidhesion  to  what  candour 
calls  upon  us  to  alter,  and  to  yield  1  Are 
there  no  violent  and  mistaken  members  of 
our  own  community,  by  whose  conduct  we 
should  be  loath  to  be  guided,— by  whose 
tenets  we  should  not  choose  our  faith  should 
be  judged!  Has  time,  that  improves  all, 
found  nothing  in  us  to  change  for  the  bet- 
ter 1  Amid  all  the  manifold  divisions  of  the 
Christian  world,  are  we  the  only  Christians 
who,  without  having  any  thing  to  learn  from 
the  knowledge  and  civilization  of  the  last  three 
centuries,  have  started  up,  without  infancy, 
and  without  error,  into  consummate  wisdom 
and  spotless  perfection ! 

To  listen  to  enemies  as  well  as  friends  is  a 
rule  which  not  only  increases  sense  in  com- 
mon life,  but  is  highly  favourable  to  the  in- 
crease of  religious  candour.  You  find  that 
you  are  not  so  free  from  faults  as  your  friends 
suppose,  nor  so  fiill  of  faults  as  your  enemies 
suppose.  You  begin  to  think  it  not  impossi- 
ble that  you  may  be  as  unjust  to  others  as  they 
are  to  you;  and  that  the  wisest  and  most 
Christian  scheme  is  that  of  mutual  indulgence; 
that  it  is  better  to  put  on,  as  the  elect  of  God, 
kindness,  humbleness  of  mind,  meekness,  long- 
suffering,  foijbearing  one  another,  and  forgiving 
one  another. 

Some  men  cannot  understand  how  they  are 
to  be  zealous  if  they  are  candid  in  religious 
matters ;  how  the  energy  necessary  for  the  one 
virtue  is  compatible  with  the  calmness  which 
ihe  other  requires.  But  remember  that  the 
Scriptures  carefully  distinguish  between  laud- 
able seal  and  indiscreet  zeal ;  that  the  apostles 
and  epistolary  writers  knew  they  had  as  much 
to  fear  from  the  over-excitement  of  some  men  as 
from  the  supineness  of  others ;  and  in  nothing 
have  they  laboured  more  than  in  preventing 
religion  from  arming  human  passions  instead 
of  allaying  them,  and  rendering  those  princi- 
ples a  source  of  mutual  jealousy  and  hatred 
which  were  intended  for  universal  peace.  I 
admit  that  indifference  sometimes  puts  on  the 
appearance  of  candour ;  but,  though  theie  is 
A  counterfeit,  yet  there  is  a  reality ;  and  the 
imitation  proves  the  value  of  the  original,  be- 
cause men  only  attempt  to  multiply  the  appear- 
ances of  useful  and  important  Uiings.    The 


object  is  to  be  at  the  same  time  pious  to  Qor 
and  charitable  to  man ;  to  render  yoor  ovi 
faith  as  pure  and  perfect  as  possible,  not  odIj 
without  hatred  of  those  who  differ  from  yoo. 
but  with  a  constant  recollection  that  it  is  possi 
ble,  in  spite  of  thought  and  study,  that  yoa  nu; 
have  been  mistaken^— that  other  sects  maj  U 
right,  and  that  a  zeal  in  his  serrice,  vluch 
God  does  not  want,  is  a  veiy  bad  excuse  fa 
those  bad  passions  which  his  sacred  vori 
condemns. 

Lastly,  I  would  suggest  that  manj  diferencej 
between  sects  are  of  less  importance  than 
the  fturious  zeal  of  many  men  voold  make 
them.  Are  the  tenets  of  any  sect  of  red  a 
description,  that  we  believe  they  will  be  sand 
under  the  Christian  faith  1  Do  they  foiiil  tbf 
common  duties  of  life  1  Do  they  respect  pn>- 
pertyl  Are  they  obedient  to  the  lawsl  Do 
they  speak  the  truth  1  If  all  these  thiags  are 
right,  the  violence  of  hostility  may  surely  sub- 
mit to  some  little  softness  and  relaxatJoQ* 
honest  difference  of  opinion  cannot  call  k 
such  entire  separation  and  complete  antipaibjr; 
such  zeal  as  this,  if  it  be  zeal,  and  not  son^ 
thing  worse,  is  not  surely  zeal  according  lo 
discretion. 

The  arguments,  then,  which  I  hare  addoced 
in  support  of  the  great  principles  of  religioos 
charity  are,  that  violence  upon  snch  subjects 
is  rarely  or  ever  found  to  be  useful;  but  geu- 
rally  to  produce  effects  opposite  to  those  vhkb 
are  intended.    I  have  observed  that  religioBS 
sects  are  not  to  be  judged  from  the  represes* 
tations  of  their  enemies ;  but  that  thej  sie  to 
be  heard  for  themselves,  in  the  pleadings  of 
their  best  writers,  not  in  the  represeDtaooDs 
of  those  whose  intemperate  zeal  is  a  misfo^ 
tune  to  the  sect  to  which  they  belong.  If  jcQ 
will  study  the  principles  of  yonr  religions 
opponents,  you  will  often  find  yonr  cosiefipt 
and  hatred  lessened  in  proportion  as  yoo  iR 
better  acquainted  with  what  you  (iespise.  Man; 
religious  opinions,  which  are  purely  specn- 
lative,  are  without  the  limits  of  human  iii^* 
ference.  In  the  numerous  sects  of  Christianity. 
interpreting  our  religion   in  very  opposw 
manners,  aU  cannot  be  right    Imitate  the  for- 
bearance  and   long-suffering  of  God,  vbo 
throws  the  mantle  of  his  mercy  over  all,  *>« 
who  will  probably  save,  on  the  last  daj,  tse 
piously  right  and  the  piously  wrong,  scelnog 
Jesus  in  humbleness  of  mind.    Do  not  dnn 
religious  sects  to  the  disgrace  (or  to  what  the) 
foolishly  think  the  disgrace)  of  formally  di$» 
vowing  tenets  they  once  professed,  but  concedt 
something  to  human  weakness;  and,  vb^ 
the  tenet  is  virtually  given  up,  treat  it  as  tfi' 
were  actually  given  up ;  and  always  considfl 
it  to  be  very  possible  that  you  yourself  »»J 
have  made  mistakes,  and  fallen  into  ^ri^°* 
opinions,  as  well  as  any  other  sect  to  wcB 
you  are  opposed.    If  you  put  on  these  dispo* 
sitions,  and  this  tenor  of  mind,  TO  caniwt  k 
guUty  of  any  religious  fault,  me  what  pan 
you  will  in  the  religious  disputes  ^^^^ 
pear  to  be  coming  on  the  world-   If  you  ckoow 
to  perpetuate  the  restrictions  upon  you'f'^^. 
creatures,  no  one  has  a  right  to  call  you  bigot«». 
if  you  choose  to  do  them  away,  no  one  has  a^ 
right  to  call  you  lax  and  indifferent;  yoo  »^ 
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ttOBe  your  utmost  to  do  right,  and,  whether  you 
err,  or  do  not  err,  in  your  mode  of  interpreting 
tbe  Christian  religion,  you  show  at  least  that 
yon  have  caught  its  heavenly  spirit, — that  you 
hare  put  on,  as  the  elect  of  God,  kindness, 
hnmbleness  of  mind,  meekness,  long-suffering, 
forbearing  une  another,  and  forgiving  one 
mother. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  lay  hefore  you 
the  tises  and  ahuses  of  this  day ;  and,  having 
stated  the  great  mercy  of  God's  interference, 
and  the  blessings  this  country  has  secured  to 
itself  in  resisting  the  errors,  and  follies,  and 
stiperstitions  of  the  Catholic  Church,  I  have 
endeavoured  that  this  just  sense  of  our  own 
superiority  should  not  militate  against  the 
sacred  principles  of  Christian  charity.  That 
charity  which  I  ask  for  others,  I  ask  also  for 
mjself.  I  am  sure  I  am  preaching  before 
those  who  will  think  (whether  they  agree 
vith  me  or  not)  that  I  have  spoken  consci- 
entiously, and  from  good  motives,  and  from 
honest  feelings,  on  a  very  difficult  subject, — 
not  sought  for  by  me,  but  devolving  upon 
me  in  the  course  of  duty ; — in  which  I  should 
have  been  heartily  ashamed  of  myself  (as 
you  would  have  been  ashamed  of  me),  if  I 
had  thought  only  how  to  flatter  and  please, 
or  thought  of  any  thing  but  what  I  hope  I 


always  do  think  of  in  the  pulpit,— that  I 
placed  here  by  God  to  tell  the  truth,  and  to  do 
good. 

I  shall  conclude  my  sermon,  (pushed,  I  am 
afraid,  already  to  an  unreasonable  length,)  by 
reciting  to  you  a  very  short  and  beautiful  apo- 
logue, taken  from  the  rabbinical  writers.  It  is, 
I  believe,  quoted  by  Bifhop  Taylor  in  his 
"  Holy  Living  and  Dying."  I  have  not  now 
access  to  that  book,  but  I  quote  it  to  you  from 
memory ;  and  should  be  made  truly  happy  if 
you  would  quote  it  to  others  from  memory 
also. 

**  As  Abraham  was  sitting  in  the  door  of  his 
tent,  there  came  unto  him  a  wayfaring  man ; 
and  Abraham  gave  him  water  for  his  feet,  and 
set  bread  before  him.  And  Abraham  said  unto 
him, '  Let  us  now  worship  the  Lord  our  God 
before  we  eat  of  this  bread.'  And  the  wayfar- 
ing man  said  unto  AbnJiam,  *  I  will  not  wor- 
ship the  Lord  thy  God,  for  thy  God  is  not  my 
God,  but  I  will  worship  my  God,  even  the  God 
of  my  fathers.'  But  Abraham  was  exceeding 
wroth ;  and  he  rose  up  to  put  the  wajrfaring 
man  forth  from  the  door  of  his  tent.  And  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  was  heard  in  the  tent,— Abra- 
ham, Abraham !  have  I  borne  with  this  man 
for  threescore  and  ten  years,  and  canst  not 
thou  bear  with  him  for  one  hourl" 


LETTERS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE  CATHOLICS, 


TO 


MY  BSOTEER  ABRAHAM,  WHO  UVES  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 
BY  PETER  PLYMLEY. 


LETTER  L 

DxAE  Abbahav, 

A  woBxnivK  and  better  man  than  yourself 
does  n^t  exist ;  but  I  have  always  told  you, 
from  the  time  of  our  boyhood,  that  you  were  a 
bit  of  a  goose.  Your  parochial  affairs  are  go- 
verned wiUk  exemplary  order  and  regularity ; 
yon  arc  as  powerful  in  the  vestry  as  Mr.  Per- 
ceval is  in  the  House  of  Commons, — and,  I 
must  say,  with  much  more  reason ;  nor  do  I 
Icdow  any  chnrch  where  the  faces  and  smock- 
frocks  of  the  congregation  are  so  clean,  or 
their  eyes  so  uniformly  directed  to  the  preacher. 
There  is  another  point  upon  which  I  will  do 
yon  ample  justice ;  and  that  is,  that  the  eyes 
so  directed  towards  you  are  wide  open ;  for 
the  rustic  has,  in  general,  good  principles, 
\bovgh  he  cannot  control  his  animal  habits ; 
and,  however  loud  he  may  snore,  his  face  is 
perpetually  turned  towards  the  fountain  of 
orthodoxy. 

Having  done  you  this  act  of  justice,  I  shall 
proceed,  according  to  our  ancient  intimacy 
and  familiarity,  to  explain  to  you  my  opinions 
about  the  Catholics,  and  to  reply  to  yours. 

29 


In  the  first  plac^,  my  sweet  Aoiaoam,  the 
pope  is  not  landed-  nor  are  there  any  curates 
sent  out  after  him — nor  has  he  been  hid  at  St.- 
Alban's  by  the  Dowager  Lady  Spencer— nor 
dined  privately  at  Holland  Hou^ — nor  been 
seen  near  Dropmore.  If  these  fears  exist 
(which  I  do  not  believe),  they  exist  only  in  the 
mind  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  they 
emanate  from  his  zeal  for  the  Protestant  inte- 
rest; and,  though  they  reflect  the  highest^ 
honour  upon  the  delicate  irritability  of  his 
faith,  must  certainly  be  considered  as  more 
ambiguous  proofs  of  the  sanity  and  vigour  of 
his  understanding.  By  this  time,  however, 
the  best  informed  clergy  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  metropolis  are  convinced  that  the  rumour 
is  without  foundation ;  and,  though  the  pope  is 
probably  hovering  about  our  coast  in  a  fishing 
smack,  it  is  most  likely  he  will  fall  a  prey  tt> 
the  vigilance  of  our  cruisers ;  and  it  is  certair. 
he  has  not  yet  polluted  the  Protestantism  of  our 
soil. 

Exactly  in  the  same  manner,  the  story  of 
the  wooden  gods  seized  at  Charing  Cross,  by 
an  order  from  the  Foreign  Oflice,  turns  out  U> 
be  without  the  shadow  of  a  foundation ;  m> 
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stead  of  the  angels  and  archangels,  mentioned 
by  the  informer,  nothing  was  discovered  hut  a 
wooden  image  of  Lord  Mulgrare,  going  down 
to  Chatham,  as  a  head-piece  for  the  Spanker 
gUQ-vessel;  it  was  an  exact  resemhlance  of 
his  .ordship  in  his  military  uniform ;  and  tAcre- 
foTt  as  little  like  a  god  as  can  weU  be  imagined. 

Having  set  your  ^ars  at  rest  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  conspiracy  formed  against  the  Protestant 
religion,  I  will  now  come  to  the  argument 
itself. 

You  say  these  men  interpret  the  Scriptures 
in  an  orthodox  manner ;  and  that  they  eat  their 
God. — Very  likely.  All  this  may  seem  very 
important  to  you,  who  live  fourteen  miles  from 
a  market-town,  and,  from  long  residence  upon 
your  living,  are  hecome  a  kind  of  holy  ve- 
getable ;  and,  in  a  theological  sense,  it  is  highly 
important  But  I  want  soldiers  and  sailors 
for  the  state ;  I  want  to  make  a  greater  use  than 
I  now  can  do  of  a  poor  country  full  of  men ;  I 
want  to  render  the  military  service  popular 
among  the  Irish;  to  check  the  power  of 
France ;  to  make  every  possible  exertion  for 
the  safety  of  Europe,  which  in  twenty  years* 
time  will  be  nothing  but  a  mass  of  French 
slaves;  and  then  you,  and  ten  thousand  other 
such  boobies  as  you,  call  out — ^**For  God's 
sake,  do  not  think  of  raising  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry in  Ireland !  .  .  .  .  They  interpret  the 
Epistle  to  Timothy  in  a  different  manner  from 
what  we  do !  ...  .  They  eat  a  bifof  wafer 
every  Sunday,  which  they  call  their  God!" 

....  I  wish  to  my  soul  they  would  eat  you, 
and  such  reasoners  as  you  are.  What  f  when 
Turk,  Jew,  Heretic,  Infidel,  Catholic,  Protest- 
ant, are  all  combined  against  this  country; 
when  men  of  every  religious  persuasion,  and 
no  religious  persuasion;  when  the  population 
of  half  the  globe  is  up  in  arms  against  us ;  are 
we  to  stand  examining  our  generals  and  armies 
as  a  bishop  examines  a  candidate  for  holy  or- 
ders 1  and  to  suffer  no  one  to  bleed  for  Eng- 
land who  does  hot  agree  with  you  about  the 
2d  of  Timothy  t  You  talk  about  the  Catholics ! 
If  you  and  your  hrotherhood  have  heeu  able  to 
persuade  the  country  into  a  continuation  of 
this  grossest  of  all  absurdities,  you  have  ten 
times  the  power  which  the  Catholic  clergy 
ever  had  itf  their  best  days.  Louis  XIV.,  when 
he  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  never  thought 
of  preventing  the  Protestants  from  fighting  his 
battles;  and  gained  accordingly  some  of  his 
most  splendid  victories  by  the  talents  of  his 
Protestant  generals.  No  power  in  Europe,  but 
yourselves,  has  ever  thought,  for  these  hundred 
years  past,  of  asking  whether  a  hayonet  is 
Catholic,  or  Presbyterian,  or  Lutheran;  but 
whether  it  is  sharp  and  well-tempered.  A  higot 
delights  in  public  ridicule;  for  he  hegms  to 
think  he  is  a  martyr.  I  can  promise  you  the 
full  enjoyment  of  this  pleasure,  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  Europe  to  the  other. 

lam  as  disgusted  with  the  nonsense  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion  as  you  can  be ;  and  no 
man  who  talks  such  nonsense  shall  ever  tithe 
ihe  product  of  the  earth,  nor  meddle  with  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment  in  any  shape; — 
but  what  have  I  to  do  with  the  speculative 
lonsense  of  his  theology,  when  the  object  is 
/o  fleet  the  mayor  of  a  countrv  town,  or  to 


appoint  a  colonel  of  a  marching  regimenti 
Will  a  man  discharge  the  solemn  imperti- 
nences of  the  one  office  with  the  less  zeal,  oi 
shrink  from  the  bloody  boldness  of  the  ctba 
with  greater  timidity,  because  the  blockhead  b6 
lieves  in  all  the  Catholic  nonsense  of  the  real 
presence.  I  am  sorry  there  shonld  be  neh 
impious  folly  in  the  world,  but  I  should  be  tea 
times  a  greater  fool  than  he  is,  if  I  refused,  ia 
consequence  of  his  folly,  to  lead  him  cut 
against  the  enemies  of  the  state.  Yourvhnle 
argument  is  wrong;  the  state  has  sothiui 
whatever  to  do  with  theological  errors  which 
do  not  violate  the  common  rules  of  morali!j, 
and  militate  against  the  fair  power  of  the  nlrr : 
it  leaves  all  these  errors  to  you,  and  to  soch 
as  you.  You  have  every  tenth  porker  in  yonr 
parish  for  refuting  them ;  and  take  care  that 
you  are  vigilant  and  logical  in  the  task. 

I  love  the  church  as  well  as  you  do ;  bat  too 
totally  mistake  the  nature  of  an  establishmeot, 
when  you  contend  that  it  ought  to  becoonected 
with  the  military  and  civil  career  of  eTcr^io* 
dividual  in  the  state.  It  is  quite  right  thai 
there  should  he  one  clergyman  to  erery  parish 
interpreting  the  Scriptures  after  a  panicalar 
manner,  ruled  hy  a  regular  hierarchy,  and  f<aid 
with  a  rich  proportion  of  haycocks  and  wheat- 
sheafs.  When  I  have  laid  Uiis  foandation  f<^ 
a  rational  religion  in  the  state — ^when  I  hare 
placed  ten  thousand  well-educated  men  ia  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom  to  preach  it  of. 
and  compelled  every  hody  to  pay  them,  whether 
they  hear  Uiem  or  not — I  have  taken  soch 
measures  as  I  know  must  always  procure  as 
immense  majority  in  favour  of  the  established 
church ;  but  I  can  go  no  farther.  I  cannot  s<t 
up  a  civil  inquisition,  and  say  to  one,  jtm 
shall  not  be  a  butcher,  because  yoa  are  not  or- 
thodox ;  and  prohibit  another  from  brewiitS' 
and  a  third  from  administering  the  law,  and  a 
fourth  from  defending  the  country.  Ifcoc 
mon  justice  did  not  prohibit  me  from  siKh  i 
conduct,  common  sense  would.  The  adfia- 
tage  to  be  gained  by  quitting  the  heresy  vwli 
make  it  shameful  to  abandon  it ;  and  men  y^ 
had  once  leA  the  church  would  contioue  ia 
such  a  state  of  alienation  from  a  point  if 
honour,  and  transmit  that  spirit  to  the  ^f 
posterity.  This  is  just  the  effect  your  disqua.- 
fying  laws  have  produced.  They  have  fedDf- 
Rees  and  Dr.  Kippis;  crowded  the  congw?** 
tion  of  the  Old  Jewry  to  suffocation;  and  ena- 
bled eveiy  sublapsarian,  and  sopralapari*|'' 
and  semipelagian  clerg:>'man,  to  bnild  hifflsw 
a  neat  brick  chapel,  and  live  with  somcdistai.1 
resemblance  to  the  state  of  a  gentleman. 

Tou  say  the  king's  coronation  oath  will  xf^ 
allow  him  to  consent  to  any  relaxation  cf  tie 
Catholic  laws— Why  not  relax  the  Catho^if 
laws  as  well  as  the  laws  against  ProiesaD' 
dissenters  1  If  one  is  contrarj-  to  his  oath,  it' 
other  must  be  so  too;  for  the  spirit  of  tbeoarj 
is,  to  defend  the  church  establishment;  ^ticfi 
the  Quaker  and  the  Presbyterian  differ  kobj 
as  much  or  more  than  the  CaAolic;  andy« 
his  majesty  has  repealed  the  Corporation  ar.<i 
Test  Act  in  Ireland,  and  done  more  for »« 
Catholics  of  both  kingdoms  than  had  b^' 
done  for  them  since  the  Reformation,  h  ^^ 
the  ministers  said  nothing  about  the  rova  cod 
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science ;  in  1793*  no  conscience;  In  1904  no 
cooscieiir«;  the  common  feeling  of  humanity 
asd  justice  then  seem  to  have  had  their  fullest 
inflneBce  npon  tfie  advisers  of  the  crown;  but 
in  1807—- a  year,  I  suppose,  eminently  fruitful 
is  moral  and  religious  scruples,  (as  some  years 
are  fraitful  in  apples,  some  in  hops^ — ^it  is  con- 
tended by  the  well-paid  John  Bowles,  and  by 
Mr.  Perceval  (who  tried  to  be  well  paid^,  that 
tkat  is  now  perjury  which  we  had  hitherto 
ealied  policy  and  benevolence!  Religious 
liberty  has  never  made  such  a  stride  as  under 
the  reign  of  his  present  majesty;  nor  is  there 
any  instance  in  the  annals  of  our  history, 
vhere  so  many  infkmous  and  damnable  laws 
have  been  repealed  as  those  against  the  Ca- 
tholics, which  have  been  put  an  end  to  by 
him;  and  then,  at  the  close  of  this  useful  po- 
licy, his  advisers  discover  that  the  very  mea- 
stires  of  concession  and  indulgence,  or  (to  use 
mj  ovn  language),  the  measures  of  justice, 
which  he  has  be«i  pursuing  through  the  whole 
of  his  rei^,  are  contrary  to  the  oath  he  takes 
at  its  commencement!  That  oath  binds  his 
majesty  not  to  consent  to  any  measure  con- 
trary to  the  interests  of  the  established  church ; 
bqt  iriio  is  to  judge  of  the  tendency  of  each 
ptiticiiiar  measare!  Not  the  king  alone;  it 
can  never  be  the  iatention  of  this  iaw  that  the 
king,  who  listens  to  the  advice  of  his  Parlia- 
ment  upon  a  road  bill,  should  reject  it  upon 
the  most  important  of  all  measures.  What- 
erer  be  his  own  private  judgment  of  the  ten- 
ancy of  any  ecclesiastical  bill,  he  complies 
most  strictly  with  his  oath,  if  he  is  guided  in 
that  paiticular  point  by  the  advice  of  his  Par- 
liament, who  may  be  presumed  to  understand 
its  tendency  better  than  the  king,  or  any  other 
indiTidual.  You  say,  if  Parliament  had  beeu 
nnanimoTis  in  their  opinion  of  the  absolute 
necessity  for  Lord  Howick*s  bill,  and  the  king 
had  thought  it  pernicious,  he  would  have  been 
perjured  if  he  had  not  rejected  it.  I  say,  on 
the  contrary,  his  majesty  would  have  acted  in 
the  most  conscientious  manner,  and  have  com- 
plied most  scrupulously  with  his  oath,  if  he 
iiad  sacrificed  his  own  opinion  to  the  opinion 
of  the  great  council  of  the  nation ;  because  the 
probability  was  that  such  opinion  was  better 
than  his  own ;  and  upon  the  same  principle, 
in  common  life,  you  give  up  jrour  opinion  to 
yonr  physician,  your  lawyer,  and  your  builder. 
Yon  admit  this  bill  did  not  compel  the  king 
■o  elect  Catholic  officers,  but  only  gave  him 
the  option  of  doing  so  if  he  pleased;  but  you 
idd,  that  the  king  was  right  in  not  trusting 
nch  dangerous  power  to  himself  or  his  suc- 
cessors. Now,  you  are  either  to  suppose  that 
the  king,  for  the  time  being,  has  a  zeal  for  the 
Catholic  establishment,  or  ^at  he  has  not.  If 
be  has  not,  where  is  the  danger  of  giving  such 
*n  option  1  If  you  suppose  that  he  may  be 
inflnenced  by  such  an  admiration  of  the  Ca- 
tholic religion,  why  did  his  present  majesty, 
<B  the  year  1804,  consent  to  that  bill  which 
empowered  the  crown  to  station  ten  thousand 
Catholic  soldiers  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom, 
ud  placed  them  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of 

*Tlicw  feeHngsof  hvmanlty  and  Juttice  were  at  eome 
P«rio4U  a  little  quickened  by  the  repreeenUtions  of 
*^Mt  anaed  Tolnnteen. 


the  crown!  If  the  King  of  England  for  th« 
time  being  is  a  good  Protestant,  there  can  be 
ho  danger  in  making  the  Catholic  eligibU  to 
any  thing;  if  he  is  not,  no  power  can  possibly 
be  so  dangerous  as  th^t  conveyed  by  the  bill 
last  quoted ;  to  which,  in  point  of  peril,  Lord 
Howick's  bill  is  a  mere  joke.  But  the  real 
fact  is,  one  bill  opened  a  dbor  to  his  majesty's 
advisers  for  tricic,  jobbing,  and  intrigue ;  the 
other  did  not 

Besides,  what  folly  to  talk  to  me  of  an  oath, 
which,  under  all  possible  circumstances,  is  to 
prevent  the  relaxation  of  the  Catholic  laws ! 
for  such  a  solemn  appeal  to  God  sets  all  con- 
ditions and  contingencies  at  defiance.  Sap- 
pose  Bonaparte  was  to  retrieve  the  only  very 
great  blunder  he  has  made,  and  were  to  suc- 
ceed, after  repeated  trials,  in  making  an  im- 
pression upon  Ireland,  do  you  think  we  should 
hear  any  thing  of  the  impediment  c{  a  coro- 
nation oath !  or  wonld  the  spirit  of  this  covjxtry 
tolerafe  for  an  hour  such  ministers^  and  such 
unheard-of  nonsense,  if  the  most  distant  pros- 
pect existed  of  conciliating  the  Catholics  by 
every  species  even  of  the  most  abject  conces- 
sion !  And  yet,  if  your  argument  is  good  for 
any  thing,  the  coronation  oath  ought  to  reject, 
at  such  a  moment,  every  tendency  to  concilia- 
tion, and  to  bind  Ireland  forever  to  the  crown 
of  France. 

I  found  in  your  letter  the  usual  remarks 
about  fire,  fagot,  and  bloody  Mary.  Are  you 
aware,  my  dear  priest,  that  there  were  as  many 
persons  put  to  death  for  religious  opinions 
under  the  mild  Elizabeth  as  under  the  bloody 
Mary!  The  reign  of  the  former  was,  to  be 
sure,  ten  times  as  long;  but  I  only  mention  the 
fact,  merely  to  show  you  that  something  de- 
pends upon  the  age  in  which  men  live,  as 
well  as  on  their  religious  opinions.  Three 
hundred  years  ago,  men  burnt  and  hanged  each 
other  for  these  opinions.  Time  has  soAened 
Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant;  they  both  re- 
quired it;  though  each  perceives  only  his  own 
improvement,  and  is  blind  to  that  of  the  other. 
We  are  all  the  creatures  of  circumstances.  I 
know  not  a  kinder  and  better  man  than  your- 
self; but  you  (if  you  had  lived  in  those  times) 
would  certainly  have  roasted  your  Catholic; 
and  I  promise  you,  if  the  first  exciter  of  this 
religious  mob  had  been  as  powerful  then  as 
he  is  now,  you  would  soon  have  been  elevated 
to  the  mitre.  I  do  not  go  the  length  of  saying 
that  the  worid  has  suffered  as  much  from  Pro- 
testant as  firom  Catholic  persecution ;  far  finom 
it:  but  you  should  remember  the  Catholics 
had  all  the  power,  when  the  idea  first  started 
up  in  the  worid  that  there  could  be  two  modes 
of  faith ;  and  that  it  was  much  more  natural 
they  should  attempt  to  crush  this  diversity  of 
opinion  by  great  and  cruel  efforts,  than  thai 
the  Protestants  should  rage  against  those  wao 
differed  from  them,  when  the  very  basis  of 
their  system  was  complete  freedom  in  all  spirit 
ual  matters. 

I  cannot  extend  my  letter  any  further  a* 
present,  but  you  shall  soon  hear  from  me 
again.  You  tell  me  I  am  a  party  man.  I  hope 
I  shall  always  be  so,  when  I  see  my  country 
in  the  hands  of  a  pert  London  joker  and  a  se- 
cond-rate la\iyer.    Of  the  first,  no  other  gooii 
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.s  known  th&n  that  he  makes  pretty  Latin 
verses;  the  second  seems  to  me  to  have  the 
head  of  a  country  parson,  and  the  tongne  of 
an  Old  Bailey  lawyer. 

If  I  conld  see  good^measures  pursued,  I  care 
not  a  farthing  who  is  in  power ;  but  I  have  a 
passionate  love  for  common  justice,  and  for 
common  sense,  and  I  abhor  and  despise  every 
man  who  builds  up  his  political  fortune  upon 
their  ruin. 

God  bless  you,  reverend  Abraham,  and  de- 
fend you  from  the  pope,  and  all  of  us  from 
that  aidministration  who  seek  power  by  oppos- 
ing a  measure  which  Burke,  Pitt,  and  Fox  all 
considered  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  country. 


LETTER  n. 

Dun   A^HAHAX, 

The  Catholic  not  respect  an  oath !  why  not  1 
What  upon  earth  has  kept  him  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  excluded  him  from  all  the  offices 
whence  he  is  excluded,  but  his  respect  for 
oaths?  There  is  no  law  which  prohibits  a 
Catholic  to  sit  in  Parliament.  There  could  be 
QO  such  law ;  because  it  is  impossible  to  find 
out  what  passes  in  the  interior  of  any  man's 
mind.  Suppose  it  were  in  contemplation  to 
exclude  all  men  from  certain  offices  who  con- 
tended for  the  legality  of  taking  tithes:  the 
only  mode  of  discovering  that  fervid  love  of 
decimation  which  I  know  you  to  possess  would 
be  to  tender  you  an  oath  *' against  that  damna- 
ble doctrine,  that  it  is  lawful  for  a  spiritual 
man  to  take,  abstract,  appropriate,  subduct,  or 
lead  away  the  tenth  calf,  sheep,  lamb,  ox,  pi- 
geon, duck,*'  dec,  dec,  &c,  and  every  other  ani- 
mal that  ever  existed,  which  of  course  the 
lawyers  would  take  care  to  enumerate.  Now 
this  oath  I  am  sure  you  would  rather  die  than 
take;  and  so  the  Catholic  is  excluded  from 
Parliament  because  he  will  not  swear  that  he 
disbelieves  the  leading  doctrines  of  his  reli- 
gion !  The  Catholic  asks  you  to  abolish  some 
oaths  which  oppress  him;  your  answer  is,  that 
he  does  not  respect  oaths.  Then  why  subject 
him  to  the  test  of  oaths  1  The  oaths  keep  him 
out  of  Parliament ;  why  then  he  respects  them. 
Turn  which  way  you  will,  either  your  laws 
are  nugatory,  or  the  Catholic  is  bound  by  reli- 
gious obligations  as  you  are ;  but  no  eel  in  the 
well-sand^  fist  of  a  cook-maid,  upon  the  eve 
of  being  skinned,  ever  twisted  and  writhed  as 
an  orthodox  parson  does  when  he  is  compelled 
by  the  gripe  of  reason  to  admit  any  thing  in 
favour  of  a  dissenter. 

I  will  not  dispute  with  you  whether  the  pope 
be  or  be  not  the  Scarlet  Lady  of  Babylon.  I 
hope  it  is  not  so ;  because  I  am  afraid  it  will 
induce  his  majesty's  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer to  introduce  several  severe  bills  against 
Popery,  if  that  is  the  case ;  and  though  he  will 
have  the  decency  to  appoint  a  previous  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  as  to  the  fact,  the  committee 
will  be  garbled,  and  the  report  inflammatory. 
Leaving  this  to  be  settled  as  he  pleases  to 
Bettle  it,  I  wish  to  inform  you,  that  previously 
lo  the  bill  last  passed  in  favour  of  the  Catho- 


lics, at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  k.  hii 
satisfaction,  the  opinions  of  six  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  foreign  Catholic  universiues 
were  taken  as  to  the  right  of  the  pope  to  inter* 
fere  in  the  temporal  concerns  of  any  country. 
The  answer  cannot  possibly  leave  the  shadov 
of  a  doubt,  even  in  the  mind  of  Baron  lb 
seres ;  and  Dr.  Rennel  would  be  compelled  to 
admit  it,  if  three  bishops  lay  dead  at  the  voj 
moment  the  question  were  put  to  him.  To 
this  answer  might  be  added  also  the  solema 
declaration  and  signature  of  all  the  Catholics 
in  Great  Britain. 

I  should  perfectly  agree  with  you,  if  the 
Catholics  admitted  such  a  dangerous  dispens> 
ing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  pope ;  but  thej 
all  deny  it,  and  laugh  at  it,  and  are  readjr  to 
abjure  it  in  the  most  decided  manner  yon  can 
devise.  They  obey  the  ]x>pe  as  the  spirinial 
head  of  their  church ;  but  are  you  really  so 
foolish  as  to  be  imposed  upon  by  mere  names? 
— What  matters  it  the  seven-thonsandUi  pan 
of  a  farthing  who  is  the  spiritual  head  of  tnj 
church  1  Is  not  Mr.  Wilberforce  at  the  head 
of  the  church  of  Clapham  ?  Is  not  Dr.  Lttsoa 
at  the  head  of  the  Quaker  church  1  Is  not  the 
general  assembly  at  the  head  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  1  How  is  the  government  distorted 
by  these  many-headed  churches  1  or  in  what 
way  is  the  power  of  the  crown  augmented  bj 
this  almost  nominal  dignity  t 

The  king  appoints  a  fast-day  once  a  year, 
and  he  makes  the  bishops ;  and  if  the  goTera- 
ment  would  take  half  the  pains  to  keep  the 
Catholics  out  of  the  arms  of  France  thai  it 
does  to  widen  Temple  Bar,  or  improve  Saov 
Hill,  the  king  would  get  into  his  han^  the 
appointments  of  the  titular  bishops  of  IrelaAd. 

— Both  Mr.  C ^'s    sisters   enjoy  pensio&s 

more  than  sufficient  to  place  the  two  greatest 
dignitaries  of  the  Irish  CathoUc  Church  entiieiT 
at  the  disposal  of  the  crown^ — ^Every  body  vfco 
knows  Ireland  knows  perfectly  well,  thai 
nothing  would  be  easier,  with  the  expendh&ie 
of  a  little  money,  than  to  preserre  enough  cf 
the  ostensible  appointment  in  the  hands  of  the 
pope  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  Catholics, 
while  the  real  nomination  remained  with  the 
crown.  But,  as  I  have  before  said,  the  mo- 
ment the  very  name  of  Ireland  is  mentioned 
the  English  seem  to  bid  adieu  to  commoB 
feeling,  common  prudexkce,  and  to  commoD 
sense,  and  to  act  with  the  barbarity  of  tyiaats, 
and  the  fatuity  of  idiots. 

Whatever  your  opinion  may  be  of  the  foUies 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  remember  they 
are  the  follies  of  four  millions  of  huiMs 
beings,  increasing  rapidly  in  numbers,  veahh 
and  intelligence^  who,  if  firmly  united  viih 
this  country,  would  set  at  defiance  the  pover 
of  France,  and  if  once  wrested  from  their 
alliance  with  England,  would  in  three  years 
render  its  existence  as  an  independent  natioa 
absolutely  impossible.  You  speak  oi  daaser 
to  the  establishment:  I  reqtiest  to  know  vbes 
the  establishment  was  ever  so  much  in  danger 
as  when  Hoche  was  in  Bantry  Bay,  and 
whether  all  the  books  of  Bossuett  or  the  arts 
of  the  Jesuits,  were  half  so  terrible  ?  Mr.  Ftr* 
ceval  and  his  parsons  forgot  all  this,  in  ther 
horror  lest  twelve  or  fourteen  old  women  may 
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fce  coDTeited  to  holy  water,  and  Catholic  non- 
■ense.  They  never  see  that,  while  they  are 
laTtDg  these  venet^ble  ladies  from  perdition, 
Ireland  may  be  lost,  England  broken  down, 
and  the  Protestant  Church,  with  all  its  deans, 
prebendaries,  Percevals  and  Rennels,  be  swept 
into  the  ▼ortex  of  obUrion. 

Do  not,  I  beseech  yon,  ever  mention  to  me 
again  the  name  of  Dr.  Dnigenan.  I  have  been 
m  every  comer  of  Ireland,  and  have  studied 
na  present  strength  and  condition  with  no 
common  labour.  Be  assured  Ireland  does  not 
contain  at  this  moment  less  than  ilve  millions 
of  people.  There  were  returned  in  the  year 
1791  to  the  hearth  tax  701,000  houses,  and 
there  is  no  kind  of  question  that  there  were 
about  60,000  houses  omitted  in  that  return. 
Takings  however,  only  the  number  returned 
for  the  tax,  and  allowing  the  average  of  six  to 
a  house  (a  very  small  average  for  a  potato-fed 
people),  tiiis  brings  the  population  to  4,200,000 
people,  in  the  year  1791 ;  and  it  can  be  shown 
from  the  clearest  evidence,  (and  Mr.  Ne wen- 
ham  in  his  book  shows  it,)  that  Ireland  for  the 
last  fifty  years  has  increased  in  its  population 
It  the  rate  of  60  or  60,000  per  annum ;  which 
leaves  the  present  population  of  Ireland  at 
about  five  millions,  alter  every  possible  deduc* 
tioa  for  exiatmg  evramutamcUf  jtut  and  nectttory 
wart,  monatroug  and  unnatural  rebeUiont,  and  all 
other  sources  of  human  destruction.  Of  this 
population,  two  out  of  ten  are  Protestants ;  and 
the  half  of  the  Protestant  population  are  dis- 
senters, and  as  inimical  to  the  cliurch  as  the 
Catholics  themselves.  In  this  state  of  things, 
thnmb-screws  and  whipping — admirable  en- 
gines of  policy,  as  they  must  be  considered  to 
be— will  not  ultimately  avail.  The  Catholics 
will  hang  over  you ;  they  will  watch  for  the 
moment;  and  compel  jdvl  hereafter  to  give 
them  tea  times  as  much,  against  your  will,  as 
they  would  now  be  contented  with,  if  it  was 
volotttarily  surrendered.  Remember  what  hap- 
pened in  the  American  war:  when  Ireland 
compelled  you  to  give  her  every  thing  she 
askeid,  and  to  renounce,  in  the  most  explicit 
manner,  your  claim  of  sovereignty  over  her. 
God  Almighty  grant  the  folly  of  these  present 
men  may  not  bring  on  such  another  crisis  of 
public  affairs ! 

What  are  your  dangers  which  threaten  the 
establishment  1— Reduce  this  declamation  to  a 
point,  and  let  us  understand  what  you  mean. 
The  most  ample  allowance  does  not  calculate 
that  there  would  be  more  than  twenty  mem- 
bers who  were  Roman  Catholics  in  one  house, 
and  ten  in  the  other,  if  the  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion were  carried  into  effect  Do  you  mean 
that  these  thirty  members  would  bring  in  a  bill 
to  take  away  the  tithes  from  the  Protestant, 
and  to  pay  diem  to  the  Catholic  clergy  1  Do 
nni  mean  that  a  Catholic  general  would  march 
bis  army  into  the  House  of  Commons  and 
purge  it  of  Mr.  Perceval  and  Mr.  Duigenan ! 
or,  that  the  theological  writers  would  become 
all  of  a  sudden  more  acute  and  more  learned, 
if  the  present  civil  incapacities  were  removed  t 
Do  you  fear  for  your  tithes,  or  your  doctrines, 
er  your  person,  or  the  English  constitution  ? 
Every  fear,  taken  separately,  is  so  glapngly 
^isurd.  that  no  man  has  fb<»  folly  or  the  bold- 


ness to  state  it  Every  one  conceals  his  igno- 
rance, or  his  baseness,  in  a  stupid  general 
panic,  whioh,  when  called  on,  he  is  utterlv 
incapable  of  explaining.  Whatever  yon  think 
of  the  Catholics,  there  they  are — you  cannot 
get  rid  of  them ;  your  alternative  is,  to  give  ^ 
them  a  lawful  place  for  stating  their  griev* ' 
ances,  or  an  unlawful  one :  if  you  do  not  admit 
them  to  the  House  of  Commons,  they  will  hold 
their  Parliament  in  Potato-place,  Dublin,  and 
be  ten  times  as  violent  and  inflammatory  as 
they  would  be  in  Westminster.  Nothing  would 
give  me  such  an  idea  of  security,  as  to  see 
twenty  or  thirty  Catholic  gentlemen  in  Parlia* 
ment,  looked  upon  by  all  the  Catholics  ir  ihfi 
fair  and  proper  organ  of  their  party.  I  (he  uld 
have  thought  it  the  height  of  good  fortune  ihsA 
such  a  wish  existed  on  their  part,  and  the  very 
essence  of  madness  and  ignorance  to  reject  it. 
Can  you  murder  the  Catholics  1-^Can  you 
neglect  themi  They  are  too  numerous  for 
both  these  expedients.  What  remains  to  be 
done  is  obvious  to  every  human  being — but  to 
that  man  who,  instead  of  being  a  Methodist 
preacher,  is,  for  the  curse  of  us,  and  our 
children,  and  for  the  ruin  of  Troy,  and  the 
misery  of  good  old  Priam  and  his  sons,  become 
a  legislator  and  a  politician. 

A  distinction,  I  perceive,  is  taken,  by  one 
of  the  most  feeble  noblemen  in  Great  Britain, 
betweeu  persecution  and  the  deprivation  of 
political  power;  whereas,  there  is  no  more 
distinction  between  these  two  things  than 
there  is  between  him  who  makes  the  distinc- 
tion and  a  booby.  If  I  strip  off  the  relic-co- 
vered jacket  of  a  Catholic,  and  give  him 
twenty  stripes  ....  I  persecute ;  if  I  say,  every 
body  in  the  town  where  you  live  shall  be  a 
candidate  for  lucrative  and  honourable  offices, 
but  you  who  are  a  Catholic  ....  I  do  not  per- 
secute ! — What  barbarous  nonsense  is  this !  as 
if  degradation  was  not  as  great  an  evil  as 
bodily  pain,  or  as  severe  poverty ;  as  if  I  could 
not  be  as  gre^  a  tyrant  by  saying,  You  shall 
not  enjoy— as  by  saying.  You  shall  suffer. 
The  English,  I  believe,  are  as  truly  religious 
as  any  nation  in  Europe ;  I  know  no  greater 
blessing ;  but  it  carries  with  it  this  evil  in  its 
train,  that  any  villain  who  will  bawl  out  "  The 
church  i$  in  danger  I"  may  get  a  place,  and  a 
good  pension;  and  that  any  administration 
who  will  do  the  same  thing  may  bring  a  set  of 
men  into  power  who,  at«  moment  of  stationary 
and  passive  piety,  would  be  hooted  by  the  very 
boys  in  the  streets.  But  it  is  not  all  religion; 
it  is,  in  great  part,  that  narrow  and  exclusive 
spirit  which  delights  to  keep  the  common 
blessings  of  sun,  and  air,  and  freedom  from 
other  human  beings.  ^Your  religion  has 
always  been  degraded;  you  are  in  the  dust, 
and  I  will  take  care  you  never  rise  again.  I 
should  enjoy  less  the  possession  of  an  earthly 
good,  by  every  additional  person  to  whom  it 
was  extended.  You  may  not  be  aware  of  it 
yourself,  most  reverend  Abraham,  but  you 
deny  their  freedom  to  the  Catholics  upon  the 
same  principle  that  Sarah  your  wife  refuses 
to  give  the  receipt  for  a  ham  oi  a  gooseberr^ 
dumpling ;  she  values  her  receipts,  not  because 
they  secure  to  her  a  certain  flavour,  put  be* 
cause  they  remind  her  that  her  ncigbbnan 
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feeling  hnghable  in  a  priestess, 
shameful  in  a  priest;  venial  when  it  withhoMs 
the  blessings  of  a  ham,  tyrannical  and  exe- 
crable when  it  narrowd  the  boon  of  religions 
freedom. 

You  spend  a  great  deal  of  ink  about  the 
ebaracter  of  thepresent  prime^ninister.  Grant 
you  all  that  you  write ;  I  say»  I  fear  he  will 
ruin  Ireland,  and  pursue  a  line  of  policy  de- 
structive  to  the  true  interest  of  his  country ; 
and  then  you  tell  me,  he  is  fiuthful  to  Mrs. 
Pereeral,  and  kind  to  the  Master  Percevals  I 
These  are,  nndoubtedly,  the  first  qualifications 
to  be  looked  to  in  a  time  of  the  most  serious 
public  danger;  but  somehow  or  another  (if 
public  and  prirate  yirtues  must  always  be  in- 
compatible), I  should  prefer  that  he  destroyed 
the  domestic  happiness  of  Wood  or  Cockell, 
owed  for  the  veal  of  the  preceding  year,  whip- 
ped his  boys,  and  saved  his  country. 

The  late  adnunistralion  did  not  do  right; 
they  did  not  build  ^eir  measures  upon  the 
solid  basis  of  facts.    They  should  have  caused 
several  Catholics  to  have  been  dissected  ailer 
death  by  surgeons  of  either  religion ;  and  the 
report  to  have  been  published  with  accompa- 
njring  plates.    If  the  viscera,  and  other  organs 
of  life,  had  been  found  to  be  the  same  as  in 
Protestant  bodies;  if  the  provision  of  nerves, 
arteries,  cerebrum,  and  cerebellum,  had  been 
the  same  as  we  are  provided  with,  or  as  the 
dissenters  are  now  known  to  possess;  then, 
indeed,  they  might  have  met  Mr.  Perceval 
upon  a  proud  eminence,  and  convinced  the 
country  at  large  of  the  strong  probability  that 
the  Catiiolics  are  reaUy  human  creatures,  en- 
dowed with  the  feelings  of  men,  and  entitled  to 
all  their  rights.    But  instead  of  this  wise  and 
prudent  measure,  Lord  Howick,  with  his  usual 
precipitatioD,  brings  forward  a  bUl  in  their 
favour,  without  offering  the  slightest  proof  to 
ihe  country  that  they  were  any  thing  more  than 
horses  and  oxen.    The  person  who  shows  the 
lama  at  the  comer  of  Piccadilly  has  the  pre- 
caution to  write  xi^--JtUowed  6y  £&  Joseph  Bank$ 
to  be  a  reak  quadntped:  so  his  lordship  might 
have  said— y^UmoeJ  6y  tht  Benth  of  Bukop%  to  be 
real  human  creatures  ....  I  could  write  you 
twenty  letters  upon  this  subject:  but  I  am  tired, 
and  so  J  suppose  are  you.    Our  friendship  is 
now  of  forty  years'  striding ;  you  know  me  to 
be  a  truly  retigious  man ;  but  I  shudder  to  see 
religion  treat«l  like  a  cockade,  or  a  pint  of 
beer,  and  made  the  instrument  of  a  party,    I 
love  the  king,  but  I  love  the  people  as  well  as 
the  king;  and  if  I  am  sorry  to  see  his  old  age 
molested,  I  am  much  more  sorry  to  see  four 
millions  of  Catholics  baffled  in  their  just  ex- 
pectations.    If  I  love  Lord  Grenville,  and 
Lord  Howick,  it  is  because  they  love  their 
eountry;  if  I  abhor  •••••♦,  it  is  because  I 
know  there  is  but  one  man  among  them  who 
is  not  laughing  at  the  enormous  folly  and  cre- 
dulity of  the  country,  and  that  he  is  an  ignorant 
and  mischievous  bigot    As  for  the  light  and 
frivolous  jester,  of  whom  it  is  your  misfortune 

o  tliink  so  highly,  learn,  my  dear  Abraham, 

hat  this  political  Killigrew,  just  before  the 
<»reaking-up  of  the  last  administration,  was  in 
•ustual  treaty  with  them  for  a  place ;  and  if  they 
had  survived    twenty-four  hours  longer,  he 


would  have  been  now  declaiming  against  the 
cry  of  No  Popexy !  instead  of  inflaming  itr* 
With  this  practical  ccmment  on  the  bawnfa 
of  human  nature,  I  kid  you  adieu ! 


LETTER  in. 

All  that  I  hare  so  often  told  yon,  Mr.  Ab*^ 
ham  Plyn^y,  is  now  come  to  pas&  Tfat 
Scythians,  in  whom  yov  and  the  neighboiiriog 
country  gentlemen  placed  such  confideBee,aie 
smitten  hip  and  thigh;  their  BesiiiagseB pat 
to  open  shame;  their  magazines  of  train  oil 
intercepted,  and  we  are  waking  iroHi  oar  dis* 
gracefhl  drunkenness  to  all  the  horrors  of  Mr. 
Perceval  and  Mr.  Canning  ....  We  shall 
now  see  if  a  nation  is  to  be  saved  by  sehoel- 
boy  jokes  and  doggerel  rhymes,  by  afioatiif 
petulance,  and  by  the  tones  and  gestieulatuas 
of  Mr.  Pitt  But  these  arc  not  all  the  anxiha^ 
ries  on  which  we  have  to  depend  ;  to  these  bis 
colleague  will  add  the  strictest  attention  to  tbe 
smaller  parts  of  ecclesiastical  govenmcBt,  ts 
hassocks,  to  psalters,  and  to  snrpliees;  is  tbc 
last  agonies  of  England,  he  will  bring  in  abiU 
to  regulate  Easter-offerings ;  and  he  will  a^! 
the  stipends  of  curates,*  when  the  fla^  of 
France  is  unfuriedon  the  hills  of  Kent  Wbai> 
ever  can  be  done  by  very  mistaken  notions  of 
the  piety  of  a  Christian,  and  by  very  wietebed 
imitation  of  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Pitt,  will  be 
done  by  these  two  gentlemen.  After  all,  if 
they  both  really  were  what  they  both  either 
wish  to  be  or  wish  to  be  thon^t;  if  dbe  om 
were  an  enlightened  Christian,  who  drew  finoo 
the  Gospel  the  toleration,  the  charity,  and  tiie 
sweetness  which  it  contains;  and  if  theo&fr 
really  possessed  any  portion  of  the  great  aa- 
derstandingof  his  Nisus  who  guarded  him  torn 
the  weapons  of  the  whigs,  I  shonid  stii  doobi 
if  they  could  save  us.  But  I  am  sure  we  aie 
not  to  be  saved  by  religiooa  hatred,  and  bf  i^ 
ligious  trilling;  by  any  psalmody,  bovcrer 
sweet ;  or  by  any  persccutioB,  however  dnrp: 
I  am  certain  the  sounds  of  Mr.  Pitt's  voice,  aad 
the  measure  of  his  tones,  and  the  moveiaeai 
of  his  arms,  will  do  nothing  for  us ;  when  these 
tones,  and  movements,  and  voice  bring  a& 
always  declamation  without  sense  or  koov- 
ledge,  and  ridicule  withoot  good  hamour  or 
conciliation.  Oh,  Mr.  Plymley,  Mr.  Plymleff 
this  never  will  do.  Mrs.  Abniham  Plyalcr, 
my  sister,  will  be  led  away  captive  by  u 
amorous  Gaul ;  and  Joel  Plymley^  yoar  first- 
born, will  be  a  French  drummer. 

Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,  seems  to  be  a  ^ 
verb  which  applies  to  enemies  as*  well  as 
friends.  Because  the  French  army  was  u> 
longer  seen  from  the  cliffs  of  Dover;  beeaase 
the  sound  of  cannon  was  no  longer  heard  hf 
the  debauched  London  bathers  on  the  dosei 
coast ;  because  the  Mormng  Poet  no  longer  fiieil 
the  invasion  sometimes  for  Monday,  aometiaes 
for  Tuesday,  sometimes  (positive)^  fior  the  last 
time  of  invading)  on  Saturday;  beeause  all 
these  causes  of  terror  were  suspended,  too 


•  The  reTcrend  the  chancellor  of  the  exchecroer  Ib^ 
•Ince  this  was  written,  found  thne,  in  ibe  heat  of  the  i 
aioD,  to  write  a  book  on  the  atipeadi  of  caimtes. 
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eooe«ived  Cfce  power  of  Bonaparte  to  be  at  an 
end,  and  were  setting  off  for  raris,  with  Lord 
Hawkesbury  the  conqueror^-»This  is  precisely 
the  method  in  which  the  English  have  acted 
doring  the  whole  of  the  revolutionary  war.  If 
Austria  or  Prussia  armed,  doctors  of  divinity 
immediately  printed  those  passages  out  of 
Habakkuk,  in  which  the  destructian  of  the 
ttsucper  by  General  Mack,  and  the  Duke  of 
B :  HAS  wick,  are  so  clearly  predicted.  If  Bona- 
parte halted,  there  was  a  mutiny,  or  a  dysen- 
tery. If  any  one  of  his  generals  were  eaten 
ap'by  the  light  troops  of  Russia,  and  picked 
(as  Uieir  manner  is)  to  the  bone,  the  sanguine 
spirit  of  this  country  displayed  itself  in  all  its 
l^ry*  What  scenes  of  infamy  did  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  lay  open  to  our 
astonished  eyes :  tradesmen's  daughters  danc- 
ing ;  pots  of  beer  carried  out  between  the  first 
and  second  lesson ;  and  dark  and  distant  ru- 
mours of  indecent  prints.  Clouds  of  Mr. 
Canning's  cousins  arrived  by  the  waggon;  all 
the  contractors  left  their  cards  with  Mr. Rose; 
and  CTeiy  plunderer  of  the  public  crawled  out 
of  his  hole,  like  slttgs  and  grubs,  and  worms, 
ailer  a  shower  of  rain. 

If  my  voice  could  have  been  heard  at  the 
late  changes,  I  should  have  said,  ** Gently; 
patience;  stop  a  liule;  the  time  is  not  yet 
come  ;  the  mud  of  Poland  will  harden,  and  the 
bowels  of  the  French  grenadiers  will  recover 
their  tone.  When  honesty,  good  sense,  and 
liberality  have  extricated  you  out  of  your  pre- 
sent embarrassment,  then  dismiss  them  as  a 
matter  of  course;  but  you  cannot  spare  them 
just  now;  don't  be  in  too  great  a  hurry,  or 
Uiere  will  be  no  monarch  to  flatter,  and  no 
country  to  pillage ;  only  submit  for  a  little  time 
lobe  respected  abroad;  overlook  the  painful 
absence  of  the  tax-gatherer  for  a  few  years ; 
bear  up  nobly  under  the  increase  of  freedom 
and  of  liberal  policy  for  a  little  time,  and  I 
promise  you,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period, 
you  shall  be  plundered,  insulted,  disgraced, 
and  restrained  to  your  heart's  content.  Do 
not  imagine  I  have  any  intention  of  putting 
serviliQr  and  canting  hypocrisy  permanently 
oat  of  place,  or  of  filling  up  wiUi  courage  and 
sense  those  offices  which  naturally  devolve 
upon  decorous  imbecility  and  inflexible  cun- 
ning; give  us  only  a  little  time  to  keep  off  the 
bussars  of  France,  and  then  the  jobbers  and 
jesters  shall  return  to  their  birth-right,  and 
public  virtue  be  called  by  its  old  name  of 
unaticism."*  Such  is  the  advice  I  would  have 
offered  to  my  infatuated  countrymen;  but  it 
rained  very  hard  in  November,  Brother  Abra- 
ham, and  the  bowels  of  our  enemies  were 
loosened,  and  we  put  our  trust  in  while  fluxes, 
and  wet  mud;  and  there  is  nothing  now  to 
oppose  to  the  conqueror  of  the  world,  but  a 


•  T\yi  Im  Ur.  Canning's  term  for  the  detealon  of  public 
i  a  term  invented  by  him,  and  adopted  by  that 


>  auasH*  who  is  always  frlnnlnf  at  his  heels.— 
Natura  deacands  down  to  inSalte  smallnesa.  Mr.  Caa- 
■ing  baa  Ills  parasites ;  and  If  you  take  a  large  bvzxlnf 
MiM-bMtle  flr,  end  look  at  It  In  a  microscope,  tou  mey 
see  90  or  80  little  ugly  inseeu  eiawllng  about  It,  which 
doubcteae  think  their  fly  to  be  the  bluest,  grandest,  mer- 
rteat,  iDoet  Important  enlmal  In  the  universe,  end  are 
eonrU'ced  the  world  would  be  et  an  end  if  it  eeaeed  to 


small  table  wit,  and  die  sallow  surveyor  of  the 
meltings. 

You  ask  me,  if  I  think  it  possible  for  thif 
country  to  survive  the  recent  misfortune«i  of 
Europe  1—1  answer  yon  without  the  slighte^i 
degree  of  hesitation,  that,  if  Bonaparte  li>e«- 
and  a  great  deal  is  not  immediately  done  for 
the  conciliation  of  the  Catholics,  it  does  seem 
to  me  absolutely  impossible  but  that  we  mu9i 
perish ;  and  take  this  with  you,  that  we  shall 
perish  without  exciting  the  slightest  feeling  of 
present  or  future  compassion,  but  fall  amidst 
the  hoocings  and  revilings  of  Europe,  as  a  na- 
tion of  blockheads,  Methodists,  and  old  wcmen. 
If  there  were  any  great  scenery,  any  heroic 
feelings,  any  blaxe  of  ancient  virtue,  any  exalt- 
ed death,  any  termination  ^of  England  that 
would  be  ever  remembered,  ever  honoured  in 
that  western  world,  where  liberty  is  now  retir- 
ing, conquest  would  be  more  tolerable,  and 
ruin  more  sweet ;  but  it  is  doubly  miserable  to 
become  slaves  abroad,  because  we  would  be 
tyrants  at  home;  to  persecute,  when  we  are 
contending  against  persecution ;  and  to  perish, 
because  we  have  raised  up  worse  enemies 
within,  from  our  own  bigotry,  than  we  are  ex- 
posed to  without  from  the  unprincipled  ambi- 
tion of  Prance.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  silly  and 
afilicting  spectacle  to  rage  at  such  a  moment 
against  our  own  kindred  and  our  own  blood ; 
to  tell  them  they  cannot  be  honourable  in  war, 
because  they  are  conscientious  in  religion ;  to 
stipulate  (at  the  very  moment  when  we  should 
buy  their  hearts  and  swords  at  any  price)  that 
they  must  hold  up  the  right  hand  in  prayer,  and 
not  the  left ;  and  adore  one  common  God,  by 
turning  to  the  east  rather  than  to  the  west 

What  is  it  the  Catholics  ask  of  you  t  Do 
not  exclude  us  from  the  honours  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  state,  because  we  worship  God  in 
one  way,  and  yon  worshi)>  him  in  another^— in  a 
period  of  the  deepest  peace,  and  the  fattest  pros- 
perity, this  would  be  a  fair  request ;  it  should 
be  granted,  if  Lord  Hawkesbury  bad  reached 
Paris,  if  Mr.  Canning's  interpreter  had  tbreatp 
ened  the  Senate  in  an  opening  speech,  or  Mr. 
Perceval  explained  to  them  the  improvements 
he  meant  to  introduce  into  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion ;  but  to  deny  the  Irish  this  justice  now,^ 
in  the  present  state  of  Europe,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer months,  just  as  the  season  for  destroying 
kingdoms  is  coming  on, is  (beloved  Abraham), 
whatever  you  may  think  of  it,  little  short  of 
positive  insanity. 

Here  is  a  frigate  attacked  by  a  corsair  of  im- 
mense strength  and  size,  rigging  cut,  masts  in 
danger  of  coming  by  the  bosid,  four  foot  water 
in  the  hold,  men  dropping  off  very  fast;  in  this 
dreadful  situation  how  do  you  think  the  captain 
acts  (whose  name  shall  be  Perceval)  1  He 
calls  all  hands  upon  deck;  talks  to  them  of 
king,  country,  glory,  sweethearts,  gin,  French 
prison,  wooden  shoes,  old  England,  and  heart* 
of  oak ;  they  give  three  cheers,  rush  to  thei 
guns,  and,  afler  a  tremendous  conflict,  succeed 
in  beating  off  the  enemy.  Not  a  syllable  of  all 
this ;  this  is  not  the  manner  in  which  the  hon- 
ourable commander  goes  to  work;  the  flrsi 
thing  he  does  is  to  secure  20  or  80  of  his  prime 
sailors  who  happen  to  be  Catholics,  to  clap 


us 
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them  in  irons,  ana  set  oyer  them  a  gaard  of  as 
maDjr  Protestants ;  having  taken  this  admirable 
method  of  defending  himself  against  his  infidel 
opponents,  he  goes  upon  deck,  reminds  the  sail- 
ors, in  a  very  bitter  harangue,  that  they  are  of 
diflerent  religions ;  exhorts  Uie  Episcopal  gun- 
ner not  to  trust  to  the  Presbyterian  quarter-mas- 
ter; issues  positive  orders  that  the  Catholics 
should  be  fired  at  upon  the  first  appearance  of 
discontent;  rushes  through  blood  and  brains,  ex- 
amining his  men  in  the  catechism  and  89  Arti- 
cles, and  positively  forbids  every  one  to  spunge 
or  ram  who  has  not  taken  the  sacrament  ac- 
cording to  the  Church  of  England.  Was  it 
right  to  take  out  a  captain  made  of  excellent 
British  stuff,  and  to  put  in  such  a  man  as  this  ? 
Is  not  he  more  like  a  parson,  or  a  talking  law- 
yer, than  a  thorough-bred  seaman?  And  built 
as  she  is  of  heart  of  oak,  and  admirably 
manned,  is  it  possible,  with  such  a  captain,  to 
save  this  ship  from  going  to  the  bottom  1 

You  have  an  argument,  I  perceive,  in  com- 
mon with  many  others,  against  the  Catholics, 
that  their  demands  complied  with  would  only 
lead  to  farther  exactions,  and  that  it  is  better  to 
resist  them  now,  before  any  thing  is  conceded, 
than  hereaAer,  when  it  is  found  that  all  conces- 
sions are  in  vain.  I  wish  tlie  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  who  uses  this  reasoning  to  exclude 
others  from  their  just  rights,  had  tried  its  effica- 
cy, not  by  his  understanding,  but  by  (what  are 
full  of  much  better  things)  his  pockets.  Sup- 
pose the  person  to  whom  he  applied  for  the 
meltings  had  withstood  every  plea  of  wife  and 
fourteen  children,  no  business,  and  good  cha- 
racter, and  refused  him  this  paltry  little  office, 
because  he  might  hereaAer  attempt  to  get  hold 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  for 
life ;  would  not  Mr.  Perceval  have  contended 
eagerly  against  the  injustice  of  refusing  mode- 
rate requests,  because  immoderate  ones  may 
hereafter  be  made  1  Would  he  not  have  said, 
(and  said  truly,)  leave  such  exorbitant  attempts 
as  these  to  the  general  indignation  of  the  Com- 
mons, who  will  take  care  to  defeat  them  when 
they  do  occur ;  but  do  not  refuse  me  the  irons, 
and  the  meltings  now,  because  I  may  totally 
lose  sight  of  all  moderation  hereaAer.  Leave 
hereaAer  to  the  spirit  and  the  wisdom  of  here- 
after ;  and  do  not  be  niggardly  now,  from  the 
apprehension  that  men  as  wise  as  you  should 
be  profuse  in  times  to  come. 

You  forget,  Brother  Abraham,  that  it  is  a 
vast  art  (where  quarrels  cannot  be  avoided^  to 
turn  the  public  opinion  in  your  favour  ana  to 
the  prejudice  of  your  enemy;  a  vast  privilege 
to  feel  that  you  are  in  the  right,  and  to  make 
him  feel  that  he  is  in  the  wrong :  a  privilege 
which  makes  you  more  than  a  man,  and  your 
antagonist  less ;  and  oAen  secures  victory,  by 
convincing  him  who  contends,  that  he  must 
submit  to  injustice  if  he  submits  to  defeat 
Open  every  rank  in  the  army  and  navy  to  the 
Catholic ;  let  him  purchase  at  the  same  price 
as  the  Protestant  (if  either  Catholic  or  Protest- 
ant can  purchase  such  refined  pleasures)  the 
privilege  of  hearing  Lord  Castlereagh  speak 
f wT  three  hours ;  keep  his  clergy  from  starving, 
»oAen  some  of  the  most  odious  powers  of  the  tith- 
Mg-man,  and  you  will  for  ever  lay  this  formi- 
Jabie  question  to  rest    But  if  I  am  wrong,  and 


you  must  quarrel  at  ]ast.qu8nel  upon  justradier 
than  unjust  grounds ;  divide  the  CaUiolic,  and 
unite  the  Protestant ;  be  just,  and  your  own  ex- 
ertions will  be  more  formidable  and  their  exer- 
tions less  formidable ;  be  just,  and  you  will  take 
away  from  their  party  all  the  best  and  wisest 
nnderstandings  of  both  persuasions,  and  kait 
them  firmly  to  your  own  cause.  "Thrice  is 
he  armed  who  has  his  quarrel  justf  and  lea 
times  as  much  may  he  be  taxed.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  any  war,  however  destitute  of  connoB 
sense,  every  mob  will  roar,  and  every  lord  of 
the  bedchamber  address;  but  if  yon  are  en- 
gaged in  a  war  that  is  to  last  for  years,  and  to 
require  important  sacrifices,  take  care  to  make 
the  justice  of  your  case  so  clear  and  so  obnoos, 
that  it  cannot  be  mistaken  by  the  most  itliterate 
country  gentleman  who  rides  die  earth.  No- 
thing, in  fact,  can  be  so  grossly  absuid  as  the 
argument  which  says,  I  will  deny  justice  to 
you  now,  because  I  suspect  future  injustice 
from  you.  At  this  rate,  you  may  lock  a  maa 
up  in  your  stable,  and  refuse  to  let  him  out  be- 
cause you  suspect  that  he  has  an  intention,  at 
some  future  period,  of  robbing  your  hea-roosL 
You  may  horsewhip  him  at  Lady-day,  beeanse 
yon  believe  he  will  affront  you  at  M idsumnicr. 
You  may  commit  a  greater  evil,  to  guard 
against  a  less,  which  is  merely  contingent,  and 
may  never  happen.  You  may  do  what  joa 
have  done  a  cenmry  ago  in  Ireland,  made  die 
Catholics  worse  than  Helots,  because  you  sii»> 
pected  that  they  might  hereafter  aspire  to  be 
more  than  fellow-citizens ;  rendering  their  sof- 
ferings  certain  from  your  jealousy,  while  yonn 
were  only  doubtful  from  their  ambition;  an  ain- 
bition  sure  to  be  excited  by  the  very  measuits 
which  were  taken  to  prevent  it 

The  physical  strength  of  the  Catholics  viD 
not  be  greater  because  you  give  them  a  share 
of  political  power.  You  may,  by  these  meass, 
turn  rebels  into  friends ;  but  I  do  not  see  bov 
yon  make  rebels  more  formidable.  If  they 
taste  of  the  honey  of  lawful  power,  tbcy  will 
love  the  hive  from  whence  they  procure  it;  if 
they  will  struggle  with  us  like  men  in  the  sane 
state  for  civil  influence,  we  are  safe.  All  that  I 
dread  is,  the  physical  strength  of  four  millioat 
of  men  combined  with  an  invading  French 
army.  If  yon  are  to  quarrel  at  last  with  ibis 
enormous  population,  still  put  it  off  as  long  as 
you  can ;  you  must  gain,  and  cannot  lose,  by 
the  delay.  The  state  of  Europe  cannot  be 
worse;  the  conviction  which  the  Cathohcf 
entertain  of  your  tyranny  and  injustice  canoot 
be  more  alarming,  nor  the  opinions  of  yosr 
own  people  more  divided.  Time,  which  pro- 
duces such  effect  upon  brass  and  marble,  mar 
inspire  one  minister  with  modesty,  and  anoth« 
with  compassion ;  every  circumstance  may  be 
better;  some  certainly  will  be  so,  none  can  be 
worse ;  and,  aAer  all,  the  evil  may  never  happea. 

You  have  got  hold,  I  perceive,  of  all  the  yoK 
gar  English  stories  respecting  the  herediouy 
transmission  of  forfeited  property,  and  scrioas- 
ly  believe  that  every  Catholic  beggar  wears 
the  terriers  of  his  father's  land  next  his  skio, 
and  is  only  waiting  for  better  times  to  cut  the 
throat  of  the  Protestant  professor,  and  get 
drunk  in  the  hall  of  his  ancestors.  There  is 
one  irresistible  answer  to  this  mistake,  aad 
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that  is,  that  the  forfeited  lands  are  purchased 
iadiscriminately  by  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
and  that  the  Catholic  purchaser  never  objects 
to  sach  a  title.  Now  the  land  (so  purchased 
by  a  Catholic)  is  either  his  own  family  estate, 
or  it  is  not.  If  it  is,  you  suppose  him  so  desi- 
rous of  coming  into  possession,  that  he  resorts 
to  the  double  method  of  rebellion  and  purchase ; 
if  it  is  not  his  own  family  estate  of  which  be 
Iwcomes  the  purchaser,  you  suppose  him  first 
to  purchase,  then  to  rebel,  in  order  to  defeat  the 
parchase.  These  things  may  happen  in  Ire- 
land; but  it  is  totally  impossible  they  can  hap- 
pen anywhere  else.  In  fact,  what  land  can  any 
roan  of  any  sect  purchase  in  Ireland,  but  for- 
feited property  1  In  all  other  oppressed  coun- 
tries which  I  have  ever  heard  or,  the  rapacity 
of  the  conqueror  was  bounded  by  the  territorial 
limits  in  which  the  objects  of  his  avarice  were 
contained ;  but  Ireland  has  been  actually  con- 
fiscated twice  over,  as  a  cat  is  twice  killed  by 
a  wicked  parish-boy. 

I  admit  there  is  a  vast  luxury  in  selecting  a 
particular  set  of  Christians,  and  in  worrying 
them  as  a  boy  worries  a  puppy  dog;  it  is  an 
amosement  in  which  all  the  young  English 
are  brought  up  from  their  earliest  days.  I  like 
the  idea  of  saying  to  men  who  use  a  different 
hassock  from  me,  that  till  they  change  their 
hassock,  they  shall  never  be  colonels,  alder- 
meQ,or  Parluiment-men.  While  I  am  gratify- 
ing my  personal  insolence  respecting  religious 
rorms,  I  fondle  myself  into  an  idea  that  I  am 
religious,  and  that  I  am  doing  my  duty  in  the 
most  exemplary  (as  I  certainly  am  in  the  most 
easy)  way.  But  then,  my  good  Abraham,  this 
sporC  admirable  as  it  is,  is  become,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Catholics,  a  little  dangerous ;  and 
if  we  are  not  extremely  careful  in  taking  the 
amusement,  we  shall  tumble  into  the  holy 
water,  and  be  drowned.  As  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  your  idea  of  an  established  church  to 
hare  somebody  to  worry  and  torment,  suppose 
ve  were  to  select  for  this  purpose  William 
Wilbeiforce,  Esq^  and  the  patent  Christians 
of  Ciapham.  We  shall  by  this  expedient  en- 
joy the  same  opportunity  for  cruelty  and  in- 
justice, without  being  exposed  to  the  same 
risks;  we  will  compel  them  to  abjure  vital 
clergymen  by  a  public  test,  to  deny  that  the 
said  William  Wilberforce  has  any  power  of 
working  miracles,  touching  for  barrenness  or 
any  other  infirmity,  or  that  he  is  endowed  with 
uy  preternatural  gift  whatever.  We  will 
swear  them  to  the  doctrine  of  good  works, 
compel  them  to  preach  common  sense,  and  to 
hear  it ;  to  frequent  bishops,  deans,  and  other 
high  churchmen ;  and  to  appear  (once  in  the 
quarter  at  the  least)  at  some  melodrame,  opera, 
pantomime,  or  other  light  scenical  representa- 
tion; in  short,  we  will  gratify  the  love  of  inso- 
lence and  power;  we  will  enjoy  the  old  orthodox 
sport  of  witnessing  the  impotent  anger  of  men 
compelled  to  submit  to  civil  degradation,  or  to 
sacrifice  their  notions  of  truth  to  ours.  And 
all  this  we  may  do  without  the  slightest  risk, 
because 'their  numbers  are  (as  yet)  not  very 
considerable.  Cruelty  and  injustice  must,  of 
course,  exist;  but  why  connect  them  with 
danger  1  Why  torture  a  bull-dog  when  you 
can  get  a  frog  oi  a  rabbit?    I  am  sure  my 


proposal  will  meet  with  the  most  universal 
approbation.  Do  not  be  apprehensive  of  any 
opposition  from  ministers.  If  it  is  a  case  of 
hatred,  we  are  sure  that  one  man  will  defend 
it  by  the  Gospel ;  if  it  abridges  human  free- 
dom, we  know  that  another  will  find  precedents 
for  it  in  the  Revolution. 

In  the  name  of  Heaven,  what  are  we  to  gain 
by  sufiering  Ireland  to  be  rdde  by  that  faction 
which  now  predominates  over  it?  Why  are 
we  to  endanger  our  own  church  and  state,  not 
for  500,000  Episcopalians,  but  for  ten  or  twelve 
great  Orange  families,  who  have  been  sucking 
the  blood  of  that  country  for  these  hundred 
years  last  past?  and  the  folly  of  the  Orange- 
men*^ in  plajring  this  game  themselves,  is 
almost  as  absuid  as  ours, in  playing  it  for 
them.  They  ought  to  have  the  sense  to  see 
that  their  business  now  is  td  keep  quietly  the 
lands  and  beeves  of  which  the  fathers  of  the 
Catholics  were  robbed  in  days  of  yore ;  they 
must  give  to  their  descendants  the  sop  of 
political  power ;  by  contending  with  them  for 
names,  they  will  lose  realities,  and  be  com- 
pelled to  beg  their  potatoes  in  a  foreign  land, 
abhorred  equally  by  the  English,  who  have 
wimessed  their  oppression,  and  by  the  Catho- 
lic Irish,  who  have  smarted  under  them 


LETTER  IV. 

Thxv  comes  Mr.  Isaac  Hawkins  Brown  (the 
gentleman  who  dancedf  so  badly  at  the  court 
of  Naples),  and  asks,  if  it  is  not  an  anomaly 
to  educate  men  in  another  religion  than  your 
own?  It  certainly  is  our  duty  to  gei  rid  of 
error,  and  above  all,  of  religious  error;  but 
this  is  not  to  be  done  per  saltum,  or  the  mea- 
sure will  miscarry,  like  the  queen.  It  may  be 
very  easy  to  dance  away  the  royal  embryo  of 
a  great  kingdom;  but  Mr.  Hawkins  Brown 
must  look  before  he  leaps,  when  his  object  is 
to  crush  an  opposite  sect  in  religion;  false 
steps  aid  the  one  effect  as  much  as  they  are 
fatal  to  the  other ;  it  will  require  not  only  the 
lapse  of  Mr.  Hawkins  Brown,  but  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  before  the  absurdities  of  the  Catho- 
lic religion  are  laughed  at  as  much  as  they 
deserve  to  be;  but  surely, in  the  mean  time, 
the  Catholic  religion  is  better  than  none ;  font 
millions  of  Catholics  are  better  than  four  mil- 
lions of  wild  beasts;  two  hundred  priests, 
educated  by  our  own  government,  are  better 
than  the  same  number  educated  by  the  man 
who  means  to  destroy  us. 

The  whole  sum  now  appropriated  by  govern* 
ment  to  the  religious  education  of  four  millions 
of  Christians  is  13,000^;  a  sum  about  one 


•  Thii  remark  begins  to  be  saniibly  felt  in  Irelatd 
The  Protestents  In  Ireland  are  tux  coming  over  to  tue 
Catholic  canM. 

f  In  the  third  year  of  hie  iveaent  majesty,  and  In  the 
30th  of  hifl  own  ace,  Mr.  Isaac  IlawliinB  Brown,  then 
opon  hie  travelt,  aanced  one  evening  at  the  court  of 
Naplea.  Hie  dreia  wae  a  volcanic  sflk  with  lava  buttor... 
Whether  (a«  the  Neapolitan  wits  said)  he  had  studied 
dancing  under  St.  Vitus,  or  whether  David,  dancing  in  a 
linen  vest,  was  his  model,  Is  not  known :  but  Mr.  Brown 
danced  with  such  inconceivable  alacrity  and  vigour,  that 
he  threw  the  Queen  of  Naples  into  convulsions  of  laugh- 
ter, which  terminated  in  a  miscarriage,  and  clianged  th- 
dynasty  of  the  Neapolitan  throne. 
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hundred  times  as  large  being  appropriated  in 
the  same  country  to  about  one^eighth  part  of 
th's  number  of  Protestantsi  When  it  was 
proposed  to  raise  this  grant  from  8,000^  to 
13,0002.,  its  present  amount,  this  sum  was 
objected  to  by  that  most  indulgent  of  Chris* 
tians,  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval,  as  enonnous;  he 
himself  having  secured  for  bis  own  eating  and 
drinking,  and  the  eating  and  drinking  of  the 
Master  and  Miss  Percevals,  the  reversionary 
sum  of  21,0002.  a  year  of  the  public  money, 
and  having  just  failed  in  a  desperate  and  rapa- 
eions  attempt  to  secure  to  himself  for  life  the 
revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster ;  and  tbe 
best  of  it  is,  that  this  minister,  after  abasing 
his  predecessors  for  their  impious  bou|ity  to 
the  Cadiolics,  has  found  himself  compelled, 
from  the  apprehension  of  immediate  danger, 
to  grant  the  sum  in  question ;  thus  dissolving 
his  pearl*  in  vinegar,  and  destroyiug  all  the 
value  of  the  gift  by  the  virulence  and  reluc- 
tance with  which  it  was  granted. 

I  hear  from  some  persons  in  Parliament, 
and  from  others  in  the  sixpenny  societies  for 
debate,  a  great  deal  about  unalterable  laws 
passed  at  the  Revolution.  When  I  bear  any 
man  talk  of  an  unalterable  law,  the  only  effect 
it  produces  upon  me  is  to  convince  me  that  be 
is  an  unalterable  fool.  A  law  passed  when 
ihere  were  Germany,  Spain,  Russia,  Sweden, 
Holland,  Portugal,  and  Turkey;  when  there 
wa3  a  disputed  succession ;  when  four  or  five 
hundred  acres  were  won  and  lost  after  ten 
years'  hard  fighting;  when  armies  were  com- 
manded by  the  sons  of  kings,  and  campaigns 
passed  in  an  interchange  of  civil  letters  and 
ripe  fruit ;  and  for  these  laws,  when  tjie  whole 
state  of  the  world  is  completely  changed,  we 
are  now,  according  to  my  Lord  Hawkesbury, 
to  hold  ourselves  ready  to  perish.  It  is  no 
mean  misfortune,  in  times  like  these,  to  be 
forced  to  say  any  thing  about  such  men  as 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  and  to  be  reminded  that  we 
are  governed  by  them ;  but  as  I  am  driven  to 
it,  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  observing,  that 
the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  my  Lord  Hawkes- 
bui^  are  of  that  complexion  which  always 
shrinks  from  the  present  exercise  of  these 
virtues,  by  praising  the  splendid  examples  of 
them  in  ages  past  If  he  had  lived  at  such 
periods,  he  would  have  opposed  the  Revolution 
by  praising  the  Reformation,  and  the  Reformat 
tion  by  speaking  handsomely  of  the  crusades. 
He  gratifies  his  natural  antipathy  to  great  and 
courageous  measures,  by  playing  off  the  wis- 
dom and  courage  which  have  ceased  to  influ- 
ence human  affairs  against  that  wisdom  and 
courage  which  living  men  would  employ  for 
pi'csent  happiness.  Besides,  it  happens  un- 
fortunately fbr  the  warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  that  to  the  principal  incapacities  under 
which  the  Irish  suffer,  they  were  subjected 
after  that  great  and  glorious  revolution,  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  so  many  blessings, 
and  his  lordship  for  die  termination  of  so 
many  periods.  The  Catholics  were  not  ex- 
cluded from  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  or 
military  commands,  before  the  3d  and  4th  of 

*  Perfectly  ready  at  the  same  time  to  follow  the  other 
kalf  orcieoi«atra's  example,  and  to  ■  wallow  the  lolutlon 


William  and  Mary»  and    be  1st  and  Sd  ef 
Queen  Anne. 

If  the  great  mass  ol'  the  people,  enviioned 
as  they  are  on  every  side  with  lenkinscat, 
Percevals,  Melvilles,  and  other  perils,  were  to 
pray  for  divine  illumination  and  aid,  what 
more  could  Providence  in  its  mercy  do  thaa 
send  tiiem  the  example  of  Bcottand!  Vat 
"vrhdX  a  length  of  years  was  it  attempted  to 
compel  the  Scotch  to  change  their  lehgioB: 
horse,  foot,  artillery,  and  armed  prebendaries, 
were  sent  out  after  the  Presbyterian  paisou 
and  their  congregations.  The  Peroevab  of 
those  days  called  for  blood ;  this  call  is  Mver 
made  in  vain,  and  blood  was  shed ;  hat,  to  Ibe 
astonishment  and  horror  of  the  Pereevab  of 
those  days,  they  conld  not  introduce  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  nor  prevent  that  meca- 
physical  people  from  going  to  heaven  their 
true  way,  instead  of  our  true  way.  ¥5tfa  a 
little  oatmeal  for  food,  and  a  little  sniphnr  for 
friction,  allaying  cutaneous  irritation  with  fixe 
one  hand,  and  holding  his  Calvinistieal  creed 
in  the  other,  Sawney  ran  away  to  his  fiini^ 
hills,  sung  his  psalm  out  of  tune  his  own  way, 
and  listened  to  his  sermon  of  two  hours  kng, 
amid  the  rough  and  imposing  melanrhniy  of 
the  tallest  thistles.  But  Bawney  brought  ap 
his  tmbreeched  offspring  in  a  cordial  hatred 
of  his  oppressors;  and  Scotland  was  as  mocfa 
a  part  of  the  weakness  of  England  then  as 
Ireland  is  at  this  moment  The  tme  amd  the 
only  remedy  was  applied;  the  Scotch  were 
soffered  to  worship  God  after  their  own  tiie- 
some  m%nner,  without  pain,  penalty,  and  px> 
vation.  No  lightnings  descended  iroBi  hea» 
ven ;  the  country  was  not  ruined ;  the  woild 
is  not  yet  come  to  an  end ;  the  dignitaries,  who 
foretold  all  these  consequences,  are  utterly 
forgotten;  and  Scotland  has  ever  since  beea 
an  increasing  source  of  strength  to  Gtcat 
Britain.  In  the  six  hundredth  year  of  oar 
empire  over  Ireland,  we  are  making  laws  ib 
transport  a  man,  if  he  is  found  out  of  iui 
house  after  eight  o'clock  at  night.  That  this  is 
necessary,  I  know  too  well;  but  tell  nae  why 
it  is  necessary  1  It  is  not  necessary  in  Greeee, 
iHiere  the  Turks  are  masters. 

Are  you  aware,  that  there  i»  at  this  naomeat 
an  universal  clamour  throughout  the  whoie 
of  Ireland  against  die  imioni  It  is  now  one 
month  since  I  retamed  from  that  countiy;  I 
have  never  seen  so  extraordinaiy,  so  alamusf^ 
and  so  rapid  a  change  in  the  sentiments  d  any 
people.  Those  who  disliked  the  union  before 
are  quite  furious  against  it  now ;  those  who 
doubted  doubt  no  more ;  those  who  were  friend* 
ly  to  it  have  exchanged  that  firiendship  for  the 
most  rooted  aversion;  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
(which  is  by  far  the  most  alarming  symptom)^ 
there  is  the  strongest  disposition  on  the  pait 
of  the  northern  £ssenters  to  unite  with  the 
Catholics,  irritated  by  the  faithless  iajustioe 
with  which  they  have  been  treated  If  this 
combination  does  take  place  (mark  what  I  say 
to  you),  you  will  have  meetings  all  ovec  lie" 
land  for  the  cry  of  No  Umom;  that  ciy  will 
spread  like  wild-fire,  and  blase  over  every  op- 
position ;  and  if  this  is  the  case,  there  is  bo 
use  in  mincing  the  matter,  Ireland  is  gone,  and 
the  death-blow  of  England  is  struck;  and  this 
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It  may  happen  mtfoitfly— before  Mr.  Can- 
ning and  Mr.  Hookham  Frere  have  turned 
Lord  Howiek's  last  speech  into  doggerel 
rhjrme;  beforo  "the  tttar  mid  dtar  rebUimu^ 
have  receiYed  another  qnarter  of  their  peih 
sio&»  or  Mr.  Perceval  conducted  the  enrates' 
salary  hill  safely  to  a  third  readinc^-^If  the 
mind  of  dM  Snglish  peofde,  cnrsed  as  they 
DOW  an  vtth  that  madness  of  religions  dis* 
sension  which  has  been  breathed  into  them  for 
the  purpose  of  private  ambition,  can  be  alamw 
ed  by  any  remembrances,  and  warned  by  any 
eventSy  ^ey  should  never  forget  how  nearly 
Ireland  was  lost  to. this  country  during  the 
American  war;  that  it  was  saved  merely  by 
the  jealousy  of  the  Protestant  Irish  towanu 
the  Catholics,  then  a  much  more  insignificant 
and  powerless  body  than  they  now  are*  The 
Oaihotie  and  the  dissenter  have  since  com* 
bined  togi^her  against  you.  Last  war,  Uie 
winds,  those  ancient  and  unsnbsidized  allies 
of  England ;  the  winds,  upon  which  English 
ministers  depend  as  much  for  saving  king- 
doms as  washerwomen  do  for  drying  clothes ; 
the  winds  stood  your  friends;  the  French 
could  only  get  into  Ireland  in  small  numbers, 
and  the  rebels  were  defeated.  Since  then,  all 
the  reeaaining  kingdoms  of  Europe  have  been 
destroyed ;  and  the  Iriah  see  that  their  national 
independence  is  gone,  without  having  received 
any  single  one  of  those  advantages  which 
they  were  taught  to  expect  from  the  sacrifice. 
AU  good  things  were  to  fiow  from  the  union ; 
they  have  none  of  them  gained  any  thing. 
Everyman's  pride  is  wounded  by  it;  no  man's 
interest  is  promoted.  In  the  seventh  year  of 
dmt  union,  four  million  Catholics,  lured  by 
sll  kinds  of  promises  to  yield  up  the  separate 
dignity  and  sovereignty  of  their  country,  are 
fbrced  to  squabble  with  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
IS^ncer  Perceval  for  five  thousand  pounds 
with  which  to  educate  their  children  in  their 
own  mode  of  worship;  he,  the  same  Mr.  Spen- 
cer, having  secured  to  his  own  Protestant 
self  a  reversionary  portion  of  the  public  mo* 
aey  amounting  to  four  times  that  sum.  A 
senior  proctor  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
die  head  of  a  house,  or  the  examining  chap- 
lain to  a  bishop,  may  believe  these  things  can 
last;  but  every  man  of  the  world,  whose  un- 
derstanding has  been  exercised  in  the  business 
of  life,  must  see  (and  see  with  a  breaking 
heart)  diat  they  will  soon  come  to  a  fearful 
termination. 

Our  conduct  to  Ireland,  during  the  whole 
ef  ttda  war,  has  been  that  of  a  man  who  sub* 
scribes  to  hospitals,  weeps  at  c^&arity  sermons, 
earries  cfut  broth  and  Uuikets  to  beggam,  and 
6ien  comes  home  and  beats  his  wife  and 
ehiidicn.  We  had  compassion  for  the  victims 
of  all  other  oppression  and  injustice,  except 
oar  own.  If  Switzerland  was  threaten^* 
away  weut  a  treasury  clerk  with  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  for  Switzerland ;  large  bags 
of  mone^  were  kept  constantly  under  sailing 
orders;  upon  the  slightest  demonstration  to- 
wards Naples,  down  went  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton upon  his  knees,  and  begged  for  the  love  of 
St.  Januarius  they  would  help  us  off  with  a 
Kttle  money ;  all  the  arts  of  Maehiavel  were 
■•sorted  to,  to  persuade  Europe  to  borrow; 


troops  were  sent  off  in  all  directions  to  save 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  world;  the  pope 
himsdf  was  guarded  by  a  regiment  of  English 
dragoons ;  if  Uie  Grand  Lama  had  been  at  hand; 
he  would  have  had  another;  every  Catholic 
olevgymaa,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
neimer  English  nor  Irish,  was  immediately 
provided  with  lodgings,  soup,  crucifix,  missal, 
chapel-beadsy  relics,  and  holy  water ;  if  Turks 
had  landed,  Turks  would  have  received  an 
order  from  the  treasury  for  coffee,  opium,  ko- 
rans,  aad  seragUos*  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
fury  of  saving  and  defending,  this  crusade  for 
conscience  and  Chriatiauity,  there  was  an  uni* 
versal  agreement  among  all  descriptions  of 
people  to  continue  eveiy  species  of  internal 
persecution ;  to  deny  at  home  every  just  right 
that  had  been  denied  before ;  (o  pummel  poor 
Dr.  Abraham  Rees  and  his  dissenters ;  and  to 
treat  the  unhappy  Catholics  of  Ireland  as  if 
their  tongues  were  mute,  their  heels  cloven, 
their  nature  brutal,  axid  designedly  subjected 
by  Providence  to  their  Orange  masters. 

How  would  my  admirable  brother,  the  Rev. 
Abraham  Plymley,  like  to  be  marched  to  a 
Catholic  chapel,  to  be  sprinkled  with  the  sanc- 
tified contents  of  a  pump,  to  hear  a  number 
of  false  quantities  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  to 
see  a  number  of  persons  occupied  in  making 
right  angles  upon  the  breast  and  forehead! 
And  if  ail  this  would  give  you  so  much  pain, 
what  right  have  you  to  march  Catholic  sol 
diers  to  a  place  of  worship  where  there  is  no 
aspersion,  no  rectangular  gestures,  and  where 
they  understand  every  woid  they  hear,  having 
first,  in  order  to  get  him  to  enlist,  made  a  so- 
lemn promise  to  the  contrary  1  Can  you  won> 
der,  after  this,  that  the  Catholic  priest  stops 
the  recruiting  in  Ireland,  as  he  is  now  doing 
to  a  most  alarming  degree? 

The  late  question  concerning  military  rank 
did  not  individually  affect  the  lowest  persons 
of  the  Catholic  persuasion;  but  do  you  ima- 
gine that  they  do  not  sympathize  with  .he 
honour  and  disgrace  of  iheix  superiors  1  Do 
you  think  that  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction 
do  not  travel  down  fh>m  Lord  Fingal  to  the 
most  potatoless  Catholic  in  Ireland,  and  that 
the  glory  or  shame  of  the  sect  is  not  felt  by 
many  more  than  these  conditions  personally 
and  corporally  affect  1  Do  yon  suppose  that 
the  detection  of  Sir  H.  M.,  and  the  disappoint* 
ment  of  Mr.  Perceval  in  the  matter  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  did  not  affect  every  dabbler  in 
public  property  1  Depend  upon  it  these  thing! 
were  felt  through  all  the  gradations  of  small 
plunderers,  down  to  him  who  filches  a  pound 
of  tobacco  ftom  the  king's  warehouses;  while, 
on  the  contraiy,  the  acquittal  of  any  noble  and 
official  thief  would  not  fail  to  diffuse  the  most 
heartfelt  satisfaction  over  the  larcenous  and 
burglarious  world.  Observe,  I  do  not  say  be- 
cause the  lower  Catholics  are  affected  by  what 
concerns  their  superiors,  that  they  are  not  af> 
fected  by  what  concerns  themselves.  There 
is  no  disguising  the  horrid  truth ;  thne  muti  be 
tome  relaxation  with  f^ptct  to  tithe:  this  is  the 
cruel  and  heart-rending  price  which  must  be 
paid  for  national  preservation.  I  feel  hor* 
little  existence  will  be  worth  having,  if  anv 
alteration,  however  slight,  is  made  in  the  pro* 
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perty  of  Irish  rectors;  I  am  conscious  bow 
much  such  changes  must  affect  the  daily  and 
hourly  comforts  of  every  Englishman ;  I  shall 
feel  too  happy  if  they  leave  Europe  tmtouehed, 
and  are  not  ultimately  fatal  to  the  destinies  of 
America;  but  I  am  madly  bent  upon  keeping 
foreign  enemies  out  of  the  British  empire,  and 
my  limited  understanding  presents  me  with  no 
other  means  of  effecting  my  object 

Yoa  talk  of  waiting  till  another  reign,  before 
any  alteration  is  made;  a  proposal  full  of 
good  sense  and  good  nature,  if  the  measure 
in  question  were  to  pull  down  St  James's  Pa- 
lace, or  to  alter  Kew  Gardens.  Will  Bona- 
parte agree  to  put  off  his'intrigues,  and  his  in- 
vasion of  Ireland  1  If  so,  I  will  overlook  the 
question  of  justice,  and  finding  the  danger  sus- 
pended, agree  to  Uie  delay.  I  sincerely  hope 
this  reign  may  last  many  years,  yet  the  delay 
of  a  single  session  of  Parliament  may  be  fa- 
tal ;  but  if  another  year  elapses  without  some 
serious  concession  made  to  the  Catholics,  I 
believe,  before  God,  that  all  future  pledges  and 
concessions  will  be  made  in  vain.  I  do  not  think 
that  peace  will  do  yon  any  good  under  such 
circumstances ;  if  Bonaparte  gives  you  a  res- 
pite, it  will  only  be  to  get  ready  the  gallows  on 
which  he  means  to  hang  you.  The  Catholic 
and  the  dissenter  can  unite  in  peace  as  well  as 
war.  If  they  do,  the  gallows  is  ready;  and 
your  executioner,  in  spite  of  the  most  solemn 
promises,  will  turn  you  off  the  next  hour. 

With  every  disposition  to  please  (where  to 
please  within  fair  and  rational  limits  is  an  high 
duty),  it  is  impossible  for  public  men  to  be 
long  silent  about  the  Catholics :  pressing  evils 
are  not  got  rid  of  because  they  are  not  talked 
oC  A  man  may  command  his  family  to  say 
nothing  more  about  the  stone,  and  surgical 
operations ;  but  the  ponderous  malice  still  lies 
upon  the  ner^e,  and  gets  so  big,  that  the  patient 
brekks  his  own  law  of  silence,  clamours  for 
the  knife,  and  expires  under  its  late  operation. 
Believe  me,  you  talk  folly,  when  you  talk  of 
suppressing  the  Catholic  question.  I  wish  to 
God  the  case  admitted  of  such  a  remedy:  bad 
as  it  '8,  it  does  not  admit  of  it  If  the  wants  of 
the  Catholics  are  not  heard  in  the  manly  tones 
of  Lord  Grenville,  or  the  servile  drawl  of  Lord 
Caatlereagh,  they  will  be  heard  ere  long  in  the 
madness  of  mobs,  and  the  conflicts  of  armed 
men. 

I  observe,  it  is  now  universally  the  fashion 
to  speak  of  the  first  personage  in  the  state  as 
the  great  obstacle  to  the  measure.  In  the  first 
place,  I  am  not  bound  to  believe  such  rumours 
because  I  hear  them ;  and  in  the  next  place,  I 
object  to  such  language  as  unconstitutiona]. 
Whoever  retains  his  situation  in  the  ministry, 
while  the  incapacities  of  the  Catholics  remain, 
16  the  advocate  for  those  incapacities ;  and  to 
him,  and  to  him  only,  am  I  to  look  for  respon- 
sibility. But  waive  this  question  of  the  Catho- 
lics, and  put  a  general  case :  How  is  a  minister 
of  this  country  to  act  when  the  conscientious 
scruples  of  his  sovereign  prevent  the  execution 
of  a  measure  deemed  by  him  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  safety  of  the  country  t  His  conduct 
rs  q  lite  clear — ^he  should  resign.  But  what  is 
his  successor  to  dot — Resign.  But  is  the  king 
Ic  he  left  without  minislerc.  and  is  he  in  this 


manner  to  be  compelled  to  act  against  his  ov9 
conscience  1  Before  I  answer  this,  pray  tall 
me,  in  my  turn,  what  better  defence  is  then 
against  the  machinations  of  a  wicked,  or  the 
errors  of  a  weak  monarch,  than  the  imposri 
bility  of  finding  a  minister  who  will  lend  hish 
self  to  vice  and  folly  1  Every  English  monareh, 
in  such  a  predicament,  would  sacrifice  his 
opinions  and  views  to  such  a  clear  expression 
of  the  public  will ;  and  it  is  one  method  in 
which  the  constitution  aims  at  bringing  about 
such  a  sacrifice.  You  may  say,  if  you  please, 
the  ruler  of  a  state  is  forced  to  give  up  hii 
object,  when  the  natural  love  of  place  and 
power  will  tempt  no  one  to  assist  him  in  its 
attainment  This  may  be  force;  but  it  is  force 
without  injury,  and  therefore  without  blam& 
I  am  not  to  be  beat  out  of  these  obvious  rea- 
sonings, and  ancient  constitutional  provisions, 
by  the  term  conscience.  There  is  no  fantasy, 
however  wild,  that  a  man  may  not  persuade 
himself  that  he  cherishes  from  motives  of 
conscience;  eternal  war  against  impious 
France,  or  rebellious  America,  or  Catoolie 
Spain,  may  in  times  to  come  be  scruples  of 
conscience.  One  English  monarch  may,  from 
scruples  of  conscience,  wish  to  abolish  every 
trait  of  religious  persecution ;  another  monarci 
may  deem  it  his  absolute  and  indispensable 
duty  to  make  a  slight  provision  for  dissenters 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  of  EngUnL 
So  that  you  see.  Brother  Abraham,  there  are 
cases  where  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  best 
and  most  loyal  subjects  to  oppose  the  consci- 
entious scruples  of  their  sovereign,  still  taking 
care  that  their  actions  were  constitutional,  and 
their  modes  respectfuL  Then  you  come  upoa 
me  with  personal  questions,  and  say,  that  do 
such  dangers  are  to  be  apprehended  now  under 
our  present  gracious  sovereign,  of  whose  good 
qualities  we  must  be  all  so  well  convinced 
All  these  sorts  of  discussions  I  beg  leave  to 
decline;  what  I  have  said  upon  constitutional 
topics,  I  mean  of  course  for  general,  not  for 
particular  application.  I  agree  with  you  in  all 
the  good  you  have  said  of  the  powers  that  be, 
and  I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  point- 
ing out  general  dangers  to  tiie  constitution,  at 
a  moment  when  we  are  so  completely  exempted 
from  their  present  influence.  I  cannot  finish 
this  letter  without  expressing  my  surprise  and 
pleasure  at  your  abuse  of  the  servile  addresses 
poured  in  upon  the  throne;  nor  can  I  conceire 
a  greater  disgust  to  a  monarch,  with  a  true 
English  heart,  than  to  see  such  a  question  as 
that  of  Catholic  emancipation  argued,  not  with 
a  reference  to  its  justice  or  its  importance,  but 
universally  considered  to  be  of  no  farther  ccn- 
sequence  than  as  it  affects  his  own  priiUe 
feelings.  That  these  sentiments  sb.aJi  be 
mine,  is  not  wonderful ;  but  how  they  come  lo 
be  yours,  does,  I  confess,  fill  me  with  surprise. 
Are  you  moved  by  the  arrival  of  the  Irisk 
brigade  at  Antwerp,  and  the  amorous  violence 
which  awaits  Mrs.  Plymleyl 


LETTER  V. 

DiAU  Abeahax, 
I  iTEvzB  met  a  parson  in  my  life  who  did  not 
consider  the  Corporation  and  Test  Act«  as  tit 
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great  balwarks  of  the  church;  and  yet  it  is  now 
just  sizty-fonr  years  since  bills  of  indemnity 
fiD  destroy  their  penal  effects,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  repeal  them,  have  been  passed  annually  as 
a  matter  of  course. 

Heu  vatum  ignara  menUi, 

These  bulwarks,  without  which  no  clergjrman 
diioks  he  could  sleep  with  his  accustomed 
Bonndness,  have  actually  not  been  in  existence 
since  any  man  now  living  has  taken  holy 
orders.  £  very  year  the  indemnity  act  pardons 
past  bleaches  of  these  two  laws,  and  prevents 
any  fresh  actions  of  informers  from  coming  to 
a  conclusion  before  the  period  for  the  next 
indemnity  bill  arrives;  so  that  these  penalties, 
by  which  alone  the  church  remains  in  existence, 
hare  not  had  one  moment's  operation  for  sixty- 
four  years.  You  will  say  the  legislature,  during 
the  whole  of  this  period,  has  reserved  to  itself 
the  discretion  of  suspending,  or  not  suspending. 
Bat  had  not  the  legislature  the  right  of  re- 
enacting,  if  it  was  necessary  ?  And  now,  when 
yon  have  kept  the  rod  over  these  people  (with 
the  most  scandalous  abuse  of  all  principle)  for 
sixty-four  years,  and  not  found  it  necessary  to 
strike  once,  is  not  that  the  best  of  .all  reasons 
why  the  rod  should  be  laid  aside  1  You  talk 
to  me  of  a  very  valuable  hedge  running  across 
yonr  fields  which  you  would  not  part  with  on 
any  account.  I  go  down,  expecting  to  find  a 
limit  impervious  to  cattle,  and  highly  useful 
for  the  preservation  of  property;  but,  to  my 
Qtter  astonishment,  I  find  that  the  hedge  was 
cut  down  half  a  century  ago,  and  that  every 
year  the  shoots  are  clipped  the  moment  they 
appear  above  ground:  it  appears,  upon  farther 
inqairy,  that  the  hedge  never  ought  to  have 
existed  at  all ;  that  it  originated  in  the  malice 
of  antiquated  quarrels,  and  was  cut  down  be- 
cause it  subjected  you  to  vast  inconvenience, 
and  broke  up  your  intercourse  with  a  country 
absolutely  necessary  to  your  existence.  If  the 
remains  of  this  hedge  serve  only  to  keep  up  an 
irritation  in  your  neighbours,  and  to  remind 
them  of  the  fends  of  former  times,  good  nature 
and  good  sense  teach  you  that  you  ought  to 
gmb  it  up,  and  cast  it  into  the  oven.  This  is 
the  exact  state  of  these  two  laws ;  and  yet  it  is 
inade  a  great  argument  against  concession  to 
the  Catholics,  that  it  involves  their  repeal; 
which  is  to  say,  Do  not  make  me  relinquish  a 
folly  that  will  lead  to  my  ruin ;  ])ecause,  if  you 
^  I  must  give  up  other  follies  ten  times 
greater  ttan  this. 

I  ccnfess,  with  all  our  bulwarks  and  hedges, 
it  mortifies  me  to  the  very  quick,  to  contrast 
▼ith  our  matchless  stupidity  and  inimitable 
foUy,  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte  upon  the  subject 
of  religious  persecution.  At  the  moment  when 
we  are  tearing  the  crucifixes  from  the  necks  of 
the  Catholics,  and  washing  pious  mud  from  the 
foreheads  of  the  Hindoos ;  at  that  moment  this 
man  is  assembling  the  very  Jews  at  Paris,  and 
endeavouring  to  give  them  stability  and  import- 
Mcc.  I  shall  never  be  reconciled  to  mending 
ihoes  in  America;  but  I  see  it  must  be  my  lot, 
and  I  will  then  take  a  dreadful  revenge  upon 
"r.  Perceval,  if  I  catch  him  preaching  within 
ten  miles  of  me.  I  cannot  for  the  soul  of  me 
conceive  whence  tins  man  has  gained  his 


notions  of  Christianity;  he  has  the  most  evan* 
gelical  charity  for  errors  in  arithmetic,  and  th« 
most  inveterate  malice  against  errors  in  con 
science.  While  he  rages  against  those  whoni^ 
in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  he  ought  to  in* 
dulge,  he  forgets  the  only  instance  of  severity 
which  that  Gospel  contains,  and  leaves  the 
jobbers,  and  contractors,  and  money-changers 
at  their  seats,  without  a  single  stripe. 

You  cannot  imagine,  you  say,  that  England 
will  ever  be  ruined  and  conquered ;  and  for  no 
other  reason  that  I  can  find,  but  because  it 
seems  so  very  odd  it  should  be  ruined  and 
conquered.  Alas !  so  reasoned,  in  their  time, 
the  Austrian,  Russian  and  Prussian  Plymleys. 
But  the  English  are  brave;  so  were  all  these 
nations.  Yon  might  get  together  an  hundred 
thousand  men  individually  brave;  but  without 
generals  capable  of  commanding  such  a  ma- 
chine, it  would  be  as  useless  as  a  first-rate 
man-of-war  manned  by  Oxford  clergjrmen,  or 
Parisian  shopkeepers.  I  do  not  say  this  to  the 
disparagement  of  English  officers;  they  have 
had  no  means  of  acquiring  experience;  but  I 
do  say  it  to  create  alarm ;  for  we  do  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  half  alarmed  enough,  or  to  entertain 
that  sense  of  our  danger  which  leads  to  the 
most  obvious  means  of  self-defence.  As  for 
the  spirit  of  the  peasantry,  in  making  a  gallant 
defence  behind  hedge-rows,  and  through  nlate- 
racks  and  hen-coops,  highly  as  I  think  or  their 
bravery,  I  do  not  know  any  nation  in  Europe 
so  likely  to  be  struck  with  panic  as  the  English; 
and  this  from  their  total  unacquaintance  willi 
the  science  of  war.  Old  wheat  and  beans 
blazing  for  twenty  miles  round;  cart  mare.* 
shot;  sows  of  Lord  Somerville's  breed  running 
wild  over  the  country;  the  minister  oif  the  parish 
wounded  solely  in  his  hinder  parts;  Mrs. 
Plymley  in  fits;  all  these  scenes  of  war  an 
Austrian  or  a  Russian  has  seen  three  or  four 
times  over;  but  it  is  now  three  centuries  since 
an  English  pig  has  fallen  in  a  fair  battle  upon 
English  ground,  or  a  farm-house  been  rifled, 
or  a  clergyman's  wife  been  subjected  to  any 
other  proposals  of  love  than  the  connubial 
endearments  of  her  sleek  and  orthodox  mate. 
The  old  edition  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  which 
lies  in  the  comer  of  your  parlour  window,  has 
contributed  to  work  you  up  to  the  most 
romantic  expectations  of  our  Roman  behaviour. 
You  are  persuaded  that  Lord  Amherst  will 
defend  Kew  Bridge  like  Gocles;  that  some 
maid  of  honour  will  break  away  from  her 
captivity,  and  swim  over  the  Thames ;  that  ihe 
Duke  of  York  will  bum  his  capitulating  hand; 
and  little  Mr.  Bturges  Bourne*  give  forty  years' 
purchase  for  Moulsham  Hall,  while  the  French 
are  encamped  upon  it  I  hope  we  shall  witness 
all  this,  if  the  French  do  come;  but  in  the  mean 
time  I  am  so  enchanted  with  the  ordinaiy 
English  behaviour  of  these  invaluable  persona 
that  I  eamestly  pray  no  opportunity  may  be 
given  them  for  Roman  valour,  and  for  those 
very  un-Roman  pensions  which  they  would 
all,  of  course,  take  especial  care  to  claim  in 


*  There  le  nothing  more  objeetfonable  In  Plymtey'i 
Letters  than  the  abuse  of  Mr.  Sturfea  Bourne,  who  is  ae 
honourable,  able,  and  excellent  person ;  but  such  are  tlK 
maleTolent  effects  of  party  spirit. 
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eoneeqscfice.  But  wliatever  was  ourcondocf, 
if  every  ploughman  was  as  great  a  hero  as  he 
who  was  called  from  his  oxen  to  save  Rome 
from  her  enemies,  I  should  still  6ay>  that  at 
such  a  crisis  you  want  the  affections  of  all 
your  subjects  in  both  islands ;  there  is  no  spirit 
which  you  must  alienate,  no  heart  you  must 
avert;  every  man  must  feel  he  has  a  country, 
and  that  there  is  an  urgent  and  pressing  cause 
why  he  should  expose  himself  to  death. 

The  effects  of  penal  laws,  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, are  never  confined  to  those  limits  in 
which  the  legislature  intended  they  should  be 
placed ;  it  is  not  only  that  I  am  excluded  from 
sertain  offices  and  dignities  because  I  am  a 
Catholic,  but  the  exclusion  carries  with  it  a 
certain  stigma,  which  degrades  me  in  the  eyes 
of  the  monopolising  sect,  and  the  very  name 
of  my  religion  becomes  odious.  These  effects 
are  so  very  striking  in  England,  that  I  solemnly 
believe  blae  and  r^  baboons  to  be  more  popu- 
lar here  than  Catholics  and  Presbyterians ;  they 
are  more  understood,  and  there  is  a  greater  dis- 
position to  do  something  for  them.  When  a 
country  squire  hears  of  an  ape,  bis  first  feeling 
is  to  give  it  nuts  and  apples;  when  he  hears 
of  a  dissenter,  his  immediate  impulse  is  to 
commit  it  to  the  county  jail,  to  shave  its  head, 
to  alter  its  customary  food,  and  to  have  it 
privately  whipped.  This  is  no  caricature,  but 
an  accurate  picture  of  national  feelings,  as  they 
degrade  and  endanger  us  at  this  very  moment 
The  Irish  Catholic  gentleman  would  bear  his 
legal  disabilities  witi^  greater  temper,  if  these 
were  all  he  had  to  bear— if  they  did  not  enable 
every  Protestant  cheesemonger  and  tidewaiter 
to  treat  him  with  contempt  He  is  branded  on 
the  forehead  with  a  red-hot  iron,  and  treated 
like  a  spiritual  felon,  because,  in  the  highest 
of  all  considerations,  he  is  led  by  the  noblest 
of  all  guides,  his  own  disinterested  conscience. 

Why  are  nonsense  and  cruelty  a  bit  the  better 
because  they  are  enacted  1  If  Providence, 
which  gives  wine  and  oil,  bad  blessed  us  with 
that  tolerant  spirit  which  makes  the  counte- 
nance more  pleasant  and  the  heart  more  glad 
than  these  can  do;  if  our  statute  book  had 
never  been  defiled  with  such  infamous  laws, 
the  sepulchral  Spencer  Perceval  would  have 
been  hauled  through  the  dirtiest  horse-pond  in 
Hampstead,  had  he  ventured  to  propose  them. 
But  now  persecution  is  good,  because  it  exists ; 
every  law  which  originated  in  ignorance  and 
malice,  and  gratifies  the  passions  from  whence 
it  sprang,  we  call  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors ; 
when  such  laws  are  repealed,  they  will  be 
cruelty  and  madness;  till  they  are  repealed, 
they  are  policy  and  caution. 

I  was  somewhat  amused  with  the  imputation 
brought  against  the  Catholics  by  the  University 
of  Oxford,  that  they  are  enemies  to  liberty.  I 
immediately  tamed  to  my  history  of  England, 
and  marked  as  an  historical  error  that  passage 
in  which  it  is  recorded  that,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  the  famous  decree  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  respecting  passive  obedience, 
was  ordered,  by  the  House  of  Lords,  to  be 
burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman, 
as  contrary  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and 
ihe  law  of  the  land.  Nevertheless,  I  wish, 
^rhateve^  be  the  moilesty  of  those  who  impute. 


that  the  imputation  was  a  little  more  trve;  At 
Catholic  cause  would  not  be  quite  lo  despeiaii 
with  the  present  administration.  I  fear,  low 
ever,  that  the  hatred  to  liberty  in  these  poor 
devoted  wretches  may  ere  long  appear  nom 
doubtful  than  it  is  at  present  to  the  vice-chan- 
cellor and  his  clergy,  inflamed,  as  they  doub^ 
less  are,  with  classical  examples  of  repuUieaa 
virtue,  and  panting,  as  they  always  have  beca 
to  reduce  the  power  of  the  crown  within  nai^ 
rower  and  safer  limits.  What  mistaken  teal 
to  attempt  to  connect  one  religion  with  frec^ 
dom,  and  another  with  slavery !  Who  laid  the 
foundations  of  English  liberty  1  What  was  the 
mixed  religion  of  Swilserland  t  What  has  ihe 
Protestant  religion  done  for  liberty  in  Den- 
mark, in  Sweden,  throughout  the  north  of  ^e^ 
many,  and  in  Prussia  1  The  purest  religion  ia 
the  world,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  the  rcligkm 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  for  its  presemiioa 
(so  for  as  it  is  exercised  without  intruding  upon 
the  liberties  of  others),  I  am  ready  at  tl^  bo- 
ment  to  venmre  my  present  life,  and  but 
through  that  religion  I  have  no  hopes  of  aaf 
other ;  yet  I  am  not  forced  to  be  siUy  becavse  I 
am  pious ;  nor  will  I  ever  join  in  eulogiams  oa 
my  faith,  which  every  man  of  common  reading 
anid  common  sense  can  so  easily  refute. 

You  have  either  done  too  much  for  the 
Catholics  (worthy  Abraham),  or  too  little;  if 
you  had  intended  to  refuse  them  poliiiea 
power,  you  should  have  refused  them  ciril 
rights.  After  you  had  enabled  them  to  acqoire 
property,  afWr  you  had  conceded  to  them  sO 
that  you  did  concede  in  7S  and  93,  the  rest  is 
wholly  out  of  your  power;  you  may  chooK 
whether  jrou  wUi  give  the  rest  in  an  honosf- 
able  or  a  disgraceful  mode,  bnt  it  is  utterlf  out 
of  your  power  lo  withhold  it 

In  the  last  year,  land  to  the  amount  of  ci^ 
hundrtd  thxmiand  pounds  was  purchased  by  tfae 
Catholics  in  Ireland.  Do  you  think  it  possible 
to  be-Pereeval,  and  be-Canning,  and  be-Castl^ 
reagh  such  a  body  of  men  as  this  out  of  thdr 
common  rights  and  their  sense  1  Mr.  George 
Canning  may  laugh  and  joke  at  the  idea  of 
Protestant  bailiffs  ravishing  Catholic  ladies, 
under  the  0th  clause  of  the  sunset  bill ;  bat  if 
some  better  remedy  is  not  applied  to  the  dis- 
tractions of  Ireland  than  the  jocularity  of  Mr. 
Canning,  they  will  soon  put  an  end  to  bis  pet- 
sion,  and  to  the  pension  of  those  **  near  sod 
dear  relatives,**  for  whose  eating,  drinkiaf, 
washing,  and  clothing,  every  man. in  the  Uniinl 
Kingdoms  now  pays  his  two-pence  or  three- 
pence a  year.  iTou  may  call  these  obsenrs- 
tions  coarse,  if  you  please ;  bnt  I  have  no  idea 
that  the  Sophias  and  Carolines  of  any  msn 
breathing  are  to  eat  national  veal,  to  driak 
public  tea,  to  wear  treasury  ribands,  and  then 
that  we  are  to  be  told  that  it  is  coarse  to 
animadvert  upon  this  pitiful  and  eleemosyasxt 
splendour,  u  this  is  right,  why  not  meatflo 
iti  If  it  is  wrong,  why  should  not  he  vbo 
enjoys  the  ease  of  supporting  his  sisters  ia  ibis 
manner  bear  the  shame  of  it?  Every  bsdy 
seems  hitherto  to  have  spared  a  maa  who 
never  spares  any  body. 

As  for  the  enormous  wax  candles,  and  tnpo^ 

stitious  mummeries,  and  painted  jackets  of  the 

I  Catholic  priests,  I  fear  them  not   Tell  me  tkst 
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the  world  will  retoni  again  iiader  the  InflueDce 
ef  the  small-pox ;  that  Lord  Castlcreagh  will 
hf reader  oppose  the  power  of  the  court ;  that 
Lord  Howick  and  Mr.  Orattan  will  do  each  of 
them  a  mean  and  dishonourable  action ;  that 
any  body  who  has  heard  Lord  Redesdale  speak 
onee  wUl  knowingly  and  willingly  hear  him 
again;  that  Lord  Eldon  has  assented  to  the 
tut  of  two  and  two  making  four,  without 
shedding  tears,  or  expressing  the  smallest 
doabt  or  sernple;  tell  me  any  other  thing 
absurd  or  incredible,  but,  for  the  lore  of  com- 
nwQ  sense,  let  me  hear  no  more  of  the  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  general  diffusion 
of  Popery*  It  is  too  absurd  to  be  reasoned 
apon ;  every  man  feels  it  is  nonsense  nrhen  he 
hears  it  stated,  and  so  does  every  man  while  he 
is  stating  it 

I  cannot  imagine  why  the  friends  to  the 
ehqrch  establishment  should  entertain  such  an 
horror  of  seeing  the  doors  of  Parliament  flung 
open  to  the  Catholics,  and  view  so  passively 
the  enjoyment  of  that  right  by  the  Presbyte- 
rians, and  by  erery  other  species  of  dissenter. 
In  their  tenets,  in  their  church  government,  in 
the  nature  of  their  endowments,  the  dissenters 
are  infinitely  more  distant  from  the  Church  of 
England  than  the  Catholics  are;  yet  the  dis- 
senters have  never  been  excluded  from  Parlia- 
meat.  There  are  45  members  in  one  house 
and  16  in  the  other,  who  always  are  dissenters. 
There  is  no  law  which  would  prevent  every 
member  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  from 
being  dissenters.  The  Catholics  could  not 
bring  into  Parliament  half  the  number  of  the 
Scotch  members ;  and  yet  one  exclusion  is  of 
sQch  immense  importance,  because  it  has  taken 
place;  and  the  other  no  human  being  thinks  of, 
becaose  no  one  is  accustomed  to  it  I  have 
often  thought,  if  the  wiadom  of  our  ancnton  had 
ezcloded  all  persons  with  red  hair  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  of  the  throes  and  convul- 
sions it  would  occasion  to  restore  them  to  their 
nataral  rights.  What  mobs  and  riots  would  it 
prodoce  1  To  what  infinite  abuse  and  obloquy 
would  the  capillary  patriot  be  exposed!  what 
wormwood  would  distil  from  Mr.  Perceval, 
what  froth  would  drop  from  Mr.  Canning ;  how 
(I  will  not  say  my,  but  our  Lord  Hawkesbury, 
for  he  belongs  to  us  all),  how  our  Lord  Hawkes- 
bory  would  work  away  about  the  hair  of  King 
William  and  Lord  Somers,  and  the  authors  of 
the  great  and  glorious  Revolution ;  how  Lord 
Elton  would  appeal  to  the  Deity  and  his  own 
viriaes,  and  to  the  hair  of  his  children  .*  some 
woQld  say  that  red-haired  men  were  supersti- 
tions; some  would  prove  they  were  atheists; 
they  would  be  petitioned  against  as  the  friends 
of  slavery,  and  the  advocates  for  revolt ;  in 
short,  such  a  corrupter  of  the  heart  and  the  un- 
derstanding is  the  spirit  of  persecution,  and 
these  unfortunate  people  (conspired  against  by 
their  fellow-subjects  of  every  complexion^  if 
ihey  did  not  emigrate  to  countries  Where  hair 
cf  another  colour  was  persecuted,  would  be 
iriven  to  the  falsehood  of  perukes,  or  the  hy- 
pocrisy of  llie  Tricosian  fluid. 

As  for  tlt^  dangers  of  the  church  (in  spite  of 
the  staggeruig  events  which  have  lately  taken 
place),  I  have  not  yet  entirely  lost  my  confi- 
dence in  the  power  of  common  sense,  and  I 


believe  the*  church  to  be  in  no  danger  at  all , 
but  if  it  is,  that  danger  is  not  from  die  Catho 
lies,  but  from  the  Methodists,  and  from  tha 
patent  Christianity  which  has  been  for  some 
time  manufacturing  at  Clapham,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  old  and  admirable  article  prepared 
by  the  church.  I  would  counsel  my  loros  the 
bishops  to  keep  their  eyes  upon  that  holy  vil- 
lage, and  its  hallowed  vicinity;  they  will  find 
there  a  zeal  in  making  converts  far  superior  to 
any  d&ing  which  exists  among  the  Catholics ; 
a  contempt  for  the  great  mass  of  English 
clergy  much  ndtore  rooted  and  profound ;  and 
a  regular  fund  to  purchase  livings  for  those 
groaning  and  garrulous  gentlemen,  whom  they 
denominate  (by  a  standing  sarcasm  against 
the  regular  church)  gospel  preachers,  and 
vital  clergymen.  I  am  too  firm  a  be'icver  in 
the  general  propriety  and  respectability  of  the 
English  clergy,  to  believe  they  have  much  to 
fear  either  from  old  nonsense,  or  from  new ; 
but  if  the  church  must  be  supposed  to  be  in 
danger,  I  prefer  that  nonsense  which  is  grown 
half  venerable  from  time,  the  force  of  which 
I  have  already  tried  and  baiSed,  which  at  least 
has  some  excuse  in  the  dark  and  ignorant 
ages  in  which  it  originated.  The  religious 
enthusiasm  manufactured  by  living  men  before 
my  own  eyes  disgusts  my  understanding  as 
much,  influences  my  imagination  not  at  all. 
and  excites  my  apprehensions  much  more. 

I  may  have  seemed  to  you  to  treat  the  situa- 
tion of  public  afiairs  with  some  degree  of 
levity;  but  I  feel  it  deeply,  and  with  nightly 
and  dally  anguish;  because  I  know  Ireland;  I 
have  known  it  all  my  life ;  I  love  it,  and  I  fore- 
see the  crisis  to  which  it  will  soon  be  exposed* 
Who  can  doubt  but  that  Ireland  will  experience 
ultimately  from  France  a  treatment  to  which 
the  conduct  they  have  experienced  from  Eng* 
land  is  the  love  of  a  parent,  or  a  brother  1 
Who  can  doubt  but  that  five  years  after  he  has 
got  hold  of  the  country,  Ireland  will  be  tossed 
away  by  Bonaparte  as  a  present  to  some  one 
of  his  ruffian  generals,  who  will  knock  the 
head  of  Mr.  Keogh  against  the  head  of  Cardi- 
nal Troy,  shoot  twenty  of  the  most  noisy  block 
heads  of  the  Roman  persuasion,  wash  his 
pug-dogs  in  holy  water,  and  confiscate  the  salt 
butter  of  the  Milesian  republic  to  the  last  tubl 
But  what  matters  this  1  or  who  is  wise  enough 
in  Ireland  to  heed  iti  or  when  had  common 
sense  much  influence  with  my  poor  dear  Irish? 
Mr.  Perceval  does  not  know  the  Irish ;  but  I 
know  them,  and  I  know  that  at  every  rash  and 
mad  hazard,  they  will  break  the  union,  revenge 
their  wounded  pride  and  their  insulted  religion, 
and  fling  themselves  into  the  open  arms  of 
France,  sure  of  dying  in  the  embrace.  And 
now,  what  means  have  you  of  guarding  against 
this  coming  evil,  upon  which  the  future  happi- 
ness or  misery  of  every  Englishman  dependsl 
Have  you  a  single  ally  in  the  whole  world  1 
Is  there  a  Tulnerable  point  in  the  French  em- 
pire where  the  astonishing  resources  of  that 
people  can  be  attracted  and  employed  7  Have 
you  a  ministry  wise  enough  to  comprehend 
the  danger,  manly  enough  to  believe  unplea^ 
sant  intelligence,  honest  enough  to  state  their 
apprehensions  at  the  peril  of  their  places  1  Is 
there  anywhere  the  slightest  disposition  to  join 
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any  measure  of  love,  or  conciliation,  or  hope, 
with  that  dreadful  bill  which  the  distractions 
of  Ireland  have  rendered  necessary  1  At  the 
very  moment  that  the  last  monarchy  in  Europe 
has  fallen,  are  we  not  governed  by  a  man  of 
pleasantry,  and  a  man  of  theology!  In  the 
six  hundredth  year  of  our  empire  over  Ireland, 
have  we  any  memorial  of  ancient  kindness  to 
refer  to  1  any  people,  any  zeal,  any  country  on 
which  we  can  depend  t  Have  we  any  hope, 
cut  in  the  winds  of  heaven,  and  the  tides  of 
the  sea  1  any  prayer  to  prefer  to  the  Irish,  but 
that  they  should  forget  and  forgive  their  op- 
presscrs,  who,  in  the  very  moment  that  they 
are  calling  upon  them  for  their  exertions, 
solemnly  assure  them  that  the  oppression 
shall  still  remain! 

Abraham,  farewell  t  If  I  have  tired  yon, 
remember  how  often  you  have  tired  me  and 
others.  I  do  not  think  we  really  differ  in 
politics  so  much  as  you  suppose ;  or  at  least, 
if  we  do,  that  dilTerence  is  in  the  means,  and 
not  in  the  end.  We  both  love  the  constitution, 
respect  the  king,  and  abhor  the  French.  But 
though  you  love  the  constitution,  you  would 
perpetuate  the  abuses  which  have  been  en- 
grafted upon  it;  though  you  respect  the  king, 
you  would  confirm  his  scruples  against  the 
Catholics ;  though  yon  abhor  the  French,  you 
would  open  to  them  the  conquest  of  Ireland. 
My  method  of  respecting  my  sovereign  is  by 
protecting  his  honour,  his  empire,  and  his  last- 
ing happiness ;  I  evince  my  love  of  the  consti- 
tution, by  making  it  the  guardian  of  all  men's 
rights  and  the  source  of  their  freedom ;  and  I 
prove  my  abhorrence  of  the  French,  by  uniting 
against  them  the  disciples  of  every  church  in 
the  only  remaining  nation  in  Europe.  As  for 
the  men  of  whom  I  have  been  cctnpelied,  in 
this  age  of  mediocrity,  to  say  so  much,  they 
cannot  of  themselves  be  worth  a  moment's 
consideration  to  you,  to  me,  or  to  any  body. 
In  a  year  after  their  death,  they  will  be  forgotten 
as  completely  as  if  they  had  never  been ;  and 
are  now  of  no  farther  importance  than  as  they 
are  the  mere  vehicles  of  carrying  into  effect 
the  common-place  and  mischievous  prejudices 
of  the  times  in  which  they  live. 


LETTER  VI. 

Ds^m  Abiiaha.1i, 

What  amuses  me  the  most  is,  to  hear  of  the 
indulgencei  which  the  Catholics  have  received, 
and  their  exorbitance  in  not  being  satisfied 
with  those  indulgences :  now  if  you  complain 
to  me  that  a  man  is  obtrusive  and  shameless 
in  his  requests,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
bring  him  to  reason,  I  must  first  of  all  hear 
the  whoje  uf  your  conduct  towards  him ;  for 
you  may  have  taken  from  him  so  much  in  the 
first  instance,  that,  in  spite  of  a  long  series  of 
restitution,  a  vast  latitude  for  petition  may  still 
remain  behind. 

There  is  a  village  (no  matter  wherfe)  in 
which  th^  inhabitants,  on  one  day  in  the  year, 
sit  down  to  a  dinner  prepared  at  the  common 
L>xpensc ;  by  an  extraordinary  piece  of  tyranny 
(which  Lord  Hawkesbury  would  call  the  wis- 
lom  of  the  village  ancestors),  the  inhabitants 


of  three  of  the  streets,  about  an  hundred  jrean 
ago,  seized  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  fourth 
street,  bound  them  hand  and  foot,  laid  them 
upon  their  backs,  and  compelled  t^em  to  look 
on  while  the  rest  were  stuffing  tbemselfes 
with  beef  and  beer ;  the  next  year,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  persecuted  street  (tbou^  thef 
contributed  an  equal  quota  of  the  expense) 
were  treated  precisely  in  the  same  maimer. 
The  tyranny  grew  into  a  custom ;  and  (as  the 
manner  of  our  nature  is)  it  was  considered  as 
the  most  sacred  of  all  duties  to  keep  these 
poor  fellows  without  their  annual  dinner;  the 
village  was  so  tenacious  of  this  practice,  that 
nothing  could  induce  them  to  resign  it;  ereiy 
enemy  to  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  disbelierer 
in  Divine  Providence,  and  any  ne&ricnu 
churchwarden  who  wished  to  succeed  in  his 
election  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  represeat  his 
antagonist  as  an  abolitionist,  in  order  tc  fnu»> 
trate  his  ambition,  endanger  his  life,  and  throv 
the  village  into  a  state  of  the  most  dreadfol 
commotion.  By  degrees,  however,  the  ob- 
noxious street  grew  to  be  so  well  peopled,  and 
its  inhabitants  so  firmly  united,  that  their  op- 
pressors, more  afraid  of  injustice,  were  sQOFe 
disposed  to  l>e  just.  At  the  next  dinner  ihejp 
are  unbound,  the  year  aAer  allowed  to  sit  up- 
right, then  a  bit  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  water; 
till  at  last,  after  a  long  series  of  concessioni, 
they  are  emboldened  to  ask,  in  pretty  plaic 
terms,  that  they  may  be  allowed  to  sit  down  at 
the  bottom  of  the  table,  and  to  fill  their  bellies 
as  well  as  the  rest.  Forthwith  a  general  cry 
of  shame  and  scandal :  '<  Ten  years  ago,  were 
you  not  laid  upon  your  backs?  Don't  yoo 
remember  what  a  great  thing  you  thought  it  to 
zei  a  piece  of  bread!  How  thankful  joa 
were  for  cheese  parings !  Have  you  foigottq 
that  memorable  era,  when  the  lord  of  the  ma&or 
interfered  to  obtain  for  you  a  slice  of  the  puUk 
pudding!  And  now  with  an  audacity  onlj 
equalled  by  your  ingratitude,  you  have  the 
impudence  to  ask  for  knives  and  forks,  and  to 
request,  in  terms  too  plain  to  be  mistaken,  that 
you  may  sit  down  to  table  with  the  rest,  and 
be  indulged  even  with  beef  and  beer:  there 
are  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  dishes  which 
we  have  reserved  for  ourselves ;  the  rest  has 
been  thrown  open  to  you  in  the  utmost  profo- 
sion;  you  have  potatoes,  and  carrots,  soet 
dumplings,  sops  in  the  pan,  and  delicious  toast 
and  water,  in  incredible  quantities.  Beef 
mutton,  lamb,  pork,  and  veal  are  ours;  and  if 
you  were  not  the  most  restless  and  dissatisfied 
of  human  beings,  you  would  never  think  of 
aspiring  to  enjoy  them." 

Is  not  this,  my  dainty  Abraham,  the  ren 
nonsense  and  the  very  insult  which  is  talkei- 
to  and  practised  upon  the  Catholics  !  You  art 
surprised  that  men  who  have  tasted  of  parnal 
justice  should  ask  for  perfect  justice;  that  be 
who  has  been  robbed  of  coat  and  cloak  will 
not  l>e  contented  with  the  restitution  of  one  of 
his  garments.  He  would  t>e  a  very  lazy  block* 
head  if  he  were  content,  and  I  (who,  thcngb 
an  inhabitant  of  the  village,  have  preserred, 
thank  God,  some  sense  of  justice)  most  earn- 
estly counsel  these  half-fed  claimants  to  per- 
severe in  their  just  demands,  till  they  are  ad- 
mitted to  a  more  complete  share  of  a  diLner 
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£br  ^Hdeh  they  pay  as  much  as  the  others ;  and 
if  iStnef  see  a  btUe  attennated  lawyer  squabbliog 
at  the  head  of  their  opponents,  let  them  desire 
him  to  empty  his  pockets,  and  to  pull  ont  all 
the  pieces  of  duck,  fowl,  and  pudding,  which 
he  has  filched  from  the  public  feast,  to  carry 
home  to  his  wife  and  children. 

Yon  parade  a  great  deal  npon  the  vast  con- 
cessions made  by  this  country  to  the  Irish  be- 
fore the  union.  I  deny  that  any  voluntary 
concession  was  ever  made  by  England  to  Ire- 
land^^What  did  Ireland  ever  ask  that  was 
granted  t  What  did  she  ever  demand  that  was 
refaaedl  How  did  she  get  her  mutiny  bill — 
a  limited  Parliament — a  repeal  of  Poyning's 
law— a  constitution  1  Not  by  ^e  concessions 
of  England,  but  by  her  fears.  When  Ireland 
asked  for  all  these  things  upon  her  knees,  her 
petitions  were  rejected  with  Percevalism  and 
contempt:  when  she  demanded  them  with  the 
voice  of  60,000  armed  men,  they  were  granted 
widi  every  mark  of  consternation  and  dismay. 
Ask  of  Lord  Auckland  the  fatal  consequences 
of  triding  with  such  a  people  as  the  Irish.  He 
himself  was  the  organ  of  these  refusals^— 
As  secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  the  inso- 
lence and  tyranny  of  this  country  passed 
through  his  hands.  Ask  him  if  he  remembers 
the  consequences.  Ask  him  if  he  has  forgotten 
that  memorable  evening,  when  he  came  down 
booted  and  mantled  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  he  told  the  House  he  was  about  to  set 
oflTfor  Ireland  that  night,  and  declared,  before 
God,  if  he  did  not  carry  with  him  a  compliance 
vith  aU  their  demands,  Ireland  was  for  ever 
lost  to  this  eoimtry.  The  present  generation 
have  forgotten  this ;  but  I  have  not  forgotten 
it;  and  I  know,  hasty  and  undignified  as  the 
submission  of  England  then  was,  that  Lord 
Auckland  was  right,  that  the  delay  of  a  single 
day  might  very  probably  have  separated  the 
two  people  for  ever.  The  terms  submission 
and  fear  are  galling  terms,  when  applied  from 
the  lesser  nation  to  the  greater;  but  it  is  the 
plaia  historical  truth,  it  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  injustice,  it  is  the  predicament  in 
which  every  country  places  itself  which  leaves 
such  a  mass  of  hatred  and  discontent  by  its 
side.  No  empire  is  powerful  enough  to  endure 
it;  it  would  exhaust  the  strength  of  China,  and 
sink  it  with  all  its  mandarins  an4  tea-kettles 
to  the  bottom  of  the  deep.  By  refusing  them 
justice  now,  when  you  are  strong  enough  to 
refuse  them  any  thing  more  than  justice,  you 
wfll  act  over  agafn,  with  the  Catholics,  the  same 
scene  of  mean  and  precipitate  submission 
which  disgraced  you  before  America,  and  be- 
fore the  volunteers  of  Ireland.  We  shall  live 
to  hear  thcHampstead  Protestant  pronouncing 
such  extravagant  panegyrics  upon  holy  water, 
and  paying  such  fulsome  compliments  to  the 
thumbs  and  ofials  of  departed  saints,  that  parties 
will  change  sentiments,  and  Lord  Henry  Petty 
and  Sam  Whitbread  take  a  spell  at  No-Popery. 
The  wisdom  of  Mr.  Fox  was  alike  employed  in 
teaching  his  country  justice  when  Ireland  was 
weak,  and  dignity  when  Ireland  was  strong.  We 
are  fast  pacing  round  the  same  miserable  circle 
tffmin  and  imbecility.  Alas!  where  is  our  guide? 

You  say  that  Ireland  is  a  millstone  about 
our  necks ;  that  it  would  be  better  for  us  if  Ire- 
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land  were  sunk  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  that 
the  Irish  are  a  nation  of  irreclaimable  savages 
and  barbarians.     How  oAen  have  I  heard 
these  sentiments  fall  from  the   plump  and 
thoughtless  squire,  and  from  the  tliriving  Eng^ 
lish  shopkeeper,  who  has  never  felt  the  rod 
of  an  Oiaoge  master  upon  his  back.    Ireland 
a  millstone  about  your  neck !    Why  is  it  not 
a  stone  of  Ajax  in  your  handl    I  agree  with 
you  most  cordially,  that,  governed  as  Ireland 
now  is,  it  would  be  avast  accession  of  strength 
if  the  waves  of  the  sea  were  to  rise  and  ingulf 
her  to-morrow.  *  At  this  moment,  opposed  as 
we  are  to  all  the  world,  the  annihilation  of  one 
of  the  most  fertile  islands  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  containing  five  millions  of  human  crea- 
tures, would  be  one  of  the  most  solid  advan- 
tages which  could  happen  to  this  country.    I 
doubt  very  much,  in  spite  of  all  the  just  abuse 
which  has  been  lavished  upon    Bonaparte, 
whether  there  is  any  one  of  his  conquered 
countries  the  blotting  out  of  which  would  be 
as  beneficial  to  him  as  the  destruction  of  Ire- 
land would  be  to  us:  of  countries,  I  speak, 
differing  in  language  from  (he  French,  little 
habituated  to  their  intercourse,  and  inflamed 
with  all  the  resentments  of  a  recently  conquered 
people.   Why  will  you  attribute  the  turbulence 
of  our  people  to  any  cause  but  the  right — to 
any  cause  but  your  own  scandalous  oppres- 
sion 7    If  you  tie  your  horse  up  to  a  gate,  and 
beat  him  cruelly,  is  he  vicious  because  he  kicks 
youl     If  you  have  plagued  and  worried  a 
mastiff  dog  for  years,  is  he  mad  because  he 
flies  at  you  whenever  he  sees  you  1    Hatred  is 
an  active,  troublesome  passion.  Depend  upon 
it,  whole  nations  have  always  some  reason  for 
their  hatred.    Before  you  refer  the  turbulence 
of  the  Irish  to  indurable  defects  in  their  cha- 
racter, tell  me  if  you  have  treated  them  as 
friends  and  equals  7  Have  you  protected  their 
commerce  1     Have  you  respected  their  reli- 
gion 1    Have  you  been  as  anxious  for  their 
freedom  as  your  own!    Nothing  of  all  this. 
What  then  1— Why,  you  have  confiscated  the 
territorial  surface  of  the  country  twice  over ; 
you  have  massacred  and  exported  her  inhabit- 
ants ;   you  have  deprived  four-fifUis  of  them 
of  every  civil  privilege ;  you  have  at  every 
period  made  her  commerce  and  manufactures 
slavishly  subordinate  to  your  own;  and  yet 
the  hatred  which  the  Irish  bear  to  you  is  the 
result  of  an  original  turbulence  of  charactei, 
and  of  a  primitive,  obdurate  wildness,  .utterly 
incapable  of  civilization.     The  embroidered 
inanities  and  the  sixth-form  effusions  of  Mr. 
Canning,  are  really  not  powerful  enough  to 
make  me  believe  this ;  nor  is  there  any  autho- 
rity on  earth  (always  excepting  the  Dean  of 
Christ-Church)  which  could  make  it  credible  to 
me.    I  am  sick  of  Mr.  Canning.   There  is  not  a 
haVorth  of  bread  to  all  this  sugar  and  sack.  I 
love  not  the  cretaceous  and  incredible  countc 
nance  of  his  colleague.    The  only  opinion  in 
which  I  agree  with  &ese  two  gentlemen,  is  that 
which  they  entertain  of  each  other;  I  am  sure 
that  the  insolence  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  unbalancetl 
accounts  of  Melville,  were  far  better  than  lh«t 
perils  of  this  new  ignorance  : — 

Nonne  fUit  aatiua  tristat  Amaryllidto  iraa 
Atque  Buperba  pati  fhatidla— nonne  Menalcun, 
QttauiTia  ille  lugtr  1 
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in  the  midst  cf  the  most  profound  peace,  the 
secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  in  which 
the  destruction  of  Ireland  is  resolved  upon,  in- 
duce you  to  rob  the  Danes  of  their  fleets— After 
the  expedition  sailed  comes  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
containing  no  article,*  public  or  private,  allud- 
ing to  Ireland.  The  state  of  the  world,  you  tell 
me,  justified  us  in  doing  thisw-^ust  Ood !  do 
we  think  only  of  the  state  of  the  world  when 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  robbery,  for  mur- 
der, and  for  plunder;  and  do  we  forget  the 
state  of  the  world  when  we  are  called  upon  to 
be  wise,  and  good,  and  just  I  Does  the  state 
of  the  world  never  remind  us,  that  we  have 
four  millions  of  subjects  whose  injuries  we 
ought  to  atone  for,  and  whose  afiections  we 
ought  to  conciliate  ?  Does  the  state  of  the 
world  never  warn  us  to  lay  aside  our  infernal 
bigotry,  and  to  arm  every  man  who  acknow- 
ledges a  God  and  can  grasp  a  sword?  Did  it 
never  occur  to  this  administration,  that  they 
might  virtuously  get  hold  of  a  force  ten  times 
greater  than  the  force  of  the  Danish  fleet  ?  Was 
there  no  other  way  of  protecting  Ireland,  but 
by  bringing  eternal  shame  upon  Great  Britain, 
and  by  making  the  earth  a  den  of  robbers  ?  See 
what  the  men  whom  you  have  supplanted  would 
have  done.  They  would  have  rendered  the 
invasion  of  Ireland  impossible,  by  restoring  to 
the  Catholics  their  long-lost  rights ;  they  would 
have  acted  in  such  a  manner  that  the  French 
would  neither  have  wished  for  invasion,  nor 
dared  to  attempt  it ;  they  would  have  increased 
the  permanent  strength  of  the  country  while 
they  preserved  its  reputation  unsullied.  No- 
thing of  this  kind  your  friends  have  don^,  be- 
cause they  are  solemnly  pledged  to  lo  nothing 
of  this  kind ;  because  to  tolerate  all  religions, 
and  to  equalize  civil  rights  to  all  sects,  is  to 
oppose  some  of  the  worst  passions  of  our  na- 
ture— ^to  plunder  and  to  oppress  is  to  gratify 
them  all.  They  wanted  the  huzzas  of  mobs, 
and  they  have  for  ever  blasted  the  fame  of 
England  to  obtain  them.  Were  the  fleets  of 
Holland,  France,  and  Spain,  destroyed  by  lar- 
ceny ?  You  resisted  the  power  of  150  sail  of 
the  line  by  sheer  courage,  and  violated  every 
principle  of  morals  from  the  dread  of  15  hulks, 
while  the  expedition  itself  cost  you  three  times 
more  than  the  value  of  the  larcenous  matter 
brought  away.  The  French  trample  upon  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  not  for  old  cordage,  but 
for  kingdoms,  and  always  take  care  to  be  well 
paid  for  their  crimes. .  We  contrive,  under  the 
present  administration,  to  unite  moral  with  in- 
tellectual deficiency,  and  to  grow  weaker  and 
worse  by  the  same  action.  If  they  had  any 
evidence  of  the  intended  hostility  of  the  Danes, 
why  was  it  not  produced?  Why  have  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  been  allowed  to  feel  an  indig- 
nation against  this  country  beyond  the  reach 
j{  all  subsequent  information?  Are  these 
times,  do  you  imagine,  when  we  can  trifle  with 
a  year  of  universal  hatred,  dally  with  the  curses 
of  Europe,  and  then  regain  a  lost  character  at 
pleasure,  by  the  parliamentary  perspirations 
of  the  foreign  secretary,  or  the  solemn  asseve- 
rations of  the  pecuniary  Rose  ?  Believe  me, 
Abraham,  it  is  not  under  such  ministers  as 

*  This  is  now  completely  confeated  to  be  the  caie  by 
miattteni. 


these  that  the  dexterity  of  her  est  FingtiffhiiMin 
will  ever  equal  the  dexterity  of  French  knaves 
it  is  not  in  their  presence  that  the  terpeat  of 
Moses  will  ever  swallow  up  the  serpents  of  tfat 
magicians. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  says,  that  nothing  is  to  be 
granted  to  the  Catholics  from  fear.  What! 
not  even  justice?  Why  not?  There  are  four 
millions  of  disaffected  people  within  twtm 
miles  of  jrour  own  coast.  I  fairiy  confess,  thit 
the  dread  which  I  have  of  their  phrsieal 
power,  is  with  me  a  very  strong  motive  for 
listening  to  their  claims.  To  talk  cf  uot 
acting  from  fear  is  mere  parliamentary  casL 
From  what  motive  but  fear,  I  should  be  glad 
to  know,  have  all  the  improvements  in  oor 
constitution  proceeded?  I  question  if  aay 
justice  has  ever  been  done  to  large  masses  of 
mankind  iVom  any  other  motive.  By  vlnt 
other  motives  can  the  plunderers  of  die  Baltie 
suppose  nations  to  be  governed  in  their  intet- 
course  with  eadi  other?  If  I  say.  Give  dds 
people  what  they  ask  because  it  is  just,  do 
you  think  I  should  get  ten  people  to  listen  to 
me  ?  Would  not  the  lesser  of  Uie  two  Jeakia- 
sons  be  the  first  to  treat  me  witk  contempt? 
The  only  true  way  to  make  the  mass  of  man- 
kind see  the  beauty  of  justice,  is  by  shoving 
to  them  in  pretty  plain  terms  the  consequences 
of  injustice.  If  any  body  of  French  troops 
land  in  Ireland,  the  whole  population  of  that 
country  will  rise  against  you  to  a  man,  and 
you  could  not  possibly  survive  such  an  erent 
three  years.  Such,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
soul,  do  I  believe  to  be  the  present  state  of  that 
country;  and  so  far  does  it  appear  to  me  to  be 
impolitic  and  nnstatesmanlike  to  concede  any 
thing  to  such  a  danger,  that  if  the  Catholics,  in 
addition  to  their  present  just  demands,  were  to 
petition  for  the  perpetual  removal  of  the  aid 
Lord  Hawkesbury  from  his  majesty's  coib- 
cils,  I  think,  whatever  might  be  the  effeet  npos 
the  destinies  of  Europe,  and  however  it  mi^ 
retard  our  own  individual  destruction,  that  tbe 
prayer  of  the  petition  should  be  instantly  ooih 
plied  with.  Canning's  crocodile  tears  should 
not  move  me;  the  hoops  of  the  maids  of 
honour  should  not  hide  him.  I  wonld  lesr 
him  from  the  banisters  of  the  back  stairs,  aod 
plunge  him  in  the  fishy  fumes  of  the  diitieii 
of  all  his  Cinque  Ports. 


LETTER  Vn. 

Deam  Abbaha.x, 

Ik  the  correspondence  which  is  passing  bfr 
tween  us,  you  are  perpetually  alluding  to  the 
foreign  secretary ;  and  in  answer  to  the  diin 
gers  of  Ireland,  which  I  am  pressing  vpoo 
your  notice,  you  have  nothing  to  urge  but  the 
confidence  which  you  repose  in  the  discretion 
and  sound  sense  of  this  gentleman.*    I  can 

•  The  attack  upon  Tlrtne  and  moralB  in  the  dekai* 
upon  Copenhagen  Is  brought  fbrward  with  treat  oeCena- 
tioB  by  this  gentleman's  friends.  But  is  Haiteqnla  !«■ 
Harlequin  because  he  acts  well  1  I  was  aresot :  hi 
leaped  about,  touched  fkcts  with  his  wandTtumed  yes 
into  no,  and  no  Into  yes;  it  was  a  pantoaiaewd 
played,  but  a  pantomime;  Harlevnia  deserves hiRbrf 
wases  than  he  did  two  years  ago ;  te  lie  theralbce  ft  lot 
serious  parts  1 
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Daly  njt  that  I  have  lialened  to  him  long  and 
oftea,  with  the  greatest  attention ;  I  have  used 
netf  exertum  in  my  poirer  to  take  a  fair 
measnre  of  him,  and  it  i^pears  to  me  impos* 
siblQ  to  hear  him  npon  may  arduous  topic 
without  perceiving  tlmt  he  is  eminently  defi* 
cient  in  those  solid  and  serious  qualities  upon 
which,  and  upon  which  alone,  the  confidence 
of  &  great  country  can  properly  repose.  He 
sweats,  and  labours,  and  works  for  sense,  and 
Mr.  Ellis  seems  always  to  think  it  is  coming, 
bat  it  does  not  come ;  the  machine  can't  draw 
op  what  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  spring; 
Providence  has  made  him  a  -light,  jesting, 
pangnph-writing  man,  and  that  h«  will  re- 
main to  his  dying  day.  When  he  is  jocular 
he  is  strong,  when  he  is  serious  he  is  like 
Samson  in  a  wig;  any  ordinary  person  is  a 
match  for  him;  a  song,  an  Ironical  letter,  a 
borlesque  ode,  an  attack  in  the  newspaper 
upon  NicoU's  eye,  a  smart  speech  of  twenty 
minutes,  full  of  gross  misrepresentations  and 
clever  turns,  excellent  language,  a  spirited 
manner,  Incl^  quotation,  success  in  providing 
doll  men,  some  half  information  picked  up  in 
Pall  Kail  in  the  morning;  tiiese  are  your 
friend's  natural  weapons ;  all  the^e  things  he 
can  do ;  here  I  allow  him  to  be  truly  great ; 
naj,  I  will  be  just,  and  go  still  farther,  if  he 
would  confine  himself  to  these  things,  and 
consider  the  faeeU  and  the  playful  to  be  the 
basis  of  his  character,  he  would,  fof  that  spe« 
des  of  man,  be  universally  regarded  as  a 
person  of  a  very  good  understanding ;  call  him 
a  legislator,  a  reasoner,  and  the  conductor  of 
the  affairs  of  a  great  nation,  and  it  seems  to 
me  as  absurd  as  if  a  butterfly  were  to  teach 
bees  to  make  honey.  That  he  is  an  extraor* 
dinaiy  writer  of  small  poetry,  and  a  diner  out 
of  the  highest  lustre,  I  do  most  readily  admit 
After  Qeorge  Selwyn,  and  perhaps  Tickell, 
there  has  been  no  such  man  for  this  half  cen- 
mcy.  The  foreign^  secretary  is  a  gentleman,  a 
respectable  as  well  as  an  highly  agreeable 
man  in  private  life ;  but  you  may  as  well  feed 
me  with  decayed  potatoes  as  console  me  for 
the  miseries  of  Ireland  by  the  resources  of  his 
ttiue  and  his  diatntimu  It  is  only  the  public 
ntaation  which  this  gentleman  holds  which 
entitles  me  or  induces  me  to  say  so  much 
abont  him.  He  is  a  fly  in  amber;  nobody 
canes  about  the  fly:  the  only  question  is.  How 
the  devil  did  it  get  there  1  Nor  do  I  attack 
him  from  the  love  of  glory,  but  from  the  love 
of  atility,  as  a  burgomaster  hunts  a  rat  in  a 
I^h  dyke,  for  fear  it  should  flood  a  province. 
The  friends  of  the  Catholic  question  are,  I 
observe,  extremely  embarrassed  in  arguing 
▼Hen  they  come  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Irish 
Catholics.  As  for  me,  I  shall  go  straight  for- 
ward to  my  object,  and  state  what  I  have  no 
manner  of  doubt,  from  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  Ireland,  to  be  the  plain  truth.  Of  the  great 
Roman  Catholic  proprietors,  and  of  the  Ca- 
tholic prelates,  there  may  be  a  few,  and  but  a 
few,  who  would  follow  the  fortunes  af  England 
»t  all  events ;  there  is  another  set  of  men  who, 
^oronghly  detesting  this  country,  have  too 
much  property  and  too  much  character  to 
iosc,  not  to  wait  for  some  rery  favourable 
event  before  they  show  themselves:  but  the 


great  mass  of  Catholic  population,  upon  the 
sl^htest  appearance  of  a  French  force  in  tha 
country,  would  rise  upon  you  to  a  man.  It  is 
the  most  mistaken  policy  to  conceal  the  plain 
truthi  There  is  no  loyalty  among  the  Catho- 
lics; they  detest  you  as  their  worst  oppressors, 
and  they  will  continue  to  detest  you  till  you 
remove  the  cause  of  their  hatred.  It  is  in  your 
power  in  six  months'  time  to  produce  a  total 
revolution  of  opinions  among  this  people ;  and 
in  some  future  letter  I  will  show  you  that  this 
is  clearly  the  case.  At  present,  see  what  a 
dreadful  state  Ireland  is  in*  •  The  common 
toast  among  the  low  Irish  is,  the  feast  of  the 
posfoiier.  Some  allusion  to  Bonaparte^  in  a 
play  lately  acted  at  Dublin,  producal  thunders 
of  applause  from  the  pit  and  the  galleries ;  and 
a  politician  should  not  be  inattentive  to  the 
public  feelings  expressed  in  theatres.  Mr. 
Perceval  thinks  he  has  disarmed  the  Irish ;  he 
has  no  more  disarmed  the  Irish  than  he  has 
resigned  a  shilling  of  his  own  public  emolu- 
ments. An  Irish*  peasant  fills  the  barrel  of 
his  gun  fall  of  tow  dipped  in  oil,  butters  up 
the  lock,  buries  it  in  a  bog,  and  allows  the 
Orange  bloodhound  to  ransack  his  cottage  at 
pleasure.  Be  just  and  kind  to  the  Irish,  and 
you  will  indeed  disarm  them:  rescue  them 
from  the  degraded  servitude  in  which  they  are 
held  by  an  handful  of  their  own  countrymen, 
and  you  will  add  four  millions  of  brave  and 
afiectionate  men  to  your  streogth.  Nightly 
visits,  Protestant  inspectors,  licenses  to  pos- 
sess a  pistol  or  a  knife  and  fork,  the  odious 
vigour  of  the  evangelical  Perceval-— acts  of 
Parliament,  drawn  up  by  some  English  attor- 
ney, to  save  you  from  the  hatred  of  four  mil- 
lion people — the  guarding  yourselves  from 
universal  disafi*ection  by  a  police ;  a  confidence 
in  the  little  cunning  of  Bow  Street,  when  you 
might  rest  your  security  upon  the  eternal  basis 
of  the  best  feelings ;  this  is  the  meanness  and 
madness  to  which  nations  are  reduced  when 
they  lose  sight  of  the  first  elements  of  justice, 
without  which  a  country  can  be  no  more  se* 
cure  than  it  can  be  healthy  without  air.  I 
sicken  at  such  policy  and  such  men.  The 
fact  is,  the  ministers  know  nothing  about  the 
present  state  of  Ireland ;  Mr.  Perceval  sees  a 
few  clergymen,  Lord  Castlereagh  a  few  gene- 
ral ofiicers,  who  take  care,  of  course,  to  report 
what  is  pleasant  rather  than  what  is  true.  As 
for  the  joyous  and  lepid  consul»  he  jokes  upon 
neutral  flags  and  feuds,  jokes  upon  Irish  re- 
bels, jokes  upon  northern,  and  western,  and 
southern  foes,  and  gives  himself  no  trouble 
upon  any  subject;  nor  is  the  mediocrity  of  the 
idolatrous  deputy  of  the  slightest  use.  Dis 
solved  in  grins,  he  reads  no  memorials  npon 
the  state  of  Ireland,  listens  to  no  reports,  ask* 
no  questions,  and  is  the 

**  Bourn  ttota  whom  no  traveller  reCnns." 

The  danger  of  an  immediate  insurrection  is 
now,  / believty-f  blown  over.   You  have  so  strong 

*  No  man  who  la  not  intimately  aoqaalnted  with  the 
Irish,  can  tell  to  what  a  corioaa  extent  this  concealme ni 
of  arma  ia  carried.  I  bare  atated  the  exact  mode  i« 
which  it  ia  done. 

f  I  kxiow  too  much,  liowever,  of  the  atate  of  Trf>1antl 
not  to  speak  tremU  fairly  kbont  thi«.  I  hope  to  God  1  ane 
right. 
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an  array  in  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  are  become 
DO  much  more  cunning  from  the  last  insarrec« 
lion,  that  you  may  perhaps  be  tolerably  secure 
just  at  present  from  that  evil:  but  are  you  se- 
cure from  the  efforts  which  the  French  may 
make  to  throw  a  body  of  troops  into  Ireland  1 
and  do  you  consider  that  event  to  be  difficult 
and  improbable?  From  Brest  Harbour  to 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  you  have  above  three  thou- 
sand miles  of  hostile  sea-coast,  and  twelve  or 
fourteen  harbours  quite  capable  of  contain- 
ing a  sufficient  force  for  the  powerful  invasion 
of  Ireland.  The  nearest  of  these  harbours  is 
not  two  days'  sail  from  the  southern  coast  of 
Ireland,  with  a  fair  leading  wind;  and  the 
farthest  not  ten.  Five  ships  of  the  line,  for  so 
very  short  a  passage,  might  carry  five  or  six 
thousand  troops  with  cannon  and  ammunition ; 
and  Ireland  presents  to  their  attack  a  southern 
coast  of  more  than  600  miles,  abounding  in 
deep  bays,  admirable  harbours,  and  disaflected 
inhabitants.  Tour  blockading  ships  may  be 
forced  to  come  home  for  provisions  and  repairs, 
or  they  may  be  blown  off  in  a  gale  of  wind  and 
compelled  to  bear  away  for  their  own  coast ; — 
and  you  will  observe,  that  the  very  same  wind 
which  locks  you  up  in  the  British  Channel, 
when  you  are  got  there,  is  evidently  favourable 
for  the  invasion  of  Ireland.  And  yet  this  is 
called  government,  and  the  people  huzza  Mr. 
Perceval  for  continuing  to  expose  his  country 
day  aAer  day  to  such  tremendous  perils  as 
these ;  cursing  the  men  who  would  have  given 
up  a  question  in  theology  to  have  saved  us 
from  such  a  risk.  The  British  empire  at  this 
moment  is  in  the  state  of  a  peach-blossom — if 
the  wind  blows  gently  from  one  quarter,  it  sur- 
vives; if  furiously  from  the  other,  it  perishes. 
A  stiff  breeze  may  set  in  from  the  north,  the 
Rochefort  squadron  will  be  taken,  and  the 
minister  will  be  the  most  holy  of  men ;  if  it 
comes  from  some  other  point,  Ireland  is  gone, 
we  curse  ourselves  as  a  set  of  monastic  mad- 
men, and  call  out  for  the  unavailing  satisfac- 
tion of  Mr.  FercevaFs  head.  Such  a  state  of 
political  existence  is  scarcely  credible;  it  is 
the  action  of  a  mad  young  fool  standing  upon 
one  foot,  and  peeping  down  the  crater  of  Mount 
JStna,  not  the  conduct  of  a  wise  and  sober 
people  deciding  upon  their  best  and  dearest 
interests:  and  in  the  name,  the  much  injured 
name,  of  Heaven,  what  is  it  all  for  that  we 
expose  ourselves  to  these  dangers  1  Is  it  that 
we  may  sell  more  muslin  ?  Is  it  that  we  may 
acquire  more  territory?  Is  it  that  we  may 
strengthen  what  we  have  already  acquired? 
No :  nothing  of  all  this ;  but  that  one  set  of 
Irishmen  may  torture  another  set  of  Irishmen — 
that  Sir  Phelim  O'Callagan  may  continue  to 
whip  Sir  Toby  M'Tackle,  his  next-door  neigh- 
bour, and  continue  to  ravish  his  Catholic 
daughters;  and  these  are  the  measures  which 
the  honest  and  consistent  secretary  supports ; 
and  this  is  the  oecretary  whose  genius,  in  the 
estimation  of  Brother  Abraham,  is  to  extin- 
guish the  genius  of  Bonaparte.  Pompey  was 
Willed  by  a  slave,  Goliath  smitten  by  a  stripling, 
Pyrrhus  died  by  the  hand  of  a  woman ;  tremble, 
ihou  great  Gaul,  from  whose  head  an  armed 
Minerva  leaps  forth  in  the  hour  of  danger; 
iremble,  thou  scourge  of  God,  a  pleasant  man 


is  come  out  against  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  laJl 
low  by  a  joker  of  jokesi  and  he  aball  talk  hif 
pleasant  talk  against  thee,  and  thoa  shalt  be  m 
more! 

You  tell  me,  in  spite  of  all  this  parade  ol 
sea-coast,  Bonaparte  has  neither  ships  nor 
sailors :  but  this  is  a  mistake.  He  has  not 
ships  and  sailors  to  contest  the  empire  of  the 
seas  with  Great  Britain,  but  there  lemaiss 
quite  sufficient  of  the  navies  of  France,  Spain, 
Holland,  and  Denmark,  for  these  short  excur- 
sions and  invasions.  Do  you  think,  too,  that 
Bonaparte  does  not  add  to  his  navy  every  year! 
Do  you  suppose,  with  all  Europe  at  his  feet,  that 
he  can  find  any  difficulty  in  obtainiog  timber, 
and  that  money  will  not  procure  for  him  any 
quantity  of  naval  stores  he  may  want  1  The 
mere  machine,  the  empty  ship,  he  can  build  as 
well,  and  as  quickly,  as  yon  can ;  and  though 
he  may  not  find  enough  of  practised  sailonto 
man  large  fighting  fleets— it  is  not  possible  to 
conceive  that  he  can  want  sailors  for  such  sort 
of  purposes  as  I  have  stated?  He  is  at  p^^ 
sent  the  despotic  monarch  of  above  twenty 
thousand  miles  of  sea«coast,  and  yet  you  sop> 
pose  he  cannot  procure  sailors  for  the  invasioo 
of  Ireland.  Believe,  if  you  please,  that  saeb 
a  fleet  met  at  sea  by  any  number  of  our  ships 
at  all  comparable  to  them  in  point  of  force, 
would  be  immediately  taken;  let  it  be  so;  I 
count  nothing  upon  their  power  of  resistance, 
only  upon  their  power  of  escaping  unobsenred. 
If  experience  has  taught  us  any  thing,  it  is  the 
impossibility  of  perpetual  blockades.  The  in- 
stances are  innumerable,  during  the  course  of 
this  war,  where  whole  fleets  have  sailed  in  and 
out  of  harbour  in  spite  of  every  vigilance  atcd 
to  prevent  it.  I  shall  only  mention  those  cases 
where  Ireland  is  concerned.  In  December, 
1796,  seven  ships  of  the  line,  and  ten  traat- 
ports,  reached  Bantry  Bay  from  Brest,  with- 
out having  seen  an  English  ship  in  tbdr  pas- 
sage. It  blew  a  storm  when  thej  were  off 
shore,  and  therefore  England  still  continues  fic 
be  an  independent  kingdom.  Yon  will  observe 
that  at  the  very  time  the  French  fleet  sailed  ooi 
of  Brest  harbour.  Admiral  Colpoys  was  cruis- 
ing off  there  with  a  powerful  squadron^  asd 
still,  from  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
weather,  found  it  impossible  to  prevent  the 
French  from  coming  out.  During  the  time  that 
Admiral  Colpoys  was  cruising  off  Brest,  Ad- 
miral Richery,with  six  ships  of  the  line,  passed 
him,  and  got  safe  into  the  harbonr.  At  the 
very  moment  when  the  French  squadron  was 
lying  in  Bantry  Bay,  Lord  Bridport  with  bis 
fleet  was  locked  up  by  a  foul  wind  in  the 
Channel,  and  for  several  days  could  not  stir  to 
the  assistance  of  Ireland.  Admiral  Colpoys 
totally  unable  to  find  the  French  fleet,  came 
home.  Lord  Bridport,  at  the  change  of  the 
wind,  cruised  for  them  in  vain,  and  they  got 
safe  back  to  Brest,  without  having  seen  a 
single  one  of  these  floating  bulwarks,  the  pos- 
session of  which  we  believe  will  enable  ns 
with  impunity  to  set  justice  and  common  se85e 
at  defiance.  Such  is  the  miserable  and  preca- 
rious state  of  an  anemocracy,  of  a  people  who 
put  their  trust  in  hurricanes,  and  are  governed 
by  wind.  In  August,  1798,  three  forty-goa 
frigates  landed  1 100  men  under  Humbert,  mak* 
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mg  the  passage  from  Rochelle  to  Killala  with- 
out seeing  any  English  ship.  la  October  of 
cne  same  year,  foar  French  frigates  anchored 
in  KUUla  Bay  with  2000  troops ;  and  though 
they  did  not  land  their  troops,  they  returned  to 
Franee  in  safety.  In  the  same  moath,  a  line 
of  battle  ship, eight  stoat  frigates,  and  abrig, 
all  fall  of  troops  and  stores,  reached  the  coast 
of  Ireland,  and  were  fortunately,  in  sight  of 
land,  destroyed,  after  an  obstinate  engagement, 
by  Sir  John  Warren. 

If  you  despise  the  little  troop  which,  in  these 
nnmerods  experiments,  did  make  good  its  land- 
ing, take  with  you,  if  you  please,  this  pridt  of 
its  exploits :  eleven  hundred  men,  commanded 
by  a  soldier  raised  from  the  ranks,  put  to  rout 
a  select  army  of  flOOO  men,  commanded  by 
General  Lake,  seized  their  ordinance,  ammuni- 
tion, and  stores,  advanced  160  miles  into  a 
conn  try  containing  an  armed  force  of  150,000 
men,  aad  at  last  surrendered  to  the  viceroy,  an 
experienced  general,  gravely  and  cautiously 
advancing  at  the  head  of  all  bis  chivalry  and 
of  an  immense  army  to  oppose  him.  You 
most  excuse  these  details  about  Ireland,  but  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  of  all  other  subjects  the 
most  important  If  we  conciliate  Ireland,  we 
can  do  nothing  amiss ;  if  we  do  not,  we  can  do 
nothing  well.  If  Ireland  was  friendly,  we  might 
eqaally  set  at  defiance  the  talents  of  Bonaparte 
and  the  blunders  of  his  rival,  Mr.  Canning;  we 
conld  then  support  the  ruinous  and  silly  bustle 
of  oor  useless  expeditions,  and  the  almost  in- 
credible ignorance  of  our  commercial  orders  in 
eonncil.  Let  the  present  administration  give 
dp  but  this  one  point,  and  there  is  nothing 
which  I  would  not  consent  to  grant  them.  Mr. 
Perceval  shall  have  full  liberty  to  insult  the 
(omb  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  to  torment  every  eminent 
dissenter  in  Great  Britain ;  Lord  Camden  shall 
hare  large  boxes  of  plums ;  Mr.  Rose  receive 
permission  to  prefix  to  his  name  the  appella- 
tive of  virtuous ;  and  to  the  Viscount  Castle- 
reagh*  a  round  sum  of  ready  money  shall  be 
well  and  truly  paid  into  his  hand.  Lastly,  what 
remains  to  Mr.  George  Canning,  but  that  he 
rides  np  and  down  Pall  Mall  glorious  upon  a 
white  horse,  and  that  they  cry  out  before  him, 
Thus  shall  it  be  done  to  the  statesman  who 
hath  written  ''The  Needy  Koife-Grinder,"  and 
the  German  play  1  Adieu  only  for  the  present; 
foo  shall  soon  hear  from  me  again ;  it  is  a  sub- 
ject upon  whioh  I  cannot  long  be  silenL 


LETTER  Vin. 

NoTBiHo  can  be  more  erroneous  than  to  sup- 
Mse  that  Ireland  is  not  bigger  than  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  or  of  more  consequence  than  Guernsey 
or  Jersey ;  and  yet  I  am  almost  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, from  the  general  supineness  which  pre- 
vails here  respecting  the  dangerous  state  of 
that  country,  that  such  is  the  rank  which  it 
holds  in  our  statistical  tables.  I  have  been 
writing  to  you  a  great  deal  about  Ireland,  and 
perhaps  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  state  to  you 
concisely  the  nature  and  resources  of  the 
country  which  has  been  the  subject  of  our  long 

*This  t§  a  very  unjutt  imputation  on  Lord  Castiereagb* 


and  -grange  correspondence.  There  were  re 
turned,  as  I  have  before  observed,  to  the  hearth 
tax,  in  1791,  701,132*  houses,  which  Mr.  New 
enham  shows  from  unquestionable  documents 
to  be  nearly  80,000  below  the  real  number  of 
houses  in  that  country.  There  are  27,457 
square  English  miles  in  Ireland,t  and  more 
than  five  millions  of  people. 

By  the  last  survey,  it  appears  that  the  inha- 
bited bouses  in  England  and  Wales  amount  to 
1,574,902,. and  the  population  to  9,343,578, 
which  gives  an  average  of  5}  to  each  house,  in 
a  country  where  the  density  of  population  is 
certainly  less  considerable  than  in  Ireland.  It 
is  commonly  supposed  that  two-fiAhs  of  the 
army  and  navy  are  Irishmen,  at  periods  when 
political  disafiection  does  not  avert  the  Catho- 
lics from  the  service.  The  current  value  of 
Irish  exports  in  1807  was  9,814,8542.  17«.  7cL; 
a  state  of  commerce  about  equal  to  the  com- 
merce of  England  in  the  middle  of  the  reign  ol 
George  II.  The  tonnage  of  ships  entered  in 
ward  and  cleared  outward  in  the  trade  of  Ire- 
land, in  1807,  amounted  to  1,567,430  tons.  The 
quantity  of  home  spirits  exported  amounted  to 
10,284  gallons  in  1796,  and  to  930,800  gallons 
in  1804.  Of  the  exports,  which  I  have  stated, 
provisions  amounted  to  four  millions,  and  linen 
10  about  four  millions  and  a  half.  There  was 
exported  from  Ireland,  upon  an  average  of  two 
years  ending  in  January.  1804, 591,274  barrels 
of  barley,  oats,  and  wheat;  and  by  weight 
910348  cwts.  of  flour,  oatmeal,  barley,  oats 
and  wheat  The  amount  of  butter  exported  in 
1804,  from  Ireland,  was  worth,  in  money, 
1,704,6802.  sterling.  The  importation  of  ale 
and  beer  from  the  immense  manufactures  now 
carrying  on  of  these  articles,  was  diminished 
to  3209  barrels,  in  the  year  1804,  from  111,020 
barrels,  which  was  the  average  importation 
per  annum,  taking  from  three  years  ending  in 
1792 ;  and  at  present  there  is  an  export  trade 
of  porter.  On  an  average  of  the  three  years, 
ending  March,  1783,  there  were  imported  into 
Ireland,  of  cotton  wool,  8826  cwts.,  of  cotton 
yam,  5405  lbs. ;  but  on  an  average  of  three 
years,  ending  January,  1803,  there  were  im- 
ported, of  the  first  article,  18,159  cwts.,  and  of 
the  latter,  628/i06  lbs.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive any  manufacture  more  flourishing.  The 
export  of  linen  has  increased  in  Ireland  from 
17,776,862  jrards,  the  average  in  1770,  to 
43,534,971  yards,  the  amount  in  1805.  The 
tillage  of  Ireland  has  more  then  trebled  within 
the  last  twenty-one  years.  The  importation 
of  coals  has  increased  from  230,000  tons  in 
1783,  to  417,030  in  1804;  of  tobacco,  from 
3,459,861  lbs.  in  1783,  to  6,611,543  in  1804  ;cf 
tea,  from  1,703^55  lbs.  in  1783,  to  3,358.^56,  in 
1804;  of  sugar,  from  143,117  cwte.  in  1^82,  to 
309,076,  in  •  1804.  Ireland  now  supports  a 
funded  debt  of  above  64  millions,  and  it  is 
computed  that  more  than  three  millions  of 
money  are  annually  remitted  to  Irish  absentees 
resident  in  this  country.    In  Mr.  Foster's  re* 


*  The  checks  to  popolatkm  were  very  triflinf  flmn  tb« 
rebellion.    It  lasted  two  monthf :  of  his  majesty's  Irish 
forces,  there  perished  about  1000;  of  the  rebels,  ll,OOC 
were  kilted  in  the  fleld,  and  tOOO  hanged  or  exported 
400  loyat  persons  were  assassinated. 

t  In  England  49,150. 
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port,  of  100  folio  pages,  presented  to  th^Honse 
of  Commons  in  the  year  1806,  the  total  expen- 
diture of  Ireland  is  stated  at  9,760,013/.  Ire- 
land has  increased  about  two-thirds  in  its 
population  within  twenty-fire  years,  and  yet, 
and  in  about  the  same  space  of  time,  its  ex* 
ports  of  beef,  bullocks,  cows,  pork,  swine,  but- 
ter, wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  collectively  taken, 
have  doubled;  and  this  in  spite  of  two  years' 
famine,  and  the  presence  of  an  immense  army, 
that  is  always  at  hand  to  guard  the  most  valu- 
able appanage  of  our  empire  from  joining  our 
most  invcterats  enemies.  Ireland  has  the 
greatest  possible  facilities  for  carrying  on  com- 
merce with  the  whole  of  Europe.  It  contains, 
within  a  circuit  of  750  miles,  66  secure  har- 
bours, and  presents  a  western  frontier  against 
Great  Britain,  reaching  from  the  Frith  of  Clyde 
north  to  the  Bristol  Channel  south,  and  vary- 
ing in  distance  from  20  to  100  miles ;  so  that 
the  subjugation  of  Ireland  would  compel  us  to 
guard  with  ships  and  soldiers  a  new  line  of 
coast,  certainly  amounting,  with  all  its  sinuosi- 
ties, to  more  than  700  miles— an  addition  of  po- 
lemics, in  our  present  state  of  hostility  with  all 
the  world,  which  must  highly  gratify  the  vigor- 
ists,  and  give  them  an  ample  opportunity  of 
displaying  that  foolish  energy  upon  which 
their  claims  to  distinction  are  founded.  Such 
is  the  country  which  the  right  reverend  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  would  drive  into 
the  arms  of  France,  and  for  the  conciliation  of 
which  we  are  requested  to  wait,  as  if  it  were 
one  of  those  sinecure  places  which  were  given 
to  Mr.  Perceval  snarling  at  the  breast,  and 
which  cannot  be  abolish^  till  his  decease. 

How  sincerely  and  fervently  have  I  often 
wished  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  had 
thought  as  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval  does  upon  the 
subject  of  government ;  that  he  had  entertained 
doubts  and  scruples  upon  the  propriety  of  ad- 
mitting the  Protestants  to  an  equality  of  rights 
with  the  Catholics,  and  that  he  had  left  in  the 
middle  of  his  empire  these  vigorous  seeds  of 
hatred  and  disaffection :  but  the  world  was 
never  yet  conquered  by  a  blockhead.  One  of 
the  very  first  measures  we  saw  him  recurring 
to  was  the  complete  establishment  of  religious 
liberty;  if  his  subjects  fought  and  paid  as 
he  pleased,  he  allowed  them  to  believe  as  they 
pleased ;  the  moment  I  saw  this,  my  best  hopes 
were  lost.  I  perceived  in  a  moment  the  kind  of 
man  we  had  to  do  with.  I  was  well  aware  of 
the  miserable  ignorance  and  folly  of  this 
country  upon  the  subject  of  toleration;  and 
every  year  has  been  adding  to  the  success  of 
that  game  which  it  was  clear  he  had  the  will 
and  the  ability  to  play  against  us. 

You  say  Bonaparte  is  not  in  earnest  upon  the 
subject  of  religion,  and  that  this  is  the  cause 
of  his  tolerant  spirit ;  but  is  it  possible  you  can 
intend  to  give  us  such  dreadful  and  unamiable 
notions  of  religion  1  Are  we  to  understand 
that  the  moment «  man  is  sincere  he  is  narrow- 
minded  ;  that  persecution  is  the  child  of  belief; 
and  that  a  desire  to  leave  all  men  in  the  quiet 
and  unpunished  exercise  of  their  own  creed 
can  only  exist  in  iht  mind  of  an  infidel  1 
lliank  God !  I  know  many  men  whose  prin- 
ciples are  as  firm  as  they  are  expanded,  who 
cling  tenaciously  to  their  own  modification  of 


the  Christian  faith,  without  the  slightest  disp^ 
sition  to  force  that  modification  upon  otbei 
people.  If  Bonaparte  is  liberal  in  subjects  of 
religion  because  he  has  no  religion,  is  this  a 
reason  why  we  should  be  illiberal  because  wt 
are  Christians  1  If  he  owes  this  excellent  quality 
to  a  vice,  is  that  any  reason  why  we  may  not 
owe  it  to  a  virtue!  Toleration  b a  great  good 
and  a  good  to  be  imitated,  let  it  come  from 
whom  it  will.  If  a  sceptic  is  tolerant,  it  onli 
shows  that  he  is  not  foolish  in  practice  as  well 
as  erroneous  in  theory.  If  a  religious  man  is 
tolerant,  it  evinces  that  be  is  religious  from 
thought  and  inquiry,  because  he  exhibits  io  hit 
conduct  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  imporv 
ant  consequences  of  a  religious  mind,— an  is- 
violable  charity  to  aU  the  honest  varieties  of 
human  opinion. 

Lord  Sidmouth,  and  all  the  anti-Catholic 
people,  little  foresee  that  they  will  hereafter  be 
the  sport  of  the  antiquary ;  that  their  propbe> 
cies  of  ruin  and  destruction  from  Catholie 
emancipation  will  be  clapped  into  the  notes  of 
some  quaint  history,  and  be  matter  of  plea- 
santry even  to  the  sedulous  housewife  and  the 
rural  dean.  There  is  always  a  copious  sup- 
ply of  Lord  Sidmouths  in  the  world:  nor  is 
there  one  single  source  of  human  happiness 
against  which  they  have  not  uttered  the  most 
lugubrious  predictions.  Turnpike  roads. ntri- 
gable  canals,  inoculation,  bops,  tobacco,  Ae 
Reformation,  the  Revolutions-there  are  always 
a  set  of  worthy  and  moderately-gifted  men, 
who  bawl  out  death  and  ruin  upon  every  vtli- 
able change  which  the  varying  aspect  of  hnmsB 
affairs  absolutely  and  imperiously  requires.  I 
have  often  thought  that  it  would  be  extreaeW 
useful  to  make  a  collection  of  the  hatred  uii 
abuse  that  all  those  changes  have  experienced, 
which  are  now  admitted  to  be  marked  improre* 
ments  in  our  condition.  Such  an  history  ni^ht 
make  folly  a  little  more  modest,  and  suspicioai 
of  its  own  decisions. 

Ireland,  yon  say,  since  the  union,  b  to  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  wliole  kingdom; 
and  therefore,  however  Catholics  may  predo* 
minate  in  that  particular  spot,  yet»  taking  the 
whole  empire  together,  they  are  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  much  more  insignificant  quota  of 
the  population.  Consider  them  in  what  light 
you  pleasey  as  part  of  the  whole,  or  by  them- 
selves, or  in  what  manner  may  be  most  con- 
sentaneous to  the  devices  of  your  holy  mind— 
I  say  in  a  very  few  words,  if  you  do  not  relieve 
these  people  from  the  civil  incapacities  to 
which  they  are  exposed,  you  will  lose  them; 
or  you  must  employ  great  strength  and  much 
treasure  in  watching  over  them.  In  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  world,  you  can  afford  to  do 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Having  stated 
this,  I  shall  leave  you  to  be  ruined,  Pnffendoff 
in  hand,  (as  Mr.  Secretary  Canning  says,)  and 
to  lose  Ireland,  just  as  you  have  found  out  what 
proportion  the  aggrieved  people  should  bear  to 
the  whole  population,  before  their  calamities 
meet  with  redress.  As  for  your  parallel  cases, 
I  am  no  more  afraid  of  deciding  upon  them  than 
I  am  upon  th%ir  prototype.  If  ever  any  one 
heresy  should  so  far  spread  itself  over  the  pria- 
cipality  of  Wales  that  the  established  church 
were  left  In  a  minority  of  one  to  four;  il  yea 
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had  subjected  these  heretics  to  yery  seyere 
eiTil  pnvallons;  if  the  consequence  of  such 
privatioDS  were  an  universal  state  of  disafifec- 
lion  among  that  caseous  and  wrathful  people; 
and  a,  at  the  same  time,  you  were  at  war  with 
all  the  world,  how  can  you  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  I  would  instantly  restore  them  to  a  state  of 
the  most  complete  civil  liberty  1  What  matters 
it  under  what  name  you  put  the  same  case  t 
Comuion  sense  is  not  changed  by  appellatious. 
I  have  said  how  I  would  act  to  Ireland,  and  I 
would  act  so  to  all  the  world. 

I  admit  that,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  govem- 
mtnt  will  lose  the  affections  of  the  Orangemen 
by  emancipating  the  Catholics;  much  less, 
however,  at  present,  than  three  years  past 
The  few  men,  who  have  ill-treated  the  whole 
erew,  live  in  constant  terror  that  the  oppressed 
people  will  rise  upon  them  and  carry  the  ship 
into  Brest : — they  begin  to  find  that  it  is  a  very 
tiresome  thing  to  sleep  every  night  with  cocked 
pistols  under  their  pillows,  and  to  breakfast, 
dine,  and  sup  with  drawn  hangers«  They 
suspect  that  the  privilege  of  beating  and  kick- 
ing the  rest  of  the  sailors  is  hardly  worth  all 
this  anxiety,  and  that  if  the  ship  does  ever  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  disaffected,  all  the  cruel- 
ties which  they  have  experienced  will  be  tho- 
roughly remembered  and  amply  repaid.  To  a 
short  period  of  disaffection  among  the  Orange- 
men, I  confess  I  should  not  much  object:  my 
love  of  poetical  justice  does  carry  me  as  far 
as  that;  one  summer's  whipping,  only  one: 
the  thumb-screw  for  a  short  season;  a  little 
li^t,  easy  torturing  between  Lady-day  and 
Michaelmas;  a  short  specimen  of  Mr.  Perce- 
val's rigour.  I  have  malice  enough  to  ask  this 
slight  atonement  for  the  groans  and  shrieks 
of  the  poor  Catholics,  unheard  by  any  human 
tribunal,  but  registered  by  the  angel  of  God 
against  their  Protestant  and  enlightened  op- 
pressors. 

Besides,  if  you  who  count  ten  so  oAen  can 
count  five,  you  must  perceive  that  it  is  better 
to  have  four  friends  and*  one  enemy  than  four 
enemies  and  one  friend;  and  the  more  violent 
the  hatred  of  the  Orangemen,  the  more  certain 
the  reconciliation  of  the  Catholics.  The  dis- 
affection of  the  Orangemen  will  be  the  Irish 
rainbow;  when  I  see  it,  I  shall  be  sure  that  the 
storm  is  over. 

If  those  inc^acities,  from  which  the  Ca- 
tholics ask  to  be  relieved,  were  to  the  mass  of 
them  only  a  mere  feeling  of  pride,  and  if  the 
qusstion  were  respecting  the  attainment  of 
privileges  which  could  be  of  importance  only 
to  the  highest  of  the  sect,  I  should  still  say, 
that  the  pnde  of  the  mass  was  very  naturally 
wounded  by  the  degradation  of  their  superiors. 
Indignity  to  George  Rose  would  be  felt  by  the 
smallest  nummary  gentleman  in  the  king's 
employ ;  and  Mr.  John  Bannister  could  not  be 
indifferent  to  any  thing  which  happened  to 
Mr.  Canning.  But  the  truth  is,  it  is  a  most 
egregious  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Catholics 
are  contending  merely  for  the  fringes  and  fea- 
thers of  their  chiefs.  I  will  give  you  a  list, 
jl  my  next  letter,  of  those  privations  which 
are  represented  to  be  of  no  consequence  to 
any  body  but  Lord  Fingal,  and  some  twenty 
or  thirty  of  the  principal  persons  of  their  sect 
III  the  mean  time,  adieu,  and  be  wis** 


LETTER  DC 

Dsim  ABnAHi.]f, 

No  catholic  can  be  chief  governor  or  go* 
vemor  of  this  kingdom,  chancellor  or  keeper 
of  the  great  seal,  lord  high-treasurer,  chief  of 
any  of  the  courts  of  justice,  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  puisne  judge,  judge  in  the  admi^ 
ralty,  master  of  the  rolls,  secretary  of  state, 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  vice-treasurer  or  his 
deputy,  teller  or  cashier  of  exchequer,  auditor 
or  general,  governor  or  custos  rotulonim  of 
counties,  chief  governor's  secretary,  privy 
councillor,  king's  counsel,  serjeant,  attorney, 
solicitor-general,  master  in  chancery,  provost 
or  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  post- 
master-general, master  and  lieutenant-general 
of  ordnance,  commander-in-chief,  general  on 
the  staff,  sheriff,  sub-sheriff,  mayor,  bailiff, 
recorder,  burgess,  or  any  other  officer  in  a 
city,  or  a  corporation.  No  Catholic  can  be 
guardian  to  a  Protestant,  and  no  priest  guar- 
dian at  all ;  no  Catholic  can  be  a  gamekeeper, 
or  have  for  sale,  or  otherwise,  any  arms  or 
warlike  stores ;  no  Catholic  can  present  to  a 
living,  unless  he  chooses  to  turn  Jew  in  order 
to  obtain  that  privilege ;  the  pecuniary  quali- 
fication of  Catholic  jurors  is  made  higher  than 
that  of  Protestants,  and  no  relaxation  of  the 
ancient  rigorous  code  is  permitted,  unless  to 
those  who  shall  take  an  oath  prescribed  by  13 
dt  14  Geo.  III.  Now  if  this  is  not  picking  the 
plums  out  of  the  pudding,  and  leaving  the 
mere  batter  to  the  Catholics,  I  know  not  what 
is.  If  it  were  merely  the  privy  council,  it 
would  be  (I  allow^  nothing  but  a  jpoint  of 
honour  for  which  tne  mass  of  Catholics  were 
contending,  the  honour  of  being  chief  mourn* 
ers  or  pall-bearers  to  the  country ;  but  surely 
no  man  will  contend  that  every  barrister  may 
not  speculate  upon  the  possibility  of  being  a 
puisne  judge ;  and  that  everv  shopkeeper  must 
not  feel  himself  injured  by  his  exclusion  from 
borough  oitices. 

One  of  the  greatest  practical  evils  which  th 
Catholics  suffer  in  Ireland,  is  their  exclusioni 
from  the  offices  of  sheriff  and  deputy  sheriff.. 
Nobody  who  is  unacquainted  with  Ireland^ 
can  conceive  the  obstacles  which  this  opposes 
to  the  fair  administration  of  justice.    The  for> 
mation  of  juries  is  now  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Protestants:    the  lives,  liberties,  an^ 
properties  of  the  Catholics  in  the  hands  of  the- 
juries ;  and  this  is  the  arrangement  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  a  country  where  re- 
ligious prejudices  are  inflamed  to  the  greatest 
degree  of  animosity !   In  this  country,  if  a  man* 
is  a  foreigner,  if  he  sells  slippers,  and  seaMng- 
wax  and  artificial  flowers,  we  are  so  tender  of 
human  life,  that  we  take  care  half  the  number 
of  persons  who  are  to  decide  upon  his  fate 
should  be  men  of  similar  prejudices  and  feel- 
ings with  himself:  but  a  poor  Catholic  in  Ire- 
land may  be  tried  by  twelve  Percevals,  and 
destroyed  according  to  the  manner  of  that  gen- 
tleman in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  with  aV 
the  insulting  forms  of  justice.    I  do  not  go  the 
length  of  saying  that  deliberate  and  wilful  in- 
justice is  done.    I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Orange  deputy-sheriff  thinks  it    would  be  a 
most  unpardonable  breach  of  his  duty  if  he 
did  not  summon  a  Protestant  panel.    I  can 
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easily  beliere  that  the  Protestant  panel  may 
conduct  themselves  very  conscientiously  in 
hanging  the  gentleman  of  the  crucifix;  but  I 
blame  Uie  law  which  does  not  guard  the  Car 
tholic  against  the  probable  tenour  of  those 
feelings  which  must  unconsciously  influence 
the  judgments  of  mankind.  I  detest  that  state 
of  society  which  extends  unequal  degrees  of 
protection  to  different  creeds  and  persuasions ; 
and  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  contempt  I 
feel  for  a  man  who,  calling  himself  a  states- 
man, defends  a  system  wHich  fills  the  heart  of 
every  Irishman  with  treason,  and  makes  his 
allegiance  prudence,  not  choice. 

I  request  to  know  if  the  vestry  taxes,  in 
Ireland,  are  a  mere  matter  of  romantic  feeling, 
which  can  afiect  only  the  Earl  of  Fingal?  In 
a  parish  where  there  are  four  thousand  Catho- 
lics and  fiAy  Protestants,  the  Protestants  may 
meet  together  in  a  vestry  meeting,  at  which 
no  Catholic  has  the  right  to  vote,  and  tax  aU 
!he  lands  in  the  parish  It.  Bd,  per  acre,  or  in 
the  pound,  I  forget  which,  for  the  repairs  of 
the  church — ^and  how  has  the  necessity  of 
these  repairs  been  ascertained  1  A  Protestant 
plumber  has  discovered  that  it  wants  new 
leading;  a  Protestant  carpenter  is  convinced 
the  timbers  are  not  sound,  and  a  glazier,  who 
hates  holy  water,  (as  an  accoucher  hates  celi- 
bacy because  he  gets  nothing  by  it,)  is  em- 
ployed to  put  in  new  sashes. 

The  grand  juries  in  Ireland  are  the  great 
scene  of  jobbing.  They  have  a  power  of 
making  a  county  rate  to  a  considerable  extent 
for  roads,  bridges,  and  other  objects  of  general 
accommodation-  ''You  sufier  the  roi^  to  be 
brought  through  my  park,  and  I  will  have  the 
oridge  constructed  in  a  situation  where  it  will 
make  a  beautiful  object  to  your  house.  You 
do  my  job,  and  I  will  do  yours.'*  These  are 
the  sweet  and  interesting  subjects  which  occa- 
sionally occupy  Milesian  gentlemen  while  they 
are  attendant  upon  this  grand  inquest  of  jus- 
tice. But  there  is  a  religion,  it  seems,  even 
in  jobs ;  and  it  will  be  highly  gratifying  to 
Mr.  Perceval  to  learn  that  no  man  in  Ireland 
who  believes  in  seven  sacraments  can  carry 
a  public  road,  or  bridge,  one  yard  out  of  the 
direction  most  beneficial  to  the  public,  and 
that  nobody  can  cheat  that  public  who  does 
not  expound  the  Scriptures  in  the  purest  and 
most  orthodox  manner.  This  wiU  give  plea- 
sure to  Mr.  Perceval :  but,  from  his  unfairness 
upon  these  topics,  I  appeal  to  the  justice  and 
proper  feelings  of  Mr.  Huskisson.  I  ask  him 
if  the  human  mind  can  experience  a  more 
dreadful  sensation  than  to  see  its  own  jobs 
refused,  and  the  jobs  of  another  religion  per- 
petually succeeding!  I  ask  him  his  opinion 
of  a  jobless  faith,  of  a  creed  which  dooms  a 
man  through  life  to  a  lean  and  plunderless  in- 
tegrity. He  knows  Ihat  human  nature  cannot 
and  will  not  bear  it;  and  if  we  were  to  paint  a 
political  Tartarus,  it  would  be  an  endless  series 
of  snug  expectations  and  cruel  disappoint- 
ments. These  are  a  few  of  many  dreadful 
inconveniences  which  the  Catholics  of  all 
ranks  suffer  from  the  laws  by  which  they  are 
at  present  oppressed.  Besides,  look  at  human 
nature : — what  is  the  history  of  all  professions  1 
loel  IS  to  be  brought  up  to  the  bar:  has  Mrs. 


Plymley  the  slightest  doubt  of  his  being  clnft 
cellor  1  Do  not  his  two  shrivelled  aonti  Uu 
in  the  certainty  of  seeing  him  in  tint  iit»> 
tion,  and  of  cutting  out  with  their  own  baali 
his  equity  habiliments  1  And  I  could  aaoea 
certain  minister  of  the  Gospel  who  does  &oL 
in  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  much  difler  fraa 
these  opinions.  Do  you  think  that  tiw  fatkerr 
and  mothers  of  the  holy  Catholic  Chnrek  an 
not  as  absurd  as  Protestant  papas  aad  m- 
mas  1  The  probability  I  admit  to  be,  ia  eecli 
particular  case,  that  the  sweet  little  bkwkbcid 
will  in  fact  never  get  a  brief ;— but  I  will  wd- 
ture  to  say,  there  is  not  a  parent  fiom  the 
Giants  causeway  to  Bantry  Bay  who  doesMt 
conceive  that  his  child  is  the  nnfonoBate  Tie> 
tim  of  the  exclusion,  and  that  nothing  dioitoi 
positive  law  could  prevent  his  own  dear  pre- 
eminent Paddy  from  rising  to  the  highest  bo> 
nours  of  the  state.  So  with  the  tnnjr,  ifid 
Parliament;  in  fact, few  are  excluded;  but, in 
imagination,  all :  you  keep  twenty  or  thim 
Catholics  out,  and  you  lose  the  affectiou  of 
four  millions ;  and,  let  me  tell  you,  that  rroit 
circumstances  have  by  no  means  tended  io 
diminish  in  Ae  minds  of  men  that  hope  of 
elevation  beyond  their  own  rank  which  is  so 
congenial  to  our  nature;  from  pleading  for 
John  Roe  to  taxing  John  Bull,  from  jesting  for 
Mr.  Pitt  and  writing  in  the  Anti-Jacobin,  to 
managing  the  affairs  of  Europe— 4bese  iie 
leaps  which  seem  to  justify  the  fondest dreaas 
of  mothers  and  aunts. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  disabilities  to  whkrh 
the  Catholics  are  exposed  amount  to  such  io- 
tolerable  grievances,  that  the  strength  and  in* 
dustry  of  a  nation  are  overwhelmed  by  ihea; 
the  increasing  prosperity  of  Ireland  fully  d^ 
monstrates  the  contrary.  But  I  repeat  agaia. 
what  I  have  often  stated  in  the  course  of  oar 
correspondence,  that  your  laws  against  the 
Catholic  are  exactly  in  that  state  in  which 
you  have  neither  the  benefits  of  rigour  nor  of 
liberality;  every  law  which  prevented  the 
Catholics  from  gaining  strength  and  wealth  is 
repealed ;  every  law  which  can  irritate  rfr 
mains ;  if  you  were  determined  to  insalt  ibe 
Catholics,  you  shotild  have  kept  them  w«i^  5 
if  you  resolved  to  give  them  strength,  yoa 
should  have  ceased  to  insult  them :— at  present 
your  conduct  is  pure,  unadulterated  folly* 

Lord  Hawkesbury  says,  we  heard  nothing 
about  the  Catholics  till  we  began  to  mi^ 
the  laws  against  them ;  when  we  reUeved  them 
in  part  from  this  oppression  they  began  to  be 
disaffected.  This  is  very  true;  but  it  pnff« 
just  what  I  have  said,  that  you  hare  either 
done  too  much,  or  too  little;  and  ^^ 
lives  not,  I  hope,  upon  earth,  so  depraved  a 
courtier  that  he  would  load  the  Catholics  wj 
their  ancient  chains,  what  absurdity  it  is  thrt 
not  to  render  their  dispositions  friendly,  when 
you  leave  their  arms  and  I^s  free ! 

You  know,  and  many  Englishmen  kn^*' 
what  passes  in  China;  but  nobody  knows  of 
cares  what  passes  in  Ireland.  At  the  bf^JJ 
ning  of  the  present  reign,  no  Catholic  conW 
realize  property,  or  carry  on  any  bnsiwss; 
they  were  absolutely  annihilated,  and  had  no 
more  agency  in  the  country  than  soms»J 
trees.    They  were  like  Lord  Mulgravcs  el(- 
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qwnee,  and  Lord  Camden's  vit;  the  legisla- 
tiTe  bodies  did  not  know  of  their  existence. 
For  these  twenty^flve  years  last  past,  tkc  Ca- 
loolies  hare  been  engaged  in  commerce; 
within  that  period  the  commerce  of  Ireland 
has  doubled : — there  are  fonr  Catholics  at  work 
for  one  Protestant,  and  eight  Catholics  at  work 
for  one  Episcopalian ;  of  course  the  propor- 
tion which  Catholic  wealth  bears  to  Protestant 
wealth  is  erery  year  altering  rapidly  in  favour 
of  die  Catholics.  I  have  already  told  you  what 
their  purchases  of  land  were  the  last  year; 
since  that  period,  I  have  been  at  some  pains 
to  find  out  the  actual  state  of  the  Catholic 
wealth;  it  is  impossible,  upon  such  a  subject, 
to  arrive  at  complete  accuracy;  but  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  at  pre- 
sent 8000  Catholics  in  Ireland,  possessing  an 
income  from  5002.  upwards,  many  of  these 
with  incomes  of  one,  two,  three,  and  four 
thoDsand,  and  some  amounting  to  fiAeen  and 
twenty  thousand  per  annum :— and  this  is  the 
kingdom,  and  these  the  people,  for  whose  con- 
ciliation we  are  to  wait  Heaven  knows  when, 
and  Lord  Hawkesbury  why!  As  for  me,  I 
never  think  of  the  situation  of  Ireland,  with- 
out feeling  the  same  necessity  for  immediate 
interference  as  I  should  do  if  I  saw  blood 
flowing  from  a  great  artery.  I  rush  to- 
wards it  with  the  instinctive  rapidity  of  a  man 
desirous  of  preveming  death,  and  have  no 
other  feeling  but  that  in  a  few  seconds  the 
patient  may  be  no  more. 

I  could  not  help  smiling,  in  the  times  of  No- 
Popery>  to  witness  the  loyal  indignation  of 
many  persons  at  the  attempt  made  by  the  last 
ministry  to  do  something  for  the  relief  of  Ire- 
land, lie  general  cry  in  the  country  was, 
that  they  would  not  see  their  beloved  monarch 
used  ill  in  his  old  age,  and  that  they  would 
stand  by  him  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood. 
I  respect  good  feelings,  however  erroneous  be 
the  occasions  on  which  they  display  them- 
selves; and,  therefore,  I  saw  in  all  this  as 
much  to  admire  as  to  blame.  It  was  a  species 
of  affection,  however,  which  reminded  me 
very  forcibly  of  the  attachment  displayed  by 
the  servants  of  the  Russian  ambassador,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  His  excel- 
lency happened  to  fall  down  in  a  kind  of  apo- 
plectic fit,  when  he  was  paying  a  morning 
visit  in  the  house  of  an  acquaintance.  The 
confusion  was  of  course  very  great,  and  mes- 
sengers were  despatched,  in  every  direction, 
to  find  a  surgeon,  who,  upon  his  arrival,  de- 
clared that  his  excellency  must  be  immediately 
blooded,  and  prepared  himself  forthwith  to 
perform  the  operation ;  the  barbarous  servants 
of  the  embassy,  who  were  there  in  great  num- 
Kmts,  no  sooner  saw  the  surgeon  prepared  to 
wound  the  arm  of  their  master  with  a  sharp 
shining  insttament,  than  they  drew  their 
« words,  |.iot  themselves  in  an  attitude  of  de- 
fence, and  swore  in  pure  Sclavonic,  ''that 
they  would  murder  any  man  who  attempted 
to  do  him  the  slightest  injury;  he  had  been  a 
very  good  master  to  them,  and  they  would  not 
desert  him  in  his  misfortunes,  or  suffer  his 
blood  to  be  shed  while  he  was  off  his  guard, 
and  incapable  of  defending  himself."  By  good 
fortune,  the  secretary  arrived  about  this  period 


of  the  dispute,  and  his  excell^cy,  relieved 
from  superfluous  blood  and  perilous  affection, 
was,  after  much  difl[iculty,  restored  to  life. 

Thei;e  is  an  argument  brought  forward  with 
some  appearance  of  plausibility  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  certainly  merits  an  an- 
swer. You  know  that  the  Catholics  now  vote 
for  members  of  Parliament  in  Ireland,  and 
that  they  outnumber  the  Protestants  in  a  very 
great  proportion ;  if  you  allow  Catholics  to  sit 
in  Parliament,  religion  will  be  found  to  influ- 
ence votes  more  than  property,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  100  Irish  members  who  are  return- 
ed to  Parliament  will  be  Catholics.  Add  to 
these  the  Catholic  members  who  are  returned 
in  England,  and  you  will  have  a  phalanx  of 
heretical  strength  which  every  minister  will 
be  compelled  to  respect,  and  occasionally  to 
conciliate  by  concessions  incompatible  with 
the  interests  of  the  Protestant  Church.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  you  are  at  this  moment 
subjected  to  every  danger  of  this  kind  which 
you  can  possibly  apprehend  hereaAer.  If  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  voters  are  more  pow- 
erful than  their  temporal  interests,  they  can 
bind  down  their  representatives  to  support  any 
measures  favourable  to  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  they  can  change  the  objects  of  their 
choice  till  they  have  foand  Protestant  members 
(as  they  easily  may  do)  perfectly  obedient  to 
their  wishes.  If  the  superior  possessions  of 
the  Protestants  prevent  the  Uatholics  from 
uniting  for  a  common  political  object,  then 
the  danger  you  fear  cannot  exist ;  if  zeal,  on 
the  contrary,  gets  the  better  of  acres,  then  the 
danger  at  present  exists,  from  the  right  of 
voting  already  given  to  the  Catholics,  and  it 
will  not  be  increased  by  allowing  them  to  sit 
in  Parliament.  There  are,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
recollect,  thirty  seats  in  Ireland  for  cities  and 
counties,  where  the  Protestants  are  the  most 
numerous,  and  where  the  members  returned 
must  of  course  be  Protestants.  In  the  other 
seventy  representations,  the  wealth  of  the  Pro- 
testants is  opposed  to  the  number  of  the  Ca- 
tholics; and  if  all  the  seventy  members  re- 
turned were  of  the  Catholic  persuasion,  they 
must  still  plot  the  destruction  of  our  religion 
in  the  midst  of  6&8  Protestants.  Such  terrors 
would  disgrace  a  cook-maid,  or  a  toothless 
aunt — ^when  they  fall  from  the  lips  of  bearded 
and  senatorial  men,  they  are  nauseous,  anti- 
peristaltic, and  emetical. 

How  can  you  for  a  moment  doubt  of  the 
rapid  effects  which  would  be  produced  by  the 
emancipation  ? — ^In  the  first  place,  to  my  cer* 
tain  knowledge,  the  Catholics  have  long  sinee 
expressed  to  his  majestjr's  ministers  their  per- 
fect readiness  to'^vest  in  his  majesty ,  eitJui'  wUh 
the  consent  of  the  popt^  or  toithout  it,  if  it  cannoi 
be  obtainedy  the  nomiruUion  of  the  Catholic  prehey. 
The  Catholic  prelacy  in  Ireland  consists  of 
twenty-six  bishops  and  the  warden  of  Galway, 
a  dignitary  enjoying  Catholic  jurisdiction. 
The  number  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  in 
Ireland  exceeds  one  thousand.  The  expenses 
of  his  peculiar  worship  are,  to  a  substantial 
farmer  or  mechanic,  five  shillings  per  annum, 
to  a  labourer  (where  he  is  not  entirely  ex- 
cused), one  shilling  per  annum ;  this  includes 
the  contribution  of  the  whole  family,  and  for 
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this  the  priest  is  bound  to  attend  them  when 
sick,  and  to  confess  them  when  they  apply  to 
him:  he  is  also  to  keep  his  chapel  in  order,  to 
celebrate  divine  service,  and  to  preach  on 
Sundays  and  holydays.  In  the  northern  dis- 
trict a  priest  gains  from  30/.  to  50/.;  in  the 
other  parts  of  Ireland  from  60/.  to  90/.  per  an- 
num. The  best  paid  Catholic  bishops  receive 
about  400/.  per  aun. ;  the  others  from  300/.  to 
350/.  .  My  plan  is  very  simple ;  I  would  have 
300  Catholic  parishes  at  100/.  per  ann.,  300  at 
SOO/.  per  ann.,  and  400  at  300/.  per  ann.;  this, 
for  the  whole  thousand  parishes,  would  amount 
to  190,000/.  To  the  prelacy  I  would  allot 
20,000^  in  unequal  proportions,  from  1000/.  to 
500/,'  and  I  would  appropriate  40,000/.  more 
for  the  support  of  CaUiolic  schools,  and  the 
repairs  of  Catholic  churches :  the  whole 
amount  of  which  sums  is  250,000/.,  about  the 
expense  of  three  days  of  one  of  our  genuine, 
good,  English,  jutt  and  nectstary  wars*  The 
clergy  should  all  receive  their  salaries  at  the 
Bank  of  Ireland,  and  I  would  place  the  whole 
patronage  in  the  hands  ot  the  crown.  Now,  I 
appeal  to  any  human  being,  except  Spencer 
Perceval,  Esq.,  of  the  parish  of  Hampstead, 
what  the  disaffection  of  a  clergy  would  amount 
to,  gaping  aAer  this  graduated  boun^  of  the 
crown,  and  whether  Ignatius  Loyola  himself, 
if  he  were  a  living  blockhead  instead  of  a  dead 
saint,  could  withstand  the  temptation  of  bounc- 
ing from  100/.  a  year  in  Sligo,  to  300/.  in  Tip- 
perary  ?  This  is  the  miserable  sum  of  money 
for  which  the  merchants,  and  land-owners, 
and  nobility  of  England  are  exposing  them- 
selves to  the  tremendous  peril  of  losing  Ire* 
land.  The  sinecure  places  of  the  Roses  and 
the  Percevals,  and  the  ''dear  and  near  rela- 
tions," put  up  to  auction  at  thirty  years'  pur- 
chase, would  almost  amount  to  the  money. 

I  admit  that  nothing  can  be  more  reasonable 
than  to  expect  that  a  Catholic  priest  should 
starve  to  death,  genteelly  and  pleasantly,  for 
the  good  of  the  Protestant  religion ;  but  is  it 
equally  reasonable  to  expect  that  he  should  do 
so  for  the  Protestant  pews,  and  Protestant 
brick  and  mortar  t  On  an  Irish  Sabbath,  the 
bell  of  a  neat  parish  church  often  summons  to 
church  only  the  parson  and  an  occasionally 
conforming  clerk;  while,  two  huncLred  yards 
off,  a  thousand  Catholics  are  huddled  together 
in  a  miserable  hovel,  and  pelted  by  tL\l  the 
storms  of  heaven.  Can  any  thing  be  more 
distressing  than  to  see  a  venerable  man  pour- 
ing forth  sublime  truths  in  tattered  breeches, 
and  depending  for  his  food  upon  the  little  offal 
lie  gets  from  his  parishioners  ?  I  venerate  a 
human  being  who  starves  for  his  principles, 
le .  Jiem  be  what  they  may ;  but  starving  for 
any  thing  is  not  at  all  to  the  taste  of  the  hon- 
ourable flagellants ;  strict  principles,  and  good 
pay,  is  the  motto  of  Mr.  Perceval ;  the  one  he 
keeps  in  great  measure  for  the  faults  of  his 
enemies,  the  other  for  himself. 

There  are  parishes  in  Connaught  in  which 
a  Protestant  was  never  settled,  nor  even  seen ; 
in  that  province,  in  Munster,  and  in  parts  of 
Leinster,  the  entire  peasantry  for  sixty  miles 
are  Catholics ;  in  these  tracts,  the  churches  are 
frequently  shut  for  want  of  a  congregation,  or 
opened  to  an  assemblage  of  from  six  to  twenty 


nersons.  Of  what  Protestants  there  are  ii 
Ireland,  the  greatest  part  are  gathered  togedier 
in  Ulster,  or  they  live  in  towns.  In  the  com* 
try  of  the  other  three  provinces  the  Catholics 
see  no  other  religion  but  their  own,  and  are  at 
the  least  as  fifteen  to  one  Protestant.  In  the 
diocese  of  Tuam,  they  are  sixty  to  one ;  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Mullina,  diocese  of  Leghlia,  there 
are  four  thousand  Catholics  and  cmPniaiani; 
in  the  town  of  Grasgenamana,  in  the  connty 
of  Kilkenny,  there  are  between  fonr  and  five 
hundred  Catholic  houses,  and  three  Promtanx 
houses.  In  the  parish  of  Allen,  county  Kildaie, 
there  is  no  Protestant,  though  it  is  very  popa- 
lous.  In  the  parish  of  Arlesin»  Qneen's  eoontj, 
the  proportion  is  one  hundred  to  one.  In  tke 
whole  county  of  Kilkenny,  by  actnal  eanmers* 
tion,  it  is  seventeen  to  one;  in  the  diocese  of 
Kilmacduagh,  province  of  Connaogfat,  fif^-tro 
to  one,  by  ditto.  These  I  give  yon  as  a  fev 
specimens  of  the  present  state  of  Ireiand^- 
and  yet  there  are  men  impudeait  and  ignoraiit 
enough  to  contend  that  such  evils  xeqnire  bo 
remedy,  and  that  mild  family  man  who  dwcU- 
eth  in  Hampstead  can  find  none  bat  the  cao- 
tery  and  the  knife. 


omne  per  Ifnem 


Ezcoquhar  TlUam. 

I  cannot  describe  the  horror  and  disgust 
which  I  felt  at  hearing  Mr.  Perceral  call  apca 
the  then  ministry  for  measures  of  vigour  n 
Ireland.  If  I  lived  at  Hampstead  upon  stevcd 
meats  and  claret;  if  I  walked  to  church  erenr 
Sunday  before  eleven  young  gentlemen  of  dt 
own  begetting,  with  their  faces  washed,  sih! 
their  hair  pleasingly  combed ;  if  the  AlmightT 
had  blessed  me  with  every  earthly  comfort,^ 
how  awfully  would  I  pause  before  I  sent  forth 
the  flame  and  the  sword  over  the  cabins  of  tte 
poor,  brave,  generous,  open-hearted  peasasts 
of  Ireland !  How  easy  it  is  to  shed  hman 
blood — how  easy  it  is  to  persuade  ourselre^ 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  4o  so— and  that  the  d^ 
cision  has  cost  us  a  severe  stmg^e— bcv 
much,  in  all  ages,  have  wounds  and  shrieks 
and  tears  been  the  cheap  and  vulgar  resoorce} 
of  the  rulers  of  mankind — ^how  difficult  acti 
how  noble  it  is  to  govern  in  kindness,  and  tc 
fbund  an  empire  upon  the  everlasting  basis  cf 
justice  and  affection  I — ^But  what  do  men  call 
vigour?  To  let  loose  hussars  and  to  brisz 
up  artillery,  to  govern  with  lighted  matches, 
and  to  cut,  and  push,  and  nrime--I  call  this, 
not  vigour,  but  the  thlh  of  crueUy  atuL  igmmna. 
The  vigour  I  love  consists  in  fin£nf;  oct 
wherein  v^ojects  are  aggrieved,  in  rehcTia; 
them,  in  studying  the  temper  and  genias  of  > 
people,  in  consulting  their  prejudices,  ia  «- 
lecting  proper  persons  to  lead  and  masan 
them,  in  the  laborious,  watchful,  and  difli'culi 
task  of  increasing  public  happiness  by  aliaf* 
ing  each  particular  discontent  In  thisvar 
Hoche  pacified  La  Vendue — and  in  this  vaf 
only  will  Ireland  ever  be  subdued.  But  this 
in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Perceval,  is  imbecili^  and 
meanness ;  houses  are  not  broken  opeo^vth 
men  are  not  insulted — the  people  seem  all  tc 
be  happy ;  they  are  not  rode  over  by  hordes 
and  cut  by  whips.  Do  you  call  this  vigour  ^ 
Is  this  government  t 
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LETTER  X.  AND  LAST. 

You  mast  obsenr«  tiiac  all  I  have  said  of  the 
effects  which  will  be  produced  by  giving  sala- 
nes  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  only  proceeds  apon 
the  supposition  that  .the  emancipation  of  the 
laity  is  effected : — ^without  that,  I  am  sure  there 
is  not  a  clergyman  in  Ireland  who  woold  re« 
ceive  a  shilling  from  government;  he  conld 
not  do  so,  without  an  entire  loss  of  credit 
among  the  members  of  his  own  persuasion. 

What  you  say  c^  the  moderation  of  the  Irish 
Protestant  clergy  in  collecting  tithes,  is,  I  be* 
lieve,.  strictly  true.  Instead  of  collecting  what 
the  law  enables  them  to  collect,  I  brieve  they 
seldom  or  ever  collect  more  than  two-thirds ; 
and  I  entirely  agree  with  you,  that  the  abolition 
of  agistment  tithe  in  Ireland  by  a  vote  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  without  any 
remuneration  to  the  church,  was  a  most  scan- 
dalous and  Jacobinical  measure.  I  do  not 
biamc  the  Irish  clergy ;  but  I  submit  to  your 
common  sense,  if  it  is  possible  to  explain  to 
an  Irish  peasant  upon  what  principle  of  justice, 
or  common  sense,  he  is  to  pay  every  tenth 
potato  in  his  little  garden  to  a  clergyman  in 
whose  religion  nobody  believes  for  twenty 
miles  around  him,  and  who  has  nothing  to 
preach  to  but  bare  walls.  It  is  true,  if  the 
tithes  are  bought  up,  the  cottager  must  pay 
«:iore  rent  to  his  landlord ;  but  the  same  thing, 
done  in  the  shape  ef  ren^  is  less  odious  than 
when  it  is  done  in  the  shape  of  tithe ;  I  do  not 
want  to  take  a  shilling  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  clergy,  but  to  leave  the  substance  of  things, 
and  to  change  their  names.  I  cannot  see  the 
slightest  reason  why  the  Irish  labourer  is  to  be 
relieved  from  the  real  onus,  or  from  any  thing 
else  but  the  name  of  tithe.  At  present,  he 
rents  only  nine-tenths  of  the  produce  of  the 
land,  which  is  all  that  belongs  to  the  owner; 
this  he  has  at  the  market  price ;  if  the  land- 
owner purchase  the  other  tenth  of  the  church, 
of  course  he  has  a  right  to  make  a  correspond- 
ent advance  upon  his  tenant 

I  very  much  doubt,  if  you  were  to  lay  open 
all  civil  offices  to  the  Catholics,  and  to  grant 
salaries  to  their  clergy,  in  the  manner  I  have 
stated,  if  the  Catholic  laity  would  give  them- 
selves much  trouble  about  the  advance  of  their 
church;  for  they  would  pay  the  same  tithes 
under  on  5  system  that  they  do  under  another. 
If  you  were  to  bring  the  Catholics  into  the 
daylight  of  the  world,  to  the  high  situations  of 
the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  bar,  numbers  of 
them  would  come  over  to  the  established 
e  1  :rch,  and  do  as  other  people  do ;  instead  of 
thtr.  you  set  a  mark  of  infamy  upon  them,  rouse 
every  passion  of  our  nature  in  favour  of  their 
creed,  and  then  wonder  that  men  are  blind  to 
the  follies  of  the  Catholic  religion.  There  are 
hardly  any  instances  of  old  and  rich  families 
among  the  Protestant  dissenters ;  when  a  man 
keeps  a  coach,  and  lives  in  good  company,  he 
comes  to  church,  and  gets  ashamed  of  the 
raeeting-house ;  if  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
father,  it  is  almost  always  the  case  with  tlie 
«on.  These  things  would  never  be  so,  if  the 
ilissenters  were  in  practice  as  much  excluded 
from  all  the  concerns  of  civil  life,  as  the 
Catholics  are.    If  a  rich  young  Catholic  were 


in  Parliament,  he  would  belong  to  White's  and 
to  Brooke's,  would  keep  race4iorses,  would 
walk  up  and  down  Pall  Mall,  be  exonerated  of 
his  ready  money  and  his  constitution,  become 
as  totally  devoid  of  morality,  honesty,  know- 
ledge, and  civility,  as  Protestant  loungers  in 
Pali  Mall,  and  return  home  with  a  supreme 
contempt  for  Father  O'Leary  and  Father 
O'Callaghan.  lam  astonished  at  the  madness 
of  the  Catho«ic  clergy,  in  not  perceiving  that 
Catholic  emancipation  is  Catholic  infidelity; 
that  to  entangle  their  people  in  ihe  intrigues 
of  a  Protestant  Parliament,  and  a  Protestant 
court,  is  to  insure  the  loss  of  every  man  of 
fashion  and  consequence  in  their  community. 
The  true  receipt  for  preserving  their  religion 
is  Mr.  Perceval's  receipt  for  destroying  it;  it 
is  to  deprive  every  rich  Catholic  of  all  the 
objects  of  secular  ambition,  to  separate  him 
from  the  Protestant,  and  to  shut  him  up  in  his 
castle,  with  priests  and  relics. 

Wc  are  told,  in  answer  to  all  our  arguments, 
that  this  is  not  a  fit  period^^-that  a  period  of 
universal  war  is  not  the  proper  time  for  dan- 
gerous innovations  in  the  constitution ;  this  is 
as  much  as  to  say,  that  the  worst  time  for 
making  friends  is  the  period  when  you  have 
made  many  enemies ;  that  it  is  the  greatest  of 
all  errors  to  stop  when  you  arc  breathless,  and 
to  lie  down  when  you  are  fatigued.  Of  one 
thing  I  am  quite  certain:  if  the  safety  of 
Europe  is  once  completely  restored,  the  Ca- 
tholics may  for  ever  bid  adieu  to  the  slightest 
probability  of  effecting  their  object.  Such  men 
as  hang  about  a  court  not  only  are  deaf  to  the 
suggestions  of  mere  justice,  but  they  despise 
justice;  they  detest  the  word  right;  the  only 
word  which  rotises  them  is  peril ;  where  they 
can  oppress  with  impunity,  they  oppress  for 
ever,  and  call  it  loyalty  and  wisdom. 

I  am  so  far  from  conceiving  the  legitimate 
strength  of  the  crown  would  be  diminished  by 
these  abolitions  of  civil  incapacities  in  conse- 
quence of  religious  opinions,  that  my  only  ob- 
jection to  the  increase  of  religious  freedom  is, 
that  it  would  operate  as  a  diminution  of  po- 
litical freedom;  the  power  of  the  crown  is  so 
overbearing  at  this  period,  that  almost  the  only 
steady  opposers  of  its  fatal  influence  are  men 
disgusted  by  religious  intolerance.  Our  esta- 
blishments are  so  enormous,  and  so  utterly 
disproportioned  to  our  population,  that  every 
second  or  third  man  you  meet  in  society  gains 
something  from  the  public;  my  brother  the 
commissioner,-*my  nephew  the  police  justice, 
— ^purveyor  of  small  beer  to  the  army  in  Ire- 
land,—clerk  of  the  mouthy— yeoman  to  the  left 
hand,— these  are  the  obstacles  which  common 
sense  and  justice  have  now  to  overcome.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  king,  old  and  infirm,  excites  a 
principle  of  very  amiable  generosity  in  his  fa- 
vour ;  that  he  has  led  a  good,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious life,  equally  removed  from  profligacy 
and  methodistical  hjrpocrisy ;  that  he  has  been 
a  good  husband,  a  good  father,  and  a  good 
master;  tha*:  he  dresses  plain,  loves  hunting 
and  farming,  hates  the  French,  and  is,  in  al'. 
his  opinions  and  habits,  quite  English ; — the&c 
feelings  are  heightened  by  the  present  situa 
tion  of  the  world,  and  the  yet  unexploded  ela 
mour  of  Jacobinism.  In  short,  flrom  the  various 
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■oarces  of  interest,  personal  regard,  and  na^ 
tional  taste,  such  a  tempest  of  loyal^  has  set 
in  upon  the  people,  that  the  47th  proposition  in 
Euclid  might  now  be  voted  down  with  as  much 
ease  as  any  proposition  in  politics ;  and,  there- 
fore, if  Lord  Hawkesbury  hates  the  abstract 
truths  of  science  as  much  as  he  hates  concrete 
truth  in  human  affairs,  now  is  his  time  for 
getting  rid  of  the  multiplication  table,  and 
passing  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  pretensions 
of  the  kypoihenute.  Such  is  the  history  of  Eng- 
lish parties  at  this  moment ;  you  cannot  seri- 
ously suppose  that  the  people  care  for  such 
men  as  Lord  Hawkcsbury,  Mr.  Canning,  and 
Mr.  Perceval,  on  their  own  account ;  you  can- 
not really  beUeve  them  to  be  so  degraded  as  to 
look  to  their  safety  from  a  man  who  proposes 
to  subdue  Europe  by  keeping  it  without  Jesu- 
it's bark.  The  people,  at  present,  have  one 
passion,  and  but  one — 

A  Jove  princlpiam,  Jovu  omnia  plena. 

*They  care  no  more  for  the  ministers  I  have 
mentioned,  than  they  do  for  those  sturdy  royal- 
ists who,  for  60/.  per  annum,  stand  behind  his 
majesty's  carriage,  arrayed  in  scarlet  and  in 
gold.  If  the  present  ministers  opposed  the 
court  instead  of  flattering  it,  they  would  not 
command  twenty  votes. 

Do  not  imagine  by  these  observations,  that 
I  am  not  loyal ;  without  joining  in  the  common 
cant  of  the  best  of  kings,  I  respect  the  king 
most  sincerely  as  a  good  man.  His  religion  is 
better  than  the  religion  of  Mr.  Perceval,  his 
old  morality  very  superior  to  the  old  morality 
of  Mr.  Canning,  and  I  am  quite  certain  he  has 
a  safer  understanding  than  both  of  them  put 
together.  Loyalty,  within  the  bounds  of  reason 
and  moderation,  is  one  of  the  great  instruments 
of  English  happiness ;  but  the  love  of  the  king 
may  easily  become  more  strong  than  the  love 
of  the  kingdom,  and  we  may  lose  sight  of  the 
public  welfare  in  our  exaggerated  admiration 
of  him  who  is  appointed  to  reign  only  for  its 
promotion  and  support  I  detest  Jacobinism ; 
and  if  I  am  doomed  to  be  a  slave  at  all,  I 
would  rather  be  the  slave  of  a  king  than  a 
cobler.  God  save  the  king,  you  say,  warms 
your  heart  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  I  can- 
not make  use  of  so  violent  a  metaphor;  but  I 
am  delighted  to  hear  it,  when  it  is  the  cry  of 
genuine  affection ;  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it, 
when  they  hail  not  only  the  individual  man, 
but  the  outward  and  living  sign  of  all  English 
blessings.  These  are  noble  feelings,  and  the 
heart  of  every  good  man  must  go  with  them ; 
but  Ood  save  the  king,  in  these  times,  too  often 
means  God  save  my  pension  and  my  place, 
God  give  my  sisters  an  allowance  out  of  the 
privy  purse, — make  me  clerk  of  the  irons,  let 
me  survey  the  meltings,  let  me  live  upon  the 
fruits  of  other  men's  industry,  and  fatten  upon 
•he  plunder  of  the  public. 

What  is  it  possible  to  say  to  such  a  man  as 
Che  gentleman  of  Hampstead,  who  really  be- 
lieves it  feasible  to  convert  the  four  million 
Irish  Catholics  to  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
considers  this  as  the  best  remedy  for  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  Ireland!  It  is  not  possible  to 
answer  such  a  man  with  arguments ;  we  must 
cnme  oat  a^rainst  him  with  beads,  and  a  cowl, 


and  push  him  into  an  hermitage.  It  is  leall] 
such  trash,  that  it  is  an  abuse  of  the  privilegt 
of  reasoning  to  reply  to  it  8ach  a  project  is 
well  worthy  the  statesman  who  would  bring 
the  French  to  reason  by  keeping  them  vitbont 
rhubarb,  and  exhibit  to  mankind  tb^  avfol 
spectacle  of  a  nation  deprived  of  neatral  salts. 
This  is  not  the  dream  of  a  wild  apotbecarj 
indulging  in  his  own  opium ;  this  is  sot  the 
distempered  fancy  of  a  pounder  of  drags,  dcL^ 
nous  from  smallness  or  profits ;  hot  it  is  the 
sober,  deliberate,  and  systematic  scheme  of  i 
man  to  whom  the  public  safe^  i$  entrostii, 
and  whose  appointment  is  considered  by  mm 
as  a  masterpiece  of  political  sagacity.  Wb&t 
a  sublime  thought,  that  no  purge  can  dot  be 
taken  between  the  Weser  and  the  GaioDie; 
that  the  bustling  pestle  is  still,  the  canoroes 
mortar  mute,  and  the  bowels  of  mankind  locked 
up  for  fourteen  d^rees  of  latitude!  Wbea,! 
should  be  curious  to  know,  were  all  the  poT«^ 
of  crudity  and  flatulence  fully  explained  to  hu 
majesty's  ministers  1  At  what  period  was  ibis 
great  plan  of  conquest  and  constipation  foily 
developed?  In  whose  mind  was  the  idea  of 
destro3ring  the  pride  and  the  plasters  of  Fnnc« 
first  engenders!  1  Without  castor  oil  ibej 
might,  for  some  months,  to  be  sure,  hare  at- 
ried  on  a  lingering  war ;  but  can  they  do  vidi* 
out  bark  1  Will  the  people  live  under  a  g^ 
vemment  where  antimomal  powders  cannot N 
procured  1  Will  they  bear  the  loss  of  mereoiy! 
"There's  the  rub."  Depend  upon  it,  the  ab- 
sence  of  materia  medica  will  soon  bring  tiies 
to  their  senses,  and  the  cry  of  B«ffc«  o%i 
bolus  burst  forth  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

You  ask  me  for  any  precedent  in  our  history 
where  the  oath  of  supremacy  has  been  d> 
pensed  with.  It  was  dispensed  vith  to  tije 
Catholics  of  Canada,  in  1774.  They  are  ojIt 
required  to  take  a  simple  oath  of  allepaoef. 
Tlys  same,  I  believe,  was  the  case  in  Cor$ic3> 
The  reason  of  such  exemption  was  obrioos  j 
you  could  not  possibly  have  retained  ciihcref 
these  countries  without  it  And  vhatdiii* 
signify,  whether  you  retained  them  or  not!  Id 
cases  where  you  might  have  been  foolish  vitb- 
out  peril,  you  were  wise ;  when  nonsense  aaa 
bigotry  threaten  you  with  destruction,  it  isio; 
possible  to  bring  you  back  to  the  alphabets 
justice  and  common  sense;  if  men  arc  to  » 
fools,  I  would  rather  they  were  fools  in  lii|l« 
matters  than  in  great ;  dnlness  turned  up  vita 
temerity,  is  a  livery  all  the  worse  for  IM 
facings ;  and  the  most  tremendous  of  all  tha^J 
is  the  magnanimity  of  a  dunce* 

It  is  not  by  any  means  necessary,  as  n^ 
contend,  to  repeal  the  Test  Act  if  yon  sfivc  r^ 
lief  to  the  CathoUc ;  what  the  Catholics  vt 
for  is  to  be  put  on  a  footing  with  the  Protesont 
dissenters,  which  would  be  done  by  repealniJ 
that  part  of  the  law  which  compels  tben^^ 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  to  make  tt- 
declaration  against  transubstantiation;  tjf} 
would  then  come  into  Parliament  as  alloJW' 
dissenters  are  allowed  to  do,  and  the  peoa^ 
laws  to  which  they  were  exposed  <<>'^^ 
office  would  be  suspended  every  year,  as  t^^j 
have  been  for  this  half  century  past  tovaro> 
Protestant  dissenters.    Perhaps,  after  all. »» 
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is  the  best  method,— to  continue  the  persecut- 
ing law,  and  to  suspend  it  every  yeary— a  me- 
thod which,  whi]e  it  effectually  destroys  the 
persecution  itself,  leaves  to  the  great  mass  of 
mankind  the  exquisite  gratification  of  suppos- 
ing that  they  are  enjoying  some  advantage 
from  which  a  particular  class  of  their  fellow- 
creamrss  are  excluded.  We  manage  the  Cor- 
poration and  Test  Acts  at  present  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  we  were  to  persuade  parish 
boys,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  beating  an 
ass,  to  spare  the  animal,  and  beat  the  skin  of 
an  ass  stuffed  with  straw ;  this  would  preserve 
the  semblance  of  tormenting  without  the  re- 
ality, and  keep  boy  and  beast  in  good  humour. 

How  can  you  imagine  that  a  provision  for 
the  Catholic  clergy  affects  the  5th  article  of 
the  Union  1  Surely  I  am  preserving  the  Pro- 
testant church  in  Ireland,  if  I  put  it  in  a  better 
condition  than  that  in  which  it  now  is.  A  tithe 
proctor  in  Ireland  collects  his  tithes  with  a 
blunderbuss,  and  carries  his  tenth  hay-cock  by 
storm,  sword  in  hand ;  to  give  him  equal  value 
in  a  more  specific  shape,  cannot,  I  should  ima- 
gine, be  considered  as  injurious  to  the  church 
of  Ireland;  and  what  right  has  that  church  to 
complain,  if  Parliament  chooses  to  hx  upon 
the  empire  the  burthen  of  supporting  a  double 
ecclesiastical  establishment  1  Are  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Irish  Protestant  clergy  in  the 
slightest  degree  injured  by  such  provision  1  On 
the  contrary,  is  it  possible  to  confer  a  more 
serious  benefit  upon  that  church,  than  by  quiet- 
ing and  contenting  those  who  are  at  work  for 
its  destruction  1 

It  is  impossible  to  think  of  the  affairs  of 
Ireland  without  being  forcibly  struck  with  the 
parallel  of  Hungary.  Of  her  seven  millions 
of  inhabitants,  one-half  were  Protestants,  Cal- 
vinists,  and  Lutherans,  many  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and  many  Jews ;  such  was  the  state 
of  their  religious  dissensions,  that  Mahomet 
had  often  been  called  in  to  the  aid  of  Calvin, 
and  the  crescent  often  glittered  on  the  walls  of 
Bnda  and  of  Presburg.  At  last,  in  179 1,  during 
the  most  violent  crisis  of  disturbance,  a  diet 
was  called,  and  by  a  great  majority  of  voices 
a  decree  was  passed,  which  secured  to  all  the 
contending  sects  the  fulles^and  freest  exercise 
of  religious  worship  and  education;  ordained 
(let  it  be  heard  in  Hampstead)  that  churches 
and  chapels  should  be  erected  for  all  on  the 
most  periectly  equal  terms,  that  the  Protestants 
of  both  confessions  should  depend  upon  their 
spiritual  superiors  alone,  liberated  them  from 
swearing  by  the  usual  oath,  **the  holy  Virgin 
Mary,  the  saints,  and  chosen  of  God ;"  and  then, 
the  decree  adds, "  that  pubUc  cfficts  and  honoun, 
high  or  low,  great  or  tmaUf  ahail  be  given  to  naturai 
6orit  Hungarians  toho  daerve  weU  of  their  country, 
fsndponoi  the  other  quaiykatiom,  let  their  religion 
be  what  it  may/'  Such  was  the  line  of  policy 
pursued  in  a  diet  consisting  of  four  hundred 
members,  in  a  state  whose  form  of  government 
approaches  nearer  to  our  own  than  any  other, 
having  a  Roman  Catholic  establishment  of 
great  weahh  and  power,  and  under  the  influence 
of  one  of  the  most  bigoted  Catholic  courts  in 
Europe.  This  measure  has  now  the  experience 
of  eighteen  years  in  its  favour;  it  has  under- 
fone  a  trial  of  fourteen  years  of  revolutioDy 


such  as  the  world  never  witnessed,  and  more 
than  equal  to  a  century  less  convulsed.  Wha< 
have  been  its  effects?  When  the  French 
advanced  like  a  torrent  within  a  few  days' 
march  of  Vienna,  the  Hungarians  rose  in  a 
mass ;  they  formed  what  the^  called  the  uacred 
insurrection,  to  defend  their  sovereign,  their 
rights  and  liberties,  now  common  to  all ;  and 
the  apprehension  of  their  approach  dictated  to 
the  reluctant  Bonaparte  the  immediate  signa- 
ture of  the  treaty  of  Leoben:  the  Romish  hie- 
rarchy of  Hungary  exists  in  all  its  former 
splendour  and  opulence ;  never  has  the  slightest 
attempt  been  made  to  diminish  it;  and  those 
revolutionary  principles,  to  which  so  large  a 

gortion  of  civilized  Europe  has  been  sacrificed^ 
ave  here  failed  in  making  the  smallest  suc- 
cessful inroad. 

'  The  whole  history  of  tlus  proceeding  of  the 
Hungarian  diet  is  so  extraordinary,  and  such 
an  admirable  comment  upon  the  Protestantism 
of  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval,  that  I  must  compel 
you  to  read  a  few  short  extracts  from  the  law 
itself: — ^<The  Protestants  of  both  confessions 
shall,  in  religious  matters,  depend  upon  thaif 
own  spiritual  superiors  alone.  The  Protestants 
may  likewise  retain  their  trivial  and  grammar 
schools.  The  church  dues  which  the  Pro- 
testants have  hitherto  paid  to  the  Catholic 
parish  priests,  schoolmasters,  or  other  such 
officers,  either  in  money,  productions,  or  labour^ 
shall  in  future  entirely  cease,  and  after  three 
months  from  the  publishing  of  this  law,  be  no 
more  anjrwhere  demanded.  In  the  building  or 
repairing  of  churches,  parsonage-houses,  and 
schools,  the  Protestants  are  not  obliged  to  assist 
the  Catholics  with  labour,  nor  the  Catholics  the 
Protestants.  The  pious  foundations  and  dona- 
tions of  the  Protestants  which  already  exist* 
or  which  in  future  may  be  made  for  their 
churches,  ministers,  schools  and  students, 
hospitals,  orphan-houses  and  poor,  cannot  be 
taken  from  them  under  any  pretext,  nor  vet 
the  care  of  them;  but  rather  the  unimpeded 
administration  shall  be  entrusted  to  those  from 
among  them  to  whom  it  legally  belongs,  and 
those  foundations  which  may  have  been  taken 
from  them  under  the  last  government,  shall  be 
returned  to  them  without  delay;  all  afiairs  of 
marriage  of  the  Protestants  are  left  to  their 
own  consistories;  all  landlords  and  masters  of 
families,  under  the  penalty  of  public  prose- 
cution, are  ordered  not  to  prevent  their  sub- 
jects and  servants,  whether  they  be  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  from  the  observance  of  the 
festivals  and  ceremonies  of  their  religiouy** 
6cc*  dec.  ditcv— By  what  strange  chances  are 
mankind  influenced !  A  little  Catholic  barrister 
of  Vienna  might  have  raised  the  crv  of  no 
Proteitantiamf  and  Hungary  would  have  panted 
for  the  arrival  of  a  French  army  as  much  as 
Ireland  does  at  this  moment;  arms  would  have 
been  searched  for;  Lutheran  and  Calvinis* 
houses  entered  in  the  dead  of  the  night;  and 
the  strength  of  Austria  exhausted  in  guarding 
a  country  from  which,  under  the  present  libera^ 
system,  she  may  expect,  in  a  moment  of  danger 
the  most  powerful  aid;  and  let  it  be  remem 
bered,  that  this  memorable  example  of  politica 
wisdom  took  place  at  a  period  when  man^ 
great  monarchies  were  yet  unconquered  iJi 
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Europe;  in  a  country  where  the  two  religions 
parties  were  eqnal  in  number;  and  where  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  indifference  in  the  party 
which  relinquished  its  exclusive  privileges. 
Under  all  these  circumstances,  the  measure 
was  carried  in  the  Hungarian  diet  by  a  ma- 
jority of  2€0  to  120.  In  a  few  weeks,  we  shall 
see  every  concession  denied  to  the  Catholics 
by  a  much  larger  majority  of  Protestants,  at  a 
moment  when  every  other  power  is  subjugated 
but  ourselves,  and  in  a  country  where  the 
oppressed  are  four  times  as  numerous  as  their 
oppressors.  Bo  much  for  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors-^so  much  for  the  nineteenth  century 
--«o  much  for  the  superiority  of  the  English 
over  all  the  nations  of  the  continent! 

Are  you  not  sensible,  let  me  ask  you,  of  the 
absurdity  of  trusting  the  lowest  Catholics  with 
offices  correspondent  to  their  situation  in  life, 
and  of  denying  such  privilege  to  the  higher! 
A  Catholic  may  serve  in  the  militia,  but  a 
Catholic  cannot  come  into  Parliament ;  in  the 
latter  case  you  suspect  combination,  and  in 
the  former  case  you  suspect  no  combination ; 
yon  deliberately  arm  ten  or  twenty  thousand 
of  the  lowest  of  the  Catholic  people  ;r— and  the 
moment  you  come  to  a  class  of  men  whose 
education,  honour,  and  talents,  seem  to  render 
all  mischief  less  probable,  then  you  see  the 
danger  of  emplopng  a  Catholic,  and  cling  to 
your  investigating  tests  and  disabling  laws. 
If  you  tell  me  you  have  enough  of  members  of 
Parliament,  and  not  enough  of  militia,  without 
the  Catholics,  I  beg  leave  to  remind  you,  that, 
by  employing  the  physical  force  of  any  sect,  at 
the  same  time  when  you  leave  them  in  a  state 
of  utter  disaffection,  you  are  not  adding 
strength  to  your  armies,  but  weakness  and 
ruin : — ^if  you  want  the  vigour  of  their  common 
people,  you  must  not  disgrace  their  nobility, 
and  insult  their  priesthood. 

I  thought  that  the  terror  of  the  pope  had 
been  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  nursery,  and 
merely  employed  as  a  means  to  induce  joung 
master  to  enter  into  his  small  clothes  with 
greater  speed,  and  to  eat  his  bre&kfast  with 
greater  attention  to  decorum. .  For  these  pur* 
poses,  the  name  of  the  pope  is  admirable ;  but 
why  push  it  beyond  1  Why  not  leave  to  Lord 
Hawkesbury  all  farther  enumeration  of  the 
pope's  powers?  For  a  whole  century,  you 
have  been  exposed  to  the  enmity  of  France, 
and  your  succession  was  disputed  in  two 
rebellions;  what  could  Uie  pope  do  at  the 
period  when  there  was  a  serious  struggle, 
whether  England  should  be  Protestant  or  Ca- 
tholic, and  when  the  issue  was  completely 
doubtful !  Could  the  pope  induce  the  Irish  to 
rise  in  1715?  Could  he  induce  them  to  rise 
in  1745 1  ^  You  had  no  Catholic  enemy  when 
half  this  island  was  in  arms;  and  what  did 
the  pope  attempt  in  the  last  rebellion  in  Ire- 
land ?  But  if  he  had  as  much  power  over  the 
minds  of  the  Irish  as  Mr.  Wilberforce  has 
over  the  mind  of  a  young  Methodist,  converted 
the  preceding  quarter,  is  this  a  reason  why  we 
are  to  disgust  men,  who  may  be  acted  upon  in 
such  a  manner  by  a  foreign  power!  or  is  it  not 
an  additional  reason  why  we  should  raise  up 
every  barrier  of  aff*ection  and  kindness  against 
Jhc  nusrhief  of  foreign  influence!    But  the 


true  answ^  is,  the  mischief  dees  not 
Gog  and  Magog  have  produced  as  much  is 
fluence  upon  human  affairs  as  the  pope  hai 
done  for  this  half  century  past;  and  by  spoil- 
ing him  of  his  possessions,  and  degrading  hiis 
in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  Bonaparte  hu  not 
taken  quite  the  proper  method  of  increasing 
his  influeneei 

But  why  not  a  Catholic  king,  as  well  as  i 
Oatfaolie  member  of  Parli^ent,  or  of  the 
cabinet ! — ^Beeause  it  is  probable  that  the  one 
would  be  mischievous,  and  the  other  not  A 
Catholic  king  might  struggle  against  the  Pro- 
testantism of  the  country,  and  if  the  struggle 
was  not  successful,  it  would  at  least  be  dan- 
gerous; but  the  efforts  of  any  other  CathoUe 
would  be  quite  insignificant,  and  his  hope  of 
success  so  small,  tikat  it  is  quite  improbable 
the  effort  would  ever  be  made ;  my  argimic&t 
is,  that  in  so  Protestant  a  country  as  Great 
Britain,  the  character  of  her  Parliaments  asd 
her  cabinet  could  not  be  changed  by  the  lew 
Catholics  who  would  ever  find  their  waj  to 
the  one  or  the  other.  But  the  power  of  the 
crown  is  immeasurably  greater  than  the  pover 
which  the  Catholics  could  obtain  from  sdj 
other  species  of  authority  in  the  state ;  and  it 
does  not  follow,  becatise  the  lesser  degree  of 
power  is  innocent,  that  the  greater  should  be 
so  too.  As  for  the  stress  you  lay  upon  tbe 
danger  of  a  Catholic  chanceUor,  I  haw  not  the 
least  hesitation  in  saying,  that  his  appoinfiaeal 
would  not  do  a  ten*thousandth  part  of  the  mis- 
chief to  the  English  church  that  might  be  dose 
by  a  methodistical  chancellor  of  the  tme  Clap- 
ham  breed ;  and  I  request  to  know,  if  it  is 
really  so  very  necessary  that  a  chanceUor 
should  be  of  the  religion  of  the  Church  of 
England,  how  many  chancellors  you  have  had 
within  the  last  century  who  have  been  bred  sp 
in  the  Presbyterian  religion  !— And  again,  hov 
many  you  have  had  who  notoriously  bare 
been  without  any  religion  at  all  1 

Why  are  you  to  suppose  that  eligibility  aid 
election  are  the  same  thing,  and  that  aU  the 
cabinet  will  be  Catholics,  whenever  all  the 
cabinet  may  be  Cadiolics !  You  have  a  right, 
you  say,  to  suppose  an  extreme  case,^io 
argue  upon  it^^-^o  have  I :  and  I  will  suppose 
that  the  hundred  Irish  members  will  one  daj 
come  down  in  a  body,  and  pass  a  law  com- 
pelling the  king  to  reside  in  Dublin.  I  will 
suppose  that  the  Scotch  members,  by  a  similar 
stratagem,  will  lay  England  under  a  Isrt 
contribution  of  meal  and  sulphur;  no  measure 
is  without  objection,  if  you  sweep  the  whole 
horizon  for  danger;  it  is  not  sufficient  to  tell 
me  of  what  may  happen,  but  you  must  ihov 
me  a  rational  probability  that  it  will  happa: 
alter  all,  I  might,  contrary  to  my  real  opinion* 
admit  all  your  dangers  to  exist;  it  is  enao^ 
for  me  to  contend  that  all  other  dangers  takes 
together  are  not  equal  to  the  danger  of  losisg 
Ireland  from  disaffection  and  invasion. 

I  am  astonished  to  see  you,  and  many  good 
and  well-meaning  clergymen  beside  you,  paint- 
ing the  Catholics  in  such  detestable  cokwrs; 
two*thirds,  at  least,  of  Europe  are  Catholics— 
they  are  Christians,  though  mistaken  Cbris- 
tians;  how  can  I  possibly  admit  that  any  sect 
of  Christians,  and  above  all,  that  the  oldest  aad 
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the  most  nnmeroas  sect  of  Christians,  are  inca- 
pable of  folfilliog  the  common  duties  and  rela- 
tions of  life :  though  I  do  differ  from  them  in 
aanj  particulars,  God  forbid  I  should  give 
soch  a  handle  to  infidelity,  and  subscribe  to 
foeh  blasphemy  against  our  common  religion! 

Do  jou  think  mankind  never  change  their 
opinions  without  formally  expressing  and  con- 
fessing that  change!  when  you  quote  the 
decisions  of  ancient  Catholic  councils,  are  you 
prepared  to  defend  all  the  decrees  of  English 
convocations  and  universities  since  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  1  I  could  soon  make  you 
siek  of  your  uncandid  industry  against  the 
Catholics,  and  bring  you  to  allow  that  it  is 
better  to  forget  times  past,  and  to  judge  and 
be  judged  by  present  opinions  and  present 
practice. 

I  mast  beg  to  be  excused  from  explaining 
and  refuting  all  the  mistakes  about  the  Catho- 
lics made  by  my  Lord  Redesdale ;  and  I  mast 
do  that  nobleman  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  has 
been  treated  with  great  disrespect.  Could  any 
thing  be  more  indecent  than  to  make  it  a 
morning  lounge  tn  Dublin  to  call  upon  his 
lordship,  and  to  cram  him  with  Arabian-night 
stories  about  the  Catholics  1  Is  this  proper 
behaviour  to  the  representative  of  majesty,  the 
child  of  Themis,  and  the  keeper  of  the  con- 
science in  West  Britain  ?  Whoever  reads  the 
letters  of  the  Catholic  bishops,  in  the  appendix 
to  Sir  John  Hippesly's  very  sensible  book,  will 
see  to  what  an  excess  this  practice  must  have 
been  carried  with  the  pleasing  and  Protestant 
nobleman  whose  name  I  have  mentioned,  and 
from  thence  I  wish  you  to  receive  your  answer 
about  excommunication,  and  all  the  trash 
which  is  talked  against  the  Catholics. 

A  sort  of  notion  has,  by  some  means  or 
another,  crept  into  the  world,  that  difference  of 
religion  would  render  men  unfit  to  perform 
together  the  offices  of  common  and  civil  life ; 
that  Brother  Wood  and  Brother  Grose  could 
not  travel  together  the  same  circuit  if  they  dif- 
fered in  creed,  nor  Cockell  and  Miogay  be  en- 
gaged in  the  same  cause  if  Cocketl  was  a 
Catholic  and  Mingay  a  Mugglelonian.  It  is 
supposed  that  Hnskisson  and  Sir  Harry  Engle- 
field  would  squabble  behind  the  speaker's  chair 
about  the  Council  of  Lateran,and  many  a  turn- 
pike bill  miscarry  by  the  sareastical  contro- 
versies of  Mr.  Hawkins  Brown  and  Sir  John 
Throckmorton  npon  the  real  presence.  I  wish 
I  could  see  some  of  these  symptoms  of  earnest- 
ness upon  the  subject  of  religion ;  but  it  really 
seems  to  me,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  so- 
ciety, men  no  more  think  about  inquiring  con- 
cerning each  other's  faith  than  they  do  concern- 
ing the  colour  of  each  other's  skins.  There 
may  have  been  times  in  England  when  the 
quarter  sessions  would  have  been  disturbed  by 
the  theological  polemics;  but  now,  aAer  a 
Catholic  justice  had  once  been  seen  on  the 
bench,  and  it  had  been  clearly  ascertained  that 
he  spoke  English,  had  no  tail,  only  a  single  row 
of  teethy  and  that  he  loved  port-wine, — after  all 
the  scandalous  and  infamous  reports  of  his 
physical  conformation  had  been  clearly  proved 
10  be  false, — ^he  would  be  reckoned  a  jolly  fel- 
ow,  and  very  superior  in  flavour  to  a  sly  Pres- 


byterian. Nothing,  in  fact,  can  be  more  un- 
candid and  unphilosophieal*  than  to  say  that  a 
man  has  a  tail,  because  you  cannot  agree  with 
him  npon  religious  subjects ;  it  appears  to  be 
ludicrous,  but  I  am  convinced  it  has  done  infi* 
nite  mischief  to  the  Catholics,  and  made  a  very 
serious  impression  upon  the  minds  of  many 
gentlemen  of  large  landed  property. 

In  talking  of  &e  impossibility  of  Catholics 
and  Protestants  living  together  with  equal  pri^ 
vilege  under  the  same  government,  do  you 
forget  the  cantons  of  Switzerland?  Yen  might 
have  seen  there  a  Protestant  congregation 
going  into  a  church  which  had  just  been  quitted 
by  a  Catholic  congregation;  and  I  will  venture 
to  say  that  the  Swiss  Catholics  were  more 
bigoted  to  their  religion  than  any  people  in  the 
whole  world.  Did  the  kings  of  Prussia  ever 
refuse  to  employ  a  Catholic  ?  Would  Frede- 
rick the  Great  have  rejected  an  able  man  on 
this  account  ?  We  have  seen  Prince  Czarto- 
rinski,  a  Catholic  secretary  of  state  in  Russia ; 
in  former  times,  a  Greek  patriarch  and  an 
apostolic  vicar  acted  together  in  the  most  per- 
fect harmony  in  Venice ;  and  we  have  seen  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  in  modern  times  entrust- 
ing the  care  of  his  person  and  the  command 
of  his  guard  to  a  Protestant  prince,  Ferdinand 
of  Wirtemberg.  But  what  are  all  these  things 
to  Mr.  Perceval?  He  has  looked  at  human 
nature  from  the  top  of  Hampstead  Hill,  and 
has  not  a  thought  beyond  the  little  sphere  of 
his  own  vision.  "  The  snail,"  say  the  Hindoos, 
*'  sees  nothing  but  its  own  shell,  and  thinks  it 
the  grandest  palace  in  the  universe." 

I  now  take  a  final  leave  of  this  subject  of 
Ireland ;  the  only  difiicnlty  in  discussing  it  is 
a  want  of  resistance,  a  want  of  something 
difiicult  to  unravel,  and  something  dark  to 
illumine ;  to  agitate  such  a  question  is  to  beat 
the  air  with  a  club,  and  cut  down  gnats  with 
a  scimitar;  it  is  a  prostitution  of  industry,  and 
a  waste  of  strength.  If  a  man  says  I  have  a 
good  place,  and  I  do  not  choose  to  lose  it,  this 
mode  of  arguing  upon  the  Catholic  question  I' 
can  well  understand ;  but  that  any  human  be- 
ing with  an  understanding  two  degrees  elevated 
above  that  of  an  Anabaptist  preacher,  should 
conscientiously  contend  for  the  expediency 
and  propriety  of  leaving  the  Irish  Catholics  in 
their  present  state,  and  of  subjecting  us  to  such 
tremendous  peril  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  world,  it  is  utterly  out  of  my  power  to  con- 
ceive. Such  a  measure  as  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion is  entirely  beyond  the  common  game  of 
politics ;  it  is  a  measure  in  which  all  parties 
ought  to  acquiesce,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
place  where,  and  the  stake  for  which  they  play. 
If  Ireland  is  gone,  where  are  jobs  ?  where  are 
reversions  t  where  is  my  brother,  Lord  Arden  ? 
where  are  my  dear  and  near  relations  ?  The 
game  is  up,  and  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  will  be  sent  as  a  present  to  the 
menagerie  at  Paris.  We  talk  of  waiting  from 
particular  considerations,  as  if  centuries  of 
joy  and  prosperity  were  before  us ;  in  the  next 
ten  years  our  fate  must  be  decided ;  we  shall 
know,  long  before  that  period,  whether  we  can 

*  rUf  Lord  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Deicartea. 
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bear  up  against  the  miseries  by  which  we  are 
threatened,  or  not ;  and  yet,  in  the  very  midst 
of  our  crisis,  we  are  enjoined  to  abstain  from 
the  most  certain  means  of  increasing  our 
strength,  and  advised  to  wait  for  the  remedy 
till  the  disease  i&  removed  by  death  or  health. 
And  now,  instead  of  the  plain  and  manly 
policy  of  increasing  unanimity  at  home,  by 
equalizing  rights  and  privileges,  what  is  the 
ignorant,  arrogant,  and  wicked  system  which 
has  been  pursued  ?  Such  a  career  of  madness 
and  of  folly  was,  I  believe,  never  run  in  so 
short  a  period.  The  vigour  of  the  ministry  is 
like  the  vigour  of  a  grave-digger, — the  tomb 
becomes  more  ready  and  more  wide  for  every 
effort  which  they  make.  There  is  nothing 
which  it  is  worth  while  either  to  take  or  to  re- 
tain, and  a  constant  train  of  ruinous  ezpedi- 
tionj  has  been  kept  up.  Every  Englishman 
felt  proud  of  the  integrity  of  his  country ;  the 
character  of  Uie  country  is  lost  for  ever.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  consequence  to  a  commercial 
people  at  war  with  the  greatest  part  of  Europe, 
that  there  should  be  a  free  entry  of  neutrals 
into  the  enemy's  ports ;  the  neutrals  who  car- 
ried our  manufactures  we  have  not  only  ex- 
cluded, but  we  have  compelled  them  to  declare 
war  against  us.  It  was  our  interest  to  make  a 
good  peace,  or  convince  our  own  people  that 
it  could  not  be  obtained ;  we  have  not  made  a 
peace,  and  we  have  convinced  the  people  of 
nothing  but  of  the  arrogance  of  the  foreign 
secretary;  and  all  this  has  taken  place  in  the 
short  space  of  a  year,  because  a  King's  Bench 
barrister  and  a  writer  of  epigrams,  turned  into 
ministers  of  state,  were  determined  to  show 
country  gentlemen  that  the  late  administration 
had  no  vigour.  In  the  mean  time  commerce 
stands  still,  manufactures  perish,  Ireland  is 
more  and  more  irritated,  India  is  threatened, 
fresh  taxes  are  accumulated  upon  the  wretched 
people,  the  war  is  carried  on  without  it  being 
possible  to  conceive  any  one  single  object 
which  a  rational  being  can  propose  to  himself 
by  its  continuation ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this 
unparalleled  insanity  we  are  told  that  the  conti- 
nent is  to  be  reconquered  by  the  want  of  rhu- 


barb and  plums.*    A  better  spirit  than  exdli 
in  the  English  people  never  existed  in  u? 
people  in  the  world;  it  has  been  misdireciei 
and  squandered  upon  party  purposes  io  the 
most  degrading  and  scandatous  manner;  tbev 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  they  were  bene- 
fiting the  commerce  of  England  by  destropng 
the  commerce  of  America,  that  they  were  de» 
fending  their  sovereign  by  perpetnatiiig  the 
bigoted  oppression  of  their   feUov-snbjeci* 
their  rulers  and  their  guides  bare  tokl  tkoa 
that  they  would  equal  the  vigour  of  France  bj 
equalling  her  atrocity ;  and  they  have  gofie  eo 
wasting  that  opulence,  patience,  and  coniigei 
which,  if  husbanded  by  prudent  aod  moderait 
counsels,  might  have  proved  the  sahratioD  of 
mankind.    The  same  policy  of  tnrniii^  the 
good  qualities  of  Englishmen   to  dieir  own 
destruction,  which  made  Mr.  Pitt  omnipoie&L 
continues  his  power  to  those  who  resembie 
him  only  in  his  vices ;  advantage  is  taken  of 
the  loyalty  of  Englishmen,  to  make  them 
meanly  submissive ;  their  piety  is  tnnicd  into 
persecution,  their  courage  into  useless  aad 
obstinate  contention ;  they  are  plundered  b^ 
cause  they  are  ready  to  pay,  and  soothed  ato 
asinine  stupidity  because  they  are  fnU  of  tit- 
tuous  patience.    If  England  must  perish  « 
last,  so  let  it  be ;  that  event  is  in  the  hawis  of 
God;  we  must  dry  up  our  tears  and  snbmiL 
But  that  England  should  perish  swindling  aad 
stealing;  that  it  should  perish  waging  w 
against  lazar-houses,  and  hospitals;  ^at  it 
should  perish  persecuting  with  monastic  bigot- 
ry ;  that  it  should  calmly  give  itself  up  to  be 
ruined  by  the  flashy  arrogance  of  oae  maa, 
and  the  narrow  fanaticism  of  another;  these 
events  are  within  the  power  of  hnman  betnp. 
and  I  did  not  think  that  the  magnaninilf  of 
Englishmen  would   ever  stoop  to  snch  ^ 

gradations. 

LooKumYalel 

PETER  PLYMLEY. 

•  Even  Allen  Park  (aecutomed  u  he  tes  whny  l«i 
to  be  delifhted  bf  all  admintetratlona)  eaya  k  b  tooMt 
and  Hall  and  Morrtt  are  aaid  to  have  actually  btabrfk 
one  of  the  dirieiOBS. 
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TALFOURD^S  MISCELLANIES. 


ON  BRITISH  NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES,  INTRODUCTORY  TO  A 
SERIES  OF  CRITICISMS  ON  THE  LIVING  NOVELISTS. 


[New  Monthly  Maoazinb.] 


Wb  regard  the  authors  of  the  best  novels 
and  romances  as  among  the  truest  benefactors 
of  iheir  species.    Their  works  have  oAen  con- 
Tejed,  in  the  most  attractive  form,  lessons  of 
(he  roost  genial  wisdom.    But  we  do  not  prize 
them  so  much  in  reference  to  their  immediate 
aim,  or  any  individual  traits  of  nobleness  with 
which  they  may  inform  the  thoughts,  as  for 
their  general  tendency  to  break  up  that  cold 
and  debasing  selfishness  with  which  the  souls 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  mankind  are  encrusted. 
They  give  to  a  vast  class,  who  by  no  means 
would  be  carried  beyond  the  most  contracted 
range  of  emotion,  an  interest  in  things  out  of 
themselves,  and  a  perception  of  grandeur  and 
of  beauty,  of  which  otherwise  they  might  ever 
have  lived  unconscious.  Pity  for  fictitious  suf- 
ferings is,  indeed,  very  inferior  to  that  sympa- 
thy with  the  universal  heart  of  man  which 
inspires  real  self-sacrifice ;  but  it  is  better  even 
to  be  moved  by  its  tenderness,  than  wholly  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  joy  of  natural  tears.    How 
many  are  there  for  whom  poesy  has  no  charm, 
and  who  have  derived  only  from  romances 
those  glimpses  of  disinterested  heroism  and 
ideal  beauty,  which  alone  "  make  them  less  for- 
lorn,** in  their  busy  career!    The  good  house- 
wife, who  is  employed  all  her  life  in  the  seve- 
rest drudgery,  has  yet  some  glimmerings  of  a 
^tate  and  dignity  above  her  station  and  age, 
and  some  dim  vision  of  meek,  angelic  sufier- 
ing,  when  she  thinks  of  the  well-thumbed  vo- 
lume of  Clarissa  Harlowe,  which  she  found, 
when  a  girl,  in  some  old  recess,  and  read,  with 
breathless  eagerness^  at  stolen  times  and  mo- 
ments of  hasty  joy.    The  careworn  lawyer  or 
politician,  encircled  with  all  kinds  of  petty 
anxieties,  thinks  of  the  Arabian  Nights  Enter- 
tainments, which  he  devoured  in  his  joyful 
school-days,  and  is  once  more  young,  and  in- 
nocent, and  happy.  If  the  sternest  puritan  were 
acquainted  with  Parson  Adams,  or  with  Dr. 
Primrose*  he  could  not  hate  the  clergy.    If 
novels  are  not  the  deepest  teachers  of  hu- 
manity, they  have,  at  least,  the  widest  range. 
They  lend  to  genius  "lighter  wings  to  fly.*' 
They  are  read  where  Milton  and  Shakspeare 
are  only  talked  of,  and  where  even  their  names 
are  never  heard.    They  nestle  gently  befieath 
the  covers  of  unconscious  sofas,  are  read  by 


fair  and  glistening  eyes  in  momtnts  snatched 
from  repose,  and  beneath  counters  and  shop- 
boards  minister  delights  ''secret,  sweet,  and 
precious."  It  is  possible  that,  in  particular 
instances,  their  effects  may  be  baneful ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  we  are  persuaded  they  are  good. 
The  world  is  not  in  danger  of  becoming  too 
romantic.  The  golden  threads  of  poesy  are  not 
too  thickly  or  too  closely  interwoven  with  the 
ordinary  web  of  existence.  Sympathy  is  the 
first  great  lesson  which  man  should  learn.  It 
will  be  ill  for  him  if  he  proceeds  no  farther;  if 
his  emotions  are  but  excited  to  roll  back  on  his 
heart,  and  to  be  fostered  in  luxurious  quiet 
But  unless  he  learns  to  feel  for  things  in  which 
he  has  no  personal  interest,  he  can  achieve 
nothing  generous  or  noble.  This  lesson  is  in 
reality  the  universal  moral  of  all  excellent  ro- 
mances. How  mistaken  are  those  miserable 
reasoners  who  object  to  them  as  giving  **  false 
pictures  of  life— of  purity  too  glossy  and  ethe- 
real—of  friendship  too  deep  and  confiding— of 
love  which  does  not  shrink  at  the  approach  of 
ill,  but  looks  on  tempests  and  is  never  shaken," 
because  with  these  the  world  too  rarely  blos- 
soms I  Were  these  things  visionary  and  un- 
real, who  would  break  the  spell,  and  bid  the  de- 
licious enchantment  vanish  1  The  soul  will 
not  be  the  worse  for  thinking  too  well  of  its 
kind,  or  believing  that  the  highest  excellence 
is  within  the  reach  of  its  exertions.  But  these 
things  are  not  unreal;  they  are  shadows,  in- 
deed, in  themselves ;  but  they  are  shadows  cast 
from  objects  stately  and  eternal.  Man  can 
never  imagine  that  which  has  no  foundation  in 
his  nature.  The  virtues  he  conceives  are  not 
the  mere  pageantry  of  his  thought  We  feel 
their  truth— not  their  historic  or  individual 
truth — but  their  universal  truth,  as  reflexes  of 
human  energy  and  power.  It  would  be  enough 
for  us  to  prove  that  the  imaginative  glories 
which  are  shed  around  our  being,  are  far 
brighter  than  *'  the  light  of  common  day,'*  which 
mere  vulgar  experience  in  the  course  of  the 
world  diffuses.  But,  in  truth,  that  radiance  is 
not  merely  of  the  fancy,  nor  are  its  influences 
lost  when  it  ceases  immediately  to  shine  on 
our  path.  It  is  holy  and  prophetic.  The  best 
joys  of  childhood — its  boundless  aspirations 
and  gqrgeous  dreams,  are  the  sure  indications 
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of  the  nobleness  of  its  final  heritage.  AH  the 
softenings  of  evil  to  the  moral  vision  by  the 
gentleness  of  fancy,  are  proofs  that  evil  itself 
shall  perish.  Our  yearnings  after  ideal  beauty 
show  that  the  home  of  the  soul  which  feels 
them,  is  in  a  lovelier  world.  And  when  man 
describes  high  virtues,  and  instances  of  no- 
bleness, which  rarely  light  on  earth ;  so  sab- 
lime  that  they  expand  our  imaginations  beyond 
their  former  compass,  yet  so  human  that  they 
make  our  hearts  gush  with  delight ;  he  disco- 
vers feelings  in  his  own  breast,  and  awakens 
sympathies  in  ours,  which  shall  assuredly  one 
day  have  real  and  stable  objects  to  rest  on  ! 

The  early  times  of  England— unlike  those  of 
Spain — were  not  rich  in  chivalrous  romances. 
The  imagination  seems  to  have  been  chilled 
by  the  manners  of  the  Norman  conquerors. 
The  domestic  contests  for  the  disputed  throne, 
with  their  intrigues,  battles,  and  executions, 
have  none  of  that  rich,  poetical  interest,  which 
attended  the  struggles  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
Nor,  in  the  golden  age  of  English  genius,  were 
there  any  very  remarkable  works  of  pure  fic- 
tion. Since  that  period  to  the  present  day, 
however,  there  has  been  a  rich  succession  of 
novels  and  romances,  each  increasing  the 
stores  of  innocent  delight,  and  shedding  on  hu- 
man life  some  new  tint  of  tender  colouring. 

The  novels  of  Richardson  are  at  once 
among  the  grandest  and  the  most  singular  crea- 
tions of  human  genius.  They  combine  an  ac- 
curate acquaintance  with  the  freest  libertinism, 
and  the  sternest  professions  of  virtue— >a  sport- 
ing with  vicious  casuistry,  and  the  deepest 
horror  of  free-thinking — the  most  stately  ideas 
of  paternal  authority,  and  the  most  elaborate 
display  of  its  abuses.  Prim  and  stiff,  almost 
without  parallel,  the  author  perpetually  treads 
on  the  very  borders  of  indecorum,  but  with  a 
solemn  and  assured  step,  as  if  certain  that  he 
could  never  fall.  "The  precise,  strait-laced 
Richardson,"  says  Mr.  Lamb  in  one  of  the  pro- 
fpund  and  beautiful  notes  to  his  specimens, 
"has  strengthened  vice  from  the  mouth  of 
Lovelace,  with  entangling  sophistries,  and  ab- 
struse pleas  against  her  adversary  virtue, 
which  Sedley,  Villiers,  and  Rochester  wanted 
depth  of  libertinism  sufficient  to  have  invent- 
ed.** He  had,  in  fact,  the  power  of  making  any 
set  of  notions,  however  fantastical,  appear  as 
"truths  of  holy  writ,'*  to  his  readers.  This  he 
did  by  the  authority  with  which  he  disposed  of 
all  things,  and  by  the  infinite  minuteness  of  his 
details.  His  gradations  are  so  gentle,  that  we 
do  not  at  any  one  point  hesitate  to  follow  him, 
and  should  descend  with  him  to  any  depth 
before  we  perceived  that  our  path  had  been 
unequal.  By  the  means  of  this  strange  magic, 
we  become  anxious  for  the  marriage  of  Pa- 
mela with  her  base  master ;  because  the  author 
has  so  imperceptibly  wrought  on  us  the  belief 
of  an  awful  distance  between  the  rights  of  an 
esquire  and  his  servant,  that  our  imaginations 
regard  it  in  the  place  of  all  moral  distinctions. 
After  all,  the  general  impression  made  on  us 
by  his  works  is  virtuous.  Clementina  is  to 
the  soul  a  new  and  majestic  image,  inspired  by 
virtue  and  by  love,  which  raises  and  refines  its 
^conceptions.  She  has  all  the  depth  and  in- 
;ensity  of  the  Italian  character,  with  all  the 


purity  of  an  angel.  She  is  at  the  same  limt 
one  of  the  grandest  of  tragic  heroines,  and  the 
divinest  of  religious  enthusiasts.  ClarisK 
alone  is  above  her.  Clementina  steps  statelily 
in  her  very  madness,  amidst  "the pride. pomp 
and  circumstance"  of  Italian  nobility ;  CUrissi 
is  triumphant,  though  violated,  deserted,  tod 
encompassed  by  vice  and  infamy.  Never  caa 
we  forget  that  amazing  scene,  in  which,  od  the 
effort  of  her  mean  seducer  to  renew  his  oot- 
rages,  she  appears  in  all  the  radiance  of  meo- 
tal  purity,  among  the  wretches  assembled  tc 
witness  his  triumph,  where  she  startles  them  b; 
her  first  appearance,  as  by  a  vision  from 
above ;  and  holding  the  penknife  to  her  breast, 
with  her  eyes  lifted  to  heaven,  prepares  to  die, 
if  her  craven  destroyer  advances,  strikiog  the 
vilest  with  deep  awe  of  goodness,  and  walii* 
ing  placidly,  at  last,  from  the  circle  of  her  foes, 
none  of  them  daring  to  harm  her!  How  pi* 
thetic,  above  all  other  pathos  in  the  world,  are 
those  snatches  of  meditation  which  she  com- 
mits to  the  paper,  in  the  first  delirium  of  her 
wo !  How  delicately  imagined  are  her  prepa> 
rations  for  that  grave  in  which  alone  she  can 
find  repose  I  Cold  must  be  the  hearts  of  those 
who  can  conceive  them  as  too  elaborate,  or 
who  can  venture  to  criticise  them.  Id  this 
novel  all  appears  most  real ;  we  feel  eDr^ 
loped,  like  Don  Quixote,  by  a  thoasasd 
threads;  and  like  him,  would  we 'rather  ^^ 
main  so  for  ever,  than  break  one  of  their silkec 
fibres.  Clarissa  Harlowe  is  one  of  the  books 
which  leave  as  different  beings  from  those 
which  they  find  us.  **  Sadder  and  wiser"  do 
we  arise  from  its  perusal. 

Yet  when  we  read  Fielding's  novels  after 
those  of  Richardson,  we  feel  as  if  a  siapeo- 
dous  pressure  were  removed  from  our  sool$- 
We  seem  suddenly  to  have  left  a  palace  of 
enchantment,  where  we  have  past  throogli 
long  galleries  filled  with  the  most  gorgeoos 
images,  and  illumined  by  a  light  aot  qoiK 
human  nor  yet  quite  divine,  into  the  fresh  air, 
and  the  common  ways  of  this  *■  bright  atd 
breathing  world."  We  travel  on  the  h^ 
road  of  humanity,  yet  meet  in  it  pleasaowr 
companions,  and  catch  more  delicious  snatcbes 
of  refreshment,  than  ever  we  can  hope  else- 
where to  enjoy.  The  mock  heroic  of  Field- 
ing, when  he  condescends  to  that  ambigaoos 
style,  is  scarcely  less  pleasing  than  its  statelr 
prototjrpe.  It  is  a  sort  of  spirited  defiance  to 
fiction,  on  the  behalf  of  reality,  by  one  wbc 
knew  full  well  all  the  strongholds  of  that 
nature  which  he  was  defending.  There  is  act 
in  Fielding  much  of  that  which  can  properly 
be  called  ideal — if  we  except  the  character  o: 
Parson  Adams ;  but  his  works  represent  lif« 
as  more  delightful  than  it  seems  to  cominoD 
experience,  by  disclosing  those  of  its  dear  in- 
munities,  which  we  little  think  of,  even  when 
we  enjoy  them.  How  delicious  are  all  hi3  n- 
freshments  at  all  his  inns !  How  virid  ut 
the  transient  joys  of  his  heroes,  in  Jhe'f 
checkered  course — how  fall  and  ovcrflowio" 
are  their  final  raptures!  His  Tom  ^^'^jl 
quite  unrivalled  in  plot,  and  is  to  be  riraUed 
only  in  his  own  works  for  felicitous  dHine* 
ation  of  character.  Tlie  little  which  we  bare 
told  us  of  All  worthy,  especially  that  which  T^ 
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.ales  loJiis  feelings  respecting  his  deceased 
vile,  makes  us  feel  for  him,  as  for  one  of  the 
best  and  most  revered  friends  of  our  child- 
hood. Was  ever  the  ''soul  of  goodness  in 
things  evil"  better  disclosed,  than  in  the 
scruples  and  the  dishonesty  of  Black  George, 
that  tenderest  of  gamekeepers,  and  truest  of 
thieves  1  Did  ever  health,  good-humour,  frank- 
hcartedness,  and  animal  spirits  hold  out  so 
freshly  against  vice  and  fortune  as  in  the 
hero  t  Was  ever  so  plausible  a  hypocrite  as 
Blifi],  who  buys  a  Bible  of  Tom  Jones  so  de- 
lightfally,  and  who,  by  his  admirable  imitatiofi 
of  virtue,  leaves  it  almost  in  doubt,  whether, 
by  a  counterfeit  so  dexterous,  he  did  not  merit 
some  share  of  her  rewards  1  Who  shall  gain- 
say the  cherry  lips  of  Sophia  Western  1  The 
story  of  Lady  Bellaston  we  confess  to  be  a 
blemish.  But  if  there  be  any  vice  lef\  in  the 
work,  the  fresh  atmosphere  diffused  over  all 
its  scenes,  will  render  it  innoxious*  Joseph 
Andrews  has  far  less  merit  as  a  story — ^but  it 
depicts  Parson  Adams,  whom  it  does  the  heart 
good  to  think  on.  He  who  drew  this  cha- 
racter, if  he  had  done  nothing  else,  would  not 
have  Uved  in  vain.  We  fancy  we  can  see 
him  with  his  torn  cassock,  (in  honour  of  his 
high  profession,)  his  volumes  of  sermons, 
which  we  really  wish  had  been  printed,  and 
his  ^schylus,  the  best  of  all  the  editions  of 
that  sublime  tragedian!  Whether  he  longs 
after  his  own  sermons  against  vanity— or  is 
absorbed  in  the  romantic  tale  of  the  fair  Leo- 
nora—or uses  his  ox-like  fists  in  defence  of 
the  fairer  Fanny,  he  equally  imbodies  in  his 
person,  "  the  homely  beauty  of  the  good  old 
cause,"  of  high  thoughts,  pure  imaginations, 
and  manners  unspotted  by  the  world. 

Smollet  seems  to  have  had  more  touch  of 
romance  than  Fielding,  but  not  so  profound 
and  intuitive  a  knowledge  of  humanity's  hid- 
den treasures.  There  is  nothing  in  his  works 
comparable  to  Parson  Adams;  but  then,  on 
the  other  hand.  Fielding  has  not  any  thing  of 
the  kind  equal  to  Strap.  Partridge  is  dry,  and 
hard,  compared  with  this  poor  barber-boy, 
with  his  generous  overflowings  of  affection. 
Roderick  Random,  indeed,  with  its  varied  de- 
lineation of  life,  is  almost  a  romance.  Its 
hero  is  worthy  of  his  name.  He  is  the  sport 
of  fortune  rolled  about  through  the  '*many 
ways  of  wretchedness,"  almost  without  re- 
sistance, but  ever  catching  those  tastes  of  joy 
which  are  everywhere  to  be  relished  by  those 
who  are  willing  to  receive  them.  We  seem 
to  roll  on  with  him,  and  get  delectably  giddy 
in  his  company. 

The  humanity  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  is 
less  deep  than  that  of  Roderick  Random,  but 
sweeter  tinges  of  fancy  are  cast  over  it.  The 
sphere  in  which  Goldsmith's  powers  moved 
was  never  very  extensive,  but  within  it  he 
discovered  all  that  was  good,  and  shed  on  it 
the  tenderest  lights  of  his  sympathizing  ge- 
nius. No  one  ever  excelled  so  much  as  he  in 
depicting  amiable  follies  and  endearing  weak- 
nesses. His  satire  makes  us  at  once  smile  at 
and  love  all  that  he  so  tenderly  ridicules. 
The  good  Vicar's  trust  in  Monogamy,  his 
son's  purchase  of  the  spectacles,  his  own  sale 
of  his  horse  to  his  solemn  admirer  at  the 


fair;  the  blameless  vanities  of  his  daughters, 
and  his  resignation  under  his  accumulated 
sorrows,  are  among  the  best  treasures  of  me- 
mory. The  pastoral  scenes  in  this  exquisite 
tale  are  the  sweetest  in  the  world.  The  scents 
of  the  hay-field,  and  of  the  blossoming  hedge* 
rows,  seem  to  come  freshly  to  our  senses 
The  whole  romance  is  a  tenderly-ccloureo 
picture,  in  little,  of  human  nature's  mosf 
genial  qualities* 

De  Foe  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of 
English  authors.  His  Robinson  Crusoe  is 
deservedly  one  of  the  most  popular  of  novela 
It  is  usually  the  first  read,  and  always  among 
the  last  forgotten.  The  interest  of  its  scenes 
in  the  uninhabited  island  is  altoget{^er  pe- 
culiar; since  there  is  nothing  to  develope  the 
character  but  deep  solitude.  Man,  there,  is 
alone  in  the  world,  and  can  hold  communion 
only  with  nature,  and  nature's  God.  There  is 
nearly  the  same  situation  in  Philoctetes,  that 
sweetest  of  the  Greek  tragedies ;  but  there  we 
only  see  the  poor  exile  as  he  is  about  to  leave 
his  sad  abode,  to  which  he  has  become  at- 
tached, even  with  a  child-like  cleaving.  In 
Robinson  Crusoe,  life  is  stripped  of  all  its 
social  joys,  yet  we  feel  how  worthy  of  cherish- 
ing it  is,  with  nothing  but  silent  nature  to 
cheer  it.  Thus  are  nature  and  the  soul,  left 
with  no  other  solace,  represented  in  their 
native  grandeur  and  intense  communion. 
With  how  fond  an  interest  do  we  dwell  on 
all  the  exertions  of  our  fellow-man,  cut  off 
from  his  kind;  watch  his  growing  plantations 
as  they  rise,  and  seem  to  water  them  with  our 
tears !  The  exceeding  vividness  of  all  the 
descriptions  are  more  delightful  when  com- 
bined with  the  loneliness  and  distance  of  the 
scene  *'  placed  far  amid  the  melancholy  main" 
in  which  we  become  dwellers.  We  have 
grown  so  familiar  with  the  solitude,  that  the 
print  of  man's  foot  seen  in  the  sand  seems  to 
appal  us  as  an  awful  thing ! — The  Family  In- 
structor of  this  author,  in  which  he  inculcates 
weightily  his  own  notions  of  puritanical  de- 
roeanour  and  parental  authority,  is  very 
curious.  It  is  a  strange  mixture  of  narrative 
and  dialogue,  fanaticism  and  nature ;  but  all 
done  with  such  earnestness  that  the  sense  of 
its  reality  never  quits  us.  Nothing,  however^ 
can  be  more  harsh  and  unpleasing  than  the- 
impression  which  it  leaves.  It  does  injustiee- 
both  to  religion  and  the  world.  It  represents 
the  innocent  pleasures  of  the  latter  as  deadly 
sins,  and  the  former  as  most  gloomy,  austere,, 
and  exclusive.  One  lady  resolves  on  poison- 
ing her  husband,  and  another  determines  to- 
go  to  the  play,  and  the  author  treats  both, 
offences  with  a  severity  nearly  equal! 

Far  different  from  this  ascetic  novel  is  that 
best  of  religious  romances,  the  Fool  of  Quality. 
The  piety  there  is  at  once  most  deep  and  most 
benign.  There  i.s  much,  indeed,  of  eloquent 
mysticism,  but  all  evidently  most  heartfelt 
and  sincere.  The  yearnings  of  the  soul  aflei 
universal  good  and  intimate  communion  with, 
the  divine  nature  were  never  more  nobly 
shown.  The  author  is  most  prodigal  of  his- 
intellectual  wealth — "  his  bounty  is  as  bound* 
less  as  the  sea,  his  love  as  deep."  He  gives- 
to  his  chief  characters  riches  endless  as  the- 
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spiritual  stores  of  his  own  heart  It  is,  indeed, 
only  the  last  which  gives  value  to  the  first  in 
his  writings.  It  is  easy  to  endow  men  with 
•  millions  on  paper,  and  to  make  them- willing 
to  scatter  them  among  the  wretched ;  hut  it  is 
the  corresponding  bounty  and  exuberance  of 
the  authors  soul,  which  here  makes  the  mo- 
ney sterling,  and  the  charity  divine.  The 
hero  of  this  romance  always  appears  to  our 
imagination  like  a  radiant  vision  encircled 
with  celestial  glories.  The  stories  introduced 
in  it  are  delightful  exceptions  to  the  usual  rule 
by  which  such  incidental  tales  are  properly 
regarded  as  impertinent  intrpsions.  That  of 
David  Doubtful  is  of  th^  most  romantic  in- 
terest, and  at  the  same  timo  steeped  in  feeling 
the  most  profound.  But  that  of  Clement  and 
his  wife  is  perhaps  the  finest.  The  scene  in 
which  they  are  discovered,  having  placidly 
lain  down  to  die  of  hn.nger  together,  in  gentle 
lubmission  to  Hep.ven,  depicts  a  quiescence 
the  most  sublime,  yer  the  most  afiecting.  No- 
thing can  be  more  delightful  than  the  sweeten- 
ing ingredients  in  their  cup  of  sorrow.  The 
heroic  act  of  the  lady  to  free  herself  from  her 
ravisher's  grasp,  her  trial  and  her  triumphant 
tcquittal,  have  a  grandeur  above  that  of 
tragedy.  The  genial  spirit  of  the  author's 
faith  leads  him  to  exult  especially  in  the  re- 
pentance of  the  wicked.  No  human  writer 
seems  ever  to  have  hailed  the  contrite  with  so 
cordial  a  welcome.  His  scenes  appear  over- 
spread with  a  rich  atmosphere  of  tenderness, 
which  softens  and  consecrates  all  things. 
We  would  not  pass  over,  without  a  tribute 


of  gratitude,  Mrs.  Radclifie's  wild  and  voa 
drous  tales.  When  we  read  them,  the  worit 
seems  shut  out,  and  we  breathe  only  in  an  a* 
thanted  region,  where  lover's  lutes  trembte 
over  placid  waters,  mouldering  castles  rise 
conscious  of  deeds  of  blood,  and  the  sad  voicfs 
of  the  past  echo  through  deep  vaults  and  looeiy 
galleries.  There  is  always  majesty  in  ber  ter< 
rors.  8he  produces  more  efiect  by  vhispeis 
and  slender  hints  than  ever  was  attained  bj 
the  most  vivid  display  of  horrors.  Her  cod- 
elusions  are  tame  and  impotent  almost  withoat 
example.  But  while  her  spells  actually  ope- 
rate, her  power  is  truly  magical.  Who  can 
ever  forget  the  scene  in  the  Romance  of  tbe 
Forest,  where  the  marquis,  who  has  lon^ 
sought  to  make  the  heroine  the  victim  of  licen- 
tious love,  afler  working  on  her  protector,  orrr 
wl)om  he  has  a  mysterious  influence,  to  steal 
at  night  into  her  chamber,  and  when  his  tren- 
bling  listener  expects  only  a  reqnisi^ioB  for 
delivering  her  into  his  hands,  replies  to  tbe 
question  of  "then — ^to-night,  myLo^d^'"Ad^ 
laide  cfiV— or  the  allusions  to  the  dark  veil  ia 
the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho— or  the  stnpeodoos 
scenes  in  8palatro*s  cottage  1  Of  all  romaace 
writers  Mrs.  Radclifie  is  the  most  romaatk. 

The  present  age  has  produced  a  singolar 
number  of  authors  of  delightful  prose  fictioo, 
on  whom  we  intend  to  give  a  series  of  criti* 
cisms.  We  shall  begin  with  Mackkszii, 
whom  we  shall  endeavour  to  compare  vith 
Bteme,  and  for  this  reason  we  have  passed 
over  the  works  of  the  latter  in  our  present  CB^ 
sory  view  of  the  novelists  of  other  days 
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Altbougb  our  veneration  for  Mackenzie  has 
induced  us  to  commence  this  series  of  articles 
with  an  attempt  to  express  our  sense  of  his 
genius,  we  scarcely  know  how  to  criticise  its 
exquisite  creations.  The  feelings  which  they 
have  awakened  within  us  are  too  old  and  too 
sacred  almost  for  expression.  We  scarcely 
dare  to  scrutinize  with  a  critic's  ear,  the  blend- 
ing notes  of  that  sad  and  sod  music  of  human- 
ity which  they  breathe.  We  feel  as  if  there 
were  a  kind  of  privacy  in  our  sympathies  with 
them— -as  though  they  were  a  part  of  ourselves, 
which  strangers  knew  not — and  as  if  in  pub- 
licly expressing  ihem,  we  were  violating  the 
sanctities  of  our  own  souls.  We  must  recol- 
lect, however,  that  our  readers  know  them  as 
well  as  we  do,  and  then  to  dwell  with  them 
:enderly  on  their  merits  will  seem  like  dis- 
coursing of  the  long-cherished  memories  of 
iViends  we  had  in  common,  and  of  sorrows 
participated  in  childhood. 

The  purely  sentimental  style  in  which  the 
talcs  of  Mackenzie  are  written,  though  deeply 
fvlt  by  the  people,  has  seldom  met  with  due 


appreciation  from  the  critics.  It  has  its  ovb 
genuine  and  peculiar  beauties,  which  wc  low 
the  more  the  longer  we  feel  them.  Its  coDS^ 
orations  are  altogether  drawn  from  the  ml 
The  gentle  tinges  which  it  casts  on  bomanliie 
are  shed,  not  from  the  imagination  or  thefanrr. 
but  from  the  aflections.  It  represents,  indeei 
humanity  as  more  tender,  its  sorrows  as  m-irt 
gentle,  its  joys  as  more  abundant  than  tber 
appear  to  common  observers.  But  this  is  sot 
efiected  by  those  influences  of  the  imagination 
which  consecrate  whatever  they  touch,  vbicii 
detect  the  secret  analogies  of  beauty,  and  brin* 
kindred  graces  from  all  parts  of  nature  t'^ 
heighten  the  images  which  tbry  reveal.  li 
affects  us  rather  by  casting  off  frrm  the  sobI 
those  impurities  and  littlenesses  which  it  wo* 
tracts  in  the  world,  than  b)'  foreign  aids.  « 
appeals  to  those  simple  emotions  which  are 
not  the  high  prerogatives  of  genius,  but  vhich 
are  common  to  all  who  are  "made  of  one 
blood,"  and  partake  in  one  primal  sympaiby- 
The  holiest  feelings,  after  all,  arc  those  vhidi 
would  be  the  most  common  if  gross  selfc* 
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ness  and  low  tmbitioD  froze  not  "  the  genial 
corrent  of  the  soul.'*  The  meanest  and  most 
QDgiAed  hare  their  gentle  remembrances  of 
early  days.  Love  has  tinged  the  life  of  the 
artisan  and  the  cottager  with  something  of  the 
romantic.  The  course  of  none  has  been  along 
so  beaten  a  road  that  they  remember  not  fondly 
5ome  resting-places  in  their  journeys;  some 
turas  of  their  path  in  which  lovely  prospects 
broke  in  upon  them ;  some  soft  plats  of  green 
refreshing  to  their  weary  feet.  Confiding  love, 
generoas  friendship,  disinterested  humanity, 
reqaire  no  recondite  learning,  no  high  imagi- 
oalion,  to  enable  an  honest  heart  to  appreciate 
aod  feel  them.  Too  often,  indeed,  are  the  sim- 
plicities of  nature  and  the  native  tendernesses 
of  the  soul  nipped  and  chilled  by  those  anxie- 
ties which  lie  on  them  **  like  an  untimely  frost." 
"The  world  is  too  much  with  us."  We  be- 
come lawyers,  politicians,  merchants,  and  for- 
get that  we  arc  men,  and  sink  in  oiir  transitory 
vocations  that  character  which  is  to  last  for 
ever.  A  tale  of  sentiment — such  as  those  of 
that  honoured  veteran  whose  works  we  wpuld 
now  particularly  remember— awakens  all  these 
poises  of  sympathy  with  our  kind,  of  whose 
beatings  we  had  become  almost  unconscious, 
hdoes  honour  to  humanity  by  stripping  off  its 
artificial  disguises.  Its  magic  is  not  like  that 
by  which  Arabian  enchanters  raised  up  glit- 
tering spires,  domes,  and  palaces  by  a  few  ca- 
balistic words ;  bat  resembles  their  power  to 
disclose  veins  of  precious  ore  where  all  seemed 
sterile  and  blasted.  It  gently  puts  aside  the 
brambles  which  overcast  the  stream  of  life, 
and  lays  it  open  to  the  reflections  of  those  deli- 
cate clouds  which  lie  above  it  in  the  heavens. 
It  shows  to  us  the  soft  undercourses  of  feeling, 
which  neither  time  nor  circumstances  can 
wholly  stop;  and  the  depth  of  affection  in  the 
soqI,  which  nothing  but  sentiment  itself  can 
fathom.  It  disposes  us  to  pensive  thought — 
expands  the  sympathies — ^and  makes  all  the 
half-forgotten  delights  of  youth  "come  back 
QpoQ  oar  hearts  again,"  to  soften  and  to 
cheer  us. 

Too  often  has  the  sentiment  of  which  we 
hare  spoken  been  confounded  with  sickly  af- 
fectations in  a  common  censure.  But  no  things 
caD  be  more  opposite  than  the  paradoxes  of 
the  inferior  order  of  German  sentimentalists 
and  the  works  of  a  writer  like  Mackenzie. 
Real  sentiment  is  the  truest,  the  most  genuine, 
and  the  most  lasting  thing  on  earth.  It  is  more 
ancient  as  well  as  more  certain  in  its  opera- 
tions than  the  reasoning  faculties.  We  know 
and  feel  before  we  think;  we  perceive  before 
we  compare;  we  enjoy  before  we  believe.  As 
the  evidence  of  sense  is  stronger  than  that  of 
testimony,  so  the  light  of  our  inward  eye  more 
truly  shows  to  us  the  secrets  of  the  heart  than 
the  most  elaborate  process  of  reason.  Riches, 
honours,  power,  arc  transitory — the  things 
which  appear,  pass  away — the  shadows  of  life 
alone  are  stable  and  unchanging.  Of  the  re- 
collections of  infancy  nothing  can  deprive  us. 
iiove  endures,  even  if  its  object  perishes,  and 
nurtares  the  soul  of  the  mourner.  Sentiment 
has  a  liind  of  divine  alchymy,  rendering  grief 
itself  the  source  of  tenderest  thoughts  and  far- 
reaching  desiress,  which  the  sufferer  cherishes 


atf  sacred  treasures.  The  sorrows  over  which 
it  sheds  its  influence  are  "ill-bartered  for  the 
garishness  of  joy ;"  for  they  win  us  softly  from 
life,  and  fit  us  to  die  smiling.  It  endures,  not 
only  while  fortune  changes,  but  while  opinion* 
vary,  which  the  young  enthusiast  fondly  hoped 
would  never  forsake  him.  It  remains  when 
the  unsubstantial  pageants  of  goodliest  hope 
vanish.  It  binds  the  veteran  to  the  child  by 
ties  which  no  fluctuations  even  of  belief  can 
alter.  It  preserves  the  only  identity,  save  that 
of  consciousness,  which  man  with  certainty 
retains— connecting  our  past  with  our  present 
being  by  delicate  ties,  so  subtle  that  they  vi- 
brate to  every  breeze  of  feeling ;  yet  so  strong 
that  the  tempests  of  life  hav^  not  power  to 
break  them.  It  assures  us  that  what  we  have 
been  we  shall  be,  and  that  our  human  hearts 
shall  vibrate  with  their  first  sympathies  while 
the  species  shall  endure. 

We  think  that,  on  the  whole,  Mackenzie  is 
the  first  master  of  this  delicious  style.  Sterne, 
doubtless,  has  deeper  touches  of  humanity  in 
some  of  his  works.  But  there  is  no  sustained 
feeling — no  continuity  of  emotion — ^no  extend- 
ed range  of  thought,  over  which  the  mind  can 
brood  in  his  ingenious  and  fantastical  writings. 
His  spirit  is  far  too  mercurial  and  airy  to  suffer 
him  tenderly  to  linger  over  those  images  of 
sweet  humanity  which  he  discloses.  His  cle- 
verness breaks  the  charm  which  his  feeling 
spreads,  as  by  magic,  around  us.  His  exqui- 
site sensibility  is  ever  counteracted  by  his  per- 
ceptions of  the  ludicrous,  and  his  ambition 
after  the  strange.  No  harmonious  feeling 
breathes  from  any  of  his  pieces.  He  sweeps 
"  that  curious  instrument,  the  human  heart," 
with  hurried  fingers,  calling  forth  in  rapid 
succession  its  deepest  and  its  liveliest  tones, 
and  making  only  marvellous  discord.  His 
pathos  is,  indeed,  most  genuine  while  it  lasts; 
but  the  soul  is  not  suffered  to  cherish  the  feel- 
ing which  it  awakens.  He  does  not  shed,  like 
Mackenzie,  one  mild  light  on  the  path  of  life; 
but  scatters  on  it  wild  coruscations  of  ever- 
shifting  brightness,  which,  while  they  some- 
times disclose  spots  of  inimitable  beauty, 
often  do  but  fantastically  play  over  objects 
dreary  and  revolting.  AH  in  Mackenzie  is 
calm,  gentle,  harmonious.  No  play  of  mis- 
timed wit,  no  flourish  of  rhetoric,  no  train  of 
philosophical  speculation,  for  a  moment  di* 
verts  our  sympathy.  Each  of  his  best  works 
is  like  one  deep  thought,  and  the  impression 
which  it  leaves,  soft,  sweet,  and  undivided  as 
the  summer  evening*s  holiest  and  latest  sigh. 

The  only  exception  which  we  can  make  to 
this  character,  is  the  Man  of  the  World,  Here 
the  attempt  to  obtain  intricacy  of  plot  disturbs 
the  emotion  which,  in  the  other  works  of  the 
author,  is  so  harmoniously  excited.  A  tale  of 
sentiment  should  be  most  simple.  Its  whole 
effect  depends  on  its  keeping  the  tenor  of  its 
predominant  feeling  unbroken.  Another  de- 
fect in  this  story  is,  the  length  of  time  over 
which  it  spreads  its  narrative.  Sindall,  alone, 
connects  the  two  generations  which  it  em- 
braces, and  he  is  too  mean  and  uninteresting 
thus  to  appear  both  as  the  hero  and  the  chorus. 
When  a  story  is  thus  continued  from  a  mother 
to  a  daughter,  it  seems  to  have  no  legitimate 
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boandary.  The  painful  remembrances  of  Hhe 
former  interferes  with  our  interest  for  the 
latter,  and  the  present  difficulties  of  the  last 
deprive  us  of  those  emotions  of  fond  retro- 
spection, which  the  fate  of  the  first  would 
otherwise  awaken.  Still  there  are  in  this  tale 
scenes  of  pathos  delicious  as  any  which  even 
the  author  himself  has  drawn.  The  tender 
pleasure  which  the  Man  of  Feeling  excites  is 
wholly  without  alloy.  Its  hero  is  the  most 
beautiful  personification  of  gentleness,  pa- 
tience, and  meek  sufferings,  which  the  heart 
can  conceive.  Julia  de  Rouingnd,  however,  is, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  delightful  of  the  au- 
tlior's  works.  There  is,  in  this  tale,  enough  of 
plot  to  keep  alive  curiosity,  and  sharpen  the 
interest  which  the  sentiment  awakens,  without 
any  of  those  strange  turns  and  perplexing 
incidents  which  break  the  current  of  sympa- 
thy. The  diction  is  in  perfect  harm3ny  with 
the  subject — ^*'most  musical,  most  melan- 
choly"— with  '<  golden  cadences'*  responsive 
to  the  thoughts.  There  is  a  plaintive  charm 
in  the  image  presented  to  us  of  the  heroine, 
too  fair  almost  to  dwell  on.  How  exquisite  is 
the  description  given  of  her  by  her  maid,  in  a 
letter  to  her  friend,  relating  to  her  fatal  mar- 
riage : — **  She  was  dressed  in  a  white  muslin 
night-gown,  with  striped  lilac  and  white 
ribands ;  her  hair  was  kept  in  the  loose  way 
you  used  to  make  me  dress  it  for  her  at  Bel- 
viile,  with  two  waving  curls  down  one  side 
of  her  neck,  and  a  braid  of  little  pearls.  And 
to  be  sure,  with  her  dark,  brown  locks  resting 
upon  it,  her  bosom  looked  as  pure  white  as 
the  driven  snow.  And  then  her  eyes,  when 
she  gave  her  hand  to  the  count!  they  were 
cast  down,  and  you  might  see  her  eyelashes, 
like  strokes  of  a  pencil,  over  the  white  of  her 
skin*-the  modest  gentleness,  with  a  sort  of 
sadness  too,  as  it  were,  and  a  gentle  heave  of 
her  bosom  at  the  same  time."  And  yet,  such 
is  the  feeling  communicated  to  us  by  the 
whole  work,  that  we  are  ready  to  believe  even 
this  artless  picture  an  inadequate  representa- 
tion of  that  beauty  which  we  never  cease  to 
feel.  How  natural  and  tear-moving  is  the 
letter  of  Savillon  to  his  friend,  describing  the 
scenes  of  his  early  love,  and  recalling,  with 
intense  vividness,  all  the  little  circumstances 
which  aided  its  progress !  What  an  idea,  in 
a  single  expression,  does  Julia  give  of  the 
depth  and  the  tenderness  of  her  affection, 
when  describing  herself  as  taking  lessons  in 
drawing  from  her  lover,  sae  says  that  she  felt 
something  from  the  touch  of  his  hand  ''not 
the  less  delightful  from  carrying  a  sort  of  fear 
ulcng  with  that  delight:  it  was  liktajmUe  in 
tikf  0mdl"    The  last  scenes  of  this  novel  are 


matchless  in  their  kind.  Never  was  so  mod. 
of  the  terrific  alleviated  by  so  mach  of  the 
pitiful.  The  incidents  are  most  tragic;  yei 
over  them  is  diffused  a  breath  of  sweetness, 
which  soAens  away  half  their  anguish,  and 
reconciles  us  to  that  which  remains.  Oar 
minds  are  prepared,  long  before,  for  the  earlj 
nipping  of  that  delicate  blossom,  for  which 
I  this  world  was  too  bleak.  Julia's  last  inter- 
view with  Savillon  mitigates  her  doom,  ptnlv 
by  the  joy  her  heart  has  tasted,  and  which 
nothing  afterwards  in  life  could  equal,  and 
partly  by  the  certainty  that  she  must  either 
become  guilty  or  continue  wretched.  Nothing 
can  be  at  once  sweeter  and  more  affecting 
than  her  ecstatic  dream  after  she  has  taken 
the  fatal  mixture,  her  seraphical  playing  on 
the  organ,  to  which  the  waiting  angels  seem 
to  listen,  and  her  tranquil  recalling  £he  scenes 
of  peaceful  happiness  with  her  friend,  as  94k 
imagines  her  arms  about  her  neck,  and  fancies 
that  her  Maria's  tears  are  falling  on  her  bo- 
som. Then  comes  Montaubon's  description 
of  her  as  she  drank  the  poison: — ^"Sbc  took 
it  from  me  smiling,  and  her  look  seemed  to 
lose  Its  confusion.  She  drank  my  health! 
She  was  dressed  in  her  white  silk  bed-goTs, 
ornamented  with  pale,  pink  ribands.  Her 
cheek  was  gently  flushed  from  their  reflection; 
her  blue  eyes  were  turned  upwards  as  she 
drank,  and  a  dark-brown  ringlet  lay  on  her 
shoulder."  We  do  not  think  even  the  fate  ot 
'*  the  gentle  lady  married  to  the  Moor**  caili 
forth  tears  so  sweet  as  those  which  fall  for  the 
Julia  of  Mackenzie ! 

We  rejoice  to  know  and  feel  that  these 
delicious  tales  cannot  perish.  Since  the? 
were  written,  indeed,  the  national  imagination 
has  been,  in  a  great  degree,  perverted  hr 
strong  excitements,  and  "fed  on  poisons  till 
they  have  become  a  kind  of  nutriment.**  Bot 
the  quiet  and  unpresuming  beauties  of  these 
works  depend  not  on  the  fashion  of  the  vorlJ. 
They  cannot  be  out  of  date  till  the  dreams  of 
young  imagination  shall  vanish,  and  the 
deepest  sympathies  of  love  and  hope  shall  be 
chilled  for  ever.  While  other  works  are  ex- 
tolled, admired,  and  reviewed,  these  will  be 
loved  and  wept  over.  Their  author,  in  the  ' 
evening  of  his  days,  may  truly  feel  that  he 
has  not  lived  in  vain.  Gentle  hearts  shiU 
ever  blend  their  thought  of  him  among  their 
remembrances  of  the  benefactors  of  their 
youth.  And  when  the  fever  of  the  vorid 
"  shall  hang  upon  the  beatings  of  their  hearts," 
how  often  ^ill  their  spirits  turn  to  him,  vhc 
as  he  cast  a  soft  seriousness  over  the  momia^ 
of  life,  shall  assist  in  UanquUlizing  its  BO0Q 
tide  sorrows ! 
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THE  AUTHOR  OF  WAVERLEY." 


Here  are  we  m  a  bright  and  breathing  world.— ITbrdnooftA. 


[New  Monthly  Magazutb.] 


We  psteem  the  productions  which  the  great 
novelist  of  Scotland  has  poared  forth  with 
startling  speed  from  his  rich  treasury,  not 
only  as  multiplying  the  sources  of  delight  to 
thousands,  but  as  shedding  the  most  genial 
influences  on  the  taste  and  feeling  of  the  peo- 
ple. These,  with  their  fresh  spirit  of  health, 
hare  counteracted  the  workings  of  that  blast- 
ing spell  by  which  the  genius  of  Lord  Byron 
once  threatened  strangely  to  fascinate  and  de- 
base the  vast  multitude  of  English  readers. 
Men,  sedaced  by  their  noble  poet,  had  begun 
to  pay  homage  to  mere  energy,  to  regard  vir- 
toe  as  low  and  mean  compared  with  lofty 
crime,  and  to  think  that  high  passion  carried 
in  itself  a  justification  for  its  most  fearful  ex- 
cesses. He  inspired  them  with  a  feeling  of 
diseased  curiosity  to  know  the  secrets  of  dark 
bosoms,  while  he  opened  his  own  perturbed 
spirit  to  their  gaze.  His  works,  and  ^ose  im- 
ported from  Germany,  tended  to  give  to  our 
imasri nation  an  introspective  cast,  to  perplex 
it  with  metaphysical  subtleties,  and  to  render 
our  poetry  *'  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of 
thought."  The  genius  of  our  country  was 
thus  in  danger  of  being  perverted  from  its 
purest  uses  to  become  the  minister  of  vain 
philosophy,  and  the  anatomist  of  polluted 
natures. 

«The  author  of  Waverley"  (as  he  delights 
to  be  styled)  has  weaned  it  from  its  idols,  and 
restored  to  it  its  warm,  youthful  blood,  and 
human  affections.  Nothing  can  be  more  op- 
posed to  (he  gloom,  the  inward  revolvings, 
and  morbid  speculations,  which  the  world 
once  seemed  inclined  to  esteem  as  the  sole 
prerogatives  of  the  bard,  than  his  exquisite 
creations.  His  persons  are  no  shadowy  ab; 
stractions — ^no  personifications  of  a  dogma— ^ 
no  portraits  of  the  author  varied  in  costume, 
but  similar  in  features.  With  all  their  rich 
varieties  of  character,  whether  their  heroical 
spirit  touches  on  the  godlike,  or  their  wild 
eccentricities  border  on  the  farcical,  they  are 
men  fashioned  of  human  earth,  and  warm 
with  human  sympathies.  He  does  not  seek 
for  the  sublime  in  the  mere  intensity  of  burn- 
ing passion,  er  for  sources  of  enjoyment  in 
those  feverish  gratifications  which  some  would 
teach  us  to  believe  the  only  felicities  worthy 
of  high  and  impassioned  souls.  He  writes 
everywhere  with  a  keen  and  healthful  relish 
for  all  the  good  things  of  life — constantly  re- 
freshes us  where  we  least  expected  it,  with  a 
sense  of  that  pleasure  which  is  spread  through 
the  earth  **  to  be  caught  in  stray  gifts  by  who- 
ever will  find,"  and  brightens  all  things  with 


the  spirit  of  gladness.  There  is  little  cf  a  medii 
tative  or  retrospective  cast  in  his  work& 
Whatever  age  he  chooses  for  his  story,  lives 
before  us :  we  become  contemporaries  of  all 
his  persons,  and  sharers  in  all  their  fortunes 
Of  all  men  who  have  ever  written,  excepting 
Shakspeare,  he  has  perhaps  the  least  of  ex- 
clnsiveness,  the  least  of  those  feelings  which 
keep  men  apart  from  their  kind.  He  has  his 
own  predilections— and  we  love  him  the  better 
for  them,  even  when  they  are  not  ours — ^but 
they  never  prevent  him  from  grasping  with 
cordial  spirit  all  that  is  human.  His  tolerance 
is  the  most  complete,  for  it  extends  to  adverse 
bigotries;  his  love  of  enjoyment  does  not 
exclude  the  ascetic  from  his  respect,  nor  does 
his  fondness  for  hereditary  rights  and  time- 
honoured  institutions  prevent  his  admiration 
of  the  fiery  zeal  of  a  sectary.  His  genius 
shines  with  an  equal  light  on  all — illuminating 
the  vast  hills  of  purple  heath,  the  calm  breast 
of  the  quiet  water,  and  the  rich  masses  of  the 
grove— now  gleaming  with  a  sacred  light  on 
the  distant  towers  of  some  old  monastery, 
now  softening  the  green-wood  shade,  now 
piercing  the  gloom  of  the  rude  cave  where 
the  old  Covenanter  lies — free  and  universal, 
and  bounteous  as  the  sun— and  pouring  its 
radiance  with  a  like  impartiality  **  upon  a  liv- 
ing and  rejoicing  world." 

We  shall  not  attempt,  in  this  slight  sketch, 
to  follow  our  author  regularly  through  all  his 
rich  and. varied  creations;  but  shall  rather 
consider  his  powers  in  general  of  natural  de- 
scription—of skill  in  the  delineation  of  cha- 
racter— ^and  of  exciting  high  and  poetical  in- 
terest, by  the  gleams  of  his  fancy,  the  tragic 
elevation  of  his  scenes,  and  the  fearful  touches 
which  he  delights  to  borrow  from  the  world  of 
spirits. 

In  the  vivid  description  of  natural  scenery 
our  author  is  wholly  without  a  rival,  unless 
Sir  Walter  Scott  will  dispute  the  pre-eminence 
with  him ;  and,  even  then,  we  think  the  novel 
ist  would  be  found  to  surpass  the  bard.  The 
free  grace  of  nature  has,  of  late,  contributed 
little  to  the  charm  of  our  highest  poetry.  Lord 
Byron  has  always,  in  his  reference  to  the  ma- 
jestic scenery  of  the  universe,  dealt  rather  in 
grand  generalities  than  minute  pictures,  has 
used  the  turbulence  of  the  elements  as  sym- 
bols of  inward  tempests,  and  sought  the  vast 
solitudes  and  deep  tranquillity  of  nature,  but 
to  assuage  the  fevers  of  the  soul.  Wordsworth 
— who,  amidst  the  contempt  of  the  ignorani 
and  of  the  worldly  wise,  has  been  gradually 
and  silently  moulding  all  the  leading  spirit^ 
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of  the  age — ^has  sought  communion  with  na- 
ture, for  other  purposes  than  to  describe  her 
external  forms.  He  has  shed  on  all  creation  a 
sweet  and  consecrating  radiance,  far  other  than 
"  the  light  of  common  day."  In  his  poetry  the 
hills  and  streams  appear,  not  as  they  are  seen 
by  vulgar  eyes,  but  as  the  poet  himself,  in  the 
holiness  of  his  imagination,  has  arrayed  them. 
They  are  peopled  not  with  the  shapes  of  old 
superstition,  but  with  the  shadows  of  the  poet*s 
thought,  the  dreams  of  a  glory  that  shall  be. 
They  are  resonant — not  with  the  voice  of  birds, 
or  the  soft  whispering^  of  the  breeze,  but  with 
echoes  from  beyond  the  tomb.  Their  lowliest 
objects — a  dwarf  bush,  an  old  stone,  a  daisy, 
or  a  small  celandine— -affect  us  with  thoughts 
as  deep,  and  inspire  meditations  as  profound, 
as  the  loveliest  scene  of  reposing  beauty,  or 
the  wildest  region  of  the  mountains — because 
the  heart  of  the  poet  is  all  in  all— ^nd  the  visi- 
ble objects  of  his  love  are  not  dear  to  us  for 
their  own  colours  or  forms,  but  for  the  senti- 
ment which  he  has  linked  to  them,  and  which 
they  bring  back  upon  our  souls.  We  would 
not  have  this  otherwise  for  all  the  romances  in 
the  world.  But  it  gladdens  us  to  see  the  in- 
trinsic claims  of  nature  on  our  hearts  asserted, 
and  to  feel  that  she  is,  for  her  own  sake,  worthy 
of  deep  love.  It  is  not  as  the  richest  index 
of  divine  philosophy  alone  that  she  has  a  right 
to  our  affections;  and,  therefore,  we  rejoice 
that  in  our  author  she  has  found  a  votary  to 
whom  her  works  are  in  themselves  "  an  appe- 
tite, a  feeling,  and  a  love,*'  and  who  finds,  in 
their  contemplation,  **no  need  of  a  remoter 
charm,  by  thought  supplied,  or  any  interest 
unborrowed  from  the  eye."  Every  gentle 
swelling  of  the  ground— every  gleam  of  the 
water— every  curve  and  rock  of  the  shore — all 
varieties  of  the  ea^h,  from  the  vastest  crag  to 
the  sod  grass  of  the  woodland  walk,  and  all 
changes  of  the  heaven  from  **  morn  to  noon, 
from  noon  to  latest  eve,"— ^re  placed  before  us, 
in  his  works,  with  a  distinctness  beyond  that 
which  the  painter's  art  can  attain,  while  we 
seem  to  breathe  the  mountain  air,  or  drink  in 
the  freshness  of  the  valleys.  We  perceive  the 
change  in  the  landscape  at  every  step  of  the 
delightful  journey  through  which  he  guides 
us.  Our  recollection  never  confounds  any  one 
scene  with  another,  although  so  many  are  laid 
in  the  same  region,  and  are  alike  in  general 
character.  The  lake  among  the  hills,  on  which 
the  cave  of  Donald  Bean  bordered — that  near 
which  the  clan  of  the  M'Gregors  combated,  and 
which  closed  in  blue  calmness  over  the  body 
of  Maurice — and  that  which  encircled  the 
castle  of  Julian  Avenel— are  distinct  from 
each  other  in  the  imagination,  as  the  loveliest 
scenes  which  we  have  corporally  visited. 
What  in  softest  beauty  can  exceed  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  ruins  of  St  Ruth ;  in  the  lovelily 
romantic,  the  approach  to  the  pass  of  Aberfoil ; 
in  varied  lustre,  the  winding  shores  of  EUan- 
gowan  bay;  in  rude  and  dreary  majesty,  the 
Highland  scenes,  where  Ronald  of  the  Mist 
!ay  hidden ;  and  in  terrific  sublimity,  the  rising 
of  the  sea  on  Fairport  Sands,  and  the  perils 
of  Sir  Arthur  Wardour  and  his  daughter?  Our 
aulhor^s  scenes  of  comparative  barrenness  are 
rnchanting  by  the  vividness  of  his  details,  and 


the  fond  delight  with  which  he  dwells  on  thrii 
redeeming  features.    We  seem  to  know  ernj 
little  plot  of  green,  every  thicket  of  cops^woo<I 
and  every  turn  and  cascade  of  the  stream  a 
the  vale  of  Glendearg,  and  to  remember  each 
low  bush  in  the  barren  scene  of  ber  skirmish 
between  the  Covenanters  and  Claveitoase,  u 
though  we  had  been  familiar  with  it  in  cbil<i^ 
hood.    The  descriptions  of  this  author  are 
manifestly  rendered  more  vivid  by  the  intfnM 
love  which  he  bears  to  his  country— not  ot\j 
to  her  luxuriant  and  sublime  scenery,  bat  "btf 
bare  earth,  and  mountains  bare,  and  grass  in  die 
green  field."    He  will  scarcely  leave  a  brook,  a 
mountain  ash,  or  a  lichen  on  the  rocks  of  her 
shore,  without  due  honour.    He  may  fiUr  be  re- 
garded as  the  genius  of  Scotland,  who  has  girea 
her  a  poetical  interest,  a  vast  place  in  the  loa* 
gination,  which  may  almost  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  that  political  independence,  the  last 
struggling  love  for  which  be  so  nobly  celebntn. 
*•  The  author  of  Wavcrley"  is,  however, ckiel^ 
ly  distinguished  by  the  number,  the  spirit,  ud 
the  individuality  of  his  characters.    We  knot 
not,  indeed,  where  to  begin  or  to  end  with  thf 
vast  crowd  of  their  genial  and  noble  shapes 
which  come  thronging  on  our  memory.  H;s 
ludicrous  characters  are  dear  to  ns,  becaose 
they  are  seldom  merely  quaint  or  strange,  the 
dry  oddities  of  fancy,  but  have  as  genoioe  i 
kindred  with  humanity  as  the  most  gified  aod 
enthusiastic  of  their  fellows.    The  laogh'ier 
which  they  excite  is  full  of  social  sjnpathj. 
and  we  4ove  them  and  our  nature  the  bener 
while  we  indulge  it.    Whose  heart  does  cot 
claim    kindred  with  Baillie   Nichol  Jairle, 
while  the  Glasgow  weaver,  without  losing  oae 
of  his  nice  peculiarities,  kindles  into  honest 
warmth  with  his  ledger  in  hand,  and  in  spite 
of  broad-cloth  grows  almost  romantici  Id 
whom  does  a  perception  of  the  ludicrous  fori 
moment  injure  the  veneration  which  thebrare 
stout-hearted  and  chivalrous  Baron  of  Bn^* 
wardine  inspires  1     Who  shares  not  in  thf 
fond  enthusiasm  of  Oldback  for  black  letter, ifl 
his  eager  and  tremulous  joy  at  grasping  nrt 
books  at  low  prices,  and  in  his  £scovenes  of 
Roman  camps  and  monuments  which  we  can 
hardly  forgive  Edie  Ochiltree  for  disproving  I 
Compared  with  these  genial  persons,  the  por- 
traits of  mere  singularity— 'however  inimitab.y 
finished — are  harsh  and  cold ;  of  these,  iodeei 
the  works  of  our  author  afiford  scarcely  more 
than  one  signal  example — Captain  Dalgettr- 
\irho  is  a  mere  piece  of  ingenious  mechaoiso* 
like  the  automaton  chess-player,  and  with  all hi> 
cleverness,  gives  us  little  pleasure,  for  he  exciies 
as  little  sympathy.    Almost  all  the  persons  c: 
these  novels,  diversified  as  they  are,  are  realr 
endowed  with  some  deep  and  elevating  entbc 
siasm,  which,  whether  breaking  throogb  ec- 
centricities of  manner,  perverted  by  error,  or 
mingled  with  crime,  ever  as«ens  the  majesty 
of  our  nature,  its  deep  afiections,  and  uodyia? 
powers.    This  is  true,  not  only  of  the  dinne 
enthusiasm  of  Flora  Mac  Ivor— of  the  svrtj 
heroism  of  Jeannie  Deans— H}f  the  ao^jj^ 
tenderness  and  fortitude  of  Rebecca,  but  of  tw 
puritanic  severities  and  awful  zeal  of  BaL'bat 
of  Burley,  and  the  yet  more  frightfnl  energ? 
of  Macbriar,  equally  ready  to  sacrifice  a  blame 
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less  youth,  and  to  bear  without  shrinking  the 
keenest  of  mortal  agonies.  In  the  fierce  and 
hooted  child  of  the  mist — in  the  daring  and 
reckless  libertine  Stannton — in  the  fearful 
Elspeth — ^in  the  vengefal  wife  of  M*Gregor — 
are  traits  of  wild  and  irregular  greatness,  frag- 
ments of  might  and  grandeur,  which  show 
how  noble  and  sacred  a  thing  the  heart  of  man 
is,  in  spite  ^f  its  strangest  debasements  and 
perversions.  How  does  the  inimitable  portrait 
ofClaverhouse  at  first  excite  our  hatred  for 
!hat  carelessness  of  human  misery,  that  eon- 
tempt  for  the  life  of  his  fellows,  that  cold  hau- 
teur and  finished  indifference  which  are  so 
viridly  depicted ; — ^and  yet  how  does  his  mere 
soldierly  enthusiasm  redeem  him  at  last,  and 
almost  persuade  us  that  the  honour  and  fame 
of  such  a  man  were  cheaply  purchased  by  a 
thousand  lives !  We  can  scarcely  class  Rob 
Roy  among  these  mingled  characters.  He  has 
nothing  but  the  name  and  the  fortune  of  an 
outlaw  and  a  robber.  He  is,  in  truth,  one  of 
the  noblest  of  heroes — a  Prince  of  the  hetfaer 
and  the  rock — ^whose  very  thirst  for  vengeance 
is  tempered  and  harmonized  by  his  fondness 
for  the  wild  and  lovely  scenes  of  bis  home. 
Indeed  the  influences  of  majestic  scenery  are 
to  be  perceived  tinging  the  rudest  minds  which 
the  author  has  made  to  expatiate  amidst  its 
solitudes.  The  passions  even  of  Burley  and  of 
Macbriar  borrow  a  grace  from  the  steep  crags, 
the  deep  masses  of  shade,  and  the  silent  caves, 
among  which  they  were  nurtured,  as  the  most 
rapid  and  perturbed  stream  which  rushes 
through  a  wild  and  romantic  region  bears 
some  reflection  of  noble  imagery  on  its  im- 
petuous surface.  To  some  of  his  less  stem 
but  unlettered  personages,  nature  seems  to 
have  been  a  kindly  instructor,  nurturing  high 
thoughts  within  them,  and  well  supplying  to 
ihem  all  the  lack  of  written  wisdom.  The  wild 
sublimity  of  Meg  Merrilies  is  derived  from 
her  long  converse  with  the  glories  of  creation ; 
the  floating  clouds  have  lent  to  her  something 
of  their  grace ;  she  has  contemplated  the  rocks 
till  her  soul  is  firm  as  they,  and  gazed  intently 
on  the  face  of  nature  until  she  has  become 
half  acquainted  with  its  mysteries.  The  old 
king's  headman  has  not  journeyed  for  years 
in  vain  among  the  hills  and  woods;  their 
beaaty  has  sunk  into  his  soul ;  and  his  days 
«em  bound  each  to  each  by  **  natural  piety," 
vhich  he  has  learned  among  them. , 

That  we  think  there  is  much  of  true  poeti- 
cal genius — much  of  that  which  soAens,  re- 
fines, and  elevates  humanity  in  the  works  of 
this  author — may  be  inferred  from  our  remarks 
on  his  power  of  imbodying  human  character. 
The  gleams  of  a  soA  and  delicate  fancy  are 
tenderly  cast  over  many  of  their  scenes — 
beio;htening  that  which  is  already  lovely,  re- 
lieving the  gloomy,  and  making  even  the  thin 
blades  of  barren  regions  shine  refreshingly  on 
the  eyes.  We  occasionally  meet  with  a  pure 
and  pensive  beauty,  as  in  Pattieson's  descrip- 
tion of  his  sensations  in  his  evening  walks 
after  the  feverish  dtfldgery  of  his  school — 
with  wild  yet  graceful  fantasies,  as  in  the 
songs  of  Davie  Oellally— or  with  visionary 
and  atrial  shapes,  like  the  spirit  of  the  House 
'  *"  \vcnei.  But  the  poetry  of  this  author  is,  for 


the  most  part,  of  a  far  deeper  cast ;— -flowing 
from  his  intense  consciousness  of  the  mysteries 
of  our  nature,  and  constantly  impressing  on 
our  minds  the  high  sanctities  and  the  mortal 
destiny  of  our  being.    No  one  has  ever  made 
so  impressive  a  use  of  the  solemnities  of  life 
and  death— of  the  awfulness  which  rests  over 
the  dying,  and  renders  all  their  words  and  ac* 
tions  sacred— or  of  the  fond  retrospection,  and 
the  intense  present  'Enjoyment,  snatched  fear* 
fully  as  if  to  secure  it  froni  fate,  which  are  the 
peculiar  blessings  of  a  short  and  uncertain  ex- 
istence.   Was  ever  the  robustness  of  life— the 
mantling  of  the  strong  current  of  joyous  blood 
— the  high  animation  of  health,  spirits,  and  a 
stout  heart,  more  vividly  brought  before  the 
mind  than  in  the  description  of  Frank  Ken- 
nedy's demeanour  as  he  rides  lustily  forth, 
never  to  return  1— or  the  fearful  change  from 
this  hearty  enjoyment  of  life  to  the  chillness 
of  mortality,  more  deeply  impressed  on  the 
imagination  than  in  all  the  minute  examina* 
tions  of  the  scene  of  his  murder,  the  traces  of 
the  deadly  contest,  the  last  marks  of  the  strug- 
gling footsteps,  and  the  description  of  the 
corpse  at  the  foot  of  the  crag  1    Can  a  scene 
of  mortality  be  conceived  more  fearful  than 
that  where  Bertram,  in  the  glen  of  Dernclugh, 
witnesses  the  last  agonies  of  one  over  whom 
Meg  Merrilies  is  chanting  her  wild  ditties  to 
soothe  the  passage  of  the  spirit  1   What  a  stu- 
pendous scene  is  that  of  the  young  fisher's 
funeral — the  wretched  father  writhing  in  the 
contortions  of  agony— the  mother  silent  in  ten* 
der  sorrow — the  motley  crowd  assembled  to  par- 
take of  strange  festivity — and  the  old  grand- 
mother fearfully  linking  the  living  to  the  dead, 
now  turning  her  wheel  in  apathy  and  uncon- 
sciousness, now  drinking  with  frightful  mirth 
to  many  *'  such  merry  meetings,"  now,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  beholders,  rising  to  comfort 
her  son,  and  intimating  with  horrid  solemnity 
that  there  was  more  reason  to  mourn  for  her 
than  for  the  departed !  Equal  in  terrific  power, 
is  the  view  given  us  of  the  last  confession  and 
death  of  that  **  awful  woman" — her  intense 
perception  of  her  long  past  guilt,  with  her 
deadness  to  all  else— her  yet  quenchless  hate 
to  the  object  of  her  youthful  vengeance,  ani- 
mating her  frame  with  unearthly  fire — her 
dying  fancies  that  she  is  about  to  follow  her 
mistress,  and  the  broken  images  of  old  gran- 
deur which  flit  before  her  as  she  perishes. 
These  things  are  conceived  in  the  highest 
spirit  of  tragedy,  which  makes  life  and  death 
meet  together,  which  exhibits  humanity  strip- 
ped of  its  accidents  in  all  its  depth  and  height, 
which  impresses  us  at  once  with  the  victory 
of  death,  and  of  the  eternity  of  those  energies 
which  it  appears  to  subdue.    There  are  also 
in  these  works,  situations  of  human  interest 
as  strong  as  ever  were  invented — attended  too 
with  all  that  high  apparel  of  the  imagination, 
which  renders  the  images  of  fear  and  anguish 
majestical.    Such  is  that  scene  in  the  lone 
house  after  the  defeat  of  the  Covenanters, 
where  Morton  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  a 
band  of  zealots,  who  regard  him  as  given  by 
God  into  their  hands  as  a  victim — where  he  ia 
placed  before  the  clock  to  gaze  on  the  advances 
of  the  hand  to  the  hour  when  he  is  to  be  slain. 
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amidst  the  horrible  demotion  of  his  foes.   The 
whole  scene  is,  we  think,  withoat  an  equal  in 
the  conceptions  which  dramatic  power  has 
been  able  to  imbodf.    Its  startling  unexpected- 
ness, yet  its  perfect  probability  to  the  imagina- 
tion— ^the  high  tone  and  wild  enthusiasm  of 
character   in   the  murderers'—the  sacrificial 
cast  of  their  intended  deed  in  their  own  raised 
and  perverted  thoughts-— the  fearful  view  given 
to  the  bodily  senses  of  their  prisoner  of  his  re- 
maining moments  by  the  segment  of  the  circle 
yet  to  l^  traversed  by  the  finger  of  the  clock 
before  him,  enable  us  to  participate  in  the 
workings  of  his  own  dizxy  soul,  as  he  stands 
**  awaiting  till  the  sword  destined  to  slay  him 
crept  out  of  its  scabbard  gradually,  and,  as  it 
were  by  straw-breadths,"  and  condemned  to 
drink  the  bitterness  of  death  **  drop  by  drop," 
while  his  destined  executioners  seem  **  to  alter 
their  forms  and  features  like  the  spectres  in  a 
feverish  dream ;  their  features  become  larger 
and  their  faces  more  disturbed;"  imtil  the 
beings  around  him  appear  actually  demons, 
the  walls  seem  to  drop  with  blood,  and  '^  the 
light  tick  of  the  clock  thrills  on  his  ear  with 
such  loud,  painful  distinctness,  as  if  each 
sound  were  the  prick  of  a  bodkin  inflicted  on 
the  naked  nerve  of  the  organ."    The  effect  is 
even  retrospectively  heightened  by  the  heroic 
deaths  of  the  Covenanters  immediately  suc- 
ceeding, which  give  a  dignity  and  a  consecra- 
tion to  their  late  terrific  design.    The  trial  and 
execution  of  Fergus  Mac  Ivor  are  also,  in  the 
most  exalted  sense  of  the  term,  tragical.  They 
are  not  only  of  breathless  interest  from  the  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  nor  of  moral  grandeur 
from  the  heroism  of  Fergus  and  his  follower, 
but  of  poetic  dignity  from  that  power  of  ima- 
gination which  renders  for  a  time  the  rules  of 
law  sublime  as  well  as  fearful,  and  gives  to 
all  the  formalities  of  a  trial  more  than  a  judi- 
cial majesty.    It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  the 
terrors  of  our  author  offend  or  shock  us,  be- 
cause they  are  accompanied  by  that  reconcil- 
ing power  which  softens  without  breaking  the 
current  of  our  sympathies.  But  there  are  some 
few  instances  of  unrelieved  horror— or  of  an- 
guish,  which    overmasters   fantasy — as    the 
strangling  of  Glossin  by  Dirk  Haiteraich,  the 
administering  of  the  torture  to  Maebriar»  and 
the  bloody  bridal  of  Lammermuir.   If  we  com- 
pare these  with  the  terrors  of  Burley  in  his 
cave — where  with  his  naked  sword  in  one 
hand  and  his  Bible  in  the  other,  he  wrestles 
with  his  own  remorse,  believing  it,  in  the 
spirit  of  his  faith,  a  fiend  of  Satan— and  with 
the  sinking  of  Ravenswood  in  the  sands ;  we 
shall  feel  how  the  grandeur  of  religious  thought 
in  the  first  instance,  and  the  stately  scenery  of 
nature  and  the  air  of  the  supernatural  in  the 
last,  ennoble  agony,  and  render  horrors  grate- 
ful to  the  soul. 

We  must  not  pass  over,  without  due  ac- 
knowledgment, the  power  of  our  author  in  the 
description  of  battles,  as  exhibited  in  his  pic- 
tures of  the  engagement  at  Preston  Pans,  of 
the  first  skirmish  with  the  Covenanters,  in 
which  they  overcome  Claverhouse,  and  of  the 
battle  in  which  they  were,  in  turn,  defeated. 
The  art  by  which  he  contrives  at  once  to  give 
4ie  mortal  contest  in  all  its  breadth  and  vast- 


ness — to  present  it  to  us  in  the  noblest  masso, 
yet  to  make  us  spectators  of  each  indiridoal 
circumstance  of  interest  in  the  field,  mar  ei< 
cite  the  envy  of  a  painter.  We  know  of  no- 
thing resembling  those  delineations  in  histon 
or  romance,  except  the  descriptions  giren  bj 
Thucydides  of  the  blockade  of  Plalaea,  of  tb« 
Corcyraian  massacres,  of  the  attempt  to  retake 
Epipolae  in  the  night,,  of  the  great  naval  action 
before  Syracuse,  of  all  the  romantic  evenis  of 
the  Sicilian  war,  and  the  varied  miseries  of 
the  Athenian  army  in  their  retreat  under  Ki- 
cias.  In  the  life  and  spirit,  and  minuteness  of 
the  details — in  the  intermingling  of  allosioos 
to  the  scenery  of  the  contests — and  in  the  g^ 
neral  fervour  breathed  over  the  whole,  there  U 
a  remarkable  resemblance  between  these  pas- 
sages of  the  Greek  historian,  and  the  nam* 
tives  of  Scottish  contests  by  the  author  of 
Waverley.  There  is,  too^  the  same  patriotic  leal 
in  both ;  though  the  feeling  in  the  former  is  of 
a  more  awful  and  melancholy  cast,  and  thai 
of  the  latter  more  light  and  cheerfol.  The 
Scottish  novelist  may,  like  the  noblest  hi$b>- 
rians,  boast  that  he  has  given  to  his  coafiti7 
"  KtufiidL  K  MM*' — a  possession  for  ever! 

It  remains  that  we  should  say  a  vord  on 
the  use  made  of  the  supernatural  in  these  ro- 
mances.   There  is,  in  the  mode  of  its  employ- 
ment, more  of  gusto— more  that  approaches  td 
an  actual  belief  in  its  wonders,  than  in  the 
works  of  any  other  author  of  these  incredoloai 
times.    Even  Shakspeare  himself,  in  his  re- 
mote age,  does  not  appear  to  hare  drank  is 
so  deeply  the  spirit  of  superstition  as  oor 
novelist  of  the  nineteenth  century.   He  treats, 
indeed,  all  the  fantasies  of  his  counoytBea 
with  that  spirit  of  allowance  and  fond  regard 
with  which  he  always    touches  on  homai 
emotions.    But  he   does  not  seem  to  ha^t 
heartily  partaken  in  them  as  awful  realities. 
His  witches  have  power  to  excite  vonder,b9t 
litUe  to  chill  men's  bloods.    Ariel,  the  risioDs 
of  Prospero's  enchanted    isle,  the  ''qoaiat 
fairies  and  the  dapper  elves"  of  the  MidsQSi* 
mer  Night's  Bream  glitter  on  the  fancy,  u  a 
thousand    shapes    of  dainty  loveliness,  hot 
never  affect  us  otherwise  than  as  creations  of 
the  poet's  brain.    Even  the  ghost  in  Hamlet 
does  not  appal  us  half  so  fearfully  sa  maoj  i 
homely  tale  which  has  nothing  to  recomfflead 
it  but  the  earnest  belief  of  its  tremnloas  n> 
citer.    There  is  little  magic  in  the  web  of  Iiff» 
notwithstanding  all  the  variety  of  its  shades, 
as  Shakspeare  has  drawn  it.    Not  so  is  t( 
with  our  author;  his  spells  have  manifest 
hold  on  himself,  and,  therefore,  they  are  rery 
potent  with  the  spirits  of  his  readers.  ^^ 
prophetic  intimation  in  his  works  is  eref 
suffered  to  fail.    The  spirit  which  appears  to 
Fergus— the  astronomical  predictions  of  Go? 
Mannering — the  eloquent  curses,  and  mp^ 
eloquent  ble8sing8,of  Meg  Merrilics— the  dna? 
denunciation  of  Mucklewrath — the  old  pro 
phecy  in  the  Bride  of  Lammermuir— all  ^' 
fulfilled  to  the  very  letter.    The  high  an< 
joyous  spirits  of  Kenn^||y  are  obseT7ed  bjoB* 
of  the  bystanders  as  inumations  of  his  speed) 
fate.    We  are  far  from  disapproving  of  thes( 
touches  of   the  super-human,   for  ihrj  *^ 
made  to  blend  harmoniously  with  the  fresfl«s< 
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hnes  of  life,  and  without  destroying  its  native 
coloaring,  give  to  it  a  more  solemn  tinge. 
Hot  we  cannot  extend  onr  indulgence  to  Sie 
seer  in  the  Legend  of  Montrose*  or  the  Lady 
3f  Avenei,  in  the  Monastery ;  where  the  spirits 
of  another  world  do  not  cast  their  shadowiogs 
on  thisy  hut  stalk  forth  in  open  light,  and  "  in 
fonn  as  palpable"  as  any  of  the  mortal  cha^ 
racters.  In  works  of  passion,  fairies  and 
ghosts  can  scarcely  be  "simple  products  of 
die  cooiimon  day,"  without  destroying  all  har- 
mony in  our  perceptions,  and  bringing  the 
whole  into  discredit  with  the  imagination  as 
well  as  the  feelings.  Fairy  tales  are  among 
the  most  exquisite  things  in  the  world,  and  so 
are  delineations  of  humanity  like  those  of  our 
author ;  but  they  can  never  be  blended  with- 
out debasing  the  former  into  chill  substances; 
or  refining  the  latter  into  airy  nothings. 


We  shall  avoid  the  fruitless  task  of  dwell- 
ing on  the  defects  of  this  author,  or  the  ge- 
neral insipidity  of  his  lovers,  on  the  want  of 
skill  in  the  development  of  his  plots,  on  the 
clomsiness  of  his  prefatory  introductions,  or 
the  impotence  of  many  of  his  conclusions. 
Ho  has  done  his  country  aud  his  nature  no 
ordinary  service.  He  has  brought  romance 
almost  into  our  own  times,  and  made  the 
nobleness  of  humanity  familiar  to  our  dail> 
thoughts.  He  has  enriched  history  to  us  by 
opening  such  varied  and  delicious  vistas  to 
our  gaze,  beneath  the  range  of  its  loftier  events 
and  more  public  characters.  May  his  intel 
lectual  treasury  prove  exhaustless  as  the  purse 
of  Fortunatus,  and  may  he  dip  into  it  unspar- 
ingly for  the  delight  and  the  benefit  of  hie 
species ! 


GODWIN. 
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Mn.  Gob  WIS  is  the  most  original— not  only 
of  living  novelists^-but  of  living  writers  in 
prose.  There  are,  indeed  very  few  authors  of 
any  age  who  are  so  clearly  entitled  to  the 
praise  of  having  produced  works,  the  first 
perasal  of  which  is  a  signal  event  in  man's 
internal  history.  His  genius  is  by  far  the 
most  extraordinary,  which  the  great  shaking 
of  nations  and  of  principles— the  French  revo- 
lution— ^impelled  and  directed  in  its  progress. 
English  literature,  at  the  period  of  that  mar- 
vellous change,  had  become  sterile ;  the  rich 
luxuriance  which  once  overspread  its  surface, 
bad  gradually  declined  into  thin  and  scattered 
productions  of  feeble  growth  and  transient 
duration.  The  fearful  convulsion  which 
agitated  the  world  of  politics  and  of  morals, 
tore  up  this  shallow  and  exhausted  surface- 
disclosed  vast  treasures  which  had  been  con- 
cealed for  centuries-^burst  open  the  secret 
springs  of  imagination  and  of  thought— -and 
left,  instead  of  the  smooth  and  weary  plain,  a 
region  of  deep  valleys  and  of  shapeless  hills, 
of  new  cataracts  and  of  awful  abysses,  of 
spots  blasted  into  everlasting  barrenness,  and 
regions  of  deepest  and  richest  soil.  Our 
author  partook  in  the  first  enthusiasms  of  the 
spirit-stirring  season-^in  'Mts  pleasant  exer- 
eiso  of  hope  and  joy" — ^in  much  of  its  specu- 
lative extravagance,  but  in  none  of  its  practi- 
cal excesses.  He  was  roused  not  into  action 
but  into  thought ;  and  the  high  and  undying 
enei^es  of  his  soul,  nowasted  on  vain  efforts 
for  the  actnal  regeneration  of  man,  gathered 
strength  in  those  pure  fields  of  meditation  to 
which  they  were  limited.  The  power  which 
might  have  ruled  the  disturbed  nations  with 
the  wildest,  directed  only  to  the  creation  of 
high  theories  and  of  marvellous  tales,  im- 
parted to  its  works  a  stern  reality,  and  a 


moveless  grandeur  which  never  could  spring 
from  mere  fantasy.  His  works  are  not  like 
those  which  a  man,  who  is  endued  with  a 
deep  sense  of  beauty,  or  a  rare  faculty  of  ob- 
servation, or  a  sportive  wit,  or  a  breathing 
eloquence,  may  fabVicate  as  the  *'  idle  busi- 
ness" of  his  life,  as  the  means  of  profit  or  of 
fame.  They  have  more  in  them  of  acts  than 
of  writings.  They  are  the  living  and  the  im- 
mortal dtedi  of  a  man  who  must  have  been  a 
great  political  adventurer  had  he  not  been  an 
author.  There  is  in  **  Caleb  Williams"  alone 
the  materialr— the  real  burning  energy — which 
might  have  animated  a  hundred  schemes  for 
the  weal  or  wo  of  the  species. 

No  writer  of  fictions  has  ever  succeeded  so 
strikingly  as  Mr.  Godwin,  with  so  little  ad- 
ventitious aid.  His  works  are  neither  gay 
creatures  of  the  element,  nor  pictures  of  ex- 
ternal life— -they  derive  not  their  charm  from 
the  delusions  of  fancy,  or  the  £ELmiliarities  of 
daily  habitude— and  are  as  destitute  of  the 
fascinations  of  light  satire  and  felicitous  de- 
lineation of  society,  as  they  are  of  the  magic 
of  the  Arabian  Tales.  His  style  has  **no 
figures  and  no  fantasies,"  but  is  simple  and 
austere.  Yet  his  novels  have  a  power  which 
so  enthralls  ns,  that  we  half  doubt,  wHen  we 
read  them  in  youth,  whether  all  our  experi- 
ence is  not  a  dream,  and  these  the  only  reali- 
ties. He  lays  bare  to  us  the  innate  might  and 
majesty  of  man.  He  takes  the  simplest  and 
most  ordinary  emotions  of  our  nature,  and 
makes  us  feel  the  springs  of  delight  or  of 
agony  which  they  contain,  the  stupendous  force 
which  lies  hid  within  them,  and  the  sublime 
mysteries  with  which  they  are  connected.  He 
exhibits  the  naked  wrestle  of  the  passions  in 
a  vast  solitude,  where  no  object  of  material 
beauty  disturbs  our  attention  from  the  august 
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spectacle,  and  where  the  least  beating  of  the 
heart  is  audible  in  the  depth  of  the  stillness. 
His  works  endow  the  abstractions  of  life  with 
more  of  real  presence,  and  make  us  more  in- 
tensely conscious  of  existence  than  any  others 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  They  give  us 
a  new  feeling  of  the  capacity  of  our  nature  for 
oction  or  for  suffering,  make  the  currents  of 
our  blood  mantle  within  us,  and  oar  bosoms 
heave  with  indistinct  desires  for  the  keenest 
excitements  and  the  strangest  perils.  We  feel 
as  though  we  could  live  years  in  moments  of 
energetic  life,  while  we  sympathize  with  his 
breathing  characters.  In  things  which  before 
appeared  indifferent,  we  discern  sources  of 
the  fullest  delight  or  of  the  most  intense 
anguish.  The  healthful  breathings  of  the 
common  air  seem  instinct  with  an  unspeaka- 
ble rapture.  The  most  ordinary  habits  which 
link  one  season  of  life  to  another  become  the 
awakeners  of  thoughts  and  of  remembrances 
**  which  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears."  The 
nicest  disturbances  of  the  imagination  make 
the  inmost  fibres  of  the  being  quiver  with  ago- 
nies. Passions  which  have  not  usually  been 
thought  worthy  to  agitate  the  soul,  now  first 
seem  to  have  their  own  ardent  beatings,  and 
their  tumultuous  joys.  We  seem  capable  of 
a  more  vivid  life  than  we  have  ever  before  felt 
or  dreamed  of,  and  scarcely  wonder  that  he 
who  could  thus  give  us  a  new  sense  of  our 
-own  vitality,  should  have  imagined  that  mind 
might  become  omnipotent  over  matter,  and 
that  he  was  able,  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  to 
become  corporeally  immortal  1 

The  iutensity  of  passion  which  is  manifested 
in  the  novels  of  Godwin  is  of  a  very  different 
kind  from  that  which  burns  in  the  poems  of  a 
noble  bard,  whom  he  has  been  sometimes  er- 
roneously supposed  to  resemble.  The  former 
sets  before  us  mightiest  realities  in  clear  vi- 
sion ;  the  latter  imbodies  the  phantoms  of  a 
feverish  dream.  The  strength  of  Godwin  is 
the  pure  energy  of  unsophisticated  nature ;  that 
of  Lord  Byron  is  the  fury  of  disease.  The 
grandeur  of  the  last  is  derived  from  its  transi- 
toriness ;  that  of  the  first  from  its  eternal  es- 
sence. The  emotion  in  the  poet  receives  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  its  force  from  its  rebound 
from  the  dark  rocks  and  giant  barriers  which 
seem  to  confine  its  rage  within  narrow  bound- 
aries; the  feeling  of  the  novelist  is  in  its  own 
natural  current  deep  and  resistless.  The  per- 
sons of  the  bard  feci  intensely,  because  they 
soon  shall  feel  no  more ;  those  of  the  novelist 
glow,  and  kindle,  and  agonize,  because  they 
shall  never  perish.  In  the  works  of  both,  guilt 
is  often  associated  with  sublime  energy;  but 
how  dissimilar  are  the  impressions  which  they 
leave  on  the  spirit !  Lord  Byron  strangely 
blends  the  moral  degradation  with  the  intellec- 
tual majesty :  so  that  goodness  appears  tame, 
and  crime  only  is  honoured  and  exalted.  God- 
win, on  the  other  hand,  only  teaches  us  bitterly 
to  mourn  the  evil  which  has  been  cast  on  a 
noble  nature,  and  to  regard  the  energy  of  the 
character  not  as  inseparably  linked  with  vice, 
but  as  destined  ultimately  to  subdue  it.  He 
makes  us  everywhere  feel  that  crime  is  not 
the.  native  heritage,  but  the  accident,  of  the 
species,  of  which  we  are  members.    He  im- 


presses us  with  the  immortality  of  virtue ;  anc 
while  he  leaves  us  painfully  to  regret  the  stains 
which  the  most  gifted  and  energetic  charac 
ters  contract  amidst  the  pollutions  of  time,  be 
inspires  us  with  hope  that  these  shall  pess 
away  for  ever.  We  drink  in  unshaken  coofi- 
dence  the  good  and  the  true,  which  is  ever  of 
more  value  than  hatred  or  contempt  fortb« 
evil! 

«  Caleb  Williams,"  the  earliest,  is  also  tfae 
most  popular  of  our  author^s  romances,  doi 
because  his  latter  works  have  been  less  rich  in 
sentiment  and  passion,  but  because  they  are, 
for  the  most  part,  confined  to  the  derelopiaeni 
of  single  characters ;  while  in  this  there  is  the 
opposition  and  death  grapple  of  two  bcicgs, 
each  endowed  with  poignant  sensibilities  and 
quenchless  energy.  There  is  no  work  of  fic- 
tion which  more  rivets  the  attention— no  tra- 
gedy which  exhibits  a  struggle  more  sabiimf. 
or  sufferings  more  intense,  than  this;  jetio 
produce  the  effect,  no  complicated  machioerr 
is  employed,  but  the  springs  of  action  are  fev 
and  simple.  The  motives  are  at  once  comooD 
and  elevated,  and  are  purely  intellectual,  with- 
out appearing  for  an  instant  inadequate  to 
their  mighty  issues.  Curiosity,  for  instance, 
which  generally  seems  a  low  and  ignoble  mo- 
tive for  scrutinizing  the  secrets  of  a  man's  life, 
here  seizes  with  strange  fascination  on  a  gen- 
tle and  ingenuous  spirit,  and  supplies  it  with 
excitement  as  fervid,  and  snatches  of  dehgh: 
as  precious  and  as  fearful,  as  those  feeliags 
create  which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as 
alone  worthy  to  enrapture  or  to  agitate.  The 
involuntary  recurrence  by  Williams  to  the 
string  of  phrensy  in  the  soul  of  one  whom  be 
would  die  to  serve — the  workings  of  his  tor- 
tures on  the  heart  of  Falkland  tUl  they  wria; 
confidence  from  him-*and  the  net  thenceforth 
spread  over  the  path  of  the  youth  like  an  iavi- 
sible  spell  by  his  agonized  master,  surprisiagas 
they  are,  arise  from  causes  so  natural  and  so  ade- 
quate, that  the  imagination  at  once  owns  them 
as  authentic.  The  mild  beauty  of  Falkland's 
natural  character,  contrasted  with  the  guilt  be 
has  incurred,  and  his  severe  purpose  to  iesd  a 
long  life  of  agony  and  crime,  that  his  Dune 
may  be  preserved  spotless,  is  affecting  almo^ 
without  example.  There  is  a  rude  grandeur 
even  in  the  gigantic  oppressor  Tyrel,  which  ail 
his  disgusting  enormities  cannot  destroy.  In- 
dependently of  the  master-spring  of  interest, 
there  are  in  this  novel  individual  passages 
which  can  never  be  forgot  len.  Such  are  the 
fearfulflight  of  Emily  with  her  ravisber — ^tbe 
escape  of  Caleb  Williams  fix>m  prison,  and  his 
enthusiastic  sensations  on  the  recovery  of  his 
freedom,  though  wounded  and  almost  djia? 
without  help— and  the  scenes  of  his  peril 
among  the  robbers.  Perhaps  this  work  is  the 
grandest  ever  constructed  out  of  the  simple  ele- 
ments of  humanity,  without  any  extrinsic  aid 
from  imagination,  wit,  or  memory. 

In  **  St  Leon,"  Mr.  Godwin  has  sought  the 
stores  of  the  supernatural ; — but  the  "  mraphy- 
sical  aid"  which  he  has  condescended  to  ac- 
cept is  not  adapted  to  carry  him  farther  from 
nature,  but  to  ensure  a  more  intimate  and  wide 
communion  with  its  mysteries.  His  hen>  does 
not  acquire  the  philosopher's  stone  and  the 
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elixir  of  immortality  to  fanilsh  oat  for  himself 
a  dainty  solitude,  where  he  may  dwell,  soothed 
with  the  mnsic  of  his  own  undying  thoughts, 
and  rejoicing  in  his  severance  from  his  frail 
and  transitory  fellows.  Apart  from  those 
among  whom  he  moves,  his  yearnings  for 
sympathy  become  more  intense  as  it  eludes 
him,  and  his  perceptions  of  the  mortal  lot  of 
his  species  become  more  vivid  and  more  fond, 
as  he  looks  on  irfrom  an  intellectual  eminence 
which  is  alike  unassailable  to  death  and  to  joy. 
Even  in  this  work,  where  the  author  has  to 
conduct  a  perpetual  miracle,  his  exceeding 
earnestness  makes  it  difficult  to  believe  him  a 
fabulist  Listen  to  his  hero,  as  he  expatiates 
in  the  first  consciousness  of  his  high  preroga- 
tives: 

*'  I  surveyed  my  limbs,  all  the  joints  and  ar- 
ticulations of  my  frame,  with  curiosity  and 
astonishment.  What!  exclaimed  I,  these 
limbs,  this  complicated  but  brittle  frame  shall 
last  for  ever  1  No  disease  shall  attack  it ;  no 
pain  shall  seize  it ;  ileath  shall  withhold  from 
it  for  ever  his  abhorred  grasp!  Perpetual 
vigour,  perpetual  activity,  perpetual  youth, 
shall  take  up  their  abode  with  me !  Time  shall 
generate  in  me  no  decay,  shall  not  add  a  wrin- 
kle to  my  brow,  or  convert  a  hair  of  my  head 
to  gray !  This  body  was  formed  to  die ;  this 
edifice  to  crumble  into  dust ;  the  principles  of 
corruption  and  mortality  are  mixed  up  in  every 
atom  of  my  frame.  But  for  me  the  laws  of 
nature  are  suspended,  the  eternal  wheels  of  the 
universe  roll  backward ;  I  am  destined  to  be 
triumphant  over  Fate  and  Time!  Months, 
years,  cycles,  centuries !  To  me  these  are  but 
as  indivisible  moments.  I  shall  never  become 
old ;  I  shall  always  be,  as  it  were,  in  the  porch 
and  infancy  of  existence ;  no  lapse  of  years 
shall  subtract  any  thing  from  my  future  dura- 
tion. I  was  born  under  Louis  the  Twelfth; 
the  life  of  Francis  the  First  now  threatens  a 
speedy  termination;  he  will  be  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  and  Henry,  his  son,  will  succeed  him. 
But  what  are  princes,  and  kings,  and  genera- 
tions of  men  to  me !  I  shall  become  familiar 
with  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires ;  in  a  little 
while  the  very  name  of  France,  my  country, 
will  perish  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
men  will  dispute  about  the  situation  of  Paris, 
as  they  dispute  about  the  site  of  ancient  Nine- 
veh, and  Babylon,  and  Troy.  Yet  I  shall  still 
be  young.  I  shall  take  my  most  distant  poste- 
rity by  the  hand ;  I  shall  accompany  them  in 
iheir  career;  and  when  they  are  worn  out  and 
exhausted,  shall  shut  up  the  tomb  over  them, 
and  set  forward  " 

This  is  a  strange  tale,  but  it  tells  like  a  true 
Due!  When  we  first  read  it,  it  seemed  as 
though  it  had  itself  the  power  of  alchemy  to 
iteal  into  our  veins,  and  render  us  capable  of 
resisting  death  and  age.  For  a  short — too 
short!  a  space,  all  time  seemed  open  to  our 
personal  view — we  felt  no  longer  as  of  yes- 
terday ;  but  the  grandest  parts  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  past  seemed  mightiest  recollec- 
tions of  a  far-ofi"  childhood. 

"The  wars  we  too  remembered  of  King  Nine, 
And  old  Afsaracos,  and  Ibycus  divine." 

This  was  the  happy  extravagance  of  an 
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hour ;  but  it  is  ever  the-  peculiar  power  of  Mr 
Godwin  to  make  us  feel  that  there  is  something 
within  us  which  cannot  perish ! 

**  Fleetwood"  has  less  of  our  author's  cha- 
racteristic energy  than  any  other  of  his  works. 
The  earlier  parts  of  it,  indeed,  where  the  forma- 
tion of  the  hero's  character,  in  free  rovings 
amidst  the  wildest  of  nature's  scenery,  is 
traced,  have  a  deep  beauty  which  reminds  us 
of  some  of  the  holiest  imaginations  of  Words- 
worth. But  when  the  author  would  follow  him 
into  the  world — through  the  frolics  of  college, 
the  dissipations  of  Paris,  and  the  petty  dis- 
quietudes of  matrimonial  life — we  feel  that  he 
has  condescended  too  far.  He  is  no  graceful 
trifier ;  he  cannot  work  in  these  frail  and  low 
materials.  There  is,  however,  one  scene  in 
this  novel  most  wild  and  fearful.  This  is 
where  Fleetwood,  who  has  long  brooded  in 
anguish  over  the  idea  of  his  wife's  falsehood, 
keeps  strange  festival  on  his  wedding-day— 
when,  having  procured  a  waxen  image  of  her 
whom  he  believes  perfidious,  and  dressed  a 
frightful  figure  in  a  uniform  to  represent  her 
imagined  paramour,  he  locks  himself  in  an 
apartment  with  these  horrid  counterfeits,  a 
supper  of  cold  meats,  and  a  barrel-organ,  on 
which  he  plays  the  tunes  oAen  heard  from  the 
pair  he  believes  guilty,  till  his  silent  agony 
gives  place  to  delirium,  he  gazes  around  with 
glassy  eyes,  sees  strange  sights  and  dallies 
with  frightful  mockeries,  and  at  last  tears  the 
dreadful  spectacle  to  atoms,  and  is  seized  with 
furious  madness.  We  do  not  remember,  even 
in  the  works  of  our  old  dramatists,  any  thing 
of  its  kind  comparable  to  this  voluptuous  fan- 
tasy of  despair. 

'*  Mandeville"  has  all  the  power  of  its  au- 
thor's earliest  writings ;  but  its  main  subject — 
the  development  of  an  engrossing  and  madden- 
ing hatred — is  not  one  which  can  excite 
human  sympathy.  There  is,  however,  a  bright 
relief  to  the  gloom  of  the  picture,  in  the  angelic 
disposition  of  Ciifibrd,  and  the  sparkling  love 
liness  of  Henrietta,  who  appears  "  full  of  life, 
and  splendour,  and  joy."  AH  Mr.  Godwin's 
female  heroines  have  a  certain  airiness  and 
radiance — a  visionary  grace,  peculiar  to  them,, 
which  may  at  first  surprise  by  their  contrast- 
to  the  robustness  of  his  masculine  creations. 
But  it  will  perhaps  be  found  that  the  more  deeply 
man  is  conversant  with  the  energies  of  his  own 
heart,  the  more  will  he  seek  for  opposite  qua- 
lities in  woman. 

Of  all  Mr.  Godwin's  writings  the  choicest  in 
point  of  style  is  a  little  essay  *'  on  Sepulchres." 
Here  his  philosophic  thought,  subdued  and 
sweetened  by  the  contemplation  of  mortality, 
is  breathed  forth  in  the  gentlest  tone.  His 
"  Political  Justice,"  with  all  the  extravagance 
of  its  first  edition,  or  with  all  the  inconsisten- 
cies of  its  last,  is  a  noble  work,  replete  with 
lofty  principle  and  thought,  and  oAen  leading 
to  the  most  striking  results  by  a  process  of  the 
severest  reasoning.  Man,  indeed,  cannot  and 
ought  not  to  act  universally  on  its  leading  doc- 
trine^-that  we  should  in  all  things  seek  only 
the  greatest  amount  of  good  without  favour  or 
affection ;  but  it  is  at  least  better  than  the  low 
selfishness  of  the  world.  It  breathes  also  a 
mild  and  cheerful  faith  in  the  progressive  ad- 
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vancos  and  the  final  perfection  of  the  species. 
It  was  this  good  hope  for  humanity  which  ex- 
cited Mr.  Malthus  to  affirm,  that  there  is  in  the 
constitation  of  man's  natnre  a  perpetnal  barrier 
to  any  extensive  improvement  in  his  earthly 
condition.  AAer  a  long  interval,  Mr.  Godwin 
has  announced  a  reply  to  this  popular  system — 
a  system  which  reduces  man  to  an  animal, 
governed  by  blind  instinct,  and  destitute  of  rea- 
son, sentiment,  imagination,  and  hope,  whose 
most  mysterious  instincts  are  matter  of  calcu- 
lation to  be  estimated  by  rules  of  geometrical 
series ! — ^Most  earnestly  do  we  desire  to  wit- 


ness his  success.  To  onr  minds,  indeeil,  ht 
sufficiently  proves  the  falsehood  of  his  adrt^ 
sary's  doctrines  by  his  own  intellectual  charac* 
ten  His  works  are,  in  themselves,  evideoecs 
that  there  is  power  and  energy  in  man  vhi^ 
have  never  yet  been  fully  brought  into  actiM. 
and  which  were  not  given  to  the  species  ia 
vain.  He  has  lived  himself  in  the  soA  sod 
mild  light  of  those  peaceful  years,  vhieh  be 
believes  shall  hereafter  bless  the  woiid,  vhei 
force  and  selfishness  shall  disappear,  and  IcTt 
and  joy  shall  be  the  unerring  lights  of  iS^ 
species. 


MATURIN. 

[New  Moitthlt  Maoasiks.] 


Thk  author  of  Montorio  and  of  Bertram  is 
unquestionably  a  person  gifled  with  no  ordi- 
nary powers.  He  has  a  quick  sensibility — a 
penetrating  and  intuitive  acuteness— and  an 
unrivalled  vigour  and  felicity  of  language, 
which  enable  him  at  one  time  to  attain  the 
happiest  condensation  of  thought,  and  at 
others  to  pour  forth  a  stream  of  eloquence,  rich, 
flowing,  and  deep,  checkered  with  images  of 
delicate  loveliness,  or  darkened  by  broad  sha- 
dows cast  from  objects  of  stem  and  adaman- 
tine majesty.  Tet,  in  common  with  many 
other  potent  spirits  of  the  present  time,  he  fails 
to  excite  within  us  any  pure  and  lasting  sjrm- 
pathy.  We  do  not,  on  reading  his  works,  feel 
that  we  have  entered  on  a  precious  and  im- 
perishable treasure.  They  dazzle,  they  delight, 
they  surprise,  and  they  weary  us — ^we  lay  them 
down  with  a  vague  admiration  for  the  author, 
and  try  to  shake  off  their  influence  as  we  do 
the  impressions  of  ft  feverish  dream.  It  is  not 
thus  that  we  receive  the  productions  of  genu- 
ine and  holy  bards— of  Shakspeare,  of  Milton, 
of  Spensei,  or  of  Wordsworth — whose  far- 
reaching  imaginations  come  home  to  our 
hearts,  who  become  the  companions  of  our 
sweetest  moods,  and  with  whom  we  long  to 
«  set  up  oui  everlasting  rest.'*  Their  creations 
are  often  nearest  to  our  hearts  when  they  are 
farthest  removed  from  the  actual  experience 
of  our  lives.  We  travel  on  the  bright  tracks 
which  theii  genius  reveals  to  us  as  safely  and 
with  as  sufe  and  fond  a  tread  as  along  the 
broad  highway  of  the  world.  When  the  re- 
gions which  they  set  before  us  are  the  most 
distant  from  our  ordinary  perceptions,  we  yet 
seem  at  home  in  them,  their  wonders  are 
strangely  familiar  to  us,  and  the  scene,  over- 
spread with  a  consecrating  and  lovely  lustre, 
breaks  on  us,  not  as  a  wild  fantastic  novelty, 
but  as  a  revived  recollection  of  some  holier 
life,  which  the  soul  rejoices  thus  delightfully  to 
recognise. 

Not  thus  do  the  works  of  Mr.  Maturin— ori- 
ginal and  surprising  as  they  often  are— affect 
us.    They  have  no  fibres  in  thcfm  which  en- 


twine with  the  heart-strings,  and  which  kop 
their  hold  until  the  golden  chords  of  oarsnii* 
bility  and  imagination  themselves  are  brokco. 
They  pass  by  us  sometimes  like  gorfcoos 
phantoms,  sometimes  like  '*  horrible  shadovi 
and  unreal  mockeries,"  which  seem  to  dije 
us  because  they  are  not  of  us.  When  ve  fel- 
low him  closest,  he  introduces  us  into  a  regici 
where  all  is  unsatisfactory  and  nnrraMbe 
chaos  of  principles,  fancies,  and  passioos- 
where  mightiest  elements  are  yet  floatiog  villi- 
out  order,  where  appearances  betveea  sQb> 
stance  and  shadow  perpetually  bams  is 
where  visionary  forms  beckon  ns  ibrmifii 
painful  avenues,  and,  on  approach,  sink  istc 
despicable  realities ;  and  pillars  which  look^^ 
ponderous  and  immovable  at  a  distance,  Bfli 
at  the  touch  into  air,  and  are  found  to  be  oaly 
masses  of  vapour  and  of  cloud.  He  neitbe 
raises  us  to  the  skies,  nor  "  brings  his  ts^^ 
down,"  but  astonishes  by  a  phantasmagomof 
strange  appearances,  sometimes  scarcelj  dis- 
tinguishable in  member,  joint,  or  limb»^< 
which,  when  most  clearly  defined,  come  ik) 
near  us,  nor  claim  kindred  by  a  wann  ai^^ 
living  touch.  This  chill  remoteness  fron  be- 
manity  is  attended  by  a  general  want  of  bar- 
mony  and  proportion  in  the  whole— by  «  '^ 
ezcursiveness  of  sensibility  and  thoQf[bi- 
which  add  to  its  ungenial  influence,  and  mj 
be  traced  to  the  same  causes. 

If  we  were  disposed  to  refer  these  defecB^ 
one  general  source,  we  should  attribute  Ae» 
to  the  want  of  an  imagination  proportfonaie  tr 
sensibility  and  to  mastery  of  language  ia  '^^ 
writer's  mind,  or  to  his  comparative  neglect n 
that  most  divine  of  human  faculties.  It  i?  ^"j 
fying  to  observe  how  completely  the  nature  c. 
this  power  is  mistaken  by  many  who  prw*^ 
to  decide  on  matters  of  taste.  They  rt^  " 
as  something  wild  and  irregular,  the  re^fj^ 
of  truth,  nature,  and  reason,  which  is  <1|tw^ 
from  insanity  only  by  "a  thin  partitK* 
and  which,  uncontrolled  by  sterner  V^^ 
forms  the  essence  of  madness.  They  thiorj 
abounds  in  speeches  crowded  with  tawdry  !■■ 
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superfluous  epithets — ia  the  discourses  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  because  they  deal  so  largely  in  in- 
finite obscurities  that  there  is  no  room  for  a 
siDgle  image — and  in  the  poems  of  Lord  Byron, 
because  his  characters  are  so  unlike  all  beings 
which  hayeever  existed.  Far  otherwise  thought 
Speocer  when  he  represented  the  laurel  as  the 
meed — not  of  poets  insane— but  "of  poets 
SAGS."  True  imagination  is,  indeed,  the  deep 
eye  of  the  profoundest  wisdom.  It  is  opposed 
to  reason,  not  in  its  results,  but  in  its  process ; 
it  does  not  demonstrate  truth  only  because  it 
sees  it.  There  are  vast  and  eternal  realities 
in  oar  nature,  which  reason  proves  to  exist — 
which  sensibility  "feels  after  and  finds" — ^and 
which  imagination  beholds  in  clear  and  solemn 
vision,  and  pictures  with  a  force  and  vividness 
which  assures  their  existence  even  to  ungiAed 
mortals.  Its  subjects  are  the  true,  the  univer- 
sal, and  the  lasting.  Its  distinguishing  pro- 
perty has  no  relation  to  dimness,  or  indistinct- 
ness, or  dazzling  radiance,  or  turbulent  con- 
fusedness,  but  is  the  power  of  setting  all  things 
io  the  clearest  light,  and  bringing  them  into 
perfect  harmony.  Like  the  telescope  it  does 
not  only  magnify  celestial  objects,  but  brings 
them  nearer  to  us.  Of  all  the  faculties  it  is 
the  severest  and  the  most  unerring.  Reason 
may  beguile  with  splendid  sophistry;  sensibi- 
lity may  fatally  misguide ;  but  if  imagination 
exists  at  all,  it  must  exhibit  only  the  real.  A 
mirror  can  no  more  reflect  an  object  which  is 
not  before  it,  than  the  imagination  can  show 
the  false  and  the  baseless.  By  revealing  tons 
its  results  in  the  language  of  imagery,  it  gives 
to  them  almost  the  evidence  of  the  senses.  If 
the  analogy  between  an  idea  and  its  physical 
exponent  is  not  complete,  there  is  no  effort 
of  imagination — if  it  is,  the  truth  is  seen,  and 
felt,  and  enjoyed,  like  the  colours  and  forms 
of  the  material  universe.  And  this  effect  is 
produced  not  only  with  the  greatest  possible 
certainty,  but  in  the  fewest  possible  words. 
Yet  even  when  this  is  done — when  the  illas- 
tration  is  not  only  the  most  enchanting,  but 
the  most  convincing  of  proofs — the  writer  is 
too  often  contemptuously  depreciated  asjhwery, 
by  the  advocates  of  mere  reason.  Strange 
chance !  that  he  who  has  imbodied  truth  in  a 
living  image,  and  thus  rendered  it  visible  to 
the  intellectual  perceptions,  should  be  con- 
founded with  those  who  conceal  all  sense  and 
meaning  beneath  mere  verbiage  and  fragments 
of  disjolDted  metaphor! 

Thus  the  products  of  genuine  imagination 
are  '*all  compacL"  It  is,  indeed,  only  the 
compactness  and  harmony  of  its  pictures 
which  give  to  it  its  name  or  its  value.  To 
discover  that  there  are  mighty  elements  in 
humanity — to  observe  that  there  are  bright 
hues  and  graceful  forms  in  the  external  world 
— and  to  know  the  fitting  names  of  these — is 
all  which  is  required  to  furnish  out  a  rich  stock 
of  spurious  imagination  to  one  who  aspires  to 
the  claim  of  a  wild  and  irregular  genius.  For 
him  a  dictionary  is  a  sufficient  guide  to  Par- 
nassus. It  is  only  by  representing  those  in- 
tellectual elements  in  their  finest  harmony — ^by 
combining  those  hues  and  forms  in  the  fairest 
pictures-— or  by  making  the  glorious  combina- 
tions of  external  things  the  symbols  of  truth 


and  moral  beauty — that  imagination  really  puts 
forth  its  divine  energies.  We  do  not  charge 
on  Mr.  Maturin  that  he  is  destitute  of  power 
to  do  this,  or  that  he  does  not  sometimes  direct 
it  to  its  purest  uses.  But  his  sensibility  is  so 
much  more  quick  and  subtle  than  his  authority 
oyer  his  impressions  is  complete ;  the  flow  of 
his  words  so  much  more  copious  and  facile 
than  the  throng  of  images  on  his  mind;  that 
he  too  often  confounds  us  with  unnumbered 
snatches  and  imperfect  gleams  of  beauty,  or 
astonishes  us  by  an  outpouring  of  eloquent 
bombast.  Instead  of  enriching  our  souls  with 
distinct  and  vivid  conceptions.  Like  many 
other  writers  of  the  present  time— especially 
of  his  own  country— he  does  not  wait  until 
the  stream  which  young  enthusiasm  sets  loose 
shall  work  itself  clear,  and  calmly  reflect  the 
highest  heavens.  His  creations  bear  any 
stamp  but  that  of  truth  and  soberness.  He 
sees  the  glories  of  the  external  world,  and  the 
mightier  wonders  of  man's  moral  and  intel- 
lectual nature,  with  a  quick  sense,  and  feels 
them  with  an  exquisite  sympathy — but  he 
gazes  on  them  in  "  very  drunkenness  of  heart," 
and  becomes  giddy  with  his  own  indistinct 
emotions,  till  all  things  seem  confounded  in  a 
gay  bacchanalian  .dance,  and  assume  strange 
fantastic  combinations;  which,  when  trans- 
ferred to  his  works,  startle  for  a  moment,  but 
do  not  produce  that  *'  sober  certainty  of  waking 
bliss"  which  real  imagination  assures.  There 
are  two  qualities  necessary  to  form  a  truly 
imaginative  writer — a  quicker  and  an  intenser 
feeling  than  ordinary  men  possess  for  the  beau- 
tiful and  the  sublime,  and  the  calm  and  medi- 
tative power  of  regulating,  combining,  and  ar- 
ranging its  own  impressions,  and  of  distinctly 
bodying  forth  the  final  results  of  this  harmo- 
nizing process.  Where  the  first  of  these  pro- 
perties exists,  the  last  is,  perhaps,  attainable 
by  that  deep  and  careful  study  which  is  more 
necessary  to  a  poet  than  to  any  artist  who 
works  in  mere  earthly  materials.  But  this 
study  many  of  the  most  gifted  of  modem 
writers  unhappily  disdain;  and  if  mere  sale 
and  popularity  are  their  objects,  they  are  right ; 
for,  in  the  multitude,  the  wild,  the  disjointed,  the 
incoherent,  and  the  paradoxical,  which  are  but 
for  a  moment,  necessarily  awaken  more  imme- 
diate sensation  than  the  pure  and  harmonious, 
which  are  destined  to  last  while  nature  and 
the  soul  shall  endure. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  how  it  is  that  the  im- 
perfect creations  of  men  of  sensibility  and  of 
eloquence  strike  and  dazzle  more  at  the  first, 
than  the  completest  works  of  truly  imaginative 
poets.  A  perfect  statue— a  temple  fashioned 
with  exactest  art — appear  less,  at  a  mere 
glance,  from  the  nicety  of  their  proportions. 
The  vast  majority  of  readers,  in  an  age  like 
ours,  have  neither  leisure  nor  taste  to  seek  and 
ponder  over  the  effusions  of  holiest  genius. 
They  roust  be  awakened  into  admiration  by 
something  new  and  strange  and  surprising; 
and  the  more  remote  from  their  daily  thoughta 
and  habits — the  more  fantastical  and  darings— 
the  effort,  the  more  will  it  ple&se,  because  th« 
more  it  will  rouse  them.  Thus  a  man  who 
will  exhibit  some  impossible  combination  of 
heroism  and  meanness^K)f  virtue  and  of  vie 
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—of  heavenly  love  and  infernal  malignity  and 
baseness— will  receive  their  wonder  and  their 
praise.  They  call  this  powxb,  which  is  in 
reality  the  most  pitiable  weakness.  It  is  be- 
catise  a  writer  has  not  imagination  enough  to 
exhibit  in  new  forms  the  universal  qualities 
of  nature  and  the  soul,  that  he  takes  some 
strange  and  horrible  anomaly  as  his  theme. 
Incompetent  to  the  divine  task  of  rendering 
beauiy  '*  a  simple  product  of  the  common 
day,"  he  tries  to  excite  emotion  by  disclosing 
the  foulest  recess  of  the  foulest  heart  As  he 
strikes  only  one  feeling,  and  that  coarsely  and 
ungently,  he  appears  to  wield  a  mightier 
weapon  than  he  whose  harmonious  beauty 
sheds  its  influence  equably  over  the  whole  of 
the  sympathies.  That  which  touches  with 
strange  commotion,  and  mere  violence  on  the 
heart,  but  leaves  no  image  there,  seems  to  vul- 
gar spirits  more  potent  than  the  faculty  which 
applies  to  it  all  perfect  figures,  and  leaves  (hem 
to  sink  gently  into  its  fleshly  tablets  to  remain 
there  for  ever.  Yet,  surely,  that  which  merely 
shakes  is  not  equal  even  in  power  to  that 
which  impresses.  The  wild  disjointed  part 
may  be  more  amazing  to  a  diseased  perception 
than  the  well-compacted  whole ;  but  it  is  the 
nice  balancing  of  properties,  the  soA  blending 
of  shades,  and  the  all-pervading  and  recon- 
ciling light  shed  over  the  harmonious  imagina- 
tion, which  take  off  the  sense  of  rude  strength 
that  alone  is  discernible  in  its  naked  elements. 
Is  there  more  of  heavenly  power  in  seizing 
from  among  the  tumuU  of  chaos  and  eternal 
night,  strange  and  fearful  abortions,  or  in 
brooding  over  the  vast  abyss,  and  making  it 
pregnant  with  life  and  glory  and  joyi  Is  it 
the  higher  exercise  of  human  faculties  to  re- 
present the  frightful  discordances  of  passion, 
or  to  show  the  grandeurs  of  humanity  in  that 
majestic  repose  which  is  at  once  an  anticipa- 
tion and  a  proof  of  its  eternal  destiny  ?  Is 
transitory  vice — the  mere  accident  of  the  spe- 
cies—^nd  those  vices  too  which  are  the  rarest 
and  most  appalling  of  all  its  accidents—- or 
that  good  which  is  its  essence  and  which  never 
can  perish,  fittest  for  the  uses  of  the  bard  1 
Shall  he  desire  to  haunt  the  caves  which  lie 
lowest  on  the  banks  of  Acheron,  or  the  soft 
bowers  watered  by  "Siloa's  brook  that  flows 
fast  by  the  oracle  of  God  V* 

Mr.  Maturin  gave  decisive  indications  of  a 
morbid  sensibility  and  a  passionate  eloquence 
out-running  his  imaginative  faculties,  in  the 
commencement  of  his  literary  career.  His 
first  romance,  the  **  Family  of  Montorio,"  is 
one  of  the  wildest  and  strangest  of  all  '*  false 
creations  proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed 
brain."  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  tissue  of  mag- 
nificent yet  unappalling  horrors.  Its  great 
faults  as  a  work  of  amusement,  are  the  long 
and  unrelieved  series  of  its  gloomy  and  mar- 
vellous scenes,  and  the  unsatisfactory  expla- 
nation of  them  all,  as  arising  from  mere  hu- 
man agency.  This  last  error  he  borrowed 
from  Mrs.  Ratclifie,  to  whom  he  is  far  inferior 
in  the  economy  of  terrors,  but  whom  he  greatly 
»ranscends  in  the  dark  majesty  of  his  style. 
As  his  events  are  far  more  wild  and  wondrous 
than  hers,  so  his  development  is  necessarily 
(ar  more  incredible  and  vexatious.    There  is, 


in  this  story,  a  being  whom  we  are  loog  lee 
to  believe  is  not  of  this  world— vho  speaks 
in  the  tones  of  the  sepulchre,  glides  throogh 
the  thickest  walls,  haunts  two  distant  broih^ 
in  their  most  secret  retirements  throngk 
their  strange  wanderings,  leads  one  of  bL* 
victims  to  a  scene  which  he  believes  infer 
nal,  and  there  terrifies  him  with  sights  of  Ibe 
wildest  magic^-and  who  after  all  this,  aad 
aAer  really  vindicating  to  the  fancy  his  claim 
to  the  supernatural  by  the  fearful  cast  of  his 
language — is  discovered  to  be  a  low  impostor, 
who  has  produced  all  by  the  aid  of  poor  tricks 
and  secret  passages  I  Where  is  the  policj  of 
this  7  Unless,  by  his  power,  the  author  bad 
given  a  credibility  to  magic  throogh  foor-fiftba 
of  his  work,  it  never  could  liave  excited  aar 
feeling  but  that  of  impatience  or  of  score. 
And  when  we  have  surrendered  oorselTes 
willingly  to  his  guidance — when  we  haie 
agreed  to  believe  impossibilities  at  his  biddiag' 
—why  does  he  reward  our  credence  wilb(i^ 
rision,  and  tacitly  reproach  us  fornothaTioi 
detected  his  idle  mockeries  1  After  all,  tc<. 
the  reason  is  no  more  satisfied  than  the  iaocT; 
for  it  would  be  a  thousand  times  easier  to  b^ 
lieve  in  the  possibility  of  spiritual  infloenccs. 
than  in  a  long  chain  of  mean  coQtriTaoees,Bo 
one  of  which  could  ever  succeed.  The  first  ij 
but  one  wpnder,  and  that  one  to  which  oor  u- 
ture  has  a  strange  leaning ;  the  last  are  nns- 
berless,  and  have  nothing  to  reconcile  thea  \3 
our  thoughts.  In  submitting  to  the  fbmer. 
we  contentedly  lay  aside  our  reasoning  fxa^ 
ties ;  in  approaching  the  latter  oar  reasoB 
itself  is  appealed  to  at  the  moment  when  iti^ 
insulted.  Great  talent  is,  however,  w^vs- 
tionably  exhibited  in  this  singular  story.  A 
stern  justice  breathes  solemnly  throngb  all 
the  scenes  in  the  devoted  castle.  "Fatesiu 
on  its  dark  battlements,  and  frowns."  Tbtre 
is  a  spirit  of  deep  philosophy  in  the  tncia: 
of  the  gradual  influence  of  patricidal  thoogbis 
on  the  hearts  of  the  brothers,  which  voau 
finally  exhibit  the  danger  of  dallying  wither.' 
fancies,  if  the  subject  were  not  remoTcdJofar 
from  all  ordinary  temptations.  Some  of  tb« 
scenes  of  horror,  if  they  were  not  accamalii« 
until  they  wear  out  their  impression,  vod^^ 
produce  an  eflect  inferior  to  none  in  the  vorks 
of  Ratclifie  or  of  Lewis.  The  scene  in  wbica 
Flippo  escapes  from  the  assassins,  deserves  ^ 
be  ranked  with  the  robber-scenes  in  the  Moa^ 
and  Count  Fathom.  The  diction  of  the  whcv 
is  rich  and  energetic — not,  indeed,  flowin?  a 
a  calm  beauty  which  may  glide  on  forerer-- 
but  impetuous  as  a  mountain  torrent,  wbia 
though  it  speedily  passes  away,  leaves  behiw 
it  no  common  spoils— 

*'  Depositing  upon  the  silent  shore 
Of  memory,  images  and  gentle  thoogbti       „ 
Which  cannot  die,  and  will  not  be  dcstrore^ 

"The  Wild  Irish  Boy"  is, on  the  whole ifi- 
ferior  to  Montorio,  though  it  served  togi/e^ 
farther  glimpse  into  the  vast  extent  oi  m 
author's  resources.  •*  The  Milesian"  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  extraordinary  of  his  ro»*n^^ 
There  is  a  bleak  and  misty  grandeur  aboot  u 
which,  in  spite  of  its  glaring  defects,  sustain' 
for  it  an  abiding-place  in  the  souL  Yetnevf^- 
perhaps,  was  there  a  more  unequalprodtic4iaD- 
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ilteraately  exhibiting  the  grossest  plagiarism 
and  the  wildest  originality — ^now  swelling  into 
ofleDsive  bombast,  and  anon  disclosing  the 
simplest  majesty  of  natare,  fluctaating  with 
iocoostant  ebb  between  the  sublime  and  the 
ridiculous,  the  delicate  and  the  revolting. 
"Women,  or  Pour  et  Contre,"  is  less  unequal, 
bat  we  think,  on  the  whole,  less  interesting 
than  the  author's  earlier  productions.  He 
should  not  venture,  as  in  this  work  he  has 
Jone,  into  the  ordinary  paths  of  existence. 
His  persons,  if  not  cast  in  a  high  and  heroic 
mould,  have  no  stamp  of  reality  upon  them. 
The  reader  of  this  work,  though  often  dazzled 
and  delighted,  has  a  pamful  feeling  that  the 
characters  are  shadowy  and  unreal,  like  that 
vbich  is  experienced  in  dreams.  They  are 
unpleasant  and  tantalizing  likenesses,  ap- 
proaching sufficiently  near  to  thff  true  to  make 
Qs  feel  what  they  would  be  and  lament  what 
they  are.  Bva,  Zaira,  the  manaic  mother,  and 
the  group  of  Calvin ists,  have  all  a  resemblance 
to  nature— and  sometimes  to  nature  at  its  most 
pa.ssiooate  or  its  sweetest — but  they  look  as  at 
a  distance  from  us,  as  though  between  us  and 
them  there  were  some  veil,  or  discolouring 
medium,  to  baffle  and  perplex  us.  Still  the 
Dovel  is  a  splendid  work ;  and  gives  the  feel- 
ing that  its  author  has  ''riches  fineless"  in 
store,  which  might  delight  as  well  %s  astonish 
the  world,  if  he  would  cease  to  be  their  slave, 
and  become  their  master. 

In  the  narrow  boundaries  of  the  Drama  the 
redondaocies  of  Mr.  Maturin  have  been  neces- 
sarily corrected.  In  this  walk,  indeed,  there 
seems  reason  to  believe  that  his  genius  would 
bare  grown  purer,  as  it  assumed  a  severer 
aititode;  and  that  he  would  have  sought  to 
attain  high  and  true  passion,  and  lofty  imagi- 
nation, had  he  not  been  seduced  by  the  admi- 
ration unhappily  lavished  on  Lord  Byron's 
writings.  The  feverish  strength,  the  singular 
blending  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  spirit  of 
moral  paradox,  disj)layed  in  these  works,  were 
congenial  with  his  tastes,  and  aroused  in  him 
the  desire  to  imitate.  **  Bertram,"  his  first  and 
irost  successful  tragedy,  is  a  fine  piece  of 
writing,  wrought  out  of  a  nauseous  tale,  and 


rendered  popular,  not  by  its  poetical  beauties^ 
but  by  the  violence  with  which  it  jars  oa  the 
sensibilities,  and  awakens  the  sluggish  heart 
from  its  lethargy.  ''Manuel,"  its  successor, 
feebler,  though  iu  the  same  style,  excited  little 
attention,  and  less  sympathy.  In  "  Fredolpho," 
the  author,  as  though  he.  had  resolved  to  sting 
the  public  into  a  sense  of  his  power,  crowded 
together  characters  of  such  matchless  depra- 
vity, sentiments  of  such  a  demoniac  cast,  and 
events  of  such  gratuitous  horror,  that  the 
moral  taste  of  the  audience,  injured  as  it  had 
been  by  the  success  of  similar  works,  felt  the 
insult,  and  rose  up  indignantly  against  it.  Tet 
in  this  piece  were  passages  of  a  soft  and 
mournful  beauty,  breathing  a  tender  air  of 
romance,  which  led  us  bitterfy  to  regret  that 
the  poet  chose  to  "  embower  the  spirit  of  a 
fiend,  in  mortal  paradise  of  such  sweet"  song. 
We  do  not,  however  despair  even  yet  of  the 
regeneration  of  our  author  s  taste.  There  has 
always  been  something  of  humanity  to  redeem 
those  works  in  which  his  genius  has  been 
most  perverted.  There  is  no  deliberate  sneer- 
ing al  the  disinterested  and  the  pure — ^no  cold 
derision  of  human  hopes — ^no  deadness  to  the 
lonely  and  the  loving,  in  his  writings.  His 
error  is  that  of  a  hasty  trusting  to  feverish  im 
pulses,  not  of  a  malignant  design.  There  is 
far  more  of  the  soul  of  goodness  in  his  evil 
things,  than  in  those  of  the  noble  bard  whose 
example  has  assisted  to  mislead  him.  He  does 
not,  indeed,  know  so  well  how  to  place  his  un* 
natural  characters  in  imposing  attitudes^to 
work  up  his  morbid  sensibilities  for  sale— or 
to  "  build  the  lofty  rhyme"  on  shattered  prin- 
ciples, and  the  melancholy  fragments  of  hope. 
But  his  diction  is  more  rich,  his  fancy  is  more 
fruitful,  and  his  compass  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing more  extensive.  Happy  shall  we  be  to  see 
him  doing  justice  at  last  to  his  powers- 
studying  not  to  excite  the  wonder  of  a  few 
barren  readers  or  spectators,  but  to  live  in  the 
hearts  of  the  good  of  future  times — and,  to  this 
high  end,  leaving  discord  for  harmony,  the 
startling  for  the  true,  and  the  evil  which,  how- 
ever potent,  is  but  for  a  season,  for  the  pure 
and  the  holy  which  endure  for  ever ' 
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Teksi  are  very  curious  and  edifying  works. 
I^e  author  (who  was  the  compiler  of  the  FtD- 
^o)  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  considera- 
ble acnteness,  maddened  by  a  furious  zeal  for 
tbe  honour  of  tragedy.  He  lays  down  the  most 
&t|tastical  rules  for  the  composition  which  he 
ehiefly  reverses,  and  argues  on  them  as  "  truths 
of  holy  writ"  He  criticises  Shakspeare  as 
i>ne  invested  with  authority  to  sit  in  judgment 
oa  his  powers,  and  passes  on  him  as  decisive 
*  sentence  of  condemnation,  as  ever  was 
twarded  against  a  friendless  poet  by  a  Re^ 


viewer.  We  will  select  a  few  passages  from 
his  work,  which  may  be  consolatory  to  modem 
authors  and  useful  to  modem  critics. 

The  chief  weight  of  Mr.  Rymer's  critical 
vengeance  is  wreakel  on  Othello,  After  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  plot,  he  proceeds  at  once  to  speak 
of  the  moral,  which  he  seems  to  regard  as  of 
the  first  importance  in  tragedy. 

*'  Whatever  rubs  or  difficulty  may  slick  on 
the  bark,  the  moral  use  of  this  fable  is  very  in« 
structive.  First,  this  may  be  a  caution  to  all 
maidens  of  quality,  how,  without  their  parents* 
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COD  sent,  they  ran  away  with  blackamoors. 
Secondly,  this  may  be  a  warning  to  all  good 
wives,  that  they  look  well  to  their  linen. 
Thirdly,  this  may  be  a  lesson  to  husbands,  that 
before  their  jealousy  be  tragical,  the  proofs  may 
be  mathematical." 

Our  author  then  prppeeds  happily  to  satirize 
Othello's  colour.  He  observes,  that  ''Shaks- 
peare  was  accountable  both  to  the  eyes  and 
to  the  ears."  On  this  point  we  think  his  ob- 
jection is  not  without  reason.  We  agree  with 
an  excellent  modern  critic  in  the  opinion,  that 
though  a  reader  may  sink  Othello's  colour  in 
his  mind,  a  spectator  can  scarcely  avoid  losing 
the  mind  in  the  colour.  But  Mr.  Rymer  pro- 
ceeds thus  to  characterize  Othello's  noble  ac- 
count to  the  Senate  of  his  whole  course  of 
love. 

« This  was  the  charm,  this  was  the  philtre, 
the  love-powder  that  took  the  daughter  of  this 
noble  Venetian.  This  was  sufficient  to  make 
the  Blackamoor  white,  and  reconcile  all,  though 
there  had  been  a  cloven  foot  into  the  bargain. 
A  meaner  woman  might  as  soon  be  taken  by 
Aqua  Tetrachymagogon." 

The  idea  of  Othello's  elevation  to  the  rank 
of  a  general,  stings  Mr.  Rymer  almost  to  mad- 
ness. He  regards  the  poet's  offence  as  a  kind 
of  misprision  of  treason. 

"  The  character  of  the  state  (of  Venice)  is 
to  employ  strangers  in  their  wars ;  but  shall  a 
poet  thence  fancy  that  they  will  set  a  negro  to 
be  their  general ;  or  trust  a  Moor  to  defend 
them  against  the  Turk  ?  With  us,  a  Blacka- 
moor might  rise  to  be  a  trumpeter,  but  Shaks- 
peare  would  not  have  him  less  than  a  lieute- 
nant-f^eneral.  With  us,  a  Moor  might  marry 
some  little  drab  or  small-coal  wench ;  Shaks- 
peare  would  provide  him  the  daughter  and  heir 
of  soxhe  great  lord,  or  privy-counsellor;  and 
all  the  town  should  reckon  it  a  very  suitable 
match :  yet  the  English  are  not  bred  up  with 
that  hatred  and  aversion  to  the  Moors  as  the 
Venetians,  who  suffer  by  a  perpetual  hostility 
from  them, 

*  Litton  littoribus  contraria.* " 

Our  author  is  as  severe  on  Othello's  cha- 
racter, as  on  his  exaltation  and  colour. 

*<  OUiello  is  made  a  Venetian  general.  We 
see  nothing  done  by  him,  nor  related  concern- 
ing him,  that  comports  with  the  condition  of  a 
general,  or,  indeed,  of  a  man,  unless  the  killing 
himself  to  avoid  a  death  the  law  was  about  to 
inflict  upon  him.  When  his  jealousy  had 
wrought  him  up  to  a  resolution  of  his  taking 
revenge  for  the  supposed  injury,  he  sets  lago 
to  the  fighting  part  to  kill  Cassio,  and  chooses 
himself  to  murder  the  silly  woman,  his  wife, 
that  was  like  to  make  no  resistance." 

Mr.  Rymer  next  undertakes  to  resent  the 
affront  put  on  the  army  by  the  making  lago  a 
soldier. 

"  But  what  is  most  intolerable  is  lago.  He 
is  no  Blackamoor  soldier,  so  we  may  be  sure 
he  should  be  like  other  soldiers  ol^ur  acquaint- 
ance; yet  never  in  tragedy,  nor  in  comedy,  nor 
in  nature,  was  a  soldier  with  his  character ; — 
take  it  in  the  author's  own  words : 


-0ome  et«mftl  villain, 


Some  busy  and  insinuating  rogue. 

Some  ceding,  cozening  slave,  to  get  some  office. 


^Horace  describes  a  soldier  otberwiM,— 
hnpygtTy  iracundiUf  intxoraJbHUf  aur, 

"Shakspeare  knew  his  character  of  lafs 
was  inconsistent.  In  this  very  play  he  pn> 
nounces, 

<  If  thou  deliver  mors  or  less  than  truth. 
Thou  art  no  Krfdicr.* 

**  This  he  knew,  but  to  entertain  the  audience 
with  something  new  and  surprising  against 
common  sense  and  nature,  he  would  pass  npoa 
us  a  close,  dissembling,  false,  insinuating  ras« 
cal,  instead  of  an  open-hearted,  lirank,  plain 
dealing  soldier,  a  character  constantly  worn  by 
them  for  some  thousands  of  years  in  the  world.'* 

Against  "the  gentle  lady  married  lo  the 
Moor,"  Mr.  Rymer  cherishes  a  most  exemi^an 
hatred.  He  seems  to  labour  for  terms  Strang 
enough  to  express  the  antipathy  and  scorn  b< 
bears  her.  T^e  following  are  some  of  the 
daintiest : 

**  There  is  nothing  in  the  noble  Desdemona, 
that  is  not  below  any  conntry  kitcbeiHnaid 
with  us." — ^'  No  woman  bred  fml  of  a  pig-sije 
could  talk  so  meanly." 

Tet  is  Mr.  Rymer  no  less  enraged  at  her 
death  than  at  her  life. 

'*  Here  (he  exclaims  in  an  agony  of  passion) 
a  noble  Venetian  lady  is  to  be  murdered  bj 
our  poet,  in  sober  sadness,  purely  for  being 
a  fool.  N9  pagan*poet  but  would  have  foand 
some  machine  for  her  deliverance.  Fegasps 
would  have  strained  hard  to  have  brought  old 
Perseus  on  his  back,  time  enough  to  reseac 
this  Andromeda  from  so  foul  a  monster.  Has 
our  Christian  poetry  no  generosity,  no  bowels! 
Ha,  ha,  Sir  Launcelot !  Ha,  Sir  Geoi^  !  Will 
no  ghost  leave  the  shades  for  us  in  extreatir, 
to  save  a  distressed  damsell" 

On  the  ^  txprCMsum/*  that  is,  we  presume,  ihe 
poetry  of  the  work,  Mr.  Rymer  does  not  think 
it  necessary  to  dwell ;  though  he  admits  that 
"  the  verses  rumbling  in  our  ears,  are  oi  good 
use  to  help  off  the  action."  On  those  of  Sl^ks- 
peare  he  passes  this  summary  judgment:  **In 
the  neighing  of  a  horse,  or  in  the  grovUiig  o( 
a  mastiff,  there  is  a  meaning,  there  is  as  lire!; 
expression,  and  may  I  say  more  humanity, 
than  many  times  in  the  tragical  flights  of 
Shakspeare.  Having  settled  this  trivial  poini 
he  invites  the  reader  "  to  step  among  the  scenes, 
to  observe  the  conduct  on  this  tragedy." 

In  examining  the  first  scene  of  OUkBoi,  oar 
critic  weightily  reprehends  the  sudden  and 
startling  manner  in  which  lago  and  Boderigo 
inform  Brabantio  of  his  daughter's  eloperaeat 
with  the  Moor.  He  regards  their  abniptaess 
as  an  unpardonable  violation  of  decorum,  and, 
by  way  of  contrast  to  its  rudeness,  informs  us. 
that 

"  In  formerdays  there  wont  to  be  k^t  at  ibe 
courts  of  princes  somebody  in  a  fool's  coat, 
that  in  pure  simplicity  might  let  slip  soraerhiitg. 
which  made  way  for  the  ill  news,  and  blunted 
the  shock,  which  otherwise  might  have  come 
too  violent  on  the  party." 

Mr.  Rymer  shows  the  council  of  Ytpice  no 
quarter.  He  thus  daringly  scrutinises  their 
proceedings. 

<*By  their  conduct  and  manner  of  talk,  a 
body  must  strain  hard  to  fancy  the  scene  ai 
Venice,  and  not  rather  at  some  of  oar  Cinque 
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portSv  where  the  haily  and  his  fishermen  are 
knocldng  their  heads  together  on  account  of 
some  whale;  or  some  terrible  broil  on  the 
coast  But  to  show  them  true  Venetians,  the 
maritime  affairs  stick  not  on  their  hand ;  the 
public  may  sink  or  swim*  They  will  sit  up 
ail  night  to  hear  a  Doctors'  Commons  matri- 
monial cause;  and  have  the  merits  of  the 
cause  laid  open  to  'em,  that  they  may  decide 
it  before  they  stir.  What  can  be  pleaded  to 
keep  awake  their  attention  so  wonderfully  1" 

dere  the  critic  enters  into  a  fitting  abuse  of 
Othello's  defence  to  the  senate;  expresses  his 
disgust  at  the  **  eloquence  which  kept  them  up 
all  night,"  and  his  amaze  at  their  apathy,  not- 
withstanding the  strangeness  of  the  marriage. 
He  complains,  that 

*<  Instead  of  starting  at  the  prodigy,  every 
one  is  familiar  with  Desdemona,  as  if  be  were 
her  own  natural  father;  they  rejoice  in  her 
good  fortune,  and  wish  their  own  daughters  as 
hopefully  married.  Should  the  poet  (be  con- 
tinues) have  provided  such  a  husband  for  an 
only  daughter  of  any  peer  in  England,  the 
Blackamoor  must  have  changed  his  skin  to 
look  our  House  of  Lords  in  the  face." 

Our  critic  next  complains,  that,  in  the  second 
act,  the  poet  shows  the  action  (he  "knows  not 
how  many  leagues  oiT')  in  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, without  "our  Bayes"  (as  he  pleasantly 
denominates  Shakspeare)  having  made  any 
provision  of  transport  ships  for  the  audience. 
The  first  scene  in  Cyprus  is  then  "cut  up"  in 
a  way  which  might  make  the  most  skilful  of 
modem  reviewers  turn  pale  with  envy.  AAer 
noticing  the  preliminary  dialogue,  Mr.  Rymer 
observes,  "now  follows  a  long  rabble  of  Jack 
Pndden  farce  between  lago  and  Desdemona, 
that  runs  on  with  all  the  little  plays,  jiogle, 
and  trash,  below  the  patience  of  any  country 
kitchen  maid  with  her  sweetheart.  The  Ve- 
■etian  Donna  is  hard  put  to  it  for  pastime; 
and  this  is  all  when  they  are  newly  got  on 
shore  from  a  dismal  tempest,  and  when  every 
moment  she  might  expect  to  hear  her  Lord, 
(as  she  calls  him,)  that  she  runs  so  mad  aAer, 
is  arrived  or  lost."  Our  author,  Uierefore, 
accuses  Shakspeare  of  "  unhallowing  the 
theatre,  profaning  the  name  of  tragedy,  and 
instead  of  representing  men  and  manners, 
turning  all  morality,  good-sense,  and  hu« 
manity,  into  mockery  and  derision." 

Mr.  Rymer  contends,  that  Desdemona's 
solicitations  for  Cassio  were  in  themselves 
more  than  enough  to  rouse  Othello's  jealousy. 
"lago  can  now  (he  observes)  only  actum 
agertf  and  vex  the  audience  with  a  nauseous 
repetition."  This  remark  introduces  the  fol- 
lowing criticism  on  the  celebrated  scene  in 
the  third  act,  between  Othello  and  lago,  which 
is  curious,  not  only  as  an  instance  of  perverted 
reasoning,  but  as  it  shows  that,  in  the  perform- 
ance, some  great  histrionic  power  must  have 
been  formerly  exerted,  not  unlike  the  energy 
of  which  we,  in  witnessing  this  tragedy,  have 
been  spectators. 

"  Whence  comes  it,  then,  that  this  is  the  top 
scene*,  the  scene  that  raises  Othello  above  all 
other  tragedies  at  our  theatres!  it  is  purely 
from  the  actum;  from  the  mops  and  the  mows, 
the  ^mace,  the  grins,  and  gesticulation.    Such 


scenes  as  this  have  made  all  the  T«*orld  run 
af\er  Harlequin  and  Scaramoucio. 

"The  several  degrees  of  action  were  amongst 
the  ancients  distinguished  by  the  cothurnus, 
the  soccus,  and  the  planipes.  Had  this  scene 
been  represented  at  Old  Rome,  Othello  and 
lago  must  have  quitted  their  buskins;  they 
must  have  played  bart/oot ;  for  the  spectators 
would  not  have  been  content  without  seeing 
their  podometry,  and  the  jealousy  work  out 
at  the  very  toes  of  them.  Words,  be  they 
Spanish  or  Polish,  or  any  inarticulate  sound, 
have  the  same  effect:  they  can  only  serve  to 
distinguish,  and,  as  it  were,  beat  time  to  the 
action.  But  here  yre  see  a  known  language 
does  wofully  encumber  and  clog  the  operation ; 
as  either  forced,  or  heavy,  or  trifling,  or  in- 
coherent, or  improper,  or  most  improbable. 
When  no  words  interpose  to  spoil  the  conceit, 
every  one  interprets,  as  he  likes  best ;  so  in 
that  memorable  dispute  between  Panurge  and 
our  English  philosopher  in  RabelaU,  performed 
without  a  word  speaking,  the  theologians, 
physicians,  and  sui^eons,  made  one  inference; 
the  lawyers,  civilians,  and  canonists,  drew 
another  conclusion  more  to  their  mind." 

Mr.  Rymer  thus  objects  to  the  superlative 
villany  of  lago,  on  his  advising  Desdemona's 
murder. 

"lago  had  some  pretence  to  be  discontent 
with  Othello  and  Cassio,  and  what  passed 
hitherto  was  the  operation  of  revenge.  Des- 
demona had  never  done  him  any  harm;  al- 
ways kind  to  him,  and  to  his  wife ;  was  his 
countrywoman,  a  dame  of  quality.  For  him 
to  abet  her  murder,  shows  nothing  of  a  soldier, 
nothing  of  a  man,  nothing  of  nature  in  it 
The  ordinary  of  Nevi^gate  never  had  the  like 
monster  to  pass  under  his  examination.  Can 
it  be  any  diversion  to  see  a  rogue  beyond  what 
the  devil  ever  finished  t  or  would  it  be  any  in- 
struction to  an  audience!  lago  could  desire 
no  better  than  to  set  Cassio  and  Othello,  his 
two  enemies,  by  the  ears  together,  so  that  he 
might  have  been  revenged  on  them  both  at 
once;  and  choosing  for  his  own  share  the 
murder  of  Desdemona,  he  had  the  opportunity 
to  play  booty,  and  save  the  poor  harmless 
wretch.  But  the  poet  must  do  every  thing  by 
contraries ;  to  surprise  the  audience  still  with 
something  horrible  and  prodigious,  beyond 
any  human  imagination.  At  this  rate,  he 
must  outdo  the  devil,  to  be  a  poet  in  the  rank 
with  Shakspeare." 

Mr.  Rymer  is  decorously  enraged,  to  think 
that  the  tragedy  should  turn  on  a  handkerchief. 
"  Why,"  he  asks  in  virtuous  indignation,  "was 
not  this  called  the  tragedy  of  the  handkerchief! 
what  can  be  more  absurd  than  (as  Quintilian 
expresses  it)  in  parvibtu  (tic)  /{7t6tif  ha$  tragtdiat 
movere?  We  have  heard  of  Fortunatus,  his 
purse,  and  of  the  invisible  cloak  long  ago 
worn  thread-bare,  and  stowed  up  in  the  wa^- 
robe  of  obsolete  romances;  one  might  think 
that  were  a  fitter  place  for  this  handkerchief 
than  that  it,  at  this  time  of  day,  be  worn  on  the 
stage,  to  raise  everywhere  all  this  clutter  anil 
turmoil."  And  again, "  the  handkerchief  is  so 
remote  a  trifle,  no  booby  on  this  side  Mauritania 
could  make  any  consequence  from  it." 

Our  author  suggests  a  felicitous  alteration 
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of  the  catastrophe  of  Othello,  He  proposes, 
that  the  handkerchief,  when  lost,  should  have 
been  folded  in  the  bridal  couch;  and  when 
Othello  iivas  stifling  Desdemona, 

"The  fairy  napkin  might  have  started  up  to 
disarm  his  fury,  and  stop  his  ungracious 
mouth.  Then  might  she  (in  a  trance  for  fear) 
have  lain  as  dead.  Then  might  he,  (believing 
her  dead,)  touched  with  remorse,  have  honestly 
cut  his  own  throat,  by  the  good  leave,  and  with 
the  applause,  of  all  the  spectators ;  who  might 
thereupon  have  gone  home  with  a  quiet  mind, 
admiring  the  beauty  of  providence,  fairly  and 
truly  represented  on  the  theatre." 

The  following  is  the  summing  up  and  catas- 
trophe of  this  marvellous  criticism : 

*<What  can  remain  with  the  audience  to 
carry  home  with  them  from  this  sort  of  poetry, 
for  their  use  and  edification  1  How  can  it 
work,  unless  (instead  of  settling  the  mind  and 
purging  our  passions)  to  delude  our  senses, 
disorder  our  thoughts,  addle  our  brain,  pervert 
oar  affections,  hair  our  imaginations,  corrupt 
our  appetite — and  fill  oor  head  with  vanity, 
confusion,  tintamarrat  and  jingle-jangle,  be- 
yond what  all  the  parish  clerks  of  London, 
with  their  Old  Testament  farces  and  interludes, 
in  Richard  the  Second's  time,  could  ever  pre- 
tend to  1  Our  only  hopes,  for  the  good  of  their 
souls,  can  be  that  these  people  go  to  the  play- 
house as  they  do  to  church — to  sit  still,  look 
on  one  another,  make  no  reflection,  nor  mind 
the  play  more  than  they  would  a  sermon. 

**  There  is  in  this  play  some  burlesque,  some 
humour,  and  ramble  of  comical  wit,  some 
show,  atid  some  mimicry  to  divert  the  specta- 
tors; but  the  tragical  part  is  clearly  none 
other  than  a  bloody  farce,  without  salt  or 
savor." 

Our  author's  criticism  on  Juliut  Cctsar  is  very 
scanty,  compared  with  that  of  OlheUo,  but  it  is 
not  less  decisive.  Indeed,  his  classical  zeal 
here  sharpens  his  critical  rage ;  and  he  is  in- 
censed against  Shakspeare,  not  only  as  offend- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  tragic  muse,  but  the 
memory  of  the  noblest  Romans.  '*  He  might," 
exclaims  the  indignant  critic, "  be  familiar  with 
Othello  and  lago,  as  his  own  natural  acquaint- 
ance, but  Cassar  and  Brutus  were  above  his 
conversation ;  to  put  them  in  fools'  coats,  and 
make  them  Jack  Puddens  in  the  Shakspeare 
dress,  is  a  sacrilege  beyond  any  thing  in  Spel- 
man.  The  truth  is,  this  author's  head  was 
full  of  villanous,  unnatural  images — and  his- 
tory has  furnished  him  with  great  names, 
thereby  to  recommend  them  to  the  world,  by 
writing  over  them — Tkis  it  Brulut,  this  is  Cicero, 
thU  it  Catar,**  He  affirms,  "  that  the  language 
Shakspeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Brutus 
would  not  suit  or.be  convenient,  unless  from 
some  son  of  the  shambles,  or  some  natural 
offspring  of  the  butchery."  He  abuses  the 
poet  for  making  the  conspirators  dispute  about 
day-break — seriously  chides  him  for  not  allow- 
ing the  noble  Brutus  a  watch-candle  in  his 
ohambcr  on  this  important  night,  rather  than 
])uzzling  his  man,  Lucius,  to  grope  in  the 
dark  for  a  flint  and  tinder-box  to  get  the  taper 
lighted — speaks  of  the  quarrel  scene  between 
Hrntiis  and  Cassius,  as  that  in  which  "they 
ate  to  play  a  prize,  a  trial  of  skill  in  huffing 


and  swaggering  like  two  drunk&n  Heeton  ol 
a  two-penny  reckoning."  And  finally,  allud- 
ing to  the  epilogue  of  Laberius,  forced  by  thf 
emperor  to  become  an  actor,  he  thus  sums  uf 
his  charges : 

"This  may  show  with  what  indignity  o«t 
poet  treats  the  noblest  Romans.  But  there  is 
no  other  cloth  in  his  wardrobe.  Eveiy  ooc 
must  wear  a  fool's  coat  that  comes  to  bf 
dressed  by  him ;  nor  is  he  more  civil  to  the 
ladies — Portia,  in  good  manners,  might  bare 
challenged  more  respect;  she  that  shines  i 
glory  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  gm4ler7  of 
heroic  dames,  is  with  our  poet  sca]ceone^^■ 
move  from  a  natural ;  she  is  the  own  coosin- 
german  of  one  piece,  the  very  same  imperti- 
nent silly  flesh  and  blood  with  Desdemona. 
Shakspeare's  genius  lay  for  comedy  and  hu- 
mour. In  tragedy  he  appears  quite  out  of  his 
element ;  his  brains  are  turned — ^he  raves  aad 
rambles  without  any  coherence,  any  spark  of 
reason,  or  any  rule  to  control  him,  to  set 
bounds  to  his  phrensy." 

One  truth,  though  the  author  did  not  under- 
stand it,  is^  told  in  this  critic  on  Miut  Catar : 
that  Shakspeare's  "senators  and  his  orators 
had  their  learning  and  education  at  the  same 
school,  be  they  Venetians,  Ottamites,  or  noble 
Romans."  They  drew,  in  their  goMen  urns, 
from  the  deep  fountain  of  humanity,  those  liv- 
ing waters  which  lose  not  their  sweetness  io 
the  changes  of  man's  external  condition. 

These  attacks  on  Shakspeare  are  rery  cari- 
ous, as  evincing  how  gradual  has  been  the  in- 
crease of  his  fame.  Their  whole  tone  shows 
that  the  author  was  not  advancing  what  be 
thought  the  world  would  regard  as  paradoxical 
or  strange.  He  speaks  as  one  with  authority 
to  decide.  We  look  now  on  his  work  amaxedlr; 
and  were  it  put  forth  by  a  writer  of  our  times, 
should  regard  it  as  "  the  very  ecstasy  of  mad- 
ness." Such  is  the  lot  of  genius.  Hoverer 
small  the  circle  of  cotemporary  admirers,  h 
must  "gather  fame"  as  time  rolls  on.  It  ap- 
peals to  feelings  which  cannot  alter.  The  mtads 
who  once  have  deeply  felt  it,  can  never  lose 
the  impression  at  first  made  upon  them — tbej 
transmit  it  to  others,  by  whom  it  is  extended 
to  those  who  are  worthy  to  treasure  it.  Iii 
stability  and  duration  at  length  awaken  the  at- 
tention of  the  world,  which  thus  acknowled^s 
the  sanction  of  time,  and  professes  an  admira- 
tion for  the  author,  which  it  only  feels  for  hi> 
name.  We  should  not,  however,  hare  ihu^ 
dwelt  on  the  attacks  of  Rymer,  had  we  re- 
garded them  merely  as  objects  of  wonder,  or 
as  proofs  of  the  partial  influence  of  Shaks- 
peare's genius.  They  are  far  from  deservini: 
unmingled  scorn.  They  display,  at  least,  an 
honest,  unsophisticated  hatred,  which  is  be?:er 
than  the  maudlin  admiration  of  Shakspeare. 
expressed  by  those  who  were  deluded  by  Ire> 
land's  forgeries.  Their  author  has  a  hearti- 
ness, an  earnestness  almost  romantic,  which 
we  cannot  despise,  though  directed  against  oar 
idol.  With  a  singular  obtuseness  to  poetry, 
he  has  a  chivalric  devotion  to  all  that  he  re- 
gards as  excellent  and  grand.  He  looks  on  Uie 
supposed  errors  of  the  poet  as  moral  crimes 
He  confounds  fiction  with  fact — grows  warn 
in  defence  of  shadows — ^feels  a  violation  o' 
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poetical  Jastice,  as  a  wrong  conviction  by  a 
urj— moves  a  habeas  corpus  for  all  damsels 
imprisoned  in  romance — and,  if  the  bard  kills 
those  of  his  characters  who  deserve  to  live, 
pronounces  judgment  on  him  as  in  case  of 
felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  He  is  the 
Don  Quixote  of  criticism.  Like  the  hero  of 
Cervantes,  he  is  roused  to  avenge  fictitious 
injuries,  and  would  demolish  the  scenic  exhi- 
bition in  his  disinterested  rage.  In  one  sense 
he  does  more  honour  to  the  poet  than  any 
other  writer,  for  he  seems  to  regard  him  as  an 
arbiter  of  life  and  death — responsible  only  to 
the  critic  for  the  administration  of  his  powers. 

Mr.  Rymer  has  his  own  stately  notions  of 
what  is  proper  for  tragedy.  He  is  zealous  for 
poetical  justice;  and  as  he  thinks  that  vice 
cannot  be  punished  too  severely,  and  yet  that 
the  poet  ought  to  leave  his  victims  objects  of 
pity,  he  protests  against  the  introduction  of 
very  wicked  characters.  "Therefore,"  says 
he,  *<  among  the  ancients  we  find  no  malefac- 
tors of  this  Mnd ;  a  wilful  murderer  is,  with 
them,  as  strange  and  unknown  'as  a  parricide 
to  the  old  Romans.  Yet  need  we  not  fancy 
that  they  were  squeamish,  or  unacquainted 
with  many  of  those  great  lunqting  crimes  in 
that  age ;  when  we  remember  their  OBdipus, 
Orestes,  or  Medea.  But  they  took  care  to  wash 
the  viper,  to  cleanse  away  the  venom,  and  with 
such  art  to  prepare  the  morsel ;  they  made  it 
all  junket  to  the  taste,  and  all  physic  in  the 
operation." 

Our  author  understands  exactly  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  afiections.  He  would  dispose 
of  all  the  poet's  characters  to  a  hair,  according 
lo  his  own  rules  of  fitness.  He  would  marshal 
them  in  array  as  in  a  procession,  and  mark 
out  exactly  what  each  ought  to  do  or  suffer. 
According  to  him,  so  much  of  presage  and  no 
more  should  be  given — such  a  degree  of  sor- 
row, and  no  more  ought  a  character  endure; 
vengeance  should  rise  precisely  lo  a  given 
bei^t,  and  be  executed  by  a  certain  appointed 
hand.  He  would  regulate  the  conduct  of  ficti- 
tious heroes  as  accurately  as  of  real  beings, 
and  oAen  reasons  well  on  his  own  poetic  deca- 
logue. "Amintor,"  says  he,  (speaking  of  a 
character  in  the  MaieTt  Tragedy)  ''should  have 
begged  the  king's  pardon ;  should  have  suffered 
all  the  racks  and  tortures  a  tyrant  could  inflict; 
and  from  Perillus's  bull  should  have  still  bel- 
lowed out  that  eternal  truth,  that  hispromite  wat 
fo  6c  kept — that  he  is  true  to  Aspatia,  that  he 
dies  for  his  mistress  I  Then  would  his  memory 
have  been  precious  and  sweet  to  affer  ages ; 
and  the  midsummer  maidens  would  have  of- 
fered their  garlands  all  at  his  grave." 

Mr.  Rymer  is  an  enthusiastic  champion  for 
the  poetical  prerogatives  of  kings.  No  cour- 
tier ever  contended  more  strenuously  for  their 
divine  right  in  real  life,  than  he  for  their  pre- 
eminence in  tragedy.  "We  are  lo  presume," 
observes  he  gravely,  "the  greatest  virtues, 
where  we  find  the  highest  rewards;  and  though 
it  is  not  necessary  that  all  heroes  should  be 
kings,  yet  undoubtedly  all  crowned  heads,  by 
poetical  right,  are  heroes.  This  character  is  a 
flower,  a  prerogative,  so  certain,  go  indispen- 
sably annexed  to  the  crown,  as  by  no  poet,  or 
parliament  of  poets,   ever  to   be    invaded." 


Thus  does  he  lay  down  the  rules  of  life  and 
death  for  his  regal  domain  of  tragedy:  "If  I 
mistake  not,  in  poetry  no  woman  is  to  kill  a 
man,  except  her  quality  gives  her  the  advan- 
tage above  him;  nor  is  a  servant  to  kill  the 
master,  nor  a  private  man,  much  less  a  sub- 
ject to  kill  a  king,  nor  on  the  contrary.  Poeti- 
cal decency  will  not  suffer  death  to  be  dealt  to 
each  other,  by  such  persons  whom  the  laws 
of  duel  allow  not  to  enter  the  lists  together." 
He  admits,  however,  that  "  there  may  be  cir- 
cumstances that  alter  the  case :  as.where  there 
is  sufficient  ground  of  partiality  in  an  au 
dience,  either  upon  the  account  of  religion  (as 
Rinaldo  or  Riccardo,  in  Tasso,  might  kill  Soli- 
man,  or  any  other  Turkish  king  or  great  Sul- 
tan) or  else  in  favour  of  our  country,  for  then 
a  private  English  hero  might  overcome  a  king 
of  some  rival  nation."  How  pleasant  a  mas- 
ter of  the  ceremonies  is  he  in  the  regions  of 
fiction — regulating  the  niceties  of  murder  like 
the  decorums  of  a  dance — with  an  amiable 
preference  for  his  own  religion  and  country  I 
These  notions,  however  absurd,  result  from 
an  indistinct  sense  of  a  peculiar  dignity  and 
grandeur  essential  to  tragedy— and  surely  this 
feeling  was  not  altogether  deceptive.  Some 
there  are,  indeed,  who  trace  the  emotions  of 
strange  delight  which  tragedy  awakens,  en- 
tirely to  the  love  of  strong  excitement,  which 
is  gratified  by  spectacles  of  anguish.  Accord- 
ing to  their  doctrine,  the  more  nearly  the  re- 
presentation of  sorrow  approaches  reality,  the 
more  intense  will  be  the  gratification  of  the 
spectator.  Thus  Barke  has  gravely  asserted, 
that  if  the  audience  at  a  tragedy  were  in- 
formed of  an  execution  about  to  take  place  in 
the  neighbourhood,  they  would  leave  the  thea- 
tre to  witness  it.  We  believe  that  experience 
does  not  warrant  a  speculation  so  dishonour- 
able to  our  nature.  How  few,  except  those  of 
the  grossest  minds,  are  ever  attracted  by  the 
punishment  of  capital  offenders!  Even  of 
those  whom  the  dreadful  infliction  draws  to- 
gether, how  many  are  excited  merely  by  curi- 
osity, and  a  desire  to  view  the  last  mortal 
agony,  which  in  a  form  more  or  less  terrible 
all  must  endure!  We  think  that  if,  during 
the  representation  of  a  tragedy,  the  au- 
dience were  compelled  to  feel  vividly  that  a 
fellow-creature  was  struggling  in  the  agonies 
of  a  violent  death,  many  of  them  would  retire 
— ^but  not  to  the  scene  of  liorror.  The  reality 
of  human  suffering  would  come  too  closely 
home  to  their  hearts,  to  permit  their  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fiction.  How  oflen,  during  the 
scenic  exhibition  of  intolerable  agony — ^uncon- 
secrated  and  unredeemed — ^have  we  been  com- 
pelled to  relieve  our  hearts  from  a  weight  too 
heavy  for  endurance,  by  calling  to  mind  that 
the  woes  are  fictitious !  It  cannot  be  the  high- 
est triumph  of  an  author,  whose  aim  is  to 
heighten  the  enjoyments  of  life,  that  he  forcea 
us,  in  our  own  defence,  to  escape  from  his 
power.  If  the  pleasure  derived  from  tragedy 
were  merely  occasioned  by  the  love  of  excite- 
ment, the  pleasure  would  be  in  proportion  to 
the  depth  and  the  reality  of  the  sorrow.  Then 
would  The  Gametter  be  more  pathetic  than 
OthtUo,  and  Jtabella  call  forth  deeper  admira« 
tion  than  Macbeth  or  Lear.    Then  would  Georgi 
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Bamufett  be  the  loftiest  tragedy,  and  the  New- 
%ate  Calendar  the  sweetest  collection  of  pathetic 
tales.  To  name  those  instances,  is  sufficiently 
to  refute  the  position  on  which  they  are 
founded. 

Equally  false  is  the  opinion,  that  the  plea- 
sure derived  from  tragedy  arises  from  a  source 
of  individual  security,  while  others  are  suffer- 
ing. There  are  no  feelings  more  distantly 
removed  from  the  selfish,  than  those  which 
genuine  tragedy  awakens.  We  are  carried  at 
its  representation  out  of  ourselves,  and  "the 
ignorant  present  time," — ^by  earnest  sympathy 
with  the  passions  and  the  sorrows,  not  of  our- 
selves, but  of  our  nature.  We  feel  our  com- 
uunity  with  the  general  heart  of  man.  The 
encrustments  of  selfishness  and  low  passion 
are  rent  asunder,  and  the  warm  tide  of  human 
sympathies  gashes  triumphantly  from  its 
secret  and  divine  sources. 

It  is  not,  then,  in  bringing  sorrow  home  in 
<ts  dreadful  realities  to  our  bosoms,  nor  in 
painting  it  so  as  to  make  us  cling  to  our  selfish 
gratifications  with  more  earnest  joy,  that  the 
tragic  poet  moves  and  enchants  us.  Grief  is 
but  the  means — the  necessary  means  indeed — 
by  which  he  accomplishes  his  lofty  purposes. 
The  grander  qualities  of  the  soul  cannot  be 
developed — the  deepest  resources  of  comfort 
within  it  cannot  be  unveiled — the  solemnities 
of  its  destiny  cannot  be  shadowed  forth — ex- 
cept in  peril  and  in  sufilering.  Hence  peril  and 
suffering  become  instruments  of  the  Tragic 
Muse.  But  these  are  not,  in  themselves,  those 
things  which  we  delight  to  contemplate.  Va- 
rious, indeed,  yet  most  distinct  from  these,  are 
the  sources  of  that  deep  joy  that  tragedy  pro- 
duces. Sometimes  we  are  filled  with  a  delight 
lot  dissimilar  to  that  which  the  Laocoon  ex- 
cites— ^an  admiration  of  the  more  than  mortal 
beauty  of  the  attitudes  and  of  the  finishing — 
and  even  of  the  terrific  sublimity  of  the  folds 
in  which  the  links  of  fate  involve  the  charac- 
ters. When  we  look  at  that  inimitable  group, 
we  do  not  merely  rejoice  in  a  sympathy  with 
extreme  suffering — ^but  are  enchanted  with  ten- 
der loveliness,  and  feel  that  the  sense  of  dis- 
tress is  soAened  by  the  exquisite  touches  of 
genius.  OHen,  5n  tragedy,  our  hearts  are  ele- 
vated by  thoughts  ^  informed. with  nobleness" 
—by  the  view  of  heroic  greatness  of  soul — by 
the  contemplation  of  affections  which  death 
cannot  conquer.  It  is<  not  the  depth  of  anguish 
which  calls  forth  delicious  tears — it  is  some 
Eweet  piece  of  self-denial — some  touch  of 
human  gentleness,  in  the  midst  of  sorrow — 
tome  **  glorious  triumph  of  exceeding  love," 
ivhich  suffuses  our  "  subdued  eyes,"  and  mel- 
lows our  hearts.  Death  itself  often  becomes 
tne  source  of  sublime  consolations:  seen 
through  the  poetical  medium,  it  often  seems  to 
fall  on  the  wretched  "  softly  and  lightly,  as  a 
passing  cloud."  It  is  felt  as  the  blessed  means 
of  re-uniting  faithful  and  ill-fated  lovers^ — ^it  is 
the  pillow  on  whic  4  the  long  struggling  patriot 
rests.  Often  it  exhibits  the  noblest  triumph  of 
the  spiritual  over  the  material  part  of  man. 
liie  intense  ardour  of  a  spirit  that  '*  o'er-in- 
icrmM  its  ten  ement  of  clay" — ^yet  more  quench- 
less in  the  last  conflict,  is  felt  to  survive  the 
straggle,  and  to  triumph  even  in  the  victoiy 


which  power  has  achieved  over  its  earthly 
frame.  In  short,  it  is  the  high  duty  of  tbc 
tragic  poet  to  exhibit  humanity  sublimest 
in  its  distresses — to  dignify  or  to  sweeten  sor- 
row— to  exhibit  eternal  energies  wrestling  with 
each  other,  or  with  the  accidents  of  the  worid— 
and  to  disclose  the  depth  and  the  immortality 
of  the  affections.  He  must  represent  humanity 
as  a  rock,  beaten,  and  sometimes  overspread, 
with  the  mighty  waters  of  anguish,  bnt  still 
unshaken.  We  look  to  him  for  hopes,  princi- 
ples, resting  places  of  the  soul — for  emotions 
which  dignify  our  passions,  and  consecrate 
our  sorrows.  A  brief  retrospect  of  tragedy 
will  show,  that  in  every  age  when  it  has  tri- 
umphed, it  has  appealed  not  to  the  mere  Iotc 
of  excitement,  but  to  the  perceptions  of  beaotj 
in  the  soul — to  the  yearnings  of  the  deepest 
affections — ^to  the  aspirations  after  gfandeor 
and  permanence,  which  never  leave  man  eves 
in  his  errors  and  afiUctions. 

Nothing  could  be  more  dignified  than  the 
old  tragedy  of  the  Greeks.    Its  characters  jrere 
demi-gods,  or  heroes ;  its  subjects  were  oftea 
the  destinies  of  those  lines  of  the  udf^btj, 
which  had  their  beginning  among  the  eld^ 
deities.    80  far,  in  the  development  of  their 
plots,  were  the  poets  from  appealing  to  mere 
sensibility,    that    they    scarcely   deigned    to 
awaken  an  anxious  throb,  or  draw  Ibrth  a 
haman  tear.    In  their  works,  we  see  the  catas- 
trophe from  the  beginning,  and  feel  its  inflaeace 
at  every  step,  as  we  advance  majestically  akuig 
the  solemn  avenue  which  it  closes,    lltere  b 
little  struggle ;  the  doom  of  the  heroes  is  fixed 
on  high,  and  they  pass,  in  sublime  composon; 
to  fulfil  their  destiny.  Their  sorrows  are  awful, 
their  deaths  religious  sacrifices  to  the  poverof 
Heaven.    The  glory  that  plays  about  thev 
heads  is  the  prognostic  of  their  fate.    A  eoii> 
secration  is  shed  over  their  brief  and  sad 
career,  which  takes  away  all   the  ordinary 
feelings  of  suffering.     Their  afflictions  are 
sacred,  their  passions  inspired  by  the  gods, 
their  fates  prophesied  in  elder  lime,  their  deaths 
almost  festal.    All  things  are  tinged  with  saao- 
tity  or  with  beauty  in  the  Greek  tragedies. 
Bodily  pain  is  made  sublime ;  destitotioa  aad 
wretchedness  are  rendered  sacred;   and  the 
very  grove  of  the  Furies  is  represented  as 
ever  fresh  and  green.    How  grand  is  the  suf* 
fering  of  Prometheus,  how  sweet  the  resolatioa 
of  Antigone,  how  appalling,  yet  how  magaii- 
cent  the  last  vision  of  Cassandra,  how  recoo* 
ciling  and  tender,  yet  how  awful,  the  cireon* 
stances  attendant  on  the  death  of  QSdipasI 
And  how  rich  a  poetic  atmosphere  do  the 
Athenian  poeu  breathe  over  all  the  creaiioas 
of  their  genius  t    Their  exquisite  gioqps  a]^ 
pear  in  all  the  venerableness  of  boar  antsp 
quity ;  yet  in  the  distinctness  and  in  the  Uoeia 
of  un&ding  youth.    All  the  human  figures  ars 
seen,  sublime  in  attitude,  and  exquisite  ia 
finishing ;  while,  in  the  dim  backs^uad,  a|h 
pear  the  shapes  of  eldest  gods,  and  the  soieoMi 
abstractions    of    life,    fearfully    irabodied— 
"  Death  the  skeleton,  and  time  the  shadov  T— 
Surely  there  is  something  more  in  all  thistthaa 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  sad  realities  of  Mf 
human  existence. 
The  Romans  lailed  in  tragedv,  because  their 
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ore  of  mere  excitement  was  too  keen  to  per- 
nit  them,  to  enjoy  it.  They  had  ''supped  full 
-f  horrors.'*  Familiar  with  the  thoughts  of 
real  slaughter,  they  could  not  endure  the  philo- 
sophic and  poetic  view  of  distress  in  which  it 
IB  softened  and  made  sacred.  Their  imagina- 
tions were  too  practical  for  a  genuine  poet  to 
affect.  Hence,  in  the  plays  which  bear  the 
name  of  Seneca,  horrors  are  heaped  on  hor- 
rors—the most  nnpleasing  of  the  Greek  fictions 
(as  that  of  Medea)  are  re-written  and  made 
ghastly — and  every  touch  that  might  redeem  is 
carefully  effaced  by  the  poet  Still,  the  gran- 
deur of  old  tragedy  is  there — ^still  *'  the  gorgeous 
pail  comes  sweeping  by"— -still  the  dignity  sur- 
vives, though  the  beauty  has  faded. 

In  the  productions  of  Shakspeare,  doubtless, 
tragedy  was  divested  of  something  of  its  external 
grandear.  The  mythology  of  the  ancient  world 
had  lost  its  living  charm.  Its  heroic  forms 
remained,  indeed,  unimpaired  in  beauty  or 
grace,  in  the  distant  regions  of  the  imagination, 
but  they  could  no  longer  occupy  the  foreground 
of  ]>oetr7.  Men  required  forms  of  flesh  and 
blood,  animated  by  human  passion,  and  awak- 
ening human  sympathy.  Shakspeare,  there- 
fore, sought  for  his  materials  nearer  to  common 
humanity  than  the  elder  bards.  He  took  also, 
in  each  play,  a  far  wider  range  than  they  had 
dared  to  occupy.  He  does  not,  therefore,  con- 
vey so  completely  as  they  did  one  grand  har- 
monious feeling,  by  each  of  his  works.  But 
who  shall  affirm,  that  the  tragedy  of  Shaks- 
peare has  not  an  elevation  of  its  own,  or  that 
it  produces  pleasure  only  by  exhibiting  spec- 
tacles of  varied  anguish  1  The  reconciling 
power  of  his  imagination,  and  the  genial  influ- 
ences of  his  philosophy  are  ever  softening  and 
consecrating  sorrow.  He  scatters  the  rainbow 
hues  of  fancy  over  objects  in  themselves  repul- 
Bire*  He  nicely  developes  the  "  soul  of  good- 
ness in  things  evil,"  to  console  and  delight  us. 
He  Uends  all  the  most  glorious  imagery  of  na- 
ture with  the  passionate  expressions  of  afllic- 
tioo.  He  sometimes,  in  a  single  image,  ex- 
presses an  intense  sentiment  in  all  its  depth, 
yet  identifies  it  with  the  widest  and  the  grandest 
objects  of  creation.  Thus  he  makes  Timon, 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  set  up  his  tomb 
on  the  beached  shore,  that  the  wave  of  the 
ocean  may  once  a  day  cover  him  with  its  em- 
t>ossed  foam— expanding  an  individual  feel- 
ing into  the  extent  of  the  vast  and  eternal  sea; 
yet  making  us  feel  it  as  more  intense,  from  the 
f  ery  sublimity  of  the  image.  The  mind  can 
always  rest  without  anguish  on  his  catastro- 

6 hies,  however  mournful.  Sad  as  the  story  of 
tomeo  and  Juliet  is,  it  does  not  lacerate  or 
lear  the  heart,  but  relieves  it  of  its  weight  by 
awakening  sweet  tears.  We  shrink  not  at 
iheir  tomb,  which  we  feel  has  set  a  seal  on 
their  loves  and  virtues,  but  almost  long  with 
them  there  *'to  set  up  our  everiasting  rest." 
We  do  not  feel  unmingled  agony  at  the  death 
of  Lear;  when  his  aged  heart,  which  has  been 
beaten  so  fearfully,  is  at  rest— and  his  withered 
frame,  late  o'er-informed  with  terrific  energy, 
reposes  with  his  pious  child.  We  are  not 
fboeked  and  harrowed  even  when  Hamlet  falls ; 
for  we  feel  that  he  is  unfit  for  the  bustle  of  this 
world,  and  his  own  gentle  contemplations  on 


death  have  deprived  it  of  its  terrors.  In  Shaks 
peare,  the  passionate  is  always  steeped  in  th( 
beautiful.  Sometimes  he  diverts  sorrow  with 
tender  conceitSi  which,  like  little  fantastic 
rocks,  break  its  streams  into  sparkling  cas* 
cades  and  circling  eddies.  And  when  it  must 
flow  on,  deep  and  still,  he  bends  over  it 
branching  foliage  and  graceful  flowers — whose 
leaves  are  seen  in  its  dark  bosom,  all  of  one 
sober  and  harmonious  hue — but  in  their  clearest 
form  and  most  delicate  proportions. 

The  other  dramatists  of  Shakspeare's  ag», 
deprived,  like  him,  of  classical  resources,  and 
far  inferior  to  him  in  imagination  and  wisdom, 
strove  to  excite  a  deep  interest  by  the  wildness 
of  their  plots,  and  the  strangeness  of  the  inci- 
dents with  which  their  scenes  were  crowded. 
Their  bloody  tragedies  are,  however,  oAen 
relieved  by  passages  of  exquisite  sweetness. 
Their  terrors,  not  humanized  like  those  of 
Shakspeare,  are  yet  far  removed  from  the 
vulgar  or  disgusting.  Sometimes,  amidst  the 
gloom  of  continued  crimes,  which  often  follow 
each  other  in  stem  and  awful  succession,  are 
fair  pictures  of  more  than  earthly  virtue,  tinted 
with  the  dews  of  heaven,  and  encircled  with 
celestial  glories.  The  scene  in  The  Broktn 
Hearty  where  Calantha,  amidst  the  festal  crowd, 
receives  the  news  of  the  successive  deaUis  of 
those  dearest  to  her  in  the  world,  yet  dances 
on — and  that  in  which  she  composedly  settles 
all  the  afiairs  of  her  empire,  and  then  dies 
smiling  by  the  body  of  her  contracted  lord  - 
are  in  the  loftiest  spirit  of  tragedy.  They 
combine  the  dignity  and  majestic  suffering  of 
the  ancient  drama,  with  the  intenseness  of  the 
modem.  The  last  scene  unites  beauty,  tender- 
ness, and  grandeur,  in  one  harmonious  and 
stately  picture— as  sublime  as  any  single  scene 
in  the  tragedies  of  JSschylus  or  Shakspeare. 

Of  the  succeeding  tragedians  of  England, 
the  frigid  imitators  of  the  French  Drama,  it  is 
necessary  to  say  but  little.  The  elevation  of 
their  plays  is  only  on  the  stilts  of  declamatory 
language.  The  proportions  and  symmetry  of 
their  plots  are  but  an  accordance  with  arbitrary 
rules.  Yet  was  there  no  reason  to  fear  that 
the  sensibilities  of  their  audience  shonld  be 
too  strongly  excited,  without  the  alleviations  of 
fancy  or  of  grandeur,  because  their  sorrows 
are  unreal,  turgid,  and  fantastic.  Cato  is  a 
classical  petrifaction.  Its  tenderest  expression 
is,  <'  Be  sure  you  place  his  um  near  mine," 
which  comes  over  us  like  a  sentiment  frozen 
in  the  utterance.  Congreve's  Mourning  Bridt 
has  a  greater  air  of  magnificence  than  most 
tragedies  of  his  or  of  the  succeeding  time; 
but  its  declamations  fatigue,  and  its  labyrinthine 
plot  perplexes.  Venict  Preserved  is  cast  in  the 
mould  of  dignity  and  of  grandeur;  but  the 
characters  want  nobleness,  the  poetry  coher* 
ence,  and  the  sentiments  truth. 

The  plays  of  Hill,  Hughes,  Philips,  Murphy, 
and  Rowe,  are  dialogues,  sometimes  ill  and 
sometimes  well  written— occasionally  stately 
in  numbers,  but  never  touching  the  soul.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  mention  Yonn^  and  Thorn 
son  as  the  writers  of  tragedies. 

The  old  English  feeling  of  tender  beauty  has 
at  last  begun  to  revive.  Lamb's  John  Woodvil 
despised  by  the  critics,  and  for  a  while  neg 
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«cted  by  the  people,  awakened  those  gentle 
pulses  of  deep  joy  which  had  long  forgotten  to 
beat.  Here  first,  after  a  long  interval,  instead 
of  the  pompons  swelling  of  inane  declamation, 
the  music  of  humanity  was  heard  in  its  sweet* 
est  tones.  The  air  of  freshness  breathed  over 
its  forest  scenes,  the  delicate  grace  of  its  images, 
its  nice  disclosure  of  consolations  and  venera- 
blenesses  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  exqui- 
site beauty  of  its  catastrophe,  where  the  stony 
remorse  of  the  hero  is  melted  into  child-like 
tears,  as  he  kneels  on  the  little  hassock  where 
he  had  often  kneeled  in  infancy,  are  truly 
Shakspearean.  Yet  this  piece,  with  all  its 
delicacies  in  the  reading,  wants  that  striking 
scenic  effect,  without  which  a  tragedy  cannot 
succeed  on  the  stage.  The  Rtmorte  of  Cole- 
ridge is  a  noble  poem;  but  its  metaphysical 
clouds,  though  fringed  with  golden  imagina- 
tions, brood  too  heavily  over  it  In  the  detached 


scenes  of  Barry  Cornwall,'  passages  of  thi 
daintiest  beauty  abound— the  passion  is  erery 
where  breathed  tenderly  forth,  in  strains  vhieh 
are  •*  silver  sweet" — and  the  sorrow  is  reUered 
by  tenderness  the  most  endearing.  Here  may 
be  enjoyed  '^a  perpetual  feast  of  nectand 
sweets,  where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns."— Id 
these— and  in  the  works  of  Shiel,  and  ereo  of 
Matnrin — are  the  elements  whence  a  tngiedy 
more  noble  and  complete  might  be  moulded, 
than  any  which  has  astonished  the  world  siaee 
Macbeth  and  Lear.  We  long  to  see  a  stately  sub- 
ject for  tragedy  chosen  by  some  living  aspirant 
the  sublime  struggle  of  high  passionsfor  the  mas- 
tery displayed — ^the  sufferings  relieved  by  g;lon- 
ous  Imaginations,  yet  brought  home  to  onrsoQls, 
and  the  whole  conveying  one  grand  and  hanno- 
nious  impression  to  the  general  heart.  Letu 
hope  that  this  triumph  will  not  long  be  wantiog, 
to  complete  the  intellectual  glories  of  oor  a^e. 
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Tberi  are,  perhaps,  few  individuals,  of  in- 
tense personal  conciseness,  whose  lives,  writ- 
ten by  themselves,  would  be  destitute  of  interest 
or  of  value.  Works  of  this  description  enlarge 
the  number  of  our  intimacies  without  inconve- 
nience; awaken,  with  a  peculiar  vividness, 
pleasant  recollections  of  our  own  past  career; 
and  excite  that  sympathy  with  the  little  sor- 
rows, cares,  hopes,  and  enjoyments  of  others, 
which  infuses  new  tenderness  into  all  the 
pulses  of  individual  joy.  The  qualification 
which  is  most  indispensable  to  the  writer  of 
such  auto-biographies,  is  vanity.  If  he  does 
not  dwell  with  gusto  on  his  own  theme,  he  will 
communicate  no  gratification  to  his  reader.  He 
must  not,  indeed,  fancy  himself  too  outrage- 
ously what  he  is  not,  but  should  have  the 
highest  sense  of  what  he  is,  the  happiest  relish 
for  his  own  peculiarities,  and  the  most  confi- 
dent assurance  that  they  are  matters  of  great 
interest  to  the  world.  He  who  feels  thus,  will 
not  chill  us  by  cold  generalities,  but  trace  with 
an  exquisite  minuteness  all  the  felicities  of  his 
life,  all  the  well  remembered  moments  of  grati- 
fied vanity,  from  the  first  beatings  of  hope  and 
first  taste  of  delight,  to  the  time  when  age  is 
gladdened  by  the  reflected  tints  of  young  enter- 
prise and  victory.  Thus  it  was  with  Colley 
r-bber ;  and,  therefore,  his  Apology  for  his  own 
.re  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  that 
have  ever  been  written.  He  was  not,  indeed, 
a  very  wise  or  lofty  character — nor  did  he  affect 
great  virtue  or  wisdom — but  openly  derided 
gravity,  bade  defiance  to  the  serious  pursuits 
of  life,  and  honestly  preferred  his  own  lightness 
of  heart  and  of  head,  to  knowledge  the  most 
extensive  or  thought  the  most  profound.  He 
was  vain  even  of  his  vanity.  At  the  very 
commencement  of  his  work,  he  avows  his 


determination  not  to  repress  it,  because  it  is 
part  of  himself,  and  therefore  wilf  only  increase 
the  resemblance  of  the  picture.  Ronssean  did 
not  more  clearly  lay  open  to  the  world  thi 
depths  and  inmost  recesses  of  his  soul,  tb» 
Cibber  his  little  foibles  and  minikin  veal^* 
nesses.  The  philosopher  dwelt  not  more  ip* 
tensely  on  the  lone  enthusiasm  of  his  spihti 
on  the  alleviations  of  his  throbbing  soal  oa 
the  long  draughts  of  rapture  which  be  eage^ 
drank  in  from  the  loveliness  of  the  uniTerst, 
than  the  player  on  his  early  aspirings  for  sceoic 
applause,  and  all  the  petty  triumphs  and  ocr* 
tifications  of  bis  passion  for  the  favoar  of  ibe 
town.  How  real  and  speaking  is  the  descrip- 
tion which  he  gives  of  his  fond  desires  for  the 
bright  course  of  an  actor— of  his  light-hearted 
pleasure,  when,  in  the  little  part  of  the  Chap* 
lain,  in  The  Orplianj  he  received  his  first  ap- 
plause— and  of  his  highest  transport,  vbca, 
the  next  day,  Goodman,  a  retired  actor  of  notet 
clapping  him  on  the  shoulder  at  a  rehearsal, 
exclaimed,  with  an  oath,  that  he  must  n^^  * 
good  actor,  which  almost  took  away  his  breaffl, 
and  fairly  drew  tears  into  his  eyes !  Thespini 
of  gladness,  which  gave  such  exquisite  keea- 
ness  to  his  youthful  appetite  for  praise,  sos* 
tained  him  through  all  the  changes  of  his  for- 
tune, enabling  him  to  make  a  jest  of  penaiy» 
assisting  him  to  gather  fresh  conrage  frooj 
every  slight,  adding  zest  to  every  success,  wij! 
he  arrived  at  the  high  dignity  of  "Patentee  w 
the  Theatre  Royal."  When  "  he  no  rerenae 
had  but  his  good  spirits  to  feed  and  cboe 
him,"  these  were  ample.  His  vanity  was  ^ 
him  a  kingdom.  The  airiest  of  town  butter 
flies,  he  sipped  of  the  sweets  of  pleasure  wher- 
ever its  strav  gifts  were  found ;  sometioes  « 
the  tavern  among  the  wits,  but  chiefly  in  t" 
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folden  sphere  of  the  theatre^— that  magic  circle 
whose  majesties  do  not  perish  with  the  chances 
of  the  world.  In  reading  his  life,  we  become 
possessed  of  his  own  feathery  lightness,  and 
seem  to  follow  the  coarse  of  the  gayest  and 
the  emptiest  of  all  the  bubbles,  that,  in  his  age 
of  happy  trilling,  floated  along  the  shallow  but 
glittering  stream  of  existence. 

The  Life  of  Gibber  is  peculiarly  a  favoarite 
with  Qs,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  superlative 
coxcombry  which  it  exhibits,  but  of  the  due 
▼eneration  which  it  yields  to  an  art  too  fre- 
quently under-rated,  even  among  those  to  whose 
gratification  it  ministers.  If  the  degree  of  en- 
joyment and  of  benefit  produced  by  an  art  be 
any  test  of  its  excellence,  there  are  few,  indeed, 
which  will  yield  to  that  of  the  actor.  His  ex- 
ertions do  not,  indeed,  oAen  excite  emotions  so 
deep  or  so  pure  as  those  which  the  noblest 
poetry  inspires,  but  their  genial  influences  are 
far  more  widely  extended.  The  beauties  of 
the  most  gifted  of  bards,  find  in  the  bosoms  of 
a  very  small  number  an  answering  sympathy. 
Even  of  those  who  talk  familiarly  of  Spenser 
and  Milton,  there  are  few  who  have  fairly  read, 
and  still  fewer  who  truly  feel,  their  divinest 
effusions.  It  is  only  in  the  theatre,  that  any 
image  of  the  real  grandeur  of  humanity-— any 
picture  of  generous  heroism  and  noble  self- 
sacrifice — is  poured  on  the  imaginations,  add 
sent  warm  to  the  hearts  of  the  vast  body  of 
:he  people.  There,  are  eyes,  familiar  through 
months  and  years  only  with  mechanic  toil, 
suffused  with  natural  tears.  There,  are  the 
deep  fountains  of  hearts,  long  encrusted  by 
narrow  cares,  burst  open,  and  a  holy  light  is 
sent  in  on  the  long  sunken  forms  of  the  imagi- 
nation, which  shone  fair  and  goodly  in  boy- 
hood by  their  own  light,  but  have  since  been 
sealed  and  forgotten  in  their  **  sunless  treasu- 
ries." There,  do  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant 
catch  their  only  glimpse  of  that  poetic  radiance 
which  sheds  its  glory  around  our  being.  While 
;hey  gaze,  they  forget  the  petty  concerns  of 
their  own  individual  lot,  and  recognise  and 
rejoice  in  their  kindred  with  a  nature  capable 
of  high  emprise,  of  meek  suffering,  and  of  de- 
fiance to  the  powers  of  agony  and  the  grave. 
They  are  elevated  and  softened  into  men. 
They  are  carried  beyond  the  ignorant  present 
time ;  feel  the  past  and  the  future  on  the  instant, 
and  kindle  as  they  gaze  on  the  massive  reali- 
ties of  human  virtue,  or  on  those  fairy  visions 
which  are  the  gleaming  foreshadows  of  golden 
years,  which  hereafter  shall  bless  the  world. 
Their  horizon  is  suddenly  extended  from  the 
narrow  circle  of  low  anxieties  and  selfish  joys, 
to  the  farthest  boundaries  of  our  moral  horizon ; 
and  they  perceive,  in  clear  vision,  the  rocks  of 
defence  fur  their  nature,  which  their  fellow 
men  have  been  privileged  to  raise.  While 
they  feel  that  "  which  gives  an  awe  of  things 
above  them,"  their  souls  are  expanded  in  the 
heartiest  sympathy  with  the  vast  body  of  their 
fellows.  A  thousand  hearts  are  swayed  at 
once  by  the  same  emotion,  as  the  high  gt^ss  of 
the  meadow  yields,  as  a  single  blade,  to  the 
breeze  which  sweeps  over  it.  Distinctions  of 
fortune,  rank,  talent,  age,  all  give  way  to  the 
warm  tide  of  emotion,  and  every  class  feel 
(Nily  as  partakers  in  one  primal  sympathy, 


**  made  of  one  blood,"  and  equal  in  the  sancti 
ties  of  their  being.  Surely  the  art  that  produces 
an  effect  like  this — ^which  separates,  as  by  a 
divine  alchemy,  the  artificial  from  the  real  in 
humanity— which  supplies  to  the  artisan  in 
the  capital,  the  place  of  those  woods  and  free 
airs,  and  mountain  streams,  which  insensibly 
harmonize  the  peasant's  character — which 
gives  the  poorest  to  feel  the  old  grandeur  of 
tragedy,  sweeping  by  with  sceptred  pall — which 
makes  the  heart  of  the  child  leap  with  strange 
joy,  and  enables  the  old  man  to  fancy  himself 
again  a  child — is  worthy  of  no  mean  place 
among  the  arts  which  refine  our  manners,  by 
exalting  our  conceptions ! 

It  has  sometimes  been  objected  to  the  them* 
trical  artist,  that  he  merely  repeats  the  lan- 
guage and  imbodies  the  conceptions  of  the 
poet.  But  the  allegation,  though  specious,  is 
unfounded.  It  has  been  completely  established, 
by  a  great  and  genial  critic  of  our  own  time, 
that  the  deeper  beauties  of  poetry  cannot  be 
shaped  forth  by  the  actor,*  and  it  is  equally 
true,  that  the  poet  has  little  share  in  the  high- 
est triumphs  of  the  performer.  It  may,  at  first, 
appear  a  paradoj^  but  is,  nevertheless,  proved 
by  experience,  that  the  fanciful  cast  of  the  lan- 
guage has  very  little  tb  do  with  the  effect  of 
an  acted  tragedy.  Mrs.  Siddons  would  not 
have  been  less  than  she  is,  though  Shakspearv 
had  never  written.  She  displayed  genius  as 
exalted  in  the  characters  drawn  by  Moore, 
Southern,  Otway,  and  Rowe,  as  in  those  of  the 
first  of  human  bards.  Certain  great  situations 
are  all  the  performer  needs,  and  the  grandest 
emotions  of  the  soul  all  that  he  can  imbody. 
He  can  derive  little  aid  from  the  noblest  imagi- 
nations or  the  richest  fantasies  of  the  author. 
He  may,  indeed,  by  his  own  genius,  like  the 
matchless  artist  to  whom  we  have  just  alluded, 
consecrate  sorrow,  dignify  emotion,  and  kindle 
the  imagination  as  well  as  awaken  the  sympa- 
thies. But  this  will  be  accomplished,  not  by 
the  texture  of  the  words  spoken,  but  by  the 
living  magic  of  the  eye,  of  the  tone,  of  the 
action ;  by  all  those  means  which  belong  ex- 
clusively to  the  actor.  When  Mrs.  Siddons 
cast  that  unforgotten  gaze  of  blank  horror  on 
the  corpse  of  Beverley,  was  she  indebted  to  the 
playwright  for  the  conception  1  When,  as 
Arpasia,  in  Tamerlane,  she  gave  that  look  of 
inexpressible  anguish,  in  which  the  breaking 
of  the  heart  might  be  seen,  and  the  cold  and 
rapid  advances  of  death  traced — and  fell  with- 
out a  word,  as  if  struck  by  the  sudden  blow  of 
destiny — in  that  moment  of  unearthly  power, 
when  she  astonished  and  terrified  even  her 
oldest  admirers,  and  after  which,  ft-ie  lay  her- 
self really  senseless  from  the  inteii.,ity  of  her 
own  emotion — where  was  the  marvellous  stage 
direction,  the  pregnant  hint  in  the  frigid  decla- 
matory text,  from  which  she  wrought  this 
amazing  picture,  too  perilous  to  be  often  re- 
peated 1  Do  the  words  "Tm  satisfied,"  in 
Cato,  convey  the  slightest  image  of  that  high 
struggle — that  contest  between  nature  long  re< 

•  See  Mr.  Lamb's  Easay  on  the  Tragedies  of  Sbaks* 
peare,  as  adapted  to  representation  on  the  stage — a  piece^ 
which  combines  more  of  profound  thought,  with  mere  cf 
deep  feeling  and  exquisite  beauty,  Uioa  any  criticisa 
with  which  we  are  acquainted. 


so 
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pressed  an  1  stoic  pride — which  Mr.  Kemble  in 
sn  instant  imbodied  to  the  senses,  and  impressed 
on  the  seal  for  ever?  Or,  to  descend  into  the 
present  time  and  the  bwiier  drama,  does  the 
perusal  of  The  School  of  Ueform  convey  any 
vestige  of  that  rongh  sublimity  which  breathes 
in  the  Tyke  of  Emery  1  Are  Mr.  Liston's 
looks  oat  of  book,  gotten  by  heart,  invented 
for  him  by  writers  of  farces  1  Is  there  any 
fancy  of  invention  in  its  happiest  mood — any 
tracings  of  mortal  hand  in  books — like  to  the 
marvellous  creations  which  Munden  multiplies 
at  will  1  These  are  not  to  be  *<  constrained  by 
mastery''  of  the  pen,  and  defy  not  only  the 
power  of  an  author  to  conceive,  but  to  descril)e 
them.  The  best  actors,  indeed,  in  their  hap- 
piest efforts,  are  little  more  indebted  to  the 
poet,  than  he  is  to  the  graces  of  nature  which 
he  seizes,  than  the  sculptor  to  living  forms,  or 
the  grandest  painters  to  history. 

Still  less  weight  is  there  in  the  objection,  that 
part  of  the  qaalities  of  an  actor,  as  his  form 
and  voice,  are  the  gifts  of  nature,  which  imply 
no  merit  in  their  possessor.  They  are  no  more 
independent  of  will,  than  the  sensibility  and 
imagination  of  the  bard.  Our  admiration  is 
not  determined  by  merit,  but  by  beauty;  we 
contemplate  angelic  purity  of  soul  with  as 
tender  a  love  as  virtue,  which  has  been  reared 
with  intense  labour  among  elouds  and  storms, 
and  follow  with  as  delighted  a  wonder  the 
quick  glances  of  intuition  as  the  longest  and 
most  difficult  researches.  The  actor  exhibits 
as  high  a  perception  of  natural  grace,  as  fine 
an  acquaintance  with  the  picturesque  in  atti- 
tude, as  the  sculptor.  If  the  forms  of  his 
imagination  do  not  stand  for  ages  in  marble, 
they  live  and  breathe  before  us  while  they  last — 
change,  with  all  the  variations  of  passion — and 
''discourse  most  eloquent  music.'^  They  some- 
times, as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Kemble's  Roman 
characters,  supply  the  noblest  illustrations  of 
history.  The  story  of  Coriolanus  is  to  us  no 
dead  letter;  the  nobleness  of  Gato  is  an  ab- 
stract idea  no  longer.  We  seem  to  behold 
even  now  the  calm  approaches  of  the  mighty 
stoic  to  his  end— to  look  on  him,  maintaining 
the  forms  of  Roman  liberty  to  the  last,  as 
though  be  would  grasp  its  trembling  relics  in 
his  dying  hands — and  to  listen  to  those  solemn 
tones,  now  the  expiring  accents  of  liberty  pass- 
ing away,  and  anon  the  tremulous  breathings 
of  uncertain  hope  for  the  future.  The  reality 
with  which  these  Uiings  have  been  presented 
io  our  youthful  eyes  is  a  posMssion  for  ever—- 
quickening  our  sympathy  with  the  most  august 
instances  of  human  virtue,  and  enriching  our 
souls  with  palpable  images  of  the  majesty  of 
old. 

It  may  be  said,  that  if  a  great  actor  carries 
us  into  times  that  are  past,  he  rears  up  no 
monument  which  will  last  in  those  which  are 
to  come.  But  there  are  many  circumstances 
to  counterbalance  and  alleviate  the  shortness 
of  his  fame.  The  anxiety  for  posthumous  re- 
nown, though  there  is  something  noble  in  it  as 
abstracted  from  mere  personal  desires,  is 
scarce^'  the  loftiest  of  human  emotions.  The 
Homeric  poets,  who  breathed  forth  their  strains 
to  untutored  ears,  and  left  no  visible  traces  of 
iheir  genius,  could  scarcely  anticipate  the  du- 


ration of  their  works.    Sbakspeare  seems  m 
have  thoueht  little  in   his  lifetime  of  those 
honours  which  through  all  ages  will  acconui 
late  on  his  memory.    The  best  benefiictors  of 
their  race  have  left  the  world  nothing  bet  their 
names,  and  their  remembrances  in  graiefiil 
souls.    The  true  poet,  perhaps,  feels  most  luv 
lily  when  he  thinks  only  of  sharing  in  ihe  iia« 
mortality  of  nature,  and  **  owes  no  aJlegiaBce 
but  the  elements."    Some  feeling  not  unailied 
to  this,  may  solace  the  actor  for  the  short-lived 
remembrance  of  his  exertions.    The  iosages 
which  he  vivifies  are  not  traced  in  paper,  nor 
diflused  through  the  press,  nor  extant  in  mar- 
ble ;  but  are  engraven  on  the  fleshly  tables  of 
the  heart,  and  Ust  till  **'  life's  idle  business" 
ceases.    To  thousands  of  the  young  has  he 
given  their  **  first  mild  touch  of  sympathy  and 
thought,*'  their  first  sense  of  commanion  with 
their  kind.    As  time  advances,  and  the  ranks 
of  his  living  admirers  grow  thin,  the  old  teS 
of  his  feats  with  a  tenderer  rapture,  and  give 
such  vivid  hints  of  his  excellence  as  enable 
their  hearers  richly  to  fancy  forth  some  image 
of  grandeur  or  delight,  which,  in  their  minds 
at  least,  is  like  him.    The  sweet  lustra  of  his 
memory  thus  grows  more  sacred  as   it  ap- 
proaches its  close,  and  tenderly  vanishes.   His 
name  lives  still— ever  pronounced  with  hap- 
piest feelings  and  in  the  happiest  hours-— and 
excites  ns  to  stretch  our  thoughts  backward 
into  the  gladnesses  of  another  age.  The  grave- 
maker's  work,  according  to  the  clown,  ia  Bsm- 
Ut,  outlasts  all  others,  even  **  till  doomsday,** 
and  the  actor's  fades  away  before  most  others, 
because  it  is  the  very  reverse  of  his  gloomy 
and  durable  creations.    The  theatrical  picture 
does  not  endure  because  it  is  the  warmest,  the 
most  living  of  the  works  of  art;  it  is  shon  as 
human  life,  because  it  is  as  genial.  Those  are 
the  in  tensest  enjo3rments  which  soonest  withes. 
The  fairest  graces  of  nature-^those  touches 
of  the  ethereal  scattered  over  the  aniverse— 
pass  away  while  they  ravish  us.    Could  we 
succeed  in  giving  permanence  to  the  rainbow, 
to  the  delicate  shadow,  or  to  the  moonbeam  on 
the  waters,  their  light  and  unearthly  charm 
would  be  lost  for  ever.    The  tender  hues  of 
youih  would  ill  exchange  their  evanescent 
bloom  for  an  enamel  which  ages  would  not 
destroy.     And  if  *<  these  our   actors"  most 
**melt  into  air,  thin  air,"  leaving  but  soft 
tracings  in  the  hearts  of  living  admirers-— if 
their  images  of  beauty  must  fade  into  the 
atmosphere  of  town  gayety,  until  they  only  lend 
some   delicate  graces  to  those  airy  doods 
which  gleam  in  its  distance,  and  which  are  not 
recognised  as  theirs,  they  can  scareely  com- 
plain of  the  transitoriness  which  is  necessarily 
connected  with  Uie  living  grace  which  belongs 
to  no  other  order  of  artists. 

The  work  before  us,  however,  may  afibrd 
better  consolation  than  we  can  render  to  actors; 
for  it  redeems  not  the  names,  but  the  vivid 
images  of  some  of  the  greatest  artists  of  a  cen- 
tury mgo,  from  oblivion.  Here  they  are  not 
embalmed,  but  kept  alive— «nd  breathe,  in  all 
the  glory  of  their  meridian  powers,  before  as- 
Here  Betlerton's  tones  seem  yet  to  melt  on  the 
entranced  hearer — ^Nokes  yet  convulses  the 
full  house  with  laughter  on  his  first  appear 
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BBee— and  Mrs.  MoDfort  sinks  with  her  dainty,!  that  fierce  and  flashing  fire,  which  he  threff 
diving  body  to  the  ground,  beneath  the  con-  into  Hotspur,  never  came  from  the  unruffled 


scions  load  of  her  own  attractions.  The 
theatrical  portraits  in  this  work  are  drawn 
with  the  highest  gnsto,  and  set  forth  with  the 
richest  eolouring.  The  author  has  not  sought, 
like  some  admirable  eritics  of  this  age  of  criti- 
cism, to  say  as  o&any  witty  or  eloquent  things 
on  eyh  artist  as  possible,  bat  simply  to  form 
the  iSost  exact  likeness,  and  to  give  to  the 
drapery  the  most  vivid  and  appropriate  hues. 
We  seem  to  listen  to  the  prompter's  bell— to 
see  the  curtain  rise— and  behold  on  the  scene 
the  goodly  shapes  of  the  actors  and  actresses 
of  another  age,  in  their  antique  costume,  and 
with  all  the  stately  airs  and  high  graces  which 
the  town  knows  no  longer. 

Betterton  is  the  chief  object  of  our  author's 
admiration ;  but  the  account  of  his  various  ei^ 
cellencies  is  too  long  to  extract  entire,  and 
perhaps,  on  account  of  the  spirit  of  boundless 
eulogy  in  which  it  is  written,  has  less  of  that 
nicsety  of  touch  which  gives  so  complete  an 
individuality  to  his  pictures  of  other  per- 
formers. 

The  following  are  perhaps* the  most  interest- 
ing parta  of  the  description : 

**  YoQ  have  seen  a  Hamlet  perhaps,  who,  on 
the  first  appearance  of  his  father's  spirit,  has 
thrown  himself  into  all  the  straining  vocifera- 
tion requisite  to  express  rage  and  fury,  and 
the  house  has  thundered  with  applause ; 
though  the  misguided  actor  was  all  the  while 
(as  Shakspeare  terms  it)  tearing  a  passion 
into  ragsw-^l  am  the  more  bold  to  offer  you  this 
particular  instance,  because  the  late  Mr. 
Addison,  while  I  sat  by  him,  to  see  this  scene 
acted,  made  the  same  observation,  asking  me 
with  some  surprise,  if  I.  thought  Hamlet  should 
be  in  so  v'  /lent  a  passion  with  the  Ghost, 
which  though  it  might  have  astonished,  it  had 
not  provoked  him  t  for  you  may  observe  that 
in  this  beautiful  speech,  the  passion  never 


rises  beyond  an  almost  breathless  astonisV  which  he  shone,  with  nncommon  lustre ;  in 


ment,  or  an  impatience,  limited  by  filial  reve- 
rence, to  inquire  into  the  suspected  wrongs 
that  may  have  raised  him  from  his  peaceful 
tomb !  and  a  desire  to  know  what  a  spirit,  so 
seemingly  distressed,  might  wish  or  enjoin  a 
sorrowful  son  to  execute  towards  his  future 
quiet  in  the  grave  1  This  was  the  light  into 
which  Betterton  threw  this  scene ;  which  he 
opened  with  a  pause  of  mute  amazement! 
then  rising  slowly,  to  solemn,  trembling  voice, 
he  made  (he  Ghost  equally  terrible  to  the  spec- 
tator as  to  himself!  and  in  the  descriptive 
part  of  the  natural  emotions  which  the  ghastly 
vision  gave  him,  the  boldness  of  his  expostu- 
lation was  still  governed  by  decency,  manly, 
but  not  braving;  his  voice  never  rising  into 
that  seeming  outrage,  or  wild  defiance  of  what 
be  naturally  revered.  But  alas !  to  preserve 
this  medium,  between  mouthing,  and  meaning 
too  little,  to  keep  the  attention  more  pleasingly 
awake,  by  a  tempered  spirit,  than  by  mere 
vehemence  of  voice,  is,  of  all  the  master-strokes 
of  an  actor,  the  most  difficult  to  reach.  In 
this  none  yet  have  equalled  Betterton. 

**  A  farther  excellence  in  Betterton,  was,  that 
ne  could  vary  his  spirit  to  the  different  charac- 
ters  he  acted.    Those  wild  impatient  starts, 


temper  of  his  Brutus ;  (for  I  have,  more  than 
once,  seen  a  Brutus  as  warm  as  Hotspur;) 
when  the  Betterton  Brutus  was  provoked,  in 
his  dispute  with  Cassius,  his  spirit  fiew  only 
to  his  eye ;  his  steady  look  alone  supplied  that 
terror,  which  he  disdained  an  intemperance  in 
his  voice  should  rise  to.  Thus,  with  a  settled 
dignity  of  contempt,  like  an  unheeding  rock, 
he  repelled  upon  himself  the  foam  of  Cassius. 
Perhaps  the  very  words  of  Shakspeare  will 
better  let  yon  into  my  meaning : 

Mnat  I  tire  way,  and  room,  to  your  rash  eholert 
Shall  I  b«  frighted  when  a  martman  stare*  ? 

And  a  little  after; 

There  Is  no  terror,  Cassias,  in  your  looks !  &c. 

Not  but  in  some  parts  of  this  scene,  where  he 
reproaches  Cassius,  his  temper  is  not  under 
his  suppression,  but  opens  into  that  warmth 
which  becomes  a  man  of  virtue ;  yet  this  is 
that  hasty  spark  of  anger,  which  Brutus  him* 
self  endeavours  to  excuse." 

The  account  of  Kynaston,  who,  in  his  youth, 
before  the  performance  of  women  on  the  stage, 
used  to  appear  in  female  characters,  is  very 
amusing.  He  was  particularly  successful  in 
Evadne,  in  The  Maid^M  Tragedy,  and  always  re« 
tained  **  something  of  a  formal  gravity  in  his 
mien,  which  was  attributed  to  the  stately  step 
he  had  been  so  early  confined  to"  in  his  fe* 
male  attire ;  the  ladies  of  quality,  we  are  told, 
used  to  pride  themselves  in  taking  him  with 
them  in  their  coaches  to  Hyde  Park,  in  his 
theatrical  habit,  after  the  play,  which  then 
used  to  begin  at  the  early  hour  of  four.  There 
was  nothing,  however,  effeminate  in  his  usual 
style  of  acting.    We  are  told,  that 

**  He  had  a  piercing  eye,  and  in  characters 
of  heroic  life,  a  quick  imperious  vivacity  in 
his  tone  of  voice,  that  painted  the  tyrant  truly 
terrible.    There  were  two  plays  of  Dryden  in 


Anrenge-Zebe,  he  played  Morat,  and  in  Don 
Sebastian,  Muley  Moloch ;  in  bod)  these  parts, 
he  had  a  fierce  lion-like  majesty  in  his  port 
and  utterance,  that  gave  the  spectator  a  kind 
of  trembling  admiration." 

The  following  account  of  this  actor's  per- 
formance in  the  now  neglected  character  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  gives  us  the  most  vivid  idcK 
of  the  grave  yet  gentle  majesty,  and  kingly 
pathos,  which  the  part  requires : 

**  But  above  this  tyrannical,  tumid  superiority 
of  character,  there  is  a  grave  and  rational  ma- 
jesty in  Shakspeare's  Harry  the  Fourth,  which 
though  not  so  glaring  to  the  vulgar  eye,  re- 
quires thrice  the  skill  and  grace  to  become 
and  support  Of  this  real  majesty,  Kynaston 
was  entirely  master;  here  every  sentiment 
came  from  him,  as  if  it  had  been  his  own,  as 
if  he  had  himself,  that  instant,  conceived  it,  as 
if  he  had  lost  the  player,  and  were  the  n  al 
king  he  personated!  a  perfection  so  rarely 
found,  that  very  often,  in  actors  of  good  repute, 
a  certain  vacancy  of  look,  inanity  of  voice,  or 
superfluous  gesture,  shall  unmask  the  man  to 
the  judicious  spectator;  who  from  the  least  of 
those  errors  plainly  sees  the  whole  but  a  les 
son  given  him,  to  be  got  by  heart,  from 
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great  author,  whose  sense  is  deeper  than  the 
repeater's  nnderstanding.  This  true  majesty 
Kynaston  had  so  entire  a  command  of,  that 
when  he  whispered  the  following  plain  line  to 
Hotspur, 

Send  us  yoar  priionen,  or  yoaUl  hear  of  it! 

he  conveyed  a  more  terrible  menace  in  it,  than 
the  loudest  intemperance  of  voice  could  swell 
to.  But  let  the  bold  imitator  beware,  for  with- 
out the  look,  and  just  elocution  that  waited  on 
it,  an  attempt  of  the  same  nature  may  fall  to 
nothing. 

"But  the  dignity  of  this  character  appeared 
in  Kynaston  still  more  shining,  in  the  private 
scene  between  the  King,  and  Prince  his  son : 
there  you  saw  majesty,  in  that  sort  of  grief, 
which  only  majesty  could  feel  I  there  the  pa- 
ternal concern,  for  the  errors  of  the  son,  made 
the  monarch  more  revered  and  dreaded:  his 
reproaches,  so  just,  yet  so  unmixed  with  anger, 
(and  therefore  the  more  piercing,)  opening  as 
it  were  the  arms  of  nature,  with  a  secret  wish, 
that  filial  duty,  and  penitence  awaked,  might 
fall  into  them  with  grace  and  honour.  In  this 
affecting  scene,  I  thought  Kynaston  showed 
his  most  masterly  strokes  of  nature ;  express- 
ing all  the  various  motions  of  the  heart,  with 
the  same  force,  dignity,  and  feeling,  they  are 
written;  adding  to  the  whole,  that  peculiar 
and  becoming  grace,  which  the  best  writer 
cannot  inspire  into  any  actor  that  is  not  bom 
with  it.'* 

How  inimitably  is  the  varied  excellence  of 
Monfort  depicted  in  the  following  speaking 
picture : 

**  Monfort,  a  younger  man  by  twenty  years, 
and  at  this  time  in  bis  highest  reputation,  was 
an  actor  of  a  very  different  style:  of  person  he 
was  tall,  well  made,  fair,  and  of  an  agreeable 
aspect :  his  voice  clear,  full,  and  melodious  : 
in  tragedy  he  was  the  most  affecting  lover 
within  my  memory.    His  addresses  had  a  re- 


share  of  it,  or  what  is  equal  to  it,  so  lively  a 
pleasantness  of  humour,  that  when  either  cf 
these  fell  into  his  hands  upon  the  stage,  be 
wantoned  with  them,  to  the  highest  delight  of 
his  auditors.  The  agreeable  was  so  natural 
to  him,  that  even  in  that  dissolute  chancter 
of  the  Rover  he  seemed  to  wash  off  the  guilt 
from  vice,  and  gave  it  charms  and  meiiL  For 
though  it  may  be  a  reproach  to  the  ^pet,  to 
draw  such  characters,  not  only  unpnnished, 
but  rewarded,  the  actor  may  still  be  alfewed 
his  due  praise  in  his  excellent  perfonnanee. 
And  Uiis  is  a  distinction  which,  when  this  cth 
medy  was  acted  at  Whitehall,  King  William's 
Queen  Mary  was  pleased  to  make  in  &voiirof 
Monfort,  notwithstanding  her  disapprobatioD 
of  the  play. 

"  He  had,  besides  all  this,  a  variety  in  his 
genius  which  few  capital  actors  have  shown. 
or  perhaps  have  thought  it  any  addition  to 
their  merit  to  arrive   at;  he  could  entirelv 
change  himself;  could  at  once  throw  off  (be 
man  of  sense,  for  the  brisk,  vain,  mde,  aad 
lively  coxcomb,  the  false,  flashy  pretender  to 
wit,  and  the  dupe  of  bis  own  sufficiency:  of 
this  he  gave  a  delightful  instance  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Sparkish  in  Wycherly's  CountiyWife. 
In  that  of  Sir  Courtly  Nice  his  excelleDce  wis 
still    greater ;   there,  his  whole   man,  voice, 
mien,  and  gesture,  was  no  longer  Monfort,  bat 
another  person.    There,  the  insipid,  soft  civi- 
lity, the  elegant  and  formal  mien,  the  drawling 
delicacy  of  voice,  the  stately  flatness  of  his  ad- 
dress, and  the  empty  eminence  of  his  attitndes, 
were  so  nicely  observed  and  guarded  by  him, 
that  had  he  not  been  an  entire  master  of  natfire, 
had  he  not  kept  his  judgment,  as  it  were,  a 
sentinel  upon  himself,  not  to  admit  the  least 
likeness  of  what  he  used  to  be,  to  eoter  into 
any  part  of  his  performance,  he   coold  not 
possibly  have  so  completely  finished  iL" 

Our  author  is  even  more  feliciums  in  his 
description  of  the  performers  in  low  comedj 


sistless  recommendation  from  the  very  ton^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^     T^^  following  critic  briajs 


of  his  voice,  which  gave  his  words  such  a 
softness,  that,  as  Dry  den  says, 

^Like  flakes  of  feather'd  snow, 

They  melted  as  tliey  fell ! 

All  filis  he  particularly  verified  in  that  scene 
of  Alexander,  where  the  hero  throws  himself 
at  the  feet  of  Stalira  for  pardon  of  his  past  in- 
fidelities. There  we  saw  the  great,  the  tender, 
the  penitent,  the  despairing,  the  transported, 
and  the  amiable,  in  the  highest  perfection.  In 
comedy,  he  gave  the  truest  life  to  what  we  call 
the  Fine  Gentleman;  his  spirit  shone  the 
brighter  for  being  polished  with  decency:  in 
scenes  of  gayety,  he  never  broke  into  the  re- 
gard, that  was  due  to  the  presence  of  equal  or 
superior  characters,  though  inferior  actors 
played  them ;  he  filled  the  stage,  not  by  elbow- 
ing, and  crossing  it  before  others,  or  discon- 
certing their  action,  but  by  surpassing  them, 
in  true  and  masterly  touches  of  nature.  He 
never  laughed  at  his  own  jest,  unless  the  point 
of  his  raillery  upon  another  required  it.  He 
had  a  particular  talent,  in  giving  life  to  bons 
mots  and  repartees :  the  wit  of  the  poet  seemed 
always  to  come  from  him  extempore,  and 
sharpened  into  more  wit  from  his  brilliant 
(oanner  of  delivering  it  ■  he  had  himself  a  good 


Nokes — the  Listen  of  his  age — so  vividly  be- 
fore us,  that  we  seem  almost  as  well  acquaint- 
ed with  him,  as  with  his  delicious  successor. 
"  Nokes  was  an  actor  of  quite  a  differesi 
genius  from  any  I  have  ever  read,  heanl  of,  or 
seen,  since  or  before  his  time ;  and  yet  his  ge- 
neral excellence  may  be  comprehended  in  one 
article,  viz.,  a  plain  and  palpable  simplicity  of 
nature,  which  was  so  utterly  his  owa^  that  be 
was  often  as  unaccountably  diverting  in  his 
common  speech  as  on  the  stage.  I  saw  him 
once,  giving  an  account  of  some  table-talk,  lo 
another  actor  behind  the  scenes,  which  a  maa 
of  quality  accidentally  listening  to,  was  so  de- 
ceived by  his  manner,  that  he  aslted  him,  if 
that  was  a  new  play  he  was  rehearsing  1  It 
seems  almost  amazing,  that  this  simplicity,  so 
easy  to  Nokes,  should  never  be  caught*  by  anj 
one  of  his  successors.  Leigh  andUnderhil  have 
been  well  copied,  though  not  equalled  by 
others.  But  not  all  the  mimical  skill  of  £st- 
court  (famed  as  he  was  for  it)  although  he 
had  often  seen  Nokes,  could  scarce  give  us  aa 
idea  of  him.  After  this,  perhaps,  it  will  b* 
saying  less  of  him,  when  I  own,  that  though  I 
have  still  the  sound  of  every  line  he  spoke,  in 
my  ear,  (which  used  not  to  be  thought  a  bad 
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one,)  yet  I  have  often  tried,  by  myself,  but  in 
raiBf  to  reach  the  least  distant  likeness  of  the 
fns  tomiea  of  Nokes.  Though  this  may  seem 
little  to  his  praise,  it  may  be  negatively  saying 
a  good  deal  to  it,  because  I  have  never  seen 
any  one  actor,  except  himself,  whom  I  could  not 
at  least  so  far  imitate,  as  to  give  you  a  more 
than  tolerable  notion  of  his  manner.  But 
Ngkcs  was  so  singular  a  species,  and  was  so 
formed  by  nature  for  the  stage,  that  I  ques- 
tion if  (beyond  the  trouble  of  getting  words  by 
heart)  it  ever  cost  him  an  hour's  labour  to 
arrive  at  that  high  reputation  he  bad,  and  de- 
served. 

"The  characters  he  particularly  shone  in 
were  Sir  Martin  Marr-all,  Gomez,  in  the  Spanish 
Friar,  Sir  Nicolas  Cully,  in  Love  in  a  Tub, 
Barnaby  Brittle,  in  the  Wanton  Wife,  Sir 
Davy  Dance,  in  the  Soldier's  Fortune,  Sosia, 
in  Amphytrion,  dec.  dec.  dec.  To  tell  yon  how 
he  acted  them,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism: 
but,  to  tell  you  what  effect  his  action  had  upon 
the  spectator,  is  not  impossible :  this,  then,  is 
all  you  will  expect  from  me,  and  from  hence  I 
must  leave  you  to  guess  at  him. 
"  He  scarce  ever  made  his  first  entrance  in 
play,  but  he  was  received  with  an  involun- 
tary applause,  not  of  hands  only,  for  those  may 
be,  and  have  often  been  partially  prostituted, 
and  bespoken ;  but  by  a  general  laughter, 
which  the  very  sight  of  him  provoked,  and  na- 
ture could  not  resist ;  yet  the  loader  the  laugh, 
the  graver  was  his  look  upon  it ;  and  sure,  the 
ridiculoas  solemnity  of  his  features  were 
enough  to  have  set  a  whole  bench  of  bishops 
into  a  titter,  could  he  have  been  honoured  (may 
it  be  DO  offence  to  suppose  it)  with  such  grave 
and  right  reverend  auditors.  In  the  ludicrous 
distresses,  which,  by  the  laws  of  comedy.  Folly 
is  often  involved  in ;  he  sunk  into  such  a  mix- 
ture of  piteous  pusillanimity,  and  a  consterna- 
tion so  ruefully  ridiculous  and  inconsolable, 
that  when  he  had  shook  you,  to  a  fatigue  of 
laughter,  it  became  a  moot  point,  whether  you 
ought  not  to  have  pitied  him.  When  he  de- 
bated any  matter  by  himself,  he  would  shut  up 
his  mouth  with  a  dumb  studious  pout,  and  roll 
his  full  eye  into  such  a  vacant  amazement, 
such  a  palpable  ignorance  of  what  to  think  of 
it,  that  his  silent  perplexity  (which  would 
sometimes  hold  him  several  minutes)  gave 
your  imagination  as  full  content  as  the  most 
absard  thing  he  could  say  upon  it.  In  the  cha- 
racter of  Sir  Martin  Marr-all,  who  is  always 
comiaitting  blunders  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
own  interest,  when  he  had  brought  himself  to 
a  dilemma  in  his  affairs,  by  vainly  proceeding 
upon  his  own  head,  and  was  afterwards  afraid 
to  look  bis  governing  servant  and  counsellor 
in  the  face;  what  a  copious  and  distressful  ha* 
rangne  have  I  seen  him  make  with  his  looks 
(while  the  house  has  been  in  one  continued 
roar,  for  several  minutes)  before  he  could  pre- 
vail with  his  courage  to  speak  a  word  to  him! 
Then  might  you  have,  at  once,  read  in  his  face 
vexatiofh  that  his  own  measures,  which  he  had 
piqued  himself  upon,  had  failed ; — ntvy,  of  his 
servant's  superior  wit ; — dUtrett,  to  retrieve  the 
occasion  he  had  lost ;— «Aaine,  to  confess  his 
folly  }— and  yet  a  sullen  desire,  to  be  reconciled 
and  better  advised  for  the  future!    What  tra- 
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gedy  ever  showed  us  such  a  tumult  of  passions, 
rising  at  once  in  one  bosom  1  or  what  buskincd 
hero,  standing  under  the  load  of  them,  could 
have  more  effectually  moved  his  spectators,  by 
the  most  pathetic  speech,  than  poor  miserable 
Nokes  did,  by  this  silent  eloquence,  and  pite- 
ous plight  of  his  features ! 

"His  person  was  of  the  middle  size,  his 
voice  clear. and  audible;  his  natural  counte- 
nance, grave  and  sober;  but  the  moment  he 
spoke,  the  settled  seriousness  of  his  features 
was  utterly  discharged,  and  a  dry,  drolling, 
or  laughing  levity  took  such  full  possession 
of  him,  that  I  can  only  refer  the  idea  of  him  to 
your  imagination.  In  some  of  his  low  charac- 
ters, that  became  it,  he  had  a  shuffling  sham- 
ble in  his  gait,  with  so  contented  an  ignorance 
in  his  aspect,  and  an  awkward  absurdity  in  his 
gesture,  that  had  you  not  known  him,  you 
could  not  have  believed,  that  naturally  he  could 
have  had  a  grain  of  common  sense.  In  a 
word,  I  am  tempted  to  sum  up  the  character 
of  Nokes,  as  a  comedian,  in  a  parody  of 
what  Shakspeare's  Mark  Antony  says  of  Brutus 
as  a  hero : 

*'  His  life  was  laughter,  and  the  ludicrous 
So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  np, 
And  say  to  all  the  world— This  was  an  actor.'  ^ 

The  portrait  of  Underhil  has  not  less  the  air 
of  exact  resemblance,  though  the  subject  is  of 
less  richness. 

*'  Underhil  was  a  correct  and  natural  come- 
dian ;  his  particular  excellence  was  in  charac- 
ters, that  may  be  called  still-life,  I  mean  the 
stiff,  the  heavy,  and  the  stupid :  to  these  he 
gave,  the  exactest  and  most  expressive  colours, 
and,  in  some  of  them,  looked  as  if  it  were  not 
in  the  power  of  human  passions  to  alter  a  fea- 
ture of  him.  In  the  solemn  formality  of  Oba- 
diah  in  the  Committee,  and  in  the  boobily 
heaviness  of  Lolpoop,  in  the  Squire  of  Alsatia,. 
he  seemed  the  immovable  log  he  stood  for !  a 
countenance  of  wood  could  not  be  more  fixed 
than  his,  when  the  blockhead  of  a  charac- 
ter required  it;  his  face  was  full  and  long; 
from  his  crown  to  the  end  of  his  nose  was  the 
shorter  half  of  it,  so  that  the  disproportion 
of  his  lower  features,  when  soberly  com- 
posed, with  an  unwandering  eye  banging 
over  them,  threw  him  into  the  most  lump- 
ish, moping  mortal,  that  ever  made  be- 
holders merry!  not  but,  at  other  times,  he 
could  be  awakened  into  spirit  equally  ridicu- 
lous. In  the  coarse,  rustic  humour  of  Justice 
Clodpate,  in  Epsome  Wells,  he  was  a  delight- 
ful brute!  and  in  the  blunt  vivacity  of  Sir 
Sampson,  in  Love  for  Love,  he  showed  all  that 
true  perverse  spirit,  that  is  commonly  seen  in 
much  wit  and  ill-nature.  This  character  is 
one  of  those  few  so  well  written,  with  so  much 
wit  and  humour,  that  an  actor  must  be  the 
grossest  dunce  that  does  not  appear  with  an 
unusual  life  in  it :  but  it  will  still  show  as  great 
a  proportion  of  skill,  to  come  near  Underhil  in 
the  acting  it,  which  (not  to  undervalue  those 
who  came  soon  after  him)  I  have  not  yet  seen. 
He  was  particularly  admired  too,  for  the  Grave* 
digger,  in  Hamlet.  The  author  of  the  Taller 
recommends  him  to  the  favour  of  the  town, 
upon  that  play's  being  acted  for  his  benrfit 
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^Therein,  after  his  age  had  some  years  obliged 
nini  to  leave  the  stage :  he  came  on  again,  for 
that  day,  to  perform  his  old  part;  but,  alas ! 
so  worn  and  disabled,  as  if  himself  was  to 
have  lain  in  the  grave  he  was  digging :  when 
he  could  no  more  excite  laughter,  his  infirmities 
were  dismissed  with  pity :  he  died  soon  aAer 
a  superannuated  pensioner,  in  the  list  of  those 
who  were  supported  by  the  joint  sharers, 
under  the  first  patent  granted  to  Sir  Richard 
Steele." 

We  pass  reluctantly  over  the  account  of 
Mrs.  Barry,  Mrs.  Betterton,  and  others  of  less 
note,  to  insert  the  following  exquisite  picture 
of  one  who  seems  to  have  been  the  most  ex- 
quisite of  actresses : 

'*  Mrs.  Monfort,  whose  second  marriage  gave 
her  the  name  of  Verbruggen,  was  mistress  of 
morevariety  of  humour  than  I  ever  knew  in  any 
one  actress.  This  vanety,  too,  was  attended  with 
an  equal  vivacity,  which  made  her  excellent  in 
characters  extremely  dififerent  As  she  was  na- 
turally a  pleasant  mimic,  she  had  the  skill  to 
make  thai  talent  useful  on  the  stage,  a  talent 
which  may  be  surprising  in  a  conversation,  and 
yet  be  lo5;t  when  brought  to  the  theatre,  which 
was  the  case  of  Estcourt  already  mentioned : 
but  where  the  elocution  is  round,  distinct,  vo- 
luble, and  various,  as  Mrs.  Monfort's  was,  the 
mimic,  there,  is  a  great  assistant  to  the  actor. 
Nothing,  though  ever  so  barren,  if  within  the 
bounds  of  nature,  could  be  flat  in  her  hands. 
She  gave  many  heightening  touches  to  charac- 
ters but  coldly  written,  and  oHeii  made  an  au- 
thor vain  of  his  work,  that  in  itself  had  but 
little  merit.  She  was  so  fond  of  humour,  in 
what  low  part  soever  to  be  found,  that  she 
would  make  no  scruple  of  defacing  her  fair 
form,  to  come  heartily  into  it;  for  when  she 
was  eminent  in  several  desirable  characters 
of  wit  and  humour,  in  higher  life,  she  would 
be  in  as  much  fancy,  when  descending  into  the 
antiquated  Abigail,  or  Fletcher,  as  when  tri- 
umphing iu  all  the  airs  and  vain  graces  of  a 
fine  lady ;  a  merit,  that  few  actresses  care  for. 
In  a  play  of  D'Uifey's,  now  forgotten,  called 
The  Western  Lass,  which  part  she  acted,  she 
transformed  her  whole  being,  body,  shape, 
voice,  language,  look,  and  features,  into  almost 
another  animal ;  with  a  strong  Devonshire 
dialect,  a  broad  laughing  voice,  a  poking  head, 
round  shoulders,  an  unconceiving  eye,  and  the 
most  bedizening,  dowdy  dress,  that  ever  co- 
vered the  untrained  limbs  of  a  Joan  Trot.  To 
have  seen  her  here,  you  would  have  thought  it 
impossible  the  same  creature  could  ever  have 
been  recovered,  to  what  was  as  easy  to  her,  the 
gay,  the  lively,  and  the  desirable.  Nor  was 
her  humour  limited  to  her  sex;  for,  while 
her  shape  permitted,  she  was  a  more  adroit 
pretty  fellow  than  is  usually  seen  upon  the 
stage :  her  easy  air,  action,  mien,  and  ges- 
ture, quite  changed  from  the  quoif  to  the 
cocked  hat,  and  cavalier  in  fashion.  Peo- 
ple were  so  fond  of  seeing  her  a  man,  that 
when  the  part  of  Bays,  in  the  Rehearsal,  had, 
for  some  time,  Iain  dormant,  she  was  desired 
to  take  it  up,  which  I  have  seen  her  act  with 
all  the  true,  coxcombly  spirit  and  humour  that 
the  sufficiency  of  the  character  required. 

"  But  what  found  most  employment  for  her 


whole  various  excellence  at  once,  was  the  part 
of  Melantha,  in  Marriage-AIamode.  MelaB' 
tha  is  as  finished  an  impertinent  as  evei 
fluttered  in  a  drawing-room,  and  seems  to  coo 
tain  the  most  complete  system  of  female  fop 
pery  that  could  possibly  be  crowded  into  the 
tortured  form  of  a  fine  lady.  I(er  language, 
dress,  motion,  manners,  soul,  and^body,  are  ia 
a  continual  hurry,  to  be  something  more  than 
is  necessary  or  commendable.  And  thongh  I 
doubt  it  will  be  a  vain  labour,  to  offer  you  a 
just  likeness  of  Mrs.  Monfort's  action,  yet  the 
fantastic  impression  is  still  so  strong  ia  mj 
memory,  that  I  cannot  help  saying  somethine, 
though  fantastically,  about  iu  The  first  ridi- 
culous airs  that  break  from  her,  are  upon  a 
gallant,  never  seen  before,  who  delivers  her  a 
letter  from  her  father,  recommending  him  to 
her  good  graces,  as  an  honourable  lover.  Here 
now,  one  would  think  she  might  naturally  show 
a  little  of  the  sex's  decent  reserve,  though 
never  so  slightly  covered!  No,  sir:  not  a 
title  of  it ;  mcdesty  is  the  virtue  of  a  poor- 
souled  conntiy-gentlewoman ;  she  is  too  much 
a  court  lady,  to  be  under  so  vulgar  a  cooio- 
sion;  she  reads  the  letter,  therefore,  with  a 
careless,  dropping  lip,  and  an  erected  brow 
humming  it  hastily  over,  as  if  she  were  impa- 
tient to  outgo  her  father's  cohimaads,  by 
making  a  complete  conquest  of  him  at  once; 
and  that  the  letter  might  not  embarrass  her 
attack,  crack !  she  crumbles  it  at  once,  i&io 
her  palm,  and  pours  upon  him  her  wbc^  ar^ 
tillery  of  airs,  eyes,  and  motion ;  down  goes 
her  dainty,  diving  body,  to  the  ground,  as  ii 
she  were  sinking  under  the  conscious  knd 
of  her  own  attractions ;  then  launches  into  a 
flood  of  fine  language  and  compliment,  still 
playing  her  chest  forward  in  fifty  falls  and 
risings,  like  a  swan  upon  waving  water;  and, 
to  complete  her  impertinence,  she  is  so  rapidlj 
fond  of  her  own  wit,  that  she  will  not  give  her 
lover  leave  to  praise  it ;  silent  assenting  bovs» 
and  vain  endeavours  to  speak,  are  all  the 
share  of  the  conversation  he  is  admitted  to, 
which,  at  last,  he  is  relieved  from,  by  her  ea- 
gagement  to  half  a  score  visits,  which  she 
swims  from  him  to  make,  with  a  promise  to 
return  in  a  twinkling." 

In  this  work,  also,  the  reader  may  become 
acquainted,  on  familiar  terms,  with  Wilkes 
and  Dogget,  and  Booth — fall  in  love  with  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle,  as  half  the  town  did  in  days  of 
yore — and  sit  amidst  applauding  whigs  and 
lories  on  the  first  representation  of  Caia,  He 
may  follow  the  actors  from  the  gorgeous  scene 
of  their  exploits  to  their  private  enjoyments, 
share  in  their  jealousies,  laugh  with  them  at 
their  own  ludicrous  distresses,  and  join  in 
their  happy  social  hours.  Yet  with  all  o*aT 
admiration  for  the  theatrical  artists,  who  yet 
live  in  Cibber's  Apology ,  we  rejoice  to  believe 
that  their  high  and  joyous  art  is  not  decliaia^ 
Kemble,  indeed,  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  have  lur- 
saken  that  stateliest  region  of  tragedy  which 
they  first  opened  to  our  gaze.  But  the  lauer 
could  not  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  any  age; 
her  path  was  lonely  as  it  was  exalted,  and  she 
appeared,  not  as  highest  of  a  class  which  exis^ 
ed  before  her,  but  as  a  being  of  another  order, 
destined  "  to  leave  the  world  no  copy,"  but  u* 
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enrich  its  imaginations  for  ever.  Yet  have 
we,  in  the  youngest  of  the  Kemble  line,  at 
once  an  artist  of  antique  grace  in  comedj,  and 
a  tragedian  of  look  the  most  chivalrous  and 
heroic-— of  **  form  and  moving  most  express 
and  admirable"— of  enthusiasm  to  give  vivid 
expression  to  the  highest  and  the  most  ho- 
nourable of  human  emotions.— -Still,  in  Ma- 
cready,  can  we  boast  of  one,  whose  rich  and 
noble  voice  is  adapted  to  all  the  most  exquisite 
varieties  of  tenderness  and  passion *-one, 
whose  genius  leads  him  to  imbody  characters 
the  most  imaginative  and  romantic — and  who 
throws  over  his  grandest  pictures  tints  so  mel- 
low and  so  nicely  blended,  that,  with  all  their 
inimitable  variety,  they  sink  in  perfect  harmony 
into  the  soul. — -Still,  in  Kean,havewe  a  per- 
former of  intensity  never  equalled— -of  pathos 


[the  sweetest  and  most  profound  — whose 
bursts  of  passion  almost  transport  us  into  an* 
other  order  of  being,  and  whose  flashes  of 
genius  cast  a  new  light  on  the  darkest  caverns 
of  the  soul.  If  we  have  few  names  to  boast 
in  elegant  comedy,  we  enjoy  a  crowd  of  the 
richest  and  most  original  humourists,  with 
Munden— that  actor  of  a  myriad  unforgotten 
faces — at  their  head.  But  our  theme  has  en 
ticed  us  beyond  our  proper  domain  of  the 
past ;  and  we  must  retire.  Let  us  hope  for 
some  Gibber,  to  catch  the  graces  of  our  living 
actors  before  they  perish,  that  our  successors 
may  fix  on  them  their  retrospective  eyes  un 
blamed,  and  enrich  with  a  review  of  their 
merits  some  number  of  our  work,  which  will 
appear,  in  due  course,  in  the  twenty-second 
century ! 
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,K>R3r  Diirins,  the  terror  or  the  scorn  of 
that  age,  which  is  sometimes  honoured  with  the 
title  of  Augustan,  has  attained  a  lasting  noto- 
riety, to  which  the  reviewers  of  our  times  can 
scarcely  aspire.  His  name  is  immortalized 
in  the  Dunciad ;  his  best  essay  is  preserved  in 
Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets ;  and  his  works 
yet  keep  their  state  in  two  substantial  vo- 
lumes, which  are  now  before  us.  But  the  in- 
terest of  the  most  poignant  abuse  and  the 
severest  criticism  quickly  perishes.  We  con- 
template the  sarcasms  and  the  invectives 
which  once  stung  into  rage  the  irritable  ge- 
neration of  poets,  with  as  cold  a  curiosity  as 
we  look  on  the  rusty  javelins  or  stuffed  reptiles 
in  the  glass  cases  of  the  curious.  The  works 
of  Dennis  will,  however,  assist  us  in  forming 
a  judgment  of  the  criticism  of  his  age,  as 
compared  with  that  of  oar  own,  and  will  afford 
us  an  opportunity  of  investigating  the  in- 
fluences of  that  popular  an  on  literature  and 
on  manners. 

But  we  must  not  forget,  that  Mr.  Dennis  laid 
claims  to  public  esteem,  not  only  as  a  critic, 
but  as  a  wit,  a  politician,  and  a  poet.  In  the 
first  and  the  last  of  these  characters,  he  can 
receive  but  little  praise.  His  attempts  at 
gayety  and  humour  are  weighty  and  awkward, 
almost  without  example.  His  poetry  can  only 
be  described  by  negatives ;  it  is  not  inharmo- 
nious, nor  irregular,  nor  often  turgid — for  the 
author,  too  nice  to  sink  into  the  mean,  and 
too  timid  to  rise  into  the  bombastic,  dwells  in 
elaborate  "  decencies  for  ever."  The  climax 
of  his  admiration  for  Queen  Mary — ^**  Mankind 
extols  the  king — ^thc  king  admires  the  queen" 
— will  give  a  fair  specimen  of  his  architectural 
eulogies.  He  is  entitled  to  more  respect  as  an 
honest  patriot  He  was,  indeed,  a  true-hearted 
Englishman — with  the  legititmate  prejudices 
cf  his  country — warmly  attached  to  the  prin- 


ciples of  the  revolution,  detesting  the  French, 
abominating  the  Italian  opera,  and  deprecat- 
ing as  heartily  the  triumph  of  the  Pretender, 
as  the  success  of  a  rival's  tragedy.  His  po- 
litical treatises,  though  not  very  elegantly 
finished,  are  made  of  sturdy  materials.  He 
appears,  from  some  passages  in  his  letters,  to 
have  cherished  a  genuine  love  of  nature,  and 
to  have  turned,  with  eager  delight,  to  deep  and 
quiet  solitudes,  for  refreshment  ftrom  the  fe- 
verish excitements,  the  vexatious  defeats,  and 
the  barren  triumphs  of  his  critical  career.  He 
admired  Shakspeare,  after  the  fashion  of  his 
age,  as  a  wild,  irregular  genius,  who  would 
have  been  inconceivably  greater,  had  he  known 
and  copied  the  ancients.  The  following  is  a 
part  of  his  general  criticism  on  this  subject, 
and  a  fair  specimen  of  his  best  style : 

**  Shakspeare  was  one  of  the  greatest  ge- 
niuses that  the  world  ever  saw,  for  the  tragic 
stage.  Though  he  lay  under  greater  disad- 
vantages than  any  of  his  successors,  yet  had 
he  greater  and  more  genuine  beauties  than  the 
best  and  greatest  of  them«  And  what  makes 
the  brightest  glory  of  his  character,  those 
beauties  were  entirely  his  own,  and  owing  to 
the  force  of  his  own  nature;  whereas,  his 
faults  were  owing  to  his  education,  and  to  the 
age  he  lived  in.  One  may  say  of  him,  as  they 
did  of  Homer,  that  he  had  none  to  imitate,  and 
is  himself  inimitable.  His  imaginations  were 
often  as  just  as  they  were  bold  and  strong. 
He  had  a  natural  discretion  which  never  could 
have  been  taught  him,  and  his  judgment  was 
strong  and  penetrating.  He  seems  to  have 
wanted  nothing  but  time  and  leisure  for 
thought,  to  have  found  out  those  rules  of  which 
he  appears  so  ignorant  His  characters  are 
always  drawn  justly,  exactly,  graphically,  ex 
cept  where  he  failed  by  not  knowing  history 
or  the  poetical  art    He  had,  for  the  most  part, 
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more  fairly  distinguished  them  than  any  of  his 
successors  have  done,  who  have  falsified 
them,  or  confounded  them,  by  making  love 
the  predominant  quality  in  all.  He  had  so  fine 
z.  talent  for  touching  the  passions,  and  they  are 
so  lively  in  him,  and  so  truly  in  nature,  that 
they  oAen  touch  us  more,  without  their  due 
preparations,  than  those  of  other  tragic  poets, 
who  have  all  the  beauty  of  design  and  all  the 
advantage  of  incidents.  His  master  passion 
was  terror,  which  be  has  often  moved  so  power- 
fully and  so  wonderfully,  that  we  may  justly 
conclude,  that  if  he  had  had  the  advantage  of 
art  and  learning,  he  would  have  surpassed  the 
very  best  and  strongest  of  the  ancients.  His 
paintings  are  often  so  beautiful  and  so  lively, 
so  graceful  and  so  powerful,  especially  where 
he  uses  them  in  order  to  move  terror,  that 
there  is  nothing,  perhaps,  more  accomplished 
in  our  English  poetry.  His  sentiments  fortlie 
most  part,  in  his  best  tragedies,  are  noble,  ge- 
nerous, easy,  and  natural,  and  adapted  to  the 
persons  who  use  them.  His  expression  is,  in 
many  places,  good  and  pure,  after  a  hundred 
years ;  simple  though  elevated,  graceful  though 
bold,  easy  though  strong.  He  seems  to  have 
been  the  very  original  of  our  English  tragical 
harmony ;  that  is,  the  harmony  of  blank  verse, 
liversified  often  by  dissyllable  and  trissyllable 
{erminations.  For  that  diversity  distinguishes 
it  from  heroic  harmony,  and,  bringing  it  nearer 
to  common  use,  makes  it  more  proper  to  gain 
attention,  and  more  fit  for  action  and  dialogue. 
Such  verse  we  make  when  we  are  writing 
prose ;  we  make  such  verse  in  common  con- 
versation. 

"  If  Shakspeare  had  these  great  qualities  by 
nature,  what  would  he  not  have  been,  if  he 
had  joined  to  so  happy  a  genius  learning  and 
the  poetical  art.  For  want  of  the  latter,  our 
author  has  sometimes  made  gross  mistakes  in 
the  characters  which  he  has  drawn  from  his- 
tory, against  the  equality  and  conveniency  of 
manners  of  his  dramatical  persons.  Witness 
Menenius  in  the  following  tragedy,  whom  he 
has  made  an  arrant  bufiToon,  which  is  a  great 
absurdity.  For  he  might  as  well  have  ima- 
gined a  grave  majestic  Jack  Pudding  as  a 
buffoon  in  a  Roman  senator.  Aufidius,  the 
general  of  the  Volscians,  is  shown  a  base  and 
a  profligate  villain.  He  has  ofifended  against 
the  equality  of  the  manners  even  in  the  hero 
himself.  For  Coriolanus,  who  in  the  first  part 
of  the  tragedy  is  shown  so  open,  so  frank,  so 
violent,  and  so  magnanimous,  is  represented 
in  the  lattei  part  by  Aufidius,  which  is  contra- 
dicted by  no  one,  a  flattering, fawning,  cringing, 
insinuating  traitor.** 

Mr.  Dennis  proceeds  very  generously  to 
apologize  fur  Shakspeare's  faults,  by  observing 
that  he  had  neither  friends  to  consult,  nor  time 
to  make  corrections.  He,  also,  attributes  his 
lines  "  utterly  void  of  celestial  fire,"  and  pas- 
sages **  harsh  and  unmusical,"  to  the  want  of 
leisure  to  wait  for  felicitous  hours  and  mo- 
ments of  choicest  inspiration.  To  remedy 
these  defects — to  mend  the  harmony  and  to 
put  life  into  the  dulness  of  Shakspeare — Mr. 
Dennis  has  assayed,  and  brought  his  own  ge- 
nius to  the  alteration  of  Coriolanus  for  the 
*tacc,  under  the  lofty  title  of  th«^  "Invader  of 


his  Country,  or  the  Fatal  Resentment**  lo 
the  catastrophe,  Coriolanus  kills  Aofidius,  and 
is  himself  afterwards  slain,  to  satisfy  the  re* 
quisitions  of  poetical  justice ;  which,  to  Mr. 
Dennis's  great  distress,  Shakspeare  so  often 
violates.  It  is  quite  amusing  to  observe,  viih 
how  perverted  an  ingenuity  all  the  gaps  is 
Shakspeare's  verses  are  filled  up,  the  imp* 
larities  smoothed  away,  and  the  coUoqaial  ei- 
pressions  changed  for  stately  phrases.  Thos, 
for  example,  the  noble  wish  of  Coriolanus  oo 
entering  the  forum — 

"  The  honoored  gods 
Keep  Rome  in  safety,  and  the  chalra  of  jnatlco 
Supplied  with  worthy  men !  plant  lore  amoi^  os! 
Throng  our  large  temjiles  with  the  shows  of  pcae«, 
And  not  oar  streets  with  wax" — 

is  thus  elegantly  translated  into  classical  lia* 
guage : 

**  The  arreat  and  tatelary  sods  of  Rome 
Keep  Rome  in  safety,  and  the  chairs  of  jvitice 
Supplied  with  worthy  men :  plant  love  smoq^ym: 
Adorn  our  temples  with  the  pomp  of  peace. 
And,  from  oar  streets  dnve  homd  war  awiy." 

The  conclusion  of  the  hero's  last  speech  oi 
leaving  Rome — 

"llius  I  turn  my  back :  there  is  a  world  eltewheit.^ 

is  elevated  into  the  following  heroic  lines : 

"  For  me,  thus,  thus,  I  tnm  my  back  upon  yoo, 
And  make  a  better  world  where'er  I  go." 

His  fond  expression  of  constancy  to  kis 
wife — 

«  That  kiss 
I  carried  from  thee,  dmr;  and  my  true  lip 
Ilath  Yirgined  it  e^er  since," — 

is  thus  refined: 


I  carried  from  my  loee,  and  my  true  lip 

*  it  li!" 


"That  kits 

ue  lip 
Hath  ever  since  preserved  it  like  a  virgin." 

The  icicle  which  was  wont  to  '•hang  oa 
Dian's  temple,"  here  more  gracefully  "1»4»P 
upon  the  temple  of  Diana."  The  bursAf  min- 
gled pride,  and  triumph  of  Coriolanns,  whea 
taunted  with  the  word  "  boy,"  is  here  exalw 
to  tragic  dignity.  Our  readers  have,  doubtless, 
ignorantly  admired  the  original. 

Boy!  False  hound! 
If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true,  ^s  there, 
That  like  an  eagle  in  a  dove  cote.  I 
"  Fluttered  your  Volsces  in  CorioIL 
Alone  I  did  it—Boy. 

The  following  is  the  improved  version : 

"This  lx>y,  that  like  an  eagle  in  a  dore  court, 
Fluttered  a  thousand  Volsces  in  Corioli, 
And  did  it  without  second  or  acqtiittaDce, 
Thus  sends  their  mighty  chief  to  mourn  in  heU. 

Who  does  not  now  appreciate  the  sad  W 
of  Shakspeare — ^so  feelingly  bewailed  bj  J^ 
Dennis— that  he  had  not  a  critic,  of  the  ig«« 
King  William,  by  his  side,  to  refine  his  strK 
and  elevate  his  conceptions  !  . 

It  is  edifying  to  observe,  how  the  canons  of 
Mr.  Dennis's  criticism,  which  he  regarfw  a- 
the  imperishable  laws  of  genius,  arc  ik>« 
either  exploded,  or  considered  as  matter?  <■ 
subordinate  importance,  wholly  nnafl«t>BV 
the  inward  soul  of  poetry.  No  one  nov  ^^ 
gards  the  merits  of  an  Epic  poem,  "-yj"*" 
by  the  subservience  of  the  fable  and  the  ac- 
tion to  the  moral— by  the  presence  or  the  ap 
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teoee  of  an  allegory — ^by  the  fortanate  or  ud- 
fortanatc  fate  of  the  hero— or  by  any  other 
rules  of  artificial  decorum,  which  the  critics 
of  former  times  thought  fit  to  inculcate.  We 
learn  from  their  essays,  whether  the  works 
which  they  examine  are  constructed,  in  exter- 
nals, according  to  certain  fantastic  rules ;  but, 
whether  they  are  frigid  or  impassioned,  har- 
^monious  or  prosaic,  filled  with  glorious  imagi- 
nations, or  replete  with  low  common-places : 
whether,  in  short,  they  are  works  of  genius  or 
of  mere  toil — are  questions  entirely  beneath 
their  concern.  The  critic  on  the  tragedy  of 
Cato,  ingenious  and  just  as  it  is, omits  one  ma- 
terial objection  to  that  celebrated  piece — that 
it  is  good  for  nothing,  and  would  be  so  if  all 
the  faults  selected  for  censure  could  be,  in  an 
instant,  corrected.  There  is  a  French  essay 
on  Telemachus,  framed  on  the  same  superfi- 
cial principles  of  criticism,  which,  after  a 
minute  examination  of  the  moral,  fable,  eha- 
ractersy  allegory,  and  other  like  requisites  of 
excellence,  triumphantly  proves  its  claim  to 
be  ranked  with,  if  not  above,  the  great  poems 
of  Homer  and  of  Virgil.  Mr.  Dennis  seems, 
in  general,  to  have  applied  the  rules  of  criti- 
cism, extant  in  his  day,  to  the  compositions  on 
which  he  passed  judgment;  but  there  was 
one  position  respecting  which  his  contempo- 
raries were  not  agreed,  and  on  which  he  com- 
bated with  the  spirit  of  a  martyr.  This  dis- 
puted point,  the  necessity  of  observing  poetical 
justice  in  works  of  fiction,  we  shall  briefly  ex- 
amine, becanse  we  think  that  it  involves  one 
of  those  mistakes  in  humanity,  which  it  is  al- 
ways desirable  to  expose.  But  first  we  must, 
in  fairness,  lay  one  of  our  author's  many  ar- 
gnments,  on  this  subject,  before  our  readers. 

**  The  principal  character  of  an  epic  poem 
must  be  either  morally  good  or  morally  vicious ; 
if  he  is  morally  good,  the  making  him  end  un- 
fortunately will  destroy  all  poetical  justice, 
and,  consequently,  all  instruction:  such  a 
poem  can  have  no  moral,  and,  consequently, 
no  fable,  no  just  and  regular  poetical  action, 
but  must  be  a  vain  fiction  and  an  empty 
amusement  Oh,  but  there  is  a  retribution  in 
futurity !  But  I  thought  that  the  reader  of  an 
epic  poem  was  to  owe  his  instruction  to  the 
poet,  and  not  to  himself:  well  then,  the  poet 
may  tell  him  so  at  the  latter  end  of  his  poem : 
ay,  would  to  God  I  could  see  such  a  latter  end 
of  an  epic  poem,  where  the  poet  shoald  tell  the 
reader,  that  he  has  cut  an  honest  man's  throat, 
only  that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  to  'send 
him  to  heaven :  and  that,  though  this  would 
be  but  an  indifferent  plea  upon  an  indictment 
Ibr  murder  at  the  Old  Bailey,  yet  that  he  hopes 
the  good-natured  reader  will  have  compassion 
on  him,  as  the  gods  have  on  his  hero.  Bat 
raillery  apart,  sir,  what  occasion  is  there  for 
having  recourse  to  an  epic  poet  to  tell  our- 
sslves  by  the  bye,  and  by  the  occasional  reflec- 
tion, that  there  will  be  a  retribution  in  futurity, 
w^hen  the  Christian  has  this  in  his  heart  con- 
stantly and  directly,  and  the  Atheist  and  Free- 
thinker will  make  no  such  reflection  t  Tell  me 
truly,  sir,  would  not  such  a  poet  appear  to-you 
or  me,  not  to  have  sufficiently  considered  what 
a  poetical  moral  is  t  And  should  not  you  or  I, 
sir«  be  obliged,  in  order  to  make  him  compre- 


hend the  nature  cf  it,  to  lay  before  him  that 
universal  moral,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
all  morals,  both  epic  and  dramatic,  and  is  in 
elusive  of  them  all,  and  that  is.  That  he  whc 
does  good,  and  perseveres  in  it,  shall  always 
be  rewarded;  and  he  who  does  ill,  and  perse- 
veres in  it,  shall  always  be  punished !  Should 
we  not  desire  him  to  observe,  that  the  foresaid 
reward  must  always  attend  and  crown  good 
actions,  not  sometimes  only,  for  then  it  would 
follow,  that  sometimes  a  perseverance  in  good 
actions  has  no  reward,  which  would  take  away 
all  poetical  instruction,  and,  indeed,  every  sort 
of  moral  instruction,  resolving  Providence  into 
chance  or  fate.  Should  we  not,  sir,  farther 
put  him  in  mind,  that  since  whoever  perse- 
veres in  good  actions,  is  sure  to  be  rewarded 
at  the  last,  it  follows,  that  a  poet  does  not  as- 
sert by  his  moral,  that  he  is  always  sure  to  be 
rewarded  in  this  world,  because  that  would 
h%  false,  as  you  have  very  justly  observed,  p. 
60 ;  and,  therefore,  never  can  be  the  moral  of 
an  epic  poem,  because  what  is  false  may 
delude,  but  only  truth  can  instruct.  Should 
we^ot  let  him  know,  sir,  that  this  universal 
moral  only  teaches  us,  that  whoever  perseveres 
in  good  actions,  shall  be  always  sure  to  be  re- 
warded either  here  or  hereafter;  and  that  the 
truth  of  this  moral  is  proved  by  the  poet,  by 
making  the  principal  character  of  his  poem, 
like  all  the  rest  of  his  characters,  and  like  liie 
poetical  action,  at  the  bottom,  universal  and 
allegorical,  even  after  distinguishing  it  by  a 
particular  name,  by  making  this  principal 
character,  at  the  bottom,  a  mere  political  phan- 
tom of  a  very  short  duration,  through  the 
whole  extent  of  which  duration  we  can  see  at 
once,  which  continues  no  longer  than  the  read- 
ing of  the  poem,  and  that  being  over,  the 
phantom  is  to  us  nothing,  so  that  unless  out 
sense  is  satisfied  of  the  reward  that  is  given  to 
this  poetical  phantom,  whose  whole  duration 
we  see  through  from  the  very  beginning  to  the 
end;  instead  of  a  wholesome  moral,  there 
would  be  a  pernicious  instruction,  viz :  That 
a  man  may  persevere  in  good  actions,  and  not 
be  rewarded  for  it  through  the  whole  extent  of 
his  duration,  that  is,  neither  in  this  world  nor 
in  the  world  to  come." 

It  may  be  sufficient  to  answer  to  a!l  this— 
and  to  much  more  of  the  same  kind  wh>ch  our 
author  has  adduced — that  little  good  can  be 
attained  by  representations  which  are  perpetu- 
ally at  variance  with  our  ordinary  perceptions. 
The  poet  may  represent  humanity  as  mightier 
and  fairer  than  it  appears  to  a  common 
observer.  In  the  mirror  which  he  **  holds  up 
to  nature,"  the  forms  of  might  and  of  beauty 
may  look  more  august,  more  lovely,  or  more 
harmonious,  than  they  appear,  in  the  **  light 
of  common  day,"  to  eyes  which  are  un gifted 
with  poetic  vision.  But  if  the  world  of  imagi- 
nation is  directly  opposed  to  that  of  reality,  it 
will  become  a  cold  abstraction,  a  baseless 
dream,  a  splendid  mockery.  We  shall  strive 
in  vain  to  make  men  sympathize  with  beings 
of  a  sphere  purely  ideal,  where  might  shall  be 
always  right,  and  virtue  its  own  present  as 
well  as  exceeding  great  reward.  Happily, 
the  exhibition  is  as  needless  for  any  moral 
purposes,  as  it  would  be  inadequate  to  attaiu 
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khem.  Though  the  poet  caunot  make  us  wit- 
nesses of  the  fature  recompense  of  that  virtue, 
which  here  struggles  and  suffers,  he  can  cause 
us  to  feel,  in  the  midst  of  its  very  struggles 
and  sufferings,  that  it  is  eternal.  He  makes 
the  principle  of  immortality  manifest  in  the 
meek  submission,  in  the  deadly  wrestle  with 
fate,  and  even  in  the  mortal  agonies  of  his 
noblest  characters.  What,  in  true  dignity, 
doe^  virtue  lose  by  the  pangs  which  its  clay 
tenement  endures,  if  we  are  made  conscious 
of  its  high  prerogatives,  though  we  do  not 
actually  behold  the  immunities  which  shall 
ultimately  be  its  portion?  Hereafter  it  may 
be  rewarded;  but  new  it  is  triumphant.  We 
require  no  dull  epilogue  to  tell  us,  that  it  shall 
be  crowned  in  another  and  happier  state  of 
being;  for  our  souls  gush  with  admiration  and 
sjrmpathy  with  it,  amidst  its  sorrows.  We 
love  it,  and  bum  to  imitate  it,  for  its  own  love- 
liness, not  for  its  gains.  Surely  it  is  a  higher 
aim  of  the  poet  to  awaken  this  emotion — to 
inspire  us  with  the  awe  of  goodness,  amidst 
its  deepest  external  debasements,  and  to  make 
us  almost  desire  to  share  in  them,  than  to  in- 
vite us  to  partake  in  her  rewards,  and  to  win 
us  by  a  calculating  sympathy.  The  hovel  or 
the  dungeon  does  not,  in  the  pictures  of  a 
genuine  poet,  give  the  colouring  to  the  soul 
which  inhabits  it,  but  receives  from  its  ma- 
jesty a  consecration  beyond  that  of  temples, 
and  a  dignity  statelier  than  that  of  palaces. 
For  it  is  his  high  prerogative  to  exhibit  the 
spiritual  part  of  man  triumphant  over  that 
about  him,  which  is  mortal — ^to  show,  in  his 
far-reaching  hope,  his  moveless  constancy,  his 
deep  and  disinterested  affections,  that  there  is 
a  spirit  within  him,  which  death  cannot  destroy. 
Low,  indeed,  is  the  morality  which  aspires  to 
affect  men  by  nothing  beyond  the  poor  and 
childish  lesson,  that  to  be  virtuous  is  to  be 
happy.  Virtue  is  no  dependant  on  earthly  ex- 
pediencies for  its  excellence.  It  has  a  beauty 
to  be  loved,  as  vice  has  a  deformity  to  be 
abhorred,  which  are  unaffected  by  the  conse- 
quences experienced  by  their  votaries.  Do 
we  admire  the  triumph  of  vice,  and  scoff 
at  goodness,  when  we  think  on  the  divine 
Clarissa,  violated,  imprisoned,  heart-broken, 
d3ring1  Mast  Parson  Adams  receive  a  mitre, 
to  assure  us  that  we  should  love  him?  Our 
best  feelings  and  highest  aspirations  are  not 
yet  of  so  mercantile  a  cast  as  those  who  con- 
tend for  « poetical  justice*'  wo6ld  imagine. 
The  mere  result,  in  respect  of  our  sympathies, 
is  as  nothing.  The  only  real  violation  of 
poetical  justice  is  in  the  violation  of  nature  in 
the  clothing.  When,  for  example,  a  wretch, 
whose  trade  is  murder,  is  represented  as  cher- 
ishing the  purest  and  the  deepest  love  for  an 
innocent  being — when  chivalrous  delicacy  or 
sentiment  is  conferred  on  a  pirate,  tainted  with 
a  thousand  crimes — ^the  effect  is  immoral, 
whatever  doom  may,  at  last,  await  him.  If 
the  barriers  of  virtue  and  of  evil  are  melted 
down  by  the  current  of  spurious  sympathy, 
there  is  no  catastrophe  which  can  remove  the 
mischief;  and  while  these  are  preserved  in  our 
feelings,  there  is  none  which  can  truly  harm  us. 
The  critics  of  the  age  of  Dennis  held  a  mid- 
file  course  between  their  predecessors  of  old 


time,  and  their  living  saccessors.  Tie 
who  first  exercised  the  art  of  critici$iii«  imbued 
with  personal  veneration  for  the  loftiest  wo^ 
of  genius,  sought  to  deduce  rules  from  then^ 
which  future  poets  should  observe.  They  did 
not  assume  the  right  of  passing  individQal 
judgments  on  their  contemporaries— ^or  did 
they  aim  at  deciding  even  abstract  qaestioas 
of  taste  on  their  own  personal  aathority— bat 
attempted,  by  fixing  the  laws  of  eompositbn, 
to  mark  out  the  legitimate  channels  in  which 
the  streams  of  thought,  passion,  and  sentimeiii, 
should  be  bounded  through  all  ages.  Their 
dogmas,  therefore,  wkether  they  coDlaioed 
more  or  less  of  truth,  carried  with  them  no  ex- 
trinsic weight,  were  influenced  by  no  persoaal 
feelings,  excited  no  personal  animosities,  bat 
simply  appealed,  like  poetry  itself,  to  those 
minds  which  alone  could  give  them  sanction. 
In  the  first  critical  days  of  England— -those  of 
the  Rymers  and  the  Dennises— 4he  pn>fessors 
of  the  art  began  to  regard  themselves  as 
judges,  not  merely  of  the  principles  of  poetry, 
but  of  their  application  by  living  aotbors. 
Then  commenced  the  arrogance  on  the  side 
of  the  supervisors,  and  the  impatience  and  re- 
sentment on  that  of  their  subjects,  wbieh  con- 
temporary criticism  necessarily  inspires.  The 
worst  passions  of  man  are  brought  into  exer- 
cise in  reference  to  those  pare  and  ennobling 
themes,  which  should  be  sacred  from  all  low 
contentions  of  "the  ignorant  present  tim&* 
But  the  battle  was,  at  least,  fair  and  open. 
The  critic  still  appealed  to  principles,  however 
fallacious  or  imperfect,  which  all  the  woiid 
might  examine.  His  decrees  had  no  weight 
independent  of  his  reasons,  nor  was  his  oasM 
or  his  want  of  one,  esteemed  of  magical  TirtiM 
He  attacked  the  poets  on  equal  terms-— some- 
times, indeed,  with  derision  and  penMHial 
slander — ^but  always  as  a  foe  to  subdue,  not 
as  a  judge  to  pass  sentence  on  them.  Criti- 
cism, in  our  own  times,  has  first  assumed  the 
air  of  **  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom**  over 
the  regions  of  fantasy.  Its  professors  cnMbrct, 
not  established  laws,  contend  no  longer  for 
principles,  attack  poets  no  more  with  chival- 
rous zeal,  as  violating  the  cause  of  poetic 
morals,  or  sinning  against  the  regnlarities  of 
their  art.  They  pronounce  the  works,  of  which 
they  take  cognisance;  to  be  good  or  bad— often 
without  professing  to  give  any  reason  for  their 
decision— or  referring  to  any  standard,  aaoie 
fixed  or  definite  than  their  own  taste,  partiality, 
or  prejudice.  And  the  public,  withoat  asy 
knowledge  of  their  fitness  for  their  office— 
without  even  knowing  their  names— receire 
them  as  the  censors  of  literature,  the  privileged 
inspectors  of  genius!  This  strange  s» 
premacy  of  criticism,  in  our  own  age»  i^vcs 
interest  to  the  investigation  of  the  elaios 
which  the  art  itself  possesses  to  the  respect 
and  gratitude  of  the  people.  If  it  is,  od  the 
whole,  beneficial  to  the  world,  it  must  either 
be  essenthil  to  the  awakening  of  geoioa— or 
necessary  to  direct  its  exertions— or  nsefol  in 
repressing  abortive  and  mistaken  eflbrts— or 
conducive  to  the  keeping  alive  and  fttly 
guiding  admiration  to  the  good  and  great  On 
each  of  these  grounds,  we  shall  now  very 
briefly  examine  its  value. 
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f*  ft  is  evident,  that  the  art  of  criticism  is 
Mil  requisite  to  the  development  of  genius,  be- 
cause, ia  the  golden  ages  of  poetry  it  has  had 
no  portion.    Its  professors  have  never  even 
constracted  the  scafiblding  to  aid  the  erection 
of  the  clond-capped  towers  and  solemn  tem- 
ples of  the  bard.    By  his  facile  magic  he  has 
called  them  into  existence,  like  the  palace  of 
Aladdin,  as  complete  in  the  minutest  graces 
of  finishing  as  noble  in  design.    Long  before 
the  art  of  criticism  was  known  in  Greece,  her 
rfaapsodists  had  attained  the  highest  excellen- 
cies of  poetry.    No  fear  of  a  critic's  scorn,  no 
d^ire  of  a  critic's  pra'tse,  influenced  these 
ooasecrated  wanderers.     Nature  alone  was 
their  model,  their  inspirer,  and  their  guide. 
From  her  did  they  drink  in  the  feeling,  not  only 
of  permanence  and  of  grander,  but  of  atrial 
grace  and  roseate  beauty.     The  rocks  and 
hills  gave  them  the  visible  images  of  lasting 
might— the  golden  clouds  of  even,  **  sailing  on 
the  bosom  of  the  air,"  sent  a  feeling  of  eva- 
nesceat  loveliness  into  their  souls— and  the 
delicate  branchings  of  the  grove,  reflected  in 
the  calm  waters,  imbued  them  with  a  percep- 
tion of  elegance  beyond  the  reach  of  art    No 
pampered  audiences  thought  themselves  enti- 
tled to  judge  them :  to  analjrze  their  powers ; 
to  descant  on  their  imperfections ;  to  lament 
their  failures ;  or  to  eulogize  their  sublimities, 
as  those  who  had  authority  to  praise.    Their 
hearers  dwelt  on  their  accents  with  rapturous 
wonder,  as  nature's  living   oracles.     They 
wandered  through  the  everywhere  commu- 
nicating joy,  and  everywhere  receiving  reve- 
rence—exciting in  youth  its  first  tearful  ecsta- 
sy, and  kindling  fresh  enthusiasm  amidst  the 
withered  aflfections  of  age.  They  were  revered 
as  the  inspired  chroniclers  of  heroic  deeds— 
the  inspirers  of  national  glory  and  virtue— the 
depositories  of  the  mysteries  and  the  philoso- 
phic wisdom  of  times  which  even  then  were 
old.    They  trusted  not  to  paper  or  the  press 
for  the  preservation  of  their  fame.    They  were 
contented,  that  each  tree  beneath  which  they 
had   poured  forth  their  efiusions,  should  be 
loved  for  their  sake— that  the  forked  promon- 
tory  should  bear  witness  of  them — and  the 
''brave  o'erhanging  firmament,  fretted  with 
golden  fire,"  tell  of  those  who  had  first  awaken- 
ed within  the  soul  a  sense  of  its  glories.  Their 
works  were  treasured  up  nowhere  but  in  the 
soal— spread  abroad  only  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  kindi^  reciters— and  transmitted  to  the  chil- 
dren, of  other  generations,  while  they  listened 
with  serious  faces  to  the  wondrous  tales  of 
their  fathers.    Yet  these  poems,  so  produced, 
so  received,  so  preserved,  were  not  only  in- 
stinct with  heavenly  fire,  but  regular  as  the 
elaborate  efibrts  of  the  most  polished  ages.  In 
these  products  of  an  era  of  barbarism,  have 
futore  bards  not  only  found  an  exhaustless 
treasury  of  golden  imaginations,  but  critics 
hare  discovered  all  those  principles  of  order 
which   they  would  establish  as  unalterable 
laws*    The  very  instances  of  error  and  haste 
in    their  authors  have  been  converted    into 
figares  of  rhetoric,  by  those  men,  who  represent 
nature  herself  as  irregular  and  feeble,  and  a 
minute  attention  to  rules  as  essential  to  the 
perfection  of  genius. 


As  criticism  had  no  share  In  proiucing  the 
Homeric  poems,  so  also  did  it  contribute  ncv 
thing  to  the  perfection  of  the  Greek  tragedies. 
For  those  works — the  most  complete  and 
highly  finished,  if  not  the  most  profound,  of  all 
human  creations— there  was  no  more  previoui 
warrant,  than  for  the  wildest  dream  of  fantasy. 
No  critic  fashioned  the  moulds  in  which  thos^ 
exquisite  groups  were  cast,  or  inspired  them 
with  Promethean  life.  They  were  struck  off 
in  the  heat  of  inspiration— the  offspring  of 
moments  teeming  for  immortality— though  the 
slightest  limb  of  each  of  the  figures  is  finished 
as  though  it  had  been  the  labour  of  a  life. 
These  eternal  works  were  complete— the  spirit 
which  inspired  their  authors  was  extinct— 
when  Aristotle  began  to  criticise.  The  deve- 
lopment of  the  art  of  poetry,  by  that  great 
philosopher,  wholly  failed  to  inspire  any  baru, 
whose  productions  might  break  the  descent 
from  the  mighty  relics  of  the  preceding  years. 
AAer  him,  his  disciples  amused  themselves  in 
refining  on  his  laws — in  cold  disputations  and 
profitless  scrutinies.  The  soil,  late  so  fertile 
with  the  stateliest  productions  of  nature,  was 
overgrown  with  a  low  and  creeping  under- 
wood, which,  if  any  delicate  flower  struggled 
into  day,  oppressed  and  concealed  it  jfrom 
view  beneath  its  briary  and  tangled  thickets. 

8.  The  instances  already  given  refute  not 
only  the  notion  that  criticism  is  requisite  to 
prepare  the  way  for  genius,  but  also  the  opi- 
nion that  it  is  necessary  to  give  it  a  right  di- 
rection and  a  perfect  form.  True  imagination 
is  in  itself  '*  all  compact."  The  term  irregu- 
lar, as  absolutely  applied  to  genius,  is  absurd, 
and  applied  relatively,  it  means  nothing  but 
that  it  is  original  in  its  career.  There  is 
property  no  such  thing  as  irregular  genius.  A 
man  endowed  with  **  the  vision  and  the  faculty 
divine,"  may  choose  modes  of  composition 
unsuited  to  the  most  appropriate  display  of  his 
powers ;— his  images  may  not  be  disposed  in 
the  happiest  arrangement,  or  may  be  clustered 
around  subjects,  in  themselves,  dreary  or 
mean,  but  these  fantasies  must  be  in  themselves 
harmonious,  or  they  would  not  be  t>eauteous, 
would  not  be  imaginations.  Genius  is  a  law 
unto  Itself.  Its  germs  have,  within  them,  not 
only  the  principles  of  beauty,  but  the  very  form 
which  the  flower  in  its  maturity  must  expand. 
As  a  wavy  gleam  of  fire  rises  from  the  spark, 
in  its  own  exquisite  shape,  so  does  imagina- 
tion send  forth  its  glories,  perfect  by  the  felici- 
tous necessity  of  their  nature,  exquisite  in  form 
by  the  same  impulse  which  gives  them  bright- 
ness and  fervour.  But  how  can  the  critic,  in 
reality,  acquire  any  jurisdiction  over  the  ge- 
nuine poet  1  Where  are  the  Hues  by  which  he 
can  fathom  the  depths  of  the  soul;  where  the 
instrument  by  which  he  can  take  the  altitude 
of  "  the  highest  heaven  of  invention  1"  How 
can  he  judge  of  thoughts  which  penetrate  the 
mysteries  of  humanity,  of  fancies  which  *Mfj 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow  live,  and  play  in  the 
plighted  clouds,"  of  anticipations  and  foreta:>teM 
by  which  the  bard  already  **  breathes  in  worlds, 
to  which  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  but  a  veil  V 
Can  he  measure  a  sunbeam,  or  constrain  a 
cloud,  or  count  the  steps  of  the  bounding  stag 
of  the  forest,  to  judge  whether  they  are  grar« 
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t'al  1  Has  he  power  even  to  define  those  gigantic 
shadows  reflected  on  the  pare  mirror  of  the 
poet's  imagination,  frcm  the  eternal  things 
which  mortal  eyes  cannot  discern  1     At  best, 
he  can  but  reason  from  what  has  been  to  what 
should  be ;  and  what  can  be  more  absurd  than 
this  course  in  reference  to  poetic  invention  1 
A  critic  can  understand  no  irules  of  criticism 
except  what  existing  poetry  has  taught  him. 
There  was  no  more  reason,  aher  the  production 
of  the  Iliad,  to  contend  that  future  poems  should 
in  certain  points  resemble  it,  than  there  was 
jefore  tlfe  existence  of  that  poem  to  lay  down 
rules  which  would  prevent  its  being  what  it  is. 
There  was  anteceaently  no  more  probability 
that  the  powers  of  man,  harmoniously  exerted, 
could  produce  the  tale  of  Troy  divine,  than 
that,  after  it,  the  same  powers  would  not  pro- 
duce other  works    equally  marvellous    and 
equally  perfect,  yet  wholly  diflferent  in  their 
colouring  and  form.  The  reasons  which  would 
prevent  men  from  doing  any  thing  unlike  it, 
would  also  have  prevented  its  creation,  for  it 
was  doubtless  unlike  all  previous  inventions. 
Criticism  can  never  be  prospective,  until  the 
resources  of  man  and  nature  are  exhausted. 
Each  new  world  of  imagination  revolves  on 
itseiff  in  an  orbit  of  its  own.  Its  beauties  create 
the  taste  which  shall  relish  them,  and  the  very 
critics  which  shall  extol  their  proportions.  The 
first  admirers  of  Homer  had  no  conception 
that  the  Greek  tragedies  would  start  into  life 
and  become  lasting  as  their  idol.    Those  who 
lived  after  the  times  when  these  were  perfected, 
asserted  that  no  dramas  could  be  worthy  of 
praise,  which  were  not  fashioned  according  to 
their  models  and  composed  of  similar  mate- 
rials.   But,  after  a  long  interval,  came  8hak- 
speare-*at  first,  indeed,  considered  by  many  as 
barbarous  and  strange— who,  when  his  real 
merits  are  perceived,  is  felt  to  be,  at  the  least, 
equal  to  his  Greek  predecessors,  though  violat- 
ing every  rule  drawn  from  their  works.    Even 
in  our  short  remembrance,  we  can  trace  the 
complete  abolition  of  popular  rules  of  criticism, 
by  the  new  and  unexpected  combinations  of 
genius.    A  few  years  ago,  it  was  a  maxim 
gravely  asserted  by  Reviews,  Treatises,  and 
Magazines,  that  no  interesting  fiction  could 
effectively  be  grafted  on  history.    But  **  mark 
how  a  plain  tale"  by  the  author  of  Waverley 
*'puts  dowp"  the  canon  for  ever!    In   fact, 
unless  with  more  than  angel's  ken  a  critic 
could  gaze  on  all  the  yet  unpossessed  regions 
of  imagination,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should 
limit  his  discoveries  which  yet  await  the  bard. 
He  may  perceive,  indeed,  how  poets  of  old  have 
by  their  magic  divided  the  clouds  which  bound 
man's  ordinary  vision,  and  may  scan  the  re- 
gions which  they  have  thus  opened  to  our 
^aze.    But  how  can.  he  thus  anticipate  what 
luture  bards  may  reveal— direct  the  propor- 
tions, the  colours  and  the  forms,  of  the  realities 
which  they  shall  unveil — fix  boundaries  to  re- 
irions  of  beauty  yet  unknown ;  determine  the 
height  of  their  glory-stricken  hills ;  settle  the 
course  of  their  mighty  waters;  or  regulate  the 
visionary  shapes  of  superhuman  grace,  which 
shall  gleam  in  the  utmost  distance  of  their  far 
perspectives  1 
St.  But  it  may  be  urged,  that  criticism  is 


useful  in  putting  down  theprettnsiousof  thdu 
who  aspire,  without  just  ct^m,  to  the  hoooan 
of  genius.  This,  indeed,  in  so  far  as  it  is  oa- 
favonrable,  is  its  chief  object  in  modem  tines. 
The  most  celebrated  of  literary  tribunals  takes 
as  the  motto  of  its  decrees,  "Judex  damnatar 
cum  nocens  absolvitur;"  assuming  that  to 
publish  a  dull  book  is  a  crufv,  which  the  poh- 
lic  good  requires  should  be  exposed,  whatever 
laceration  of  the  inmost  soul  may  be  inflicted 
on  the  ofiTender  in  the  process.  This  damna- 
tory principle  is  still  farther  avowed  in  the 
following  dogma  of  (his  august  body,  which 
deserves  to  be  particularly  quoted  as  an  ei 
plicit  declaration  of  the  spirit  of  modem  criti- 
cism: 

<*  There  is  nothing  of  which  nature  has  been 
more  bountiful  than  poets.  They  swarm  like 
the  spawn  of  the  cod-fish,  with  a  vceioos 
fecundity  that  invites  and  requires  destruction 
To  publish  verses  is  become  a  sort  of  evidence 
that  a  man  wants  sense;  which  is  repelled, 
not  by  writing  good  verses,  but  by  writing 
excellent  verses ; — by  doing  what  Lord  Byroo 
has  done ; — ^by  displa]ring  talents  great  enough 
to  overcome  the  disgust  which  proceeds  from 
satiety,  and  showing  that  all  things  maybe^ 
come  new  under  the  reviving  touch  of  genios.* 
^Ed,  Rev^  No,  43,  p,  68. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  the  crime  and  the  evil 
denounced  in  this  pregnant  sentence  are  en- 
tirely visionary  and  fantastic.    There  is  no 
great  danger,  that  works  without  talent  should 
usurp  the  admiration  of  the  world.    Splendid 
error  may  mislead ;  vice  linked  (o  a  radiant 
angel,  by  perverted  genius,  may  seduce;  and 
the  union  of  high  energy  witli  depravity  ot 
soul  may  teach  us  to  respect  where  ve  ooght 
to  shudder.   But  men  will  not  easily  be  dax^d 
by  insipidity,  enchanted  by  discord,  or  awed 
by  weakness.    The  mean  and  base,  even  if 
left  to  themselves  unmolested,  will   scarcely 
grow  immortal  by  the  neglect  of  the  magnani- 
mous and  the  wise.    He  who  cautions  the 
public  against  the  admiration  of  feeble  pro- 
ductions, almost  equals  the  wisdom  of  a  sage, 
who  should  passionately  implore  a  youth  not 
imprudently  to  set  his  heart  on  ugliness  and 
age.    And  surely  our  nerves  are  not  grown  so 
finely  tremulous,  that  we  require  guardians 
who  may  providently  shield  us  from  glaactng 
on  a  work  which   may  prove   unworthy  of 
perusal.    It  is  one  high  privilege  of  our  earthly 
lot,  that  the  best  pleasures  of  humanity  are 
not  balanced  by  any  painfal  sensations  ariaing 
from  their  contraries.    We  drink  in  joj  too 
deep  for  expression,  when  we  penetrate  the 
vast  solitudes  of  nature,  and  gaze  on  her  rocky 
fortresses,  her  eternal  hills,  her  regions  *^  con- 
secrate  to  eldest  time."    But  we  feel  no  ai»- 
swering  agony  while  we  traverse  level  and 
barren  plains;    especially  if  we  can    leave 
them  at  pleasure. — ^Thus,  while  we  experience 
a  thrilling  delight,  in  thinking  on  the  divinest 
imaginations  of  the  poet,  we  are  not  plnaged, 
by  the  dullest  author,  into  the  depths  of  sorrow. 
At  all  events,  we  can  throw  down  the  hook  ai 
once ;  and  we  must  surely  be  very  fastidious 
if  we  do  not  regard  the  benefit  conferred  on 
printers  and  publishers,  and  th*  gratificatioa 
of  the  author's  innocent  and  genial  vanity,  as 
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unply  compensating  the  slight  labour  which 
«7e  have  taken  in  vain. 

But,  perhaps,  it  is  the  good  of  the  aspirants 
the nsselvesf  rather  than  of  their  readers,  which 
the  critic  professes  to  design     Here,  also,  we 
think  he  is  mistaken.    The  men  of  our  gene* 
ration  are  not  too  prone  to  leave  their  quest 
after  the  substantial  blessings  of  the  world,  in 
order  to  pursue  those  which  are  atrial  and 
shadowy.    The  very  error  of  the  mind,  which 
takes  the  love  for  the  power  of  poetry,  is  more 
goodly  than  common  wisdom.    But  there  are 
cert&in  seasons,  we  believe,  in  life^-some  few 
golden  moments  at  least— in  which  all  men 
have  really  perceived,  and  felt,  and  enjoyed, 
as  poets.    Who  remembers  not  an  hour  oi 
serious  ecstasy,  when,  perhaps,  as  he  lay  be- 
neath some  old  tree  and  gazed  on  the  setting 
sun,  earth  seemed  a  visionary  thing,  the  glo- 
ries of  immortality  were  half  revealed,  and 
the  first  notes  a  universal  harmony  whispered 
to  his  seal  ?^-some  moment,  when  he  seemed 
almost  to  realize  the  eternal,  and  could  have 
been  well  contented  to  yield  up  his  mortal 
being? — ^some  little  space,  populous  of  high 
thoughts    and    disinterested    resolves — some 
touch  upon  that  ''line  of  limitless  desires," 
along  which  he  shall  live  in  a  purer  sphere  ? 
— And  if  that  taste  of  joy  is  not  to  be  renewed 
on  earth,  the  soul  will  not  suffer  by  an  attempt 
to  prolong  its  memory.    It  is  a  mistake,  to 
suppose  that  young  beginners  in  poetry  are 
always  prompted  by  a  mere  love  of  worldly 
fame.    The  sense  of  beauty  and  the  love  of 
the  ideal,  if  they  do  not  draw  all  the  faculties 
into  their  likeness,  still  impart  to  the  soul 
something  of  their  rich  and  unearthly  colour- 
ing.   Young  fantasy  spreads  its  golden  films, 
slender  though  they  be,  through  the  varied 
tenonr  of  existence.    Imagination,  nurtured 
in  the  opening  of  life,  though  it  be  not  de- 
veloped in  poetic  excellence,  will  strengthen 
ihe   manly  virtue,  give  a  noble  cast  to  the 
thoughts,  and  a  generous  course  to  the  sympa- 
thies.   It  will  assist  to  crush  self-love  in  its 
first  risings,  to  mellow  and  soAen  the  heart, 
and  prepare  it  for  its  glorious  destiny.    Even 
if  these  consequences  did  not  follow,  surely 
the  most  exquisite  feelings  of  young  hope  are 
not   worthy  of  scorn.    They  may  truly  be 
worth  years  of  toil,  of  riches,  and  of  honour. 
Who  would  crush  them  at  a  venture— short 
and  uncertain  as  life  is — and  cold  and  dreary 
as    are  often  its  most   brilliant   successes  1 
What,  indeed,  can  this  world  oflfer  to  compare 
with  the  earliest  poetic  dreams,  which  our 
modern    critics   think  it  sport  or  virtue  to 
destroy! 

**  Such  viewi  Ihe  yootliral  bard  allure, 
Aji,  miiidleM  of  the  following  ffioom, 
lie  deems  their  eoloun  shall  enJure 
Till  peace  go  with  him  to  the  tomb. 

Aad  let  him  narse  his  fond  deceit, 
And  what  if  he  must  die  in  sorrow; — 

"Who  would  not  cherish  dreams  so  sweet, 

Though  care  and  grief  should  come  to-morrow?** 

But,  supposing  for  a  moment  that  it  were 
really  desirable  to  put  down  all  authors  who 
do  not  rise  into  excellence,  at  any  expense  of 
personal  feeling,  we  must  not  forget  the  risk 
which  such  a  process  involves,  of  crushing 
andeveloped  genius.    There  are  many  causes 


which  may  prevent  minds,  gifted  with  the 
richest  faculties,  from  exerting  them  at  the 
first  with    success.      The  very  number   of 
images,  crowding  on  the  mirror  of  the  soul, 
may  for  a  while  darken  its  surface,  and  give 
the  idea  of  inextricable  confusion:   The  young 
poet's  holiest  thoughts  must  oAen  appear  to 
him  too  sacred  to  be  fully  developed  to  the 
world.  His  soul  will  half  shrink  at  first  from  the 
disclosure  of  its  solemn  immunities  and  strange 
joys.  He  will  thus  become  timid  and  irresolute 
— tell  but  a  slight  part  of  that  which  he  feels — 
and  this  broken  and  disjointed  communication 
will  appear  senseless  or  feeble.     The  more 
deep  and  original  his  thoughts — ^the  more  daz- 
zling his  glimpses  into  the  inmost  sanctuaries 
of  nature,— the  more  difficult  will  be  the  task 
of  imbodying  Uiese  in  words,  so  as  to  make 
them  palpable  to  ordinary  conceptions.    He 
will  be  constantly  in  danger,  too,  in  the  fer- 
vour of  his  spirit,  of  mistaking  things  which 
In  his  mind  are  connected  with  strains  of  de- 
licious musing,  for  objects,  in   themselves, 
stately  or  sacred.     The  seeming   common- 
place, which  we  despise,  may  be  to  him  the 
index  to  pure  thoughts  and  far-reaching  de- 
sires.   In  that  which  to  the  careless  eye  may 
seem  but  a  little  humble  spring— pure,  perhaps, 
and  sparkling,  but  scarce  worthy  of  a  glance— 
the  more  attentive  observer  may  perceive  a 
depth  which  he  cannot  fathom,  and  discover 
that  the  seeming  fount  is  really  the  breaking 
forth  of  a  noble  river,  winding  its  consecrated 
way  beneath  the  soil,  which,  as  it  runs,  will 
soon  bare  its  bosom  to  the  heavens,  and  glide 
in  a  cool  and  fertilizing  majesty.  And  is  Uiere 
not  some  danger  that  souls,  whose  powers  of 
expression  are  inadequate  to  make  manifest 
their  inward  wealth,  should  be  sealed  for  ever 
by  the  hasty  sentences  of  criticism  1  The  name 
of  Lord  Byron  is  rather  unfortunately  intro- 
duced by  the  celebrated  journal  which  we 
have  quoted,  into  its  general   denunciation 
against   youthful   poets.    Surely  the  critics 
must  for  the  moment  have  forgotten,  that  at 
the  outset  of  the  career  of  that  bard,  to  whoso 
example  they  now  refer,  as  most  illustriously 
opposed  to  the  mediocrity  which  they  condemn, 
they  themselves  poured  contempt  on  his  en 
deavours!     Do  they  now  wish  that  he  had 
taken  their  counsel  1    Are  they  willing  to  run 
the  hazard,  for  the  sake  of  putting  down  a 
thousand  pretenders  a  few  months  before  their 
time,  of  crushing  another  power  such  as  they 
esteem  his  own  t    Their  very  excuse— that,  at 
the  time,  his  verses  were  all  which  they  had  ad- 
judged them— -is  the  very  proof  of  the  impolicy 
of  such  censures.    If  the  object  of  their  scorn 
has,  in  this  instance,  risen  above  it,  how  dc 
we  know  that  more  delicat^  minds  have  not 
sunk   beneath  itt    Besides,  although  Lord 
Byron  was  not  repelled,  but  rather  excited  by 
their  judgment,  he  seems  to  have  sustained 
from  it  scarcely  less  injury.    If  it  stung  him 
into  energy,  it  left  its  poison  in  his  souL    It 
first  instigated  his  spleen ; — taught  him  that 
spirit  of  scorn  which  debases  the  noblest  fa 
culties — and  impelled  him,  in  his  rage,  to  at 
tack  those  who  had  done  him  no  wrong,  to 
scofiT  at  the  sanctities  of  humanity,  and  to  pre- 
tend to  hate  or  deride  his  snecies  I 
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Acd,  eyen  if  genius  is  too  deep  to  be  sup- 
pressed, or  too  celestial  to  be  perverted,  is  it 
nothing  that  the  soul  of  its  possessor  should 
be  wrung  with  agony  1  For  a  while,  criticism 
may  throw  back  poets  whom  it  cannot  anni* 
hiiate,  and  make  them  pause  in  their  course 
of  glory  and  of  joy, "  confounded  though  im* 
mortal.*'  Who  can  estimate  those  pangs, 
which  on  the  *' purest  spirits"  are  thus  made 
to  prey 

"  as  on  entrails^  joint,  and  limb, 
With  answerable  painB  but  more  interne  ?" 

The  heart  of  a  young  poet  is  one  of  the  most 
sacred  things  ou  earth.  How  nicely  strung 
are  its  fibres — ^how  keen  its  sensibilities — how 
shrinking  the  timidity  with  which  it  puts  forth 
its  gentle  conceptions !  And  shall  such  a  heart 
receive  rude  usage  from  a  world  which  it  only 
desires  to  improve  and  to  gladden  t  Shall  its 
nerves  be  stretched  on  the  rack,  or  its  appre- 
hensions turned  into  the  instruments  of  its  tor- 
ture t  All  this,  and  more,  has  been  done  to- 
wards men  of  whom  "this  world  was  not 
worthy."  Cowper,  who,  first  of  modern  poets, 
restored  to  the  general  heart  the  feeling  of 
healthful  nature — whose  soul  was  without  one 
particle  of  malice  or  of  guile — whose  suscep- 
tible and  timorous  spirit  shrunk  tremblingly 
from  the  touch  of  this  rough  world — was 
chilled,  tortured,  and  almost  maddened,  by 
some  nameless  critic's  scorn.  Kirke  White-^ 
the  delicate  beauties  of  whose  mind  were  des- 
tined scarcely  to  unfold  themselves  on  earth — 
in  the  beginning  of  his  short  career,  was  cut 
to  the  heart  by  the  cold  mockery  of  a  stranger. 
A  few  sentences,  penned,  perhaps,  in  mere 
carelessness,  almost  nipped  the  young  blossoms 
of  his  genius  **  like  an  untimely  frost ;"  palsied 
for  awhile  all  his  faculties — imbitlered  his  little 
span  of  life — ^hannted  him  almost  to  the  verge 
of  his  grave,  and  heightened  his  dying  agonies ! 
Would  the  annihilation  of  all  the  dulness  in 
the  world  compensate  for  one  moment's  an- 
guish inflicted  on  hearts  like  these  1 

We  have  been  all  this  time  considering  not 
the  possible  abuses,  but  the  necessary  tenden- 
cies, of  contemporary  criticism.  All  the  evils 
we  have  pointed  out  may  arise,  though  no 
sinister  design  pervert  the  Reviewer's  judg- 
ment— though  no  prejudice,  even  unconscious- 
ly, warp  him — and,  even,  though  he  may  decide 
foirly  <*  from  the  evidence  before  him."  But  it 
is  impossible  that  this  favourable  supposition 
should  be  often  realized  in  an  age  like  ours. 
Temper,  politics,  religion,  the  interests  of  rival 
poets,  or  rival  publishers — a  thousand  influ- 
ences, sometimes  recognised,  and  sometimes 
oDly  felt-*decide  the  sentence  on  imaginations 


the  most  divine.  The  very  trade  of  the  erilie 
himself— the  necessity  of  his  being  witty,  or 
brilliant,  or  sarcastic,  for  his  own  sake— is 
sufllcient  to  disqualify  him  as  a  judge.  Sad 
thought ! — ^that  the  most  sensitive,  and  gentle, 
and  profound  of  human  beings,  should  be  de 
pendent  on  casual  caprice,  on  the  passions  ota 
bookseller,  or  on  the  necessities  of  a  period ! 
4.  It  may  be  perceived,  from  what  we  haT< 
already  written,  that  we  do  not  esteem  chticiso 
as  a  guide  more  than  as  a  censor,  ne  genera, 
effect  on  the  public  mind  is,  we  fear,  to  dis:d 
pate  and  weaken.  It  spoils  the  freshest  charm: 
even  of  the  poetry  which  it  praises.  It  destroys 
all  reverence  for  great  poets,  by  making  the 
world  think  of  them  as  a  species  of  culpnts 
who  are  to  plead  their  genius  as  an  excuse  for 
their  intrusion.  Time  has  been  when  the  poei 
himself — instead  of  submitting  his  works  to 
the  public  as  his  master— called  around  hin 
those  whom  he  thought  worthy  to  receive  his 
precepts,  and  pointed  out  to  them  the  diviDc 
lineaments,  which  he  felt  could  never  pehsh. 
They  regarded  him,  with  reverence,  as  most 
favoured  of  mortals.  They  delighted  to  sit  ii 
the  seat  of  the  disciple,  not  in  that  of  the 
scomer.  How  much  enjoyment  have  the  peo- 
ple lost  by  being  exalted  into  judges!  Tht 
ascent  of  literature  has  been  rendered  smooth 
and  easy,  but  its  rewards  are  proportiooably 
lessened  in  value.  With  how  holy  a  zeal  did 
the  aspirant  once  g^rd  himself  to  tread  the  oo- 
wom  path;  how  delectably  was  be  refreshed 
by  each  plant  of  green ;  how  intensdy  diJ  be 
enjoy  every  prospect,  from  the*  lone  and  em- 
bowered resting-places  of  his  journey !  Not, 
distinctions  are  levelled — the  zest  of  intelleo- 
tual  pleasures  is  taken  away ;  and  no  one  boor, 
like  that  of  Archimedes,  ever  repays  a  life  of 
toil.  The  appetite,  satiated  with  luxuries  cheaply 
acquired,  requires  new  stimulants— even  criti* 
cism  palls — and  private  slander  must  be 
mingled  with  it  to  give  the  necessary  reli&h. 
Happily,  these  evils  will,  at  last,  work  out  their 
own  remedy.  Scorn,  of  all  human  emotions, 
leaves  the  frailest  monuments  behind  it  That 
light  which  now  seems  to  play  around  the 
weapons  of  periodical  criticism,  is  only  bke 
the  electrical  flame  which,  to  the  amazemcDt 
of  the  superstitious,  wreathes  the  sword  of  the 
Italian  soldier  on  the  approach  of  a  storm, 
vapourish  and  fleeting.  Those  mighty  poeu 
of  our  time — who  are  now  overcoming  ibe 
derision  of  the  critics-— will  be  immortaJ  wit- 
nesses of  their  shame.  These  will  lift  their 
heads,  *Mike  mountains  when  the  mists  ait 
rolled  away,"  imperishable  memorials  of  ihi 
true  genius  of  our  time,  to  the  most  dtstaci  s^ei 
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LiTTLB  did  the  authors  of  the  Spectator, 
ihe  Tattler,  and  the  Guardian,  think,  while 
gratifjing  the  simple  appetites  of  oar  fathers 
for  oar  periodical  literature,  how  great  would 
be  the  number,  and  how  extensive  the  influ- 
ence, of  their  successors  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
turj.  Little  did  they  know  that  they  were 
preparing  the  way  for  this  strange  era  in  the 
world  of  letters,  when  Reviews  and  Magazines 
supersede  the  necessity  of  research  or  thought 
— when  each  month  they  become  more  spirited, 
more  poignant,  and  more  exciting — and  on 
every  appearance  awaken  a  pleasing  crowd  of 
turbulent  sensations  in  authors,  contributors, 
and  the  few  who  belong  to  neither  of  these 
classes,  unknown  to  our  laborious  ancestors. 
Without  entering,  at  present,  into  the  inquiry 
whether  this  system  be,  on  the  whole,  as  bene- 
ficial as  it  is  lively,  we  will  just  lightly  glance 
at  the  chief  of  its  productions,  which  have 
such  varied  and  extensive  influences  fur  good 
or  for  evil. 

The  Edinburgh  Rtview — though  its  power  is 
now  on  the  wane — has  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
produced  a  deeper  and  more  extensive  impres- 
sion on  the  public  mind  than  any  other  work 
of  its  species.  It  has  two  distinct  characters — 
that  of  a  series  of  original  essays,  and  a  criti- 
cal exanaination  of  the  new  works  of  particular 
authors.  The  first  of  these  constitutes  its 
fairest  claim  to  honourable  distinction.  In  this 
point  of  view,  it  has  one  extraordinary  merit, 
that  instead  of  partially  illustrating  only  one 
set  of  doctrines,  it  contains  disquisitions  equally 
convincing  on  almost  all  sides  of  almost  all 
questions  of  literature  or  state  policy.  The 
^  bane  and  antidote**  are  frequently  lb  be  found 
In  the  ample  compass  of  its  volumes,  and  not 
an  frequently  from  the  same  pen.  Its  Essays 
on  Political  Economy  display  talents  of  a  very 
uncommon  order.  Their  writers  have  con- 
trived to  make  the  dryest  subjects  enchanting, 
and  the  lowest  and  most  debasing  theories 
beautifuL  Touched  by  them,  the  wretched 
logmas  of  Expediency  have  worn  the  air  of 
venerable  truths,  and  the  degrading  specula- 
tions of  Malthus  have  appeared  full  of  benevo- 
lence aiid  of  wisdom.  They  have  exerted  the 
oncommon  art,  while  working  up  a  sophism 
into  every  possible  form,  to  seem  as  though 
the/  had  boundless  store  of  reasons  to  spare — 
a  very  exuberance  of  proof-^which  the  clear- 
ness of  their  argument  rendered  it  unnecessary 
to  use.  The  celebrated  Editor  of  this  work, 
wiib  little  imagination — ^little  genuine  wit — and 
DO  clear  view  of  any  great  and  central  princi- 
ples of  criticism,  has  contrived  to  dazzle,  to 
astonish,  and  occasionally  to  delight,  multitudes 
of  readers,  and,  at  one  period,  to  hold  the  tem- 
porary fate  of  authors  at  his  wilU  His  quali- 
ties are  all  singularly  adapted  to  his  ofiice. 
Without  deep  feeling,  which  few  can  under- 
staod,  he  has  a  quick  sensibility  with  which 


all  sympathize ;  without  a  command  of  imagesi 
he  has  a  glittering  radiance  of  words  which 
the  most  superficial  may  admire ;  neither  too 
hard-hearted  always  to  refuse  his  admiration, 
nor  too  kindly  to  suppress  a  sneer,  he  has  been 
enabled  to  appear  most  witty,  most  wise,  and 
most  eloquent,  to  those  who  have  chosen  him 
for  their  oracle.  As  Reviewers,  who  have 
exercised  a  fearful  power  over  the  hearts  and 
the  destinies  of  young  aspirants  to  fame,  this 
gentleman,  and  his  varied  coadjutors,  have 
done  many  great  and  irreparable  wrongs. 
Their  very  motto,  "Judex  damnatur  cum  no- 
cens  absolvitur,"  applied  to  works  oflending 
only  by  their  want  of  genius,  asserted  a  ficti- 
tious crime  to  be  punished  by  a  voluntary 
tribunal.  It  implied  that  the  author  of  a  dull 
book  was  a  criminal,  whose  sensibilities  justice 
required  to  be  stretched  on  the  rack,  and  whose 
inmost  soul  it  was  a  sacred  duty  to  laderate  t 
They  even  carried  this  atrocious  absurdity 
farther — represented  youthful  poets  as  prima 
facie  guilty ;  "  swarming  with  a  vicious  fecun- 
dity, which  invited  and  required  destruction :" 
and  spoke  of  the  publication  of  verses  as  evi- 
dence, in  itself,  of  want  of  sense,  to  be  rebutted 
only  by  proofs  of  surpassing  genius.*  Thus 
the  sweetest  hopes  were  to  bi  rudely  broken — 
the  loveliest  visions  of  existence  were  to  be 
dissipated — the  most  ardent  and  most  innocent 
souls  were  to  be  wrung  with  unutterable  an- 
guish—and a  fearful  risk  incurred  of  crushing 
genius  too  mighty  for  sudden  development,  or 
of  changing  its  energies  into  poison — in  order 
that  the  public  might  be  secured  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  worthlessness  becoming  attractive, 
or  individuals  shielded  from  the  misery  of 
looking  into  a  work  which  would  not  tempt 
their  farther  perusal !  But  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view has  not  been  contented  with  deriding  the 
pretensions  of  honest,  but  ungiAed,  aspirants ; 
it  has  pursued  with  misrepresentation  and 
ridicule  the  loftiest  and  the  gentlest  spirits  of 
the  age,  and  has  prevented  the  world,  for  a 
little  season,  from  fecognising  and  enjoying 
their  genius.  One  of  their  earliest  numbers 
contained  an  elaborate  tissue  of  gross  derision 
on  that  delicate  production  of  feeling  and  of 
fancy-*-that  fresh  revival  of  the  old  English 
drama  in  all  its  antique  graces — ^that  piece  of 
natural  sweetness  and  of  wood-land  beauty*- 
the  tragedy  of  John  WoodviL  They  directed 
the  same  species  of  barbarous  ridicule  against 
the  tale  of  Criitabelj  trying  to  excite  laughter 
by  the  cheap  process  of  changing  the  names 
of  its  heroines  into  Lady  C.  and  Lady  G.,  and 
employing  the  easy  art  of  transmuting  its 
romantic  incidents  into  the  language  of  frivc 
Ions  life,  to  destroy  the  fame  of  its  most  pro- 
found and  imaginative  author.  The  mode  ox 
criticism  adopted  on  this  occasion  might,  it  i> 
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»bvious,  be  used  with  equal  success,  to  give 
to  the  purest  and  loAiest  of  works  a  ludicrous 
air.  But  tlie  mightiest  ofience  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  is  the  wilful  injustice  which  it 
has  done  to  Wordsworth,  or  rather  to  the  mul- 
titude whom  it  has  debarred  from  the  noblest 
stock  of  intellectual  delights  to  be  found  in 
modern  poetry,  by  the  misrepresentation  and 
the  scorn  which  it  has  poured  on  his  effusions. 
It  would  require  a  far  longer  essay  than  this  to 
expose  all  the  arts  (for  artt  they  hare  been) 
which  the  Review  has  employed  to  depi]?ciate 
this  holiest  of  living  bards.  To  effect  this 
malignant  design,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and 
Bouthey,  have  been  constantly  represented  as 
forming  one  perverse  school  or  band  of  inno- 
vators— though  there  are  perhaps  no  poets 
whose  whole  style  and  train  of  thought  more 
essentially  differ.  To  the  same  end,  a  few 
peculiar  expressions — a  few  attempts  at  sim- 
plicity of  expression  on  simple  themes — a  few 
extreme  instances  of  naked  language,  which 
the  fashionable  gaudiness  of  poetry  had  incited 
— were  dwelt  on  as  exhibiting  the  poet's  intel- 
lectual character,  while  passages  of  the  purest 
and  most  majestic  beauty,  of  the  deepest  pathos, 
and  of  the  noblest  music,  were  regarded  as 
unworthy  even  to  mitigate  the  critic's  scorn. 
To  this  end,  Southey — who,  with  all  his  rich 
and  varied  accomplishments,  has  comparative- 
ly but  a  small  portion  of  Wordsworth's  genius 
— ^and  whose  **  wild  and  wondrous  lays"  are 
the  very  antithesis  to  Wordsworth's  intense 
musings  on  humanity,  and  new  consecrations 
of  familiar  things— was  represented  as  redeem- 
ing the  school  which  his  mightier  friend  de- 
graded. To  this  end,  even  Wilson— one  who 
had  delighted  to  sit  humbly  at  the  feet  of 
Wordsworth,  and  who  derived  his  choicest  in- 
spirations from  him — ^was  praised  as  shedding 
tmwonted  lustre  over  the  barrenness  of  his 
master.  But  why  multiply  examples  1  Why 
attempt  minutely  to  expose  critics,  who  in 
'*  thoughts  which  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears" 
can  find  matter  only  for  jesting — ^who  speak  of 
the  high,  imaginative  conclusion  of  the  White 
Doe  of  Rylston  as  a  fine  compliment  of  which 
they  do  not  know  the  meaning — and  who  begin 
a  long  and  laborious  article  on  the  noblest 
philosophical  poem  in  the  world  with — "  Thit 
will  never  dof* 

The  Qaarterly  Review,  inferior  to  the  Edin- 
burgh in  its  mode  of  treating  matters  of  mere 
reason^-and  destitute  of  that  glittering  elo- 
quence of  which  Mr.  Jeffrey  has  been  so  lavish 
— is  far  superior  to  it  in  its  tone  of  sentiment, 
taste,  and  morals.  It  has  often  given  intima- 
tions of  a  sense  that  there  are  *'  more  things 
in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in 
the  philosophy"  of  the  Northern  Reviewers. 
.  has  not  regarded  the  wealth  of  nations  as 
•very  thing,  and  the  happiness  of  nations  as 
nothing — ^it  has  not  rested  all  the  foundations 
V  f  good  on  the  shifting  expediences  of  time — 
it  has  not  treated  human  nature  as  a  mere 
problem  for  critics  to  analyze  and  explain. 
Its  articles  on  travels  have  been  richly  tinged 
with  a  spirit  of  the  romantic.  Its  views  of 
religious  sectarianism — unlike  the  flippant  im- 
pieties of  its  rival — ^have  been  full  of  real 
kindliness  and  honest  sympathy     Its  disquisi- 


tions on  the  state  of  the  poor  have  been  uflcc 
replete  with  thoughts  **  informed  by  nobieoess,* 
and  rich  in  examples  of  lowly  virtue,  which 
have  had  power  to  make  the  heart  glow  with 
a  genial  warmth  which  Reviews  can  rarelj 
inspire. 

Its  attack  on  Lady  Morgan,  whatever  were 
the  merits  of  her  work,  was  one  of  the  coar^t 
insults  ever  offered  in  print  by  man  to  woman. 
But  perhaps  its  worst  piece  of  injustice  vu 
its  laborious  attempt  to  torture  and  rain  Mr. 
Keats,  a  poet,  then  of  extreme  yoath,  wbos* 
work  was  wholly  unobjectionable  in  its  tco* 
dencies,  and  whose  sole  offence  was  a  frieod- 
ship  for  one  of  the  objects  of  the  ReTtevcrs 
hatred,  and  his  courage  to  avow  it  We  can 
form  but  a  faint  idea  of  what  the  heart  cf  k 
young  poet  Is,  when  he  first  begins  to  exercise 
his  celestial  faculties — ^how  eager  and  trefflo- 
lous  are  his  hopes — ^how  strange  and  tomaltu- 
ous  are  his  joys — how  arduous  is  his  difficatry 
of  imbodying  his  rich  imaginings  in  mom! 
language — how  sensibly  alive  are  all  his  feel- 
ings to  the  touches  of  this  rough  world!  Yet 
we  can  guess  enough  of  these  to  estimate,  u 
some  degree,  the  enormity  of  a  cool  attack  on 
a  soul  so  delicately  strung — with  such  aspira- 
tions and  such  fears — ^in  the  banning  of  ib 
high  career.  Mr.  Keats — who  now  bappilj 
has  attained  the  vantage-ground  whence  be 
may  defy  9riticism — was  cruelly  or  wanionij 
held  up  to  ridicule  in  the  Quarterly  Reriev 
to  his  transitory  pain,  we  fear,  bat  to  the  lasting 
disgrace  of  his  traducer.  Shellej  has  \^> 
ground  of  complaining — ^for  he  who  attacks 
established  institutions  with  a  martyr's  spiri. 
must  not  be  surprised  if  he  is  visited  with  a 
martyr's  doom.  All  ridicule  of  Keats  was  an- 
provoked  insult  and  injury — an  attack  on  Shel- 
ley was  open  and  honest  warfare,  in  which 
there  is  nothing  to  censure  but  the  mode  :b 
which  it  was  conducted.  To  deprecate  hii 
principles — to  confute  his  reasonings-<o  ex- 
pose his  inconsistencies — to  picture  forth  Tin<)* 
ly  all  that  his  critics  believed  respecting  ^ 
tendencies  of  his  works— was  just  and  lavfol; 
but  to  give  currency  to  slanderous  stortes 
respecting  his  character,  and  above  all,  dark!; 
to  insinuate  guilt  which  they  forcbore  to  d^ 
velope,  was  unmanly,  and  could  only  serve  to 
injure  an  honourable  cause.  Scarcely  ^^ 
disgraceful  to  the  Review  is  the  late  elaborate 
piece  of  abuse  against  that  great  national  vori'i 
the  new  edition  of  Stephens's  Greek  ThesaomSj 
It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  itrtm 
articles  in  recent  numbers  of  the  Review  hiTt 
displayed  very  profound  knowledge  of  thein^ 
jects  treated,  and  a  deep  and  gentle  spirit  n 
criticism.  ^ 

The  Britith  Review  is,  both  in  evil  and  (o^ 
far  below  the  two  great  Quarterly  Joamaji. 
It  is,  however,  very  far  from  wanting  abiliij, 
and  as  it  lacks  the  gall  of  its  coniemporanes, 
and  speaks  in  the  tone  of  real  convicMB. 
though  we  do  not  subscribe  to  all  its  opm"*s. 
we  offer  it  our  best  wishes. 

The  Pamphleteer  is  a  work  of  very  mentonoflJ 
design.    Its  execution,  depending  less  on  IB 
voluntary  power  of  its  editor  than  that  of  any 
other  periodical  work,  is  necessarily  «n^«*" 
On  the  whole,  it  has  imbodied  a  great  numun 
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of  valnable  essays — which  giye  a  view  of 
diflerent  sides  of  important  questions,  like  the 
articles  of  the  Edinborgb,  but  without  the  alloy 
which  the  inconsistency  of  the  writers  of  the 
last  mingle  with  their  discussions.  It  has,  we 
believe,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  suggested 
ralaable  hints  to  the  legislature — especially  in 
its  view  of  the  effects  arising  from  the  punish- 
ment of  the  pillory — which,  although  somewhat 
vicious  and  extravagant  in  its  style,  set  the 
erils  of  that  exhibition  in  so  clear  a  light,  that 
it  was  shortly  after  abolished,  except  in  the 
instance  of  perjury. .  As  the  subject  had  not 
been  investigated  before,  and  the  abolition  fol- 
lowed so  speedily,  it  may  reasonably  be  pre- 
sumed that  this  essay  had  no  small  share  in 
terminating  an  infliction  in  which  the  people 
were,  at  once,  judges  and  executioners — all  the 
remains  of  virtue  were  too  often  extinguished 
— and  justice  perpetually  insulted  in  the  execu- 
tion of  its  own  sentences. 

The  Betnnptctivt  Review  is  a  bold  experiment 
in  these  times,  which  well  deserves  to  succeed, 
and  has  already  attained  far  more  notice  than 
we  should  have  expected  to  follow  a  periodical 
work  which  relates  only  to  the  past.  To  unveil 
with  a  reverent  hand  the  treasures  of  other 
days — to  disclose  ties  of  sympathy  with  old 
time  which  else  were  hidden — to  make  us  feel 
that  beauty  and  truth  are  not  things  of  yester- 
day—-is  the  aim  of  no  mean  ambition,  in  which 
success  will  be  without  alloy,  and  failure  with- 
out disgrace.  There  is  an  air  of  youth  and 
inexperience  doubtless  about  some  of  the  arti- 
cles ;  but  can  any  thing  be  more  pleasing  than 
to  see  young  enthusiasm,  instead  of  dwelling 
on  the  gauds  of  the  **  ignorant  present,"  fondly 
cherishing  the  venerableness  of  old  time,  and 
reverently  listening  to  the  voices  of  ancestral 
wisdom  1  The  future  is  all  visionary  and  un- 
real— the  past  is  the  truly  grand,  and  substan- 
tial and  abiding.  The  airy  visions  of  hope 
vanish  as  we  proceed ;  but  nothing  can  deprive 
us  of  our  interest  in  that  which  has  been.  It 
is  good,  therefore,  to  have  one  periodical  work 
exclusively  devoted  to  "  auld  lang  syne."  It  is 
also  pleasant  to  have  one  which,  amidst  an 
age  whose  literature  is  **  rank  with  all  unkind- 
ness,"  is  nnafi*ected  by  party  or  prejudice,  which 
feeds  no  depraved  appetite,  which  ministers  to 
no  unworthy  passion,  but  breathes  one  tender 
and  harmonions  spirit  of  revering  love  for  the 
great  departed.  We  shall  rejoice,  therefore, 
to  see  this  work  "  rich  with  the  spoils  of  time," 
and  gradually  leading  even  the  mere  readers 
of  periodical  works,  to  feel  with  the  gentle 
author  of  that  divine  sonnet,  written  in  a  blank 
leaf  of  Dugdale*s  Monasticon  :-— 

••  Sol  har»h  nor  ragged  arc  the  winding  ways 
Of  boar  antiquity,  out  strewn  with  flowers." 

These,  we  believe,  are  all  the  larger  periodi- 
cal works  of  celebrity  not  devoted  to  merely 
scientific  purposes.  Of  the  lesser  Reviews, 
the  Monthly,  as  the  oldest,  claims  the  first  no- 
tice ;  thongh  we  cannot  say  muqh  in  its  praise. 
A  lingular  infelicity  has  attended  many  of  its 
censures.  To  most  of  those  who  have  con- 
duced to  the  revival  of  poetry  it  has  opposed 
its  jeers  and  its  mockeries.  Cowper,  who  first 
restored  **  free  nature's  grace"  to  our  pictures 


of  rural  scenery — whose  timid  and  delicate 
soul  shrunk  from  the  slighest  encounter  with 
the  world — whose  very  satire  breathed  gentle- 
ness and  good-will  to  all  his  fellows^-was 
agonized  by  its  unfeeling  scorn.  Kirke  White, 
another  spirit  almost  too  gentle  for  earth- 
painfully  struggling  by  his  poetical  efibrts  to 
secure  the  scanty  means  of  laborious  study, 
was  crushed  almost  to  earth  by  its  pitiable 
sentence,  and  his  brief  span  of  life  filled  with 
bitter  angui.^h.  This  Review  seems  about 
twenty  years  behind  the  spirit  of  the  times; 
and  this,  for  a  periodical  work,  is  fully  equal 
to  a  century  in  former  ages. 

Far  other  notice  does  the  Eclectic  Review 
require.  It  is,  indeed,  devoted  to  a  party;  and 
to  a  party  whose  opinions  are  not  very  favour- 
able to  genial  views  of  humanity,  or  to  deep 
admiration  of  human  genius.  But  not  all  the 
fiery  zeal  of  sectarianism  which  has  sometimes 
blazed  through  its  disquisitions — nor  all  the 
strait-laced  nicety  with  which  it  is  sometimes 
disposed  to  regard  earthly  enjoyments — nor  all 
the  gloom  which  its  spirit  of  Calvinism  sheds 
on  the  mightiest  efibrts  of  virtue— can  prevent 
us  from  feeling  the  awe-striking  influences  of 
honest  principle  —  of  hopes  which  are  not 
shaken  by  the  fluctuations  of  time— of  faith 
which  looks  to  '*  temples  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens."  The  Eclectic  Review, 
indeed,  in  its  earliest  numbers,  seemed  resolved 
to  oppose  the  spirit  of  its  religion  to  the  spirit 
of  intellect  and  humanity,  and  even  went  to 
the  fearful  excess  of  heaping  the  vilest  abuse 
on  Shakspaare,  and  of  hinting  that  his  soul 
was  mourning  in  the  torments  of  hell,  over 
the  evils  which  his  works  had  occasioned  in 
the  world.*    But  its  conductors  have  since 

*  This  marvelloiis  effbaion  of  bicotry  is  contained  in 
an  article  on  Twiss^s  Index  to  ShaJ^speare  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Review,  p.  75.  The  Reviewer  commences 
with  the  following  tremendous  sentence : — 

"  If  the  compiler  of  these  volumes  had  been  properly 
sensible  of  the  value  of  time^  and  the  relation  which  tha 
employment  of  it  bears  to  his  eternal  state,  we  should 
not  have  had  to  present  our  readers  with  the  pitiable 
spectacle  of  a  man  advanced  in  years  consoromg  the 
embers  of  vitality  in  making  a  complete  verbal  Index  to 
the  Plays  of  Shakspeare." 

After  acknowledging  the  genius  of  ShaksfMare,  the 
Reviewer  observes,  ^  He  has  neen  called,  and  justlv  too, 
the  '  Poet  of  Nature.'  A  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
religion  of  the  Bible  will  show  that  it  is  of  human  nature 
in  its  worst  shape,  deformed  by  the  basest  passions,  and 
agitated  by  the  most  vicious  propensities,  that  the  poet 
became  the  priest;  and  the  incense  offered  at  the  altar 
of  his  goddess  will  spread  its  poisonous  fumes  over  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,  till  the  memory  of  his  works  is 
extinct.  Thousands  of  unhappy  spirits,  and  thousands 
yet  to  increase  their  number,  wUl  everlastingly  look  back 
with  unutterable  anguish  on  the  nights  and  days  in  which 
the  plays  of  Shakspeare  ministered  to  their  guilty  de 
lights."  The  Reviewer  further  complains  of  the  inscrip* 
tion  on  Garrick's  tomb  (which  is  absurd  enough,  though 
on  far  different  grounds}— as  "  the  absurd  and  impiouj 
epitaph  upon  the  tablet  raised  to  one  ofthenrnertMe  ntaikn 
<lf  hi$  inmuritial^  ^*We  commiserate,'^  continues  the 
critic,  "  the  heart  of  the  man  who  can  read  the  following 
lines  without  indignation : — 

<  And  till  eternity,  with  power  sublime, 
Shall  mark  the  mortal  hour  of  hoary  u'rae, 
Shakspeare  and  Oarriek,  like  twin  stars,  shall  sninC; 
And  each  irradiate  with  a  beam  divine.' 

Par  nobiU/kiinim  !    Yonr  fjpme  tkaU  last  during  the  ero< 

Eire  of  vice  and  misery,  in  the  extension  of  vrhich  you 
ave  aettd  so  great  a  part !  We  moke  no  npolt^  for  our 
sentiments,  unfashionable  as  they  are.    Feeling  the  tm 
portance  of  the  condition  of  man  as  a  moral  agent,  ac 
countable  not  merely  for  the  direct  eflccts,  but  also  foi 
the  remotest  influence  of  his  actions,  tohiUtPt  txtn'ttu  i^« 
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ahangeJ,  cr  have  grown  wiser.  Their  Reviews 
cf  poetry  have  been,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  in 
the  purest  and  the  gentlest  spirit  of  any  which 
have  been  written  in  this  age  of  criticism. 
Without  resigning  their  doctrines,  they  have 
softened  and  humanized  those  who  profess 
them,  and  have  made  their  system  of  religion 
look  smilingly,  while  they  have  striven  to  pre- 
serve it  unspotted  from  the  world.  If  occa- 
sionally they  introduce  their  pious  feelings 
where  we  regard  them  as  misplaced,  we  may 
smile,  but  not  in  scorn.*  Their  zeal  is  better 
than  heartless  indifference — ^their  honest  de- 
nunciations are  not  like  the  sneers  of  envy  or 
the  heartless  jests  which  a  mere  desire  of  ap- 
plause inspires.  It  is  something  to  have  real 
principle  in  times  like  these — a  sense  of  things 
beyond  our  frail  nature— even  where  the  feeling 
of  the  eternal  is  saddened  by  too  harsh  and 
exclusive  views  of  God,  and  of  his  children : 
for,  as  observed  by  one  of  our  old  poets. 


^  Unless  above  himself  he  can 

End  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man  !"t 

The  Britiih  Critic  is  a  highly  respectable 
work,  which  does  not  require  our  praise,  or 
offer  any  marks  for  our  censure.  It  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
church  and  of  her  nunisters.  It  has  sometimes 
shown  a  little  sourness  in  its  controversial 
discussions — but  this  is  very  different,  indeed, 
from  using  cold  sneers  against  unopposing 
authors.  Its  articles  of  criticism  on  poetry — 
if  not  adorned  by  any  singular  felicity  of  ex* 
pression-— have  often  been,  of  late,  at  once 
clear-sighted  and  gentle. 

The  Edinburgh  Monthly  Beview  is,  on  the 
whole,  one  of  the  ablest  and  fairest  of  the 
Monthly  Reviews,  though  somewhat  dispro* 
portionably  filled  with  disquisitions  on  matters 
of  state  policy. 

Few  literary  changes  within  the  late  change- 
ful years  have  been  more  remarkable  than  the 
alteration  in  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  maga- 
zines. Time  was  when  their  modest  ambition 
reached  only  to  the  reputation  of  being  the 
**  abstracts  and  brief  chronicles**  of  passing 
events — when  they  were  well  pleased  to  afford 
vent  to  the  sighs  of  a  poetical  lover,  or  to  give 
light  fluttering  for  a  month  to  an  epigram  on  a 
lady's  fan — when  a  circumstantial  account  of 

fuinus.  tee  cannot  but  tkuddtr  at  tkt  ttaf  <^  thoH  who  havt 
opened  fountains  qf  wwurity  at  whiehfashion  louts  its  sue- 
eesnvt  generations  greeaiiy  to  tfn'nJ;."— mere i fill  Heaven ! 

*  We  will  give  an  instance  of  this— with  a  view  to 
exhibit  the  peculiarities  into  which  exclusive  feelings 
lead ;  for  observation,  not  for  derision.  In  a  very  beau- 
liAil  article  on  Wordsworth's  Excursion,  the  critic 
notices  a  stanza,  among  several,  on  the  death  of  Fox, 
where  the  poet— evidently  not  referring  to  the  qnestions 
of  immortality  and  judgment,  bat  to  the  deprivations 
sustained  by  the  world  in  the  loss  of  the  objects  of  its 
admiratioo— exclaims, 

"  A  power  is  passing  from  the  earth 

To  breathless  nature's  vast  abyss ; 
But  when  the  mighty  pass  away, 

What  is  it  more  than  this. 
That  man,  who  is  ftom  God  sent  ibrth, 

Doth  yet  to  God  return  ? 
Such  ebb  and  flow  will  ever  be, 

Then  wherefore  ahall  we  mourn  V* 

On  which  the  Reviewer  observes;  "The  question  in 
the  last  two  lines  needs  no  answer :  to  that  in  the  four 
preceding  ones  we  must  reply  distinctly, '  It  is  appointed 
lr>  men  once  to  die,  but  a/)  r  this  the  judomxst.'" — Hcb. 
X.  V,  87. 

t  DanieL 


a  murder,  or  an  authentic  descriptioa  of  i 
birth-day  dress,  or  the  nice  developmeot  of  a 
family  receipt  communicated,  in  their  ptges, 
to  maiden  ladies  of  a  certain  age  an  ineakoU* 
ble  pleasure— and  when  the  learned  deeipber- 
ing  of  an  inscription  on  some  mstj  coin  nt- 
ficed  to  give  them  a  venerableness  in  the  ejts 
of  the  old.  If  they,  then,  ever  aspired  to  criti- 
cism, it  was  in  mere  kindness— to  give  a 
friendly  greeting  to  the  young  adventarer,  ud 
afford  him  a  taste  of  unmingled  pleasare  at 
the  entrance  of  his  perilous  jonrney.  Now 
they  are  full  of  wit,  satire,  and  pungent  remrk 
— touching  familiarly  on  the  profoondestqw* 
tions  of  philosophy  as  on  the  lightest  nrieties 
of  manners— sometimes  overthrowing  a  spim 
with  a  joke,  and  destroying  a  repuutioo  in  the 
best  humour  in  the  wori£  One  magazijie- 
the  (?<n</leman'»— «Llmost  alone  retains  "the 
homely  beauty  of  the  good  old  cause,"  in  pris- 
tine simplicity  of  st^le.  This  penodicai  work 
is  worthy  of  its  title.  Its  veiy  dnlness  is 
agreeable  to  us.  It  is  as  destimte  of  sprigbili- 
ness  and  of  gall  as  inthefirstof  its  jean.  Itsu- 
tiquarian  disquisitions  are  very  pleasant,  girio; 
us  the  feeling  of  sentiment  without  seeming  w 
obtrude  it  on  us,  or  to  be  designed  for  a  du«- 
play  of  the  peculiar  sensibility  of  their  aatboi^ 
we  would  not  on  any  account  lose  theTeterai 
Mr.  Urban — though  he  will  not,  of  course,  sof- 
fice  as  a  substitute  for  his  jnveiiilecompetiun 
— ^but  we  heartily  wish  that  he  may  go  flonmb- 
ing  on  in  his  green  old  age  and  honest  seiP 
complacency,  to  tell  old  stories,  and  reoindos 
of  old  times,  undisturbed  by  his  gamesoac 
and  ambitious  progeny ! 

Yet  we  must  turn  from  his  gentle  work  v 
gaze  on  the  bright  Aurora  Borealis,  the  b(t 
and  ever-varying  Northern  Light— Bia(i«w^» 
Magazine.  We  remember  no  work  of  vhicli 
so  much  might  be  truly  said,  both  in  ctnsvt 
and  in  eulogy — no  work,  at  some  times  so 
profound,  and  at  others  so  trifling—ooe  so- 
ment  so  instinct  with  noble  indignation,  th« 
next  so  pitifully  falling  into  the  errors  it  hac 
denounced — ^in  one  page  breathing  the  deep^> 
and  the  kindliest  spirit  of  criticism,  in  another 
condescending  to  give  currency  to  the  lo»e>J 
calumnies.  The  air  of  young  life— the  e«b^ 
ranee  both  of  talent  and  of  animal  spirits- 
which  this  work  indicates,  will  excuse  dqc^ 
of  that  wantonness  which  evidently  arises froo 
the  fresh  spirit  of  hope  and  of  joy.  Bat  there 
are  some  of  its  excesses  which  notbin?  can 
palliate,  which  can  be  attributed  to  nothiDS 
but  malignant  passions,  or  to  the  baser  desut 
of  extending  its  sale.  Less  censurable,  w 
scarcely  less  productive  of  unpleasant  resell 
is  its  practice  of  dragging  the  peculiarities, tt< 
conversation,  and  domestic  habits  of  disOB* 
guished  individuals  into  public  view,  to  grai^'T 
a  diseased  curiosity  at  the  expense  oi  »» 
by  whom  its  authors  have  been  trusted.  m£» 
a  course,  if  largely  followed,  would  destroy  i  • 
that  is  private  and  social  in  life,"  and  leave  tf 
nothing  but  our  public  existence.  H''''.  !?.J^ 
the  joyous  intercourses  of  society  be  chiUJ 
and  the  free  unbosoming  of  the  soul  be  checwa. 
by  the  feeling  that  some  one  is  present  ^nc 
will  put  down  every  look,  and  word,  and  tone, 
in  a  note-book,  and  exhibit  them  to  fl>«  «'"' 
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mon  gaze !  If  the  en  shading  sanctities  of  life 
are  to  be  cut  away,  as  in  Peter's  Letters,  or  in 
the  Letters  from  the  Lakes— its  joys  will 
speedily  perish.  When  they  can  no  longer 
nestle  in  privacy,  they  will  wither.  We  can- 
not, however,  refuse  to  Blackwood's  contribu- 
tors the  praise  of  great  boldness  in  throwing 
away  the  external  dignities  of  literature,  and 
mingling  their  wit  and  eloquence  and  poetry 
with  the  familiarities  of  life,  with  an  ease 
which  nothing  but  the  consciousness  of  great 
and  genuine  talent  could  inspire  or  justify. 
Most  of  their  jests  have,  we  think,  been  carried 
a  little  too  far.  The  town  begins  to  sicken  of 
their  pugilistic  articles ;  to  nauseate  the  blended 
language  of  Olympus  and  St  Giles's ;  to  long 


for  inspiration  from  a  purer  spring  than  Bel 
sher's  tap;  and  to  desire  sight  of  Apollo  and 
the  Muses  in  a  brighter  ring  than  that  of 
Monlsey-hurst  We  ought  not  to  forget  the 
debt  which  we  owe  to  this  magazine  for  infu» 
ing  something  of  the  finest  and  profoundes 
spirit  of  the  German  winters  into  our  criticism, 
and  for  its  "  high  and  hearted"  eulogies  of  the 
greatest,  though  not  the  most  popular  of  our 
living  poets. 

We  have  thus  impartially,  we  think,  endea- 
voured to  perform  the  delicate  task  of  charac- 
terizing the  principal  contemporaries  and  rivals 
of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine; — of  which 
our  due  regard  to  the  Editor's  modesty  forbids 
us  to  speak. 
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How  charming  Is  divine  Philosophy ! 

Not  harsh  nor  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppoM, 

Bui  musical  as  is  ApoUo^s  lute !— AIxltdn. 

Blessings  be  on  him  and  inunortal  praise. 

Who  gave  us  nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares, 

The  Poet  who  on  earth  hath  made  us  heirs 

Of  truth  and  pure  delight  by  heavenly  lays!— Woboswoixh. 


OvB  readers  will  be  disappointed  if  they  ex- 
pect to  find  in  this  article  any  of  the  usual 
flippancies  of  criticism.  Were  we  accustom- 
ed to  employ  them,  its  subject  would  nlterly 
confound  us.  Strange  is  their  infatuation 
who  can  fancy  that  the  merits  of  a  great  poet 
are  tubjteted  to  their  decision,  and  that  they 
have  any  authority  to  pass  judicial  censures, 
or  confer  beneficent  praises,  on  one  of  the  di- 
vinest  of  intellects !  We  shall  attempt  to  set 
forth  the  peculiar  immunities  and  triumphs  of 
Wordsworth's  genius,  not  as  critics,  but  as 
disciples.  To  him  our  eulogy  is  nothing.  But 
we  woald  fain  induce  our  readers  to  follow  us 
"where  we  have  garnered  up  our  hearts,''  and 
would  endeavour  to  remove  those  influences 
by  which  malignity  and  prejudice  have  striven 
to  deter  them  from  seeking  some  of  the  holiest 
of  those  living  springs  of  delight  which  poets 
have  opened  for  their  species. 

A  minute  discussion  of  Wordsworth's  tysttm 
will  not  be  necessary  to  our  design.  It  is 
manifestly  absurd  to  refer  to  it  as  a  test  of  his 
poetical  genius.  When  an  author  has  given 
numerous  creations  to  the  world,  he  has  fur- 
nished positive  evidence  of  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  his  powers,  which  must  preclude  the 
liecessity  of  deducing  an  opinion  of  them  from 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  his  theories.  One 
Dobie  imagination— -one  profound  and  afiect- 


ing  sentiment— or,  one  new  gleam  cast  on  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  soul,  is  more  than  a 
sufficient  compensation  for  a  thousand  critical 
errors.  Fal^e  doctrines  of  taste  can  endure 
only  for  a  little  season,  but  the  productions  of 
genius  are  "for  all  time."  Its  discoveries 
cannot  be  lost— its  images  will  not  perish— 
its  most  delicate  influences  cannot  be  dissi- 
pated by  the  changes  of  times  and  of  seasons. 
It  may  be  a  curious  and  interesting  question, 
whether  a  poet  laboriously  builds  up  his  fame 
with  purpose  and  judgment,  or,  as  has  most 
falsely  been  said  of  Shakspeare,  "  grows  im- 
mortal in  his  own  despite  ;*'  but  it  cannot  af- 
fect bis  highest  claims  to  the  gratitude  and 
admiration  of  the  world.  If  Milton  preferred 
Paradise  Regained  to  Paradise  Lost,  does  that 
strange  mistake  detract  from  our  revering 
love!  What  woald  be  our  feeling  towards 
critics,  who  should  venture  to  allude  to  it  as 
a  proof  that  his  works  were  unworthy  of  pe* 
rusal,  and  decline  an  examination  of  those 
works  themselves  on  the  ground  that  his  per- 
verse taste  sufficiently  proved  his  want  of 
genius!  Yet  this  is  the  mode  by  which  po- 
pular Reviewers  have  attempted  to  depreciate 
Wordsworth — they  have  argued  from  his  theo- 
ries to  his  poetry,  instead  of  examining  the 
poetry  itself— as  if  their  reasoning  was  bettef 
than  the  fact  in  question,  or  as  if  one  eternal 
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tioage  set  up  in  thtf  stateliest  region  of  poesy, 
had  not  yalue  to  outweigh  all  the  truths  of 
criticism,  or  to  atone  for  all  its  errors  t 

Not  only  have  Wordsworth's  merits  been 
improperly  rested  on  his  system,  but  that 
system  itself  has  been  misrepresented  with 
no  common  baseness.  From  some  of  the 
attacks  directed  against  it,  a  reader  might 
infer  thai  it  recommended  the  choice  of  the 
meanest  subjects,  and  their  treatment  in  the 
meanest  way ;  and  that  it  not  only  represented 
poetry  as  fitly  employed  on  things  in  them* 
selves  low  and  trivial,  but  that  it  forbade  the 
clustering  and  delicate  fancies  about  them,  or 
the  shedding  on  them  any  reconciling  and 
soften iog  lustre.  Multitudes,  indeed,  have 
wondered  as  they  read,  not  only  that  any  per- 
sons should  be  deluded  by  its  perverse  insi- 
pidities, but  that  critics  should  waste  their  ridi* 
cule  on  an  author  who  resigned  at  once  all 
pretensions  to  the  poetic  art.  In  reality,  this 
calumniated  system  has  only  reference  to  the 
diction,  and  to  the  subjects  of  poetry.  It  has 
merely  taught,  that  the  dictum  of  poetry  is  not 
different  from  that  of  prose,  and  suggested 
that  themes  hitherto  little  dwelt  on,  were  not 
unsuited  to  the  bard*s  divinest  uses.  Let  us 
briefly  examine  what  ground  of  oflfence  there 
is  in  the  assertion  or  application  of  these 
positions. 

Some  have  supposed  that  by  rejecting  a 
diction  as  peculiar  to  poetry,  Wordsworth 
denied  to  it  those  qualities  which  are  its  es- 
sence, and  those  '*  harmonious  numbers" 
which  its  thoughts  "  voluntarily  move."  Were 
his  language  equivocal,  which  it  is  not,  the 
slightest  glance  at  his  works  would  show  that 
he  could  have  no  design  to  exclude  from  it  the 
stateliest  imaginings,  the  most  felicitous  allu- 
sions, or  the  choicest  and  most  varied  music. 
He  objected  only  to  a  peculiar  phraseology — 
a  certain  hacknied  strain  of  inversion — which 
had  been  set  up  as  distinguishing  poetry  from 
prose,  and  which,  he  contended,  was  equally 
false  in  either.  What  is  there  of  pernicious 
heresy  in  this,  unless  we  make  the  craHy 
politician's  doctrine,  that  speech  was  given 
to  man  to  conceal  his  thoughts,  the  great 
principle  of  poetry!  If  words  are  fitly  com- 
bined only  to  convey  ideas  to  the  mind,  each 
word  having  a  fixed  meaning  in  itself,  no  dif- 
ferent mode  of  collocation  can  be  requisite 
when  the  noblest  sentiment  is  to  be  imbodied, 
from  that  which  is  proper  when  the  dry  est 
fact  is  to  be  asserted.  Each  term  employed 
by  a  poet  has  as  determinate  an  ofiice — as 
clearly  means  one  thing  as  distinguished  from 
all  others — as  a  mathematician's  scientific 
phrases.  If  a  poet  wishes  lucidly  to  convey 
a  grand  picture  to  the  mind,  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  he  should  resort  to  another  mode 
of  speech  than  that  which  he  would  employ 
in  delivering  the  plainest  narrative.  He  will, 
uf  course,  use  other  and  probably  more  beau- 
tiful word«,  because  they  properly  belong  to 
iiis  subject;  but  he  will  not  use  any  different 
order  in  their  arrangement,  because  in  both 
oases  his  immediate  object  is  the  same — the 
clear  communication  of  his  own  idea  to  the 
mind  of  his  reader.  And  this  is  true  not  only 
of  the  chief  object  of  the  passage,  but  of  every 


hinted  allusion,  or  nice  shade  of  feeling,  which 
may  adorn  it.  If  by  "poetic  diction'*  is  in- 
tended the  vivid  expression  of  poetic  thooghis, 
to  annihilate  it,  is  to  annihilate  poetry;  bat 
if  it  means  certain  ornamental  phrases  ud 
forms  of  language  not  necessary  to  snch  ex- 
pression, it  is,  at  best,  but  a  splendid  error. 
Felicity  of  language  can  never  be  other  than 
the  distinct  expression  of  felicitous  thovgbL 
The  only  art  of  diction  in  poetry,  as  in  prose, 
is  the  nice  bodying  forth  of  each  delicaie  vi- 
bration of  the  feelings,  and  each  sod  shade  of 
the  images,  in  words  which  at  once  make  as 
conscious  of  their  most  transient  beanij.  At 
all  events,  there  was  surely  no  offence  in  a 
individual  s  rejecting  the  aid  of  a  style  regard- 
ed as  poetic,  and  relying  for  his  fame  on  the 
naked  majesty  of  his  conceptions.  The  tri- 
umph is  more  signal  when  the  Poet  oses 
language  as  a  mirror,  clear,  and  itself  iorisi- 
ble,  to  reflect  his  creations  in  their  natire 
hues, — than  when  he  employs  it  as  a  staioed 
and  fallacious  medium  to  exhibit  its  ova  va- 
rieties of  tint,  and  to  show  the  objects  rbica 
it  partially  reveals  in  its  own  prismatic 
colouring. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  subjects  of  Wordf- 
worth's  poetry  are  not  in  themselves  so  lofty 
as  those  which  his  noblest  predecessors  bare 
chosen.  If  this  be  true,  and  he  has  yet  sac- 
ceeded  in  discovering  within  them  poetical 
affinities,  or  in  shedding  on  them  a  nev  con- 
secration, he  does  not  surely  deserve  ill  of  bis 
species.  He  has  left  all  our  old  objects  of 
veneration  uninjured,  and  has  enabled  as  u 
recognise  new  ones  in  the  peaceful  aod  h- 
miliar  courses  of  our  being.  The  qoestion  is 
not  whether  there  are  more  august  theojes 
than  those  which  he  has  treated,  but  whether 
these  last  have  any  interest,  as  seen  io  tht 
light  which  he  has  cast  around  them.  Uihtf 
have,  the  benefits  which  he  has  conferred  oa 
humanity  are  more  signal,  and  the  triuo)p^ 
of  his  own  powers  is  more  undivided  aad 
more  pure,  than  if  he  had  treated  on  subjects 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  revere. 
We  are  more  indebted  to  one  who  opens  to 
us  a  new  and  secluded  pathway  in  therefioas 
of  fantasy  with  its  own  verdant  ineqoaliti» 
and  delicate  overshadings  of  foliage,  than  u 
he  had  stepped  majestically  in  the  broad  and 
beaten  highway  to  swell  the  triufflpbant  frc^ 
cession  of  laurelled  bards.  Is  it  matter  d 
accusation  that  a  poet  has  opened  visionsoJ 
glory  about  the  ordinary  walks  of  life-f»* 
he  has  linked  holiest  associations  to  tbiafs 
which  hitherto  have  been  regarded  vithoot 
emotion — that  he  has  made  beauty  **8  5iDip» 
product  of  the  common  day  1"  Shall  he  - 
denied  the  poetic  faculty,  who,  without  the  l^ 
tractions  of  story— without  the  blandishmeai? 
of  diction— without  even  the  aid  of  those  as- 
sociations which  have  eflcrusied  tbemselws 
around  the  oldest  themes  of  the  poet,  has  *<"' 
many  years  excited  the  animosities  of  th« 
most  popular  critics,  and  mingled  the  M« 
and  admiration  of  his  genius  with  the  I*- 
blood  of  hearts  neither  unreflecting  nor  ob- 
sentle  t 

But  most  of  the  subjects  of  Mr.  Wordsvorib. 
though  not  arrayed  in  any  adventitious  poap* 
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have  a  real  and  innate  grandear.  True  it  is, 
that  he  moves  not  among  the  regalities,  but 
among  the  humanities  of  his  art.  True  it  is, 
that  his  poetrv  does  not  ''make  its  bed  and 
procreant  cradle**  in  the  ''jutting,  frieze,  cor- 
nice, or  architrave*'  of  the  gloriops  edifices  of 
homan  power.  The  universe,  in  its  naked 
majesty,  and  man  in  the  plain  dignity  of  his 
nature,  are  his  favourite  themes.  And  is  there 
no  might,  no  gbry,  no  sanctity  in  these? 
Earth  has  her  own  venerablenesses — her  awful 
forests,  which  have  darkened  her  hills  for 
ages  with  tremendous  gloom ;  her  mysterious 
springs  pouring  out  everlasting  waters  from 
unsearchable  recesses;  her  wrecks  of  ele- 
mental contests ;  her  jagged  rocks,  monumental 
of  an  earlier  world.  The  lowliest  of  her 
beauties  has  an  antiquity  beyond  t^at  of  the 
pyramids.  The  evening  breeze  has  the  old 
sweetness  which  it  shed  over  the  fields  of  Ca- 
naan, when  Isaac  went  out  to  meditate.  The 
Nile  swells  wiih  its  rich  waters  towards  the 
bulrushes  of  Egypt,  as  when  the  infant  Moses 
nestled  among  them,  watched  by  the  sisterly 
love  of  Miriam.  Zion's  hill  has  not  passed 
away  with  its  temple,  nor  lost  its  sanctity 
amidst  the  tumultuous  changes  around  it,  nor 
even  by  the  accomplishment  of  that  awful 
religion  of  types  and  symbols  which  onee  was 
enthroned  on  its  steeps.  The  sun  to  which  the 
poet  turns  his  eye  is  the  same  which  shone 
over  Thermopylee ;  and  the  wind  to  which  he 
listens  swept  over  Salamis,  and  scattered  the 
armaments  of  Xerxes.  Is  a  poet  utterly  de- 
prived of  fitting  themes,  to  whom  ocean,  earth, 
and  sky,  are  open — who  has  an  eye  for  the 
most  evanescent  of  nature's  hues,  and  the 
most  ethereal  of  her  graces— who  can  "  live  in 
the  rainbow  and  play  in  the  plighted  clouds," 
or  send  into  our  hearts  the  awful  loneliness  of 
regions  "consecrate  to  eldest  timeV  Is  there 
nothing  in  man,  considered  abstractedly  from 
the  distinctions  of  this  world — nothing  in  a 
being  who  is  in  the  infancy  of  an  immortal 
life — who  is  lackeyed  by  "a  thousand  liveried 
angels" — ^who  is  even  "  splendid  in  ashes  and 
pompous  in  the  grave" — to  awaken  ideas  of 
permanence,  solemnity,  and  grandeur?  Are 
there  no  themes  sufficiently  exalted  for  poetry 
in  the  midst  of  death  and  of  life — in  the  desires 
and  hopes  which  have  their  resting-place  near 
the  throne  of  the  Eternal — in  affections,  strange 
and  wondrous  in  their  working,  and  uncon- 
querable by  time,  or  anguish,  or  destiny? 
How  little,  comparatively,  of  allusion  is  there 
even  in  Shakspeare,  whose  genius  will  not  be 
regarded  as  rigid  or  austere,  to  other  venera- 
blenesses than  those  of  the  creation,  and  to 
qualities  less  common  than  the  human  heart! 
The  very  luxuries  which  surround  his  lovers 
— ^the  pensive  sweetnesses  which  steal  away 
the  sting  from  his  saddest  eatastrophies-^are 
drawn  from  man's  iftiiversal  immunities,  and 
the  eldest  sympathies  of  the  universe.  The 
divinity  which  "hedges  his  kings"  is  only 
bamani^s  finer  essence.  Even  his  Lear  is 
g^real  only  in  intellectual  might  and  in  the  ter- 
rible strangeness  of  his  afflictions.  While  in- 
vested with  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  his 
station,  he  is  fro  ward,  impatient,  thankless — 
less  than  a  child  in  his  liberality  and  in  his 
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resentments;  but  when  he  is  cast  abroad  to 
seek  a  lodging  with  the  owl,  and  to  endure  the 
fury  of  the  elements,  and  is  only  a  poor  and 
despised  old  man,  the  exterior  crust  which  a 
life  of  prosperity  had  hardened  over  his  soul 
is  broken  up  by  the  violence  of  his  sorrows, 
his  powers  expand  within  his  worn  and  wasted 
frame,  his  spirit  awakens  in  its  long-forgotten 
strength,  and  even  in  the  wanderings  of  dis- 
traction gives  hints-  of  the  profoundest  philoso- 
phy, and  manifests  a  real  kindliness  of  nature 
—a  sweet  and  most  affecting  courtesy— of 
which  there  was  no  vestige  in  the  days  of  his 
pride.  The  regality  of  Richard  lies  not  in 
"  compliment  extern" — the  philosophy  of  Ham- 
let has  a  princeliness  above  that  of  his  rank 
— and  the  beauties  of  Imogen  are  shed  into 
her  soul  only  by  the  sclectest  influences  of 
creation. 

The  objects  Tihich  have  been  usually  re- 
garded as  the  most  poetical,  derive  from  the 
soul  itself  the  far  larger  share  of  their  poetical 
qualities.  All  their  power  to  elevate,  to  delight, 
or  to  awe  us,  which  does  not  arise  from  mere 
form,  colour,  and  proportion^  is  manifestly 
drawn  from  the  instincts  common  to  the  spe- 
cies. The  affections  have  first  consecrated  all 
that  they  revere.  "  Cornice,  frieze,  jutting,  or 
architrave,"  are  fit  nestling-places  for  poetry, 
chiefly  as  they  are  the  symbols  of  feelings  of 
grandeur  and  duration  in  the  hearts  of  the  be- 
holders. A  poet,  then,  who  seeks  at  once  for 
beauty  and  sublimity  in  their  native  home  of 
the  human  soul — who  resolves  **non  settari 
rivuht  sed  petere  fontes'* — can  hardly  be  accused 
with  justice  of  rejecting  the  themes  most 
worthy  of  a  bard.  His  office  is,  indeed,  more 
arduous  than  if  he  selected  those  subjects 
about  which  hallowing  associations  have  long 
clustered,  and  which  other  poets  have  already 
rendered  sacred.  But  if  he  can  discover  new 
depths  of  affec^on  in  the  soul— or  throw  new 
tinges  of  loveliness  on  objects  hitherto  com- 
mon, he  ought  not  to  be  despised  in  proportion, 
to  the  severity  of  the  work,  and  the  absence 
of  extrinsic  aid !  Wordsworth's  persons  are 
not  invested  with  antique  robes,  nor  clad  in  the 
symbols  of  worldly  pomp,  but  they  are  "  ap- 
parelled in  celestial  light."  By  his  power 
"the  bare  earth  and  mountains  bare  are 
covered  with  an  imaginative  radiance  more 
holy  than  that  which  old  Greek  poets  shed 
over  Olympus.  The  world,  as  consecrated  by 
his  poetic  wisdom,  is  an  enchanted  scene- 
redolent  with  sweet  humanity,  and  vocal  with 
"  echoes  from  beyond  the  grave." 

We  shall  now  attempt  to  express  the  reasons  - 
for  our  belief  in  Wordsworth  s  genius,  by  first 
giving  a  few  illustrations  of  his  chief  faculties, 
and  then  considering  them  in  their  application 
to  the  uses  of  philosophical  poetry. 

We  allude  first  to  the  descriptive  faculty, 
because,  though  not  the  least  popular,  it  is  the 
lowest  which  Wordsworth  possesses.  He 
shares  it  with  many  others,  though  few,  we 
think,  enjoy  it  in  so  eminent  a  degree.  It  is 
difficult,  indeed,  to  select  passages  from  his 
works  which  are  merely  descriptive ;  but  those 
which  approach  nearest  to  portraiture,  amd 
are  least  imbued  with  fantasy,  are  master- 
pieces in  their  kind.    Take,  for  example,  th^ 
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following  picture  of  masses  of  vapour  reced- 
ing among  the  steeps  and  summits  of  the 
mountains,  after  a  storm,  beneath  an  azure 
sky ;  the  earlier  part  of  which  seem  almost 
like  another  glimpse  of  Milton's  heaven ;  and 
the  conclusion  of  which  impresses  us  solemnly 
with  the  most  awful  visions  of  Hebrew  pro- 
phecy : 


-^'Aitep, 


A  single  step  whkh  Areed  ma  from  the  •kirts 

Of  the  blind  Yftpour,  open'd  to  my  Tiew 

Glory  beyond  aH  glory  evor  feeii 

By  waking  sense  or  by  the  dreaming  eoal— • 

The  appearance  instantaneoualy  diedosedy 

Was  of  a  mighty  city— boldly  say 

A  wilderness  of  building)  sinking  fhr 

And  self-withdrawn  Into  a  wondrous  depth 

Far  sinking  into  splendour— without  end  I 

Fabric  it  seemed  of  diamond  and  of  gold. 

With  alabaster  domes  and  silver  spires ; 

And  blazing  terrace  upon  terrace  high 

Uplifted :  here  serene  pavUiona  bright 

In  arenues  disposed  i  there  towers  begirt 

With  battlements  that  on  their  restless  fronts 

Bore  stars,  illumination  of  all  gems ! 

O  'twas  an  unimaginable  sight ; 

Clouds,  mists,  streams,  watery  rocks,  and  emerald  turf. 

Clouds  of  all  tincture,  rocks  and  sapphire  sky. 

Contused,  commingled,  mutually  inflamed. 

Molten  together,  and  composing  thus. 

Each  lost  in  eacli,  that  marrellous  array 

Of  temple,  palace,  citadel,  and  huge 

Fantaslk  pomp  of  structure  without  name* 

In  fleecy  folds  voluminous  enwrapp'd. 

Right  in  the  midst,  where  interspace  appcar'd 

t>f  open  court,  an  object  like  a  throne 

Beneath  a  shining  canopy  of  state 

Stood  fiz*d,  and  ilx'd  resemblances  were  seen 

lo  implements  of  ordinary  use. 

But  rast  in  size,  in  substance  glorified ; 

Such  as  by  Hebrew  prophets  were  beheld 

In  vision— forms  uncouth  of  mightiest  power, 

For  admiratton  and  mysteriotts  awe!*' 

ExmurtUn^  B.  II. 

Contrast  with  this  the  delicate  grace  of  the 
following  picture,  which  represents  the  White 
Doe  of  Rylstone — ^that  most  beautiful  of  mys- 
teries—on  her  Sabbath  visit  to  the  grave  of  her 
sainted  lady :— - 

**  Soft— the  dusky  trees  between 
And  down  the  path  through  the  open  green 
Where  is  no  living  thing  to  be  seen ; 
And  through  yon  gateway  where  is  found, 
Beneath  the  arch  with  ivy  bound. 
Free  entrance  to  the  church«yard  ground  i 
And  right  across  the  verdant  sod 
Towards  the  very  bouse  of  God; 
— Comes  gliding  in  with  lovely  gleam. 
Comes  gliding  in  serene  and  slow, 
Soft  and  silent  as  a  dream, 
A  solitary  Doe  I 
White  Is  she  as  lily  In  June ; 
And  beauteous  as  the  silver  moon, 
When  out  of  sight  the  clouds  are  driven 
And  she  is  left  alone  in  heaven ; 
Or  like  a  ship  some  gentle  day 
In  sunshine  sailing  far  away, 
A  glittering  ship,  that  hath  the  plain 
Of  ocean  for  her  own  domain. 


What  harmonious  pensive  changes 
Wait  upon  her  as  she  ranges 
Round  and  through  this  pile  of  state. 
Overthrown  and  desolate ! 
Now  a  step  or  two  her  way 
li  through  space  of  open  day* 


Where  Uie  enamoor'd  snany  llghl 
Brightens  her  that  was  so  bright ; 
Now  doth  a  ielicate  shadow  (kli. 
Falls  upon  her  like  a  breatii. 
From  some  lofty  arch  or  w^, 
Aa  she  passes  underneath : 
Now  some  gloomy  nook  paftakn 
Of  the  glory  which  she  makes^ 
High-ribb'd  vault  of  stone,  or  cell 
With  perfect  canning  framed,  as  well 
Of  atone  and  ivy,  and  the  spread 
Of  the  elder's  bushy  head ; 
Some  Jealous  and  forbidding  celt, 
That  doth  the  living  stars  repel. 
And  where  no  flower  hath  leave  to  dwilL 


Her's  are  eyes  serenely  bright, 


And  on  she  moves— with  pace  how  Uchtt 
Nor  spares  to  stoop  her  besd,  and  taiu 
The  dewy  turf,  with  flowers  bestrowa; 
And  m  this  way  she  farea,  till  at  last 
Beside  the  ridge  of  a  grassy  grave 
In  quietness  she  lays  her  down ; 
Gently  as  a  weary  wave 
Sinks,  when  the  summer  breeze  hath  died. 
Against  an  anchM'd  vessel's  side ; 
Even  so,  without  dklrees,  doth  she 
Lie  down  in  peace,  and  lovingly." 

Whiu  D—  •f  RfUuu,  Cuttl 

What,  as  mere  description,  can  be  non 
masterly  than  the  following  pictore  of  tbe 
mountain  solitude,  where  a  dog  was  found, 
aAer  three  months'  watching  byhismasiers 
body — ^though  the  touches  which  send  the  feel- 
ing of  deep  loneliness  into  the  soal,  aiui  tlie 
bold  imagination  which  represents  the  bof 
recess  as  visited  by  elemental  presescrs,  ut 
produced  by  higher  than  descriptive  povcn^ 

'*  It  was  a  cove,  a  huge  recess. 
That  keeps  till  June  December's  snow ; 
A  lofty  precipice  in  front, 
A  silent  tarn  below  1 
Fer  in  the  bosom  of  Helvellyn, 
Remote  fW>m  public  road  or  dwellbig. 
Pathway,  or  cultivated  land ; 
From  trace  of  human  foot  or  hand. 

There  sometimes  docs  n  leaping  fish 
Send  through  the  Twn  n  lonely  cheer ; 
The  crags  repeat  the  raven's  croak 
In  symphony  austere ; 
Thither  the  rainbow  comes,  the  deed; 
And  mists  that  spread  the  flying  riiroad, 
And  sunbeams;  and  the  sounding  hisst, 
That  if  it  eonid,  would  hurry  past, 
But  that  enormous  barrier  binds  it  Cut.'* 

We  must  abstain  from  farther  exampl«  <^ 
the  descriptive  faculty,  and  allude  to  Uiat  w 
higher  gift  which  Wordsworth  enjoys  ia  W 
profound  acquaintance  with  the  sanetiMsp' 
the  soul.  He  does  not  make  ns  feci  ^ 
strength  of  the  passions,  by  their  violeal  cca- 
tests  in  a  transient  storm,  but  the  measartie»» 
depth  of  the  affections  when  they  are  suJl^- 
and  most  holy.  We  often  meet  in  his  vort? 
with  little  passages  in  which  we  seem  alm»' 
to  contemplate  the  well«springs  ^^  f"''**'JJ" 
tion  and  gentle  pathos,  and  to  see  the  old  ci<«s 
in  the  rock  of  humanity  whence  they  arise,  w 
these  we  may  not  rarely  perceive  the  irne  e!^ 
menls  of  tales  of  the  purest  s***^*"*"^  IJJ 
most  genuine  tragedies.  No  poet  has  *» 
such  justice  lo  the  depth  and  the  faiocs»« 
•  maternal  love.  What,  for  instance,  can  w 
more  tear-moving  than  these  exclAinai*^"' « 
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%  mother,  who  for  seven  vears  has  heard  no 
tklings  of  an  only  child,  abandoning  the  false 
stay  of  a  pride  which  ever  does  unholy  violence 
to  the  sufferer  t — 

**  Neglect  nue !  no,  I  ■uffered  long 
Fhun  that  Ul  tbottght ;  and,  being  blind. 
Said*  *  Pride  shall  lielp  me  In  my  wrong ; 
Kind  mother  have  I  been,  as  kind 
An  ever  breathed :'  and  that  la  true ; 
I've  wet  my  path  with  tean  like  dew. 
Weeping  for  him  when  no  one  knew. 
My  son,  if  thou  be  hamMed,  poor, 
Hopeleas  of  honour,  or  of  gain. 
Oh :  do  not  dread  thy  mother'e  door  i 
Think  not  of  me  with  grief  or  pain : 
I  now  can  lee  with  better  eyet ; 
And  worldly  grandeur  I  deapiee, 
And  fortune  with  her  gifta  and  ilea.*' 

How  grand  and  fearful  are  the  following 
eoDJectures  of  her  agony ! 

**  Perhapa  aome  dungeon  heare  thee  groan, 
Haim'd,  mangled  by  faibuman  men ; 

Or  thou  upon  a  deaert  thrown 
Intieritest  the  lion*aden} 

Or  haat  been  anmnion'd  to  the  deep 

Thou,  thou  and  all  thy  matea,  to  keep. 

An  incommunicable  sleep." 

And  how  triumphant  does  the  great  instinct 
appear  in  its  vanquishing  even  the  dread  of 
mortal  chilliness — asking  and  looking  for  spec- 
tres— and  concluding  that  their  appearance  is 
not  possible,  because  they  come  not  to  its  in- 
tense cravings : — 

*^  I  look  for  ghosts ;  but  none  will  force 
Their  way  to  me  ;  'tis  falsely  said 
That  erer  there  was  intercourse 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead ; 
For  surely  then  I  should  have  sight 
Of  him  I  wait  for  day  and  night. 
With  love  and  longinp  infinite." 

Of  the  same  class  is  the  poem  on  the  death 
of  a  noble  youth,  who  fell  in  attempting  to 
bound  over  a  chasm  of  the  Wharf,  and  left  his 
mother  childless^— What  a  volume  of  thought 
is  there  in  the  little  stanzas  which  follows : — 

"  If  fur  a  lover  the  lady  wept, 
A  solace  she  might  borrow 
From  death,  and  from  the  passion  of  death,— 
Old  Wharf  might  heal  her  sorroiv. 

She  weepa  not  for  the  wedding-day. 

Which  was  to  be  to-morrow ; 
Her  hope  was  a  (hrther-looklng  hope. 

And  iier*s  is  a  mother's  sorrow  1" 

Here  we  are  made  to  feel  not  only  the  vast* 
oess  of  maternal  affection,  but  its  difference 
from  that  of  lovers.  The  last  being  a  passion, 
has  a  tendency  to  grasp  and  cling  to  objects 
which  may  sustain  it,  and  thus  fixes  even  on 
those  things  which  have  swallowed  its  hopes, 
and  draws  ihem  into  its  likeness.  Death  itself 
thus  becomes  a  passion  to  one  whom  it  has 
bereaved;  or  the  waters  which  flowed  over 
ihe  object  of  once  happy  love,  become  a  solace 
to  the  mourner,  who  nurses  holy  visions  by 
iheir  side.  But  an  instinct  which  has  none  of 
■hat  tendency  to  go  beyond  itself,  when  its  only 
>bject  is  lost,  has  no  earthly  relief,  but  is  left 
lUerly  desolate.  The  hope  of  a  lover  looks 
rhieHy  to  a  single  point  of  time  as  its  goal ; — 


that  of  a  mother  is  spread  equally  over  exist 
ence,  and  when  cut  down,  at  once  the  blossom 
ing  expectations  of  a  whole  life  are  withered 
for  ever. 

Can  any  thing  be  more  true  or  intense  than 
the  following  description  of  remorse,  rejecting 
the  phantoms  of  superstitious  horror  as  power- 
less, and  representing  lovely  and  uncomplain- 
ing forms  of  those  whose  memories  the  sufferer 
had  dishonoured  by  his  errors,  casting  their 
silent  looks  perpetually  upon  him : 


-^  Feebly  roust  they  have  felt 


Who,  in  old  time,  attired  with  snakes  and  whlpa 
Tbe  vengeful  Furies.    Beautiful  regards 
Were  turned  on  me — the  fiice  of  her  I  loved  ; 
The  wife  and  mother  pitifully  fixing 
Tender  reproaches,  insupportable!" 

We  will  give  but  one  short  passage  more  to 
show  the  depth  of  Wordsworth's  insight  into 
our  nature — but  it  is  a  passage  which  we 
think  unequalled  in  its  kind  in  the  compass  of 
poetry.  Never  surely  was  such  a  glimpse  of 
beatific  vision  opened  amidst  mortal  affliction ; 
such  an  elevation  given  to  seeming  weakness ; 
su6h  consolation  ascribed  to  bereaved  love  by 
the  very  heightening  of  its  own  intensities. 
The  poet  contends,  that  those  whom  we  regard 
as  dying  broken-hearted  for  the  loss  of  friends, 
do  not  really  perish  through  despair ;  but  have 
such  vivid  prospects  of  heaven,  and  such  a 
present  sense  that  those  who  have  been  taken 
from  them  are  waiting  for  them  there,  that 
they  wear  themselves  away  in  longings  aflet 
the  reality,  and  so  hasten  to  enjoy  it :— • 


-^  Full' oft  the  innocent  sufferer  sees 


Too  clearly  {  feels  too  vivMly ;  and  longs 

To  realize  the  vision  with  intense 

And  over-constant  yearning— there— there  lies 

The  excess  by  which  the  balance  is  destroyed. 

Too,  too  contracted  ara  these  walls  of  fiesh. 

This  vital  warmth  too  cold,  these  visual  orbs. 

Though  Inconceivably  endow'd,  too  dhn 

For  any  passion  of  tbe  soul  that  leads 

To  ecstasy ;  and,  all  the  crooked  paths 

Of  time  and  change  disdaining,  takes  its  course 

JUonjr  tk$  lint  oflmUlest  desires." 

But  the  imaginative  faculty  is  that  with 
which  Wordsworth  is  most  eminently  giAed. 
As  the  term  xmaoihatioh  is  oAen  very  loosely 
employed,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  here  to 
state  as  clearly  as  possible  our  idea  of  its 
meaning.  In  our  sense,  it  is  that  power  by 
which  the  tpiritualUiet  of  our  nature  and  the  ten* 
iihU  imaget  derived  from  the  material  univerte  are 
commingled  at  the  will  of  the  potteeeor.  It  has 
thus  a  twofold  operation— the  bodying  fonh 
of  feelings^  sentiments,  and  ideas,  in  beautiful 
and  majestic  forms,  and  giving  to  them  local 
habitations;  and  the  informing  the  colours 
and  the  shapes  of  matfer  with  the  properties 
of  the  soul.  The  first  of  these  workings  of  the 
faculty  supplies  the  highest  excellencies  of  the 
orator,  and  the  philosophic  bard.  When 
Sophocles  represents  the  eternal  laws  of 
morality  as  **  produced  in  the  pure  regions  of 
celestial  air — having  the  Olympian  alone  for 
their  parent — as  not  subject  to  be  touched  by 
the  decays  of  man's  mortal  nature,  or  to  be 
shaded  by  oblivion — for  the  iivinity  ir  might} 
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rithin  them,  and  waxes  not  old:"*  it  is  this 
which  half  gives  to  them  a  majestic  person- 
ality, and  dimlj  figures  out  their  attributes. 
By  the  same  process,  the  imaginative  faculty, 
aiming  at  results  less  sublime  but  more  definite 
and  complete,  gave  individual  shape  to  loves, 
graces,  and  afiections,  and  endowed  them  with 
the  bread  of  life.  By  this  process,  it  shades 
over  the  sorrows  which  it  describes  by  the 
beauties  and  the  graces  of  nature,  and  tinges 
with  gentle  colouring  the  very  language  of 
affliction.  In  the  second  mode  of  its  operation, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  moves  over  the  universe 
like  the  spirit  of  God  on  the  face  of  the  waters, 
and  peoples  it  with  glorious  shapes,  as  in  the 
Greek  mythology,  or  sheds  on  it  a  consecrating 
radiance,  and  imparts  to  it  an  intense  sym- 
pathy, as  in  the  poems  of  these  more  reflective 
days.  Although  a  harmonizing  faculty,  it  can 
by  the  law  of  its  essence  only  act  on  things 
which  have  an  inherent  likeness.  It  brings 
out  the  secret  affinities  of  its  objects ;  but  it 
cannot  combine  things  which  nature  has  not 
prepared  for  union,  because  it  does  not  add, 
but  transfuses.  Hence  there  can  be  no  wild 
incongraity,no  splendid  confusion  in  its  works. 
Those  which  are  commonly  regarded  as  its 
productions  in  the  metaphorical  speeches  of 
**  Irish  eloquence,"  are  their  very  reverse,  and 
may  serve  by  contrast  to  explain  its  realities. 
The  highest  and  purest  of  its  efforts  are  when 
the  intensest  elements  of  the  human  soul  are 
mingled  inseparably  with  the  vastest  majesties 
of  the  universe ;  as  where  Lear  identii&es  his 
age  with  that  of  the  heavens,  and  calls  on 
ihem*  to  avenge  his  wrongs  by  their  com- 
munity of  lot ;  and  where  Timon  **  fixes  his 
everlasting  mansion  upon  the  beached  shore 
of  the  salt  flood/'  that  *'  once  a  day  with  its 
embossed  froth  the  turbulent  surge  may  cover 
him,"  scorning  human  tears,  but  desiring  the 
vast  ocean  for  his  eternal  mourner ! 

Of  this  transfusing  and  reconciling  faculty — 
whether  its  office  be  to  **  clothe  upon,"  or  to 
spiritualize — ^Mr.  Wordsworth  is,  in  the  highest 
degree,  master.  Of  this,  abundant  proofs  will 
be  found  in  the  latter  portion  of  this  article ;  at 
present  we  will  only  give  a  few  examples. 
The  first  of  these  is  one  of  the  grandest  in- 
stances of  noble  daring,  completely  successful, 
which  poetry  exhibits.  Ai^er  a  magnificent 
picture  of  a  single  yew-tree,  and  a  fine  allusion 
to  its  readiness  to  furnish  spears  for  old  battles, 
the  poet  proceeds : 


**But  worthier  itlll  of  note 


Are  those  fraternal  four  of  Borrowdale, 

Joln'd  in  one  solemn  and  capacioua  grove ; 

Huge  tranks !— and  each  particulai  trunk  a  growth 

Of  intertwisted  fibres  serpentine, 

Upcoiling,  and  Inveterately  convolved,— 


•  This  passage— one  of  the  noblest  instances  of  the 
a*al  sublime — is  from  the  Theban  (Edipus,  where  it  is 
uttered  by  the  Chorus  on  some  of  the  profane  scofis  of 
ht  Sited  locosta: 

Ne^ec 
'  Txjftwoitf  x'  9pa¥ta9  3*  «iO«p 
TfvvciiOci'rss,  oiy  'OXviiiraf 

#vaf f  avcewy  cricrci',  w6t 
Mivc  wort  Xa0<i  KaroKot/iaffSU 
Mtyag  t»  mrots  3so(, 
Ot*df  yripaoKti, 


Jfot  unnftrwud  bjffantasg  aai  U0k 

Tkat  threaten  the  profane  ;— a  ftiUi^d  shade 

Upon  whose  grasaless  floor  of  red-brown  hoe, 

Bj  sbeddings  fron|  the  fining  ombiage  tinged 

Perennially— beneath  whose  aal»le  roof 

Of  boughs,  as  if  toTfeetml  pnTpesa  deck'd 

By  nnrejeiang  (trriw,  gIsosUy  shapes 

May  meet  at  noon-tide — Fear  and  trimkling  Bepe, 

SiUnee  and  Foresight— DemtM  the  Skdei^m 

And  Time  the  Shadow— 4hen  to  cdehratc. 

As  in  a  natural  temple  oeaiter'd  o'er 

With  altars  undielarb'd  of  ssosay  atooe. 

United  worship ;  or  in  mute  repooe 

To  lie,  and  listen  to  the  raooBtatn  flood 

Murmuring  from  Olamaraia's  iomoat  c 


Let  the  reader,  when  that  first  glow  of  iant^ 
tive  admiration  which  this  passage  cannot  ful 
to  inspire  is  past,  look  back  on  the  exqai&ue 
gradations  by  which  it  naturally  proceeds  Crom 
mere  description  to  the  sublime  personiiScatix 
of  tlie  most  awful  abstractions,  and  the  noir^i 
of  their  fearful  shapes  in  strange  wohhip^  cr 
in  listening  to  the  deepest  of  nature's  ToictN 
The  first  lines — ^interspersed  indeed  with  epi- 
thets drawn  from  the  operations  of  miod,  ak 
therefore  giving  to  them  an  imaginative  tiose 
— are,  for  the  most  part,  a  mere  picture  of  tie 
august  brotherhood  of  trees,  though  their  rerr 
sound  is  in  more  august  accordance  with  their 
theme  than  most  of  the  examples  usualij  pri> 
duced  of  <*  echoes  to  the  sense.**  Having  cco- 
pletely  set  before  us  the  image  of  the  sces& 
the  poet  begins  that  enchantment  by  vhicb  it 
is  to  be  converted  into  a  fitting  temple  for  'Xt 
noontide  spectres  of  Death  and  Time,  by  ±e 
general  intimation  that  it  is  **  not  uninforxni 
by  fantasy  and  looks  that  threaten  the  pro- 
fane"— then,  by  the  mere  epithet  piUand,  p^ti 
us  the  more  particular  feeling  of  a  fiuse-Ulieo. 
by  reference  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  i^ 
grassless  floor  of  red-brown  hue,  preserres  t: 
us  the  peculiar  featnres  of  the  scene  ▼fa.<:- 
thus  he  is  hallowing — and  at  last  gives  ta  tin 
roof  and  its  berries  a  strange  air  oif  unrejoic- 
ing  festivity — until  we  are  prepared  for  lie 
introduction  of  the  phantasms,  and  feel  tJu: 
the  scene  could  be  fitted  to  no  less  tremeodn^ 
a  conclave.  The  place,  without  losing  oce  cf 
its  individaal  features,  is  decked  for  the  rrce; 
tion  of  these  noon-tide  shades,  and  we  are  pre- 
pared to  muse  on  them  with  unshrinking  evc:». 
How  by  a  less  adventurous  but  not  less  de- 
lightful process,  does  the  poet  impart  to  iz 
evening  scene  on  the  Thames,  at  RkhDOsi. 
the  serenity  of  his  own  heart,  and  tinge  it  ^^'^ 
soAest  and  saddest  hues  of  the  fancy  and  ibe 
affections !  The  verses  have  all  the  ncboess 
of  Collins,  to  whom  they  allude,  and  bni'lx  a 
more  profound  and  universal  sentiment  ^ 
is  found  in  his  sky-tinctured  poetry. 

■*How  rlebly  glows  the  water's  breast 

Before  us  tinged  with  erening  hues. 
While,  facing  thus  the  crimson  west. 

The  boat  her  silent  coarse  parsnes ! 
And  see  how  dark  the  backward  stream! 

A  little  moment  past  so  smiling] 
And  still  perchance,  with  fkitbleas  gleaa^ 

Some  other  loiterer  beguiling. 

**8uch  views  the  youthtfbl  bard  allnrci 
But,  heedless  of  the  following  gloom, 

lie  deems  their  colours  shall  endure 
Till  peace  go  with  him  to  the  tomb 
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And  let  hfm  nuria  bit  fond  deceit* 

And  what  if  ha  mnit  die  in  sorrow ! 
Who  would  not  cheriflh  dreama  to  sweet. 

Though  fficf  and  pain  may  come  to-morrow  t 

"  Glide  fently  thus,  (br  aver  glide, 

O  Thames !  that  other  liards  may  sea 
As  lovely  Tiaiona  by  thy  side 

As  now,  ikir  river!  come  to  me. 
O  glide,  fklr  stream !  for  ever  so, 

Thy  qvlet  soul  on  all  baatowing. 
Till  all  our  minda  for  aver  flow, 

Aa  thy  deep  watara  now  are  flowing. 

•■  Vala  thought!— Yet  be  aa  now  thou  art, 
That  in  thy  waters  may  be  seen 
The  Image  of  a  poet's  heart, 
How  bright,  how  solemn,  how  serene  !*' 

The  foUowiDg  delicious  soDoet,  inspired  by 
tiie  same  scene,  is  one  of  the  latest  efiasions 
of  its  anthor.  We  do  not  here  quote  it  on  ac- 
coQDt  of  its  allusion  to  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful of  poets — nor  of  the  fine  unbroken 
ligament  by  which  the  harmony  listened  to  by 
the  later  bard  is  connected  with  that  which  the 
earlier  drank  in,  by  the  lineage  of  the  song- 
sters who  keep  op  the  old  ravishment — ^but  of 
that  imaginative  power,  by  which  a  sacredness 
is  imparted  to  the  place  and  to  the  birds,  as 
though  they  performed  unresting  worship  in 
the  most  glorious  of  cathedrals. 

**Fame  tells  of  groves  from  England  tkr  awa;*— 
OroTca  that  inspire  the  nightingale  to  trill 
Aad  modulate,  with  subtle  reach  of  skill 
Elsewhere  «Daiatcb*d,  her  ever-rarying  lay  t 
Such  boM  report  I  venture  to  gainsay : 
For  I  have  heard  the  ekMr  of  Richmond-hill 
Ckantmg^  with  indtf§tifMe  bill ; 
While  I  bethought  me  of  a  disunt  day ; 
When  haply  under  shade  of  that  aame  wood. 
And  acarcely  conacioua  of  the  dashing  oars 
Plied  steadily  between  thoae  willowy  shores, 
Tim  aweat-aoul'd  Poet  of  the  Bcaaona  atood-* 
Liateniog,  and  listening  long.  In  rapCuroua  nnood. 
Ye  Aeaem/y  birda  S  to  your  progenitora.'* 

The  following  "Thought  of  a  Briton  on  the 
sabjngation  of  Switzerland,"  has  an  elemental 
grandeur  imbued  with  the  intensest  sentiment, 
which  places  it  among  the  highest  efforts  of 
the  ima^native  faculty. 

**  Two  Toicea  are  there ;  one  ia  one  of  the  sea, 
One  of  the  mottotains ;  each  a  mighty  voice  : 
In  both  from  age  to  age  thou  didst  rejoice. 
They  were  thy  chosen  music.  Liberty  I 
There  came  a  tyrant,  and  with  holy  glee 
Thou  fought'st  against  him ;  but  bast  vainly  striven, 
Thou  from  thine  Alpine  holds  at  length  are  driven, 
Where  not  a  torrent  murmurs  heard  by  thee. 
Of  one  deep  blisa  thine  ear  bath  been  bereft  i 
Then  cleave,  O  cleave,  to  that  which  atlU  ia  left: 
For,  bigii-aourd  maid,  what  aorrow  would  it  be. 
Tint  monntaln^floods  ahould  thunder  as  before. 
And  ocean  belloW  from  bis  roclcy  shore, 
And  neither  awful  voice  be  heard  by  thee  !*' 

We  have  thus  feebly  attempted  to  give  some 
glimpse  into  the  essence  of  Wordsworth's 
powers-— of  his  skill  in  delineating  the  forms 
of  creation— of  his  insight  into  the  spirit  of 
man — and  of  his  imaginative  faculty.  How 
be  has  applied  these  gifts  to  philosophical  po- 
etry* and  what  are  the  results  of  his  contem- 
plation, by  their  aid,  on  the  external  universe— 

•WaUachla  ia  the  country  alluded  to. 


human  life — individual  character — the  vicis* 
sitades  of  individual  fortune — society  at  large 
— and  the  prospects  of  the  species — we  shall 
next  proceed  more  particularly  to  examine. 

The  spirit  of  contemplation  influences  and 
directs  all  Wordsworth's    poetical  faculties. 
He  does  not  create  a  variety  of  individual 
forms  to  vivify  them  with  the  Promethean  fire 
of  dramatic  genius,  and    exhibit  the   living 
struggle  of  their  passions  and  their  affections 
in  opposition  to  each  other,  or  to  destiny.  **  The 
moving  accident  is  not  his  trade.**    He  looks 
on  humanity  as  from  a  more  exalted  sphere, 
though  he  feels  his  kindred  with  it  while  he 
gazes  and  yearns  over  it  with  deepest  sympa- 
thy.   No  poet  of  ancient  or  modern  times  has 
dared  so  entirely  to  repose  on  the  mere  strength 
of  his   own    powers.    Others,  indeed,  have 
given  hints  of  the  divinest  truths,  even  amidst 
their  wildest  and  most  passionate  effusions. 
The    tragedies    of   Sophocles,  for   example, 
abound  in  moralities  expressed  with  a  grace 
and  precision  which  often  ally  the  sentiment 
to  an  image  and  almost  define  it  to  the  senses. 
In  Shakspeare  the  wisdom  is  as  much  deeper 
as  the  passion  is  iutenser ;  the  minds  of  the 
characters,  under  the  strongest  excitements  of 
love,  hope,  or  agony,  grow  bright  as  well  as 
warm,  and  in  their  fervid  career  shed  abroad 
sparkles  of  fire,  which  light  up,  for  an  instant, 
the  inmost  sanctuaries  of  our  nature.    But  few 
have  ventured  to  send  into  the  world  essen- 
tially meditative  poems,  which  none  but  the 
thoughtful  can  traly  enjoy.    Lticcrtins  is  the 
only  writer  of  antiquity  who  has  left  a  great 
work  of  this  description ;  and  he  has  unhap- 
pily lavished  the  boundless  riches  of  genius 
on  doctrines  which  are  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  spirit  of  poetry.    An  apostle  of  a  more  ge- 
nial faith,  Wordsworth,  stands  pre-eminently— 
almost  alone— a  divine  philosopher  among  the 
poets.   It  has  been  his  singular  lot,  in  this  late 
age  of  the  world,  to  draw  little  from  those 
sources  of  interest  which  incident  and  situ- 
ation supply— and  to  rest  his  claim  to  the 
gratitude  and  admiration  of  the  people  on  his 
majestical  contemplations  of  man  and  the  uni- 
verse. 

The  philosophical  poetry  of  Wordsworth  is 
not  more  distinct  from  the  dramatic,  or  the 
epic,  than  from  the  merely  didactic  and  moral. 
He  has  thrown  into  it  as  much  of  profound 
affection,  as  much  of  ravishing  loveliness,  as 
much  of  delicate  fantasy,  as  adorn  the  mo^t 
romantic  tales,  or  the  most  passionate  trage- 
dies. If  he  sees  all  things  ''far  as  angel's 
ken,"  he  regards  them  with  human  love.  His 
imagination  is  never  obscured  amidst  his 
reasonings,  but  is  ever  active  to  imbody  the 
beautiful  and  the  pure,  and  to  present  to  us 
the  most  august  moralities  in ''clear  dream 
and  solemn  vision.'*  Instead  of  reaching  sub* 
lime  conclusions  by  a  painful  and  elaborate 
process,  he  discloses  them  by  a  single  touch, 
he  fixes  them  on  our  hearts  for  ever.  So  in- 
tense are  his  perceptions  of  moral  beauty, 
that  he  feels  the  spirit  of  good  however  deeply 
hidden,  and  opens  to  our  view  the  secrei 
springs  of  love  and  of  joy,  where  all  has  ap- 
peared barren  to  the  ungiAed  observer.  He 
I  can  trace,  prolong,  and  renew  within  us,  thos^ 
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mjrsteriovs  risings  of  delight  in  the  soul  which 
'^nay  make  a  chrysome  child  to  smile,"  and 
which,  when  half-ezperienced  at  long  intervals 
in  riper  age,  are  to  us  the  assurances  of  a  bet- 
ter life.  He  follows  with  the  nice  touch  of  un* 
erring  sympathy  all  the  most  subtle  workings 
of  the  spirit  of  good,  as  it  makes  its  little 
sanctuaries  in  hearts  unconscious  of  its  pre- 
:*ence,  and  blends  its  influences  unheeded  with 
'ordinary  thoughts,  hopes,  and  sorrows.  The 
old  prerogatives  of  humanity,  which  long 
usage  has  made  appear  common,  put  on  their 
own  air  of  grandeur  while  he  teaches  us  to  re- 
vere them.  When  we  first  read  his  poetry, 
we  look  on  all  the  mysteries  of  oar  being  with 
a  new  reverence,  and  feel  like  children  who, 
having  been  brought  up  in  some  deserted 
palace,  learn  for  the  first  time  the  regality  of 
their  home— understand  a  venerableness  in 
the  faded  escutcheons  with  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  play — and  feel  the  figures  on 
the  stained  windows,  or  on  the  decaying  tapes- 
try, which  were  only  grotesque  before  speak- 
ing to  their  hearts  in  ancestral  voices. 

The  consecration  which  Wordsworth  has 
shed  over  the  external  world  is  in  a  great 
measure  peculiar  to  his  genius.  In  the  He- 
brew poetry  there  was  no  trace  of  particular 
description — ^but  general  images,  such  as  of 
tall  cedars,  of  green  pastures,  or  of  still  wa- 
ters, were  alone  permitted  to  aid  the  affections 
of  the  devout  worshipper.  The  feeling  of  the 
vast  and  indistinct  prevailed ;  for  all  in  reli- 
gion was  symbolical  and  mysterious,  and 
pointed  to  "temples  not  made  with  hands,  eter- 
nal in  the  heavens."  In  the  exquisite  master- 
pieces of  Grecian  inspiration,  free  nature's 
grace  was  almost  excluded  by  the  opposite 
tendency  to  admire  only  the  definite  and  the 
palpable.  Hence,  the  pictures  of  nymphs, 
satyrs,  and  deities,  were  perpetually  substi- 
tuted for  views  of  the  magnificence  of  earth 
and  heaven.  In  the  romantic  poetry  of  modem 
times,  the  open  face  of  nature  has  again  been 
permitted  to  smile  on  us,  and  its  freshness  to 
glide  into  our  souls.  Nor  has  there  been  want- 
ing ''craft  of  delicate  spirits"  to  shed  lovelier 
tinges  of  the  imagination  on  all  its  scenes — to 
scatter  among  them  classical  images  like  Ionic 
temples  among  the  fair  glades  and  deep  woods 
of  some  rich  domain — to  call  dainty  groups 
of  fairies  to  hold  their  revellings  upon  the  vel- 
vet turi*— or  afiford  glimpses  of  angel  wings 
floating  at  eventide  in  the  golden  perspective. 
But  the  imagination  of  Wordsworth  has  given 
to  the  external  universe  a  charm  which  has 
never  else,  extensively  at  least,  been  shed  over 
it.  He  has  not  personified  the  glorious  objects 
of  Creation— nor  peopled  them  with  beautiful 
and  majestic  shapes — ^but,  without  depriving 
them  of  their  own  reality,  has  imparted  to 
them  a  life  which  makes  them  objects  of  af- 
fection and  reverence.  He  enables  us  at  once 
to  enjoy  the  contemplation  of  their  colours  and 
forms,  and  to  love  them  as  human  friends.  He 
consecrates  earth  by  the  mere  influences  of 
sentiment  and  thought,  and  renders  its  scenes 
as  enchanted  as  though  he  had  filled  them 
with  Oriental  wondei*s.  Touched  by  him,  the 
hills,  the  rocks,  the  hedge-rows,  and  the  hum- 
*  Irst  flowers  shine  in  a  magic  lustre,  **  which 


never  was  by  sea  or  land,"  and  which  yet  L 
strangely  familiar  to  our  hearts.  These  are 
not  hallowed  by  him  with  **  angel  visits,"  nor 
by  the  presence  of  fair  and  immortal  shapes, 
but  by  the  remembrances  of  early  joy,  bj 
lingering  gleams  of  a  brightness  which  has 
passed  away,  and  dawnings  of  a  gloty  to  be 
revealed  in  the  fulness  of  time.  The  lowliest 
of  nature's  graces  have  power  to  move  and  to 
delight  him.  "The  clouds  are  toached,  and  is 
their  silent  faces  does  he  read  unutterable 
love."  He  listens  to  the  voice  of  the  cuckoo 
in  early  spring,  till  he  "begets  again  the 
golden  time  of  his  childhood***  and  tiU  the 
world,  which  is  "  fit  home "  for  that  ayster.- 
ous  bird,  appears  "  an  airy  unsubstantial  place." 
At  the  root  of  some  old  thorn,  or  beneath  liie 
branches  of  some  time-honoured  tree,  he  opens 
the  sources  of  delicious  musing,  and  saggesi« 
the  first  hints  which  lead  through  a  range  cf 
human  thoughts  to  the  glories  of  our  final  des- 
tiny. When  we  traverse  with  him  the  "bare 
earth  and  mountains  bare,"  we  feel  ifaaf'&e 
place  whereon  we  are  standing  is  holy  grovndr 
the  melancholy  brook  can  touch  our  souls  ts 
truly  as  a  tragic  catastrophe  ;  the  sp}e&doQr<; 
of  the  western  sky  give  intimation  of  "a  joj 
past  joy;"  and  the  meanest  flowers, and  scaotj 
blades  of  grass,  awaken  within  us  hopes  too 
rapturous  for  smiles,  and  "thoughts  which  Jo 
oflen  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

To  give  all  the  instances  of  this  subiice 
operation  of  the  imaginative  faculty  in  Words- 
worth, would  be  to  quote  the  far  larger  portion 
of  his  works.  A  few  lines,  however,  from  the 
poem  composed  on  the  Banks  of  the  Wye. 
will  give  our  readers  a  deep  glimpse  into  the 
inmost  heart  of  his  poetry,  and  of  his  poetical 
system,  on  the  communion  of  the  soul  of  maa 
with  the  spirit  of  the  universe.  In  this  raptsr- 
ous  efiusion — in  which,  with  a  wise  prodi- 
gality, he  hints  and  intimates  the  piufeua&si 
of  those  feelings  which  vivify  all  he  has  cre- 
ated— ^he  gives  the  following  view  of  the  prc- 
gress  of  his  sympathy  with  the  exteratl 
world  :— 


-*<Nitaretben 


(The  corner  pteuures  of  my  boyM  da|* 
And  their  glad  animal  movemeiita,  all  foae  by) 
To  me  waa  all  in  ail— I  cannot  patet 
What  then  I  waa.    Tiie  eoundiBC  caucact 
Haunted  me  like  a  paaeion :  Uie  tall  rock. 
The  moontain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  ireo< 
Their  coloura  and  their  forma,  were  then  to  br 
An  appetite :  a  feeling  and  a  lore. 
That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  cbarm 
By  thongbt  dbpplied,  or  any  intcreat 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye.    Tlrnt  tiarm  la  paaii 
And  all  iia  aching  }oya  are  now  no  OMrc, 
And  all  its  dizzy  raptures.    Not  for  this 
Faint  I,  nor  mourn,  nor  niarmnr ;  other  gillB 
Have  follow 'd,  for  such  loea  I  wonld  bellcre 
Abundant  recompenne.    For  I  have  team'! 
To  look  on  nature,  not  aa  in  the  hoaT 
Of  tbonghtleaa  youth,  but  hearing 
The  ttill  aad  music  of  humanity^ 
]Vot  harsh,  nor  grating,  though  of  ample 
To  chasten  and  subdue.    And  I  have  felt 
A  spirit  which  disturbs  me  with  the  Joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts ;  a  aense  sablfaae 
Of  Bomething  flir  more  deeply  iaierlViaed, 
Whose  dwelling  Is  the  light  of  eettlngi 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  aJr, 
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Aai  (IM  Uii«  tky,  and  in  Um  mind  of  mind : 
A  motion  and  a  apirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  tblnga,  all  objeeto  of  all  tboogbS 
And  roUa  ibrongb  all  tliingn." 

There  are  none  of  the  workings  of  our 
poet's    imaginative  faculty  more   wonderful 
in  themselves,  or  more  productive  of  high 
tboagfats  and  intense  sympathies,  than  those 
which  have  for  their  objects  the  grand  ab- 
stractions of  humanity — ^Life  and  Death,  Child- 
hood and  Old  Age.    Every  period  of  our  being 
is  to  him  not  only  filled  with  :'%«  own  peculiar 
endearments  and  joys,  but  dignified  by  its  own 
sanctities.    The  common  forms  of  life  assume 
a  new  venerableness  when  he  touches  them — 
for  he  makes  us  feel  them  in  their  connection 
with  our  immortality — even  as  the  uncouth 
vessels  of  the  Jewish  law  appeared  sublime  to 
those  who  felt  that  they  were  dedicated  to  the 
immediate  service  of  Heaven.    He  ever  leaves 
us  conscious  that  the  existence  on  whose  be- 
ginning be  expatiates,  will  endure  for  ever. 
He  traces  out  those  of  its  fibres  which  are 
eternal  in  their  essence.     He  discovers  in 
every  part  of  our  earthly  course  manifold 
intimations  that  these  our  human  hearts  will 
never  die.    Childhood  is,  to  him,  not  only  the 
season  of  novelty,  of  innocence,  of  joyous 
.spirits,  and  of  mounting  hope— but  of  a  dream- 
like gloiy  which  assures  to  us  that  this  world 
is  not  our  final  home.    Age  to  him,  is  not  a 
descent  into  a  dark  valley,  but  a  "  final  emi- 
nence,** where  the  wise  may  sit  *<in  awfnl 
sovereignty"  as  on  a  high  peak  among  the 
mountains  in  placid  summer,  and  commune 
with  Heaven,  undisturbed  by  the  lesser  noises 
of  the  tumultuous  world.    One  season  of  life 
is  bound  to  another  by  '*the  natural  piety" 
which  the  unchanging  forms  of  nature  pre- 
serve,  and  death  comes  at  last  over  the  deep 
and  tranquil  stream  as  it  is  about  to  emerge 
into  a  lovelier  sunshine,  as  **  a  shadow  thrown 
soMy  and  lightly  from  a  passing  cloud." 

The  Ode  in  which  Wordsworth  particularly 
developes  the  intimations  of  immortality  to  be 
found  in  the  recollections  of  early  childhood, 
is,  to  our  feelings,  the  noblest  piece  of  lyric 
poetry  in  the  world.    It  was  the  first  poem  of 
its  author  which  we  read,  and  never  shall  we 
forget  the  sensations  which  it  excited  within 
us.     We  had  heard  the  cold  sneers  attached 
to  bis  name — ^we  had  glanced  over  criticisms, 
**  lighter  than  vanity,"  which  represented  him 
as  an  object  for  scorn  "  to  pomt  its  slow  un- 
moving  finger  at" — and  here — in  the  works 
of  this  derided  poet— we  found  a  new  vein  of 
imaginative  sentiment  opened  to  us— sacred 
recollections  brought  back  on  our  hearts  with 
all  the  freshness  of  novelty,  and  all  the  vene- 
rableness of  far-ofi*  time — the  most  mysterious 
of  old  sensations  traced  to  a  celestial  origin — 
and  the  shadows  cast  over  the  opening  of  life 
from  the  realities  of  eternity  renewed  before 
as  with  a  sense  of  their  supernal  causes! 
ViThat  a  gift  did  we  then  inherit!    To  have 
the  best  and  most  imperishable  of  intellectual 
treasures — ^the  mighty  world  of  reminiscences 
of  the  days  of  infancy— set  before  us  in  a  new 
and  holier  light;    to  find  objects  of  deepest 
▼eneratton  where  we  had  only  been  accustom- 
ed to  love ;  to  feel  in  all  the  touching  mysteries 


of  our  past  being  the  symbols  and  assurances 
of  our  inunortal  destiny !  The  poet  has  here 
spanned  our  mortal  life  as  with  a  glorious 
rainbow,  terminating  on  one  side  in  infancy 
and  on  the  other  in  the  realms  of  blessednes; 
beyond  the  grave,  and  shedding  even  upon 
the  middle  of  that  course  tints  of  unearthly 
colouring.  The  following  is  the  view  he  has 
given  of  the  fading  glory  of  childhood— drawn 
in  part  from  Oriental  fiction,  but  imbodying 
the  profoundest  of  elemental  truths : — 

**  Onr  birtb  H  but  a  sleep,  and  a  forgetting : 
Tba  soul  thai  ritei  with  uf,  our  lifers  itar. 
Hath  elsewhere  known  Us  setting. 

And  Cometh  from  af^r; 
Not  In  entire  forgetfuiness, 
And  not  in  ntter  nakedness. 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  God  that  is  our  home ; 
llearen  lies  about  us  in  our  inftncy  l 
Bbadea  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  Boy, 
But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  It  flows, 

He  sees  it  in  his  Joy ; 
The  Youth  that  dally  farther  from  the  east 
Must  travel  still  Is  Nature's  priest, 
And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  his  way  attended ; 
At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die  away. 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day!" 

But  the  following  is  the  noblest  passage  of 
the  whole ;  and  such  an  outpouring  of  thought 
and  feeling— such  a  piece  of  inspired  philoso* 
phy — we  do  not  believe  exists  elsewhere  in 
human  language  :-* 

**0  Joy!  that  in  our  embers 
Is  something  that  doth  live, 
That  nature  yet  remembers 
What  was  fogitive! 
The  thought  of  our  past  years  in  me  doth  bread 
Perpetual  benedictions :  not  indeed 
For  that  which  Is  most  worthy  to  be  blest  i 
Delight  and  liberty,  the  simple  creed 
Of  Childhood,  whether  fluttering  or  at  rest, 
With  new-bom  hope  for  ever  in  his  breast  ^- 
Not  for  these  I  raise 
The  song  of  thanks  and  praise ; 
But  for  those  obstinate  questlonkigs 
Of  sense  and  outward  thlnp, 
Fallings  from  us,  vanishings ; 
Blank  misgivings  of  a  Creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realiz'd. 
High  instincts,  before  which  our  mortal  Nature 
Did  tremble  like  a  guilty  Thing  surprised  t 
But  for  those  first  aflhctlons. 
Those  shadowy  recollections, 
Which,  be  they  what  they  may. 
Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  our  day. 
Are  yet  a  master  light  of  all  our  seeing ; 
Uphold  us,  cherish  us.  and  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  In  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  Silence:  truths  that  wake. 

To  perish  never ; 
Which  neither  lisllessness,  nor  mad  endeavour. 

Nor  Man  nor  Boy, 
Nor  all  that  Is  at  enmity  with  Joy, 
Can  utterly  abollah  or  destroy ! 

Hence,  in  a  season  of  calm  weather. 
Though  Inland  flir  we  be. 
Our  Souls  have  eight  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  us  hither. 
Can  hi  a  moment  travel  thither. 
And  see  the  Children  sport  upon  the  shore. 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore.' 

AAer  this  rapturous  flight,  the  author  thai 
leaves  to  repose  on  the  quiet  lap  of  humanity. 
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and  soothes  us  with  a  strain  of  such  mingled 
solemnity  and  tenderness,  as  "might  make 
angels  weep :" 

**  What  though  the  radiance  which  was  once  so  bright, 

Be  now  for  ever  taken  firom  my  aighf. 

Though  nothing  can  bring  bock  the  aoia 

Of  splendour  in  the  grass,  of  glorj  in  the  flower ; 
We  will  grlere  not,  rather  find 
Strength  in  what  remains  behind. 
In  the  primal  sympathy 
Which  having  been,  must  ever  be. 
In  the  sootlilng  thoughts  that  spring 
Out  of  human  suffering, 
In  the  tiUh  that  looks  through  death, 

In  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind« 

And  oh  ye  Fountains,  Meadows,  Hills,  and  Groves, 

Think  not  of  any  severinf  of  our  loves! 

Yet  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  feel  your  might ; 

I  only  have  relinquish*d  one  delight 

To  live  beneath  your  more  habitual  sway. 

1  love  the  Brooks  which  down  their  channels  fret. 

Even  more  than  when  I  tripp'd  lightly  as  they  2 

The  innocent  brightness  of  a  new>born  Day 

Is  lovely  yet  s 
The  Clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun 
Do  take  a  sober  colouring  from  an  eye 
That  luth  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality ; 
Another  race  bath  been,  and  other  palms  are  won. 
Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live. 
Thanks  to  its  tendernessi  its  Joys,  and  fears. 
To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

The  genius  of  the  poet,  which  thus  dignifies 
and  consecrates  the  abstractions  of  our  nature, 
is  scarcely  less  felicitous  in  its  pictures  of 
society  at  large,  and  in  its  philosophical  de- 
lineations of  the  characters  and  fortunea  of 
indiyid\ial  man.  Seen  through  the  holy  me- 
dium of  his  imagination,  all  things  appear 
**  bright  and  solemn  and  serene" — &e  asperi- 
ties of  our  earthly  condition  are  soAenedaway 
— and  the  most  gentle  and  evanescent  of  its 
hues  gleam  and  tremble  over  it  He  deKghts 
to  trace  out  those  ties  of  sympathy  by  which 
the  meanest  of  beings  are  connected  with  the 
general  heart.  He  touches  the  delicate  strings 
by  which  the  great  family  of  man  are  bound 
together,  and  thence  draws  forth  sounds  of 
choicest  music  He  makes  us  partake  of 
those  joys  which  are  '<  spread  through  the 
earth  to  be  caught  in  stray  gills  by  whoever 
will  find"  ihem---<liscloses  the  hidden  wealth 
of  the  soul — finds  beauty  everywhere,  and 
"  ^ood  in  every  thing."  He  draws  character 
with  the  softest  pencil,  and  shades  it  with  the 
pensive  tints  of  gentlest  thought  The  pas- 
toral of  The  Brothers — the  story  of  Michael — 
and  the  histories  in  the  Excursion  which  the 
priest  gives  while  standing  among  the  rustic 
graves  of  the  church-yard,  among  the  moun- 
tains, are  full  of  exquisite  portraits,  touched 
and  softened  by  a  divine  imagination  which 
human  love  inspires.  He  rejoices  also  to  ex- 
hibit that  holy  process  by  which  the  influ- 
ences of  creation  are  shed  abroad  in  the  heart, 
to  excite,  to  mould,  or  to  soften.  We  select 
the  following  stanzas  from  many  passages  of 
this  kind  of  equal  beauty,  because  in  the 
fantasy  of  nature's  making  "  a  lady  of  her 
own,"  the  object  of  the  poet  is  necessarily 
developed  with  more  singleness  than  where 
reference  is  incidentally  made  to  the  efiect 
of  scenery  on  the  mind  :— 


"  Three  years  she  grew  la  sua  and 
Then  Nature  said,  a  lovelier  flower 

On  Murth  was  never  sown ; 
This  child  I  to  myself  wQI  uke, 
Bhe  shall  bo  mine,  and  I  wlU  make 
Alady  of  myown! 

Myself  will  to  the  darling  be 

Both  law  and  impulse  s  and  with  an 

The  girl,  in  rock  and  plain. 
In  earth  and  lieaven,  in  glade  and  bowsr, 
Shall  feel  an  overseeing  power, 

To  kindle  or  restrain. 

Bhe  shall  be  sportive  as  the  fkum. 
That  wild  with  glee  across  the  lawa 

Or  up  the  mountain  springs ; 
And  her's  shall  be  the  breathing  balm. 
And  bor's  the  sHence  and  the  calm 

Of  mute  insensate  things. 

The  floating  clouds  their  state  shall  lend 
To  her;  for  her  the  willow  bend; 

Nor  shall  she  foil  to  see 
Even  in  tlie  motions  of  the  storm 
Grace  that  shall  mould  the  maUea's  fom 

By  silent  sympathy. 

The  stars  of  midnight  shall  Ike  dear 
To  her ;  and  she  shall  lean  on  ak 

In  many  a  secret  place 
Where  rivulets  danee  tlieir  wayward  rosad, 
And  beauty,  bom  of  murmuring  soond, 

Shall  pass  into  her  Ihcc  i" 

But  we  must  break  off*  to  give  a  passage  ii 
a  bolder  and  most  passionate  strain,  vhieJi 
represents  the  effect  of  the  tropical  grandeur 
and  voluptuousness  of  nature  on  a  wild  and 
fiery  spirit — at  once  awakening  and  half•I^ 
deeming  its  irregular  desires.  It  is  from  the 
poem  of  **  Ruth,"— «  piece  where  the  most 
profound  of  human  aflfections  is  disclosed 
amidst  the  richest  imagery,  and  incideotsof 
wild  romance  are  told  with  a  Grecian  purity 
of  expression.  The  impulses  of  a  beaatifi' 
and  daring  youth  are  thus  represeated  as  ia 
spired  by  Indian  scenery: 

**  The  wind,  the  tempest  roaring  hlf  k. 
The  tumult  of  a  tropic  sky, 

Might  well  be  dangerous  food. 
For  him,  a  youth  to  whom  was  givea 
So  much  of  earth,  so  much  of  heaves, 

And  such  Impetuous  blood. 

Whatever  in  those  cllroee  be  found 
Irregular  in  sight  or  sound, 

Did  to  his  mind  impart 
A  kindred  impulse,  seem'd  allied 
-  To  his  own  powers,  and  Justlfled 
The  workings  of  his  heart. 

Nor  less  to  feed  voluptuous  tbongbl. 
The  beauteous  forms  of  Nature  wroagkt 

Fair  trees  and  lovely  flowers; 
The  breezes  their  own  languor  lent ; 
The  stars  had  feelings  which  they  test 

Into  those  gorgeous  bowers. 

Yet  ia  his  worst  pursuits,  I  ween 
That  sometlBses  there  did  intervene 

Pure  hopes  of  high  intent ; 
For  passions  link'd  to  forms  as  fair 
And  sutely,  needs  must  hare  their  skais 

Of  noble  sentiment" 

We  can  do  little  more  than  •Q'*™*'*'??? 
pieces  of  narrative  and  character,  ^'^''^J: 
esteem  the  best  in  their  kind  of  our  aoihon 
works.    The  old  Cumberland  Begpir  is  ow 
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tti*  those  which  linger  most  tenderly  on  oar 
■nemories.  The  poet  here  takes  almost  the 
.owllest  of  his  species— an  aged  mendicant, 
;iDe  of  the  last  of  that  class  who  made  regular 
circaits  amidst  the  cottages  of  the  north — ^and 
aAer  a  irivid  picture  of  his  frame  bent  with 
rears,  of  his  slow  motion  and  decayed  senses, 
he  asserts  them  not  divorced  from  good — 
traces  out  the  links  which  bind  him  to  his 
fellows — ^and  shows  the  benefit  which  even 
be  can  diffuse  in  his  rounds,  while  he  serves 
as  a  record  to  bind  together  past  deeds  and 
offices  of  charity--compels  to  acts  of  love  by 
"the  mild  necessity  of  use"  those  whose 
hearts  would  otherwise  harden — gives  to  the 
young  **  the  first  mild  touch  of  sympathy  and 
ihoaght,  in  which  they  find  their  kindred  with 
a  world  where  want  and  sorrow  are"— and 
enables  even  the  poor  to  taste  the  joy  of  be- 
stowing. This  last  blessing  is  thus  set  forth 
and  illustrated  by  a  precious  example  of  self- 
denying  goodness  and  cheerful  hope,  which 
is  at  once  more  tear-moving  and  more  sublime 
than  the  finest  things  in  Cowper: — 

**  Man  iM  dear  tinman ;  tbe  pooreti  poor 
liong  for  toiiM  momenta  in  a  weary  life 
When  they  can  know  and  fieel  that  they  have  been, 
Themeelves,  tbe  fatbera  and  the  dealera  oat 
Of  lome  Bmall  bletainf • ;  hare  been  kind  to  soeh 
Ai  needed  kindnees,  for  thie  einfle  cauie, 
That  w«  liave  ali  of  oa  one  homan  heart 
— Sucli  pleasure  is  to  one  kind  being  known. 
My  neicbboar,  when  with  punctaal  care,  each  week 
Doly  as  Friday  comes,  thoagh  prest  henetf 
With  her  own  wants,  she  from  her  chest  of  meal 
Tikes  one  unsparing  handftil  for  tbe  scrip 
Of  this  old  mendicant,  and,  from  her  door 
Retnrnlng  with  Invigorated  heart. 
Sits  by  her  lire,  and  builds  her  hope  in  HeaTea." 

Then,  in  the  Excursion,  there  is  the  story  of 
the  Ruined  Cottage,  with  its  admirable  grada- 
tions, more  painful  than  the  pathetic  narratives 
of  its  author  usually  are,  yet  not  without  re- 
deeming traits  of  sweetness,  and  a  reconciling 
spirit  which  takes  away  its  sting.  There,  too, 
is  the  intense  history  of  the  Solitary's  sorrows 
—there  the  story  of  the  Hanoverian  and  the 
Jacobite,  who  learned  to  snatch  a  sympathy 
from  their  bitter  disputings,  grew  old  in  con- 
troversy and  in  friendship,  and  were  buried 
side  by  side— there  the  picture  of  Oswald,  the 
gifled  and  generous  and  graceful  hero  of  the 
mountain  solitude,  who  was  cut  ofl^  in  the 
blossom  of  his  youth — there  the  record  of  that 
pleasurable  sage,  whose  house  Death,  af^r 
forty  years  of  forbearance,  visited  with  throng- 
ing summonses,  and  took  off  his  family  one 
after  the  other,  **  with  intervals  of  peace,"  till 
he  too,  with  cheerful  thoughts  about  him,  was 
"overcome  by  unexpected  sleep  in  one  blest 
moment,"  and  as  he  lay  on  the  *<  warm  lap  of 
his  mother  earth,"  **  gathered  to  his  fathers." 
There  are  those  fine  vestiges,  and  yet  finer 
traditions  and  conjectures,  of  the  good  knight 
Sir  Alfred  Irthing,  the  « mild-hearted  cham- 
pion^ who  had  retired  in  Elizabeth's  days  to 
a  retreat  among  the  hills,  and  had  drawn 
around  him  a  kindred  and  a  family.  Of  him 
nothing  remained  but  a  gentle  fame  in  the 
hearts  of  the  villagers,  an  uncouth  monumental 
stone  graded  on  the  chprch-walls,  which  the 


sagest  antiquarian  might  muse  over  in  vaina 
and  his  name  engraven  in  a  wreath  or  posy 
around  three  bells  with  which  he  had  endowed 
the  spire.  '*  So,"  exclaims  the  poet,  in  strains 
as  touching  and  majestic  as  ever  were  breathed 
over  the  transitory  grandeur  of  earth — 

"  So  falls,  so  languishes,  grows  dim  and  dies. 
All  that  this  world  is  proud  of    From  their  spheree 
The  stars  of  baman  glory  are  cast  down ; 
Perish  tbe  rows,  and  the  flowers  of  kings. 
Princes  and  emperors,  and  the  crowns  and  palms 
Of  all  tbe  mighty,  witliered,  and  consumed." 

In  the  Excursion,  too,  is  the  exquisite  tale 
of  poor  Ellen — ^a  seduced  and  forsaken  girl— 
from  which  we  will  give  one  affecting  inci- 
dent, scarcely  to  be  matched,  for  truth  and 
beauty,  through  the  many  sentimental  poems 
and  tales  which  have  been  founded  on  a  simi- 
lar wo : 

**  —Beside  the  cottage  in  which  Ellen  dwelt 
Stands  a  tali  ash  tree ;  to  whose  topmost  twig 
A  thrush  resoru,  and  annually  chanu. 
At  morn  and  evening  from  that  naked  perch. 
While  all  tbe  undergrove  is  thick  with  leavee, 
A  time-beguiling  ditty,  for  delight 
Of  bis  fond  partner,  silent  In  the  nest. 
— *  Ay  why,'  said  Ellen,  sighing  to  herself, 
*  Why  do  not  words,  and  kiss,  and  solemn  pledge  i 
And  nature  that  is  kind  in  Woman's  breast. 
And  reason  that  In  Man  is  wise  and  good. 
And  fear  of  Ilim  who  Is  a  righteous  Judgsr- 
Why  do  not  these  prevail  for  human  life. 
To  keep  two  hearts  together,  that  began 
Their  spring-time  with  one  love,  and  that  have  need 
Of  ravtual  pity  and  forgiveness,  sweet 
To  grant,  or  be  received,  white  that  poor  bird^ 
~0  come  and  hear  him !    Thou  who  hast  to  me 
Been  faithless,  hear  him,  though  a  lowly  creature. 
One  of  God's  simple  children  that  yet  know  not 
Tbe  universal  Parent,  how  be  sings 
As  if  be  wished  the  Armament  of  Heaven 
Should  listen,  and  give  back  to  him  the  voice 
Of  his  triumphant  constancy  and  love ; 
The  proclamatton  that  he  makes,  bow  far 
His  darkness  doth  transcend  our  fickle  light !' 

**  Such  was  the  tender  passage,  not  by  me 
Repeated  without  loss  of  simplo  phrase, 
Which  I  perused,  even  as  the  words  had  beoa 
Committed  by  forsaken  EUen's  band 
To  tbe  bbink  margin  of  a  Valentine, 
Bedropped  with  tears." 

With  these  tear-moving  expressions  of  ill* 
fated  love,  we  may  contrast  the  following  rich 
picture  of  the  affection  in  its  early  bloom,  fr^m 
the  tale  of  Vandracour  and  Julia,  which  will 
show  how  delightedly  the  poet  might  have  lin- 
gered in  the  luxuries  of  amatory  song,  had  he 
not  chosen  rather  to  brood  over  the  whole 
world  of  sentiment  and  passion : — 

**Arabian  fiction  never  filled  the  world 
With  half  tbe  wonders  that  were  wrought  for  him. 
Earth  breathed  in  one  great  presence  of  tbe  spring  i 
Life  turned  tbe  meanest  of  her  implements 
Before  his  eyes  to  price  above  all  gold ; 
Tbe  house  she  dwelt  in  was  a  sainted  shrine ; 
Her  chamber  window  did  surpass  In  glory 
Tbe  porul  of  tbe  dawn  i  all  paradise 
Could,  by  the  simple  opening  of  a  door. 
Let  Itself  in  upon  him ;  pathways,  walks. 
Swarmed  with  enchantment,  till  bis  spirit  sankt 
Surcharged,  within  biro,  overblest  to  move 
Beneath  a  sun  that  walks  a  weary  world 
To  its  dull  round  of  ordinary  cares  2 
A  man  too  happy  for  mortality.'* 
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Perhaps  the  highest  instance  of  Words- 
worth's imaginative  faculty,  exerted  in  a  tale 
of  human  fortunes,  is  to  he  found  in  *'  The 
White  Doe  of  Rylstone."  He  has  here  suc- 
ceeded in  two  distinct  efforts,  the  resalts  of 
which  are  yet  in  entire  harmony.  He  has 
shown  the  gentle  spirit  of  a  high-born  maiden 
gathering  strength  and  purity  from  sorrow, 
and  finally,  after  the  destruction  of  her  family, 
and  amidst  the  ruin  of  her  paternal  domains, 
aonsecrated  by  suffering.  He  has  also  here, 
by  the  introduction  of  that  lovely  wonder,  the 
favourite  doe  of  his  heroine,  at  once  linked 
the  period  of  his  narrative  to  that  of  its  events, 
and  softened  down  the  saddest  catastrophe  and 
tae  most  exquisite  of  mortal  agonies.  A  gal- 
lant chieftain,  one  of  the  goodliest  pillars  of 
tlie  olden  time,  falls,  with  eight  of  his  sons, 
in  a  hopeless  contest  for  the  religion  to  which 
they  were  devoted — the  ninth,  who  followed 
them  unarmed,  is  slain  while  he  strives  to 
bear  away,  for  their  sake,  the  banner  which 
he  had  abjured — ^the  sole  survivor,  a  helpless 
woman,  is  left  to  wander  desolate  about  the 
silent  halls  and  tangled  glades,  once  witnesses 
of  her  joyous  infancy — and  yet  all  this  variety 
of  grief  is  rendered  mild  and  soothing  by  the 
influences  of  the  imagination  of  the  poet  The 
doe,  which  first  with  its  quiet  sympathy  excited 
relieving  tears  in  its  forsaken  mistress,  which 
followed  her,  a  gentle  companion,  through  all 
her  mortal  wanderings,  and  which  ^ears  after 
made  Sabbath  visits  to  her  grave,  is,  like  the 
spirit  of  nature,  personified  to  heal,  to  bless, 
and  to  elevate.  All  who  have  read  the  poem 
aright,  will  feel  prepared  for  that  apotheosis 
which  the  poet  has  reserved  for  this  radiant 
being,  and  will  recognise  the  imaginative  truth 
of  that  bold  figure,  by  which  the  decaying 
towers  of  Bolton  are  made  to  smile  upon  its 
form,  and  to  attest  its  unearthly  relations : — 


; 


**  There  doth  the  gentle  creature  lie 

With  theee  adversitlei  unmoved ; 
Calm  spectacle,  by  earth  and  eky 

In  their  benignity  approved ! 
And  ay,  methiniu,  this  hoary  pile. 

Subdued  by  outrage  and  decay. 
Looks  down  upon  her  with  a  smile, 

A  gracloos  smile,  that  seems  to  say» 
*  Thou  art  not  a  Child  of  Time, 
But  daughter  of  the  eternal  Prime !' " 

A'though  Wordsworth  chiefly  delights  in 
th^je  humanities  of  poetry,  he  has  shown  that 
he  possesses  feelings  to  appreciate  and  power 
to  grasp  the  noblest  of  classic  fictions.  No 
one  can  read  his  Dion,  his  Loadamia,  and  the 
uiost  majestic  of  his  sonnets,  without  perceiv- 
ing that  he  has  power  to  endow  the  stateliest 
shapes  of  old  mythology  with  new  life,  and  to 
diffuse  about  them  a  new  glory.  Hear  him, 
for  example,  breaking  forth,  with  holy  disdain 
of  the  worldly  spirit  of  the  time,  into  this 
sublime  apostrophy : — 

**  Great  God !  I'd  rather  be 

A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn : 
So  might  I,  standing  on  some  pleasant  lee, 

Have  glimpses  which  might  make  me  less  forlorn ; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  coming  from  the  sea, 

Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn  !*' 

• 

But  he  has  chosen  rather  to  survey  the  ma- 
jesties of  Greece,  with  the  eye  of  a  philoso- 


pher as  well  as  of  a  poeL  He  reviews  ibea 
with  emotions  equally  remote  from  pedantry 
and  from  intolerance— regarding  not  only  the 
grace  and  the  loveliness  of  their  forms*  bat 
their  symbolical  meaning— tracing  them  to 
their  elements  in  the  human  soul,  and  bringiAg 
before  us  the  eldest  wisdom  which  was  im- 
bodied  in  their  shapes,  and  speedily  ibrgotiea 
by  their  worshippers.  Thus,  among  **the  pal- 
pable array  of  sense,"  does  he  discover  hints 
of  immortal  life — ^thus  does  he  transport  us 
back  more  than  twenty  centuries — and  enable 
us  to  enter  into  the  most  mysterious  and  far- 
reaching  hopes  of  a  Grecian  votary: — 


-A  Sfirit  bung, 


Beautiful  region !  o'er  thy  Towns  and  Farms* 

Statues,  and  Temples,  and  memorial  Tombs ; 

And  emanations  were  peraeived,  and  acts 

Of  immortality,  in  Nature's  coarse, 

ExemplUled  by  mysteries,  that  were  fell 

As  bonds,  on  grave  Philosopher  impoeed 

And  armed  Warrior ;  and  in  every  grove, 

A  gay  or  pensive  tenderness  prevail'd 

When  piety  more  awful  had  relaxed. 

*  Take,  running  River,  take  these  loeka  ofaiaet* 

Thus  would  the  votary  say,—*  this  sever*d  tair. 

My  vow  AiMlifaig,  do  I  here  preaenl, 

Thankflil  for  my  belov«d  child's  retora. 

Thy  banks,  Oephfsns,  be  again  hath  trod. 

Thy  raormurs  beard  t  and  dmnk  the  crystal  lynpk 

With  which  thou  doet  refresh  the  chlraty  lip. 

And  moisten  all  day  long  these  flowery  fieMs.* 

And  doubUeas,  sometimes,  when  the  hair  was 

Upon  the  flowing  stream,  a  thought  arose 

Of  lift  conthiuous.  Being  natmpalr'd 

That  hath  been,  is,  and  where  U  was  and  ie 

There  shall  be,-«een,  and  heard,  and  felt,  aad 

And  recognised,— «xiBtence  unexposed 

To  the  blind  walk  of  osorul  accident ; 

From  diminution  free,  and  weakening  age. 

While  man  grows  old,  and  dwindles  aad  diecaya; 

And  countless  generations  of  mankind 

Depart :  and  leave  no  vestige  where  they  trod.^ 

We  must  now  bring  this  long  article  tua 
close— and  yet  how  small  a  portion  of  our  aa- 
thor's  beauties  have  we  even  hinted!  We 
have  passed  over  the  clear  majesty  of  the 
poem  of  **  Hart  Leap  Well" — the  lyrical  gran- 
deur of  the  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle— the 
masculine  energy  and  delicate  grace  of  the 
Sonnets  which,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
one  or  two  of  Warton  and  of  Milton,  far  exceed 
all  others  in  our  language — "  The  Wagoner," 
that  fine  and  hearty  concession  of  a  water- 
drinker  to  the  joys  of  wine  and  the  light-heait- 
ed  folly  which  it  inspires — and  numbers  of 
smaller  poems  and  ballads,  which  to  the  supers 
ficial  observer  may  seem  only  like  woodland 
springs,  but  in  which  he  who  ponders  inteotlj 
will  discern  the  breakings  forth  of  an  under- 
current of  thought  and  feeling  which  is  sileniij 
flowing  beneath  him.  We  trust,  however,  ve 
have  written  or  rather  quoted  enough  toindace 
such  of  our  readers  as  hitherto  have  despised 
the  poet  on  the  faith  of  base  or  ignorant  criti- 
cism to  read  him  for  themselves,  especially  as 
by  the  recent  appearance  of  the  Kxcursion  is 
octavo,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  miaor 
poems  in  four  small  volumes,  the  whole  of  his 
poetical  works  are  placed  within  their  reacK 
If  he  has  little  popularity  with  the  multitude, 
he  is  rewarded  by  the  intense  veneration  aad 
love  of  the  finest  spirits  of  the  age.    Not  only 
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%  Lloyd,  Sonthey,  WilsoQ,  and  Lamb 
—with  whom  his  name  has  been  usually  con* 
nected — but  almost  all  the  living  poets  have 
paid  eloquent  homage  to  his  geoias.  He  is 
loved  by  Montgomery,  Cornwall,  and  Rogers- 
revered  by  the  a*jithor  of  Waverley — ridiculed 
and  pillaged  by  Lord  Byron!  Jeffrey,  if  he 
begins  an  article  on  his  greatest  work  with 
the  pithy  sentence  ''this  vnil  never  do,"  glows 
evea  while  he  criticises,  and  before  he  closes, 
ihoagh  he  came  like  Balaam  to  curse,  like  him 
''blesses  altogether."  Innumerable  essays, 
sermons,  speeches,  poems~-even  of  those  who 
profess  to  despise  him — are  tinged  by  his 
fancy  and  adorned  by  his  expressions*  And 
there  are  no  small  number  of  young  hearts, 
which  have  not  only  been  eariched  but  renovat- 
ed by  his  poetry — which  he  has  expanded,  puri- 
fied, and  exalted-^and  to  which  be  has  given 
the  means  of  high  communion  with  the  good 
and  the  pure  throughout  the  universe.  These, 
equal  at  least  in  number  to  the  original  lovers 
of  Bhakspeare  or  of  Milton,  will  transmit  his 
fame  to  kindred  spirits,  and  whether  it  shall 
receive  or  be  denied  the  honour  of  fashion,  it 
will  ever  be  cherished  by  the  purest  of  earthly 
minds,  and  connected  with  the  most  majestic 
of  nature's  scenery. 

Too  many  of  our  living  poets  have  seemed 
to  take  pride  in  building  &eir  fame  on  the 
sands.  They  have  chosen  for  their  subjects 
the  disease  of  tlie  heart— the  sad  anomalies 
of  hnmanity^-the  turbulent  and  guilty  pas- 
sions which  are  but  for  a  season.  Their  re- 
nown, therefore,  must  necessarily  decline  as 
the  species  advances.  Instead  of  tracing  out 
the  lineaments  of  the  image  of  God  indelibly 
impressed  on  the  soul,  they  have  painted  the 
deformities   which   may   obscure    them   for 


awhile,  but  can  never  utterly  destroy  themi 
Vice,  which  is  the  accident  of  our  nature,  has 
been  their  theme  instead  of  those  affections 
which  are  its  groundwork  and  essence.  <*  Yet 
a  little  space,  and  that  which  men  call  evil  is 
no  more !"  Vet  a  little  space,  and  those  wild 
emotions— those  horrid  deeds— those  strange 
aberrations  of  the  soul— on  which  some  gifted 
bards  have  delighted  to  dwell,  will  fade  away 
like  the  phantoms  of  a  feverish  dream.  Then 
will  poetry,  like  that  of  Wordsworth,  which 
even  now  is  the  harbinger  of  a  serener  day, 
be  felt  and  loved  and  held  in  undying  honour. 
The  genius  of  a  poet  who  has  chosen  this  high 
and  pure  career,  too,  will  proceed  in  every 
stage  of  being,  seeing  that  "it  is  a  thing  im« 
mortal  as  himself/'  and  that  it  was  ever  in- 
spired by  affections  which  cannot  die.  ^  The 
poet  even  in  brighter  worlds  will  feel,  with  in* 
conceivable  delight,  the  connection  between 
his  earthly  and  celestial  beings— live  along 
the  golden  lines  of  sentiment  and  thought  back 
to  the  most  delicious  moments  of  his  con- 
templations here— and  rejoice  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  those  joys  of  which  he  had  tastes  and 
intimations  on  earth.  Then  shall  he  see  the 
inmost  soul  of  his  poetry  disclosed— ^asp  as 
assured  realities  the  gorgeous  visions  of  his 
infancy— feel  *^  the  burden  of  the  mystery  of 
all  this  unimaginable  world,**  which  were 
lightened  to  him  here,  dissolved  away— see 
the  prophetic  workings  of  his  imagination 
realized— exult  while  **  pain  and  anguish  and 
the  wormy  grave/'  which  here  were  to  him 
*<  shapes  of  a  dream,"  are  utterly  banished 
from  the  view — ^and  listen  to  the  full  chorus 
of  that  universal  harmony  whose  first  notes  he 
here  delighted  to  awaken ! 
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[RBTROsncmrs  Rkvibw.] 


This  old  piece  of  legal  biography,  which  has 
been  lately  republished,  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful books  in  the  world.  Its  charm  does 
not  consist  in  any  marvellous  incidents  of 
Lord  Guilford's  life,  or  any  peculiar  interest 
attaching  to  his  character,  but  in  the  un- 
equalled nalvetd  of  the  writer — in  the  singular 
felicity  with  which  he  has  thrown  himself  into 
his  subject-^and  his  vivid  delineations  of  all 
the  great  lawyers  of  his  time.  He  was  a 
younger  brother  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  to  whose 
affection  he  was  largely  indebted,  and  from 
whom  he  appears  to  have  been  scarcely  ever 
divided.  His  work,  in  nice  minuteness  of  de- 
tail, and  living  picture  of  motive,  almost 
equals  the  auto-biographies  of  Benevento 
Cellini,  Rousseau,  and  Gibber.  He  seems  to 
be  almost  as  intensely  conscious  of  all  his 
brother's  actions,  and  the  movements  of  his 
mind,  as  they  were  of  their  own.    All  his 


ideas  of  human  greatness  and  excellence 
appear  taken  from  the  man  whom  be  oele- 
brates.  There  never  was  a  more  liberal  or 
gentle  prostradon  of  the  spirit  He  was  evi- 
dently the  most  humane,  the  most  kindly,  and 
the  most  single-hearted,  of  flatterers.  There 
is  a  beauty  in  his  very  cringing,  beyond  the 
independence  of  many.  It  is  the  most  gentle- 
man-like submission,  the  most  graceful  resig 
nation  of  self  of  which  we  have  ever  read 
Hence,  there  is  nothing  of  the  vanity  of  au- 
thorship—no attempt  to  display  his  own 
powers — throughout  the  work.  He  never 
comes  forward  in  the  first  person,  except  as  a 
witness.  Indeed,  he  usually  speaks  of  him- 
self as  of  another,  as  though  he  had  half  lost 
his  personal  consciousness  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  idol's  virtues.  The  following  pas 
sage,  towards  the  conclusion,  where  he  re* 
counts   the  favours  of  Lord  Guilford  to  a 
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voaDger  brother,  and  at  last,  in  the  fulness  of 
jkis  heart,  discloses,  by  a  litlie  quotation,  that 
he  is  speaking  of  himseU— this  breaking  from 
his  usual  m<k[est  narration  into  the  only  per- 
sonal feeling  he  seems  to  have  cherished — ^is 
beautifully  characteristic  of  the  spirit  which 
he  brought  to  his  work.     . 

«  But  I  ought  to  come  nearer  home,  and  take 
an  account  of  his  benevolences  to  his  paternal 
relations.    His  youngest  brother  (the  honoura- 
ble Roger  North)  was  designed,  by  his  father, 
for  the  civil  kiw,  as  they  call  that  professed  at 
Doctors'  Commons,  upon  a  specious  fancy  to 
have  a  son  of  each  faculty  or  employ  used  in 
England.    But  his  lordship  dissuaded  him,  and 
advised  rather  to  have  him  put  to  the  common 
law ;  for  the  other  profession  provided  but  for 
a  few,  and  those  not  wonderful  well ;  whereas, 
the  common  law  was  more  certain,  and,  in 
that  way,  he  himself  might  bring  him  forwards, 
and  assist  him.    And  so  it  was  determined. 
His  lordship  procured  for  him  a  petit  chamber, 
which  cost  his  father  £60,  and  there  he  was 
settled  with  a  very  scanty  allowance ;  to  which 
his  lordship  made  a  timely  addition  of  his  own 
money :  more  than  all  this,  he  took  him  almost 
constantly  out  with  him  to  company  and  enter- 
tainments, and  always  paid  his  scot;  and, 
when  he  was  attorney  general,  let  him  into 
partnership  in  one  of  the  offices  under  him ; 
and  when  his  lordship  was  treasurer,  and  his 
brother  called  to  the  bar,  a  perquisite  chamber, 
worth  £160,  fell ;  and  that  be  gave  to  his 
brother  for  a  practising  chamber,  and  took  in 
lieu  only  that  which  he  had  used  for  his  studies. 
When  his  lordship  was  chief  justice,  he  gave 
him  the  countenance  of  practising  under  him, 
at  nisi  prina;  and  all  the  while  his  lordship 
was  a  house-keeper,  his  brother  and  servant 
were  of  his  family  at  all  meals.    When  the 
Temple  was  burnt,  he  fitted  up  a  little  room 
and  study  in  his  chambers  in  Serjeant's  Inn, 
for  his  brother  to  manage  his  small  affairs  of 
law  in,  and  lodged  him  in  his  house  till  the 
?*emple  was  built,  and  he  might  securely  lodge 
there.    And  his  lordship  was  pleased  with  a 
back  door  in  his  own  study,  by  which  he  could 
go  in  and  out  to  bis  brother,  to  discourse  of 
incidents ;  which  way  of  life  delighted  his  lord- 
ship exceedingly.    And,  what  was  more  extra- 
ordinary, he  went  with  his  lordship  in  his 
coach  constantly,  to,  and  from,  the  courts  of 
fiin  prints  at  Guildhall  and  Westminster.  And, 
after  bis  lordship  had  the  great  seal,  his  bro- 
ther's practice  (being  then  made  of  the  king's 
counsel,  and  coming  within  the  bar)  increased 
exceedingly,  and,  in  abotft  three  years'  time  be 
acquired  the  better  part  he  afterwards  was 
possessed  of.    At  that  time,  his  lordship  took 
his  brother  into  his  family,  and  a  coach  and 
servants  assigned  him  out  of  his  equipages ; 
and  all  at  rack  and  manger,  requiritg  only 
£200  a  year;  which  was  a  triiOe,  as  the  world 
went  then.    And  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  this 
brother  was  a  shadow  to  him,  as  if  they  had 
grown  together.    And,  to  show  his  lordship's 
tenderness,  I  add  this  instance  of  fact.    Once 
he  seemed  more  than  ordinarily  disposed  to 

Krnsiveness,  even  to  a  degree  of  melancholy, 
is  lordship  never  left  pumping,  till  he  found 
out  the  cause  of  it;  and  that  was  a  reflection 


what  should  become  of  him,  if  he  shovU  lost 
this  good  brother,  and  be  left  alone  to  himself, 
the  thought  of  which  he  could  scarce  bear; 
for  he  had  no  opinion  of  his  own  strength,  to 
work  his  way  through  the  world  with  tolerable 
success.  Upon  this  his  lordship,  to  set  bis 
brother's  mind  at  ease,  sold  him  an  annoity  of 
£200  a  year,  al  an  easy  rate,  upon  condtitioa 
to  re-purohase  it,  at  the  same  rate,  when  he 
was  worth  £6000.  And  this  was  all  done  »»> 
cordingly. 

^'O  et  pnesidiom  et  dulce  deeus  menm." 

We  will  now  conduct  our  readers  through 
Lord  Guilford's  life— introducing  as  many  €d 
the  nice  peculiarities  of  his  historian  as  our 
limits  will  allow— 4nd  will  then  give  them  one 
or  two  of  the  portraits  with  which  the  work  vi 
enriched— and  add  a  word  on  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  legal  profession, 
since  the  time  when  the  originals  *^  hdd  the 
noisy  tenour  of  their  way"  through  its  grada- 
tions. 

The  Hon.  Francis  North,  afterwards  Baroa 
Guilford,  was  the  third  son  of  Dudley,  Lord 
North,  Baron  of  Kirtling,  who  deserved  the 
filial  duty  of  his  children,  by  the  veneratioa 
which  he  manifested  towa^s  his  own  lailier, 
beyond  even  Uie  stricmess  of  those  times; 
for,  though  he  was  an  old  man  before  his 
father  died,  he  never  sat  or  was  covered  in  his 
presence  unbidden.  He  sent  his  son,  at  an 
early  age,  to  school,  but  was  not  very  fortunate 
in  his  selection,  for  the  master  was  a  rigid 
Presbyterian,  and  his  wife  a  ftirious  Independ- 
ent, who  used  *<  to  instruct  her  babes  in  the 
gift  of  praying  by  the  spirit,  making  them 
kneel  by  a  bedside  and  pray;"  but  as  ^'this 
petit  spark  was  too  small  for  that  posture,  he 
was  set  upon  the  bed  to  kneel  with  his  faee  to 
the  pillow.'*  This  absurd  treatment  seems  to 
have  given  the  child  an  early  disgust  for  those 
who  were  esteemed  the  fanatics,  which  never 
left  him.  He  finished  his  scholastic  edncatioB 
under  a  **  cavalier  master,"  with  credit.  After 
he  left  school,  he  became  a  fellow-commoDer 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
improved  greatly  in  solid  learning,  and  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  music,  which  he  afterwards 
used  as  a  frequent  solace  amidst  the  toils  of 
his  profession. 

He  next  became  a  member  of  the  Hiddte 
Temple,  and  occupied  "  a  moiety  of  a  petit 
chamber,  which  his  father  bought  for  him." 
Here  he  "used  constantly  commons  in  the 
hall  at  noons  and  nights,"  studied  closely, 
and  derived  much  benefit  from  the  practice  of 
putting  cases,  which  was  followed  in  the  old 
temple  cloisters  by  the  students,  and  for  the 
convenience  of  which  they  were  rebuilt  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  their  present  form. 
He,  also,  diligently  common-placed  the  »nh* 
stance  of  his  reading,  having  acquired  a  very 
small  but  legible  hand— **  for,"  as  his  biogra- 
pher observes, "  where  contracting  is  the  maia 
business,  it  is  not  well  to  write,  as  the  foshkni 
then  was,  uncial  or  semi-uncial  letters  to  look 
like  pig's  ribs."  In  bis  studies,  he  was  wosi 
by  turns  to  read  the  reports  and  institnies; 
^  as,  after  a  fulness  of  the  reports  in  a  morning. 
about  noon,  to  take  a  repast  in  Stamford 
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Crompton,  or  the  Lord  Coke's  Pleas  of  the 
Crown,  and  Jurisdiction  of  Courts,  Manwood 
of  the  Forest  Law,  and  Fitzherbert's  Natura 
BreTiam.**  He,  also,  **  despatched  the  greatest 
part"  of  the  year-books,  beginning  with  the 
book  termed  Htnry  tht  Snenih^  from  whence 
he  regarded  the  common  law  derived  '*  as  from 
a  copious  fountain."  While  thus  engaged,  he 
did  not  altogether  refuse  recreation,  but  de- 
lighted in  a  small  supper  and  a  temperate 
glass  with  his  frienfls  in  chambers,  sometimes 
fancied  **  to  go  about  town  and  see  trade-work, 
which  is  a  very  diverting  and  instructive  en- 
tertainment," and  visited  every  thing  extraor- 
dinary in  town,  "  as  engines,  shows,  lectures, 
and  even  so  low  as  to  hear  Hugh  Peters 
preach !"  The  only  obstacle  to  his  legal  sue-* 
cess  was  his  excessive  bashfulness,  which  so 
oppressed  him,  that  when  he  dined  or  supped 
in  the  hall  of  the  Middle  Temple,  he  would 
not  walk  in  alone,  but  **  used  to  stand  dogging 
at  the  skreen  till  other  company  came,  behind 
whom  he  might  enter." 

At  the  bar,  he  derived  great  advantage  from 
the  favour  of  Sir  Jeofry  Palmer,  the  attorney- 
general,  who  gave  him  many  opportunities  of 
showing  his  dexterity  and  knowledge  of  law, 
by  procuring  him  to  perform  some  of  his  own 
public  duties,  when  he  was  himself  disabled 
by  sickness.  Through  the  good  offices  of  this 
zealous  friend,  Mr.  North  was  appointed  to 
argue  for  the  king  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
the  writ  of  ttvoi  in  the  famous  case  of  the 
King  V.  Hollis  and  others,  which  was  brought, 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  reverse 
a  jadgment  obtained  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  First,  against  five  of  their  members,  who 
had  been  prosecuted  for  holding  down  the 
speaker  in  his  chair,  and  other  riotous  pro- 
ceedings. In  consequence  of  the  ability  which 
he  displayed  on  this  occasion,  though  the  com- 
mons succeeded,  he  was,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  York,  appointed  one  of 
his  majesty's  counsel.  Thus,  having  prece- 
dence, the  favour  of  the  court,  great  assiduity, 
and  knowledge  in  law,  he  soon  considerably 
extended  his  practice.  To  this,  indeed,  his 
great  wariness  and  prudence,  trenching  on 
the  boundaries  of  meanness,  did  not  contribute 
a  little.  *'He  was  exceedingly  careful  to  keep 
fair  with  the  cocks  of  the  circuit,"  especially 
Serjeant  Earl,  who  was  a  miser,  and  with 
whom  he  was  contented  to  travel,  when  no 
other  would  starve  with  him  on  his  journeys. 
If  he  discovered  a  point  which  his  leader  had 
omitted,  he  would  not  excite  dislike  by  moving 
it  himself,  but  suggest  it  to  his  senior,  and 
thus  conciliate  his  regard.  He  was,  also,  to 
use  the  words  of  his  biographer,  **  a  wonderful 
artist  in  nicking  a  judge's  tendency  to  serve 
his  turn,  and  yet  never  failed  to  pay  the  greatest 
regard  and  deference  to  his  opinion."  He 
never  contested  a  point  with  a  judge  when  he 
despaired  to  convince  him,  but  resigned  it, 
even  when  confident  in  its  goodness,  that  he 
might  not  weaken  his  credit  for  the  future.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  judge  was  wrongly 
on  his  side,  and  he  knew  it,  he  did  not  fail  to 
echo,  " ay,  my  lord**  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
his  rivals.  Thus  giAed  by  knowledge  and 
pliancy,  he  soon  "from  an  humble  beginner 


rejoicing  at  a  cause  that  came  to  him,  became 
cock  of  the  circuit ;  and  every  one  that  had  a 
trial  rejoiced  to  have  him  on  his  side."  One 
piece  of  artifice  which  he  used  on  behalf  of  a 
relative  is  so  curious,  that  we  will  insert  it  in 
the  words  of  our  author. 

**  His  lordship  had  a  relation,  one  Mr.  Whit- 
more,  of  Balms,  near  London,  an  humour^ 
some  old  gentleman,  but  very  famous  for  the 
mere  eating  and  drinking  part  of  house-keep- 
ing. He  was  owner  of  Waterbeach,  near 
Cambridge,  and  took  a  fancy  that  his  estate 
ought  not  to  pay  tithes,  and  ordered  his  tenants 
expressly  to  pay  none,  with  promise  to  defend 
them.  The  parson  had  no  more  to  do  but  to 
go  to  law,  and  by  advice  brought  an  action 
of  debt,  for  treble  damages  upon  the  statute 
against  subtraction  of  tithes.  The  tenants  got 
the  whole  demand  to  be  put  in  one  action ; 
and  that  stood  for  trial  at  the  assizes.  Then  he 
consults  his  cousin  North,  and  retains  him  to 
defend  this  cause ;  but  shows  him  no  manner 
of  title  to  a  discharge.  So  he  could  but  tell 
him  he  would  be  routed,  and  pay  treble  value 
of  the  tithes',  and  that  he  must  make  an  end. 
This  signified  nothing  to  one  that  was  aban- 
doned to  his  own  testy  humour.  The  cause 
came  on,  and  his  lordship's  utmost  endeavour 
was  to  fetch  him  off  with  the  single  value  and 
costs  ;  and  that  point  he  managed  very  artifi- 
cially :  for  first,  he  considered  that  Archer  was 
the  judge,  and  it  was  always  agreeable  to  him 
to  stave  off  a  long  cause.  After  the  cause  was 
opened,  his  lordship,  for  the  defendant,  stepped 
forward,  and  told  the  judge  that  *  this  would 
be  a  long  and  intricate  cause,  being  a  title  to  a 
discharge  of  tithes,  which  would  require  the 
reading  a  long  series  of  records  and  ancient 
writings.  That  his  client  was  no  quaker,  to 
deny  payments  of  tithes  were  due,  in  which 
case  the  treble  value  was  by  the  law  intended 
as  a  sort  of  penalty.  But  this  was  to  be  a  trial 
of  a  title,  which  his  client  was  advised  he  had 
to  a  discharge:  therefore  he  moved,  that  the 
single  value  might  be  settled;  and  if  the  cause 
went  for  the  plaintiff,  he  should  have  that  and 
his  costs  (which  costs,  it  seems,  did  not  go  if 
the  treble  value  was  recovered,)^and  then  they 
would  proceed  to  their  title.'  The  other  side 
mutinied  against  this  imposition  of  Mr.  North, 
but  the  judge  was  for  him,  and  they  must  be 
satisfied.  Then  did  he  open  a  long  history  of 
matters  upon  record,  of  bulls,  monasteries, 
orders,  greater  and  lesser  houses,  surrenders, 
patents,  and  a  grtat  deal  more,  very  proper,  if 
it  had  been  true,  while  the  counsel  on  the  other 
side  stared  at  him ;  and,  having  done,  they  bid 
him  go  to  his  evidence.  He  leaned  back,  as 
speaking  to  the  attorney,  and  then,  iify  lord, 
said  he,  we  art  very  unhappy  in  thi$  cause.  The 
attorney  telle  me,  they  forgot  to  examine  their  copies 
with  the  originals  at  the  Tou>er;  and  (so  folding 
up  his  brief)  My  lord,  said  he,  they  must  have  tht 
verdict,  and  we  mutt  come  better  prepared  another 
timt.  So,  notwithstanding  all  the  mutiny  the 
other  side  could  make,  the  judge  held  them  to 
it,  and  they  were  choused  of  the  treble  value 
This  was  no  iniquity,  because  it  was  not  to 
defraud  the  duty,  but  to  shift  off  the  penalty 
But  the  old  gentleman  told  his  cousin  North 
he  had  given  away  his  cause.    His  lordshif 
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iboagbt  he  had  done  him  service  enough ;  and 
coald  bat  just  (with  the  help  of  the  before 
said  reason)  satisfy  himself  that  he  had  not 
done  ill." 

There  is  nothing?  very  worthy  of  remark  in 
the  private  life  of  Mr.  North,  before  the  begin- 
niDg  of  his  speculations  for  a  settlement  by 
marriage.  These  are  exceedingly  curious, 
not  for  their  romance,  but  the  want  of  it.  In 
the  good  old  times,  when  our  advocate  flou- 
rished, the  language  of  sentiment  was  not  in 
fashion.  Some  doubtless  there  were,  perhaps 
not  fewer  than  in  these  poetical  days,  in  whose 
souls  Love  held  its  "high  and  hearted  seat''-^ 
whose  nice-attuned  spirits  trembled  with  every 
change  of  the  intensest,  yet  most  delicate  of 
affections — ^whose  whole  existence  was  one 
fervent  hope  and  one  unbroken  sigh.  Since 
then,  the  breathings  of  their  deep  emotion — 
the  words  and  phases  which  imperfectly  in- 
dicated that  which  was  passing  within  them, 
as  light  and  airy  bubbles  rise  up  from  the  low- 
est spring  to  the  surface  of  tranquil  waters — 
have  become  the  current  language  of  every 
transitory  passion,  and  serve  lo  garnish  out 
every  prudent  match  as  a  necessary  part  of 
the  wedding  finery.  Things  were  not  thus 
confounded  by  our  heartier  ancestors.  Lan- 
guage was  some  indication  of  the  difference 
of  minds,  as  dress  was  of  ranks.  The  choice 
spirits  of  the  time  had  their  prerogative  of 
words  and  figures,  as  the  ancient  families  had 
of  their  coats  of  arms.  The  greater  part  of 
mankind,  who  never  feel  love  in  its  depth  or 
its  purity,  were  contented  to  marry  and  be 
given  in  marriage  without  the  affectation  of  its 
language.  Men  avowedly  looked  for  good 
portions,  and  women  for  suitable  jointures — 
they  made  the  contract  for  mutual  support  and 
domestic  comfort  in  good  faith,  and  did  not 
often  break  it.  They  had  their  reward.  They 
indulged  no  fairy  dreams  of  happiness  too 
etherial  for  earth,  which,  when  dissipated, 
would  render  dreary  the  level  path  of  exist- 
ence. Of  their  open,  plain-hearted  course  of 
entering  into  the  matrimonial  state,  and  of 
speaking  about  it,  the  Lord  Keeper  and  his 
biographer  are  edifying  examples.  His  Lord- 
ship, as  his  fortune  improved,  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  domestic  comfort,  and  wisely  thought 
his  hours  of  leisure  would  be  spent  most  hap- 
pily in  a  family,  "  which  is  never  well  settled 
without  a  mistress."  **  He  fancied,"  says  his 
eulogist,  «he  might  pretend  to  as  good  a  for- 
tune in  a  match  as  many  others  had  found, 
who  had  less  reason  to  expect  it ;  but  without 
•oxse  advantage  that  way,  he  was  not  disposed 
to  engage  himself."  His  first  attempt  in  this 
laudable  pursuit  was  to  obtain  the  daughter 
of  an  old  usurer,  which  we  will  give  in  our 
author's  words : 

**  There  came  to  him  a  recommendation  of 
a  lady,  wh^  was  an  only  daughter  of  an  old 
usurer  of  Grray's-iun,  supposed  to  be  a  good 
fortune  in  present,  for  her  father  was  rich ; 
Dut  after  his  death,  to  become  worth  nobody 
could  tell  what.  His  lordship  got  a  sight  of 
the  lady,  and  did  not  dishke  her ;  thereupon 
be  inade  the  old  man  a  visit,  and  a  proposal 
of  himself  to  marry  his  daughter.  There  ap- 
peared no  symptoms  of  discouragement;  but 


only  the  old  gentleman  asked  him  what  esttit 
his  father  intended  to  settle  upon  him  for  pre 
sent  maintenance,  jointure,  and  provision  fot 
children.  This  was  an  inauspicious  qnestioB; 
for  it  was  plain  that  the  family  had  not  estate 
enough  for  a  lordship,  and  none  would  be  to 
spare  for  him.  Therefore  he  said  to  bis  wo^ 
ship  only.  Thai  tohenht  would  bepUatedtodtdan 
fokat  portion  he  intendtd  to  gtee  kU  daugkeftht 
VDOuld  write  to  hU  father,  and  make  him  acqiuvifed 
wUh  ki$  answer.  And  so  they  parted,  sod  his 
lordship  was  glad  of  his  escape,  and  resolved  to 
give  that  affair  a  final  discharge,  and  never  to 
come  near  the  terrible  old  .fellow  any  more. 
His  lordship  had,  at  that  time,  a  stoot  heart, 
and  could  not  digest  the  being  so  slighted ;  as 
if,  in  his  present  state,  a  profitable  professioa, 
and  future  hopes,  were  of  no  account.  If  he 
had  had  a  real  estate  to  settle,  he  should  not 
have  stooped  so  low  as  to  match  with  bix 
daughter :  and  thenceforward  despised  his  alii* 
ance." 

His  next  enterprise  was  directed  to  the  'Hoo* 
rishing  widow"  of  Mr.  Edward  Palmer,  vho 
had  been  his  most  intimate  friend.  Her  familj 
favoured  his  addresses — the  lady  did  sot  it- 
fuse  him — but  flirted,  coquetted,  and  votried 
him,  until  he  was  heartily  tired  of  being  "held 
in  a  course  of  bo-peep  play  by  a  crafiy  widow." 
Her  friends  still  urged  him  to  persevere, 
which  he  did  to  please  thcoi  rather  than  him- 
self, until  she  relieved  him  by  marrying  another 
of  her  suitors.  His  third  exploit  is  thos  amns- 
ingly  related. 

**  Another  proposition  came  to  his  lordihip, 
by  a  city  broker,  from  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
who  had  many  daughters,  and  those  reputed 
beauties;  and  the  fortune  was  to  beiDSOOO. 
His  lordship  went  and  dined  with  the  alder- 
man, and  liked  the  lady,  who  (as  the  way  is) 
was  dressed  out  for  a  muster.  And  coming  to 
treat,  the  portion  shrank  to  j£5000,  and,  upoa 
that,  his  lordship  parted,  and  was  not  gone&r 
before  Mr.  Broker  (following)  came  to  bin 
and  said.  Sir  John  would  give  £500  more,  at 
the  birth  of  the  first  child ;  but  that  would  not 
do,  for  his  lordship  hated  such  screwing.  Xoi 
long  after  this  despatch,  his  lordship  was  made 
the  king's  solicitor  general,  and  then  the  bro> 
ker  came  again,  with  news  that  Sir  Joha 
would  give  £10,000.  No.;  his  lordship  said, 
after  tnch  tuage  he  would  not  proceed,  if  he  wii^ 
Affve  £30,000.  So  ended  that  affair;  and  bis 
lordship's  mind  was  once  more  settled  in  traih 
quillity." 

At  last,  after  these  repeated  disappointoeats, 
his  mother  **laid  her  eyes  "  on  the  Lady  Fran- 
ces Pope,  one  of  three  co-heiresses,  as  a  wife 
for  her  son — and  wiUi  his  consent  made  oicr- 
tures  on  his  behalf.  After  some  little  difficoi- 
ties  respecting  his  lordship's  fortune,  this 
match  was  happily  concluded,  and  is  cele- 
brated by  his  biographer  as  "  made  in  heareo* 
The  lady,  however,  died  of  a  consumption, « 
the  prime  of  her  days.  On  this  occasion,  oar 
aqthor  rejoices  that  "his  lordship's  good  stars 
forced  him  to  I<ondon  abont  a  fortnight  l«* 
fore  her  death,  because  nearness  to  persons 
dying  of  consumptions  is  perilous — ^and  "when 
she  must  expire,  and  probably  in  his  an^ 
he  might  have  received  great  damage  in  W 
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bealth.**  Her  husband  erected  a  monnment  to 
her  memory,  on  which  a  tremendous  Latin 
epitaph  was  engraven,  commemon^ting  her 
father,  husband,  children  and  virtues.  Our 
author  here  expresses  bis  opinion,  that  the  eu- 
logistic part  should  be  left  out,  **  because  it  is 
in  the  power  of  every  cobbler  to  do  the  like ;" 
but  that  the  account  of  families  cannot  be  too 
far  extended,  because  they  may  be  useful  as 
evidence  of  pedigree.  This  is  a  curious  self- 
betrayal,  by  a  man  of  rank  and  family  The 
utility  of  monumental  inscriptions,  detailing 
the  dignities  of  ancestry,  is,  indeed  urged — 
but  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  antithesis  com- 
ple:ed  in  the  writer's  mind— -between  all  the 
virtues  which  a  cobbler  might  share,  and  the 
immunities  of  which  the  high-bom  alone  are 
partakers. 

Meanwhile,  his  lordship  proceeded  to  honour 
and  fortune.  He  was  made  solicitor-general, 
became  a  candidate  for  the  borough  of  Lynn 
Regis;  and,  on  a  visit,  with  his  accustomed 
prudence,**  regaled  the  corporation  with  a  very 
handsome  treat,  which  cost  him  about  one  hun- 
dred pounds."  He  could  not,  however,  be  pre- 
sent at  the  election,  but  sent  our  author,  and 
Mr.  Matthew  Johnson,  **  to  ride  for  him,"  with 
proper  directions  to  economize  their  pecuniary 
resources.  They  did  so ;— **  took  but  one  house, 
and  there  allowed  scope  for  all  taps  to  run ;" 
and  as  there  was  no  opposition,  all  passed  well, 
and**  the  plenipos  returned  with  their  purchase, 
^bc  retnra  of  the  election,  back  to  London." 
His  lordship,  however,  lost  his  seat  by  the  vote 
of  the  House-  -despatched  **  his  plenipos  once 
more  to  regain  it,  which  they  did,  though  with 
more  difficulty  than  they  first  procured  it ;  for 
Sir  Simon  Taylor,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  wine, 
in  that  town,  stood,  and  had  procured  a  butt  of 
3herry,  which  butt  of  sherry  was  a  potent  ad- 
versary." Soon  after,  his  lordship  was  made 
attomey«gcneral,  and  some  doubts  arose  as 
to  his  right  to  sit  in  parliament ;  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  able  to  remove. 

In  due  time,  Mr.  North,  wearied  with  the 
perpetual  labours  of  extensive  practice,  not 
only  in  the  courts  of  law  but  of  equity,  longed 
for,  and  obtained,  the  elevated  repose  of  the 
cushion  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Here 
he  sedulously  endeavoured  to  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  the  King's  Bench,  and  showed 
himself  sufficiently  versed  in  the  arts  by  which 
each  of  the  courts  attempted  to  overreach  the 
other,  and  which  would  have  done  credit  to 
the  sagacity  of  a  solicitor  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
His  biographer  relates  various  instances  of  his 
skill  in  detecting  falsehood,  which  do  not  quite 
entitle  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  second  Solomon 
^-of  his  management  of  counsel,  which  we 
have  seen  excelled  in  no  distant  period— and 
of  his  repartees,  which  are  the  worst  ever 
gravely  told  as  good  things  by  a  devoted  ad- 
miier.  The  story  of  **  the  dumb  day"  is,  how- 
ever, worth  transcribing,  especially  as  our  au- 
thor, though  he  speaks  of  himself  as  usual,  in 
the  third  person,  was  the  party  on  whose  be- 
half the  authority  of  the  chief  justice  was 
exerted. 

**  It  hath  been  the  usage  of  the  King's  Bench, 
at  the  side  bar  below  in  the  hall,  and  of  the 
Common  Fleas,  in  the  chamber  within   the 


treasury,  to  hear  attorneys,  and  young  ccuuael, 
that  came  to  move  them  about  matters  of  form 
and  practice.    His  lordship  had  a  younger 
brother  (Hon.  Roger  North)  who  was  of  the 
profession  of  the  law.    He  was  newly  called 
to  the  bar,  and  had  little  to  do  in  the  King's 
Bench;    but  the   attorneys  of   the   Common 
Pleas  often  retained  him  to  move  for  them  |n 
the  treasury,   such    matters  as  were  proper 
there,  and  what  they  might  have  moved  them- 
selves.   But  however  agreeable  this  kind  of 
practice  was  to  a  novitiate,  it  was  not  worthy 
the  observation  it  had;  for  once  or  twice  a 
week  was  the  utmost  calculate  of  these  mo- 
tions.   But  the  sergeants  thought  that  method 
was,  or  might  become,  prejudicial  to  them,  who 
had  a  monopoly  of  the  bar,  and  would  have  no 
wattr  go  by  their  milly  and  supposed  it  was  high 
time  to  put  a  stop  to  such  beginnings,  for  fear 
it  might  grow  worse.    But  the  doubt  was,  how 
they  should  signify  their  resentment,  so  as  to 
be  effifctually  remedial.  At  length  they  agreed, 
for  one  day,  to  make  no  motions  at  all ;  and 
opportunity  would  fall  for  showing  the  reason 
how  the  court  came  to  have  no  business. 
When  the  court  (on  this  dumb  day,  as  it  was 
called)  was  sat,  the  chief  justice  gave  the 
usual  signal  to  the  eldest  sergeant  to  move. 
He  bowed,  and  had  nothing  to  move :  so  the 
next,  and  the  next,  from  end  to  end  of  the  bar. 
The  chief,  seeing  this,  said.  Brothers^  I  tkink  tee 
muBt  riu ;  here  is  no  butineu.    Then  an  attorney 
steps  forward,  and  called  to  a  sergeant  to  make 
his  motion;  and,  after  that,  turned  to  the  court 
and  said,  that  he  had  given  the  sergeant  his 
fee,  and  instructions  over  night,  to  move  for 
him,  and  desired  he  might  do  it.    But  pro- 
found silence  still.    The  chief  looked  about, 
and  asked.  What  vfa$  the  maiter  ?    An  attorney, 
that  stood  by,  very  modestly  said,  that  hi  feared 
the  tergeantt  took  it  ill  that  motiofu  were  made  in 
the  Treasury.  Then  the  chief  scented  the  whole 
matter ;  and,  Brothers^  said  he,  /  think  a  very 
great  affront  is  offered  to  us,  which  we  ought,  for  the 
dignity  of  the  court,  to  resent.     But  that  we  may 
do  nothing  too  suddenly,  but  take  consideration  at 
full  leisure,  and  maturely,  let  us  now  rise,  and  to- 
morrow  morning  give  order  as  becomes  «f.    .And 
do  you  attorney t  come  all  here  to-morroiv,  and  care 
thall  be  taken  for  your  detpatch,  and,  rather  than 
fail,  we  will  hear  you,  or  your  clients,  or  the  bar* 
risteri  at  law,  or  emy  person  that  thinks  fit  to  ap* 
pear  in  business,  that  the  law  may  have  its  course  ; 
and  so  the  court  rose.    This  was  like  thunder 
to  the  sergeants,  and  they  fell  to  quarrelling, 
one  with  another  about  being  the  cause  of  this 
great  evil  they  had  brought  upon  themselves: 
for  none  of  them  imagined  it  would  have  had 
such  a  turn  as  this  was,  that  shaked  what  was 
the  palladium  of  the  coif,  the   sole  practice 
there.     In  the  afternoon,  they  attended  the 
chief,  and  the  other  judges  of  the  court,  and,  in 
great  humility,  owned  their  fault,  and  begged 
pardon,  and  that  no  farther  notice  might  be 
taken  of  it;  and  they  would  be  careful  not  to 
give  the  like  offence  for  the  future.    The  chief 
told  them,  that  the  affront  was  in  public,  an^ 
in  the  face  of  the  court,  and  they  must  make 
their  recognitions  there  next  morning,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  the  greatness  of  their  offenc« 
demanded;  and  then  they  should  hear  what 
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the  court  would  say  to  them.  Accordingly 
they  did;  and  the  chief  first,  and,  then,  the 
rest,  in  order,  gave  them  a  formal  chiding 
with  acrimony  enough;  all  which,  with  de- 
jected countenances,  they  were  bound  to  hear, 
when  this  discipline  was  over,  the  chief 
pointed  to  one  to  move;  which  he  did,  (as 
tiiey  said,)more  like  one  crying  than  speaking ; 
and  so  ended  the  comedy,  as  it  was  acted  in 
Westminster-hall,  called  the  dumb  day.** 

His  lordship  used  his  travels  on  the  circuit 
as  the  means  of  securing  an  interest  in  the 
country  gentlemen ;  and  with  so  much  success, 
that  Dr.  Mew,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was 
called  Patels,  from  a  black  plaster  which  he 
wore  to  cover  a  wound  received  in  the  civil 
war,  termed  him  "  deliciae  occidentis,"  the  dar- 
ling of  the  West ;  and  the  western  members 
of  parliament  *'  did  so  firmly  ensconce  him  that 
his  enemies  could  never  get  a  clever  stroke  at 
him."  Once,  indeed,  he  was  taken  in  by  a 
busy  fanatic,  who  importuned  the  judges  to  sup 
with  him,  at  his  house  near  Exeter ;  and, 
having  them  fairly  in  his  power,  inflicted  on 
them  a  long  extemporaneous  prayer,  ''aAer 
the  Presbyterian  way,"  which  gave  occasion  to 
much  merriment  at  the  expense  of  their  lord- 
ships, who  were  said  to  have  been  at  a  con- 
venticle, and  in  danger  of  being  presented 
with  all  their  retinue  for  that  offence  by  the 
grand  jury.  He  also  narrowly  escaped  being 
made  Uie  dupe  or  tool  of  the  infamous  Bedloe, 
who  sent  for  him  under  pretence  of  making  a 
confession.  Excepting  in  so  far  as  an  exces- 
sive timidity  influenced  him,  he  appears  to 
have  acted  in  his  high  office  with  exemplary 
justice  and  wisdom.  He  was,  indeed,  a  most 
faint-hearted  judge,  which  his  biographer,  as 
in  duty  bound,  discloses  to  his  honour.  He 
dreaded  the  trying  of  a  witch,  because  he  dis- 
believed the  crime :  and  yet  feared  to  ofiend  the 
superstitious  vulgar.  On  this  nice  subject,  our 
author  observes—    . 

"  It  is  seldom  that  a  poor  old  wretch  is  brought 
to  trial  upon  that  account,  but  there  is,  at  the 
heels  of  her,  a  popular  rage  that  does  little  less 
than  demand  her  to  be  put  to  death :  and,  if  a 
judge  is  so  clear  and  open  as  to  declare  against 
that  impious  vulgar  opinion,  that  the  devil  him- 
self has  power  to  torment  and  kill  innocent 
children,  or  that  he  is  pleased  to  divert  him- 
self with  the  good  people's  cheese,  butter,  pigs, 
and  geese,  and  the  like  errors  of  the  ignorant 
and  foolish  rabble;  the  countrymen  (the  triers) 
cry  this  judge  hath  no  religion,  for  be  doth  not 
believe  witches ;  and  so,  to  show  they  have 
some,  hang  the  poor  wretches.  All  which 
tendency  to  mistake,  requires  a  very  prudent 
and  moderate  carriage  in  a  judge,  whereby  to 
convince,  rather  by  detecting  of  the  fraud,  than 
by  denying  authoritatively  such  power  to  be 
given  to  old  women." 

His  lordship  did,  indeed,  whenever  he  could, 
lay  open  the  imposture,  and  procure  the  ac- 
quittal of  witches.  But  when  Mr.  Justice  Ray- 
mond and  be  went  the  circuit  together,  and  his 
co-judge  condemned  two  women  to  death  for 
the  crime,  he  appears  to  have  contented  him- 
self, **  with  concern,  that  his  brother  Raymond's 
oassive  behaviour  should  let  them  die,"  with- 
at  himself  making  any  effort  to  save  them. 


His  opinions  respecting  libels  were  surpriaiiif. 
ly  liberal  for  a  judge  of  the  cavalier  pcjty,  and 
may  serve  to  put  shame  to  the  courtly  lawyen 
of  more  enlightened  days. 

"  As  to  the  business  of  lies  and  libels,  which, 
in  those  days,  were  an  intolerable  vexation  to 
the  court,  especially  finding  that  the  commit 
nity  of  gentle  and  simple  strangely  ran  in  with 
them ;  it  was  moved  that  there  sboold  be  more 
messengers  of  the  press,  and  spies,  who  should 
discover  secret  printing-houses,  (which,  then, 
were  against  law,)  and  take  up  the  hawkers  that 
sold  libels,  and  ail  other  persons  that  dispersed 
them,  and  inflict  severe  punishments  on  all 
that  were  found  guilty.  But  his  lordship  was 
of  a  very  diffierent  opinion,  and  said  that  this 
prosecution  would  make  them  but  the  man 
inquired  aAer ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  hinder 
the  promulgation  of  libels ;  for  the  greediness 
of  every  one  to  get  them,  and  the  high  price, 
would  make  men,  of  desperate  fortones,  ven- 
ture any  thing:  and,  in  such  cases,  panish- 
ments  never  regulate  the  abuse ;  bat  it  must  be 
done,  if  at  all,  by  methods  undermining  the  en- 
couragement: yet,  if  any  were  caught,  he  thought 
it  was  fit  to  make  severe  examples  of  them. 
But  an  extraordinary  inquisition  to  be  set  up, 
and  make  so  much  noise,  and  the  punishmeot 
falling,  as  was  most  likely,  not  on  the  anihon 
and  abettors,  but  some  poor  wretches  that 
sought  to  get  a  penny  by  selling  them,  wonld, 
as  he  thought,  rather  incense  than  abate  the 
abuse.  His  notion  was,  that  his  majesty  shooli 
order  nothing  extraordinary,  to  make  people 
imagine  he  was  touched  to  the  quick ;  bnt  to 
set  up  counter  writers  that  as  every  libel  caiae 
out  should  take  it  to  task,  and  answer  it  Aai 
so,  all  the  diurnal  lies  of  the  town  also  wooM 
be  met  with :  for  said  he,  either  vt  are  im  tk 
tarongf  or  in  the  right  i  if  the  former ,  m  muuL  ^ 
Of  uturped  powerSf  useforce^  and  cnuh  all  emr  eth 
miet  right  or  wrong*  But  there  is  no  need  uftket, 
for  we  are  in  the  right ;  for  who  will  pretend  utt 
to  own  hit  majeety't  authority  according  to  Inef 
And  nothing  ii  done,  by  hit  majetty  and  kit  mim^ 
tert,  bnt  t^at  the  law  will  warranty  and  nket 
thould  we  be  afraid  of?  Let  them  lie  and  actwte 
till  they  are  weary,  while  we  dedare  at  the  Motm  trnt, 
at  mdy  be  done  with  demonstration,  that  aU  tktjf 
say  it  false  and  unjust;  and  the  better  sort  eftkt 
people  whom  truth  twayt,  when  laid  before  tktm, 
wUl  be  with  ut.  This  counsel  was  followed;  and 
some  clever  writers  were  employed,  snch  as 
were  called  the  Observator  and  Heraclitas,for 
a  constancy,  and  others,  with  them,  oecasioo- 
ally;  and  then  they  soon  wrote  the  libellen 
out  of  the  pit,  and  during  that  king's  life,  the 
trade  of  libels,  which  before  had  been  in  great 
request,  fell  to  nothing." 

Mr.  North,  notwithstanding  the  liberality  of 
some  of  his  opinions,  was  made  a  privy  conc- 
sellor,  and  some  time  after  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal.  He  opposed  Jeflries,  the  cele- 
brated Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
with  mildness  and  caution,  and  secured  and 
used  wisely  the  esteem  of  his  sovereign.  Be 
appears  to  have  foreseen,  that  the  conseqaenct 
of  the  violent  and  arbitrary  measures,  which 
he  was  unable  to  prevent,  would,  if  continue^ 
work  the  downfall  of  the  Stuart  family.  His 
private  life  was  temoerate  and  regular,  ua- 
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tainted  with  the  vices  of  the  times.  His  bro- 
ther-in-law, actaaUy  fearing  his  virtue  might 
be  visited  as  a  libel  on  the  court,  seriously  ad- 
vised him  to  keep  a  mistress  in  his  own  de- 
fence; "for  he  understood,  from  very  great 
men,  that  he  was  ill  looked  upon  for  want  of 
doing  so;  because  he  seemed  continually  to 
reprehend  them;"  which  notable  advice  was 
concluded  by  an  offer,  "that,  if  his  lordship 
pleased,  he  would  help  him  to  one."  His  lord- 
ship's regard  to  virtue,  as  well  as  his  usual 
caution,  which  told  him,  "there  was  no  spy 
like  a  female,"  made  him  regard  this  proffer 
with  a  scorn,  which  utterly  puzzled  his  adviser. 
He  was,  however,  tremulously  alive  to  ridicule. 
Aware  of  this  infirmity,  Jeffries  and  the  Earl 
of  Sunderland  took  advantage  of  a  harmless 
visit  he  made  to  see  s"  rhinoceros,  to  circulate 
a  report  that  he  had  ridden  on  the  animal. 
This  threw  him  into  a  state  of  rage  and  vexa- 
tion truly  surprising ;  he  turned  on  his  ques- 
tioners with  unexampled  fury,  was  seriously 
angry  with  Sir  Dudley  North  for  not  contra- 
dicting it  with  sufficient  gravity,  and  sent  for 
him  that  he  might  add  his  testimony  to  his 
own  solemn  denial.  His  biographer,  who  ac- 
tually performs  the  duty  of  confidante,  as  de- 
scribed in  The  Critic,  to  laugh,  weep,  or  go  mad 
with  the  principal,  is  also  in  a  towering  pas- 
sion at  the  charge.  He  calls  it, "  an  impudent 
buffoon  lie,  which  Satan  himself  would  not 
have  owned  for  his  legitimate  issue ;"  and  is 
provoked  beyond  measure,  that  "the  noble 
Earl,  with  Jeffries,  and  others  of  that  crew, 
made  merry,  and  never  blushed  at  the  lie  of 
their  own  making;  but  valued  themselves 
upon  it*  as  a  very  good  jest."  He  was  afilicted 
by  no  oUur  "  great  calumny,"  notwithstanding 
ihe  watchfulness  of  his  foes.  One  of  his  last 
public  acts  was  to  stop  the  bloodv  proceedings 
of  Jeffhes  in  the  West,  which  he  did  by  his 
influence  with  the  king.  He  did  not  long  sur- 
vive the  profligate  prince,  whom  he  sometimes 
was  able  to  guide  and  to  soAen.  He  walked 
in  the  coronation  of  James  the  Second,  when 
imperfectly  recovered  from  a  fever;  and,afler 
a  gradual  decline  of  some  months,  expired  at 
his  house  at  Wroxton,  really  hurried  to  the 
grave  by  the  political  broils  and  vexations  at- 
tendant on  the  Great  Seal.  "That  pestiferous 
lump  of  metal,"  as  our  author  terms  it,  was 
given  to  Jefi*ries,  whom  it  did  not  save  from  an 
end  more  disastrous  and  fearful. 

The  work  before  us,  as  we  have  already  in- 
timated, is  rendered  more  interesting  by  the 
admirable  characters  which  it  contains  of  the 
old  lawyers.  These  are  all  drawn,  not  only 
with  great  and  most  felicitous  distinctness,  but 
are  touched  in  a  mild,  gentlemanly,  and  hu- 
mane spirit,  which  it  is  refreshing  to  recog- 
nise in  these  days  of  acrimony  and  slander. 
Even  those  who  were  most  opposed  in  interest 
and  in  prejudice  to  the  author,  receive  ample 
justice  from  his  hands.  Hale,  whose  dislike 
to  the  court  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the 
author*  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  his  bro- 
tiier,  is  drawn  at  full  length  in  all  his  austere 
majesty.  Even  Serjeant  Maynard,  the  ac- 
knowledged "  anti-restoration  lawyer,"  whose 
praise  was  in  all  the  conventicles,  and  who 
was  a  hard  rival  of  "  his  lordship,"  receives 
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due  acknowledgment  of  his  learning,  and  tha. 
he  was,  to  his  last  breath,  true  as  steel  to  the 
principles  of  the  times  when  he  began  his 
career.  Sir  William  Scraggs,  the  fierce  vo- 
luptuary and  outrageous  politician,  is  soAened 
to  us  by  the  single  engaging  touch,  that "  in 
his  house  every  day  was  a  holyday."  And 
Jeffries  himself,  as  exhibited  here,  seems  to 
have  had  something  of  real  human  warmth 
within  him,  which  redeems  him  from  utter 
hatred.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  his 
character. 

"  His  friendship  and  conversation  lay  much 
among  the  good  fellows  and  humourists ;  and 
his  delights  were,  accordingly,  drinking,  laughf 
ing,  singing,  kisting,  and  all  the  extravagancies 
of  the  bottle.  He  had  a  set  of  banterers,  for 
the  most  part,  near  him ;  as,  in  old  time,  great 
men  kept  fools  to  make  them  merry.  And 
these  fellows,  abusing  one  another  and  their 
betters,  were  a  regale  to  him.  And  no  friend- 
ship or  dearness  could  be  so  great,  in  private, 
which  he  would  not  use  ill,  and  to  an  extrava- 
gant degree,  in  public.  No  one,  that  had  any 
expectations  from  him,  was  safe  from  his 
public  contempt  and  derision,  which  some  of 
his  minions  at  the  bar  bitterly  felt.  Those 
above,  or  that  could  hurt  or  benefit  him,  and 
none  else,  might  depend  on  fair  quarters  at 
his  hands*  When  he  wot  in  temper,  and  matters 
indifferent  came  before  him,  he  became  hit  uat  of 
justice  better  than  any  other  lever  saw  in  his  place. 
He  took  a  pleasure  in  mortifying  fraudulent 
attorneys,  and  would  deal  forth  his  severities 
with  a  sort  of  majesty.  He  had  extraordinary 
natural  abilities,  but  little  acquired,  beyond 
what  practice  in  afifairs  had  supplied.  He 
talked  fluently,  and  with  spirit ;  and  his  weak- 
ness was  that  he  could  not  reprehend  without 
scolding ;  and  in  such  Billingsgate  languige, 
as  should  not  come  out  of  the  mouth  of  any 
man.  He  called  it  giving  a  lick  with  the  rough 
side  of  his  tongue*  It  was  ordinary  to  hear  him 
say,  Go,  you  are  a  filthy,  lousy,  nitty  rascal;  witt 
much  more  of  like  elegance.  Scarce  a  day 
passed  that  he  did  not  chide  some  one,  or  other, 
of  the  bar,  when  he  sat  in  the  Chancery ;  and 
it  was  commonly  a  lecture  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  long.  And  they  used  to  say,  This  is  yours  ; 
my  turn  will  be  to-morrow.  He  seemed  to  lay 
nothini;  of  his  business  to  heart,  nor  care  what 
he  did,  or  left  undone ;  and  spent,  in  the  Chan^ 
eery  court,  what  time  he  thought  fit  to  spare. 
Many  times,  on  days  of  causes  at  his  house, 
the  company  have  waited  five  hours  in  a  morn- 
ing, and,  aAer  eleven,  he  hath  come  out  inflamed 
and  staring  like  one  distracted.  And  that  visage 
he  put  on  when  he  animadverted  on  such  as  he 
took  offence  at,  which  made  him  a  terror  to  real 
offenders ;  whom  also  he  terrified  with  his  face 
and  voice,  as  if  the  thvmder  of  the  day  of  judgment 
broke  over  their  heads :  and  nothing  ever  made 
men  tremble  like  his  vocal  inflictions.  He 
loved  to  insult,  and  was  bold  without  check . 
but  that  only  when  his  place  was  uppermost 
To  give  an  instance.  A  city  attorney  was  pe- 
titioned against  for  some  abuse ;  and  affidavit 
was  made  that  wnen  he  was  told  of  my  loid 
chancellor,  My  lord  chancellor,  said  he,  /  made 
him;  meaning  bis  being  a  means  to  bring  him 
early  into  city  business.    When  this  afi[idavilr 
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wzs  read.  Well,  said  the  lord  chancellor,  then  I 
wiU  lay  my  maktr  by  the  hecU,  And,  with  that 
conceit,  one  of  his  best  old  friends  went  to  jail. 
One  of  these  intemperances  was  fatal  to  him. 
There  was  a  scrivener  of  Wapping  brought  to 
hearing  for  relief  against  a  bummery  bond  ; 
the  contingency  of  losing  aU  being  showed,  the 
bill  was  going  to  be  dismissed.  Bat  one  of 
the  plaintiff's  counsel  said  that  he  was  a 
strange  fellow,  and  sometimes  went  to  church, 
sometimes  to  conventicles;  and  none  could 
tell  what  to  make  of  him ;  and  it  teat  thought  he 
woB  a  trimmer*  At  that  the  chancellor  fired ; 
and,  ji  trimmer  I  said  he ;  /  have  heard  much  of 
that  monttcr,but  never  taw  one.  Come  forth,  Mr. 
Trimmer,  turn  you  round,  and  let  u§  tee  your  thape  : 
and,  at  that  rate,  talked  so  long  that  the  poor 
fellow  was  ready  to  drop  under  him ;  but,  at 
last  the  bill  was  dismissed  with  costs,  and  he 
went  his  way.  In  the  hall,  one  of  his  friends 
asked  him  how  he  came  off!  Came  off,  said 
he,  /  am  tteapedfrom  the  terrort  of  that  man* t  face, 
which  I  would  tcarce  undergo  again  to  tavemy  life; 
Ithall  certainly  have  the  frightful  impreetion  of  it  at 
long  at  I  live.  Afterwards,  when  the  Prince  of 
Orange  came,  and  all  was  in  confusion,  this  lord 
chancellor,  being  very  obnoxious,  disguised 
himself  in  order  to  go  beyond  sea.  He  was  in  a 
seaman's  garb,  and  drinking  a  pot  in  a  cellar. 
This  scrivener  came  into  the  cellar  after  some 
of  his  clients :  and  his  eye  caught  that  face, 
which  made  him  start;  and  the  chancellor 
seeing  himself  eyed,  feigned  a  cough,  and 
turned  to  the  wail  with  his  pot  in  his  hand. 
But  Mr,  Trimmer  went  out,  and  gave  notice  that 
he  was  there ;  whereupon  the  mob  flowed  in, 
and  he  was  in  extreme  hazard  of  his  life ;  but 
the  lord  mayor  saved  him  and  lost  himself. 
For  the  chancellor  being  hurried  with  such 
crowd  and  noise  before  him,  and  appearing  so 
dismally,  not  only  disguised,  but  disordered ; 
and  there  having  been  an  amity  between  them, 
as  also  a  veneration  on  the  lord  mayor's  part, 
oe  had  not  spirits  to  sustain  the  shock,  but  fell 
down  in  a  swoon ;  and,  in  not  many  hours 
after,  died.  But  this  Lord  Jefiries  came  to  the 
beal  without  any  concern  at  the  weight  of  duty 
incumbent  upon  him ;  for,  at  the  first,  being 
merry  over  a  bottle  with  some  of  bis  old 
friends,  one  of  them  told  him  that  he  would 
find  the  business  heavy.  No,  said  he,  VU  make 
it  light.  But,  to  conclude  with  a  strange  in- 
consistency, he  would  drink  and  be  merry, 
kiss  and  slaver,  with  these  bon  companions 
over  night,  as  the  way  of  such  is,  and  the 
hext  day  ftiU  upon  them,  ranting  and  scolding 
with  a  virulence  unsnfierable." 

But  the  richest  portion  of  these  volumes  is 
the  character  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Saun- 
ders, the  author  of  the  Reports  which  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Williams  has  rendered  popular  by  clus- 
tering about  them  the  products  of  his  learned 
industry.  He  has  a  better  immortality  in  the 
memoir.  What  a  picture  is  exhibited  of  the 
stoutest  industry,  joined  with  the  most  luxu- 
rious spirit  of  enjoyment — of  the  most  intense 
acquaintance  with  nice  technicalities  and  the 
most  bounteous  humour — of  more  distressing 
infirmities  and  scarcely  less  wit  than  those  of 
Falstafif!  What  a  singular  being  is  here — 
what  a  laborious,  acute,  happy  and  affectionate 


spirit  in  a  loathsome  frame  I^But,  ve  foi]get 
— we  are  indulging  ourselves,  when  we  ougfaL 
to  gratify  our  readers. 

"The    Lord  Chief  Justice  Saanders  sao> 
ceeded  in  the  room  of  Femberton.    His  ehk 
racter,  and  his  beginning,  were  equally  strange. 
He  was  at  first  no  better  than  a  poor  beggar 
boy,  if  not  a  parithfoundHng,  without  kacvnpa 
rentt  or  relationt.    He  had  found  a  way  to  lire 
by  obsequiousness  (in  Clemen I's-Inn,  as  I  r^ 
member)  and  courting  the  attorney's  c^eite  for 
scraps.    The  extraordinary   observance  asc 
diligence  of  the  boy  made  the  society  williDg 
to  do  him  good.    He  appeared  very  ambitioas 
to  learn  to  write ;   and  one  of  the  attoracja 
got  a  board  knocked  up  at  a  window  on  the 
top  of  a  staircase;  and  that  was  his  desk, 
where  he  sat  and  wrote  after  copies  of  conn 
and  other  hands  the  clerks  gave  hiin.  He  made 
himself  so  expert  a  writer  that  he  took  in  basi- 
ness,  and  earned  some  pence    by  backnev 
writing.    And  thus,  by  degrees,  he  pushed  his 
faculties,  and  fell  to  forms,  and,  by  books  that 
were  lent  him,  became  an  exquisite  eaterinf 
clerk ;  and  by  the  same  course  of  improvemesx 
of  himself,  an  able  counsel,  first  in  special 
pleading,  then,  at  large.    And,  after  he  was 
called  to  the  bar,  had  practice,  in  the  King's 
Bench  court,  equal  with  any  there.    As  to  his 
person,  he  was  very  corpulent  and  beastly;  a 
mere  lump  of  morbid  flesh.     He  used  to  saj, 
by  hit  troggt,  (such  a  humorous  way  of  talkins 
he  afiected,)  none  could  tay  he  wanted  isamc  of  ini 
body,  for  he  had  nine  in  hit  back.     He  was  a  feud 
masts  that  offended  his  neighbours  at  the  bar 
in  the  sharpest  degree.    Those,  whose  HI  lbik 
tune  it  was  to  stand  near  htm,  were  conlesscrs, 
and,  in  summer-time,  almost  martyrs.    This 
hateful  decay  of  his  carcass  came  upon  hixa 
by  continued  sottishness ;  for,  to  say  nothiogof 
brandy,  he  was  seldom  without  a  pot  of  ale  at 
his  nose,  or  near  him.    That  exercise  was  all 
he  used ;  the  re$t  of  his  Life  was  sitting  at  his 
desk,  or  piping  at  home ;  and  that  komie  was  a 
tailor's    house    in    Butcher-Row,    called   his 
lodging,  and  the  man's  wife  was  his  nurse,  or 
worse ;  but  by  virtue  of  his  money,  of  whiA  he 
made  little  account,  though  he  got  a  great  deal,  he 
soon  became  master  of  the  family  ;  and,  beiag 
no  changeling,  he  never  removed,  but  was  me 
to  his  friends,  and  they  to  him,  to  the  last  hour 
of  his  life. 

*'  So  much  for  his  person  and  education.  Ai 
for  his  parts,  none  had  them  more  lively  thai 
he.  Wit  and  repartee,  in  an  afiected  rusticiiTi 
was  natural  to  him.  He  was  ever  ready,  a&d 
never  at  a  loss ;  and  none  came  so  near  as  be 
to  be  a  match  for  Serjeant  Maynard.  Bis 
great  dexterity  was  in  the  art  of  special  plead- 
ing, and  he  would  lay  snares  that  often  cangt: 
his  superiors,  who  were  not  aware  <^  his  traps. 
And  he  was  so  fond  of  success  for  his  cliests 
that,  rather  than  fail,  he  would  set  the  cooA 
hard  with  a  trick ;  for  which  he  met  someuoKS 
with  a  reprimand,  which  he  would  wittily  ward 
off,  so  that  no  one  was  much  ofllended  with 
him.  But  Hales  could  not  bear  his  irregalanty 
of  life;  and  for  that,  and  suspicion  of  his 
tricks,  used  to  bear  hard  upon  him  in  the  court 
But  no  ill  usage  from  the  bench  was  too  hard 
for  his  hold  of  business,  being  such  as  scar^ 
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my  could  do  bat  himself.  With  all  this,  he 
had  a  goodness  of  nature  and  disposition  in  so 
great  a  degree  that  he  may  be  deservedly  styled 
t  pkUaiUhnape,  He  was  a  very  Silenu$  \o  the 
boys,  as,  in  this  place,  I  may  term  the  students 
of  the  law,  to  make  them  merry  whenever  they 
had  a  mind  to  it.  He  had  nothing  of  rigid  or 
austere  in  him.  If  any,  near  him  at  the  bar, 
grumbled  at  his  stench,  he  ever  converted  the 
complaint  into  content  and  laughing  with  the 
abundance  of  his  wit.  As  to  his  ordinary 
dealing,  he  was  as  honest  as  the  driven  snow 
was  white ;  and  why  not,  having  no  regard  for 
money,  nor  desire  to  be  rich  ?  And,  for  good 
nature  and  condescension,  there  was  not  his  fel- 
low. I  have  seen  him,  for  hours  and  half  hours 
together,  before  the  court  sat,  stand  at  the  bar, 
with  an  audience  of  students  over  against  him, 
putting  of  cases,  and  debating  so  as  suited 
their  capacities,  and  encouraging  their  industxy. 
And  so  in  the  Temple,  he  seldom  moved  with- 
out a  parcel  of  youths  hanging  about  him,  and 
he  merry  and  jesting  with  them. 

"It  will  be  readily  conceived  that  this  man 
was  never  cut  out  to  be  a  presbyter,  or  any 
thing  that  is  severe  and  crabbed.    In  no  time 
did  he  lean  to  faction,  but  did  his  business 
without  offence  to  any.    He  put  off  officious 
talk  of  government  or  politics,  with  jests,  and 
so  made  his  wit  a  catholicon,  or  shield,  to  cover 
all  his  weak  places  and  infirmities.  When  the 
court  fell  into  a  steady  course  of  using  the 
law  against  all  kinds  of  offenders,  this  man 
was  taken  into  the  king's  business ;  and  had 
the  part  of  drawing  and  perusal  of  almost  all 
indictments  and  informations  that  were  then 
to  be  prosecuted,  with  the  pleadings  thereon  if 
any  were  special;  and  he  had  the  settling  of 
the  large  pleadings  in  the  quo  warranto  against 
London.    His  lordship  had  no  sort  of  conver- 
sation with  him,  but  in  the  way  of  business, 
and  at  the  bar;  but  once  after  he  was  in  the 
king's  business,  he  dined  with  his  lordship,  and 
no  more.    And  there  he  showed  another  quali- 
^cation  he  had  acquired,  and  that  was  to  play 
jigs  upon  a  harpsichord ;  having  taught  him- 
self with  the  opportunity  of  an  old  virginal  of 
his  landlady's ;  but  in  such  a  manner,  not  for 
defecf  but  figure,  as  to  see  him  were  a  jest. 
The  king,  observing  him  to  be  of  a  free  dispo- 
sition, loyal,  friendly,  and  without  greediness 
or  guile,  thought  of  him  to  be  the  chief  justice 
of  the  King's  Bench  at  that  nice  time.    And 
the  ministry  could  not  but  approve  of  it.    80 
great  a  weight  was  then  at  stake,  as  could  not 
be  trusted  to  men  of  doubtful  principles,  or 
such  as  any  thing  might  tempt  to  desert  them. 
While  he  sat  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  he 
gave  the  rule  to  the  general  satis&ction  of  the 
lawyers.    But  his  course  of  life  was  so  differ- 
ent from  what  it  had  been,  his  business  inces- 
sant, and,  withal,  crabbed ;  and  his  diet  and 
exercise  changed,  that  the  constitution  of  his 
^>ody,  or  head  rather,  could  not  sustain  it,  and 
He  fell  into  an  apoplexy  and  palsy,  which 
numbed  his  parts ;  and  he  never  recovered  the 
strength  of  them.    He  out-lived  the  judgment 
:n  the  quo  warranto  /  but  was  not  present,  other- 
wise than  by  sending  his  opinion,  by  one  of 
the  judges,  to  be  for  the  king,  who,  at  the  pro- 
Qouncing  of  the  judgment,  declared  it  to  be 


the  court  accordingly,  which  is  frequently  doM 
in  like  cases." 

Although  we  have  been  able  to  give  but  t 
few  of  the  choice  peculiarities  of  these  volumes, 
our  readers  will  be  able  to  gather,  from  our  ex« 
tracts,  that  the  profession  of  the  law  was  a 
very  different  thing  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  from  what  it  is  in  the  present  era. 
There  was  something  in  it  more  robust  and 
hearty  than  there  is  now.  Lawyers  treated  on 
the  dryest  subjects,  in  a  '^  full  and  heightened 
style,"  which  now  would  receive  merited  ridi- 
cule, because  it  is  natural  no  longer.  When 
Lord  Coke  **  wanders  in  the  wilderness  of  the 
laws  of  the  forest" — or  stops  to  **  recreate  him- 
self with  a  view  of  Dido's  deer"— or  looks  on 
his  own  fourth  Institute,  as  <<the  high  and 
honourable  building  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts" — we  feel  that  he  uses  the  language  of 
metaphor,  merely  because  he  thinks  in  it. 
Modem  improvement  has  introduced  a  division 
of  labour  among  the  faculties.  The  regions  of 
imagination  and  of  reality  are  separated  by 
stricter  and  more  definite  limits,  than  in  the 
days  of  old.  Our  poems  and  orations  are 
more  wild  and  extravagant,  and  our  ordinary 
duties  more  dry  and  laborious.  Men  have 
learned  to  refine  on  their  own  feelings— to 
analyze  all  their  sensations — to  class  all  their 
powers,  feelings,  and  fantasies,  as  in  a  museum; 
and  to  mark  and  label  them  so  that  they 
may  never  be  applied,  except  to  appropriate 
uses.  The  imagination  is  only  cultivated  as  a 
kind  of  exotic  luxury.  No  one  unconsciously 
writes  in  a  picturesque  style,  or  suffers  the 
colour  of  his  thoughts  to  suffuse  itself  over 
his  disquisitions,  without  caring  for  the  effect 
on  the  reader.  The  rich  conceit  is  either  sup- 
pressed, or  carefully  reserved  to  adorn  some 
cold  oration  where  it  may  be  duly  applauded. 
Our  ancestors  permitted  the  wall-flower,  when 
it  would,  to  spread  out  its  sweets  from  the 
massive  battlement,  without  thinking  there 
was  any  thing  extraordinary  in  its  growth,  or 
desiring  to  transplant  it  to  a  garden,  where  it 
would  add  little  fragrance  to  the  perfume  of 
other  flowers. 

The  study  of  the  law  has  sunk  of  late  years. 
Formerly,  the  path  of  those  by  whom  it  was 
chosen,  though  steep  and  rugged,  was  clear 
and  open  before  them.  Destitute  of  adventi- 
tious aids,  they  were  compelled  to  salutary 
and  hopeful  toils.  They  were  forced  to  trace 
back  every  doctrine  to  the  principle  which  was 
its  germ,  and  to  search  for  their  precedents 
amidst  the  remotest  grandeur  of  our  history. 
Patient  labour  was  required  of  them,  but  their 
reward  was  certain.  In  the  most  barren  and 
difficult  parts  of  their  ascent,  they  found,  at 
least,  in  the  masses  which  they  surmounted, 
the  staius  and  colourings  of  a  humanizing  an- 
tiquity to  soften  and  to  dignify  their  labours. 
But  abridgments,  commentaries,  and  digests 
without  number,  have  precluded  the  necessity 
of  these  liberal  researches,  while  the  vast 
accumulation  of  statutes  and  decisions  have 
rendered  them  almost  hopeless.  Instead  of  a 
difficult  mountain  to  ascend,  there  is  a  briary 
labyrinth  to  penetrate.  Wearied  out  with  vain 
attempts,  the  student  accepts  such  temporaiy 
helps  as  he  can  procure,  and  despairs  of  re 
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dacfng  the  erer-increasiDg  multitude  of  deci- 
tfioDB  to  any  fixed  and  Intelligible  principles. 
Thus  his  labours  are  not  directed  to  a  visible 
goal — ^nor  cheered  by  the  yenerableness  of 
old  time— nor  crowned  with  that  certainty  of 
conclusion,  which  is  the  best  reward  of  scien- 
tific researches.  The  lot  of  a  superficial  stu- 
dent of  a  dry  science,  is,  of  all  conditions,  the 
most  harassing  and  fruitless.    The  evil  must 


increase  until  it  shall  work  its  own  cure— 
until  accumulated  reports  shall  lose  their  ao 
thority— or  the  legislature  shall  be  com 
pelled,  by  the  vastness  of  the  mischief;  tc 
undertake  the  tremendous  task  of  reTisias 
and  condensing  the  whole  statute  law,  aaa 
fixing  the  construction  of  the  unwrittes 
maxims  within  some  tolerable  boaadaries. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  DMMTIC  LITERATURE  OF  THE 

AGE  OF  ELIZABETH. 


[EntiTBUBOH  Rbyiew.] 


It  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  not  generally  met  with 
impartial  justice  from  his  contemporaries,  we 
must  say  that  he  has  himself  partly  to  blame. 
Some  of  the  attacks  of  which  he  has  been  the 
object,  have,  no  doubt,  been  purely  brutal  and 
malignant ;  but  others  have,  in  a  great  measure, 
arisen  from  feelings  of  which  he  has  himself 
set  the  example.  His  seeming  carelessness  of 
that  public  opinion  which  he  would  influence 
— ^his  love  of  startling  paradoxes — and  his  in- 
trusion of  political  virulence,  at  seasons  when 
the  mind  is  prepared  only  for  the  delicate  in- 
vestigations of  taste,  have  naturally  provoked 
a  good  deal  of  asperity,  and  prevented  the  due 
appreciation  of  his  powers.  We  shall  strive, 
however,  to  divest  ourselves  of  all  preposses- 
sions, and  calmly  to  estimate  those  talents  and 
feelings  which  he  has  here  brought  to  the  con- 
templation of  such  beauty  and  grandeur,  as 
none  of  the  low  passions  of  this  "  ignorant 
present  time"  should  ever  be  permitted  to 
overcloud. 

Those  who  regard  Mr.  Hazlitt  as  an  ordinary 
writer,  have  little  right  to  accuse  him  of  suf- 
fering antipathies  in  philosophy  or  politics  to 
influence  his  critical  (lecisions.  He  possesses 
one  excellent  quality,  at  least,  for  the  office 
which  he  has  chosen,  in  the  intense  admira- 
tion and  love  which  he  feels  for  the  great  au- 
thors on  whose  excellences  he  chiefly  dwells. 
His  relish  for  their  beauties  is  so  keen,  that 
while  he  describes  them,  the  pleasures  which 
they  impart  become  almost  palpable  to  the 
sense ;  and  we  seem,  scarcely  in  a  figure,  to 
feast  and  banquet  on  tlieir ''  nectared  sweets.'' 
He  introduces  us  almost  corporally  into  the 
divine  presence  of  the  Great  of  old  time — 
enables  us  to  hear  the  living  oracles  of  wisdom 
drop  from  their  lips — and  makes  us  partakers, 
not  only  of  those  joys  which  they  difiused, 
but  of  those  which  they  felt  in  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  their  souls.  He  draws  aside  the 
veil  of  Time  with  a  hand  tremulous  with 
mingled  delight  and  reverence;  and  descants, 
with  kindling  enthusiasm,  on  all  the  delicacies 
of  that  picture  of  genius  which  he  discloses. 
His  intense  admiration  of  intellectual  beauty 
seems  always  to  sharpen  his  critical  faculties. 
He  perceives  it,  by  a  kind  of  intuitive  power, 
how  deeply  soever  it  may  be  buried  in  rubbish; 


and  separates  it,  in  a  moment,  from  all  that 
would  encumber  or  deface  it.  At  the  saine 
time,  he  exhibits  to  us  those  hidden  sources  of 
beauty,  not  like  an  anatomist,  but  like  a  kver: 
he  does  not  coolly  dissect  the  form  to  show  the 
springs  whence  the  blood  flows  all  eloqocnt» 
and  the  divine  expression  is  kindled;  bm 
makes  us  feel  it  in  the  sparkling  or  sofieoe] 
eye,  the  wreathed  smile,  and  the  tender  bloom. 
In  a  word,  he  at  once  analyzes  and  describes, 
so  that  our  enjoyments  of  loveliness  are  bo: 
chilled,  but  brightened,  by  our  acqnaintanc* 
with  their  inward  sources.  The  knowle^ 
communicated  in  his  lectures,  breaks  no  sweet 
enchantment,  nor  chills  one  feeling  of  yoiitb- 
ful  joy.  His  criticisms,  while  they  extend  our 
insight  into  the  causes  of  poetical  excelienef ^ 
teach  us,  at  the  same  time,  more  keenly  b' 
enjoy,  and  more  fondly  to  revere  it. 

It  must  seem,  at  first  sight,  strange,  thai 
powers  like  these  should  have  failed  to  exd!e 
universal  sympathy.  Much,  doubtless,  of  the 
coldness  and  misrepresentation  cast  on  then, 
has  arisen  from  causes  at  which  we  hare 
already  hinted — from  the  apparent  readioess 
of  the  author  to  **  give  up  to  party  what  was 
meant  for  mankind'' — and  from  the  occasional 
breaking  in  of  personal  animosities  on  that 
deep  harmony  which  should  attend  the  revere&t 
contemplation  of  genius.  But  we  apprehesd 
that  there  are  other  causes  which  have  dimis- 
ished  the  influence  of  Mr.  Hazlitt's  facnlties, 
originating  in  his  mind  itself;  and  these  v« 
shall  endeavour  briefly  to  specify. 

The  chief  of  these  may,  we  think,  be  a^ 
cribed  primarily  to  the  want  of  proportion,  of 
arrangement,  and  of  harmony,  in  his  powers. 
His  mind  resembles  the  *<  rich  stronde**  which 
Spencer  has  so  nobly  described,  and  to  whicb 
he  has  himself  likened  the  age  of  HlizabetJi, 
where  treasures  of  every  description  lie,  with- 
out order,  in  inexhaustible  profusion.  Noble 
masses  of  exquisite  marble  are  there,  which 
might  be  fashioned  to  support  a  glorioiis  tesh 
pie ;  and  gems  of  peerless  lustre,  which  woald 
adorn  the  holiest  shrine.  He  has  no  lack  of 
the  deepest  feelings,  the  profoundest  sentimeais 
of  humanity,  or  the  loAiest  aspiratioDS  aAer 
ideal  good.  But  there  are  no  great  leading 
principles  of  taste  to  give  singlenesa  to  hi 
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iims,  nor  any  centra]  points  in  his  mind,  around 
which  his  feelings  may  revolve,  and  his  im- 
aginations cluster.  There  is  no  sufficient  dis- 
tinction between  his  intellectual  and  his  ima- 
ginative faculties.  He  confounds  the  truths  of 
imagination  with  those  of  fact — the  processes 
of  arigument  with  those  of  feeling — the  immu- 
nities of  intellect  with  those  of  virtue.  Hence 
the  seeming  inconsistency  of  many  of  his  doc^ 
trinea.  Hence  the  want  of  all  continuity  in 
his  style.  Hence  his  failure  in  producing  one 
tingle,  harmonious,  and  lasting  impression  on 
the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  He  never  waits  to 
consider  whether  a  sentiment  or  an  image  is 
in  place — so  it  be  in  itself  striking.  The  keen 
sense  of  pleasure  in  intellectual  beauty,  which 
is  the  best  charm  of  his  writings,  is  also  his 
chief  delnder.  He  cannot  resist  a  powerful 
image,  an  exquisite  quotation,  or  a  pregnant 
remark,  however  it  may  dissipate,  or  even  sub- 
vert, the  general  feeling  which  his  theme  should 
inspire.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  in  the  midst 
of  a  violent  political  invective,  he  represents 
'the  objects  of  his  scorn  as  "having  been  be- 
guiled, like  Miss  Clarissa  Harlowe,  into  a 
house  of  ill-fame,  and,  like  her,  defending  them- 
selves to  the  last;"  as  if  the  reader's  whole 
current  of  feeling  would  not  be  diverted  from 
all  political  disputes,  by  the  remembrance  thus 
awakened  of  one  of  the  sublimest  scenes  of 
romance  ever  imbodied  by  human  power.  He 
will  never  be  contented  to  touch  that  most 
strange  and  curious  instrument,  the  human 
heart,  with  a  steady  aim,  but  throws  his  hand 
rapidly  over  the  chords,  mingling  strange  dis- 
cord with  **  most  eloquent  music.*'  Instead  of 
conducting  us  onward  to  a  given  object,  he 
opens  so  many  delicious  prospects  by  the  way- 
sule,  and  suffers  us  to  gaze  at  them  so  long, 
that  we  forget  the  end  of  our  journey.  He  is 
perpetually  dazzled  among  the  sunbeams  of 
his  fancy^and  plays  with  them  in  elegant  fan- 
tasy, when  he  should  point  them  to  the  spots 
where  they  might  fall  on  troth  and  beauty,  and 
render  them  visible  by  a  clearer  and  lovelier 
radiance  than  had  yet  revealed  them. 

The  work  before  us  is  not  the  best  verifica- 
tion of  these  remarks ;  for  it  has  more  of  con- 
tinuity, and  less  of  paradox,  than  any  of  his 
previous  writings.  With  the  exception  of 
some  strong  political  allusions  in  the  account 
of  the  Sejanus  of  Ben  Jonson,  it  is  entirely 
free  from  those  expressions  of  party  feeling 
which  respect  for  an  audience,  consisting  of 
men  of  all  parties,  and  men  of  no  party,  ought 
always  to  restrain.  There  is  also  none  of  that 
personal  bitterness  towards  Messrs.  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  and  Southey,  which  disfigured 
his  former  lectures.  His  hostility  towards 
these  poets,  the  associates  of  his  early  days, 
has  always,  indeed,  been  mingled  with  some 
redeeming  feelings  which  have  heightened  the 
regret  occasioned  by  its  public  disclosure. — 
"While  he  has  pursued  them  with  all  possible 
severity  of  invective,  and  acuteness  of  sarcasm, 
he  has  protected  their  intellectual  character 
with  a  chivalrous  zeaL  He  has  spoken  as  if 
"*  bis  only  hate  had  sprung  from  his  only  love;" 
and  his  thoughts  of  its  objects,  deep  rooted  in 
old  affection,  could  not  lose  all  traces  of  their 
**  primal  sympathy."    His  bitterest  language 


has  had  its  dash  of  the  early  sweets,  which  nn 
changes  of  opinion  could  entirely  destroy.  Stil* 
his  audiences  and  his  readers  had  ample 
ground  of  complaint  for  the  intrusion  of  per- 
sonal feelings,  in  inquiries  which  should  be 
sacred  from  all  discordant  emotions.  We  re- 
joice to  observe,  that  this  blemish  is  now 
effaced ;  and  that  full  and  free  course  is  at  last 
given  to  that  deep  humanity  which  has  ever 
held  its  current  in  his  productions,  sometimes 
in  open  day,  and  sometimes  beneath  the  soil 
which  it  fertilized,  though  occasionally  dashed 
and  thrown  back  in  its  course  by  the  obstacles 
of  prejudice  and  of  passion. 

The  first  of  these  lectures  consists  of  a  gene- 
ral view  of  the  subject,  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  deepest  veneration  and  of  the  most  pas* 
sionate  eulogy.  AAer  eloquently  censuring 
the  gross  prejudice,  that  genius  and  beauty  are 
things  of  modern  discovery,  or  that  in  old  time 
a  few  amazing  spirits  shone  forth  amidst  gene- 
ral darkness,  as  the  harbingers  of  brighter 
days,  the  author  proceeds  to  combat  the  notion 
that  Shakspeare  was  a  sort  of  monster  of  poet- 
ical genius,  and  all  his  contemporaries  of  an 
order  far  below  him. 

"He, indeed,  overlooks  and  commands  the 
admiration  of  posterity;  but  he  does  it  from 
the  table  land  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
He  towered  above  his  fellows '  in  shade  and 
gesture  proudly  eminent;'  but  he  was  but  one 
of  a  race  of  giants,  the  tallest,  the  strongest, 
the  most  graceful  and  beautiful  of  them ;  but 
it  was  a  common  and  noble  brood.  He  was 
not  something  sacred  and  aloof  from  the  vul- 
gar herd  of  men,  but  shook  hands  with  Nature 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  time ;  and  is  dis- 
tinguished from  his  immediate  contemporaries, 
not  in  kind,  but  in  degree,  and  greater  variety 
of  excellence.  He  did  not  form  a  class  or 
species  by  himself,  but  belonged  to  a  class  or 
species.  His  age  was  necessary  to  him ;  nor 
could  he  have  been  wrenched  from  his  place 
in  the  edifice,  of  which  he  was  so  conspicuous 
a  part,  without  equal  injury  to  himself  and  it. 
Mr.  Wordsworth  says  of  Milton,  that  *  his  soul 
was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart.'  This  cannot 
be  said  with  any  propriety  of  Shakspeare,  who 
certainly  moved  in  a  constellation  of  bright 
luminaries,  and  *  drew  aAer  him  the  third  part 
of  the  heavens.'"    Pp.  12,  13.' 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  investigate  the 
general  causes  of  that  sudden  and  rich  deve* 
lopment  of  poetical  feeling  which  forms  his 
theme.  He  attributes  it  chiefly  to  the  mighty 
impulse  given  to  thought  by  the  Reformation— 
to  the  disclosure  of  all  the  marvellous  stores 
of  sacred  antiquity,  by  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures— and  to  the  infinite  sweetness, 
breathing  from  the  divine  character  of  the 
Messiah,  with  which  he  seems  to  imagine  that 
the  people  were  not  familiar  in  darker  ages. 
We  are  far  from  insensible  to  the  exquisite 
beauty  with  which  this  last  subject  is  treated; 
and  fully  agree  with  our  author,  that  **  there  is 
something  in  the  character  of  Christ,  of  more 
sweetness  and  majesty,  and  more  likely  to 
work  a  change  in  the  mind  of  man,  than  any 
to  be  found  in  history,  whether  actual  or 
feigned."  But  we  cannot  think  that  the  gentle 
influences  wbich  that  character  shed  upon  the 
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general  heart,  were  weak  or  partial  even  before 
the  translation  of  the  Scriptares.  The  young 
had  received  it,  not  from  books,  bnt  from  the 
living  voice  of  their  parents,  made  softer  in 
its  tones  by  reverence  and  love.  It  had  tem- 
pered early  enthusiasm,  and  prompted  visions 
of  celestial  beauty,  in  the  souls  even  of  the 
most  low,  before  men  had  been  taaght  to  reason 
on  their  faith.  The  instances  of  the  Saviour's 
compassion — ^his  wondrous  and  beneficent 
miracles — ^his  agonies  and  death,  did  not  lie 
forgotten  during  centnries,  because  the  people 
could  not  read  of  them.  They  were  written 
*<  on  the  fleshy  tables  of  the  heart,"  and  soft- 
ened the  tenour  of  humble  existence,  while 
superstition,  ignorance,  and  priestcraft  held 
sway  in  high  places. 

These  old  feelings,  of  love,  however,  tended 
greatly  to  sweeten  and  moderate  the  first  excur- 
sions of  the  intellect,  when  released  from  its 
long  thraldom.  The  new  opening  of  the  stores 
/>f  classic  lore,  of  Ancient  History,  of  Italian 
Poetry,  and  of  Spanish  Romance,  contributed 
much,  doubtless,  to  the  incitement  and  the 
perfection  of  our  national  ^nius.    The  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World,  too,  opened  fresh 
fields  for  the  imagination  to  revel  in.    **  Green 
islands,  and  golden  sands,"  says  our  author, 
<*  seemed  to  arise,  as  by  enchantment,  out  of  the 
bosom  of  the  watery  waste,  and  invite  the  cu- 
pidity, or  wing  the  imagination  of  the  dream- 
ing speculator.  •  Fairy  land  was  realized*  in 
new  and  unknown  worlds." — ^  Fortunate  fields, 
and  groves,  and  flowery  vales — thrice  happy 
isles,"  were  found  floating  "  like  those  Hespe- 
rian gardens  famed  of  old," — **  beyond  Atlantic 
seas,  as  dropped  from  the  zenith."    Ancient 
superstitions  also  still  lingered  among  the  peo- 
ple.   The  romance  of  human  life  had  not  then 
departed.    It  <'  was  more  full  of  traps  and  pit- 
falls ;  of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field : 
more  way-laid  by  sudden  and  startling  evils, 
it  stood  on  the  brink  of  hope  andfear,  or  stum- 
bled upon  fate  unawares,— while  imagination, 
close  behind  it,  caught  at  and  clung  to  the 
shape  of  danger,  or  snatched  a  wild  and  fear- 
ful joy  from  its  escape."    The  n^artial  and 
heroic  spirit  was  not  dead.    It  was  compara- 
tively an  age  of  peace,  «<  Like  Strength  repos- 
ing on  his  own  right  arm ;"  but  the  sound  of 
civil  combat  might  still  be  heard  in  the  dis. 
tance,— the  spear  glittered  to  the  eye  of  me. 
mory,  or  the  clashing  of  armour  struck  on  the 
imagination  of  the  ardent  and  the  young.   The 
people  of  that  day  were  borderers  on  the  savage 
state,  on  the  times  of  war  and  bigotry, — though 
themselves  in  the  lap  of  arts,  of  luxury,  and 
knowledge.    They  stood  on  the  shore,  and  saw 
!he  billows  rolling  after  the  storm.     They 
heard  the  tumult,  and  were  still.    Another 
source  of  imaginative  feelings,  which    Mr. 
Hazlitt  quotes  from  Mr.  Lamb,  is  found  in  the 
distinctions  of  dress,  and  all  the  external  sym- 
t>oIs  of  trade,  profession,  and  degree,  by  which 
"the  surface  of  society  was  embossed  with 
hieroglyphics,  and  poetry  existed  in  act  and 
complement  extern."    Lastly,  our  author  al- 
ludes to  the  first  enjoyment  and  uncontrolled 
range  of  our  old  poets  through  Nature,  whose 
fairest  flowers  were  then  uncropped,— and  to 
the  movements  of  the  soul  then  laid  open  to 


their  view,  without  disguise  or  control.  Al 
those  causes  Mr.  Hazlitt  regards  as  direcie^ 
and  their  immediate  efiects  as  united  by  the 
genius  of  our  country,  native,  iuiaflected« 
sturdy,  and  unyielding.  His  lectare  concludes 
with  a  character,  equally  beautiful  and  jnst, 
of  the  Genius  of  our  Poetry,  widi  reference  to 
the  classical  models,  as  having  more  of  Pan 
than  of  Apollo  ^— ^  but  Pan  is  a  God,  Apollo 
is  no  more !" 

The  five  succeeding  Lectures  contain  the 
opinions  of  the  author  on  most  of  the  celebraled 
works  produced  ftrom  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, until  the  death  of  Charles  the  First.  Tbe 
second  comprises  the  characters  of  Lyly,  Mar- 
low,  Heywood,  Middleton,  and  Rowley.  Hie 
account  of  Lyly's  Endymion  is  worthy  of  that 
sweet  but  singular  work.  The  address  of 
Eumenides  to  Endymion,  on  his  awaking  from 
his  long  sleep,  "  Behold  the  twig  to  which  thou 
laidest  down  thy  head  is  become  a  tree,**  is  in- 
deed, as  described  by  our  author,  "  an  exqui- 
sitely chosen  image,  and  dumb  proof  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  passed  bis  life  from 
youth  to  old  age, — ^in  a  dream,  a  dream  of 
love !"  His  description  of  Marlow's  qnalities, 
when  he  says  '*  there  is  a  lust  of  power  In  his 
writings,  a  hunger  and  thirst  after  anrigfateoas- 
ness,  a  glow  of  the  imagination  unhallowed  bj 
any  thing  but  its  own  energies,"  is  very  striking. 
The  characters  of  Middleton  and  Rowley  in 
this  Lecture,  and  those  of  Marston,  Chapman 
Deckar,  and  Webster  in  die  diird,  are  sketched 
with  great  spirit ;  and  the  peculiar  beauties  of 
each  are  dwelt  on  in  a  style  and  with  a  senth 
ment  congenial  with  the  predominant  feelijig 
of  the  poet.  At  the  close  of  the  Lecture,  tbe 
observation,  that  the  old  dramatic  writers  hare 
nothing  theatrical  about  them,  introduces  tbe 
following  eulogy  on  that  fresh  delight  which 
books  are  ever  ready  to  yield  ns. 

**Here,  on  Salisbury  Plain,  where  I  write 
this,  even  here,  with  a  few  old  authors,  I  can 
manage  to  get  through  the  summer  or  the  wic- 
ter  months,  without  ever  knowing  what  it  is  to 
feel  ennui.  They  sit  with  me  at  breakfast,  ther 
walk  out  with  me  before  dinner.  After  a  long 
walkthrough  unfrequented  tracts, — after  start- 
ing the  hare  from  the  fern,  or  heariBg  the 
wing  of  the  raven  rustling  above  my  head,  cr 
being  greeted  with  the  woodman's  *  stem  good- 
night' as  he  strikes  into  his  narrow  homevarj 
path, — ^I  can  take  *  mine  ease  at  mine  inn'  be- 
side the  blazing  hearth,  and  shake  hands  with 
Signer  Orlando  Frescobaldo,  as  the  oldest  ac- 
quaintance I  have.  Ben  Jonson,  learned 
Chapman,  Master  Webster,  and  Master  Hej- 
wood  are  there ;  and,  seated  ronnd,  discourse 
the  silent  hours  away.  Shakspeare  is  there 
himself,  rich  in  Cibber's  Manager's  coaL 
Spenser  is  hardly  returned  from  a  ramble 
through  the  woods,  or  is  concealed  behind  a 
group  of  nymphs,  fawns,  and  satyrs.  Milion 
lies  on  the  table  as  on  an  altar,  never  taken  up 
or  laid  down  without  reverence.  Lyly's  En- 
dymion sleeps  with  the  moon  that  shines  in 
at  the  window;  and  a  breath  of  wind  stirring 
at  a  distance,  seems  a  sigh  from  the  tree 
under  which  he  grew  old.  Fanstus  dis- 
putes in  one  comer  of  the  room  with  fiendish 
faces,  and  reasons  of  divine  astrology.    Bella 
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ttoui  soothes  Mattfaeo,  Yittoria  triamphs  over 
her  Judges,  and  old  Chapman  repeats  one  of 
the  hymns  of  Homer,  in  his  owe  fine  trans- 
latiob."     Pp.  136, 137. 

The  spirit  of  this  passage  is  very  deep  and 
cordial ;  and  the  expression,  for  the  most  part, 
exquisite.  Bat  we  wonder  that  Mr.  Haslitt 
shoold  commit  so  great  an  incongruity,  as  to 
represent  the  other  poets  aroand  him  in  per- 
son, while  Milton,  introdnced  among  the  rest, 
is  used  only  as  the  title  of  a  book.  Why  are 
other  authors  to  be  **  seated  round,"  to  cheer 
Ute  critic's  retirement  as  if  living,— while  Mil- 
ton, like  a  petition  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
is  only  ordered  **  to  lie  upon  the  table  1" 

lo  the  Fourth  Lecture,  ample  justice  is  done 
to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Massinger  and  Ben 
Jonson;  but  we  think  the  same  measure  is 
not  meted  to  Ford.  We  cannot  regard  the 
author  of  <*'Tis  a  Pity  she's  a  Whore,"  and 
"  The  Broken  Heart,"  as  *< finical  and  fastidious." 
We  are  directly  at  issue,  indeed,  with  onr  au- 
thor on  his  opinions  respecting  the  catastrophe 
of  the  latter  tragedy.  Calantha,  Princess  of 
Sparta,  is  celebrating  the  nuptials  of  a  noble 
pair,  with  solemn  daneing,  when  a  mes- 
senger enters,  and  informs  her  that  the 
king,  her  lather,  is  dead:— «she  dances  on. 
Another  report  is  brought  to  her,  that  the  sister 
of  her  betrothed  husband  is  starved ;— she  calls 
for  the  other  change.  A  third  informs  her  that 
Ithocles,  her  lover,  is  cruelly  murdered ;— she 
complains  that  the  music  sounds  dull,  and 
orders  sprightlier  measures.  The  dance  ended, 
she  announces  herself  queen,  pronounces  sen- 
tence on  the  murderer  of  Ithocles,  and  directs 
the  ceremonials  of  her  coronation  to  be  im- 
mediately prepared.  Her  commands  are 
obeyed.  She  enters  the  Temple  in  white, 
crowned,  while  the  dead  body  of  her  husband 
is  borne  on  a  hearse,  and  placed  beside  the 
alur ;  at  which  she  kneels  in  silent  prayer. 
After  her  devotions,  she  addresses  Nearehus, 
Prince  of  Argos,  as  though  she  would  choose 
him  for  her  husband,  and  lays  down  all  orders 
for  the  regulation  of  her  kingdom,  under  the 
guise  of  proposals  of  marriage.  This  done, 
she  turns  to  the  body  of  Iihooles,  **  the  shadow 
of  her  contracted  lord,"  puts  her  mother* s  wed- 
ding ring  on  his  finger,  **  to  new-marry  him 
whose  wife  she  is,"  and  from  whom  death 
shall  not  pan  her.  She  then  kisses  his  cold 
lip4,  and  dies  smiling.  This  Mr.  Hazliu  calls 
**  tragedy  in  masquerade,"  **  the  true  false  gal- 
lop of  sentiment;"  and  declares,  that  ''any 
thing  more  artificial  and  mechanical  he  can- 
not conceive."  He  regards  the  whole  scene  as 
a  forced  transposition  of  one  in  Marston's  Mal- 
content, where  Aurelia  dances  on  in  defiance 
to  the  world,  when  she  hears  of  the  death  of  a 
detested  husband.  He  observes,  *<that  a 
woman  should  call  for  music,  and  dance  on 
in  spite  of  the  death  of  a  husband  whom  she 
hates,  without  regard  to  common  decency,  is 
bat  too  possible:  that  she  should  dance  on 
with  the  same  heroic  perseverance,  in  spite  of 
the  death  of  her  father,  and  of  every  one  else 
whom  she  loves,  from  regard  to  common  cour- 
tesy or  appearance,  is  not  surely  naturaL  The 
passions  may  silence  the  voice  of  humanity ; 
but  it  is,  J  think,  equally  against  probability 


I  and  decorum,  to  make  both  the  passions  and 
the  voice  of  humanity  give  way  (as  in  the  ex- 
ample of  Calantha)  to  a  mere  form  of  outward 
behaviour.  Such  a  suppression  of  the  strong- 
est and  most  uncontrollable  feelings,  can  only 
be  justified  from  necessity,  for  some  great  pur- 
posed—which is  not  the  case  in  Ford*s  play; 
or  it  must  be  done  for  the  effect  and  eclat  of  the 
thing,  which  is  not  fortitude  but  affectation." 
The  fallacy  of  this  criticism  appears  to  us  to 
lie  in  the  assumption,  that  the  violent  suppres- 
sion of  her  feelings  by  the  heroine  was  a  mere 
piece  of  court  etiquette— a  compliment  to  the 
ceremonies  of  a  festival.  Surely  the  object 
was  noble,  and  the  effort  sublime.  While  the 
deadly  force  of  sorrow  oppressed  her  heart, 
she  felt  that  she  had  solemn  duties  to  dis- 
charge, and  that,  if  she  did  not  arm  herself 
against  affliction  till  the/  were  finished,  she 
could  never  perform  them.  She  could  seek 
temporary  strength  only  by  refusing  to  pause 
—-by  hurrying  on  the  final  scene;  and  dared 
not  to  give  the  least  vent  to  tlje  tide  of  grief,* 
which  would  at  once  have  relieved  her  Over- 
charged heart,  and  leA  her,  exhausted,  to  die. 
Nothing  less  than  the  appearance  of  gayety 
could  hide  or  suppress  the  deep  anguish  of 
her  soul.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Lamb,  whose 
opinion  is  referred  to  by  our  author,  that  there 
is  -  scarcely  in  any  other  play  "a  catastrophe 
so  grand,  so  solemn,  and  so  surprising  as 
this !" 

The  Fifth  Lecture,  on  Single  Plays  and 
Poems,  brings  into  view  many  curious  speci- 
mens of  old  humour,  hitherto  little  known,  and 
which  sparkle  brightly  in  their  new  setting. 
The  Sixth,  on  Miscellaneous  Poems  and 
Works,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  admira- 
ble criticism  on  the  Arcadia  of  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney, with  which  it  closes.  Here  the  critic 
separates  with  great  skill  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff,  showing  at  once  the  power  of  his  author, 
and  its  perversion,  and  how  images  of  touch- 
ing beauty  and  everlasting  truth  are  marred 
by  *'  the  spirit  of  Gothic  quaintness,  criticism, 
and  conceit."  The  passage,  which  is  far  too 
long  for  quotation,  makes  us  desire  more  earn- 
estly than  ever  that  an  author,  capable  of  so 
lucid  and  convincing  a  development  of  bis 
critical  doctrines,  would  less  frequently  con- 
tent himself  with  giving  the  mere  results  of  his 
thought,  and  even  conveying  these  in  the  most 
abrupt  and  startling  language.  A  remark  ut- 
tered in  the  parenthesis  of  a  sarcasm,  or  an 
image  thrown  in  to  heighten  a  piece  of  ircny, 
might  oAen  furnish  extended  matter  for  the 
delight  of  those  whom  it  now  only  disgusts  or 
bewilders. 

The  Seventh  Lecture,  on  the  works  of  Lonf 
Bacon,  compared  as  to  style  with  those  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  and  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  is  very 
unequal.  The  character  of  Lord  Bacon  is 
eloquent,  and  the  praise  sufficiently  lavish ; 
but  it  does  not  show  any  proper  knowledge  of 
his  works.  That  of  Jeremy  Taylor  is  some- 
what more  appropriate,  but  too  full  of  gaudy 
images  and  mere  pomp  of  words.  The  8tyl^ 
of  that  delicious  writer  is  ingeniously  described 
as  ^  prismatic ;"  though  there  is  too  much  of 
shadowy  chillness  in  the  phrase,  adequately 
to  represent  the.  warm  and  tender  Dloom  which 
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he  casts  on  all  that  he  toaches.  And  when  we 
are  aAerwards  told  that  it  **  unfolds  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow ;  floats  like  a  babble  through 
the  air;  or  is  like  innumerable  dewdrops, 
that  glitter  on  the  face  of  morning,  and  twinkle 
as  they  glitter;*'— we  can  only  understand  that 
the  critic  means  to  represent  it  as  variegated, 
light,  and  sparkling:  but  it  appears  to  us  that 
the  style  of  Jeremy  Taylor  is  like  nothiug  un- 
substantial or  airy.  The  blossoms  put  forth^ 
in  his  works  spring  from  a  deep  and  eternal 
stock,  and  have  no  similitude  to  any  thing  wa- 
vering or  unstable.  His  account  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Browne,  however,  seems  to  us  very  cha- 
racteristic, both  of  himself  and  of  that  most 
extraordinary  of  English  writers.  We  can 
make  room  only  for  a  part  of  it. 

"  As  Bacon  seemed  to  bend  all  his  thoughts 
to  the  practice  of  life,  and  to  bring  home  the 
light  of  science  *  to  the  bosoms  and  business 
of  men,'  Sir  Thomas  Browne  seemed  to  be  of 
opinion,  that  the  only  business  of  life  was  to 
think;  and  that  the  proper  object  of  specula- 
tion was,  by  darkening  knowledge,  to  breed 
more  speculation,  and  '  find  no  end  in  wan- 
dering mazes  lost.'  He  chose  the  incompre- 
hensible and  the  impracticable,  as  almost  the 
only  subjects  fit  for  a  lofty  and  lasting  contem- 
plation, or  for  the  exercise  of  a  solid  fi^ith.  He 
cried  out  for  an  '  oh  akUudo'  beyond  the  heights 
of  revelation ;,  and  posed  himself  with  ap<jcry- 
phal  mysteries  as  the  pastime  of  his  leisure 
hours.  He  pushes  a  question  to  theutiliost 
verge  of  conjecture,  that  he  may  repose  on  the 
certainty  of  doubt :  and  he  removes  an  object 
to  the  greatest  distance  from  him,  that  he  may 
take  a  high  and  abstracted  interest  in  it,  con- 
sider it  in  relation  to  the  sum  of  things,  not 
to  himself,  and  bewilder  his  understanding  in 
the  universality  of  its  nature,  and  the  inscruta- 
bleness  of  its  origin.  His  is  the  sublime  of 
indifiference ;  a  passion  for  the  abstruse  and 
imaginary.  He  turns  the  world  round  for  his 
amusement,  as  if  it  were  a  globe  of  pasteboard. 
He  looks  down  on  sublunary  affairs  as  if  he 
had  taken  his  station  in  one  of  the  planets. 
The  antipodes  are  next-door  neighbours  to 
him:  and  doomsday  is  not  far  off.  With  a 
thought  he  embraces  both  the  poles ;  the  march 
of  his  pen  is  over  the  great  divisions  of  geo- 
graphy and  chronology.  Nothing  touches  him 
nearer  than  humanity.  He  feels  that  he  is 
mortal  only  in  the  decay  of  nature,  and  the 
dust  of  long-forgotten  tombs.  The  finite  is  lost 
in  the  infinite.  The  orbits  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies, or  the  history  of  empires,  are  to  him  but 
a  point  in  time,  or  a  speck  in  the  universe. 
The  great  Platonic  year  revolves  in  one  of  his 
periods.  Nature  is  too  little  for  the  grasp  of 
his  style.  He  scoops  an  antithesis  out  of  fa- 
bulous antiquity,  and  rakes  up  an  epithet  from 
the  sweepings  of  chaos.  It  is  as  if  his  books 
had  dropped  from  the  clouds,  or  as  if  Friar 
JIacob's  head  could  speak.  He  stands  on  the 
edge  of  the  world  of  sense  and  reason,  and  gets 
a  vertigo  by  looking  down  at  impossibilities 
and  chimeras.  Or  he  busies  himself  with  the 
mysteries  of  the  Cabbala,  or  the  enclosed  se- 
crets of  theheavenly  quincunxes,  as  children  are 
amused  with  tales  of  the  nursery.  The  passion 
.if  curiosity  (the  only  passion  of  childhood)  had 


in  him  survived  to  old  age,  and  had  U|X» 
annuated  his  other  faculties.  He  morahsea 
and  grows  pathetic  on  a  mere  idle  fancy  of  ho 
own,  as  if  thought  and  being  were  the  saar 
or  as  if  <  all  this  worid  were  one  glorious  lie. 
He  had  the  most  intense  consciousness  of  c^i* 
tradictions  and  nonentities ;  and  he  decks  thca 
out  in  the  pride  and  pedantry  of  words,  as  it 
they  were  the  attire  of  his  proper  pers<m.  The 
categories  hang  about  his  neck  like  the  gold 
chain  of  knighthood:  and  he 'walks  gowned* 
in  the  intricate  folds  and  swelling  drapery  of 
dark  sayings  and  impenetrable  riddles."  Pp. 
292—295. 

The  Eighth  and  Last  Lecture  begins  with 
a  few  words  on  the  merits  of  SheU*  Tobin, 
Lamb,  and  Cornwall,  who,  in  our  own  time, 
have  written  in  the  spirit  of  the  elder  drama- 
tists. The  observations  in  this  lecture,  oa  the 
spirit  of  the  romantic  and  classic  literatuie, 
are  followed  by  a  striking  development  of  the 
materials,  and  an  examination  of  the  soceest 
of  the  German  drama.  Mr.  Hazlitt  atiribntes 
the  triumph  of  its  monstrous  paradoxes  to  those 
abuses  and  hjrpocrisiea  of  society,  those  ioeo 
herences  between  it»  professions  and  its  mo- 
tives, which  excite  enthusiastic  minds  to  seek 
for  the  opposite,  at  once,  of  its  defects  and 
blessings.  His  account  of  his  own  sensatioss 
on  the  first  perusal  of  the  Robbers,  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  passages  in  the  wprir. 

**  I  have  half  trifled  with  this  subject ;  and  I 
believe  I  have  done  so  because  I  despaired  of 
finding  language  for  some  old-rooted  feelings 
I  have  about  it,  which  a  theory  could  nettlKr 
give,  nor  can  it  take  away.  The  Robbers 
was  the  first  play  I  ever  read ;  and  the  effect 
it  produced  upon  me  was  the  greatest  It 
stunned  me  like  a  blow ;  and  I  have  not  leci^ 
vered  enough  from  it  to  tell  how  it  was.  There 
are  impressions  which  neither  time  nor  cir- 
cumstances can  efface.  Werel  to  live  mocb 
longer  than  I  have  any  chance  of  doing,  the 
books  I  have  read  when  I  was  young,  I  can 
never  forget  Five-and-twenty  yeans  have 
elapsed  since  I  first  read  the  translation  of  the 
Robbers,  but  they  have  not  blotted  the  impres- 
sion from  my  mind;  it  is  here  still — an  old 
dweller  in  the  chambers  of  the  brain.  The 
scene,  in  particular,  in  which  Moor  looks 
through  his  tears  at  the  evening  sun  from  the 
mountain's  brow,  and  says  in  his  despair,  *It 
was  my  wish  like  him  to  live,  like  him  to  die: 
it  was  an  idle  thought,  a  boy's  conceit,'  took 
first  hold  of  my  imagination, — and  that  son 
has  to  me  never  set !" 

While  we  sympathize  in  all  Mr.  Hazliti*s 
sentiments  of  reverence  for  the  mighty  works 
of  the  older  times,  we  must  guard  against 
that  exclusive  admiration  of  antiquity,  reD> 
dered  fashionable  by  some  great  critics,  which 
would  induce  the  belief  that  the  age  of  genios 
is  past,  and  the  world  grown  too  old  to  be  ro 
mantic  We  can  observe  in  these  Lectoies^ 
and  in  other  works  of  their  author,  a  jealousy 
of  the  advances  of  civilization  as  lessening  the 
dominion  of  fancy.  But  this  is,  we  think,  a 
dangerous  error ;  tending  to  chill  the  earliest 
aspirations  after  excellence,  and  to  roll  iti 
rising  energies  back  on  the  kindling  soiL 
There  remains  yet  abiudant  space  for  gesiai 
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r9  possess ;  and  science  is  rather  the  pioneer 
than  the  impeder  of  its  progress.  The  level 
roads,  indeed,  which  it  cuts  throngh  unexplored 
regions,  are,  in  themselves,  less  fitted  for  its 
wanderings  than  the  tangled  ways  throngh 
which  it  delights  to  stray;  but  they  afford  it 
new  glimpses  into  the  wild  scenes  and  noble 
vistas  which  open  near  them,  and  enable  it  to 
deviate  into  fresh  scenes  of  beauty,  and  hitherto 


unexplored  fasmesses.  The  face  of  natun: 
changes  not  with  the  variations  of  fashion 
One  state  of  society  may  be  somewhat  more 
favourable  to  the  development  of  genius  than 
another ;  but  wherever  its  divine  seed  is  cast^ 
there  will  it  strike  its  roots  far  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  artificial  life,  and  rear  its  branches  into 
the  heavens,  far  above  the  busy  haunts  of  com* 
mon  mortals. 


VARIOUS  PROSPECTS  OF  MANKIND,  NATURE,  AND 

PROVIDENCE. 


[Rethospsctive  Review.] 


Mn.  Wallace,  the  author  of  the  work  be* 
fore  us,  was  of  the  number  of  those  speculators 
who  have  delighted  to  form  schemes  of  ideal 
felicity  for  their  species.  Men  of  this  class, 
often  despised  as  dreaming  theorists,  have  been 
foand  among  the  best  and  wisest  of  all  ages. 
Those,  indeed,  who  have  seen  the  farthest  into 
their  nature,  have  found  the  surest  grounds  of 
hope  even  for  its  earthly  progress.  Their  cn- 
tbnsiasm  has  been,  at  the  least,  innoxious.  The 
belief,  that  humanity  is  on  the  decline— that 
the  energy  of  man  is  decaying — that  the  heart 
is  becoming  harder — and  that  imagination  and 
intellect  are  dwindling  away — ^lays  an  icy 
fing^er  on  the  soul,  confirms  the  most  debasing 
selfishness,  and  tends  to  retard  the  good  which 
it  denies.  We  propose,  therefore,  in  this  ar- 
ticle very  cursorily  to  inquire  how  far  the 
hopes  of  those  who  believe  that  man  is,  on  the 
whole,  advancing,  are  sanctioned  by  experience 
and  by  reason. 

But  we  must  not  forget,  that,  in  the  very 
work  before  us,  an  obstacle  to  the  happiness 
of  the  species  is  brought  forward,  which  has 
subsequently  been  explained  as  of  a  dreadful 
nature,  and  has  been  represented  as  casting 
an  impenetrable  gloom  over  the  brightest  an- 
ticipations of  human  progress.  We  shall  first 
set  it  forth  in  the  words  of  Wallace— then  trace 
its  expansion  and  various  applications  by  Mal- 
thas— and  inquire  how  far  it  compels  us  to  de- 
spair for  man. 

••  Under  a  perfect  government,  the  inconve- 
niencies  of  having  a  family  would  be  so  en- 
tirely removed,  children  would  be  so  well 
taken  care  of,  and  every  thing  become  so 
favourable  to  populousness,  that  though  some 
sickly  seasons  or  dreadful  plagues  in  particu- 
lar climates  might  cut  off  multitudes,  yet,  in 
general,  mankind  would  increase  so  prodi- 
giously, that  the  earth  would  at  last  be  over- 
stocked, and  become  unab>e  to  support  its  nu* 
mcrous  inhabitants. 

**  How  long  the  earth,  with  the  best  culture 
of  which  it  is  capable  from  human  genius  and 
industry,  might  be  able  to  nourish  its  perpetu- 
ally increasing  inhabitants,  is  as  impossible 
as  it  is  unnecessary  to  be  determined.  It  is 
not  orobabie  that  it  could  have  supported  them 
daring  so  long  a  period  as  since  the  creation 


of  Adam.  But  whatever  may  be  supposed  of 
the  length  of  this  period,  of  necessity  it  must 
be  granted,  that  the  earth  could  not  nourish 
them  for  ever,  unless  either  its  fertility  could 
be  continually  augmented,  or,  by  some  secret 
in  nature,  like  what  cenain  enthusiasts  have 
expected  from  the  philosopher's  stone,  some 
wise  adept  in  tbe  occult  sciences  should  invent 
a  hiethod  of  supporting  mankind  quite  differ- 
ent from  any  thing  known  at  present  Nay, 
though  some  extraoi'dinary  method  of  support- 
ing them  might  possibly  be  found  out,  yet  if 
there  was  no  bound  to  the  increase  of  man- 
kind, which  would  be  the  case  under  a  perfect 
government,  there  woulQ  not  even  be  sufficient 
room  for  containing  their  bodies  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  or  upon  any  limited  surface 
whatsoever.  It  would  be  necessary,  therefore, 
in  order  tp  find  room  for  such  multitudes  of 
men,  that  the  earth  should  be  continually  en- 
larging in  bulk,  as  an  animal  or  vegetable  body. 

"  Now,  since  philosophers  may  as  soon  at- 
tempt to  make  mankind  immortal,  as  to  sup- 
port the  animal  frame  without  food,  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  limits  are  set  to  the  fertility  of  the 
earth ;  and  that  its  bulk,  so  far  as  is  hitherto 
known,  hath  continued  always  the  same,  and 
probably  could  not  be  much  altered  without 
making  considerable  changes  in  the  solar  sys- 
tem. It  would  be  impossible,  therefore,  to  sup- 
port the  great  numbers  of  men  who  would  be 
raised  up  under  a  perfect  government;  the 
earth  would  be  overstocked  at  last,  and  the 
greatest  admirers  of  such  fanciful  schemes 
must  foresee  the  fatal  period  when  they  would 
come  to  an  end,  as  they  are  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  the  limits  of  that  earth  in  which 
they  must  exist. 

<*  What  a  miserable  catastrophe  of  the  most 
generous  of  all  human  systems  of  government ! 
How  dreadfully  would  the  magistrates  of  such 
commonwealths  find  themselves  disconcerted 
at  that  fatal  period,  when  there  was  no  longei 
any  room  for  new  colonies,  and  when  the  earth 
could  produce  no  farther  supplies!  During 
all  the  preceding  ages,  while  there  was  room 
for  increase,  mankind  must  have  been  happy; 
the  earth  must  have  been  a  paradise  in  the 
literal  sense,  as  the  greatest  part  of  it  mus; 
have  been  turned  into  delightful  and  fmitAi 
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ganteas.  But  when  the  dreadful  time  should 
at  last  come,  when  our  globe,  by  the  most 
dih'gent  culture,  could  not  produce  what  was 
sufficient  to  nourish  its  numerous  inhabitants, 
what  happy  expedient  could  then  be  found  out 
to  remedy  so  great  an  evil  1 

**  In  such  a  cruel  necessity,  must  there  be  a 
?aw  (o  restrain  marriage!  Must  multitudes 
of  women  be  shut  up  in  cloisters,  like  the 
ancieut  vestals  or  modem  nuns  1  To  keep  a 
balance  between  the  two  sexes,  must  a  propor- 
tionable number  of  men  be  debarred  i^om 
marriage !  Shall  the  Utopians,  following  the 
wicked  policy  of  superstition,  forbid  their 
priests  to  marry ;  or  shall  they  rather  sacrifice 
men  of  some  other  profession  for  the  good  of 
the  state  1  Or,  shall  they  appoint  the  sons  of 
certain  families  to  be  maimed  at  their  birth, 
and  give  a  sanction  to  the  unnatural  institu- 
tion of  eunuchs  t  If  none  of  these  expedients 
can  be  thought  proper,  shall  they  appoint  a  cer- 
tain number  of  infants  to  be  exposed  to  death 
as  soon  as  they  are  bom,  determiniug  the  pro- 
portion according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state ; 
and  pointing  out  the  particular  victims  by  lot, 
or  according  to  some  established  rule  t  Or, 
must  they  shorten  the  period  of  human  life  by 
a  law,  and  condemn  all  to  die  after  they  had 
completed  a  certain  age,  which  might  be 
shorter  or  longer,  as  provisions  were  either 
more  scanty  or  plentiful  1  Or  what  other  me- 
thod should  they  devise  (for  an  expedient 
would  be  absolutely  necessary)  to  restrain 
the  number  of  citizens  within  reasonable 
bounds  t 

"Alas !  how  unnatural  and  inhuman  must 
every  such  expedient  be  accounted!  The 
natural  passions  and  appetites  of  mankind  are 
planted  in  our  frame,  to  answer  the  best  ends 
for  the  happiness  both  of  the  individuals  and 
of  the  species.  Shall  we  be  obliged  to  con- 
tradict such  a  wise  order!  Shall  we  be  laid 
under  the  necessity  of  acting  barbarously  and 
inhumanly!  Sad  and  fatal  necessity!  And 
which,  after  all,  could  never  answer  the  end, 
but  would  give  rise  to  violence  and  wan  For 
mankind  would  never  agree  about  such  regu- 
lations. Force  and  arms  must  at  last  decide 
their  quarrels,  and  the  deaths  of  such  as  fall 
in  battle  leave  sufficient  provisions  for  the 
survivors,  and  make  room  for  others  to  be  born. 

**  Thus  the  tranquillity  and  numerous  bless- 
ings of  the  Utopian  governments  would  come 
tn  an  end ;  war,  or  cmel  and  unnatural  cus- 
toms, be  introduced,  and  a  stop  put  to  the  in- 
crease of  mankind,  to  the  advancement  of 
knowledge,  and  to  the  culture  of  the  earth,  in 
spite  of  the  most  excellent  laws  and  wisest  pre- 
cautions. The  more  excellent  the  laws  had 
been,  and  the  more  strictly  they  had  been  ob- 
served, mankind  must  have  sooner  become 
miserable.  The  remembrance  of  former  times, 
the  greatness  of  their  wisdom  and  virtue,  would 
conspire  to  heighten  their  distress;  and  the 
world,  instead  of  remaining  the  mansion  of 
wisdom  and  happiness,  become  the  scene  of 
vice  and  confusion.  Force  and  fraud  must 
prevail,  and  mankind  be  reduced  to  the  same 
calamitous  condition  as  at  present. 

''Such  a  melancholy  situation,  in  conse- 
quence merely  of  the  want  of  provisions,  is  in 


truth  more  unnatural  than  all  their  presctt 
calamities.  Supposing  men  to  nave  abased 
their  liberty,  by  which  abuse  vice  has  once 
been  introduced  into  the  world;  and  tha» 
wrong  notions,  a  bad  taste,  and  vicious  habits, 
have  been  strengthened  by  the  defects  of  edu- 
cation and  government,  our  present  distresses 
may  be  easily  explained.  They  may  ereo 
be  called  natural,  being  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  our  depravity.  They  may  be 
supposed  to  be  the  means  by  which  Pron- 
dence  punishes  vice ;  and  by  setting  boaods 
to  the  increase  of  mankind,  prevents  the 
earth's  being  overstocked,  and  men  being  Iiid 
under  the  cruel  necessity  of  killing  one  an- 
other. But  to  suppose,  that  in  the  course  of 
a  favourable  Providence  a  perfect  govern- 
ment had  been  established,  under  which  the 
disorders  of  human  passions  had  been  pover- 
fully  corrected  and  restrained;  poverty,  idle- 
ness and  war  banished;  the  earth  made  a  pan- 
dise;  universal  friend^ihip  and  concord  esta- 
blished, and  human  society  rendered  flourish- 
ing in  all  respects ;  and  that  such  a  lovely  cod- 
stitution  should  be  overtumed,  not  by  the  rieei 
of  men,  or  their  abuse  of  liberty,  but  by  the 
order  of  nature  itself,  seems  wholly  unnatoral, 
and  altogether  disagreeable  to  the  methods  o; 
Providence." 

To  this  passage,  the  gloomy  theories  of  Mr. 
Mai  thus  owe  their  origin.  He  took  the  eril 
which  Wallace  regarded  as  awaiting  the 
species  in  its  highest  state  of  earthly  per- 
fection, as  instant  and  pressing  in  almost 
every  state  of  society,  and  as  causing  ms^n- 
kind  perpetually  to  oscillate.  He  represented 
nature  herself  as  imposing  an  adamantine 
barrier  to  improvement.  He  depicted  the 
tendency  of  the  species  to  increase  in  num- 
bers, as  arising  from  passion,  mad  and  un- 
governable as  well  as  universal,  and  as  re- 
sisted, in  its  fatal  consequences,  only  by  war, 
famine,  or  disease.  He  maintained,  that  man 
was  placed  by  nature  between  two  tremen- 
dous evils,  and  could  never  recede  from  the 
strait  within  which  his  movements  were  con- 
tracted. 

The  system  thus  promulgated  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  work  on  Population,  could  not 
be  well  applied  to  any  practical  uses.  It 
tended  to  destroy  the  bar  visions  of  human 
improvement,  and  to  place  a  gigantic  demoa 
in  their  room.  But  it  could  not  form  a 
part  of  any  rational  scheme  of  legislation, 
because  it  represented  the  trUs  which  it 
depicted  as  hopeless.  Its  only  moral  was  de^ 
spair.  But  its  author— sl  man  whose  personal 
benevolence  withstood  his  doctrines— -became 
anxious  to  discover  some  moral  purposes  to 
which  he  might  apply  his  scheme.  Accord- 
ingly, in  his  second  edition,  which  was  so 
altered  and  rewritten  as  to  be  almost  a  new 
work,  he  introduced  a  new  preventive  check 
on  the  tendency  of  population  to  increase, 
which  he  designated  "moral  restraint,"  and 
proposed  to  inculcate,  by  the  negative  course  of 
leaving  all  those  who  did  not  practise  it  to  the 
consequences  of  their  error.  This  new  fea- 
ture appears  to  us  subversive  of  the  whole  sys* 
tem,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  is  designed  to  exhibil 
insuperable  obstacles  to  the  progressive  hap 
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piii^sj  of  man.  Instead  of  the  eril  being  re- 
garded as  ineritaUe,  a  means  was  expressly 
enforced  by  which  it  might  be  completely 
aroided.  Celibacy  wad  shown  to  be  a  state 
of  attainable  and  exalted  virtue.  In  calcu- 
lating on  the  tendency  of  the  species  to  in- 
crease, we  were  no  longer  required  to  spec- 
ulate on  a  mere  instinct,  but  on  a  thousand 
moral  and  intellectual  causes— on  the  move- 
ments of  reason,  sensibility,  imagination,  and 
hope.  The  rainboweould  be  as  easily  grasped 
or  a  sun-beam  measured  by  a  line,  as  the  ope- 
rations of  the  blended  passion  and  sentiment 
of  love  estimated  by  geometrical  serie^d  We 
will,  however,  examine  a  little  more  Tlosely 
the  popular  objection  to  theories  of  human 
improvement,  which  the  principle  of  popula- 
tion is  supposed  to  offer. 

The  real  question,  in  this  case,  is  not  whe- 
ther, when  the  world  is  fully  cultivated,  the 
tendency  of  the  species  to  increase  will  be 
greater  than  the  means  of  subsistence;  but 
whether  this  tendency  really  presses  on  us  at 
every  step  of  our  progress.  For,  if  there  is  no 
insQperable  barrier  to  the  complete  cultivation 
of  the  earth,  the  cessation  of  all  the  countless 
evils  of  war,  and  the  union  of  all  the  brethren 
of  mankind  in  one  great  family,  we  may  safely 
trust  to  Heaven  for  the  rest.  When  this  uni- 
versal harmony  shall  begin,  men  will  surely 
have  attained  the  virtue  and  the  wisdom  to  ex- 
ercise a  self-denial,  which  Mr.  Mallhus  himself 
represents  as  fully  within  their  power.  In  the 
era  of  knowledge  and  of  peace,  that  degree  of 
self-sacrifice  can  scarcely  be  impossible,  which, 
even  now,  our  philosopher  would  inculcate  at 
ihe  peril  oif  starvation.  At  least,  there  can  be 
no  danger  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  the 
species,  until  it  shall  arise  to  this  fulness ;  for 
we  Bre  told,  that  every  effort  towards  it  pro- 
daces  a  similar  peril  with  that  which  will  em- 
bitter its  final  reign*  And  if  it  should  exist  at 
last,  we  may  safely  believe,  that  He  who  pro- 
noanced  the  blessing,  **  increase  and  multiply," 
will  not  abandon  the  work  of  his  hands ;  but 
that  this  world  then  will  have  answered  all  the 
purposes  of  its  creation,  and  that  immortal 
state  will  begin,  ''in  which  we  shall  neither 
marry  nor  be  given  in  marriage,  but  be  as  the 
angels  of  God." 

ltd  US  inquire,  then,  whether  the  evidence 
of  history,  or  the  present  aspect  of  the  world, 
warrant  the  belief,  that  the  tendency  of  the 
species  to  increase  beyond  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence is  a  necessary  obstacle  to  the  improve- 
ment of  its  condition.    If  the  wretchedness  of 
man  really  flowed  from  this  source,  it  is  strange 
that  the  discovery  should  not  have  been  made 
dnring  six  thousand  years  of  his  misery.  He  is 
not  asttariy  mus  ot>tu$e,  respecting  the  cause 
of  his   sorrows.    It  will  be  admitted,  that  his 
distresses  have  most  frequently  arisen  from 
laxtiry   and  firom  war,  as   their   immediate 
causes.    The  first  will  scarcely  be  attributed 
f  o    the  want  of  food ;  nor  can  the  second  be 
traced  to  so  fantastical  an  origin.  Sbakspeare, 
indeed,  represents  Coriolanus,  in  his  insolent 
contempt  for  humanity,  as  rejoicing  in  the  ap- 
proach of  war,  as  the  means  of ''venting  the 
masty  superfluity"  of  the  people;  but  kings 
nave  not  oAen  engaged  in  the  fearful  game  on 


so  refined  and  philosophic  principles.  On  the 
contrary,  the  strength  of  a  state  was  always 
regarded,  in  old  time,  as  consisting  in  the 
number  of  its  citizens.  And,  indeed,  it  is  im- 
possible that  any  of  the  gigantic  evils  of  man- 
kind should  have  arisen  from  the  pressure  of 
population  against  the  means  of  subsistence  t 
because  it  is  impossible  to  point  out  any  one 
state  in  which  the  means  of  subsistence  have 
been  fully  developed  and  exhausted.  If  the 
want  of  subsistence,  then,  has  ever  afflicted  a 
people,  it  has  not  arisen,  except  in  case  of  tem- 
porary famine,  from  a  deficiency  in  the  means  of 
subsistence,  but  in  the  mode  and  spirit  of  using 
them.  The  fault  has  been  not  in  nature,  but 
in  man.  Population  may,  in  a  few  instances, 
have  increased  beyond  the  energy  of  the  peo« 
pie  to  provide  for  it,  but  not  beyond  the  re- 
sources which  God  has  placed  within  their 
power. 

The  assertion,  that  there  is,  in  the  constant 
tendency  of  population  to  press  hardly  against 
the  means  of  subsistence,  an  insuperable  check 
to  any  great  improvement  of  the  species,  is  in 
direct  contradiction  to  history.  The  species 
has  increased  in  numbers,  and  has  risen  in  in- 
telligence, under  far  more  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances than  the  present,  in  spite  of  this 
fancied  obstacle.  There  is  no  stage  of  civOi- 
zation,  in  which  the  objection  to  any  farther 
advance  might  not  have  been  urged  with  as 
much  plausibility  as  at  the  present.  While 
any  region,  capable  of  fruitfniness,  remains 
uninhabited  and  barren,  the  argument  applies 
with  no  more  force  against  its  cultivs^tion,  than 
it  would  have  applied  against  the  desire  of  him 
who  founded  the  first  city  to  extend  its  boun- 
daries. While  the  world  was  before  him,  he 
might  as  reasonably  have  been  warned  to  de- 
cline any  plan  for  bringing  wastes  into  tillage, 
on  the  ground  that  the  tendency  of  man  to  mul* 
tiply  would  thus  be  incited  beyond  the  means 
of  supplying  food,  as  we,  in  our  time,  while 
the  greater  part  of  the  earth  yet  remains  to  be 
possessed.  And,  indeed,  the  objection  has  far 
less  force  now  than  at  any  preceding  period : 
— because  not  only  is  space  leH,  but  the  aids 
of  human  power  are  far  greater  than  in  old 
time.  Machinery  now  enables  one  man  to  do 
as  much  towards  the  supply  of  human  wants, 
as  could  formerly  have  been  done  by  hundreds. 
And  shall  we  select  this  as  the  period  of  so- 
ciety in  which  the  species  must  stand  still,  be- 
cause the  means  of  subsistence  can  be  carried 
but  a  little  farther? 

It  seems  impossible  to  cast  a  cursory  glance 
over  the  earth,  and  retain  the  belief,  that  there 
is  some  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  constitution 
of  nature,  to  the  development  of  its  vast  and 
untried  resources.  Surely,  immense  regions 
of  unbounded  fertility-— long  successions  of 
spicy  groves— tracldess  pastures  watered  by 
ocean— rivers  formed  to  let  in  wealth  to  the 
midst  of  a  great  continent — and  islands  which 
lie  calmly  on  the  breast  of  crystal  seas,  were 
not  created  for  eternal  solitude  and  silence. 
Until  these  are  peopled,  and  the  earth  is 
indeed  **  replenished  and  subdued,"  the  com- 
mand and  the  blessing,  « increase  and  mul« 
tiply,"  must  continue  unrecalled  by  its  great 
Author.    Shall  not  Egypt  revive  its  old  fruit* 
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fulness,  and  Palestine  again  flow  with  milk  and 
honey? 

The  hypothesis,  that  popalation  led  to  itself 
will  increase  in  a  geometrical  progression, 
while  the  means  of  subsistence  can  only  be 
enlarged  in  an  arithmetical  progression,  is  a 
mere  fantasy.  Vegetables,  cattle,  and  fish, 
have  far  greater  powers  of  productiveness  than 
the  human  species ;  and  the  only  obstacle  to 
those  powers  being  developed  in  an  equal  de- 
gree, is  the  want  of  room  for  them  to  increase, 
or  the  want  of  energy  or  wisdom  in  man  to 
apply  the  bounty  of  nature  to  its  fittest  uses. 
The  first  want  cannot  exist  while  the  larger 
part  of  the  earth  is  barren,  and  the  riches  of 
the  ocean  remain  unexhausted.  The  second, 
with  all  the  disadvantages  of  ignorance,  war, 
tjrranny,  and  vice,  has  not  prevented  the  boun- 
daries of  civilization  from  widely  extending. 
What  is  there  then  in  this  particular  stage  of 
society,  which  should  induce  the  belief,  that 
the  sinews  of  humanity  are  shrivelled  up,  and 
its  energy  falling  to  decay  1  The  same  quan- 
tity of  food  or  of  clothing— the  same  comforts 
and  the  same  luxuries— which  once  required 
the  labour  of  a  hundred  hands*  are  now  pro- 
duced almost  without  personal  exertion.  And 
is  the  spirit  in  man  so  broken  down  and  de- 
based, that,  with  all  the  aids  of  machinery,  he 
cannot  effect  as  much  as  the  labour  of  his  own 
right  arm  would  achieve  in  the  elder  timet 
If,  indeed,  he  is  thus  degenerate,  the  fault,  at 
least,  is  not  in  nature,  but  in  external  and 
transitory  causes.  But  we  are  prepared 
clearly,  though  briefly,  to  show,  that  man  has 
been  and  is,  on  the  whole,  advancing  in  true 
virtue,  and  in  mpral  and  intellectual  energy. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  are  many  ap- 

fiarent  oscillations  in  the  course  of  the  species, 
f  we  look  at  only  a  small  portion  of  history, 
it  may  seem  retrograde,  as  a  view  of  one  of  the 
windings  of  a  noble  river  may  lead  us  to 
imagine  that  it  is  flowing  from  the  ocean.  The 
intricacies  of  human  affairs,  the  perpetual  op- 
position of  interests,  prejudices,  and  passions, 
do  not  permit  mankind  to  proceed  in  a  right 
line;  but,  if  we  overlook  any  large  series  of 
ages,  we  shall  clearly  perceive,  that  the  course 
of  man  is  towards  perfection.  In  contemplat- 
ing the  past,  our  attention  is  naturally  at- 
tracted to  the  illustrious  nations,  whose  stoiy 
is  consecrated  by  our  early  studies.  But  even 
if  we  take  these,  and  forget  the  savage  barbar- 
ism of  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  shall  find  little 
to  excite  our  envy.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny, 
that  there  were,  among  these,  some  men  of 
pure  and  disinterested  virtue,  whose  names 
are  like  great  sea-marks  in  the  dreariness  of 
the  perspective,  and  whom  future,  generations 
can  only  desire  to  imitate.  Our  nature  has  al- 
ways had  some  to  vindicate  its  high  capabili- 
ties of  good.  Bat  even  among  the  privileged 
classes  of  Greece  and  Rome— Uie  selected  mi- 
nority, to  whom  all  the  rights  of  nature  were 
confined  more  strictly  than  in  the  strictest 
modem  despotism-— how  rare  are  the  instances 
of  real  and  genuine  goodness !  The  long  suc- 
cession of  bloody  tragedies — that  frightful  al- 
ternation of  cruelties  and  of  meannesses — the 
Peloponnesian  war,  was  perpetrated  in  the 
midst  of  the  people,  who  had  just  carried  the 


arts  to  their  highest  perfection  Gratitnda 
honesty,  and  good  faith,  had  no  place  in  the 
breast  of  Athenian  citizens.  The  morals  of 
the  Spartans  were  even  more  despicable  than 
those  of  their  rivals.  Their  mixture  of  bar- 
barity and  of  craA  towards  their  foes  and  the 
states  which  were  tributary  to  their  power^ 
their  unnatural  sacrifice  of  the  most  sacred  of 
the  affections  of  nature  to  mere  national  g^ory 
— and  their  dreadful  conduct  towards  the 
wretched  Helots,  who  were  their  property,^ 
have  scarcely  a  parallel  in  human  history.  The 
long  conspiracy  of  Rome  against  the  Ubertin 
of  mukind,  carried  on  from  the  time  of  iti 
foundation  until  it  began  to  decline,  served  n 
string  every  sinew  into  a  horrid  rigidity,  and 
to  steel  the  heart  to  the  feelings  of  compassioa. 
This  is  the  description  of  its  progress  by  one 
of  its  own  historians : 

**  Raptores  orbis,  postqnam  cuncta  vastanSi- 
bus  defuere  term,  et  mare  scrutanmr;  si 
locuples  hostls  est,  avari ;  si  paoper,  ambitiosi: 
quos  non  oriens  non  occidens  satiaverit;  soli 
omnium  opes  atque  inopiam  pari  affecto  co&- 
cupiscunt.  Auferre,  trucidare,  rapere,  &Isis 
nominibus  imperium,  atque  ubi  solitodinem 
pacem  appellent."  (Taaim,  Vita  Jffrvxiie, 
300 

The  proscriptions  of  Marias  and  Sylla  alone 
proved  what  this  savage  spirit  could  perpetrate 
at  home,  when  it  had  exhausted  all  oppoctaoi- 
ties  of  satiating,  among  foreign  states,  its 
thirst  for  slaughter. 

If  we  pass  over  the  improvements  in  morals 
— the  amelioration  of  war — the  progress  of  po- 
litical science — and  the  redemption  of  the  fe- 
male sex  from  degradation  and  from  bonda^ 
— we  shall  find,  in  one  great  change  alone, 
ample  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  advances  of  the 
species.  The  simple  term,  humamiiy,  expresses 
the  chief  difference  between  our  times  and  dv 
brightest  of  classical  ages.  In  those  there  vis 
no  feeling  for  man,  as  man-— no  recognidoa 
of  a  common  brotherhood — no  sense  of  those 
qualities  which  all  men  have  in  common,  and 
of  those  claims  which  those  who  are  *  made 
of  one  blood"  have  on  each  other  for  jostice 
and  for  mercy.  Manhood  was  nothing,  citizen- 
ship was  all  in  all.  Nearly  all  the  viitoes 
were  aristocratlcal  and  exclusive.  The  noa- 
ber  of  slaves— their  dreadful  condition— aad 
the  sanction  which  the  law  gave  to  all  thr 
cruelties  practised  on  them — showed  thai  the 
masters  of  the  world  had  no  sense  of  the  dig- 
nity of  their  nature,  whatever  they  might  M 
for  the  renown  of  their  country,  or  the  privi- 
leges of  their  order.  The  Spartan  youths  ma^ 
sacred  their  Helots,  to  nurture  their  valonr. 
Indeed,  the  barbarities  inflicted  on  that  mise- 
rable race,  by  those  whom  we  are  sometimes 
taught  to  admire,  would  exceed  belief,  if  they 
were  not  attested  by  the  clearest  proofs.  At 
Rome,  slaves,  when  too  old  for  work,  wen 
oAen  sent  to  an  island  in  the  Tiber,  and  Jefl 
there  to  perish.  On  the  slightest  offence^  they 
were  frequently  thrown  into  fisl^ponds»  ex- 
posed to  wild  beasts,  or  sentenced  to  die  apoa 
the  cross.  And  in  the  same  spirit  of  conteapt 
for  humanity,  and  veneration  fcr  the  privileged 
orders,  parents  had  p'»wer  to  imprison  their 
children  or  put  them  to  death,  and  wives  were 
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JefU  withont  protection,  to  the  brutal  ferocity 
of  their  hasbands. 

With  how  different  feelings  are  the  rights  of 
humanity  regarded  in  these  happier  seasons ! 
Slairery  is  abolished  throughout  the  Christian 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
equal  justice  is  administered  to  all.  There  is 
no  grief  which  does  not  meet  with  pity,  and 
few  miseries  which  do  not  excite  the  attempt 
to  relieve  them.  Men  are  foundx>f  sensibili- 
ties keen  even  to  agony,  who,  tremblingly  alive 
in  every  fibre  to  wretchedness,  have  yet  the 
moral  heroism  to  steel  their  nerves  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  most  hideous  details  of  suf- 
fering, with  no  desire  of  applause  or  wish  for 
reward,  except  that  which  success  itself  will 
give  them.  Within  a  few  short  years,  what 
great  moral  changes  have  been  effected !  The 
trafiKc  in  human  beings,  which  was  practised 
without  compunction  or  disgrace,  and  defended 
in  parliament  as  a  fair  branch  of  commerce, 
is  now  made  a  felony,  and  those  who  are  de- 
tected in  pursuing  it  would  almost  be  torn  in 
pieces  by  popular  fury.  The  most  cruel 
enactments  against  freedom  of  thought  and  of 
discussion  have  been  silently  repealed,  while 
scarcely  a  voice  has  been  raised  to  defend  or 
to  mourn  them.  And,  above  all,  a  moral  ele- 
vation has  been  given  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
rising  generation,  by  the  provision  for  their 
instruction,  of  which  no  time,  or  change,  or 
accident  can  deprive  them. 

There  is  a  deep-rooted  opinion,  which  has 
been  eloquently  propounded'  by  some  of  the 
first  critics  of  our  age,  that  works  of  imagina- 
tion must  necessarily  decline  as  civilization 
advances.  It  will  readily  be  conceded,  that 
no  individual  minds  can  be  expected  to  arise, 
in  the  most  refined  periods,  which  will  surpass 
those  which  have  been  developed  in  rude  and 
barbarous  ages.  But  theru  does  not  appear 
any  solid  reason  for  believing,  that  the  mighty 
works  of  old  time  occupy  the  whole  region  of 
poetry— or  necessarily  chill  the  fancy  of  these 
later  times  by  their  vast  and  unbroken  sha- 
dows. Genius  does  not  depend  on  times  or  on 
seasons,  it  waits  not  on  external  circumstances, 
It  can  neither  be  subdued  by  the  violence  of  the 
most  savage  means,  nor  polished  away  or  dis- 
sipated among  the  refinements  of  the  most  glit- 
tering scenes  of  artificial  life.  It  is  "itself 
alone."  To  the  heart  of  a  young  poet,  the 
world  is  ever  beginning  anew.  He  is  in  the 
generation  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  but  he 
is  not  of  it ;  he  can  live  in  the  light  of  the 
holiest  times,  or  range  amidst  gorgeous  mar- 
vels of  eldest  superstition,  or  sit  "  lone  upon 
the  shores  of  old  romance,**  or  pierce  the  veil 
of  mortality,  and  ''breathe  in  worlds  to  which 
the  heaven  of  heavens  is  but  a  veil."  The 
very  deficiency  of  the  romantic,  in  the  actual 
paths  of  existence,  will  cause  him  to  dwell  in 
thought  more  apart  from  them,  and  to  seek  the 
wildest  recesses  in  those  regions  which  ima- 
gination opens  to  his  inwaM  gaze.  To  the 
eye  of  young  joy,  the  earth  is  as  fresh  as  at 
the  first— the  dew-drop  is  lit  up  as  it  was  in 
Bden — and  **  the  splendour  in  the  grass,  the 
glory  in  the  flower,"  yet  glitters  as  in  the 
spring-time  of  the  world. 

The  subjects  in  which  genius  rejoices  are 


not  the  vain  and  the  transitory,  but  the  true 
and  the  eternal,  which  are  the  same  through 
all  changes  of  society  and  shifting  varieties 
of  fashion.  The  heavens  yet  "  tell  the  glory 
of  God ;"  the  hills,  the  vales,  and  the  ocean,  dc 
not  alter,  nor  does  the  heart  of  raan  wax  old. 
The  wonders  of  these  are  as  exhaustless  as 
they  are  lasting.  While  these  remain,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  busy  life— the  exact  mechanism 
of  the  social  state-^will  afiiect  the  true  poet  but 
little.  The  seeds  of  genius,  which  contain 
within  themselves  the  germs  of  expanded 
beauties  and  divioest  sublimities,  cannot 
perish.  Wheresoever  they  are  scattered,  they 
must  take  root,  striking  far  below  the  surface, 
overcropped  and  exhausted  by  the  multitude 
of  transitory  productions,  into  a  deep  richness 
of  soil,  and,  rising  up  above  the  weeds  and 
tangled  underwood  which  would  crush  them, 
lift  their  innumerable  boughs  into  the  free  and 
rejoicing  heavens. 

The  advancement  of  natural  science  and  of 
moral  truth  do  not  tend  really  to  lesson  the 
resources  of  the  bard.  The  more  we  know, 
the  more  we  feel  there  is  yet  to  be  known. 
The  mysteries  of  nature  and  of  humanity  are 
not  lessened,  but  increased,  by  the  discoveries 
of  philosophic  skill.  The  lustre  which  breaks 
on  the  vast  clouds,  which  encircle  us  in  our 
earthly  condition,  does  not  merely  set  in  clear 
vision  that  which  before  was  hidden  in  sacred 
gloom;  but,  at  the  same  time,  half  exhibits 
masses  of  magnificent  shadow,  unknown  be- 
fore, and  casts  an  uncertain  light  on  vast  re- 
gions, in  which  the  imagination  may  devoutly 
expatiate.  A  plastic  superstition  may  fill  a 
limited  circle  with  beautiful  images,  but  it 
chills  and  confines  the  &ncy,  almost  as  strictly 
as  it  limits  the  reasoning  faculties.  The  my- 
thology of  Greece,  fisr  example,  while  it  peo- 
pled earth  with  a  thousand  glorious  shapes, 
shut  out  the  free  graee  of  nature  from  poetic 
vision,  and  excluded  from  the  ken  the  high 
beatings  of  the  soul.  All  the  loveliness  of 
creation,  and  all  the  qualities,  feelings,  and 
passions,  were  invested  with  personal  attri- 
butes. The  evening's  sigh  was  the  breath  of 
Zephyr — the  streams  were  celebrated,  not  in 
their  rural  clearness,  but  as  visionary  nymphs 
— and  ocean,  that  old  agitator  of  sublimest 
thoughts,  gave  place,  in  the  imagination,  to  a 
tridettt>bearing  god.  The  tragic  muse  almost 
«  forgot  herself  to  stone,"  in  her  lone  contem- 
plations of  destiny.  No  wild  excursiveness 
of  fancy  marked  their  lighter  poems — ^no  ma- 
jestical  struggle  of  high  passions  and  high 
actions  filled  the  scene— no  genial  wisdom 
threw  a  penetrating,  yet  lovely,  light  on  the 
silent  recesses  of  the  bosom.  The  difi'usion  of 
a  purer  faith  restored  to  poetry  its  glowing  af- 
fections, its  far-searching  intelligence,  and  its 
excursive  power.  And  not  only  this,  but  it 
left  it  free  to  use  those  exquisite  figures,  and  to 
avail  itself  of  all  the  chaste  and  delicate 
imagery,  which  the  exploded  superstition  first 
called  into  being.  In  the  stately  regions  of 
imagination,  the  wonders  of  Greek  fable  yer 
have  place,  though  they  no  longer  hide  from 
our  view  the  secrets  of  our  nature,  or  the  long 
vistas  which  extend  to  the  dim  verge  of  the 
moral  horizon.    Well,  indeed,  does  a  grea 
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living  poet  assert  their  poetic  existence,  nnder 
the    form  of  defending  the  science  of  the 

stars : 

**  For  Fable  to  Love's  worid,  hii  borne,  bto  biitb-plAce ; 

Deligbtedly  dwells  he  'moog  fayi,  tod  taltomaos. 

And  ipirita ;  end  delightedly  bellevei 

Divinities,  being  himself  divine. 

The  intelligible  Tonns  of  ancient  poets, 

The  fhir  humanities  of  old  religion. 

The  power,  the  beauty,  and  the  majesty. 

That  had  their  haants  in  dale  or  ploy  mountain^ 

Or  forest,  by  slow  stream  or  pebbly  spring, 

Or  chasms  and  watery  depths !  all  these  have  vanish'd ; 

They  live  no  longer  in  the  fiilh  of  reason  ! 

But  still  the  heart  doth  need  a  language,  still 

Doth  the  old  instinct  bring  back  the  old  names ; 

And  to  yon  starry  world  they  now  are  gone, 

Spirits  or  gods,  that  used  to  shart  this  earth 

With  roan  as  with  their  friend ;  and  to  the  lover 

Yonder  they  move,  from  yonder  visible  sity 

Shoot  influence  down ;  and,  even  at  this  day 

'Tis  Jupiter  who  brings  whate*er  is  great. 

And  Venus  that  brings  every  thing  that's  fair  !"* 

The  poet  is  the  inheritor  of  the  imaginative 
treasures  of  all  creeds  which  reason  has  now 
exploded.  The  dim  gigantic  shadows  of  the 
north — ^the  gentle  superstitions  of  the  Greeks 
—the  wild  and  wondroas  prodigies  of  the  Ara- 
bian enchantment— the  dark  rites  of  magic, 
more  heart-stirring  than  all— have  their  places 
in  the  vast  region  of  his  sonl.  When  we  climb 
above  the  floating  mists  which  have  so  long 
overspread  humanity,  to  breathe  a  purer  air, 
and  gaze  on  the  unclouded  heavens,  we  do 
sot  lose  our  feeling  of  veneration  for  majestic 
errors,  nor  our  sense  of  their  glories.  Instead 
of  wandering  in  the  region  of  cloud,  we  over- 
took it  all,  and  behold  its  gorgeous  varieties 
of  arch,  minaret,  dome,  or  spire,  without  par- 
taking in  its  delusions. 

Qut  we  have  no  need  of  resort  to  argument, 
in  order  to  show  that  genius  is  not  gradually 
declining.  A  glance  at  its  productions,  in  the 
present  age,  will  suffice  to  prove  the  gloomy 
mistake  of  desponding  criticism.  We  will 
sketch  very  lightly  over  the  principal  living 
authors,  to  illustrate  this  position — satisfied 
that  the  mere  mention  of  their  names  will 
awaken,  within  our  readers,  recollections  of 
delight,  far  more  than  sufficient  triumphantly 
to  contravene  the  theory  of  those  who  believe 
in  the  degeneracy  of  genius. 

And  first — ^in  the  great  walk  of  poesy— is 
Wordsworth,  who,  if  he  stood  alone,  would 
vindicate  the  immortality  of  his  art.  He  has, 
in  his  works,  built  up  a  rock  of  defence  for  his 
species,  which  will  resist  the  mightiest  tides 
of  demoralizing  luxury.  Setting  aside  the 
varied  and  majestic  harmony  of  his  verse — the 
freshness  and  the  grandeur  of  his  descriptions 
—the  exquisite  soAness  of  his  delineations  of 
character — and  the  high  and  rapturous  spirit 
of  his  choral  songs — we  may  produce  his  **  di- 
vine philosophy'*  as  unequalled  by  any  pre- 
ceding bard.  And  surely  it  is  no  small  proof 
3f  the  infinity  of  the  resources  of  genius,  that 
in  this  late  age  of  the  world,  the  first  of  all  phi- 
'losophic  poets  should  have  arisen,  to  open  a 
new  vein  of  sentiment  and  thought,  deeper  and 
richer  than  yet  had  been  laid  bare  to  mortal 


*  Coleridge's  translation  of  Schiller's  TTaUenstein. 


eyes.  His  rural  pictures  ase  as  fresh  and  m 
lively  as  those  of  Uowper,  yet  how  much  lov^ 
lier  is  the  poetic  light  which  is  shed  over  them ! 
His  exhibition  of  gentle  peculiarities  of  cha 
racter,  and  dear  immunities  of  heart,  is  astra€ 
and  as  genial  as  that  of  Goldsmith,  yet  how 
much  is  its  interest  hei^tened  by  its  inlimaie 
connection,  as  by  golden  chords,  with  the  no- 
blest and  most  universal  truths!  His  little 
pieces  of  tranquil  beauty  are  as  holy  and  as 
sweet  as  those  of  Collins,  and  yet,  while  we  feel 
the  calm  of  the  elder  poet  gliding  into  our  sooU, 
we  catch  farther  g^mpses  through  the  Ion- 
riant  boughs  into ''the  highest  heaven  of  in- 
vention.'* His  soul  mantles  as  high  widilcve 
and  joy,  as  that  of  Bums,  but  yet  *'how  bright, 
how  solemn,  how  serene,"  is  the  brimmio^ 
and  lucid  stream  1  His  poetry  not  only  di^ 
covers,  within  the  heart,  new  faculties,  hot 
awakens  within,  its  untried  powers,  to  com- 
prehend and  to  enjoy  its  beauty  and  its  wis- 
dom. 

Not  less  marvellously  gifted,  though  in  a 
far  diflferent  manner,  is  Coleridge,  who,  by  a 
strange  error,  has  been  usually  regaided  as 
belonging  to  the  same  school,  partaking  of  the 
same  peculiarities,  and  upholding  the  same 
doctrines.  Instead,  like  Wordsworth,  of  seek- 
ing the  sources  of  sublimity  and  of  beauty  in 
the  simplest  elements  of  humanity,  he  ran^ 
through  all  history  and  science,  investigatinf 
all  that  has  really  existed,  and  all  that  has 
had  foundation  only  in  the  strangest  and  wild- 
est minds,  combining,  condensing,  devdopia^, 
and  multiplying  the  rich  products  of  his  re- 
search with  marvellous  facility  and  skil!; 
now  pondering  fondly  over  some  piece  of  ex- 
quisite loveliness,  brought  from  a  wild  and  un- 
known recess ;  now  tracing  out  the  Judden 
germ  of  the  eldest  and  most  barbaric  theories; 
and  now  calling  fantastic  spirits  from  the 
vasty  deep,  where  they  have  slept  since  fte 
dawn  of  reason.  The  term,  **  myriad-minded,'* 
which  he  has  happily  applied  to  Shakspeare, 
is  truly  descriptive  of  himself.  He  is  not  oar, 
but  Legion — "  rich  with  the  spoils  of  time," 
richer  in  his  own  glorious  imagination  and 
sportive  fantasy.  There  is  nothing  more  wdd- 
derful  than  the  facile  majesty  of  his  images,  (ff 
rather  of  his  worlds  of  imagery,  which,  evra 
in  his  poetry  or  his  prose,  start  up  before  ns 
self-raised  and  all  perfect,  like  the  palace  of 
Aladdin.  He  ascends  to  the  sublimest  truths, 
by  a  winding  track  of  sparkling  glory,  which 
can  only  be  described  in  his  own  language— 

««the  spirits' ladder, 
That  flrom  this  gross  and  visible  world  of  dnst 
Even  to  the  surry  worid,  with  UMoomad  roods 
Builds  Itself  up;  on  which  the  unseen  powers 
Move  up  and  down  on  heavenly  ministries^ 
The  circles  in  the  circles,  that  approach 
The  central  sun  with  ever-narrowing  orbit.**         * 

In  various  beauty  of  versification,  he  has 
never  been  exceeded.  Shakspeare,  doubtless, 
has  surpassed  him  in  linked  sweetness  and  o 
quisite  continuity,  and  Milton  in  pure  majesty 
and  classic  grace— but  this  is  in  one  species 
of  verse  only — and,  taking  all  his  trials  of  va- 
rious metres,  the  swelling  harmony  of  his  blaak 
verse,  the  sweet  breathing  cf  his  gentler  ode^ 
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end  the  tybiMike  flutter  alternate  with  the  mur- 
muring charm  of  bis  wizard  spells,  we  doubt 
tf  even  th^se  great  masters  have  so  fully  de- 
veloped the  music  of  the  English  tongue.  He 
has  yet  completed  no  adequate  memorials  of 
his  genius ;  yet  it  is  most  unjust  to  assert,  that 
he  has  done  nothing  or  little.  To  refute  this 
assertion,  there  are,  his  noble  translation  of 
(Folknitfetfi— his  love-poems  of  intensest  beauty 
—his  jineienl  Marinar,  with  its  touches  of  pro- 
foundest  tenderness  amidst  the  wildest  and 
most  bewildering  terrors— his  holy  and  most 
sweet  tale  of  Chriatabtl,  with  its  rich  enchant- 
ments and  its  richer  humanities^— the  depths, 
the  sublimities,  and  the  pensive  sweetness  of 
b;a  tragedy— the  heart-dtlatiog  sentiments  scat- 
tered through  his  "FrientT — and  the  stately 
imagery  which  breaks  upon  us  at  every  turn 
of  the  golden  paths  of  his  metaphysical  laby- 
rinths. And,  if  he  has  a  power  within  mightier 
than  that  which  even  these  glorious  creations 
indicate,  shall  he  be  censured  because  he  has 
deviated  from  the  ordinary  course  of  the  age, 
in  its  development;  and,  instead  of  committing 
his  imaginative  wisdom  to  the  press,  has  deli- 
vered it  from  his  living  lips  1  He  has  gone  about 
in  the  true  spirit  of  an  old  Greek  bard,  with 
a  noble  carelessness  of  self^  giving  fit  utterance 
to  the  divine  spirit  within  him.  Who  that  has 
heard  can  ever  forget  him—his  mild  benignity 
— the  unbounded  variety  of  his  knowledge— the 
fast  succeeding  products  of  his  invagination — 
the  child-like  simplicity  with  which  he  lises, 
from  the  driest  and  commonest  theme,  into  the 
widest  magnificence  of  thought,  pouring  on 
the  soul  a  stream  of  beauty  and  of  wisdom,  to 
mellow  and  enrich  it  for  everl  The  seeds  of 
poetry,  which  he  has  thus  scattered,  will  not 
peri^  The  records  of  his  fame  are  not  in 
bool^only,  but  on  the  fleshly  tablets  of  young 
hearts,  who  will  not  sufier  it  to  die  even  in  the 
general  ear,  however  base  and  unfeeling  criti- 
cism may  deride  their  gratitude ! 

Charles  Lamb  is  as  original  as  either  of 
these,  within  the  smaller  circle  which  he  has 
chosen.  We  know  not  of  any  writer,  living 
or  dead,  to  whom  we  can  fltly  liken  him.  The 
exceeding  delicacy  of  his  fancy,  the  keenness 
of  his  perceptions  of  truth  and  beauty,  the 
sweetness  and  the  wisdom  of  his  humour,  and 
the  fine  interchange  and  sportive  combination 
of  all  these,  so  frequent  in  his  works,  are  en- 
tirely and  peculiarly  his  own.  As  it  has  been 
said  of  Swif^  that  his  better  genius  was  his 
spleen,  it  may  be  asserted  of  Lamb  that  his 
kindliness  is  his  inspiration.  With  how  nice 
an  eye  does  he  detect  the  least  hitherto  un- 
noticed indication  of  goodness,  and  with  how 
true  and  gentle  a  touch  does  he  bring  it  out  to 
do  good  to  our  natures !  How  new  and  strange 
do  some  of  bis  more  fantastical  ebullitions 
aeem,  yet  how  invariably  do  they  come  home 
to  the  very  core,  and  smile  at  the  heart !  He 
makes  the  majesties  of  imagination  seem  fa- 
miliar, and  gives  to  familiar  things  a  pathetic 
beauty  or  a  venerable  air.  Instead  of  finding 
that  every  thing  in  his  writings  is  made  the 
most  of,  we  always  feel  that  the  tide  of  senti- 
ment and  of  thoaght  is  pent  in,  and  that  the 
airy  and  variegated  bubbles  spring  up  from 

far  depth  in  the  placid  waters.    The  loveli- 


ness of  his  thought  looks,  in  the  quaintness  of 
his  stvle,  like  a  modest  beauty,  laced-in  and 
attired  in  a  dress  of  the  superb  fashion  of  the 
elder  time.  His  versification  is  not  greatly  in 
ferior  to  that  of  Coleridge,  and  it  is,  in  all  its 
best  qualities,  unlike  that  of  any  other  poet 
His  heroic  conplets  are  alternately  sweet,  terse, 
and  majestical ;  and  his  octo-syllabic  measures 
have  a  freeness  and  completeness,  which  mark 
them  the  pure  Ionic  of  verse. 

Barry  Uornwall,  with  the  exception  of  Cole- 
ridge,  is  the  most  genuine  poet  of  love,  whc 
has,  for  a  long  period,  appeared  among  us. 
There  is  an  intense  and  passionate  beauty,  a 
depth  of  affection,  in  his  little  dramatic  poems, 
which  appear  even  in  the  afifeetionate  triflings 
of  his  gentle  characters.  He  illustrates  that 
holiest  of  human  emotions,  which,  while  it 
will  twine  itself  with  the  frailest  twig,  or  dally 
with  the  most  evanescent  shadow  of  creation, 
wasting  its  excess  of  kindliness  on  all  around 
it,  is  yet  able  to  ^  look  on  tempests  and  be 
never  shaken."  Love  is  gently  .omnipotent  in 
his  poems ;  accident  and  death  itself  are  but 
passing  clouds,  which  scarcely  vex  and  which 
cannot  harm  it.  The  lover  seems  to  breathe 
out  his  life  in  the  arms  of  his  mistress,  as 
calmly  as  the  infant  sinks  into  its  softest  slum- 
ber. The  fair  blossoms  of  his  genius,  though 
light  and  trembling  at  the  breeze,  spring  from 
a  wide,  and  deep,  and  robust  stock,  which  will' 
sustain  far  taller  branches  without  being  ex* 
hausted.  In  the  vision,  where  he  sees  "the 
fanftous  Babylon,"  in  his  exquisite  sonnets,  and 
yet  more  in  his  Mareian  Coiontuif  has  he  shown 
a  feeling  and  a  power  for  the  elder  venerable- 
ness  of  the  poetic  art,  which,  we  are  well  as- 
sured, he  is  destined  successfully  to  develope. 

Some  of  our  readers  will,  perhaps,  wonder, 
that  we  have  thus  long  delayed  the  mention 
of  the  most  popular  of  the  living  poets.  But, 
though  we  have  no  desire  to  pass  them  by, 
we  must  confess,  that  we  do  not  rest  chiefly 
on  them  our  good  hope  for  English  genius. 
Lord  Byron's  fame  has  arisen,  we  suspect,  al- 
most as  much  from  an  instinctive  awe  of  his 
nobility,  and  from  a  curiosity  to  know  the  se- 
crets of  his  diseased  soul  which  he  so  often  par- 
tially gratifies,  as  from  the  strength  and  turbid 
majesty  of  his  productions.  His  mind  is, 
however,  doubtless  cast  in  no  ordinary  mould. 
His  chief  poetic  attributes  appear,  to  us,  to  be 
an  exceedingly  quick  sensibility  to  external 
beauty  and  grandeur,  a  capability  and  a  love 
of  violent  emotion,  and  a  singular  mastery  of 
language.  He  has  no  power  over  himself, 
which  is  the  hi^est  of  ail  qualifications  for  a 
poet  as  it  is  for  a  man.  He  has  no  calm  me- 
ditative greatness,  no  harmonizing  spirit,  no 
pure  sense  of  love  and  of  joy.  He  is  as  far  be- 
neath the  calmy  imaginative  poets  as  the  re- 
gion of  tempests  and  storms  is  below  the  quiet 
and  unclouded  heavens.  He  excites  intense 
feeling,  by  leading  his  readers  to  the  brink  of 
unimaginable  horror,  by  dark  hints  of  name- 
less sins,  or  by  the  strange  union  of  virtues  and , 
of  vices,  which  God  and  nature  have  for  ever 
divided.  Yet  are  there  touches  of  grace  and 
beauty  scattered  throughout  his  works,  occa- 
sional bursts  of  redeeming  enthusiasm,  which 
make  us  deeply  regret  the  too-often  "  admimd 
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Ilisorder^  of  his  soul.  The  stream  of  his  ge- 
nias  falls,  from  a  vast  height,  amidst  bleakest 
rocks,  into  depths,  which  mortal  eye  cannot 
fathom,  and  into  which  it  is  dangerous  to  gaze ; 
but  it  sends  up  a  radiant  mist  in  its  fall,  which 
the  sun  tints  with  heavenly  colouring,  and  it 
leaves  its  echoes  on  the  golden  and  quiet 
clouds!  The  too  frequent  perversion  of  his 
genius  does  not  prevent  it  from  showing,  in 
its  degree,  the  immortality  of  the  most  sublime 
of  the  human  faculties. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  if  his  poetry  is  not  all 
which  his  countrymen  proclaim  it,  is  a  bard, 
in  whose  success  every  good  man  must  rejoice. 
His  feeling  of  nature  is  true,  if  it  is  not  pro- 
found ;  his  humanity  is  pure,  if  it  is  not  deep ; 
his  knowledge  of  facta  is  choice  and  various, 
if  his  insight  into  their  philosophy  is  not  very 
clear  or  extensive.  Dr.  Percy  s  RdiqutM  pre- 
pared his  way,  and  the  unpublished  Ckri$tabel 
aided  his  inspirations;  but  he  is  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  having  first  brought  romantic 
poetry  into  fashion.  Instead  of  the  wretched 
sentimentalities  of  the  Delia  Cruscan  school, 
he  supplied  the  public  with  pictures  of  nature, 
and  with  fair  visions  of  chivalry.  If  he  is, 
and  we  hope  as  well  as  believe  that  he  is,  the 
author  of  the  marvellous  succession  of  Scotch 
romances,  he  deserves  far  deeper  sentiments 
of  gratitude  than  those  which  his  poems 
awaken.  Then  does  he  merit  the  praise  of 
having  sent  the  mountain  breezes  into  the 
heart  of  this  great  nation;  of  having  supplied 
us  all  with  a  glorious  crowd  of  acquaintances, 
and  even  of  friends,  whose  society  will  never 
disturb  or  weary  us ;  and  of  having  made  us 
glow  a  thousand  times  with  honest  pride,  in 
that  nature  of  which  we  are  partakers ! 

Mr.  Southey  is  an  original  poet,  and  a  de- 
lightful prose-writer,  though  he  does  not  even 
belong  to  the  class  which  it  has  been  the 
fashion  to  represent  him  as  redeeming.  He 
has  neither  the  intensity  of  Wordsworth,  nor 
the  glorious  expansion  of  Coleridge ;  but  he 
has  their  holiness  of  imagination,  and  child- 
like purity  of  thought.  His  fancies  are  often 
as  sweet  and  as  heavenly  as  those  which 
>*  may  make  a  crysome  child  to  smile."  There 
is,  too,  sometimes  an  infantine  love  of  glitter 
and  pomp,  and  of  airy  castle-building,  dis- 
played in  bis  more  fantastical  writings.  The 
great  defect  of  his  purest  and  loftiest  poems 
is,  that  they  are  not  imbued  with  humanity ; 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  their  only  home  on 
■*  this  dear  spot,  this  human  earth  of  ours,"  but 
their  scenes  might  be  transferred,  perhaps  with 
advantage,  to  ihe  moon  or  one  of  the  planets. 
In  the  loneliest  bower  which  poesy  can  rear, 
deep  in  a  trackless  wild,  or  in  some  island, 
placed  **  far  amid  the  melancholy  main,"  the 
air  of  this  world  must  yet  be  allowed  (o  breathe, 
if  the  poet  would  interest  **  us  poor  humans." 
It  may  heighten  even  the  daintiest  solitude  of 
blessed  lovers, 

**  All  the  while  to  feel  and  know. 
That  they  are  In  a  world  of  wo, 
On  such  an  earth  aa  this." 

Mr.Southey's  poems  are  beautiful  and  pure, 
/8t  too  far  from  our  common  emotions.  His 
loan  ofArc^  his  Thahba,  and  his  Rodnidc,  are 


full  of  the  stateliest  pictures  Bnt  his  ffiftawi 
is  his  greatest  work— the  most  marveUoos  suc- 
cession of  fantasies,  *'sky  tinctured,"  ever 
called  into  being,  without  the  aid  of  rem*  and 
hearty  faith!  Mr.  Soutbey's  prose  style  u 
singularly  lucid  and  simple.  His  life  of  Nel- 
son is  a  truly  British  work,  giving  the  real 
heartiness  of  naval  strength  of  our  country,  with- 
out ostentation  or  cant ;  his  memoir  of  Kicke 
White  is  very  unaffected  and  pathetic ;  and  his 
Essays  on  the  State  of  the  Poor,  really  touching 
in  their  benevolence,  and  their  well-regulated 
sympathies.  Of  the  violences  of  his  more  deci- 
dedly political  effusions,  we  shall  not  here  ven- 
ture to  give  an  opinion ;  except  to  express  our 
firm  belief,  that  they  have  never  beecinfiaeoeed 
by  motives  unworthy  of  a  man  of  genins. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  not  done  much  which  is 
excellent  in  poetry,  but  that  which  he  has  writ* 
ten  well  is  admirable  in  its  kind.  His  battle- 
odes  are  simple,  affecting,  and  sublime.* — ^Fev 
passages  can  exceed  the  dying  speech  of  Ger- 
trude, in  sweet  pathos,  or  the  war-song  of  old 
Outalissi,  in  stem  and  ferocious  grandeur.  It  is 
astonishing,  that  he,  who  could  produce  these 
and  other  pieces  of  most  genuine  poetry,  shoakt 
on  some  occasions,  egregiously  mistake  gandy 
words  for  imagination :  and  heap  up  fragneais 
of  bad  metaphors,  as  though  he  could  scale 
the  **  highest  heaven  of  invention,"  by  ibe  ao* 
cumulation  of  mere  earthly  materials. 

It  is  the  singular  lot  of  Moore,  to  seeoti,  in  bis 
smaller  pieces,  as  though  he  were  fitted  for 
the  highest  walk  of  poetry;  and  in  his  more 
ambitious  efforts,  to  appear  as  though  he  could 
fabricate  nothing  bnt  glitlering  tinsel.     The 
truth  is,  however,  that  those  of  his  aitempcs, 
which  the  world  thinks  the  boldest,  and  i& 
which  we  regard  him  as  unsuccessful,  are  not 
above,  but  beneath  his  powers.    A  thoosani 
tales  of  veiled  prophets,  who  wed  ladies  in  the 
abodes  of  the  dead,  and  frighten  their  associates 
to  death  by  their  maimed  and  mangled  oonii- 
tenances,  may  be  produced  with  far  less  ex- 
pense of  true  imagination,  fancy,  or  fediag, 
than  one  sweet  song,  which  shall  seem  tl» 
very  echo  ''of  summer  days  and  delightfal 
'years."    Moore  is  not  fit  for  the  composition 
of  tales  of  demon  frenzy  and  feverish  strength, 
only  because  his  genius  is  of  too  pure  and 
noble  an  essence.    He  is  the  most  sparkling 
and  graceful  of  t'rifiers.     It  signifies  litiie, 
whether  the  Fives  Court  or  the  Palace  fumisk 
him  with  materials.    However  repulsive  the 
subject,  he  can  **  turn  all  to  favour,  and  to  pret> 
tiness."    Clay  and  gold,  subjected  to  his  easy 
inimitable  hand,  are  wrought  into  shapes,  so 
pleasingly  fantastic,  that  the  difference  of  the 
subject  is  lost  in  the  fineness  of  the  workman- 
ship.   His  lighter  pieces  are  distingoishcd  si 
once  by  deep  feeling,  and  a  gay  festive  air, 
which  he  never  entirely  loses.    He  leads  wii, 
sentiment,  patriotism,  and  fancy,  in  a  gay  £uh 
tastic  round,  gambols  sportively  with  late,  and 
holds  a  dazzling  fence  with  care  and  with  sor* 
row.    He  has  seized  all  the  ''snatches  of  oM 
tunes,"  which  yet  lingered  about  the  wiUest 
regions  of  his  wild  and  fanciful  country;  and 
has  fitted  to  them  words  of  accordance,  thi 
most  exquisite.    There  is  a  luxury  in  bis  grie^ 
and  a  sweet  melancholy  in  his  joy,  which  ars 
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€M  and  well  remembered  in  oar  experience, 
tbotigh  scarcely  erer  before  thus  nicely  re- 
rived  in  poetry. 

The  works  of  Crabbe  are  fbll  of  good  sense, 
coDdensed  thought,  and  lively  picture ;  yet  the 
greater  part  of  them  is  almost  the  converse  of 
poetry.  The  mirror  which  he  holds  np  to 
natnre,  is  not  that  of  imagination,  which  soft- 
ens down  the  asperities  of  actual  existences, 
brings  out  the  stately  and  the  beaatiful,  while 
it  leaves  the  trivial  and  the  low  in  shadow,  and 
sets  all  things  which  it  reflects  in  harmony 
before  us :  on  the  contrary,  it  exhibits  the  de- 
tails of  the  coarsest  and  most  on  pleasing  reali- 
ties, with  microscopic  accnracy  and  minute- 
ness. Some  of  his  subjects  are,  in  themselves, 
worthless — others  are  absolutely  revolting — 
yet  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  admiring  the 
strange  nicety  of  touch  with  which  he  has 
felt  their  discordances,  and  the  ingenuity  with 
which  be  has  painted  them.  His  likenesses  ab- 
solutely startle  us^ — ^There  are  cases  in  which 
this  intense  consciousness  of  little  circum- 
stances is  prompted  by  deep  passion;  and, 
whenever  Mr.  Grabbe  seizes  one  of  these,  his 
extreme  minuteness  rivets  and  enchants  us. 
The  effect  of  this  vivid  picturing  in  one  of  his 
tales,  where  a  husband  relates  to  his  wife  the 
story  of  her  own  intrigue  before  marriage,  as 
a  tale  of  another,  is  thrilling  and  grand.  In 
some  of  his  poems,  as  his  Sir  Eu$iact  Grey  and 
the  6tp«y-uN>man*f  Confestion,  he  hes  shown  that 
he  can  wield  the  mightiest  passions  with  ease, 
when  he  chooses  to  rise  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  individual  to  that  of  the  universal ; 
from  the  delineation  of  men  and  things,  to  that 
of  man  and  the  universe. 

We  dissent  from  many  of  Leigh  Hant*s  prin- 
ciples of  morality  and  of  taste ;  but  we  cannot 
safier  any  difference  of  opinion  to  prevent  the 
avowal  of  our  deep  sense  of  his  poetical  genius. 
He  is  a  poet  of  various  and  sparkly  fancy,  of 
real  affectionate  heartiness,  and  of  pathos  as 
deep  and  pure  as  that  of  any  living  writer.  He 
anites  an  English  homeliness,  with  the  richest 
Italian  luxury.  l*be  story  of  Rimini  is  one  of 
the  most  touching,  which  we  have  ever  re- 
ceived into  our  **  heart  of  hearts."  The  crisp- 
ness  of  the  descriptive  passages,  the  fine  spirit 
of  gallantry  in  the  chivalrous  delineations, 
the  exquisite  gradations  of  the  fatal  affection 
and  the  mild  heart-breaking  remorse  of  the 
heroine,  form,  altogether,  a  body  of  sweetly- 
bitter  recollections,  for  which  none  but  the 
most  heartless  of  critics  would  be  unthankful. 
The  fidelity  and  spirit  of  his  little  translations 
are  surprising.  Nor  must  we  forget  his  prose 
works  ^— the  wonderful  power,  with  which  he 
has  for  many  years  sent  forth  weekly  essays, 
of  great  originality,  both  of  substance  and  ex- 
pression ;  and  which  seem  now  as  fresh  and 
unexhausted  as  ever.  We  have  nothing  here 
to  do  with  his  religion  or  his  politics ; — but,  it 
is  impossible  to  help  admiring  the  healthful 
impulses,  which  he  has  so  long  been  breathing 
**  into  the  torpid  breast  of  daily  life ;"  or  the 
plain  and  manly  energy,  with  which  he  has 
shaken  the  selfism  of  the  age,  and  sent  the 
claims  of  the  wretched  in  full  and  resistless 
force  to  the  bosoms  of  the  proud,  or  the'thought- 
lesF.    In  some  of  his  productions— especially 
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in  several  numbers  of  the  Indicator^he  has  re- 
vived some  of  those  lost  parts  of  our  old  ex- 
perience, which  we  had  else  wholly  forgotten  ; 
and  has  given  a  fresh  sacredness  to  our  daily 
walks  and  ordinary  habits.  We  do  not  see 
any  occasion  in  this  for  terms  of  reproach  or 
ridicule:  The  scenery  around  London  is  not 
the  finest  in  the  world ;  but  it  is  all  which  an 
immense  multitude  can  see  of  nature,  and 
surely  it  is  no  less  worthy  an  aim  to  hallow  a 
spot  which  thousands  may  visit,  than  to  ex- 
patiate on  the  charms  of  some  dainty  solitude, 
which  can  be  enjoyed  only  by  an  occasional 
traveller. 

There  are  other  living  poets,  some  of  them 
of  great  excellence,  on  whose  merits  we  should 
be  happy  to  dwell,  but  that  time  and  space 
would  fail  us.  We  might  expatiate  on  the 
heaven-breathing  pensiveness  of  Montgomery 
—on  the  elegant  reminiscences  of  Rogers-— on 
the  gentle  eccentricity  of  Wilson— K)n  the  lux- 
urious melancholy  of  Bowles— or  on  the  soft 
beauties  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  The  works  of 
Lloyd  are  rich  in  materials  of  reflection-**most 
intense,  yet  most  gentler-most  melancholy, 
yet  most  full  of  kindness— Hoaost  original  in 
philosophic  thought,  yet  most  calm  and  be- 
nignant towards  the  errors  of 4he  world.  Rey- 
nolds has  given  delightful  indications  of  a  free, 
and  happy,  and  bounteous  spirit,  fit  to  sing  of 
merry  out-laws  and  green-wood  revelries, 
which  we  trust  he  will  suffer  to  refresh  us 
with  its  blithe  caroUings.  Keats,  whose  Endjf* 
mton  was  so  cruelly  treated  by  the  critics,  has 
just  put  forth  a  volume  of  poems  which  must 
effectually  silence  his  deriders.  The  rich  ro- 
mance of  his  Xamta— the  holy  beauty  of  his 
St.  .^gnet*  Eve — the  pure  and  simple  diction  and 
intense  feeling  of  his  Isabella — and  the  rough 
sublimity  of  his  ff^eriotip— cannot  be  laughed 
down,  though  all  the  periodical  critics  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  were  to  assail  them  with 
their  sneers.  Shelley,  too,  notwithstanding  the 
odious  subject  of  his  last  tragedy,  evinced  in 
that  strange  work  a  real  human  power,  of  which 
there  is  little  trace  among  the  old  allegories  and 
metaphysical  splendours  of  his  earlier  produc- 
tions. No  one  can  fail  to  perceive,  that  there  are 
mighty  elements  in  his  genius,  although  there  i» 
a  melancholy  want  of  a  presiding  power — a- 
central  harmony — in  his  soul.  Indeed,  rich  as 
the  present  age  is  in  poetry,  it  is  even  richer  in 
promise.  There  are  many  minds — among 
which  we  may,  particularly,  mention  that  of 
Matnrin-^hich  are  yet  disturbed  even  by  the- 
number  of  their  own  incomplete  perceptions.- 
These,  however,  will  doubtless  fulfil  their  glo-^ 
rious  destiny,  as  their  imaginations  settle  into 
that  calm  lucidness,  which  in  the  instance  of 
Keats  has  so  rapidly  succeeded  to  turbid  and^ 
impetuous  confusion. 

The  dramatic  literature  of  the  present  age 
does  not  hold  a  rank  proportioned  to  its  poetical 
genius.  But  our  tragedy,  at  least,  is  superior 
to  any  which  has  been  produced  since  the  rich 
period  of  Elizabeth  and  of  James.  Though* 
the  dramatic  works  of  Shiel,  Matunn,  Cole 
ridge,  and  Milman,  are  not  so  grand,  and  har 
monious,  and  impressive,  as  the  talent  of  their 
authors  would  lead  us  to  desire,  they  are  fav 
superior  to  the  tragedies  of  Hill,  Southeroi 
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Ifnrphy,  Johnson,  Philipps,  Thomson,  Yonog, 
Addison,  or  Rowe.  Otway's  Venice  Preserved 
alone — and  that  only  in  the  strnotare  of  its 
plot — ^is  superior  to  the  Jiemorse,  to  Bertram, 
FaiiOf  or  Evadne,  And  then— more  pure,  more 
dramatic,  more  gentle,  than  all  these,  is  the 
tragedy  of  Firgtntic«-^a  piece  of  simple  yet 
beautiful  humanity — in  which  the  most  exqui- 
site succession  of  classic  groups  is  animated 
with  young  life  and  connected  by  the  finest 
links  of  interest — and  the  sweetest  of  Roman 
stories  lives  before  us  at  once,  new  and  fami- 
liar to  our  bosoms. 

We  shall  not  be  suspected  of  any  undue 
partiality  towards  modern  criticism.  But  its 
talent  shows,  perhaps,  more  decidedly  than 
any  thing  else,  the  great  start  which  the  human 
mind  has  taken  of  late  years.  Throughout 
all  the  periodical  works  extant,  from  the  Edm- 
burgh  Review  down  to  the  lowest  of  the  maga- 
zines, striking  indications  may  be  perceived 
of  **  that  something  far  more  deeply  interfused,** 
which  is  now  working  in  the  literature  of 
England.  We  not  rarely  see  criticisms  on 
theatrical  performances  of  the  preceding  even- 
ing in  the  daily  newspapers,  which  would  put 
to  shame  the  elaborate  observations  of  Dr. 
Johnson  on  Shakspeare.  Mr.  Hazlitt— incom- 
parably the  most  original  of  the  regular  cri- 
tics— has  almost  raised  criticism  into  an  inde- 
pendent art,  and,  while  analyzing  the  merits 
of  others,  has  disclosed  stores  of  sentiment, 
thought,  and  fancy,  which  are  his  own  peculiar 
properly.  His  relish  for  the  excellencies  of 
those  whom  he  eulogizes  is  so  keen,  that,  in 
his  delineations,  the  pleasures  of  intellect  be- 
come almost  as  vivid  and  substantial  as  those 
of  sense.  He  introduces  us  into  the  very  pre- 
sence of  the  great  of  old  time,  and  enables  us 
almost  to  imagine  that  we  hear  them  utter  the 
living  words  of  beauty  and  wisdom.  He  makes 
us  companions  of  their  happiest  hours,  and 
share  not  only  in  the  pleasures  which  they 
diffused,  but  in  those  which  they  tasted.  He 
discloses  to  us  the  hidden  soul  of  beauty,  not 
like  an  anatomist  but  like  a  lover.  His  criti- 
cisms, instead  of  breaking  the  sweetest  en- 
chantments of  life,  prolongs  them,  and  teaches 
Ub  to  love  poetic  excellence  more  intensely,  as 
well  as  more  wisely. 

The  present  age  is,  also,  honourably  distin- 
guished by  the  variety  and  the  excellence  of 
productions  from  the  pen  of  women.  In  poetry 
— there  is  the  deep  passion,  richly  tinged  with 
fancy,  of  Baillie — ^the  delicate  romance  of  Mit- 
ford— the  gentle  beauty  and  feminine  chivalry 
of  Beetham— <ind  the  classic  elegance  of  He- 
man  s.  There  is  a  greater  abundance  of  female 
talent  among  the  novelists.  The  exquisite  sar- 
casm of  humour  of  Madame  D'Arblay— the 


soft  and  romantic  charm  of  the  novels  of  th< 
Porters — the  brilliant  ease  and  admirable  good 
sense  of  Edgeworth — ^the  intense  humuin 
of  Inchbald — the  profound  insight  into  the 
fearful  depths  of  the  soul  with  which  the  au- 
thor of  Glenarvon  is  gifted — the  heart-reodiDf 
pathos  of  Opie — and  the  gentle  wisdom,  the 
holy  sympathy  with  the  holiest  childhood,  and 
the  sweet  imaginings,  of  the  author  of  JOi. 
Leicester^e  School — soften  and  brighten  the  lite- 
rary aspect  of  the  age.  These  indications  of 
female  talent  are  not  only  delightful  in  them- 
selves, but  inestimable  as  proofs  of  the  rich 
intellectual  treasures  which  are  difased 
throughout  the  sex,  to  whom  the  next  genera- 
tion will  owe  their  first  and  their  most  sacrd 
impressions. 

But,  after  allk  the  best  intellectual  signof  ihe 
present  times  is  the  general  education  of  the 
poor.  This  ensures  duration  to  the  pmcipies 
of  good,  by  whatever  political  changes  the 
frame  of  society  may  be  shaken.  The  sense 
of  human  rights  and  of  human  duties  is  not 
now  confined  to  a  few,  and,  therefore,  liable  lo 
be  lost,  but  is  stamped  in  living  characters  on 
millions  of  hearts.  And  the  foundations  of 
human  improvement  thus  secured,  it  has  a 
tendency  to  advance  in  a  true  geometrical  pro- 
gression. Meanwhile,  the  effects  of  the  spirit 
of  improvement  which  have  long  been  sikoiij 
preparing  in  different  portions  of  the  globe, 
are  becoming  brilliantly  manifest.  The  vast 
continent  of  South  America,  whether  it  con- 
tinue nominally  dependent  on  European  states, 
or  retain  its  own  newly-asserted  freedom,  vul 
teem  with  new  intellect,  enterprise,  and  enei^g. 
Old  Spain,  long  sunk  into  the  mo^t  abject  d^ 
gradation,  has  suddenly  awakened,  as  if  T^ 
freshed  from  slumber,  and  her  old  genius  most 
revive  with  her  old  dignities.  A  bloodless 
revolution  has  just  given  liberty  to  Naples 
and  thus  has  opened  the  way  for  the  reston- 
tion  of  Italy.  That  beautiful  region  again  wZ 
soon  inspire  her  bards  with  richer  strains  than 
of  yore,  and  diffuse  throughout  the  world  a 
purer  luxury.  Amidst  these  quickeniogs  ef 
humanity,  individual  poets,  indeed,  must  lose 
that  personal  importance  which  in  darker  pe> 
riods  would  be  their  portion.  All  selfism— ail 
predominant  desire  for  the  building  op  ofindi- 
vidual  fame-^must  give  way  to  the  earnesi 
and  simple  wish  to  share  in,  and  promote,  the 
general  progress  of  the  species.  He  is  on- 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a  great  poet*  who  is 
not  contented  that  the  loveliest  of  his  imagiaa- 
tions  should  be  lost  in  the  general  light,  or 
viewed  only  as  the  soft  and  delicate  streaks 
which  shall  usher  in  that  glorious  dawn,  which 
is,  we  believe,  about  to  rise  on  the  vorid,  aad 
to  set  no  more  * 
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Ths  decline  of  eloqaence  in  the  Senate  and 
at  the  Bar  is  no  matter  of  surprise.    In  the 
freshness  of  its  youth,  it  was  the  only  medium 
by  which  the  knowledge  and  energy  of  a  single 
heart  could  be  communicated  to  thousands. 
It  supplied  the  place,  not  only  of  the  press,  but 
of  that  general  communication  between  the 
difierent  classes  of  the  state,  which  the  inter- 
courses of  modern  society  supply.    Then  the 
passions  of  men,  unchilled  by  the  frigid  cus- 
toms of  later  days,  left  them  open  to  be  in- 
flamed or  enraptured  by  the  bursts  of  enthu- 
siasm, which  would  now  be  met  only  with 
scorn.    Id  our  courts  of  law  occasions  rarely 
arise  for  animated  addresses  to  the  heart ;  and 
even  when  these  occur,  the  barrister  is  fettered 
by  technical  rules,  and  yet  more  by  the  techni- 
cal habits  and  feelings,  of  those  by  whom  he 
is  encircled.    A  comparatively  small  degree 
of  iancy,  and  a  glow  of  social  feeling,  directed 
by  a  tact  which  will  enable  a  man  to  proceed 
with  a  constant  appearance  of  directing  his 
course  within  legal  confines,  are  now  the  best 
qualifications  of  a  forensic  orator.    They  were 
exhibited  by  Lord  Erskine  in  the  highest  per- 
fection, and  attended  with  the  most  splendid 
success.    Had  he  been  greater  than  be  was, 
he  had  been  nothing.    He   ever  seemed  to 
cherish  an  affection  for  the  technicalities  of 
bis  art,  which  won  the  confidence  of  his  duller 
associates.    He  appeared  to  lean  on  these  as 
his  stays  and  resting-places,  even  when  he 
ventured  to  look  into  the  depth  of  human  na- 
ture, or  to  catch  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the 
regions  of  fantasy.    When  these  were  taken 
from  him,  his  powers  fascinated  no  longer. 
He  was  exactly  adapted  to  the  sphere  of  a 
court  of  law — above  his  fellows,  but  not  be- 
yond their  gage — and   giving  to  the  forms 
which  he  could  not  forsake,  an  air  of  venera- 
bieness  and  grandeur.    Any  thing  more  fall 
of  beauty  and   wisdom  than    his    speeches, 
would  be  heard  only  with  cold  and  bitter  scorn 
in  an  English  court  of  justice.    In  the  houses 
of  parliament,  mightier  questions  are  debated ; 
bat  no  speaker  hopes  to  influence  the  decision. 
Indeed  the  members  of  opposition  scarcely  pre- 
tend to  struggle  against  the  "  dead  eloquence  of 
votes,"  but  speak  with  a  view  to  an  influence  on 
the  public  mind,  which  is  a  remote  and  chilling 
aim.    Were  it  otherwise,  the  academic  educa- 
tion of  the  members — the  prevalent  disposition 
to  ridicule,  rather  than  to  admire — and  the 
sensitiveness  which  resents  a  burst  of  enthu- 
siasm as  an  oflfence  against  the  decorum  of 
polished  society — ^would  eflfectually  repress  any 
attempt  to  display  an  eloquence  in  which  in- 
tense passion  should  impel  the  imagination, 
and  noble  sentiment    should    be  steeped  in 
fancy.    The  orations  delivered  on  charitable 
occasions,— consisting,  with  few  exceptions. 


of  poor  conceits,  miserable  compliments,  and 
hackneyed  metaphors, — ^are  scarcely  worthy 
of  a  transient  allusion. 

But  the  causes  which  have  opposed  the  ex- 
cellence of  pulpit  oratory  in  modern  times 
are  not  so  obvious.  Its  subjects  have  never 
varied,  from  the  day  when  the  Holy  Spirit 
visibly  descended  on  the  first  advocates  of  the 
gospel,  in  tongues  of  fire.  They  are  in  no 
danger  of  being  exhausted  by  frequency,  or 
changed  with  the  vicissitudes  of  mortal  for- 
tune. They  have  immediate  relation  to  that 
eternity,  the  idea  of  which  is  the  living  soul  of 
all  poetry  and  art.  It  is  the  province  of  the 
preachers  of  Christianity  to  develope  the  con- 
nection between  this  world  and  the  next-— to 
watch  over  the  beginnings  of  a  course  which 
will  endure  for  ever — and  to  trace  the  broad 
shadows  cast  from  imperishable  realities  on  the 
shifting  scenery  of  earth.  This  sublunary 
sphere  does  not  seem  to  them  as  trifling  or 
mean,  in  proportion  as  they  extend  their  views 
onward;  but  assumes  a  new  grandeur  and 
saiictity,  as  the  vestibule  of  a  statelier  and  an 
eternal  region.  The  mysteries  of  our  being— 
life  and  death — ^both  in  their  strange  essences, 
and  in  their  sublimer  relations,  are  topics  of 
their  ministry.  There  is  nothing  affecting  in 
the  human  condition,  nothing  majestic  in  the 
affections,  nothing  touching  in  the  instability 
of  human  dignities, — the  fragility  of  loveli- 
ness,— or  the  heroism  of  self-sacrifice — which 
is  not  a  theme  suited  to  their  high  purposes. 
It  is  theirs  to  dwell  on  the  eldest  history  of  the 
world — on  the  beautiful  simplic*.ties  of  the  pa- 
triarchal age— on  the  stern  and  awful  religion, 
and  marvellous  story  of  the  Hebrews — on  the 
glorious  visions  of  the  prophets,  and  their  fulfil- 
ment— on  the  character,  miracles,  and  death 
of  the  Saviour— on  all  the  wonders,  and  all  the 
beauty  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  theirs  to  trace 
the  spirit  of  the  boundless  and  the  eternal, 
faintly  breathing  in  every  part  of  the  mystic 
circle  of  superstition,  onquenched  even  amidst 
the  most  barbarous  rites  of  savage  tribes,  and 
all  the  cold  and  beautiful  shapes  of  Grecian 
mould.  The  inward  soul  of  every  religious 
system — the  philosophical  spiritof  all  history— 
the  deep  secrets  of  the  human  heart,  when 
grandest  or  most  wayward — are  theirs  to 
search  and  to  develope.  Even  those  specula- 
tions which  do  not  immediately  affect  man^s 
conduct  and  his  hopes  are  theirs,  with  all  their 
high  casuistry ;  for  in  these,  at  least,  they  dis- 
cern the  beatings  of  the  soul  against  the  bax;i 
of  its  earthly  tabernacle,  which  prove  the  im- 
mortality of  its  essence,  and  its  destiny  to 
move  in  freedom  through  the  vast  ethereal  cir- 
cle to  which  it  thus  vainly  aspires.  In  all  the 
intensities  of  feeling,  and  all  the  regalities  of 
imagination,  they  may  find  fitting  materials  for 
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their  passionate  expostulations  with  their  fel- 
low men  to  turn  their  hearts  to  those  objects 
which  will  endure  for  ever. 

It  appears,  therefore,  at  first  obsenration, 
strange,  that  in  this  country,  where  an  irreli- 
gious spirit  has  never  become  genera^  the  ora- 
tory of  the  pulpit  has  made  so  little  progress. 
The  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  have 
not,  on  the  whole,  fulfilled  the  promise  given 
in  the  days  of  its  early  zeal.  The  noble  en- 
thusiasm of  Hooker— the  pregnant  wit  of 
South — the  genial  and  tolerant  warmth  of 
Tillotson — the  vast  power  of  reasoning  and  ob- 
servation of  Barrow — ^have  rarely  been  copied, 
even  feebly,  by  their  successors.  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor stands  altogether  alone  among  churchmen. 
Who  has  ever  manifested  any  portion  of  that 
exquisite  intermixture  of  a  yearning  love  with 
a  heavenly  fancy,  which  enabled  him  to  em- 
body and  render  palpable  the  holy  charities  of 
his  religion  in  the  loveliest  and  most  delicate 
images  1  Who  has  ever  so  encrujsted  bis  sub- 
jects with  candied  words ;  or  has  seemed,  like 
him,  to  take  away  the  sting  of  death  with  **  rich 
conceit;"  or  has,  like  him,  half  persuaded  his 
hearers  to  believe  that  they  heard  the  voice  of 
pitying  angels  1  Few,  indeed,  of  the  ministers 
of  the  church  have  been  endued  with  the  di- 
vine imagination  which  might  combine,  en- 
large, and  vivify  the  objects  of  sense,  so  as, 
by  stately  pictures,  to  present  us  with  symbols 
of  that  uncreated  beauty  and  grandeur  in 
which  hereaAer  we  shall  expatiate.  The  most 
celebrated  of  them  have  been  little  more  than 
students  of  vast  learning  and  research,  unless, 
with  Warburton  and  Horseley,  they  have 
aspired  at  once  boldly  to  speculate,  and  impe- 
riously to  dogmatize. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  species  of  pa- 
tronage, by  which  the  honours  and  emoluments 
of  the  establishment  are  distributed,  has  tended 
to  prevent  the  development  of  genius  within 
its  pale.  But,  perhaps,  we  may  find  a  more 
adequate  cause  for  the  low  state  of  its  preach- 
ing in  the  very  beauty  and  impressiveness  of 
its  rites  and  appointed  services.  The  tendency 
of  religious  ceremonies,  of  the  recurrence  of 
old  festivals,  and  of  a  solemn  and  dignified 
form  of  worship,  is,  doubtless,  to  keep  alive 
tender  associations  in  the  heart,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  flame  of  devotion  steady  and  pure, 
but  not  to  incite  men  to  look  abroad  into  their 
nature,  or  to  prompt  any  loAy  excursions  of 
religious  fancy.  There  have,  doubtless,  been 
eloquent  preachers  in  the  church  of  Rome, — 
because  in  her  communion  the  ceremonies 
themselves  are  august  and  fearful,  and  because 
her  proselyting  zeal  inspired  her  sons  with 
peculiar  energy.  But  episcopacy  in  England 
is  by  far  the  most  tolerant  of  systems  ever 
associated  with  worldly  power.  Its  ministers, 
until  the  claim  of  some  of  them,  to  the  exclu- 
sive title  of  evangelical,  created  dissensions, 
breathed  almost  uniformly  a  spirit  of  mildness 
and  peace.  Within  its  sacred  boundaries,  all 
was  order,  repose,  and  charity.  Its  rights  and 
observances  were  the  helps  and  leaning-places 
of  the  soul,  on  which  it  delighted  to  rest  amidst 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  world,  and  in  its  ap- 
proach to  its  final  change.  The  fulness,  the 
majesty,  and  the  dignified  benignities  of  the 


Liturgy  sunk  deep  into  the  heart,  aad  pre 
vented  the  devout  worshipper  from  feeling  the 
want  of  strength  or  variety  in  the  discourses 
of  the  preacher.  The  church-yard,  with  its 
gentle  risings,  and  pensive  memorials  of  affec- 
tion, was  a  silent  teacher,  both  of  vigilance 
and  love.  And  the  village  spire,  whose  "  si- 
lent finger  points  to  heaven,"  has  supplied  the 
place  of  loftiest  imaginings  of  celestial  gtonr- 

Obstacles  of  a  far  difierent  kind  long  pre- 
vented the  advancement  of  pulpit  eloquence 
among  the  Protestant  Dissenters.  The  minis- 
ters first  ejected  for  non-conformity  were  me& 
of  rigid^  honesty  and  virtue,— bat  their  iniel- 
lectnal  sphere  was  little  extended  beyond  thai 
of  their  fellows.  There  cannot  be  a  greater 
mistake  than  to  suppose  that  they  sacrificed 
their  worldly  interest  from  any  regard  to  the 
pcinciples  of  free  inquiry,  which  have  siooe 
almost  become  axioms.  They  believed  di2t 
their  compliance  with  the  requisitions  of  tke 
monarch  would  be  offensive  to  God,  and  that 
in  refusing  to  yield  it  they  were  doing  his  v:U; 
but  they  were  prepared  in  their  turn  to  sissome 
the  right  of  interpreting  the  Bible  for  odsers 
and  of  condemning  them  for  a  more  extended 
application  of  their  example.  Harassed,  ridi- 
culed, and  afflicted,  they  naturally  contracted 
an  air  of  rigidity,  and  refused,  in  their  tan, 
with  horror,  an  extensive  sympathy  with  d» 
world.  The  controversies  in  which  the  leaned 
men  among  the  Dissenters  were  long  occupied, 
having  respect,  not  to  grand  and  universal 
principles,  but  to  petty  questions  of  ceremooj 
and  minor  points  of  faith,  tended  yet  farther 
to  confine  and  depress  their  genius.  Their 
families  were  not  the  less  scenes  of  love,  he- 
cause  they  preserved  parental  authority  in  Its 
state ;  but  the  austerity  of  their  manner  teadpd 
to  repress  the  imaginative  faculties  of  the 
young.  If  they  indulged  themselves  in  asr 
relaxation  of  manner,  it  was  not  with  flowing 
eloquence,  but  with  the  quaint  conceit  and 
grave  jest  that  they  garnished  their  conversa- 
tion or  their  discourses.  Their  religion  wore 
a  dark  and  uncouth  garb ;  but  to  this  we  are 
indebted,  in  no  small  degree,  for  its  preserva- 
tion through  times  of  demoralizing  luxury. 

A  great  change  has  taken  place,  of  late 
years,  in  the  literature  and  eloquence  of  Pro- 
testant Dissenters.  As  they  ceased  to  be  ob- 
jects of  persecution  or  of  scorn,  they  insensibly 
lost  the  austerity  and  exclusive n ess  of  tbej* 
character.  They  descended  from  their  dastr 
retirements  to  share  in  the  pursuits  and  inn<h 
cent  enjoyments  of  '*  this  bright  and  breathing 
world.''  Their  honest  bigotries  gave  way  at 
the  warm  touch  of  social  intercourse  vHh 
those  from  whom  they  dissented.  Meanvhiie, 
the  exertions  of  Whitefield, — his  glowing,  pas- 
sionate, and  awful  eloquence ;— his  daring  aci 
quenchless  enthusiasm, — and  the  deep  and  ex- 
tensive impression  which  he  made  throoghcot 
the  kingdom,  necessarily  aroused  those  vho 
received  his  essential  doctrines,  into  new  zeiL 
The  impulse  thus  given  was  happily  refined 
by  a  taste  for  classical  learning,  and  for  the 
arts  and  embellishments  of  life,  which  was 
then  gradually  insinuating  itself  into  their 
churches.  Some  of  the  new  converts  wbo 
forsook  the  establishment,  not  from  npug 
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to  its  constitQtion,  bat  to  its  preachers, 
maintained,  in  the  first  eagerness  of  their  faith, 
the  barbarous  notion  that  human  knowledge 
7as  useless,  and  even  dangerous,  to  the  Chris- 
tian minister.    The  absurdity  of  this  position, 
however  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  advan- 
tages  gained  by  the  enemies  of  those  who 
acted  on  it,  served  only  to  increase  the  desire 
of  the  more  enlightened  and  liberal  among  the 
non-conformists,  to  emulate  the  church  in  the 
intellectual  qualification  of  their  preachers. 
They  speedily  enlarged  the  means  of  educa- 
tion among  them  for  the  sacred  office,  and  en- 
couraged those  habits  of  study,  which  promote 
a  refinement  and  delicacy  of  feeling  in  the 
minds  which  they  enlighten.    Meanwhile,  their 
active  participation  in  the  noblest  schemes  of 
benevolence,  tended  yet  farther  to  expand  their 
moral   horizon.    Youths  were  found  among 
them  prepared  to  sacrifice  all  the  enjoyments 
of  civilized  life,  and  at  the  peril  of  their  lives 
to  traverse  the  remotest  and  the  wildest  re- 
gions, that  they  might  diffuse  that  religion 
which  is  everywhere  the  parent  of  arts,  chari- 
ties, and  peace.    It  is  not  the  least  benefit  of 
their  Missionary  exertions,  that   they  have 
given  a  romantic  tinge  to  the  feelings  of  men 
"  in  populous  city  pent,"  and  engrossed  with 
the  petty  and  distracting  cares  of  commerce. 
These   form  the  true  evangelical  chivalry, 
supplying  to  their  promoters  no  small  measure 
of  that  mental  refinement  and  elevation,  which 
the  far  less  noble  endeavours  to  recover  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  shed  on  Europe  in  the  middle 
ages.    It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  advantages 
which  spring  from  the  extension  of  the  imagi- 
nation into  Sie  grandest  regions  of  the  earth, 
and  from  the  excitement  of  sympathies  for  the 
condition  of  the  most  distant  and  degraded  of 
the  species.    The  merchant,  whose  thoughts 
would  else  rarely  travel  beyond  his  desk  and 
his  fire-side,  is  thus  busied  with  high  musings 
on  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  the  deserts 
of  'Africa — skims  w^ith  the  lonely  bark  over 
tropical  seas — and  sends  his  wishes  and  his 

Srayers  over  deserts  which  human  footstep 
as  rarely  trodden.  Missionary  zeal,  thus  dif- 
fused among  the  people,  has  necessarily  ope- 
rated yet  more  strongly  on  the  minds  of  the 
ministers,  who  have  leisure  to  indulge  in  these 
delicious  dreamings  which  such  a  cause  may 
sanction.  These  excellent  men  are  now,  for 
the  most  part,  not  only  the  instructors,  but  the 
ornaments  of  the  circles  in  which  they  move. 
The  time  which  they  are  able  to  give  to  litera- 
ture is  well  employed  for  the  benefit  of  their 
flocks.  In  the  country,  more  especially,  their 
gentle  manners,  their  extended  information, 
and  their  pure  and  blameless  lives,  do  incalcu- 
lable good  to  the  hearts  of  their  ruder  hearers, 
independent  of  their  public  services.  Not 
only  in  the  more  solemn  of  their  duties, — in 
admonishing  the  guiltv,  comforting  the  afllicted, 
and  cheering  the  dying— do  they  bless  those 
aronnd  them ;  but  by  their  demeanour,  usually 
dignified,  yet  cheerful,  and  their  conversation 
decorous,  yet  lively;  they  raise  incalculably 
the  tone  of  social  intercourse,  and  heighten 
tbo  innocent  enjoyment  of  their  friends.  Some 
r^  them  ai'e,  at  the  present  day,  exhibiting  no 
or  Unary  fifts  and  energies ; — and  to  the  most 


distinguished  of  these,  we  propose  to  dlrec. 
the  attention  of  our  readers. 

Ma.  Hall,  though  perhaps  the  most  distin 
guished  ornament  of  the  Calvinistic*  Dissent 
ers,  does  not  afibrd  the  best  opportunity  for 
criticism.  His  excellence  does  not  consist  in 
the  predominance  of  one  of  his  powers,  but  in 
the  exquisite  proportion  and  harmony  of  alL 
The  richness,  variety,  and  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge, are  not  so  remarkable  as  his  absolute 
mastery  over  it.  He  moves  about  in  the  lof- 
tiest sphere  of  contemplation,  as  though  he 
were  ^  native  and  endued  to  its  element"  He 
uses  the  finest  classical  allusions,  the  noblest 
images,  and  the  most  exquisit*  words, as  though 
they  were  those  which  came  first  to  his  mind, 
and  which  formed  his  natural  dialect  There 
is  not  the  least  appearance  of  straining  aAer 
greatness  in  his  most  magnificent  excursions, 
but  he  rises  to  the  lofUest  heights  with  a  child- 
like ease.  His  style  is  one  of  the  clearest  and 
simplest — the  least  encumbered  with  its  own 
beauty — of  any  which  ever  has  been  written. 
It  is  bright  and  lucid  as  a  mirror,  and  its  most 
highly-wrought  and  sparkling  embellishments 
are  like  ornaments  ck  crystal,  which,  even  in 
their  brilliant  inequalities  of  surface,  give 
back  to  the  eye  litUe  pieces  of  true  imagery 
set  before  them. 

The  works  of  this  great  preacher  are,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term,  imaginative,  as  dis- 
tinguished not  only  from  the  didactic,  but  from 
the  fanciful.  He  possesses  "the  vision  and 
the  faculty  divine,"  in  as  high  a  degree  as  any 
of  our  writers  in  prose.  His  noblest  passages 
do  but  make  truth  visible  in  the  form  of  beauty, 
and  **  clothe  upon"  abstract  ideas,  till  they  be- 
come palpable  in  exquisite  shapes.  The  dullest 
writer  would  not  convey  the  same  meaning  in 
so  few  words,  as  he  has  done  in  the  most  sub- 
lime of  his  illustrations.  Imagination,  when 
like  his  of  the  purest  water,  is  so  far  from  be- 
ing improperly  employed  on  divine  subjects, 
that  it  only  finds  its  real  objects  in  the  true 
and  the  eternal.  This  power  it  is  which  dis- 
dains the  scattered  elements  of  beauty,  as  they 
appear  distinctly  in  an  imperfect  world,  and 
strives  by  accumulation,  and  by  rejecting  the 
alloy  cast  on  all  things,  to  imbody  to  the  mind 
that  ideal  beauty  which  shall  be  realized  here- 
after. This,  by  shedding  a  consecrating  light 
on  all  it  touches,  and  "bringing  them  into 
one,"  anticipates  the  future  harmony  of  crea- 
tion. This  already  sees  the  "  soul  of  goodness 
in  things  evil,"  which  shall  one  day  change 
the  evil  into  its  likeness.  This  already  begins 
the  triumph  over  the  separating  powers  of  death 
and  time,  and  renders  their  victory  doubtful, 
by  making  us  feel  the  immortality  of  the  affec- 
tions. Such  is  the  faculty  which  is  employed 
by  Mr.  Hall  to  its  noblest  uses.  There  is  no 
rhetorical  flourish — ^no  mere  pomp  of  words — 
in  his  most  eloquent  discourses.  With  vast 
excursive  power,  indeed,  he  can  range  through 
all  the  glories  of  the  Pagan  world,  and  seizing 
those  traits  of  beauty  which  they  derived  from 

*  We  uae  thii  epithet  merely  as  that  which  will  bom 
distinctively  characterize  the  extensive  class  to  whieb 
it  is  applied-«-well  aware  that  there  are  shades  of  difcr^ 
ence  among  them— and  that  many  of  them  would  deeliM 
to  call  themselves  aAer  any  name  but  that  of  CJurisl. 
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pnmeval  revelation,  restore  them  to  the  sys- 
tem of  truth.  But  he  is  ever  best  when  he  is 
intensest — ^when  he  unveils  the  mighty  foan- 
dations  of  the  rock  of  ages— or  makes  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers  vibrate  with  a  strange 
joy  which  they  will  recognise  in  more  exalted 
stages  of  their  being. 

Mr.  Hall  has,  unfortunately,  committed  but 
few  of  his  discourses  to  the  press.  His  Ser- 
mon on  the  tendencies  of  Modem  Infidelity 
is  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  his  genius . 
Nothing  can  be  more  fearfully  sublime,  than 
the  picture  which  he  gives  of  the  desolate 
state  to  which  Atheism  would  reduce  the 
world;  or  more  beautiful  and  triumphant, 
than  his  vindication  of  the  social  affections. 
His  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Princess  Char- 
lotte contains  a  philosophical  and  eloquent 
development  of  the  causes  which  make  the 
sorrows  of  those  who  are  encircled  by  the 
brightest  appearances  of  happiness,  peculiarly 
affecting;  and  gives  an  exquisite  picture  of  the 
gentle  victim  adorned  with  sacrificial  glories. 
His  discourses  on  War— K>n  the  Discourage- 
ments and  supports  of  the  Christian  Ministry— 
and  on  the  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit— are  of 
great  and  various  excellence.  But,  as  oar 
limits  will  allow  only  a  single  extract,  we  pre- 
fer giving  the  close  of  a  Sermon  preached  in 
the  prospect  of  the  invasion  of  England  by 
Napoleon,  in  which  he  blends  the  finest  re- 
membrance of  the  antique  world — the  dearest 
associations  of  British  patriotism — and  the 
pure  spirit  of  the  gospel — in  a  strain  as  noble 
as  could  have  been  poured  out  by  Tyrtieus. 

"  To  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  duties  of 
this  crisis,  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise  your 
minds  to  a  level  with  your  station,  to  extend 
your  views  to  a  distant  futurity,  and  to  conse- 
quences the  most  certain,  though  most  remote. 
By  a  series  of  criminal  enterprises,  by  the 
successes  of  guilty  ambition,  the  liberties  of 
Europe '  have  been    gradually  extinguished : 
the  subjugation  of  Holland,  Switzerland,  and 
the  free  towns  of  Germany,  has  completed  that 
catastrophe;  and  we  are  the  only  people  in 
the  eastern  hemisphere  who  are  in  possession 
of  equal  laws,  and  a  free  constitution.    Free- 
dom, driven  from  every  spot  on  the  continent, 
has  sought  an  asylum  in  a  country  which  she 
always  chose  for  her  favourite  abode:  but  she 
is  pursued  even  here,  and  threatened  with  de- 
struction.   The  inundation  of  lawless  power, 
after  covering  the  whole  earth,  threatens  to 
follow  us  here ;  and  we  are  most  exactly,  most 
critically  placed  in  the  only  aperture  where  it 
can  be  successfully  repelled,  in  the  Thermopylae 
of  the  universe.    As  far  as  the  interests  of  free- 
dom are  concerned,  the  most  important  by  far 
of  sublunary  interests,  you,  my  countrymen, 
stand  in  the  capacity  of  the  federal  representa- 
tives of  the  human  race ;  for  with  you  it  is  to 
determine  (under  God)  in  what  condition  the 
latest  posterity  shall  be  born;  their  fortunes 
are  intrusted  to  your  care,  and  on  your  con- 
duct at  this  moment  depends  the  colour  and 
somplexion  of  their  destiny.    If  liberty,  after 
being  extinguished  on  the  continent,  is  suf- 
fered to  expire  here,  whence  is  it  ever  to 
emerge  in  the  midst  of  that  thick  night  that 
Will  invest  it  1    It  remains  wi;h  you  then  to 


decide  whether  that  freedom,  at  whose  voier 
the  kingdoms  of  Europe  awoke  from  the  sleep 
of  ages,  to  run  a  career  of  virtuoas  emulatioa 
in  every  thing  great  and  good;  the  freedoin 
which  dispelled  the  mists  of  superstition,  and 
invited  the  nations  to  behold  their  God ;  wbosft 
magic  touch  kindled  the  rays  of  genius,  the 
enthusiasm  of  poetry,  and  the  flame  of  ek^ 
quence;  the  freedom  which  poured  into  our 
lap  opulence  and  arts,  and  embeliisbed  life 
with  innumerable  institutions  and  improve- 
ments, till  it  became  a  theatre  of  wonders;  it  is 
for  you  to  decide  whether  this  freedom  shall 
yet  survive,  or  be  covered  with  a  funeral  pall, 
and  wrapped  in  eternal  gloom.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  await  your  determination.  In  tlie 
solicitude  you  feel  to  approve  yourselves 
worthy  of  such  a  trust,  every  thought  of  what 
is  afflicting  in  warfare,  every  apprebensioa  cf 
danger  must  vanish,  and  you  are  impatient  to 
mingle  in  the  battle  of  the  civilized  world.  Go 
then,  ye  defenders  of  your  country,  accompa- 
nied with  every  auspicious  omen;  advance 
with  alacrity  into  the  field,  where  God  hinosel/ 
musters  the  hosts  to  war.  Religion  is  too 
much  interested  in  your  success,  not  to  kad 
you  her  aid ;  she  will  shed  over  this  ester- 
prise  her  selectest  influence.  While  you  are 
engaged  in  the  field  many  will  repair  to  the 
closet,  many  to  the  sanctuary ;  the  faithfol  of 
every  name  will  employ  that  prayer  which  has 
power  with  God ;  the  feeble  hands  which  are 
unequal  to  any  other  weapon,  will  grasp  tbe 
sword  of  the  Spirit;  and  from  myriads  of 
humble,  contrite  hearts,  the  voice  of  interces- 
sion, supplication,  and  weeping,  will  mingle 
in  its  ascent  to  heaven  with  the  shout  of  batile 
and  the  shock  of  arms. 

**  While  you  have  every  thing  to  fear  froa 
the  success  of  the  enemy,  you  have  everr 
means  of  preventing  that  success,  so  tliat  it  is 
next  to  impossible  for  victory  not  to  crown 
your  exertions.  The  exteilt  of  your  resoQn:es, 
under  God,  is  equal  to  the  justice  of  our  caose. 
But  should  Providence  determine  otherwise, 
should  you  fall  in  this  struggle,  should  the 
nation  fall,  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  (the 
purest  allotted  to  man)  of  having  performed 
your  part ;  your  names  will  be  enrolled  with 
the  most  illustrious  dead,  while  posterity  to 
the  end  of  time,  as  often  as  they  revolve  the 
events  of  this  period,  (and  they  will  incessantly 
revolve  them,)  will  turn  to  yon  a  reverential 
eye,  while  they  mourn  over  the  freedom  which 
is  entombed  in  your  sepulchre.  I  cannot  bat 
imagine  the  virtuous  heroes,  legislators,  and 
patriots,  of  every  age  and  country,  are  bending 
from  their  elevated  seats  to  witness  this  con- 
test, as  if  they  were  incapable,  till  it  be  brought 
to  a  favourable  issue,  of  enjoying  their  eternal 
repose.  Enjoy  that  repose,  illustrious  immor- 
tals! Your  mantle  fell  when  you  ascended, 
and  thousands,  inflamed  with  your  spirit,  and 
impatient  to  tread  in  your  steps,  are  ready  lo 
stptar  by  Him  that  tiiteth  upon  Iht  throme^  and 
livethfor  ever  and  ever,  they  will  protect  freedom 
in  her  last  asylum,  and  never  desert  that  caose 
which  you  sustained  by  your  labours,  and  ce- 
mented with  your  blood.  And  thou,  sole  Coler 
among  the  children  of  men,  to  whom  the  shieldt 
of  the  earth  belong,  gird  on  thy  tword,  thm 
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Jmgfftfy :  go  forth  with  our  hosts  in  the  day  of 
b«ttl« !  Impart,  in  addition  to  their  hereditary 
▼alovrr,  that  confidence  of  success  which  springs 
from  thy  presence !  Pour  into  their  hearts  the 
spirit  of  departed  heroes !  Inspire  them  with 
thine  own ;  and,  while  led  by  thine  hand,  and 
fighting  under  thy  banners,  open  thou  their 
eyes  to  behold  in  every  valley  and  in  every 
plain,  what  the  prophet  beheld  by  the  same 
illumination — chariots  of  fire,  and  horses  of 
fire  :  Then  shall  the  strong  man  be  as  tow,  and  the 
maker  of  it  at  a  spark;  and  they  shall  bum  to^t- 
theTj  and  none  shall  quendi  them** 

There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  Mr. 
Hall's  manner  of  delivering  his  sermons.  His 
simplicity,  yet  solemnity  of  deportment,  en- 
gage the  attention,  bat  do  not  promise  any  of 
his  most  rapturous  effusions.  His  voice  is 
feeble,  but  distinct,  and,  as  he  proceeds,  trem- 
bles beneath  his  images,  and  conveys  the 
idea,  that  the  spring  of  sublimity  and  beauty 
in  his  mind  is  exhaustless,  and  would  pour 
forth  a  more  copious  stream,  if  it  had  a  wider 


channel  than  can  be  supp.ied  by  the  bodily 
organs.  The  plainest,  and  least  inspired  of 
his  discourses,  are  not  without  delicate  gleams 
of  imagery  and  felicitous  turns  of  expression. 
He  expatiates  on  the  prophecies  with  a  kindred 
spirit,  and  affords  awful  glimpses  into  the  valley 
of  vision.  He  oflen  seems  to  conduct  his  hear* 
ers  to  the  top  of  the  •*  Delectable  Mountains," 
whence  they  can  see  from  afar  the  glorious 
gates  of  the  eternal  city.  He  seems  at  home 
among  the  marvellous  Revelations  of  St  John ; 
and,  while  he  expatiates  on  them,  leads  his 
hearers  breathless  through  ever-varying  scenes 
of  mystery,  far  more  glorious  and  surprising 
than  the  wildest  of  oriental  fables.  He  stops 
when  they  most  desire  that  he  should  proceed 
—when  he  has  just  disclosed  the  dawnings  of 
the  inmost  gloiy  to  their  enraptured  minds — 
and  leaves  them  full  of  imaginations  of"  things 
not  made  with  hands,"— of  joys  too  ravish- 
ing for  smiles — and  of  impulses  which  wing 
their  hearts,  '*  along  the  line  of  limitless  de- 
sires." 
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<hr  the  first  of  May,  1818,  I  sailed  in  one 
cf  the  government  packets,  from  the  beautiful 
harbour  of  Falmouth,  for  Lisbon.    The  voy- 
age, though  it  only  lasted  eight  days,  was  suf- 
ficiently long  to  excite  an  earnest  desire  for 
3nr  arrival  at  the  port  of  our  destiny.    The 
water  which  so  majestically  stretches  before 
as,  when  seen  from  a  promontory  or  headland, 
loses  much  of  its  interest  and  its  grandeur 
when  it  actually  circles  round  us  and  shuts 
us  in  from  the  world.    The  part  which  we  are 
able  to  discern  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  ap- 
pears of  very  small  diameter,  and  its  aspect 
in  fine  weather  is  so  uniform  as  to  weary  the 
eye,  which  seems  to  sicken  with  following  the 
dance  of  the  sunbeams,  which  alone  diversify 
its   surface.     There  is  something   painfull v 
restless  and  shadowy  in  all  around  us,  which 
forces  on  our  hearts  that  feeling  of  the  insta- 
bility and  transitoriness  of  our  nature,  which 
we  lose  among  the  moveless  grandeurs  of  the 
tmiverse.    On  the  sea,  all  without,  instead  of 
aflbrding  a  resting-place  for  the  soul,  is  em- 
blematic of  the  fluctuation  of  our  mortal  being. 
Those  who  have  long  been  accustomed  to  it 
seem  accommodated  to  their  lot  in  feeling  and 
in  character;  snatch  a  hasty  joy  with  eagerness 
wherever  it  can  be  fonnd,careless  of  the  future, 
and  borne  lightly  on  the  wave  of  life  without 
forethought  or  struggle.    To  a  landsman  there 
is  something  inexpressibly  sad  in  the  want  of 
material  objects  which  endure.    The  eye  turns 
disappointed  from  the  glorious  panoply  of 
cloads  which  attend  the  setting  sun,  where  it 
has  fancied  thrones,  and  golden  cities,  and  tem- 
with  their  holy  shrines  far  sunken  within 


outer  courts  of  splendour,  while  it  feels  that 
they  are  but  for  a  moment,  gay  mockeries  of 
the  state  of  man  on  earth.  Often,  during  my 
little  voyage,  did  I,  while  looking  over  the  side 
of  the  vessel  on  the  dark  water,  think  of  the 
beautiful  delineation  by  the  most  profound  of 
living  poets,  of  the  tender  imaginations  of  a 
mariner  who  had  been  reared  among  the 
mountains,  and  in  his  heart  was  ''half  a  shep- 
herd on  the  stormy  seas,**  who  was  wont  to 
hear  in  the  piping  shrouds  ''the  tones  of  water- 
falls and  inland  sounds  of  caves  and  trees,** 
and 

"  Wben  the  regular  wind 
Between  the  tropica  flll*d  the  steady  aail, 
And  blew  with  the  same  breath  through  days  and  weelUi 
Langthenlng  InTialbly  Its  weary  line 
Along  the  eloadtois  mala,  who  in  those  hoars 
Of  liresome  Indolenee,  would  often  hang 
Over  the  veasers  side,  and  gaae  and  gase : 
And  while  the  broad  green  wave  and  sparliling  Ibara 
Flashed  round  him  images  and  hues  that  wrought 
In  union  with  the  employment  of  his  heart, 
He,  thus  by  feverish  passion  overcome. 
Even  wkh  the  organa  of  his  bodily  eye, 
Below  him,  In  the  bosom  of  the  deep, 
Saw  mountains— aaw  the  forma  of  aheep  that  grand 
On  verdant  hills—with  dwellinga  among  trees, 
And  shepherds  clad  in  the  same  country  gray 
Which  he  himself  bad  worn."* 

I. remember,  however,  with  gratitude  two 
evenings,  just  after  the  renewal  of  the  moon, 
which  were  rendered  singularly  lovely  by  u 
soft,  tender,  and  penetrating  light  which  seemed ' 


*  See  Wordsworth's  most  aflecting  pastoral  of  **Tlie- 
Brothers." 
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learcely  of  ihis  world.  The  moon  on  its  first 
appearance,  before  the  western  lustre  had  en- 
tirely faded  away,  cast  no  reflection,  however 
pale,  on  the  waves;  but  seemed  like  some 
princely  maiden  exposed  for  the  first  lime  to 
▼algar  gaze,  gently  to  shrink  back  as  though 
she  feared  some  contamination  to  her  pnre  and 
celestial  beauty  from  shining  forth  on  so* busy 
and  turbulent  a  sphere.  As  night  advanced,  it 
was  a  solemn  pleasure  to  stand  on  the  deck 
of  the  vessel,  borne  swiAIy  along  the  noiseless 
sea,  and  gaze  on  the  far-retiring  stars  in  the 
azure  distance.  The  mind  seems,  in  such  a 
scene,  almost  to  **  o'er-inform  its  tenement  of 
clay,"  and  to  leap  beyond  it.  Il  dwells  not  on  the 
changes  of  the  world ;  for  in  its  high  abstrac- 
tion, all  material  things  seem  but  passing 
shadows.  Life,  with  its  realities,  appears  like  a 
vanishing  dream,  and  the  past  a  tale  scarcely 
credited.  The  pulses  of  mortal  existence  are 
almost  suspended-—*'  thought  is  not — in  enjoy- 
ment it  expires."  Nothing  seems  to  be  in  the 
universe  but  one's  self  and  God.  No  feeling 
of  loneliness  has  entrance,  for  the  great  spirit 
of  Eternal  Good  seems  shedding  mildest  and 
selectest  influences  on  all  things. 

On  the  eighth  morning  after  our  departure 
from  Falmonth,  on  coming  as  usual  on  the 
deck,  I  found  that  we  were  sailing  almost  close 
under  "the  Rock  of  Lisbon,"  which  breasts 
the  vale  of  Cintra.  It  is  a  stupendous  moun- 
tain of  rock,  extending  very  far  into  the  sea, 
and  rising  to  a  dizzy  height  above  it.  The  sides 
are  broken  into  huge  precipices  and  caverns 
of  various  and  grotesque  forms,  are  covered 
with  dark  moss,  or  exhibit  naked  stones  black- 
ened with  a  thousand  storms.  The  top  con- 
sists of  an  unequal  ridge  of  apparently  shivered 
rock,  sometimes  descending  in  jagged  lines, 
and  at  others  rising  into  sharp,  angular  and 
pointed  pyramids,  which  seem  to  strike  into 
the  clouds.  What  a  feeling  does  such  a  mo- 
nument excite,  shapeless,  rugged,  and  setting 
all  form  at  defiance — ^when  the  heart  feels  that 
it  has  outlived  a  thousand  generations  of  pe- 
rishable man,  and  belongs  to  an  antiquity  com- 
pared with  which  the  wonders  of  Egypt  are 
modem  !  It  seems  like  the  unhewn  citadel  of 
a  giant  race ;  the  mighty  wreck  of  an  older 
and  more  substantial  world. 

Leaving  the  steeps  and  everlasting  recesses 
of  this  huge  mass,  we  passed  the  coasts  of 
Portugal.  The  fields  lying  near  the  shore  ap- 
peared for  the  most  part  barren,  though  broken 
into  gentle  undulations,  and  adorned  with  lai^e 
spreading  mansions  and  neat  villages.  A 
pleasant  breeze  brought  us  soon  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tagus,  where  a  scene  of  enchantment, 
"  too  bright  and  fair  almost  for  remembrance," 
burst  upon  my  view.  We  sailed  between  the 
two  fortresses  which  guard  the  entrance  of  the 
river,  here  several  miles  in  width,  close  to  the 
walls  of  that  on  the  lefl,  denominated  **  Fort 
St.  Julian."  The  river,  seen  up  to  the  beautiful 
castle  of  Belem,  lay  before  us,  not  serpentine 
nor  perceptibly  contracting,  but  between  al- 
most parallel  shores,  like  a  noble  avenue  of 
crystal.  It  was  studded  with  vessels  of  every 
region,  as  the  sky  is  sprinkled  with  stars,  which 
rested  on  a  bosom  of  waters  so  calm  as 
Hcarcelv  to  be  curled  by  the  air  which  wafted 


us  softly  onwards.    On  both  sides,  tk«  thoM 
rose  into  a  series  of  hills  on  the  right  side 
wild,  abrupt,  mazy,  and  tangled,  and  cm  the 
left,  covered  with  Uie  freshest  verdure  aad  in- 
terspersed with  luxuriant  trees.    Noble  seals 
appeared  crowning  the  hills  and  sloping  oa 
their  sides;  and  in  the  spaces  between  the 
elevated  spots,  glimpses  were  caught  of  sweet 
valleys  winding  among  scattered  woods,  or 
of  princely  domes  and  spires  in  the  richness 
of  the  distance.    All  wore,  not  the  pale  livery 
of  an  opening  spring,  but  the  fall  bloom  of 
matures!  summer.    The  transition  to  such  a 
scene,  sparkling  in  the  richest  tints  of  soaskiDe 
and  overhung  by  a  cloudless  sky  of  the  deepest 
blue,  from  the  scanty  and  just-baddiog  Ibltage 
of  Cornwall,  as  I  left  it,  was  like  the  dtti^ie 
of  a  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ;  a  sodden  ^ 
mission  into  fairy  worlds.    As  we  glided  op 
the  enchanted  channel,  the  elevations  on  the 
left  became  overspread  with  magnificent  build- 
ings, like  mingled  temples  and  palaces,  riaiag 
one  above  another  into  segments  of  vast  am- 
phitheatres, and  interspersed  with  groves  of  the 
fullest  yet  most  delicate  green.    Close  to  the 
water  lay  a  barbaric  edifice,  of  rich  thoofh 
fantastic  architecture,  a  relic  of  Moorish  giaa- 
deur,  now  converted  into  the  last  earthly  abode 
of  the  monarchs  of  Portugal.     Hence  die 
buildings  continued  to  thicken  over  the  hills 
and    to    assume    a  more    confused,    ihoogh 
scarcely  less  romantic  aspect,  till  we  anchored 
in  front  of  the  most  populous  part  of  Lisbin. 
The  city  was  stretched  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  eye,  on  every  side,  upon  the  ascents  and 
summits  of  very  lofty  and  steep  eteralioas. 
The  white  houses,  thickly  intersected  with 
windows,  mostly  framed  with  green  and  white 
lattice-work,  seemed  to  have  their  foundatioBS 
on  the  tops  of  others :  terraces  appeared  liAed 
far  above  the  lofty  buildings,  and  other  edifices 
rose  above  them ;  gardens  looked  as  suspended 
by  magic  in  the  clouds,  and  the  whole  seeae 
wore  an  aspect  of  the  most  goi^geoos  confuskm 
— *<  all  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless 
air."    We  landed,  and  the  enchantment  van- 
ished, at  least  for  a  season.     Very  narrow 
streets,  winding  in  ceaseless  turnings  over 
steep  ascents  and  declivities,  paved  oolj  with 
sharp  flints,  and  filthy  beyond  compare,  now 
seemed  to  form  the  interior  of  the  promised 
el^ium.    Nature  and  the  founders  of  the  city 
appeared  to  have  done  their  best  to  render  the 
spot  a  paradise,  and  modem  generations  their 
worst  to  reduce  it  to  a  sink  of  miseiy. 

Lisbon,  like  ancient  Rome,  is  bnilt  on  at 
least  seven  hills.  It  is  fitted  by  siteatioii  to  be 
one  of  the  most  beaatifol  cities  in  the  wvM 
Seated,  or  rather  enthroned  on  such  a  spot, 
commanding  a  magnificent  harbour,  and  over- 
looking one  of  the  noblest  rivers  of  Enrape,  if 
might  be  more  distinguished  for  ezteraaJ 
beauty  than  Athens  in  the  days  of  her  five 
dom.  Now  it  seems  rather  to  be  the  tbeaire  in 
which  the  two  great  powers  of  deformity  and 
loveliness  are  perpetually  struggling  hr  the 
mastery.  The  highest  admiration  and  the 
most  sickening  disgust  alternately  prevail  ia 
the  mind  of  the  beholder.  Never  was  dieie  so 
strange  an  intermixture  of  the  mighty  aad  the 
mean^of  the  pride  of  wealth  and  the  abgcc^ 
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ocas  of  poTerty— of  the  memorials  of  greatness 
and  the  symbols  of  low  misery— of  the  filthy 
and  the  romantic,  I  will  dwell,  however,  on 
the  fair  side  of  the  picture ;  as  I  envy  not  those 
who  delight  in  exhibiting  the  frightful  or  the 
gloomy,  in  the  moral  or  the  nataral  world. 
Often  after  traversing  dark  and  wretched 
streets,  at  a  sadden  turn,  a  prospect  of  inimi- 
table beauty  bursts  on  the  eye  of  the  spectator. 
He  finds  himself,  perhaps,  on  the  brink  of  a 
mighty  hollow  scooped  out  by  nature  amidst 
bills,  all  covered  to  the  tops  with  edifices,  save 
where  groves  of  the  freshest  verdure  are  in- 
terspersed ;  or  on  one  side,  a  mountain  rises 
into  a  cone  far  above  the  city,  tufted  with 
woods  and  crowned  with  some  castellated  pile, 
the  work  of  other  days«  The  views  fronting 
the  Tagns  are  still  more  ezteosive  and  grand. 
On  one  of  these  I  stumbled  a  few  evenings 
after  my  arrival,  which  almost  suspended  the 
breath  with  wonder.  I  had  laboured  through 
a  steep  and  narrow  street  almost  choked  with 
dirt,  when  a  small  avenue  on  one  side,  ap- 
parently more  open,  tempted  me  to  step  aside 
to  breathe  the  fresher  air.  I  found  myself  on 
a  little  plot  of  ground,  hanging  apparently  in 
the  air,  in  the  front  of  one  ci  the  churches.  I 
stood  against  the  column  of  the  portico  ab- 
sorbed in  delight  and  wonder.  Before  me  lay 
a  large  portion  of  the  city—- houses  descended 
beneath  houses,  sinking  almost  precipitously 
to  a  fearful  depth  beneath  me,  whose  frame- 
works, covered  over  with  vines  of  delicate 
green,  broke  the  ascent  like  prodigious  steps, 
by  which  a  giant  might  scale  the  eminence^- 
the  same  "  wilderness  of  building*'  filled  up  the 
vast  hollow,  and  rose  by  a  more  easy  slope  to 
the  top  of  the  opposite  hills,  which  were 
crowned  with  turrets,  domes,  mansions,  and 
regal  pavilions  of  a  dazzling  whiteness— be- 
yond the  Tagus,  on  the  southern  shore,  the 
coast  rose  into  wild  and  barren  bills,  wearing 
an  aspect  of  the  roughest  sublimity  and  gran- 
denr— «nd,  in  the  midst,  occupying  the  bosom, 
of  the  great  vale,  close  between  the  glorious 
city  and  the  unknown  wilds,  lay  the  calm  and 
majestic  river,  from  two  to  three  miles  in  width, 
seen  with  the  utmost  distinctness  to  its  month, 
on  each  side  of  which  the  two  castles  which 
guard  it  were  visible,  and  spread  over  with  a 
thousand  ships— onward  yet  farther,  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  the  living  ocean  was  glisten- 
ing, and  ships,  like  specks  of  the  purest  white, 
were  seen  crossing  it  to  and  fro,  giving  to  the 
scene  an  imaginary  extension,  by  carrying  the 
mind  with  them  to  iar-distant  shores.  It  was 
the  time  of  sunset,  and  clouds  of  the  richest 
saffron  rested  on  the  bosom  of  the  air,  and 
were  reflected  in  softer  tints  in  the  waters.  Not 
a  whisper  reached  the  ear.  **  The  holy  time 
was  quiet  as  a  nun  breathless  with  adoration." 
The  scene  looked  like  some  vision  of  blissful 
enchantment,  and  I  scarcely  dared  to  stir  or 
breathe  lest  it  should  vanish  away. 

The  eastern  quarter  of  Lisbon,  which  is 
chiefly  built  since  the  great  earthquake,  stands 
almost  on  level  ground;  and,  though  sur- 
rounded by  steep  hills,  with  trees  among  their 
precipices,  and  aerial  terraces  on  their  sum- 
mits, is  not  in  itself  very  singular  or  romantic. 
A  square  of  noble  extent,  open  on  the  south 


to  the  Tagus,  which  here  spreads  out  into  a 
breadth  of  many  miles,  so  as  to  wear  almost 
the  appearance  of  an  inland  lake,  forms  the 
southern  part  of  this  modern  city.    At  the 
south-eastern  angle,  close  to  the  river,  stands 
the  Exchange,  which  is  a  square  white  build- 
ing, of  no  particular  beauty  or  size.    The  sides 
of  the  square  are  occupied  with  dull-looking 
white  buildings,  which  are  chiefly  offices  of 
state,  excepting,  indeed,  that  the  plan  is  in- 
completely executed,  as  the  unfioished  state 
of  the  western  range  of  edifices  sadly  evinces. 
\u  the  centre  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  King 
Joseph,  on  a  scale  so  colossal  that  the  image 
of  Charles  on  horseback  at  Charing  Cross 
would  appear  a  miniature  by  its  side.    From 
the  northern  side  of  this  quadrangle  run  three 
streets,  narrow  but  built  in  perfect  uniformity, 
and  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length, 
which  connect  it  with  another  square  called 
the  Rocio,  of  nearly  similar  magnitude  and 
proportions.    The  houses  in  these  streets  are 
white,  of  five  stories  in  height,  with  shops, 
more  resembling  cells  than  the  brilliant  re- 
positories of  Cheapside,  in  the  lower  depart- 
ments, and  latticed  windows  in  the   upper 
stories.— -They  have  on  both  sides  elevated 
pathways  for  foot  passengers,  neatly  paved 
with  blocks  of  stone,  and  leaving  space  for 
two  carriages  to  pass  in  the  centre.    The 
Rocio  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  with  houses 
resembling  those  in  the  streets,  and  on  the 
north  by  a  range  of  building  belonging  to  the 
Inquisition,  the  subterranean  prisons  of  which 
extend  far  beneath  the  square.    A  little  on- 
ward to  the  north  of  this  area,  amidst  filthy 
suburbs,  stands  the  public  garden  of  the  city. 
It  is  an  oblong  piece  of  ground,  of  considera- 
ble extent,  surrounded  by  high  walls,  but  al- 
ways open  at  proper  hours  to  the  public    It 
is  planted  with  high  trees  of  the  most  delicate 
green,  which,  however,  do  not  form  a  mass  of 
impervious  shade,  but  afibrd  many  spots  of  the 
thickest  shelter,  and  give  room  for  the  play 
of  the  warm  sunbeams,  and  for  the  contem- 
plation of  the  stainless  sky.    The  garden  is 
laid  out  with  more  regularity  than  taste :  one 
broad  walk  runs  completely  through  it  from 
north  to  south,  on  each  side  of  which,  beneath 
the  loftier  shade,  are  tall  hedge-rows,  solid 
masses  of  green,  cut  into  the  exactest  parallel- 
ograms.   The  equal  spaces  on  each  side  of  the 
middle  walk  are  intersected  by  similar  hedge- 
rows—sometimes curving  into  an  open  circle, 
surrounded  with  circular  trenches ;  at  others, 
enclosing  an  angular  space,  railed  in  and  culti- 
vated with  flowers,  and  occasionally  expanding 
into  shapes  yet  more  fantastic^— There  is  no  in 
tricacy,  no  beautiful  wildness  in  the  scene- 
**  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other"  iu 
the  minutest  features— but  the  green  is  so  fresh 
and  so  abundant,  and  the  air  so  delicately  fra 
grant,  that  this  garden  forms  a  retreat  in  the 
warmth  of  summer  which  seems  almost  ely 
sian. 

There  are  two  small  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment in  Lisbon,  where  dramatic  pieces  are 
performed,  chiefly  taken  from  the  Spaoish. 
The  **  legitimate  drama,"  however,  is  of  little 
attraction,  compared  with  the  wonderful  con- 
tortions and  rope-dancings  which  these  houses 
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BxbiblC,  and  which  are  tnily  surprising.  The 
Opera  House,  called  the  Theatre  San  Carlos, 
is,  except  on  a  few  particular  occasions,  al- 
most deserted.  The  audiences  are  usually  so 
thin,  that  it  is  not  usual  to  light  up  the  body 
of  the  house,  except  on  particular  da3rs,  when 
the  rare  illamination  is  duly  announced  in  the 
bills.  I  visited  it  fortunately  on  the  birth-day 
of  the  king,  which  is  one  of  the  most  splendid 
of  its  festivals.  Its  interior  is  not  much  smaller 
than  that  of  Cbvent  Garden  Theatre,  though 
it  appears  at  the  first  glance  much  less,  from 
the  extreme  beauty  of  the  proportions.  The 
form  is  that  of  an  ellipse,  exquisitely  turned, 
intersected  at  the  farther  extremity  by  the 
stage.  The  sides  are  occupied  by  five  tiers  of 
boxes,  at  least  in  appearance,  for  the  upper 
circles,  which  are  appropriated  to  the  populace 
by  way  of  gallery,  are  externally  uniform  with 
the  rest  of  the  theatre.  The  prevailing  colour 
is  white ;  the  ornaments  between  the  boxes, 
consisting  of  harps  and  tasteful  devices,  are 
of  brown  and  gold,  and  elegantly  divided  into 
compartments  by  rims  of  burnished  gold.  The 
middle  of  the  house  is  occupied  by  the  grand 
entrance  into  the  pit,  the  royal  box,  and  the 
gallery  above  it,  which  is  in  continuation  of 
3ie  higher  circle.  The  royal  box  is  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  occupies 
in  height  the  space  of  three  rows  of  the  com- 
mon boxes.  Above  are  the  crown  and  regal 
arms  in  burnished  gold,  and  the  sides  are  sup- 
ported by  statues  of  the  same  radiant  appear- 
ance. Curtains  of  green  silk,  of  a  fine  texture, 
usually  conceal  its  internal  splendours;  but  on 
this  occasion  they  were  drawn  aside  at  the 
same  moment  that  the  stage  was  discovered, 
and  displayed  the  interior  illuminated  with 
great  brilliancy.  This  seat  of  royalty  is  di- 
vided into  two  stories-— a  slight  gallery  being 
thrown  over  the  back  part  of  it  Its  ground 
is  a  deep  crimson ;  the  top  descends  towards 
the  back  in  a  beautiful  concave,  representing 
a  rich  veil  of  ermine.  In  the  front  of  the 
lower  compartment,  behind  the  seats,  is  the 
crown  of  Portugal,  figured  on  deep  green  vel- 
vet; and  the  sides  are  adorned  with  elegant 
mirrors.  The  centre  of  the  roof  of  the  theatre 
is  an  ellipse,  painted  to  represent  the  sky  with 
the  moon  and  stars  visible ;  the  sides  sloping 
to  the  upper  boxes  are  of  white  adorned  with 
gold  and  crimson.  The  stage  is  supported  on 
each  side  by  two  pillars  of  the  composite  order, 
of  white  and  gold,  half  in  relief,  with  a  brazen 
statue  between  each  of  them.  It  forms  an 
excellent  framework  for  a  dramatic  picture. 
The  most  singular  feature  of  the  house  is  a 
clock  over  the  centre  of  the  stage,  which  regu- 
larly strikes  the  hours,  without  mercy.  What 
a  noble  invention  this  for  the  use  of  those  who 
contend  for  the  unity  of  titntt  How  nicely 
would  it  enable  the  French  critics  to  estimate 
the  value  of  a  tragedy  at  a  single  glance! 
How  accurately  might  the  time  be  measured 
out  in  which  eternal  attachments  should  be 
formed,  conspiracies  planned,  and  states  over- 
thrown ;  how  might  the  passions  of  the  soul 
b«>  egulated  to  a  minute,  and  the  rise  'and 
swell  of  the  mat  emotions  of  the  heart  deter- 
mined to  a  hair;  with  what  accuracy  might 
the  moments  which  the  heroes  have  yet  to  live 


be  counted  out  like  those  of  eulprits  at  te 
Old  Bailey !  What  huge  criticisms  of  Comeillc 
and  Voltaire  would  that  little  instrument  sap- 
ply  !  What  volumes,  founded  on  its  move- 
ments, would  it  render  superfluous!  Even 
Grecian  regularity  must  yield  before  it,  and 
criticism  triumph,  by  this  invariable  standard, 
at  once  over  Sophocles  and  Shakspeare. 

The  scenery  was  wretched— the  siogen 
tolerable — and  the  band  excellent.  The  ballet 
took  place  between  the  acts  of  the  open,  and 
was  spun  out  to  great  length.  The  dancing 
consisted  partly  of  wonderful  twiriings  of  the 
French  school,  and  partly  of  the  more  wonder- 
ful contortions  of  the  Portuguese ;  both  kiwis 
exceedingly  clever,  but  exl^biting  veiy  little 
of  true  beauty,  grace,  or  elegance.  At  the 
close  of  the  first  act,  a  perfect  shower  of  roses, 
pinks,  and  carnations,  together  with  printed 
sonnets,  was  poured  down  from  the  top  of  fte 
theatre  in  honour  of  his  majesty,  whose  ab- 
sence, however,  even  Portuguese  loyally  can- 
not pardon. 

The  churches  are  the  most  remaikabfe  of 
the  public  buildings  of  Lisbon ;  though  plain 
on  the  outside,  they  are  exceedingly  splendid 
in  the  interior.  The  tutelary  saints  are  richer 
than  many  Continental  princes,  though  their 
treasures  are  only  displayed  to  excite  the  re- 
verence or  the  cupidity  of  the  people  on  high 
and  festal  occasions.  The  most  beastifal. 
though  not  the  largest  of  the  churches  which  I 
have  examined,  is  that  of  the  Estrella,  which 
is  lined  with  finely-varied  and  highly-polished 
marble,  vaulted  over  with  a  splendid  and 
sculptured  roof,  and  adorned,  in  its  gilded 
recesses,  with  beautiful  pictures.  Were  it  not. 
indeed,  for  the  impression  made  on  me  by  one 
of  the  latter,  I  should  scarcely  have  mentioned 
this  edifice,  unable  as  I  am  technically  to  de- 
scribe it  The  piece  to  which  I  allude  is  not. 
that  I  can  discover,  held  in  particular  estim^ 
tion,  or  the  production  of  any  celebrated  artist; 
but  it  excited  in  me  feelings  of  admiratieD  aid 
delight,  which  can  never  die  away.  It  repre- 
sents Saint  John  in  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  gazing 
on  the  vision  in  which  the  angels  are  pouring 
forth  the  vials,  and  with  the  pen  in  his  hand, 
ready  to  commit  to  sacred  and  impeiishahle 
record  the  awful  and  mysterious  scenes  opened 
before  him.  Never  did  I  behold  or  imagine 
such  a  figure.  He  is  sitting,  half  entranced 
with  wonder  at  the  revelation  diseloaed  to 
him,  half  mournfully  conscious  of  the  evils 
which  he  is  darkly  to  predict  to  a  fated  and 
unheeding  world.  The  face,  in  its  mere  Ibnn 
and  colouring,  is  most  beautiful :  its  features 
are  perfectly  lovely,  though  inclining  ratlwr  lo 
cherubic  roundness  than  Grecian  ansterity, 
and  its  roseate  bloom  of  youth  is  gently  toaeh* 
ed  and  softened  by  the  feelings  attendant  on 
the  sad  and  holy  vocation  of  the  betored  di^ 
ciple.  The  head  is  bent  forward,  in  eager- 
ness, anxiety,  and  reverence;  the  eyehrovs 
arched  in  wonder,  yet  bearing  in  every  line 
some  undefinable  expression  of  pity;  the  eyn 
are  uplifted,  and  beaming  with  holy  inspka 
tion,  yet  mild,  soft,  angelical ;  around  the  ex 
quisitely-formed  mouth,  sweet  tenderaess  fat 
the  inevitable  sorrows  of  mankind  are  playiaf  t 
and  the  bright  chestnut  hair,  falling  in 
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the  shoulders,  gires  to  all  this  expression 
of  high  yet  so  A  emotion,  a  fioishing  grace  and 
completeness.  This  figure  displays  such  un- 
speakable sweetness  tempering  such  prophetic 
fire ;  such  religious  and  saintly  purity,  mingled 
with  so  genial  a  compassion ;  it  is  at  once  so 
individual  and  so  ideal ;  so  bordering  on  the 
celestial,  and  yet  so  perfectly  within  the  range 
of  human  sympathies;  that  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  whether  the  delicious  emotions  which  it 
inspires  partake  most  of  wonder  or  of  loye. 
The  image  seemed,  like  sweet  music,  to  sink 
iaU>  the  soul,  there  to  remain  for  ever.  To  see 
such  a  piece  is  really  to  be  made  better  and 
happier.  The  recollection  is  a  precious  trea- 
•are  for  the  feelings  and  the  imagination,  of 
which  nothing,  while  they  endure,  can  deprive 
them. 

The  church  at  Bel  em,  a  fortified  place  on 
the  Tagus,  three  or  four  miles  from  Lisbon, 
where  £e  kings  and  royal  family  of  Portugal 
have,  for  many  generations,  been  interred, 
mast  not  be  forgotten.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  buildings  in  the  kingdom,  having  ori- 
ginally been  erected  by  the  Romans,  and 
splendidly  adorned  by  the  Moorish  sovereigns. 
Formed  of  white  stone,  it  is  now  stained  to  a 
reddish  brown  by  the  mere  influence  of  years, 
and  frowns  over  the  water  *' eased  in  the  un- 
feeling armour  of  old  time."  Its  shape  is 
oblong,  its  sides  of  gigantic  proportions,  and 
its  massive  appearance  most  grand  and  awe- 
inspiring.  The  principal  entrance  is  by  a 
deep  archway,  reaching  to  a  great  height,  and 
circular  within,  ornamented  above  and  around 
with  the  most  crowded,  venerable,  and  yet 
fantastic  devices— -martyrs  and  heroes  of  chi- 
valry— swords  and  crosiers — ^monarchs  and 
saints— Hsrosses  and  sceptres-—**  the  roses  and 
flowers  of  kings"  and  the  sad  emblems  of 
mortality — all  wearing  the  stamp  of  deep  anti- 
quity, all  appearing  carved  out  of  one  eternal 
rock,  and  promising  by  their  air  of  solid 
grandeur  to  survive  as  many  stupendous 
changes  as  those  which  have  already  left  them 
unshaken.  The  interior  of  this  venerable 
edifice  is  not  less  awe-breathing  or  substantial. 
Eight  huge  pillars  of  barbaric  architecture, 
and  covered  all  over  with  strange  figures  and 
grotesque  ornaments  in  relievo,  support  the 
roof,  which  is  white,  ponderonSy  and  of  a  noble 
simplicity,  being  only  divided  into  vast  square 
compartments  by  the  beams  which  cross  it 
Such  a  pile,  devoted  to  form  the  last  resting- 
place  of  a  line  of  kings  who  have,  each  in  his 
brief  span  of  time,  held  the  fate  of  millions  at 
his  pleasure,  cannot  fail  to  excite  solemn  and 
pensive  thought.  And  yet  what  are  the  feel* 
ings  thus  excited,  to  those  meditations  to 
which  the  great  repository  of  the  illustrious 
deceased  in  England  invites  us!  Here  we 
think  of  nothing  but  the  perishableness  of  man 
in  his  best  estate— the  emptiness  of  human 
honours— (he  low  and  frail  nature  of  all  the 
distinctions  of  earth.  A  race  of  monarcha 
occupy  but  a  narrow  vault ;  they  were  kings, 
and  now  are  dust ;  and  this  idea  forced  home 
open  us,  makes  us  feel  that  the  most  potent 
and  enduring  of  worldly  things  —  thrones, 
dynasties,  and  the  peaceable  succession  of 
high  families — are  but  as  feeble  shadows.  We 


learn  only  to  feel  our  weakness.  But  in  the 
sacred  place  where  all  that  could  perish  of  our 
orators,  philosophers,  and  poets,  is  reposing,  we 
feel  our  mortality  only  to  lend  us  a  stronger 
and  more  ethereal  sense  of  our  eternal  being 
Life  and  death  seem  met  together,  as  in  a  holy 
fane,  in  peaceful  concord.  While  we  feel  that 
the  mightiest  must  yield  to  the  stem  law  of 
necessity,  we  know  that  the  very  monuments 
which  record  the  decay  of  their  outward 
frame,  are  so  many  proofs  and  symbols  tha* 
they  shall  never  really  expire.  We  feel  that 
those  whose  remembrance  is  thus  extended 
beyond  the  desolating  power  of  the  graven 
over  whose  famt  death  and  mortal  accidents 
have  no  power,  are  not  themselves  destroyed. 
And  when  we  recollect  the  more  indestructible 
monuments  of  their  genius,  those  works,  which 
live  not  only  in  the  libraries  of  the  studious, 
but  in  the  hearts  and  imaginaflions  of  men; 
we  are  conscious  at  once,  that  the  spirit  which 
conceived,  and  the  souls  which  appreciate  and 
love  them,  are  not  of  the  earth,  earthy.  Our 
thoughts  are  not  wholly  of  humiliation  and 
sorrow !  but  stretch  forward,  with  a  pensive 
majesty,  into  the  permanent  and  the  im« 
mortal. 

Having  inspected  the  city,  I  was  naturally 
anxious  to  visit  the  celebrated  .igiwiAief,  which 
is  carried  across  a  deep  valley  two  or  three 
miles  from  Lisbon.  Having  passed. the  sa« 
burbs,  and  reached  the  open  country,  I  saw,  at 
a  sudden  turn  in  the  pathway,  the  mighty  ob- 
ject of  my  wanderings.  I  found  myself  on  the 
summit  of  a  gently  sloping  declivity,  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  foot  of  which  a  hill  rose  to 
an  equal  height,  with  a  bold  and  luxuriant  sweep. 
It  is  across  the  expanse  thus  formed,  that  the 
stupendous  bridge  runs,  in  two  straight  lines 
from  each  eminence,  which  form  an  obtuse 
angle  in  the  centre.  The  whole  is  supported 
by  thirty-six  arches,  which,  as  the  ground  from 
each  extremity  sinks,  Increase  in  height,  ot 
rather  depth,  till  in  the  middle  of  the  pile,  the 
distance  to  which  they  ascend  from  the  vale  is 
fearfoL  This  huge  structure  is  composed  of 
dark  gray  stone,  the  deep  colour  of  which  gives 
to  its  massiveness  an  air  of  the  sternest  gran- 
deur. The  water  is  conveyed  across  the  level 
thus  formed,  through  a  chain  of  building  which 
occupies  its  centre,  and  appears  almost  like  a 
line  of  solid  and  unbroken  rock.  Above  this 
erection,  turrets  of  still  greater  height,  and  of 
the  same  materials,  are  reared  at  regular  in 
tervals,  and  crown  the  whole.  The  road  is 
thus  divided  into  two  passes,  which  are  se^ 
cured  by  high  ridges  of  stone,  in  the  long,  un 
interrapted  straight  lines,  which  have  an  air 
of  so  awful  a  grandeur  in  the  noblest  remains 
of  Roman  art.  The  view  from  the  southern 
road,  though  romantic,  is,  for  the  most  part, 
confined  within  narrow  boundaries,  as  rugged 
hills  arise  on  this  side  almost  from  the  foot  of 
the  Aqueduct,  to  a  heij^t  far  above  its  towers, 
cultivated  only  towards  the  lower  parts,  and 
covered  on  the  loftier  spots  with  a  thin  grass 
and  shapeless  blocks  or  masses  of  granite* 
This  mountainous  ridge  breaks,  however,  in 
the  centre,  and  abruptly  displays  a  piece  of  the 
Tagus,  like  an  inland  lake,  with  its  tenderly 
rimpled  blue,  and  the  wild  and  lofty  banks 
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which  rise  precipitously  beyond  it  As  the  san 
was  decllDittg  when  I  traversed  this  path«  the 
portion  of  craggy  shore  thns  disclosed,  and  the 
shrubs  which  flourish  among  its  steeps,  were 
overcast  with  the  richest  tints  from  the  west, 
and  the  vessels  gently  gliding  through  the 
opening  made  by  the  shaggy  declivities  of  the 
nearer  hills,  completed  the  feeling  of  genial 
composnre  diffused  over  the  scene.  From  the 
northern  side,  the  prospect  appears  arrayed 
in  far  gayer  charms.  The  valley  here,  from 
the  narrow  point  at  which  it  is  seen,  spreads 
out  into  a  fanlike  form,  till  the  eminences  on 
each  side  seem  gradually  to  melt  away,  and 
the  open  country  lies  in  full  expanse  to  the 
view.  It  is  a  scene  of  fresh,  reposing,  and 
perfect  beauty.  Not  an  angular  intersection 
breaks  the  roundness,  or  interrupts  the  grace, 
which  characterize  the  whole.  The  hills  in 
the  foreground  sink  from  each  side  of  the 
Aqueduct,  gradually  to  the  depth  of  the  vale, 
covered  with  the  freshest  verdure,  fluctuating 
in  a  wave-like  motion ;  and  the  more  distant 
landscape  appears  composed  of  a  thousand 
gentle  undulations,  thrown  up  by  Nature  in 
her  sweetest  mood,  as  though  the  earth  were 
swelling  with  an  exuberant  bounty,  even  to  the 
rim  of  the  circling  sky,  with  the  form  of  which 
all  is  harmonious.  The  green  in  which  the 
prospect  is  clothed,  is  of  a  softer  and  more 
vivid  hue  than  in  England;  the  pastures  seem 
absolutely  to  sparkle  on  the  eye ;  and,  amidst 
this  ^  splendour  in  the  grass,  this  glory  in  the 
flower,*'  the  lively  groves  of  orange  and  the 
villas  of  purest  white  scattered  thickly  around, 
give  to  the  picture  a  fairy  brightness.  And 
yet,  setting  individual  associations  aside,  I 
prefer  the  scenery  of  my  own  country  to  this 
enchanted  vale.  This  is  a  landscape  to  visit 
as  a  spectacle,  not  to  live  in.  There  is  no 
solemnity  about  it,— no  austere  beauty^ — ^no 
retiring  loveliness ;  there  are  no  grand  masses 
of  shade, — ^no  venerable  oaks,  which  seem 
coeval  with  the  hills  over  which  they  cast 
their  shadows, — no  vast  colonnades,  in  which 
the  fine  spirit  of  the  elder  time  seems  yet  to 
keep  its  state.  Nature  wears  not  the  pale 
livery  which  inspires  meditation  or  solemn 
joy ;  her  face  seems  wreathed  in  a  perpetual 
smile.  The  landscape  breathes,  indeed,  of  in* 
toxica  ting  delight;  it  invites  to  present  joy; 
but  it  leads  to  no  tender  reminiscences  of  the 
past,  nor  gives  solemn  indications  of  th^  future. 
It  is  otherwise  in  the  very  deficitneietf  as  they 
are  usually  regarded,  of  our  happier  land. 
There  *^  the  pale  primrose  that  dies  unmarried** 
among  the  scanty  hedge-rows,  as  an  emblem 
of  innocence  peeping  forth  amidst  a  cheerless 
world,  suggests  more  pensive  yet  delicious 
musing,  than  the  gaudiest  productions  of  this 
brighter  clime.  The  wild  roses,  thinly  inter- 
spersed among  our  thickets,  with  their  delicate 
colouring  and  faint  perfume,  aflbrd  images  of 
rustic  modesty,  far  sweeter  and  more  genial 
than  the  rich  garlands  which  cluster  here. 
Those  ''echoes  &om  beyond  the  grave,"  which 
eome  to  us  amid  the  stillness  of  forests  which 
have  outlived  generations  of  men,  are  here 
unheard.  In  these  valleys  we  are  daz2led, 
surprised,  enchanted ;— -in  ours  we  are  moved 


with  solemn  yet  pleasing  thoughts,  which  **  do 
often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

Having  traversed  both  sides  of  the  aqnedacii 
I  resolved  to  ascend  one  of  the  hills  beyond  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  still  moreexien- 
siye  view.    After  a  most  weary  ascent,  of 
which  my  eye  had  taken  a  very  inadequate 
estimate,  I  reached  the  summit  and  was  amply 
rewarded  for  my  toils.    To  the  north  lay  the 
prospect  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
scribe, softened  in  the  distance;  beneath  was 
the  huge  pile,  with  its  massive  arches  and 
lone  turrets  bridging  the  vale.    To  the  south 
was   the   Tagus,  and,  a   little    onward,  its 
entrance,  where  it  gently  blended  with  the  set. 
Completely  round  the  north-easteni  side  of  the 
horizon,  the  same  mighty  and  beautiful  riTer 
appeared  flowing  on  far  beyond   Lisbon  ia 
a  noble  curve,  which  seemed  to  dissolve  lo 
the  lighter  blue  of  the  heavens.    And  full  to 
the  west  beyond  the  coast  of  Portugal,  nov 
irradiated  with  the  most  brilliant  colouring, 
was  the  free  and  circling  ocean,  on  wbi^ 
amidst  visionary  shapes  of  orange  and  safiiuo 
glory,  the  sun  was,  for  his  last  moment,  resting. 
Soon  the  sky  became  literally  **  fretted  with 
golden  fire,"  and  the  hills  seemed  covered 
with  a  tender  haze  of  light,  which  rendered 
them  yet  lovelier.    The  moon  began  to  Uesd 
her  mild  radiance  with  the  sweet  twilight,  as  I 
took  the  last  glance  at  the  vale,  and  listened 
to  Lisbon. 

On  Thursday,  the  S  1st  of  May,  a  grand  festi- 
val was  holden  in  honour  of  Saint  George, 
who  is  held  in  peculiar  reverence  in  Lisb^i. 
On  this  most  sacred  occasion,  all  the  buildings 
around  the  vast  area  of  the  Rocio  were  husf 
with  crimson  tapestry ;  a  road  was  formed  cf 
fine  gravel,  guarded  by  lines  of  soldiers;  and 
the  troops,  to  a  great  number,  in  splendid  uni- 
forms, occupied  the  most  conspicuous  pas- 
sages. When  all  was  prepared,  the  train  is- 
sued from  a  church  in  o'ne  of  Uie  angles  of 
the  square,  and  slowly  paraded  round  the  path 
prepared  for  it.  It  consisted  of  all  the  eccle- 
siastical orders,  attired  in  their  richest  vest- 
ments, and  bearing,  alternately,  crosses  of 
gold  and  silver;  canopies  of  white,  purple, 
orange,  and  crimson  silk,  bordered  with  deep 
fringes ;  and  gorgeous  banners,  decoraled  with 
curious  devices.  The  canopy  which  floa^ 
over  the  consecrated  wafer,  formeriy  borne  bj 
the  king  and  the  princes,  was,  on  this  oceasioa, 
carried  by  the  chief  persons  of  the  n^gency. 
But  the  most  remailcable  object  was  the  Ssuf 
kisimlf,  who,  "  not  to  speak  it  profanely^"  is  no 
other  than  a  wooden  figure,  and,  I  am  afraid, 
must  yield  in  proportion  and  in  grace  to  thai 
unconsecrated  work,  the  JlpoUo  jSdmden.  He 
was  seated  on  a  noble  horse,  and  arrayed 
in  a  profusion  of  gems,  which,  according  to 
the  aecounts  of  the  Portuguese,  human  power 
could  hardly  calculate.  His  boots  were  of 
solid  silver;  his  whole  person  begirt  with  jew- 
els, and  his  hat  glittered  in  the  sun  like  one 
prodigious  diamond.  He  descended  in  state 
from  the  castle  to  the  church,  whence  the  pro- 
cession issued,  and  remained  there  during  the 
solemnities.  He  was  saluted  on  leaving  his 
mansion,  with  a  discharge  of  artillery,  and  le- 
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06iTed  the  same  compliment  on  his  return  to 
that  favoured  residence.  The  people,  who  were 
of  course  assembled  !in  great  crowds,  did  not 
appear  to  me  to  look  on  the  magnificent  dis- 
play before  them  with  any  feeling  of  religious 
awe,  or  to  regard  it  in  any  other  light  than,  at 
the  most,  a  national  spectacle. 

Of  the  national  character  of  the  Portuguese 
in  general,  I  can  say  very  little,  as  my  personal 
intercourse  with  them  was  extremely  limited. 
Were  I  to  believe  all  that  some  English  resi- 
dents in  Lisbon  have  told  me,  I  should  draw  a 
gloomy  picture  of  human  degradation  unre- 
lieved by  a  single  redeeming  grace.    I  should 
say  that  the  common  people  are  not  only  igno- 
fant  and  filthy,  but  universally  dishonest;  that 
ihey  blend  the  vices  of  savage  and  social  life, 
and  are  ready  to  become  either  pilferers  or 
assassins;  that  they  are  cruel  to  their  children, 
lax  in  friendship,  and  implacable  in  revenge ; 
that  the  higher  orders  are  at  once  the  dupes 
and  tyrants  of  their  servants,  familiar  with 
them  one  moment,  and   brutally  despotic  the 
next;  that  they  are  in  constant  jealousy  of  the;r 
wives,  and  not  without  reason ;  and  that  even 
their  vices  are  without  dignity  or  decorum. 
^11  thit  can  never  be  true,  or  Lisbon  would  not  be 
subsisting  in  order  and  peace.    To  me,  the  in- 
habitants appear  in  a  more  amiable    light 
Filthy  and  ignorant  the  common  people  doubt- 
less are;  but  they  are  sober;  and  those  dreadful 
excesses  and  sorrows  which  arise  from  the  use, 
in  England,  of  ardent  spirits,  are  consequently 
unknown.    They  are  idle;  but  the  warmth  of 
the  climate  may,  in  some  degree,  excuse  them. 
No  rank  is  destitute  of  some  appearance  of 
native  courteousness.   The  rich  are  not,  indeed, 
Howards  or  Clarksons;  they  have  no  idea  of 
exerting  themselves  to  any  great  degree,  to 
draw  down  blessings  on  the  heads  of  others  or 
their  own ;  they  do  not  go  in  search  of  wretched- 
ness in  order  to  remove  it,  but  when  misery  is 
brought  before  them,  as  it  is  constantly  here,  in 
a  thousand  ghastly  forms,  they  are  far  from  with- 
nolding  such  aid  as  money  can  render.    The 
gardens  of  their  country  villas,  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly eleganl,  arc  always  open  in  the  even- 
ings to  any  of  the  populace  who  choose  to 
walk  there,  so  that  the  citizen,  on  the  numerous 
holidays   which   the  Romish  church  afibrds, 
is   not  compelled  to  inhale  the  dust  in  some 
wretched  tea-garden,  which  is  a  libel  at  once  on 
nature  and  art,  but  may  rove  with  his  children 
through  groves  of  orange  and  thickets  of  roses. 
When  the  company  thus  indulged  meet  any  of 
the  family  which  reside  in  the  mansion,  they 
acknowledge  the  favour  which  they  are  enjoy- 
ing by  obeisances  not  ungracefully  made,  which 
are  always  returned  with  equal  courtesy.    I 
am  assured,  that  this  privilege  is  never  abused ; 
even  the  children  walk  amidst  the  flowers  and 
the  fruits,  without  the  slightest  idea  of  touching 
them.    This  circumstance  alone  would  induce 
me  to  doubt  the  justice  with  which  some  have 
attempted  to  fix  the  brand  of  dishonesty  on  the 
inferior  classes  of  Portugal.    The  people^want 
not  the  natural  tenderness  and  gentle  move- 
ments of  the  heart ;  all  their  deficiencies  arise 
from  the  absence  of  high  principle,  the  Ian- 
faishing  of  intellect,  and  the  decay  of  the  loftier 


Sowers  and  energies  which  dignify  man.  They 
ave  no  enthusiasm,  no  devoted  admiration,  of 
love,  for  objects  unconnected  with  the  neces- 
sities of  their  mortal  being,  or  the  low  grati* 
fications  of  sense.  They  have  a  few  mighty 
names  to  lend  them  an  inspiration,  which 
might  supply  the  place  of  contemporary  genius; 
and  with  those,  of  which  they  ought  to  be 
fond  in  proportion  to  their  rarity,  they  appear 
scarcely  acquainted.  Of  the  rich  stores  of 
poetry  and  romance,  which  they  might  enjoy 
from  the  neighbouring  country  and  almost 
similar  language  6f  Spain,  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  unconscious.  Not  only  has  the  spirit 
of  chivalry  departed  from  these  mountains, 
where  it  once  was  glowing;  but  its  marvel- 
lous and  golden  tales  are  neglected  or  for- 
gotten. 

The  degradation  of  the  public  mind  in  Lis- 
bon is  increased  by  the  notorious  venality  of 
the  ministers  of  justice.    There  is  no  crime  for 
which  indemnity  may  not  be  purchased  by  a 
bribe.    Even  offences  against  the  government 
of  the  king  may  be  winked  at,  if  the  culprit  is 
able  to  make  an  ample  pecuniary  sacrifice. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  some  of  the  chief 
conspirators  in  the  plot  to  assassinate  Marshal 
Beresford,  and  change  the  whole  order  of 
things  in  Portugal,  were  able  to  make  their 
peace  with  the  judges,  and,  on  the  ground  of 
some  technical  informality,  were  dismissed 
without  trial.    When  any  one  is  accused  of  an 
ofience,  he  is  generally  sent  at  once  to  prison, 
where  he  remains  until  he  can  purchase  his 
freedom.    There  does  not  seem,  however,  any 
disposition    to  persecution    for   opinions,  or 
to  exercise  wanton  cruelty.    The  Inquisition 
is  no  longer  an  engine  in  the  hands  of  the 
priests,  but  is  merely  a  tribunal  for  the  ex- 
amination and  the  punishment  of  political  of- 
fences.   Death  is  rarely  inflicted ;  for  it  brings 
no  gain  to  the  magistrate.    Criminals  guilty 
of  the  highest  offences  are  kept  in  prison  until 
they  are  forgotten,  without  any  one  knowing 
or  caring  about  their  fate.    In  the  absence  of 
the  sovereign  almost  all  the  civil  authorities 
have  become  totally  corrupted,  for  there  is  no 
patriot  to  watch,  and  no  public  voice  to  awe 
them.    The  people  appear  sunk  in  apathy  to 
all  excepting  gain ;  and   the  greater  number 
of  them  crawl  on  with  little  hope,  except  to 
supply  the  cravings  of  hunger.    The  city,  not- 
withstanding its  populousness,  exhibits  all  the 
marks  of  decay — ^buildings  in  ruins  amidst  its 
stateliest  streets,  and  houses  t>egun  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale,  and  leA  unfinished  for  years. 
The  foreign  merchants,  especially  the  British, 
who  use  it  as  a  central  port,  give  it  an  arti* 
ficial  life,  without  which  its  condition  would 
be  most  wretched.    In  bidding  farewell  to  this 
bright  abode  of  degraded  humanity,  I  fcU  it  im* 
possible  to  believe  that  it  was  destined  gra- 
dually to  become  desolate  and  voiceless.    Glo- 
rious indeed  would  be  the  change,  if  knowledge 
should  expand  the  souls  now  so  low  and  con- 
tracted, into  a  sympathy  with  the  natural  won- 
ders around  them — if  the  arts  should  once 
more  adorn  the  romantic  city — and  the  orange 
groves  and  lovely  spots    among  the  delicate 
cork  trees,  should  be  vocal  with  the  innocent 
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gayety  of  happy  peasants,  or  shed  their  in- 
iaences  on  the  hearts  of  youthful  bards.  If, 
indeed,  the  people  were  awakened  into  energy, 


and  their  spirit  was  r^olated  hf  vise  and 
beneficent  governors,  the  capital  of  Porti^ 
would  assuredly  become  the  fairest  of  eities 


M.  CHAELES  LLOYD'S  POEMS/ 


[LoiTDoir  Maoasxne.] 


Thebe  is  no  moie  remarkable  instance  of  the 
'cant  of  criticism,"  than  the  representation 
currently  received  as  distinctive,  whereby 
several  authors,  chiefly  residing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  lakes,  were  characterized 
as  belonging  to  one  school  of  poetry.  In 
truth,  propinquity  of  residence,  and  the  bonds 
of  private  friendship,  are  the  only  circum- 
stances which  have  ever  given  the  slightest 
colour  to  the  hypothesis  which  marked  them 
out  as  disciples  of  the  same  creed.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  individuals  more 
dissimilar  in  the  objects  of  their  choice,  or  in 
the  essential  properties  of  their  genius.  Who, 
for  example,  can  have  less  in  common  than 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  if  we  except 
those  faculties  which  are  necessarily  the 
portion  of  the  highest  order  of  imaginative 
minds  1  The  former  of  these  has  sought  for 
his  subjects  among  the  most  ordinary  oc- 
currences of  life,  which  he  has  dignified  and 
exalted,  from  which  he  has  extracted  the 
holiest  essences  of  good,  or  over  which  he 
has  cast  a  consecrating  and  harmonizing 
light  ''which  never  was  by  sea  or  land." 
The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  has  spread 
abroad  his  mighty  mind,  searching  for  his 
materials  through  all  history  and  all  science, 
penetrating  into  the  hidden  soul  of  the  wildest 
superstitions,  and  selecting  the  richest  spoils 
of  time  from  the  remotest  ages.  Wordsworth 
is  all  intensity — ^he  sees  nothing,  but  through 
the  hallowing  medium  of  his  own  soul,  and 
represents  all  things  calm,  silent,  and  harmo- 
nious as  his  own  perceptions.  Coleridge 
throws  himself  into  all  the  various  objects 
w^hich  he  contemplates,  and  attracts  to  his 
own  imagery  their  colours  and  forms.  The 
first,  seizes  only  the  mighty  and  the  true  with 
a  giant  grasp ; — the  last  has  a  passionate  and 
almost  effeminate  love  of  beauty  and  tender- 
ness which  he  never  loses.  One  looks  only 
on  the  affections  in  their  inmost  home,  while 
the  other  perceives  them  in  the  lightest  and 
remotest  tints,  which  they  cast  on  objects  the 
strangest  and  most  barbarous.  All  the  distinc- 
tion, in  short,  between  the  intense  and  the  ex- 
pansive— (he  severe  and  the  lovely — the  phi- 
losophic and  the  magical — really  separates  these 
great  poets,  whom  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  cen* 
sure  as  united  in  one  heresy.  If  we  cast  the 
slightest  glance  at  Southey's  productions,  we 
ihall  find  him  unlike  either  of  these,  his  asso- 

*  Desultory  TTioughts  in  JJondoru  Titus  and  Gisippus,  tcith 
vther  Poems.  By  Charles  Llotd,  author  of  Nugcc  Cahorsc, 
and  iranalator  of  Alfieri's  Tragedies,  12ino,  1921. 


ciates— offering  a  child-like  feebleness  in  con- 
trast to  Wordsworth's  nerve — and  rangifif 
through  mythologies  and  strange  fantasies,  &€t 
only  with  less  dominion  than  Coleridge,  Imt 
merely  portraying  the  shapes  to  which  tbeygire 
existence,  instead  of  discovering  (he  spirit  of 
truth  and  beauty  within  them.  Nor  does  (lie 
author  before  us,  often  combined  with  these 
by  the  ignorance  or  the  artifice  of  criticisia, 
differ  less  widely  from  them.  Without  Words- 
worth's intuitive  perception  of  the  profoandest 
truths,  or  Coleridge's  feeling  of  beauty,  be  has 
a  snbtile  activity  of  mind  which  supplies  the 
place  of  the  first,  and  a  wonderful  pover  of 
minute  observation,  which,  when  directed  to 
lovely  objects,  in  a  great  degree  produces  tke 
effect  of  the  latter.  All  these  three  rise  oo 
some  occasions  to  the  highest  heaven  of  though! 
and  feeling,  though  by  various  processes- 
Wordsworth  reaching  it  at  once  by  the  dirinr 
wingedness  of  his  genius — ^Coleridge  ascend- 
ing to  it  by  a  spiral  track  of  glory  winding  oo 
through  many  a  circuit  of  celestial  Hght^aiKl 
Lloyd  stepping  thither  by  a  firm  ladder,  like 
that  of  Jacob,  by  even  steps,  which  the  feet 
of  angels  have  trodden ! 

The  peculiar  qualities  of  Mr.  Lloyd^s  genias 
have  never  been  so  clearly  developed  as  in  the 
chief  poem  of  the  work  before  us.  In  his 
"Nug8B  Canora;,"  all  his  thoughts  and  (ttb 
ings  were  overcast  by  a  gentle  melancholyi 
which  rendered  their  prominences  less  distinct, 
as  it  shed  over  them  one  sad  and  sober  bae. 
Even,  however,  in  his  most  pensive  moods, 
the  vigorous  and  restless  activity  of  his  iniei* 
lect  might  be  discerned,  curiously  inquihoe 
for  the  secret  springs  of  its  own  distress,  afid 
regarding  its  sorrows  as  high  problems  worth j 
of  the  most  painful  scrutiny.  While  he  exhi- 
bited to  us  the  full  and  pensive  stream  of  eiao' 
tion,  with  all  the  images  of  soft  clouds  and  de- 
licate foliage  reflected  on  its  bosom,  he  failed 
not  to  conduct  us  to  its  deep-seated  fonntaias, 
or  to  lay  open  to  our  view  the  jagged  caverns 
within  its  banks.  Yet  here  the  vast  inteUeo* 
tual  power  was  less  conspicuous  than  in  his 
last  poems,  because  the  personal  emotion  wts 
more  intense,  single,  and  pervading.  He  is 
now,  we  rejoice  to  observe,  more  **  V  the  sua,*' 
and  consequently,  the  nice  workings  of  his 
reason  are  set  more  distinctly  before  us.  T&e 
"  Desultory  Thoughts  in  London**  embrace  a 
great  variety  of  topics,  associated  in  the  mi&d 
of  the  author  with  the  metropolis,  but  maoj 
of  them  belonging  to  those  classes  of  abstrac- 
tion which  might  as  fitly  be  contemplaled  ia  a 
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4es«it.  Among  these  are  Tate,  free-will» 
foreknowledge  absolate," — the  theories  of 
xnanners  and  morals — the  doctrines  of  ex- 
pediency and  self-interest — with  many  speca- 
laiions  relating  to  the  imaginative  parts  of 
literatare,  and  the  influences  of  religion  upon 
them — all  of  which  are  grasped  by  the  hand 
of  a  master.  The  whole  range  of  contro- 
versial writing  scarcely  affords  an  example  of 
propositions  stated  so  lucidly,  qualified  so 
craftily,  and  urged  with  such  exemplary  fair- 
ness and  candour  as  in  this  work.  It  must, 
indeed,  be  admitted,  that  the  admirable  qualities 
of  the  argument  render  it  somewhat  unfit  for 
marriage  "with  immortal  verse.**  Philoso- 
phical poetry,  when  most  attractive,  seizes  on 
some  grand  elemental  truths,  which  it  links  to 
the  noblest  material  images,  and  seeks  rather 
to  send  one  vast  sentiment  to  the  heart  through 
the  medium  of  the  imagination,  than  to  lead 
the  mind  by  a  regular  process  of  logic,  to  the 
result  which  it  contemplates.  Mere  didactic 
poetry,  as  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  succeeds  not 
by  the  nice  balance  of  reasons,  but  by  decking 
out  some  obvious  common-place  in  a  gorgeous 
rhetoric,  or  by  expressing  a  familiar  sentiment 
in  such  forcible  language  as  will  give  it  a 
singular  charm  to  all  who  have  felt  its  juMiee 
in  a  plainer  garb.  In  general,  the  poet,  no 
less  than  the  woman,  who  deliberates,  is  lost. 
But  Mr.  Lioyd*s  efl'usions  are  in  a  great  mea- 
sure exceptions  to  this  rule; — ^for  though  they 
are  sometimes  **  harsh  and  crabbed,"  and  some- 
times too  minute,  they  are  marked  by  so 
hearty  an  earnestness,  and  adorned  by  such 
variety  of  illustration,  and  imbued  with  such 
deep  sentiment,  that  they  often  enchant  while 
they  convince  us.  Although  his  processes 
are  careful,  his  results  belong  to  the  stateliest 
range  of  truths.  His  most  laborious  reason- 
ings lead  us  to  elevated  views  of  humanity — 
to  the  sensi  f  a  might  above  reason  itself— to 
those  objects  which  have  inspired  the  most 
glorions  enthusiasm,  and  of  which  the  pro- 
foandest  bards  have  delighted  to  afford  us 
glimpses.  It  is  quite  inspiring  to  follow  him 
as  he  detects  the  inconsistencies  of  worldly 
wisdom,  as  he  breaks  the  shallow  reasonings 
of  the  advocates  of  expediency  into  pieces,  or 
as  he  vindicates  their  prerogatives  to  faith  and 
hope.  He  leads  ns  up  a  steep  and  stony  as- 
cent, step  by  step ;  but  cheers  ns  by  many  a 
ravishing  prospect  by  the  way,  and  conducts 
at  last  to  an  eminence,  not  only  above  the 
mists  of  error,  but  where  the  rainbow  comes, 
and  whence  the  gate  of  heaven  may  be  seen 
as  from  the  Delectable  Mountains  which  Bun- 
yan's  Pilgrim  visited. 

We  scarcely  \movf  how  to  select  a  specimen 
which  shall  do  justice  to  an  author  whose 
speculations  are  too  vast  to  be  completed 
within  a  short  space,  and  are  connected  with 
others  by  delicate  links  of  thought  We  will 
give,  however,  his  vindication  of  the  enthusi- 
astic and  self-denying  spirit,  which,  however 
assoeJaled  with  absurdity,  is  the  soul  of  all 
religion  and  virtue. 

B«aiOD«n,  that  argue  of  ye  know  not  what, 
Do  not,  aa  myatical,  my  strain  deride : 
9f  fkcu*  ciiurioa  lie  ita  doctrine  tried. 


Tiie  blind  ai  well  mlfht  doubt  of  aenae  and  alght  i 
Peruse  tlieir  lives,  who  thua  have  vow'd  poranil 

Of  heavenly  communion :  In  despite 
Of  all  your  aryumenta  ye  ean't  dispute 

Their  slnKleness  of  heart :  except  ye  fight 
'Gainat  fkcta,  ye,  aelf<onvlcted,  must  be  mute. 

Will  ye  deny,  that  they've  a  Becmt  found 

To  baffle  fate,  and  heal  each  mortal  wound  1 

Will  ye  deny,  to  them  alone  'tis  given, 
Who  Ita  ezistenee,  aa  a  fkith,  embraced  1 

*T\m  mainly  requisite,  to  partake  of  heaven, 
That  the  heart's  treasvrea  there  should  first  be  plac«4 

According  to  thy  fiilth  shall  it  be  given 
To  thee,  with  apiritoal  glortes,  to  be  graced. 

As  well  all  ftcta  whence  man  experience  hath, 

Aa  doubt  inununitiea  bound  up  in  fkith. 

'Tis  easy  thing  to  say,  that  men  are  knaves ; 

'Tie  easy  thing  to  aay,  that  men  are  fools ; 
'Tis  easy  thing  to  say,  an  author  raves ; 

Easy,  to  bim  who  alwaya  ridicules 
The  incomprehensiUe,  to  allege— and  saves 

Trouble  of  farther  thought— that  oft  there  rulea 
Fanatic  fbellng  in  a  madman'a  brain : 
That  half-pretence  oft  ekea  out  half-insane. 

We  know  all  this ;  but  we  know  also  well. 
These  men  we  speak  of  tried  by  every  test 

Admissible,  all  other  men  excel 
In  virtue,  and  in  happineas.    Since  bless'd 

Are  they,  stem  Fate,  spite  of  thy  direst  spell : 
Infection,  loathsome  maladies,  each  pest 

And  plague, — ^for  these  have  they,— should  they 

A  panacea  which  will  never  fkll. 

God  is  their  rock,  their  fortress  of  defence. 
In  time  of  trouble,  a  defence  most  holy ; 

For  them  the  wrath  of  man  is  impotence ; 
His  pride,  a  bubble ;  and  his  wisdom,  folly. 

That  "peace"  have  they— unspeakable  intense,— 
**  Which  passeth  understanding  !'*    Melancholy 

Life's  gauds  to  them :  the  unseen  they  explore  ■. 

Rooted  In  heaven,  to  live  is— to  adore ! 

Ye,  that  might  cavQ  at  these  humble  lays, 

Peruse  the  page  of  child-like  Fenelon : 
Hear  what  the  wrapped,  transfigured  Ooion  says 

With  ills  of  body  such  as  few  have  known  ;— 
Tedious  imprisonment ;  in  youthfVil  days 

To  luxuries  used,  they  all  aaide  are  thrown  ; 
To  poverty  devoted,  she  defies 
Its  sorest  ills,  blessing  the  sacrifice. 

Was  e'er  aa  instance  known,  that  man  could  taste 
True  peace  of  mind,  and  spurn  religion's  lawsf 

In  other  things  were  this  ollianM  traced ; 
Constant  eaUeid»ne$  ;  eflbct,  and  cause. 

We  scruple  not  to  call  them ;  or,  at  least. 
Condition  indispensable,  whence  draws 

The  one,  the  other.    This  ecineidetie* 

But  grant  me  Asre;— and  grant  the  consequence. 

Facts,  fects,  are  stubborn  things  I    We  trust  the  sea 
Of  sight,  because  the  experience  of  each  day 

Warrants  our  trust  in  it.    Now,  tell  me  whence 
It  is,  no  mortal  yet  could  dare  to  say, 

Man  trusted  in  his  God  for  his  defence, 
And  was  confounded  1  cover'd  with  dismay  1 

Loses  he  friends  1  Religion  dries  his  tears ! 

Loses  he  life  1  Religion  calma  his  fears ! 

Loses  he  health  1  Religion  balms  his  mind, 
And  pains  of  flesh  seem  ministers  of  grace. 

And  wait  upon  a  rapture  more  refined, 
Than  e'en  in  lustiest  health  e'er  found  a  place. 

Loses  he  wealth  1  the  pleasure  it  can /ad 
He  had  before  renounced ;  thus  be  can  trace 

No  difference,  but  that  now  the  heart  bestows 

What  through  a  hand  less  t^fiuent  seaaCtsr  4Iowb. 

He  too  as  much  enjoys  the  spectacle 
Of  good,  when  done  by  othera  as  by  htn: 
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I.o«ei  be  flime  1  the  honour  be  lovei  well 

Is  not  of  earth,  but  that  which  eerairfilai 
Might  prise  I  Loaea  he  liberty  1  hia  eell. 

And  all  ita  vaulta,  echo  hia  rapturous  hymn : 
He  feela  aa  free  aa  freeat  bird  in  air  I 
Hia  beaven-ahrined  apirit  finda  lieaTen  everywhere  I 

'Tie  not  romance  which  we  are  uttering !  No ; 

Thouaands  of  volumes  each  word's  truth  atteati 
Thousands  of  souls  redeem'd  from  all  below 

Can  bring  a  proof,  that,  e'en  while  earthly  gueat^ 
'Tia  poaaible  for  man  that  penes  to  know. 

Which  maketh  him  impaaaive  to  the  teat 
Of  mortal  suflTerance !    Many  and  many  a  martyr 
Bat  found  thia  bound  up  in  religion'a  charter. 

Pleaaure,  or  philosophical  or  sensual, 
la  not,  ought  not  to  be,  man'a  primary  rule ; 

We  often  feel  bound  by  a  law  potential 
To  do  those  things  which  e'en  our  reaaona  fool. 

God,  and  he  only,  sees  the  conaequential  s 
The  mind  well  nurtured  in  religion's  school 

Feels  that  H*  only— to  whom  aH'a  obedient— 

Has  right  to  guide  itself  by  the  expedient. 

j!>iity  is  man's  first  law,  not  satisfaction ! 

That  satisfaction  comes  from  thit  perform'd 
We  grant !    But  should  thIa  be  the  prime  attraction 

That  led  us  to  performance,  soon  inform'd 
By  finding  that  we've  roiss'd  the  meed  of  action. 

We  shall  confess  our  error.    Oft  we're  warm'd, 
By  a  strong  spirit  we  cannot  reatrain, 
To  deeds,  which  make  ail  calculation  vain. 

Had  Regulns  reaaon'd,  whether  on  the  scale 
Of  ««<,  in  Rome,  his  fiicultiea  would  matt, 

Or  Carthage — patriotism'a  cauaa  avail. 
He  never  had  resumed  his  fktal  post. 

Brutus,  Virginius  had  they  tried  bjf  tdU 
Their  country'a  cause,  bad  never  been  her  boaat. 

Yet  had  it  not  these  self<doom'd  heroes  seen, 

Rome  **  the  eternal  city,"  ne'er  had  been! 

Shall  Christ  submit  upon  the  cross  to  bleed. 

And  man  for  all  he  does  ii  reaaon  ask  1 
Have  martyra  died,  and  confesaora,  Indeed, 

That  be  must  seek  a  whf  for  every  taak  1 
If  it  be  to,  to  prate  we've  little  need 

Of  this  enlifkten*d  agt  I    Take  off  the  maak ! 
If  it  be  so,  and  ye'll  find  this  our  frond  ag$,— 
Its  grand  climacterick  past  is  in  its  dotage. 

Thy  name,  Thermopyle,  had  ne'er  been  heard. 
Were  not  the  Greeks  wiser  than  our  wise  men. 

I  grant,  that  heaven  alone  to  man  transferr'd, 
When  be  would  raise  up  statea  for  bistory'a  pen. 

This  more  than  mortal  Inatinct !    Tet  abaui^ 
It  is  (because,  perhapa,  our  narrower  ken 

Their  heights  cannot  descry ;  yea,  and  a  eurae 

'Twill  bring)  to  make  a  tke^rf  of  the  worse. 

A  theory  for  a  declining  race ! 

No^  let  ua  keep  at  leaat  our  llpa  from  Ilea  ; 
If  we  have  forfeited  Tr%tk*»  tearing  graet, 

Let  us  not  faltiff  her  prtdigiet. 
We  well  may  wear  a  bluah  upon  our  fkce, 

From  her  past  triumphs  so  t'  apostatize 
In  deeda ;  but  let  ua  not  with  this  invent 
An  infidelity  of  argument. 

Go  to  Palmyra's  ruins ;  visit  Greece, 
Behold !  The  wrecks  of  her  magnificence 

Beem  left,  in  spite  of  man,  thus  to  increase 
The  sting  of  satire  on  his  impotence. 

As  to  betray  how  soon  man's  glorlea  cease ; 
Tombs,  time  defying,  of  the  most  pretence 

But  only  make  us  feel  with  more  aurpriae. 

How  mean  the  things  they  would  immortalize ! 

The  following  is  only  a  portion  of  a  series 
y{  reminiscences  equally  luxarions  and  in- 
tense, and  which  are  attended  throughout  by 


that  vein  of  reflectioii  which  oar  aotbor  iierei 
loses : 

Ob,  were  the  eye  of  youth  a  moment  oarsi 
When  every  flower  that  gemm'd  the  varioos  earth 

Brought  down  flt>m  Heaven  enjoyment'a  gealslsbowen 
And  every  bird,  of  everlaating  mirth 

Propbealed  to  us  in  romantic  bowers ! 
Love  waa  the  garniture,  whose  Uameleaa  blitk 

Caused  that  each  filmy  web  where  dew-diopa  treaUed, 

The  goaaamery  haunt  of  elvea  reaembledl 

We  can  remember  varlieat  days  of  aprfaig. 
When  violeta  blue  and  white,  and  primraae  pahs, 

Like  callow  neatlinga  'neatb  their  BM»tber*a  wiag 
Each  pecp'd  fW>m  under  the  broad  tears  green  vcfl. 

When  Btreama  look'd  blue ;  and  thin  doads  daatcikf 
O'er  the  wide  empyrean  did  prevail. 

Rising  like  incenae  from  the  breathing  world, 

Whoee  gracioua  aapect  waa  with  dew  Impearl'd. 

When  a  aoft  moisture,  ateaming  everywhere, 
To  the  earth's  countenance  mellower  hoes 

When  sylvan  choristera  aelf-polsed  in  air. 
Or  perched  on  bows,  in  shrilly  qniverlngi  darted 

Their  little  rapturea  forth ;  when  the  warm  glare 
(While  glancing  lighta  backwards  and 

Aa  if  with  meteora  ailver<abeatbed  'twere  flooded) 

Sultry,  and  allent,  on  the  hiira  turf  brooded. 

Ob  In  these  moments  we  such  Joy  have  felt. 
As  if  the  earth  were  nothing  but  a  abrine ; 

WUbre  all,  or  awe  Inspired  or  oDade  one  melt 
Grateftilly  towarda  ita  architect  divine : 

Father  l  in  ftiture  (aa  I  once  have  dwelt 
Within  that  very  aanctnary  of  tbiAe 

When  shapea,  and  aounda,aeem'd  aa  bat  modca  of  Ibati 

TJuu  with  experience  gain'd  were  heaven  to 
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Oft  in  the  fulneaa  of  the  Joy  ye  give. 

Oh,  daya  of  youth  i  in  anmmer'a  noon4ide  boars, 
Did  I  a  depth  of  quietnesa  receive 

From  insects'  drowsy  hum,  that  all  my  powcis 
Would  baflle  to  portray !    Let  them  that  live 

In  vacant  aolitnde,  speak  ttom  their  bowera 
What  nameleas  pleasures  letter'd  ease  may  cheer. 
Thee,  Nature !  bless'd  to  marie  with  eye  and  ear  l" 

Who  can  have  watch'd  the  wild  rose*  blnsbiag  dye, 
And  seen  what  treasures  its  rich  cups  contain; 

Who,  of  soft  sbadea  the  fine  variety. 
From  wliite  to  deepest  flush  of  vermeil  ataia  f 

Who,  when  impearl'd  with  dew<drop*a  radiaacy 
Ita  petahi  breathed  perfume,  while  be  did  atrala 

Hia  very  Mng^  lest  the  sense  abould  fkll 

T'  imbibe  each  aweet  ita  beauties  did  exhale  1 

Who,  amid  lanes,  on  eve  of  summer  daya. 
Which  abeep  brouse,  could  the  thicket's  weallh  bsbolll 

The  fragrant  boney-euckle'a  bowery  mazel 
The  ftirse  bush,  with  ita  vegetable  goldl 

In  every  aatin  abeath  that  belpa  to  raiae 
The  fox-glove's  cone,  tbt  figures  maaifold 

With  auch  a  dainty  exqniaiianeaa  wro«i^%~ 

Nor  grant  that  thoughtful  love  they  all  bava  i 

The  daiay,  cowalip,  each  have  to  them  gtrea— 
The  wood  anemone,  tbe  atrawberry  wUd, 

Graas  of  Pamaaaus,  meek  as  star  of  even  :— 
Bright,  aa  the  brightening  eye  of  amiUaf  cftB^ 

And  bathed  in  blue  transparency  of  heaven, 
Veronica ;  the  primrose  pale,  and  mBd ; — 

Of  charma  (of  which  to  apeak  no  toofot  ia  ahfa) 

Intercommunion  Ineommanieable  I 

I  bad  a  cottage  in  a  Paradiae ! 

'Twero  bard  to  enumerate  tbe  ebanna 
Within  the  little  space,  greeting  tbe  eyea, 

Its  unpretending  precincts  that  conflnad. 
Onward,  in  front,  a  mountain  stream  did  riaa 

Up,  whose  long  eourae  tbe  fludnated  mbid 
(So  apt  the  scene  to  awaken  wildest  tbeaaaa) 
Might  localise  tbe  most  romantic 
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WlKn  winter  torrents,  by  the  nin  and  enow, 
Sarllty  duhiof  down  the  hllla,  were  fed, 

lie  migkty  maee  of  waters  leem'd  to  flow 
With  deaftning  conrae  preciphone:  tta  bed 

Rocky,  such  steep  declivities  did  show 
That  towards  ns  with  a  rapid  course  it  sped. 

Broken  by  frequent  fklls ;  thus  did  it  roam 

In  whirlpools  eddying,  and  coaTolsed  with  Ibam. 

Flank'd  were  Its  banks  with  perpendicolsr  rocks, 
Whose  scars  enormous,  sometimes  gray  and  baro; 

And  sometimes  clad  with  ash  and  gnarled  oaks, 
The  birch,  tlie  liazel,  pine,  and  holly  were. 

Their  Uwny  leaves,  the  sport  of  winters'  shocks, 
OA  o'er  its  channel  circled  in  the  air  i 

While,  on  their  tops,  and  midway  up  them,  seen, 

Lowcr'd  coBe4ike  firs  and  yews  in  gloomiest  green. 

Bo  many  voices  from  this  river  came 
In  samsoer,  winter,  autumn,  or  the  spring ; 

Bo  anany  sounds  accordant  to  each  frame 
or  Nature's  aspect,  (whether  the  storm's  wing 

Brooded  on  it,  or  pantingly,  and  tame, 
The  low  breeze  crisp'd  its  waters)  that,  to  sing 

Balf  of  their  tones,  impossible  1  or  tell 

The  listener's  feelings  from  their  viewless  spell. 

When  fires  gleam'd  bright,  and  when  the  curtain'd  roomf 
Well  stoek'd  with  books  and  music's  implements. 

When  children's  faces,  dress'd  in  all  the  bloom 
or  innocent  enjoyments,  deep  content's 

Deepest  delight  inspired ;  when  nature's  gloom 
To  the  domesticated  heart  presents 

{By  consummate  tranquillity  possest) 

Contrast,  that  might  have  sUrr'd  the  dullest  breast  j 

Tes,— in  such  hour  as  that— thy  voice  I've  known, 
Oh,  hallow'd  stream !— fitly  so  named— (since  tones 

Of  deepest  melancholy  swell'd  upon 
The  breexe  that  bore  it)-4'earful  as  the  groans 

Of  fierce  night  spirits  1    Yes,  when  tapers  shone 
Athwart  the  room  (when,  fh>m  their  skyey  thrones 

Of  ice-piled  height  abrupt,  rush'd  rudely  forth. 

Riding  the  blast,  the  tempests  of  the  North ;) 

Thy  voice  I've  known  to  wake  a  dream  or  wonder ! 

For  though  'twas  loud,  and  wild  with  turbulence. 
And  abaolute  as  is  the  deep-voiced  thunder, 

Such  fine  gradations  mark'd  its  diflTerence 
or  audibility,  one  scarce  could  sunder 

Its  gradual  swellings  rrom  the  influence 
Orharp  JEoIian,  when,  upon  the  breeze, 
Floats  in  a  stream  its  j^aintive  harmonies. 

One  migtat  have  thought,  that  splrlls  or  the  air 

WarMed  amid  it  in  an  undersong ; 
And  oft  one  might  have  thought,  that  shrieks  were  there 

or  spirits,  driven  for  chastisement  along 
The  invisible  regions  that  above  earth  are. 

All  species  seem'd  of  intonation  (strong 
To  bind  the  soul,  Imagination  rous6,J 
Oonjnred  from  preternatural  prison-house. 

But  when  the  heavens  are  blue,  and  summer  skies 
Are  pfetured  in  thy  wave's  cerulean  glances ; 

Then  thy  crisp  stream  its  course  so  gayly  plies, 
Trips  on  so  merrily  in  endless  dances, 

Such  low  sweet  tone,  fit  fbrthe  time,  does  rise 
From  thy  swift  course,  methfaiks,  that  it  enhances 

Thehoeofflowers  which  decorate  thy  banks,    - 

While  each  one's  freshness  seems  to  pay  thee  thanks. 

Solemn  the  mountains  that  the  horizon  close, 
From  whose  drear  verge  thou  seem'st  to  Issue  forth : 

Borcery  might  fitly  dwell,  one  could  suppose, 
(Or  any  wondrous  spell  of  heaven  or  earth, 

Which  a'en  to  name  man's  utteranoe  not  knows,) 
Amid  the  forms  that  mark  thy  place  of  birth. 

Thither  direct  your  eye,  and  you  will  find 

All  that  ezcltea  the  imaginative  mind ! 

The  tale  of  Titus  and  Gisippus,  which  fol- 
lows, while  it  is  very  ioteresting  as  a  story, 
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exhibits  the  same  great  intellectaal  power  aod 
ceaseless  activity  of  thought,  which  charaeteiw 
ize  the  Thoughts  in  Ijondoo.  Mr.  Lloyd  has 
taken  the  common  incident  of  one  lover  re- 
signing his  mistress  to  another,  and  the  names 
of  his  chief  characters  from  Boccaccio,  bat,  in 
all  other  respects,  the  poem  is  original.  Its 
chief  peculiarity  is  the  manner  in  which  it 
reasons  upon  all  the  emotions  which  it  por- 
trays, especially  on  the  progress  of  love  in  the 
soul,  with  infinite  nicety  of  discrimination,  not 
unlike  that  which  Shakspeare  has  manifested 
in  his  amatory  poems.  He  accounts  for  the 
finest  shade  of  feeling,  and  analyzes  its  essence, 
with  the  same  care,  as  though  he  were  de* 
monstrating  a  proposition  of  Euclid.  He  is  as 
minute  m  his  delineation  of  all  the  variations 
of  the  heart,  as  Richardson  was  in  |iis  narra- 
tives of  matters  of  fact;-— ^nd,  like  him,  thus 
throws  such  an  air  of  truth  over  his  statements, 
that  we  can  scarcely  avoid  receiving  them  as 
authentic  history.  At  the  same  time,  he  con« 
ducts  this  process  with  so  delicate  a  hand,  and 
touches  his  subjects  with  so  deep  a  reverence 
for  humanity,  that  he  teaches  us  to  love  our 
nature  the  more  from  his  masterly  dissection. 
By  way  of  example  of  these  remarks,  we  will 
give  part  of  the  scene  between  a  lover  who 
long  has  secretly  been  agitated  by  a  passion 
for  the  betrothed  mistress  of  his  friend,  and  the 
object  of  his  silent  afiection  whom  he  has  just 
rescued  from  a  watery  grave — ^though  it  is 
not  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  passage  of  the 
poem: 

He  is  on  land ;  on  sare  land  Is  he  come : 

Sopbronia's  head  he  pillows  on  a  stone : 
A  death-lilte  paleness  hath  usurp'd  her  bloom ; 

Her  head  rails  lapsing  on  his  shoulder.    None 
Were  there  to  give  him  aid !  He  rears  her  doom 

Is  seal'd  for  evermore  I    At  last  a  groan 
Burst  rrom  her  livid  lips,  and  then  the  word 
**  Titus"  he  heard,  or  ftncled  that  he  heard  !— 

Where  was  he  then  1    From  death  to  life  restored  t 
From  hell  to  heaven !    To  rapture  Arom  despair  1 

His  hand  he  now  lays  on  that  breast  adored ; 
And  now  her  pulse  he  reels }  and  now— (bewaroi 

Beware,  rash  youth!)  his  lips  draw  in  a  hoard 
Of  perAime  from  her  lips,  which  though  they  were 

Still  closed,  yet  oft  the  inarticulate  sigh. 

Issuing  ftom  thence,  be  drank  with  ecstasy. 

fltill  were  they  cold ;  her  hands  were  also  cold  i 
Those  hands  he  chafed  and,  perhaps  to  restore 

To  her  chill,  paly  lips  their  warmth,  so  bold 
He  grew,  he  kiss'd  those  pale  lips  o'er  and  o'er. 

Nay,  to  revive  in  their  most  perfect  mould 
Their  wonted  rubeous  hue,  he  dared  do  more ;~ 

He  glued  his  mouth  to  them,  and  breathed  hia  breath    • 

To  die  with  her,  or  reacue  her  from  death.— 

Thou  art  undone,  mad  youth!  The  fire  or  love 
Bum'd  ao  intenaely  in  his  throbbing  veins, 

That,  had  she  been  a  statue,  he  might  prove 
A  new  Pygmalion,  and  the  ley  chains 

or  death  defy.    Weil  then  might  he  remove 
The  torpor  which  her  o'er-wrooght  firame  sustaiof  .— 

irsvfsi,  revival  ftom  such  menaced  death ; 

More  n0e$t,  revival  by  a  lover's  breath  I 

She  feels  the  delicate  infiuence  through  her  thrflli 

And  with  seal'd  eye  lay  hi  a  giddy  trance, 
Scarce  dare  she  open  them,  when  had  her  will 

On  this  been  bent,  she  felt  the  power  to  glanee 
Their  lights  on  him.    No,  with  a  lingering  skills 

Oh,  blame  her  not !— she  did  awhile  enhanaa 
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The  bllM  of  that  nriTal,  by  a  felgn'd 

Or  half-faipi'd  show  ofetmAkl  atUl  auatalii'd. 

Al  lait,  ahe  lookM  l—Tkey  looked !— Eye  met  with  eye  I 
The  whole  waa  told  i    The  lover  and  the  loved, 

The  adored,  and  the  adorer,  ecstasy 
Never  tUI  then  experienced— swiftly  proved  !- 

Thanks  for  his  aid  were  a  flMea  CMtrCssy  / 
They  were  forgotten  1    Transport  nnreproved, 

This  was  his  guerdon ;  this  his  rich  reward  1 

An  hour's  oblivion  with  Sophronia  shared  1 

Then  all  the  world  was  lost  to  them,  In  one 

Fatness  of  unimaginable  bliss  t— 
Infinity  was  with  them !  and  the  sone 

Unboand  whence  Venna  sheds  upon  a  kiss 
Neetareotts  essences,  and  rapturea  known 

Ne'er  save  to  moments  unprepartd  as  this  I 
And  In  that  earnest  Impulse  did  they  And 
Peace  and  intensity,  alike  combhied  1 

To  frame  anch  Joy,  these  things  are  requisite ; 

A  lofty  nature;  the  exalting  stress 
Of  stimulating  trials,  which  requite, 

And  antecedent  sorrows  doubly  bless ; 
Consummate  sympathies,  which  souls  unite ; 

And  a  conjuncture,  whence  no  longer  press 
Impulses— long  as  these  delights  we  prove~ 
Wtom  one  thing  foreign  to  the  world  of  love. 

This  could  not  last !    Not  merely  would  a  word  ;— 
A  gesture  would,  a  look,  dissolve  the  charm  !— 

Could  km$  be  mention'd  nor  the  thought  restored. 
To  her  remembrance  <^6blppaa'  warm 

And  manly  love  t    Bless'd  be  ye  with  your  hour 
Of  transient  bliss,  and  be  ye  safe  from  harm, 

fe  fond,  fond  pair !    But  think  not  Joys  so  high 

Can  be  Inwoven  with  reality ! 


At  last  a  swift  revulalDB  throiigh  her  frame 
And  o'er  her  coanlenance  stole :  a  suddea 

Her  eyes  which  bad  imbibed  a  piercing  flame. 
Fell  at  once  raj^sej  and  her  bosom  draws 

One  in-pent  sigh ;  one  look  imploring  came 
O'er  her  flne  fece  I  THos  knew  weH  the  cause 

Of  this  so  sudden  change  t  be  dared  noc  speak ; 

He  dared  not  move  ;  dared  not  iu  reasons  seek! 


Some  minutes  they  were  silent     Night  advaaesdi 
Titus  towards  hianelf  Bopbronia  prsaa'd. 

But  dumb  be  stood ;  upwards  she  Ihintly  gtancei 
A  look  upbraidlBg;  and  upon  bis  brsasc— 

Gently  reclining— lay  like  one  entraacedl 
No  longer  was  happinesa  her  guest. 

She  surto !  She  cries  «<Gisippas  !'*  aU  is  toMi 

Cold  fell  the  word,  on  bnsnmsstitt  more  cold! 


They  rose  and  crept  along  In  sllentm 
Sophronia  reach'd  her  home,  but  nothing  sai^ 

E'en  to  her  mother,  of  her  past  distress. 
Her  threshold  past  not  "ntus— Thence  he  fled, 

Soon  as  In  safety  he  the  maid  did  guess. 
Like  to  a  madman  madden'd  more  with  dreadi 

Nor  ever  of  tUs  night,  or  of  its  spell 

Of  mighty  love,  did  he  breathe  a  syllable! 

We  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  Lloyd  with  peci* 
liar  gratitude  for  the  rich  materials  for  ihonght 
with  which  a  perusal  of  his  poetos  his  en- 
dowed us.  We  shall  look  for  his  next  appear- 
ance before  the  public  with  anxiety  ;—assi!red 
that  his  powers  are  not  even  yet  fully  dere- 
loped  to  the  world,  and  that  he  is  destined  to 
occupy  a  high  station  among  the  finest  ipiiiis 
of  his  age. 
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Mr.  Editob  : — ^I  trust  that  even  in  this  age  of 
improvement  you  will  suffer  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  old  school  to  occupy  a  small  space  in 
your  pages.  A  few  words  respecting  myself 
will,  however,  be  necessary  to  apologize  for 
my  opinions.  Once  I  was  among  the  gayest 
and  sprightliest  of  youthful  aspirants  for  fame 
and  fortune.  Being  a  second  son,  I  was  bred 
to  the  bar,  and  pursued  my  studies  with  great 
vigour  and  eager  hope,  in  the  Middle  Temple. 
I. loved,  too,  one  of  the  fairest  of  her  sex,  and 
was  beloved  in  return.  My  toils  were  sweet- 
ened by  the  delightful  hope  that  they  would 
procure  me  an  income  sufficient  for  the  credi- 
table support  of  the  mistress  of  my  soul.  Alas ! 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  unlooked-for 
devise  of  a  large  estate  from  a  distant  relative 
gave  me  affluence,  she  for  whom  alone  I  de- 
sired wealth,  »unk  under  the  attack  of  a  fever 
into  the  grave.  Religion  enabled  me  to  bear  her 
loss  with  firmness,  but  I  determined,  for  her 
take,  ever  to  remain  a  bachelor.  Although 
composed  and  tranquil,  I  felt  myself  unable  to 
endure  the  forms,  or  to  taste  the  pleasures  of 
London.  I  retired  to  my  estate  in  the  country, 
where  I  have  lived  for  almost  forty  years  in 


the  society  of  a  maiden  sister,  happy  if  aa  old 
friend  came  for  a  few  daya  to  visit  me,  bet 
chiefly  delighting  to  cherish  in  silence  the  re 
membrance  of  my  only  love,  and  to  anticipaie 
Uie  time  when  I  shall  be  laid  beside  her.  Ai 
last,  a  wish  to  settle  an  orphan  nephew  ia  my 
own  profession,  has  compelled  me  to  visit  the 
scenes  of  my  early  days,  and  to  minf^e,  for  a 
short  time,  with  the  world.  My  resolution  once 
taken,  I  felt  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  the  es< 
pectation  of  seeing  the  places  with  which  1 
was  once  familiar,  and  which  were  ever  linked 
in  my  mind  with  sweet  and  blighted  hope. 
Every  change  has  been  to  me  as  a  shock.  I 
have  looked  at  large  on  society  too,  and  there 
I  see  little  in  brilliant  innovation  to  adoiire* 
Returned  at  last  to  my  own  fire-side,  I  sit  dovn 
to  throw  together  a  few  thoogbts  on  the  aev 
and  boasted  Improvements, over  which  I  moem* 
If  I  should  seem  too  querulous,  let  it  be  r^ 
membered,  that  my  own  happy  days  are  Ioq| 
past,  and  that  recollection  is  the  sole  earthly 
joy  which  is  leA  me. 

My  old  haunts  have  indeed  suffered  coopt* 

ratively  small  mutation.    The  princely  hiU  of 

I  the  Middle  Temple  has  the  same  veaerabk  t^ 
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Kct  as  when,  in  my  boyish  days,  I  felt  my 
art  beating  with  a  strange  feeling  of  mingled 
pride  and  reverence  on  becomlDg  one  of  its 
members.  The  fountain  yet  plays  among  the 
old  trees,  which  used  to  gladden  my  eye  in 
spring  for  a  few  days  with  their  tender  green, 
to  become  so  prematurely  desolate.  But  the 
front  of  the  Inner  Temple  hail,  upon  the 
terrace,  is  sadly  altered  for  the  worse.  When 
I  first  knew  it,  the  noble  solidity  of  its  appear- 
ance,  especially  of  the  figure  over  the  gateway, 
cut  massively  in  the  stone,  carried  the  mind 
back  into  the  deep  antiquity  of  the  scene. 
Now  the  whole  building  is  white-washed  and 
plastered  over,  the  majestic  entrance  supplied 
by  an  arch  of  pseudo-gothic,  and  a  new  library 
added,  at  vast  cost,  in  the  worst  taste  of  the 
modem  antique.  The  view  from  the  garden 
Ls  spoiled  by  that  splendid  nuisance,  the  Water- 
loo Bridge.  Formerly  we  used  to  enjoy  the 
enormous  bend  of  the  river,  far  fairer  than  the 
most  marvellous  work  of  art;  and  while  our  eyes 
dwelt  on  the  placid  mirror  of  water,  our  imagi- 
nation went  over  it,  through  calm  and  majestic 
windings,  into  sweet  rural  scenes,  and  far  in- 
land bowers.  Now  the  river  appears  only  an 
oblong  lake,  and  the  feeling  of  the  country  once 
let  into  the  town  by  that  glorious  avenue  of 
crystal,  is  shut  out  by  a  noble  piece  of  mere 
human  workmanship !  Bpt  nature  never 
changes,  and  some  of  her  humble  works  are 
ever  found  to  renew  old  feelings  within  us,  not- 
withstanding the  sportive  changes  of  mortal 
fancy.  The  short  grass  of  the  Temple  garden  is 
the  same  as  when  forty  years  ago  I  was  accus- 
tomed to  refresh  my  weary  eyes  with  its  green- 
ness. There  I  have  strolled  again ;  and  while  I 
bent  my  head  downwards  and  fixed  my  eyes 
on  the  thin  blades  and  the  soft  daisies,  I  felt  as 
I  had  fielt  when  last  I  walked  there — all  be- 
tween was  as  nothing,  or  a  feverish  dream — 
and  I  once  more  dreamed  of  the  Seals,  and  of 
the  living  Sophial—Ifeltr— but  Idare  not  trust 
myself  on  this  subject  farther. 

The  profession  of  the  law  is  strangely  altered 
since  the  days  of  my  youth.  It  was  then  surely 
more  liberal,  as  well  as  more  rational,  than  I 
now  find  it  The  business  and  pleasure  of  a 
lawyer  were  not  entirely  separated,  ts  at  pre- 
sent, when  the  first  is  mere  toil,  and  the  second 
lighter  than  vanity.  The  old  stout-hearted 
pleaders  threw  a  jovial  life  into  their  tremen- 
dous dridgeries,  which  almost  rendered  them 
delightful.  Wine  did  but  open  to  them  the 
most  curious  intricacies  of  tneir  art:  they  rose 
from  it,  like  giants  refreshed,  to  grapple  with 
the  sternest  difficulties,  and  rejoiced  in  the  en- 
counter. Their  powers  caught  a  glow  in  the 
severity  of  the  struggle,  almost  like  that  arising 
from  strong  exertion  of  the  bodily  frame.  Nor 
did  they  disdain  to  enjoy  the  quaint  jest,  the 
far-fetched  allusion,  or  the  antique  fancy,  which 
sometimes  craftily  peeped  out  on  them  amidst 

their  labor^>us  researches.  Poor  T—  W 

was  one  of  the  last  of  the  race.  He  was  the 
heartiest  and  most  romantic  of  special  pleaders. 
Thrice  happy  was  the  attorney  who  could  engage 
bim  to  a  steak  or  broiled  fowl  in  the  old  cofiee 
room  in  Fleet-street,  were  I  have  oAen  met  him. 
How  would  he  then  dilate,  in  the  warmth  of  his 
heart,  on  all  his  professional  triumphs — ^now 


chuckling  over  the  fall  of  a  brother  into  a  trap 
set  artfully  for  him  in  the  fair  guise  of  liberal 
pleading — now  whispering  a  joy  past  joy  in  a 
stumble  of  the  Lonl  Chief  Justice  himself, 
among  the  filmy  cords  drawn  about  his  path ! 
When  the  first  bottle  was  despatched,  arrived 
the  time  for  his  wary  host  to  produce  hit 
papers  in  succession,  to  be  drawn  or  settled 
by  the  joyous  pleader.  The  well-lauded  inspi- 
ration of  a  poet  is  not  more  genuine  than  that 
with  which  he  then  was  giAed.  All  his  nice 
discernment — all  his  vast  memory — all  his 
skill  in  drawing  analogies  and  discerning  prin- 
ciples in  the  *•  great  obscurity"  of  the  Year 
Books — were  set  io  rapid  and  unerring  action* 
On  he  went — covering  page  after  page,  his  pen 
''in  giddy  mazes  running,"  and  his  mind 
growing  subtler  and  more  acute  with  every 
glass.  How  dextrously  did  he  then  glide 
through  all  the  strange  windings  of  the  case, 
with  a  sagacity  which  never  failed,  while  he 
garnished  his  discourse  with  many  a  legal 
pun  and  learned  conceit,  which  was  as  the 
light  bubble  on  the  deep  stream  of  his  know- 
ledge !  He  is  gone  !•— and  I  find  none  to  re- 
semble him  in  this  generation— none  who  thus 
can  put  a  spirit  into  their  work,  which  may 
make  cobweb-sophistries  look  golden,  and 
change  a  laborious  life  into  6ne  long  holi- 
day! 

In  the  greater  world,  I  have  observed,  with 
sorrow,  a  prevailing  disregard  of  the  past,  and 
a  desire  to  extol  the  present,  or  to  expatiate  in 
visionary  prospects  of  the  future.  I  fear  this 
may  be  traced  not  so  much  to  philanthropy  as 
to  self-love,  which  inspires  men  with  the  wish 
personally  to  distinguish  themselves  as  the 
teachers  and  benefactors  of  their  species,  in- 
stead of  resting  contented  to  share  in  the  vas* 
stock  of  recollections  and  sympathies  which 
is  common  to  all.  They  would  fain  persuade 
us  that  mankind,  created  "  a  little  lower  thac 
the  angels,"  is  now  for  the  first  time  **  crowned 
with  glory  and  honour;"  and  they  exultingly 
point  to  institutions  of  yesterday  for  the  means 
to  regenerate  the  earth.  Some,  for  example, 
pronounce  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  through 
all  ages,  as  scarcely  elevated  above  the  brutes 
which  perish,  because  the  arts  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  were  not  commonly 
diffused  among  them ;  and  on  the  diffusion  of 
these  they  ground  their  predictions  of  a  golden 
age.  And  were  there  then  no  virtuous  hardi- 
hood, no  guileless  innocence,  no  affections 
stronger  than  the  grave,  in  that  mighty  lapse 
of  years  which  we  contemptuously  stigmatize 
as  dark  1  Are  disinterested  patriotism,  con- 
jugal love,  open-handed  hospitality,  meek  self- 
sacrifice,  and  chivalrous  contempt  of  danger 
and  of  death,  modem  inventions  1  Has  man's 
great  birth-right  been  in  abeyance  even  until 
nowl  Oh,  no  I  The  Chaldasan  shepherd  did 
not  cast  his  quiet  gaze  through  weeks  and 
years  in  vain  to  the  silent  skies.  He  knew 
not,  indeed,  Uie  discoveries  of  science,  which 
have  substituted  an  immense  variety  of  figures 
on  space  and  distance,  for  the  sweet  infiuences 
of  the  stars ;  yet  did  the  heavens  tell  to  him 
the  glory  of  God,  and  angel  faces  smile  on 
him  from  the  golden  clouds.  Book-learning 
is,  perhaps,  the  least  part  of  the  education  oi 
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fte  species.  Nature  is  the  mightiest  and  the 
kindliest  of  teachers.  The  rocks  and  unchang- 
ing hills  give  to  the  he&rt  the  sense  of  a  dura- 
lion  beyond  that  of  the  perishable  body.  The 
flowing  stream  images  to  the  soul  an  everlast- 
ing continuity  of  tranquil  existence.  ''The 
brave  oVr-hangihg  firmament"  even  to  the 
most  rugged  swain,  imparts  some  conscious- 
ness of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  those  over 
whom  it  hangs.  The  affections  ask  no  leave 
of  the  understanding  to  "  glow  and  spread  and 
kindle/*  to  shoot  through  all  the  frame  a  tre- 
mulous joy,  or  animate  to  holiest  constancy. 
We  taste  the  dearest  blessedness  of  earth  in 
our  childhood,  before  we  have  learned  to  ex- 
press it  in  mortal  language.  Life  has  its  uni- 
versal lessons  far  beyond  human  lore.  Kindr 
ness  is  as  cheering,  sorrow  as  purifying,  and 
the  aspect  of  death  as  soAening  to  the  ignorant 
in  this  world's  wisdom,  as  to  the  scholar.  The 
purest  delights  grow  beneath  our  feet,  and  all 
who  will  stoop  may  gather  them.  While  sages 
lose  the  idea  of  the  Universal  Parent  in  their 
subtleties,  the  lowly  **ntj,  after  Him  and  find 
Him."  Sentiment  precedes  reason  in  point  of 
time,  and  is  a  surer  guide  to  the  noblest  reali- 
ties. Thus  man  hopes,  loves,  reveres,  and  en- 
joys, without  the  aid  of  writing  or  of  the  press 
to  inspire  or  direct  him.  Many  of  his  feelings 
are  even  heartier  and  more  genuine  before  he 
has  learned  to  describe  them.  He  does  not 
perpetually  mistake  words  for  things,  nor  cul- 
tivate his  faculties  and  affections  for  a  dis- 
cerning public.  His  aspirations  **  are  raised, 
not  marked."  If  he  is  giAed  with  divine  ima- 
gination, he  may  **  walk  in  glory  and  in  joy 
beside  his  plough  upon  the  mountain  side," 
without  the  chilling  idea  that  he  must  make 
the  most  of  his  sensations  to  secure  the  ap- 
plause of  gay  saloons  or  crowded  theatres. 
The  deepest  impressions  are  worn  out  by  the 
multiplication  of  their  copies.  Talking  has 
almost  usurped  the  place  of  acting  and  of  feel- 
ing ;  and  the  world  of  authors  seem  as  though 
their  hearts  were  but  yaper  scrolls,  and  ink, 
instead  of  blood,  were  flowing  in  their  veins. 
"The  great  events  with  which  old  story  rings, 
seem  vain  and  hollow.'*  If  all  these  evils  will 
not  be  extended  by  what  is  falsely  termed  the 
Education  of  the  Poor,  let  us  at  least  be  on  our 
guard  lest  we  transform  our  peasantry  from 
men  into  critics,  teach  them  scorn  instead  of 
humble  hope,  and  leave  them  nothing  to  love, 
to  revere,  or  to  enjoy ! 

The  Bible  Society,  founded  and  supported, 
no  doubt,  from  the  noblest  motives,  also  puts 
forth  pretensions  which  are  sickening.  Its  ad- 
vocates frequently  represent  it  as  destined  to 
change  all  earth  into  a  paradise.  That  a  com- 
plete triumph  of  the  prvnciple$  of  the  Bible 
would  bring  in  the  happy  state  which  they  look 
for  can  never  be  disputed ;  but  the  history  of 
j.zr  religion  affords  no  ground  for  anticipating 
such  a  result  from  the  unaided  perusal  of  its 
pag  rs.  Deep  and  extensive  impressions  of  the 
truths  of  the  gospel  have  never  been  made  by 
mere  reading,  but  always  by  the  exertions  of 
fiving  enthusiasm  in  the  holy  cause.  Provi- 
dence may,  indeed,  in  its  inscrutable  wisdom, 
impart  new  energy  to  particular  instruments ; 
but  there  appears  no  sufficient  indication  of 


such  a  change  as  shall  make  the  printti  BUk 
tdone  the  means  of  regenerating  the  species 
"An  age  of  Bibles"  may  not  be  an  age  of 
Christian  charity  and  hope.    The  word  o?  Go4 
may  not  be  revered  the  more  by  becoming  « 
common  book  in  every  cottage,  and  a  drag  io 
the  shop  of  every  pawnbroker.    It  was  surely 
neither  known  nor  revered  the  less  when  it 
was  a  rare  treasure,  when  it  was  pR>scribed 
by  those  who  sat  in  high  places,  aiid  its  ton 
leaves  and  fragments  were  cherished  even 
unto  death.    In  those  days,  when  a  single 
copy  chained  to  tbe^.desk  of  the  churefa  was 
alone  in  extensive  parishes,  did  it  diffuse  less 
sweetness  through  rustic  hearts  than  nor, 
when  the  poor  are  almost  compelled  to  possess 
it  1    How  then  did  the  villagers  flock  from  dis- 
tant farms,  cheered  in  their  long  walks  bj 
thoughts  not  of  this  world,  to  converse  for  a 
short  hour  with  patriarchs,  saints,  and  apostles! 
How  did  they  devour  the  venerable  and  wdl- 
worn  page  with  tearful  eyes,  or  listen  delighted 
to  the  voice  of  one  gifted  above  his  felbws, 
who  read  aloud  the  oracles*of  celestial  wisdom! 
What  ideas  of  the  Bible  must  they  have  en- 
joyed, who  came  many  a  joyfol  pilgrimage  to 
hear  or  to  read  it !  Yet  even  more  precious  was 
the  enjoyment  of  those  who,  in  times  of  perse- 
cution, snatched  glances  in  secret  at  its  pages, 
and  thus  entered,  as  by  stealth,  into  the  para- 
disiacal region,  to  gather  immortal  fmits  and 
listen  to  angel  voices.    The  word  of  God  was 
dearer  to  them  than  house,  land,  or  the  *'ntddr 
drops  which  wanned  their  hearts."    Instead  d 
the  lamentable  weariness  and  disgust  witb 
which  the  young  now  too  often  turn  from  the 
perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  they  heard  with  mote 
attention  and  serious  joy  the  histories  of  theOM 
Testament  and  the  parables  of  the  New.  Tbej 
heard  with  revering  sympathy  of  Abraham  rv 
ceiving  seraphs  unawares — of  Isaac  waUdeg 
out  at  eventide  to  meditate,  and  meetiag  the 
holy  partner  of  his  days— of  Jacob's  dream,  and 
of  that  immortal  Syrian  Shepherded  for  whose 
love  he  served  a  hard  master  fourteen  years, 
which  seemed  to  him  but  a  few  days— of  Joseph 
the  beloved,  the  exile,  the  tempted,  and  the 
forgiver-— of  all  the  wonders  of  the  Jewish 
story— arid  of  the  character  and  sufferings  of 
the  Messiah.    These  things  were  to  them  at 
once  august  realities,  and  surrounded  with  a 
dream-like  glory  from  afar.     *  Heaven  lay 
about  them  in  their  infancy."    They  preserved 
the  purity — the  spirit  of  meek  submission — the 
patient  confiding  love  of  their  childhood  ia 
their  maturest  years.    They,  in  their  turn,  in- 
stilled the  sweetness  of  Christian  charity,  drop 
by  drop,  into  the  hearts  of  their  offspring,  and 
left    their    example    as   a  deathless   legaey. 
Surely  this  was  better  than  the  dignified  pa- 
tronage now  courted  for  the  Scriptures,  or  the 
pompous  eulogies  pronounced  on  them  by 
rival  orators !    The  reports  of  anniversaries 
of  the  Bible  Society  are  often,  to  me»  inexpfes- 
sibly  nauseous.    The  word  of  God  is  praised 
in  the  style  of  eulogy  employed  on  a  conmoa 
book  by  a  friendly  reviewer.    It  is  evideatly 
used  as  a  theme  to  declaim  on.  But  the  praise 
of  the  Bible  is  almost  overshadowed  by  the 
flatteries  lavished  on  the  nobleman  or  ooaaty 
member  who  has  condescended  to  preside,  and 
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Mileh  it  is  the  highest  ambition  of  the  speak- 
ers iDgeniovsIy  to  introdnce  and  to  vary.  Happy 
is  be  who  can  give  a  new  tnrn  to  the  compH- 
Dient,  or  invent  a  new  alliteration  or  antithesis 
for  the  occasion !  The  copions  nonsense  of  the 
saccessfal  orators  is  even  more  painfnl  than 
the  failnres  of  the  novices.  AAer  a  string  of 
false  metaphors  and  poor  conceits,  applauded 
to  the  echo,  the  meeting  are  perhaps  called  on 
to  sympathize  with  some  nnhappy  debutant, 
whose  sense  of  the  virtues  of  the  chairman 
proves  too  vast  for  his  powers  of  expression ; 
and  with  Miss  Peachum  in  the  Beggars'  Opera, 
to  lament "  that  so  noble  a  youth  should  come 
to  an  untimely  end."  Alas  I  these  exhibitions 
have  little  connection  with  a  deep  love  of  the 
Bible,  or  with  real  pity  for  the  sufferings  of  man. 
Were  religious  tyranny  to  render  the  Scriptures 
scarce,  and  to  forbid  their  circulation,  they 
would  speedily  be  better  prized  and  honoured 
than  when  scattered  with  gorgeous  profusion, 
and  lauded  by  nobles  and  princes. 

The  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Mendicity 
is  another  boasted  institution  of  these  cold- 
hearted  days.  It  would  annihilate  the  race  of 
beggars,  and  remove  from  the  delicate  eye  the 
very  form  and  aspect  of  misery.  Strange  in- 
fatuation !  as  if  an  old  class  of  the  great  fa^ 
mily  of  man  might  be  cut  off  without  harm ! 
**  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole," 
bound  together  by  ties  of  antique  sympathy,  of 
which  the  lowest  and  most  despised  are  not 
without  their  uses.  In  striking  from  society 
a  race  whom  we  have,  from  childhood,  been 
accustomed  to  observe,  a  vast  body  of  old  as- 
sociations and  gentle  thoughts  must  necessarily 
be  lost  for  ever.  The  poor  mendicants  whom 
we  would  banish  from  the  earth,  are  the  best 
sinecurists  to  whose  sustenance  we  contribute. 
In  the  great  science-^the  science  of  humanity 
— they  not  rarely  are  our  first  teachers :  they 
affectingly  remind  us  of  our  own  state  of  mu- 
tual dependance ;  bring  sorrow  palpably  before 
the  eyes  of  the  prosperous  and  the  vain ;  and 
prevent  the  hearts  of  many  from  utterly  **  losing 
their  nature."  They  give,  at  least,  a  salutary 
disturbance  to  gross  selfishness,  and  hinder  it 


from  entirelv  forming  an  ossified  crust  abou 
the  soul.  We  see  them  too  with  gentle  interest 
because  we  have  always  seen  them,  and  were 
accustomed  to  relieve  them  in  the  spring-time 
of  our  days.  And  if  some  of  them  are  what 
the  world  calls  imposters,  and  literally  **  do  be- 
guile us  of  our  tears,"  and  our  alms,  those 
tears  are  not  shed,  nor  those  alms  given,,  in 
vain.  If  they  have  even  their  occasional  re- 
velJings  and  hidden  luxuries,  we  should  rather 
rejoice  to  believe  that  happiness  has  every- 
where its  nooks  and  corners  which  we  do  not 
see ;  that  there  is  more  gladness  in  the  earth 
than  meets  the  politician's  gaze ;  and  that  for- 
tune has  her  favours,  *'  secret,  sweet,  and  pr& 
cious,"  even  for  those  on  whom  she  seems* 
most  bitterly  to  frown.  Well  may  that  divinest 
of  philosophers,  Sfaakspeare,  make  Lear  reply 
to  his  daughters,  who  had  been  speaking  in  the 
true  spirit  of  modem  improvements : 

"  O  reftion  not  tba  need :  our  baMit  tieggara 
Are  in  the  pooreit  thing  luperfiuoui : 
Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs. 
Han't  life  ia  cheap  aa  beasti !" 

There  are  many  other  painful  mstances  in 
these  times  of  that  **  restless  wisdom"  which 
**  has  a  broom  for  ever  in  its  hand  to  rid  the 
world  of  nuisances."  There  are,  for  example, 
the  plans  of  Mr.  Owen,  with  his  infallible 
recipes  for  the  formation  of  character.  Virtue 
is  not  to  be  forced  in  artificial  hot-beds,  as  he 
proposes.  Rather  let  it  spring  up  where  it  will 
from  the  seed  scattered  throughout  the  earth, 
and  rise  hardly  in  sun  and  shower,  while  the 
''free  mountain  winds  have  leave  to  blow 
against  it."  But  I  feel  that  I  have  already 
broken  too  violently  on  my  habits  of  dreamy 
thought,  by  the  asperity  into  which  I  now  and 
then  have  fallen.  Let  me  then  break  off  at 
once,  with  the  single  expression  of  a  hope,  that 
this  *'  bright  and  breathing  world"  may  not  be 
changed  into  a  Penitentiary  by  the  efforts  of 
modern  reformers. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Four  hearty  well-wisher, 
FRANCIS  0LDAI(ER. 
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BEING  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  THROW  NEW  LIGHT  ON  AN  OLD  SUBJECT. 

t 

[New  MoiTTHLT  Magazine.] 


*  (Ve  know  what  we  are,"  said  poor  Ophelia, 
*  but  we  know  not  what  we  may  be."  Perhaps 
she  would  have  spoken  with  a  nicer  accuracv 
had  she  said,  **  we  know  what  we  have  bettif* 
Of  our  present  state  we  can,  strictly  speaking, 
Know  nothing.  The  act  of  meditation  on  our- 
selves, however  quick  and  subtle,  must  reftr 
to  the  past,  in  which  alone  we  can  truly  be 
said  to  live.  Even  in  the  moments  of  in  tensest 
enjoyment,  our  pleasures  are  multiplied  by  the 
quick-revolving  images  of  thought;   we  feel 


the  past  and  future  in  each  fragment  of  the  lu- 
stant,  even  as  the  favour  of  every  drop  of 
some  delicious  liquid  is  heightened  and  pro* 
longed  on  the  lips.  It  is  the  past  only  which 
we  really  enjoy  as  soon  as  we  become  sensible 
of  duration.  Each  bygone  instant  of  delight 
becomes  rapidly  present  to  us,  and  **  bears  a 
glass  which  shows  us  many  more."  This  ia 
die  great  privilege  of  a  meditative  being — never 
properly  to  have  any  sense  of  the  present,  but 
to  feel  the  great  realities  as  they  pass  awajt 
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tasting    their   delicate    shadows  on  the  fu- 
ture. 

Time,  then,  is  only  a  notion^unfelt  in  its 
passage — a  mere  measure  given  by  the  mind 
to  its  own  past  emotions.  Is  there,  then,  any 
abstract  common  measure  by  which  the  infi- 
nite variety  of  intellectual  acts  can  be  meted— 
any  real  passage  of  years  which  is  the  same 
to  all^any  periodical  revolution,  in  which  all 
who  have  lived,  have  lived  out  equal  hours  ? 
Is  chronology  any  other  than  a  fable,  a  ''tale 
that  is  told  V*  Certain  outward  visible  actions 
have  passed,  and  certain  seasons  have  rolled 
over  them;  but  has  the  common  idea  of 
time,  as  applicable  to  these,  any  truth  higher 
I  or  surer  than  those  infinite  varieties  of  dura- 
tion which  have  been  felt  by  each  single  heart  1 
Who  shall  truly  count  the  measure  of  his  own 
days— -much  more  scan  the  real  life  of  the  mil- 
lions around  him  1 

The  ordinary  language  of  moralists  respect- 
ing time  shows  that  we  really  know  nothing 
respecting  it  They  say  that  life  is  fleeting 
and  short ;  why,  humanly  speaking,  may  they 
not  as  well  affirm  that  it  is  extended  and  last- 
ing 1  The  words  "short"  and  "long"  have 
only  meaning  when  used  comparatively ;  and 
to  what  can  we  compare  or  liken  this  our  hu- 
man existence  1  The  images  of  fragility^thin 
vapours,  delicate  flowers,  and  shadows  cast 
from  the  most  fleeting  things— which  we  em- 
ploy as  emblems  of  its  transitoriness,  really 
serve  to  exhibit  its  durability  as  great  in  com- 
parison with  their  own.  If  life  is  short,  com- 
pared with  the  age  of  some  fine  animals,  how 
much  longer  is  it  than  that  of  many,  some  of 
whom  pass  through  all  the  varieties  of  youth, 
maturity,  and  age,  during  a  few  hours,  accord- 
ing to  man's  reckoning,  and,  if  they  are  en- 
dowed with  memory,  look  back  on  their  early 
minutes  through  the  long  vista  of  a  summer's 
day!  An  antediluvian  shepherd  might  com- 
plain with  as  much  apparent  reason  of  the 
brevity  of  his  nine  hundred  years,  as  we  of  our 
threescore  and  ten.  He  would  find  as  little  to 
confute  or  to  establish  his  theory.  There  is 
nothing  visible  by  which  we  can  fairly  reckon 
the  measure  of  our  lives.  It  is  not  just  to  com- 
pare them  with  the  duration  of  rocks  and  hills, 
which  have  withstood  "  a  thousand  storms,  a 
thousand  thunders;"  because  where  there  is 
no  consciousness,  there  is  really  no  time.  The 
power  of  imagination  suppb'es  to  us  the  place 
of  ages.  We  have  thoughts  which  "  date  be- 
yond the  pyramids."  Antiquity  spreads  around 
as  her  mighty  wings.  We  live  centuries  in 
coQiemplation,  and  have  all  the  sentiment  of 
six  thousand  yekrs  in  our  memories : — 

**The  wari  «#  too  remember  of  King  Nine, 
And  old  Aiiarftcus  and  Ibycui  divine/' 

Whence,  then,  the  prevalent  feeling  of  the 
brevity  of  our  life !  Not,  assuredly,  from  its 
comparison  with  any  thing  which  is  presented 
to  our  senses.  It  is  only  because  the  mind  is 
formed  for  eternity  that  it  feels  the  shortness 
flf  its  earthly  sojourn.  Seventy  years,  or  se- 
venty thousand,  or  seven,  shared  as  the  com- 
mon lot  of  a  species,  would  seem  alike  suffi- 
cient to  those  who  ha/l  no  sense  within  them 


of  a  being  which  should  have  no  en  J.  Whtu 
this  sense  has  been  weakened,  as  it  was  amidst 
all  the  exquisite  forms  of  Grecian  mythology, 
the  brevity  of  life  has  been  forgotten.  There 
is  scarcely  an  allusion  to  this  general  senti. 
ment,  so  deep  a  spring  of  the  pathetic,  throogh- 
out  all  the  Greek  tragedies.  It  will  be  taiad 
also  to  prevail  in  individuals  in  proportioB 
as  they  meditate  on  themselves,  or  as  tfaej 
nurse  in  solitude  and  silence  the  instinct  of  tht 
Eternal. 

The  doctrine  that  Time  exists  only  in  n» 
membrance,  may  serve  to  explain  some  a{^ 
parent  inconsistencies  in  the  language  which 
we  use  respecting  our  sense  of  its  passa^ 
We  hear  persons  complaining  of  the  slow 
passage  of  time,  when  they  have  spent  a  siagle 
night  of  unbroken  wearisomenesst  and  wosf 
dering  how  speedily  hours,  filled  with  pleasare 
or  engrossing  occupations,  have  flown ;  sad 
yet  we  all  know  how  long  any  period  seems 
which  has  been  crowded  with  events  or  feel- 
ings leaving  a  strong  impression  behind  them. 
In  thinking  on  seasons  of  ennui  we  have  no- 
thing but  a  sense  of  length — we  merdj  r^ 
member  that  we  felt  the  tedium  of  existenee ; 
but  there  is  really  no  space  in  the  imaginatioa 
filled  up  by  the  period.  Mere  time,  unpeopled 
with  diversified  emotions  or  circumstances,  is 
but  one  idea,  and  that  idea  is  nothing  more 
than  the  remembrance  of  a  listless  sensatioiL 
A  night  of  dull  pain  and  months  of  liagehog 
weakness  are,  in  the  retrospect,  nearly  the  same 
thing.  When  our  hands  or  our  hearts  are  busx, 
we  knV)W  nothing  of  time*— it  does  not  exist  for 
us ;  but  as  soon  as  we  pause  to  meditate  en 
that  which  is  gone,  we  seem  to  have  lived  long 
because  we  look  back  through  a  long  sehes 
of  events,  or  feel  them  at  once  peering  one 
above  the  other  like  ranges  of  distant  bilU 
Actions  or  feelings,  not  hours,  mark  all  the 
backward  course  of  our  being.  Our  sense  of 
the  nearness  to  us  of  any  circumstance  in  onr 
life  is  determined  on  the  same  principles—sot 
by  the  revolution  of  the  seasons,  but  by  the 
relation  which  the  event  bears  in  importanoe 
to  all  that  has  happened  to  us  since.  To  bin 
who  has  thought,  or  done,  or  suffered  mod), 
the  level  days  of  his  childhood  seem  at  an  im- 
measurable distance,  far  ofif  as  the  age  of  chi- 
valry, or  as  the  line  of  Sesostris.  There  are 
some  recollections  of  such  overpowering  vas^ 
ness,  that  their  objects  seem  ever  near;  their 
size  reduces  all  intermediate  events  to  nothiog ; 
and  they  peer  upon  us  like  <<  a  forked  mono- 
tain,  or  blue  promontory,"  which,  being  far 
off,  is  yet  nigh.  How  different  from  these  ap- 
pears some  inconsiderable  occurrence  of  more 
recent  date,  which  a  flash  of  thought  redeems 
for  a  moment  from  long  oblivion ; — which  is 
seen  amidst  the  dim  confusion  of  hs^f-forgotte n 
things,  like  a  little  rock  lighted  up  by  a 
chance  gleam  of  sunshine  afar  in  the  migbty 
waters ! 

What  immense  difference  is  there,  then,  ii 
the  real  duration  of  men*s  lives!  He  lives 
longest  of  all  who  looks  back  oftenest,  whose 
life  is  most  populous  of  thought  or  action,  aii4 
on  every  retrospect  makes  the  vastest  pictara 
The  man  who  does  not  meditate  has  no  rr«! 
consciousness  of  being.    Such  a  on*  ("^r^  N 
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lettii  as  to  a  dronkev  sleep ;  he  parts  with  ez- 
bteace  wantonly,  because  he  knows  nothing 
of  its  valae.  Mere  men  of  pleasure  are,  there- 
fore the  most  careless  of  duelists,  the  gayest 
of  soldieni.  To  know  the  true  value  of  being, 
yet  to  lay  it  down  for  a  great  cause,  is  a  pitch 
of  heroism  which  has  rarely  been  attained  by 
man.  That  mastery  of  the  fear  of  death  wb  ich 
is  so  common  among  men  of  spirit,  is  nothing 
but  a  conquest  over  the  apprehension  of  dying. 
It  is  a  mere  victory  of  nerve  and  muscle. 
Those  whose  days  have  no  principle  of  conti* 
nuity— -who  never  feel  time  but  in  the  shape 
of  ennui— may  quit  the  world  for  sport  or  for 
honour.  But  he  who  truly  lives,  who  feels  the 
past  and  future  in  the  instant,  whose  days  are 
to  him  a  possession  of  majestic  remembrances 
and  golden  hopes,  ought  not  to  fancy  himself 
bound  by  such  an  example.  He  may  be  in* 
spired  to  lay  down  his  life,  when  tnith  or  vir- 
tue shall  demand  so  great  a  sacrifice ;  but  he 
will  be  influenced  by  mere  weakness  of  reso- 
lotion,  not  by  courage,  if  he  suffer  himself  to 
be  shamed,  or  laughed,  or  worried  out  of  it  I 

Besides  those  who  have  no  proper  con- 
sciousness of  being,  there  are  others  even  per- 
naps  more  pitiable,  who  are  constantly  irritated 
by  the  knowledge  that  their  life  is  cut  u-p  into 
melancholy  fragments.  This  is  the  case  of  all 
the  pretending  and  the  vain;  those  who  are 
ever  attempting  to  seem  what  they  are  not,  or 
to  do  whaf  they  cannot;  who  live  in  the  lying 
breath  of  contemporary  report,  and  bask  out  a 
sort  of  occasional  holiday  in  the  glimmers  of 
pubhc  &vour.  They  are  always  in  a  feverish 
struggle,  yet  they  make  no  progress.  There 
is  no  dramatic  coherence,  no  unity  of  action, 
in  the  tragi-comedy  of  their  lives.  They  have 
hits  and  brilliant  passages  perhaps,  which 
may  come  on  review  before  them  in  straggling 
succession ;  but  nothing  dignified  or  massive, 
tending  to  one  end  of  good  or  eviL  Such  are 
self-fancied  poets  and  panting  essayists,  who 
live  on  from  volume  to  volume,  or  from  ma- 
gazine to  magazine,  who  tremble  with  nervous 
delight  at  a  favourable  mention,  are  cast  down 
by  a  sly  alliteration  or  satirical  play  on  their 
names,  and  die  of  an  elaborate  eulogy  **  in  aro- 
matic pain."  They  begin  life  once  a  quarter, 
or  once  a  month,  according  to  the  will  of  their 
publishers.  They  dedicate  nothing  to  poste- 
rity ;  but  toil  on  for  applause  till  praise  sick- 
ens, and  their  *Mife's  idle  business''  grows  too 
heavy  to  be  borne.  They  feel  their  best  days 
passing  away  without  even  the  effort  to  build 
up  an  enduring  fame ;  and  they  write  an  elegy 
on  their  own  weaknesses!  They  give  their 
thoughts  immtturely  to  the  world,  and  thus 
spoil  them  for  themselves  for  ever.  Their 
own  earliest,  and  deepest,  and  most  sacred 
feelings  become  at  last  dull  common-places, 
which  they  have  talked  of  and  written  about 
till  they  are  glad  to  escape  from  the  theme. 
Their  days  are  not  **  linked  each  to  each  by 
natural  piety,"  but  at  best  bound  together  in 
forgotten  volumes.  Better,  far  better  than  this, 
is  the  lot  of  those  whose  characters  and  pre- 
tensions have  little  "mark  of  likelihood;"— 
whose  days  are  filled  up  by  the  exercises  of 
honest  industry,  and  who,  on  looking  back,  re- 
cognise their  lives  only  by  the  turns  of  their 


fortune,  or  the  events  which  have  called  forth 
their  affections.  Their  first  parting  from  home 
is  indelibly  impressed  on  bieir  minds — their 
school-days  seem  to  them  like  one  sweet  April 
of  shower  and  sunshine — ^their  apprenticeship 
is  a  long  week  of  toil ;— -but  then  their  first 
love  is  fresh  to  them  as  yesterday,  and  their 
marriage,  the  births  of  their  children,  and  of 
their  grand-children,  are  events  which  mark 
their  course  even  to  old  age.  They  reach  their 
infancy  again  in  thought  by  an  easy  process, 
through  a  range  of  remembrances  few  and 
simple,  but  pure,  and  sometimes  holy.  Yet 
happier  is  the  lot  of  those  who  have  one  great 
aim ;  who  devote  their  undivided  energy  to  a 
single  pursuit ;  who  have  one  idea  of  practical 
or  visionary  good,  to  which  they  are  wedded. 
There  is  a  harmony,  a  proportion,  in  their 
lives.  The  Alchemist  of  old,  labouring  with 
undiminished  hope,  cheering  his  tiolitude  with 
dreams  of  boundless  wealth,  and  yet  workingon, 
could  not  be  said  to  live  in  vain.  His  life  was 
continuous — one  unbroken  struggle— one  ar- 
dent sigh.  There  is  the  same  unity  of  interest 
in  the  life  of  a  great  verbal  scholar,  or  of  a  true 
miser ;  the  same  singleness  of  purpose,  which 
gives  solidity  to  floating  minutes,  hours,  and 
years. 

The  great  Lawyer  deserves  an  eminent  rank 
among  true  livers.  We  do  not  mean  a  politi- 
cal adventurer,  who  breathes  feverishly  amidst 
the  contests,  the  intrigues,  and  petty  triumphs 
of  party;  nor  a  dabbler  in  criticism,  poetry, 
or  the  drama;  nor  even  a  popular  nisi-prius 
advocate,  who  passes  through  a  succession  of 
hasty  toils  and  violent  excitements  to  fortune 
and  to  oblivion.  But  we  have  respect  to  the 
real  dull  plodder— to  him  who  has  bidden  an 
early  "  Farewell  to  his  Muse,"  if  he  ever  had 
one :  who  anticipates  years  of  solitary  study, 
and  shrinks  not  back ;  who  proceeds,  step  by 
step,  through  the  mighty  maze  with  a  cheerful 
heart,  and  counts  on  his  distant  success  with 
mathematical  precision.  His  industry  and 
self-denial  are  powers  as  true  as  fancy  or  elo« 
quence,  and  he  soon  learns  to  take  as  hearty  a 
pleasure  in  their  exercise.  His  retrospect  is. 
vast  and  single— H>f  doubt  solved,  stoutest  books^ 
mastered,  nicest  webs  disentangled,  and  alH 
from  one  intelligible  motive  which  grows  old^ 
with  him,  and,  though  it  *'  strengthened  withr 
his  strength,"  will  not  diminish  with  his  de- 
cline. It  is  better  in  the  end  to  have  had  the- 
pathway  of  life  circumscribed  and  railed  in  by 
forms  and  narrow  observances,  than  to  have 
strayed  at  will^bout  the  vast  field  open  to- 
human  enterprise,  in  the  freest  and  most  grace- 
ful wanderings ;  because  in  the  latter  ease  we* 
cannot  trace  our  road  again,  or  call  it  over;, 
while  in  the  first,  we  see  it  distinctly  to  the' 
end,  and  can  linger  in  thought  over  all  the 
spots  where  our  feet  have  trodden.  The  **  old 
numes"  bring  back  the  **  old  instincts"  to  our 
hearts.  Instead  of  faint  sympathies  with  a 
multitude  of  things,  a  kind  of  small  partner- 
ship with  thousands  in  certain  general  dogmas 
and  speculations,  we  have  all  our  own  past  in- 
dividual being  as  a  solid  and  abiding  posses* 
sion. 

A  metaphysician  who  thinks  earnestly  and 
intensely  for  himself,  may  truly  be  said  to  Uvt- 
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K>Dg  He  has  this  great  advantage  over  the 
most  felicitous  inventor  of  machinery,  or  the 
most  acote  of  scientific  inquirers,  that  all  his 
discoveries 'have  a  personal  interest ;  he  has 
bis  existence  for  his  living  study;  his  own 
heart  is  the  mighty  problem  on  which  he  medi- 
tates, and  the  "  exceeding  great  reward"  of  his 
victories.  Id  a  moment  of  happy  thoaght  he 
may  attain  conqnests,  <*  compared  to  which  the 
laurels  which  a  Cgesar  reaps  are  weeds." 
Years  of  anxious  thought  are  rewarded  by  the 
attainment  of  one  triumphant  certainty,  which 
immediately  gives  a  key  to  the  solution  of  a 
thousand  pregnant  doubts  and  mysteries,  and 
enables  him  almost  to  **  curdle  a  long  life  into 
an  hour."  When  he  has,  aAer  long  pursued  and 
baffled  endeavours,  rolled  aside  some  huge  diffi- 
culty which  lay  id  his  path,  he  will  fiud  beneath 
it  a  passage  to  the  bright  subtleties  of  his  nature, 
through  which  he  may  range  at  will,  and 
gather  immortal  fruits,  like  Aladdin  in  the  sub- 
terranean gardens.  He  counts  his  life  thus  not 
only  by  the  steps  which  he  has  taken,  but 
by  the  vast  prospects  which,  at  every  turn 
of  his  jouruey,  have  recompensed  his  toils, 
over  which  he  has  diffused  his  spirit  as  he 
went  on  his  way  rejoicing.  We  will  conclude 
this  article  with  the  estimate  made  of  life  from 
his  own  experience  by  one  of  the  most  pro- 
found and  original  of  thinkers^ 

**  It  is  little,  it  is  short,  it  is  not  worth  having 
«-if  we  take  the  last  hour,  and  leave  out  all 
that  has  gone  before,  which  has  been  one  way 
of  looking  at  the  subject  Such  calculators 
seem  to  say  that  life  is  nothing  when  it  is  over; 
and  that  may,  in  their  sense,  be  true.  If  the 
old  rule<— i7efpte«,/l«iefrH— were  to  be  made  abso- 
lute, and  no  one  could  be  pronounced  fortunate 
till  the  day  of  his  death,  there  are  few  among 
us  whose  existence  would,  upon  such  condi- 
tions, be  much  to  be  envied.  But  this  is  not  a 
fair  view  of  the  case.  A  man's  life  is  his 
whole  life,  not  to  the  last  glimmering  snuff  of 
the  candle;  and  this  I  say  is  considerable,  and 
not  a  liitle  matter,  whether  we  regard  its  plea- 
sures or  its  pains.  To  draw  a  peevish  con- 
clusion to  the  contrary,  from  our  own  super- 
annuated desires  of  forgetful  indifference,  is 


about  as  reasonable  as  to  say,  a  man  wtm 
was  young  because  he  has  grown  old,  or  Mm 
lived  because  he  is  now  dead.  The  les;^  oc 
agreeableness  of  a  journey  does  not  depend  oa 
the  few  last  steps  of  it,  nor  is  the  size  of  i 
building  to  be  judged  of  from  the  last  stoM 
that  is  added  to  it  It  is  neither  the  fint  oor 
the  last  hour  of  our  existence,  bot  the  space 
that  parts  these  two— 4iot  our  exit,  nor  oar  ea^ 
trance  upon  the  stage,  but  what  we  dof(Kl,aad 
think  while  there — that  we  are  to  attend  lo  la 
pronouncing  sentence  upon  it  Indeed,  it  Yodd 
be  easy  to  show  that  it  is  the  veiyexteotof 
human  life,  the  infinite  number  of  things  con- 
tained in  it,  its  contradictory  and  flocamisf 
interests,  the  transition  from  one  sitoatiiA  la 
another,  the  hours,  months,  years,  spent  ia  one 
fond  pursuit  after  another ;  that  itis,inavo!i 
the  length  of  our  common  journey,  aod  tbe 
quantity  of  events  crowded  into  it,  that,  baiing 
the  grasp  of  our  actual  perception,  make  i. 
slide  from  our  memory,  and  dwindle  into  ao> 
thing  in  its  own  perspective.  It  is  too  m^tj 
for  us,  and  we  say  it  is  nothing !  It  is  a  tpcca 
in  our  iancy,  and  yet  what  canvas  yobU  be 
big  enough  to  hold  its  striking  groups,  its  end- 
less objects !  It  is  light  as  vanity ;  and  yet  if 
all  its  weary  moments,  if  all  its  head  and  heai^ 
aches  were  compressed  into  one,  what  lofU- 
tude  would  not  be  overwhelmed  with  die  blov! 
What  a  huge  heap,  a  *  huge  dumb  heap,'  or 
wishes,  thoughts,  feelings,  anxious  cares,  sooib- 
ing  hopes,  loves,  joys,  friendships,  it  is  cooh 
posed  of!  How  many  ideas  and  trains  of  sen- 
timent, long,  deep,  and  intense,  often  pass 
through  the  mind  in  one  day's  thinking  or  read* 
ing  for  instance !  How  many  such  dajsait 
there  in  a  year,  how  many  years  in  aloDgItfe> 
still  occupied  with  something  interesting— soU 
recalling  some  old  impression— still  recnniag 
to  some  difficult  question,  and  making  progress 
in  it,  every  step  accompanied  with  a  sense  of 
power,  and  every  moment  conscioas  of  'the 
high  endeavour  or  the  glad  success;"  ibrtbe 
mind  seizes  only  on  that  which  keeps  it  em- 
ployed, and  is  wound  up  to  a  certain  pitch  of 
pleasurable  excitement  by  the  neces»itf  of 
its  own  nature."-*ifa2fttl'«  Tabie  7a£b,  Essay  i 
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Thxbs  is  no  pursuit  in  life  which  appears 
more  captivating  at  a  distance  than  the  profes- 
sion of  the  bar,  as  it  is  followed  and  rewarded 
m  English  courts  of  justice.  It  is  the  great 
avenue  to  political  influence  and  reputation ; 
its  honours  are  among  the  most  splendid 
which  can  be  attained  in  a  free  state;  and  its 
emoluments  and  privileges  are  exhibited  as 
prizes,  to  be  contested  freely  by  all  its  mem- 
bers. Its  annals  celebrate  many  individuals 
who  have  risen  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  the 
people,  by  fortunate  coincidence,  or  by  patient 
labour,  to  wealth  and  station,  and  have  become 


the  founders  of  honourable  families.  If  the 
young  aspirant  perceives,  even  in  his  hastf 
and  sanguine  glance,  that  something  depends 
on  fortuitous  circumstances,  the  coDTiciioa 
only  renders  the  pursuit  more  inviting,  by  add* 
ing  the  fascinations  of  a  game  of  chaoec  lo 
those  of  a  trial  of  skill.  If  he  is  forced  to  con* 
fess  that  a  sacrifice  of  principle  is  occasionally 
required  of  the  candidate  for  its  most  locratire 
situations,  he  glories  in  the  pride  of  untefltpttd 
virtue,  and  pictures  himself  generously  resist* 
ing  the  bribe  which  would  give  him  riches  and 
authority  in  exchange  for  conscious  rectitndf 
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aad  the  approbation  of  the  good  and  wise. 
While  he  sees  nothing  in  the  distance,  bot 
tfiorions  anccess  or  more  glorious  self-denial, 
he  feels  braced  for  the  seyerest  exertion; 
nenred  for  the  fiercest  struggle;  and  regards 
every  throb  of  an  impatient  ambition  as  a 
presage  of  victory. 

Not  only  do  the  high  offices  of  the  profession 
wear  an  inviting  aspect,  but  its  level  course 
has  much  to  charm  the  inexperienced  observer. 
Ic  afibrda  perpetual  excitement ;  keeps  the  fa- 
culties in  unceasing  play ;  and  constantly  ap- 
plies research,  ingenuity,  and  eloquence,  to  the 
aetual  business  of  life.  A  Court  of  Nisi  Prius 
is  a  sort  of  epitome  of  human  concerns,  in 
which  advocates  are  the  representatives  of  the 
hopes  and  fears,  the  prejudices,  the  affections, 
and  the  hatreds  of  others,  which  stir  their  blood, 
yet  do  not  endanger  their  fortune  or  their  peace. 
The  most  important  interests  are  committed 
to  their  discretion,  and  the  most  susceptible 
feelings  to  their  forbearance.  They  enjoy  a 
fearful  latitude  of  sarcasm  and  invective,  with 
an  audience  ready  to  admire  their  sallies,  and 
reporters  eager  to  circulate  them  through  the 
land.  Their  professional  dress,  which  might 
else  be  ludicrous,  becomes  formidable  as  the 
symbol  of  power;  for,  with  it,  they  assume  the 
privilege  of  denouncing  their  adversaries,  con- 
founding witnesses,  and  withstanding  the  judge. 
If  the  matter  on  which  they  expatiate  is  not 
often  of  a  dignified  nature  or  productive  of 
large  consequences,  it  is  always  of  real  im- 
portance ;  not  a  mere  theme  for  display,  or  a 
parliamentary  shadow.  The  men  whom  they 
address  are  usually  open  to  receive  impres- 
sions, either  from  declamation  or  reasoning, 
unlike  other  audiences  who  are  guarded  by 
system,  by  party,  or  by  interest,  against  the 
access  of  conviction.  They  are  not  confined 
to  rigid  logic,  or  to  scholastic  sophistry,  but 
may  appeal  to  every  prejudice,  habit,  and  feel- 
ing, which  can  aid  their  cause  or  adorn  their 
harangue ;  and  possess  a  large  store  of  popu- 
lar topics  always  ready  for  use.  They  do  not 
contend  for  distant  objects,  nor  vainly  seek  to 
awaken  an  interest  for  futurity,  but  struggle  for 
palpable  results  which  immediately  follow  their 
•exertions.  They  play  an  animating  game  for 
/erdicts  with  the  resources  of  others,  in  which 
success  is  full  of  pleasure,  and  defeat  is  rarely 
attended  with  personal  disgrace  or  injury. 
This  is  their  ordinary  vocation ;  but  they  have, 
or  seem  to  have,  a  chance  of  putting  forth  all  the 
energies  of  their  mind  on  some  high  issue ;  and 
of  vindicating  their  moral  courage,  perchance 
by  rescuing  an  innocent  man  from  dishonour 
and  the  grave,  or  by  standing,  in  a  tumultuous 
season,  between  the  frenzy  of  the  people  and 
the  encroachments  of  their  enemies,  and  pro- 
teetiog  the  constitutional  rights  of  their  fellows 
with  the  sacred  weapons  of  the  laws.  What 
dream  is  more  inspiring  to  a  youth  of  sanguine 
temperament  than  that  of  conducting  the  de- 
fence of  a  man  prosecuted  by  the  whole  force 
of  the  state?  He  runs  over  in  thought  the 
hurried  and  feverish  labour  of  preparation :  the 
agitations  of  the  heart  quelled  by  the  very 
magnitude  of  the  endeavour  and  the  peril ;  and 
imagines  himself  settled  and  bent  up  to  his 
»wn  part  in  the  day  of  trial— the  low  tremulous 


beginning,  the  gradually  strengthening  assur- 
ance; the  dawning  recognition  of  sympathy 
excited  in  the  men  on  whose  lips  the  issue 
hangs;  till  the  whole  world  of  thought  and 
feeling  seems  to  open  full  of  irresistible  argu 
mentand  happy  illustrations ;  till  his  reason- 
ings become  steeped  in  passion ;  and  he  feeli 
his  cause  and  his  triumph  secure.  To  every 
enthusiastic  boy,  flattered  by  the  prophecies 
of  friends,  such  an  event  appears  possible ;  and, 
in  the  contemplation,  wealth,  honour,  and  long 
life,  seem  things  of  little  value. 

But  the  state  of  anticipation  cannot  last  for 
ever.  The  day  arrives,  when  the  candidate 
for  forensic  opportunities  and  honours  must 
assume  the  gown  amidst  the  congratulations 
of  his  friends,  and  attempt  to  realize  their 
wishes.  The  hour  is,  no  doubt,  happy,  in 
spite  of  some  intruding  thoughts ;  its  iestivi* 
ties  are  not  less  joyous,  because  they  wear  a 
colouring  of  solemnity ;  it  is  one  more  season 
of  hope  snatched  from  fate,  inviting  the  mind 
to  bright  remembrance,  and  rich  in  the  honest 
assurances  of  affections  and  sympathy.  It 
passes,  however,  as  rapidly  as  its  predecessors, 
and  the  morrow  sees  the  youth  at  Westminster, 
pressing  a  wig  upon  aching  temples,  and  taking 
a  fearful  survey  of  the  awful  bench  where  the 
judges  sit,  and  the  more  awful  benches  crowd- 
ed with  competitors  who  have  set  out  with  as 
good  hopes,  who  have  been  encouraged  by  as 
enthusiastic  friends,  and  who  have  as  valid 
claims  to  success  as  he.  Now  then,  having 
allowed  him  to  enjoy  the  foretastes  of  prospe- 
rity, let  us  investigate  what  are  the  probabili- 
ties that  be  will  realize  them.  Are  they,  in 
any  degree,  proportioned  to  his  intellectual 
powers  and  accomplishments  1  Is  the  posses- 
sion of  some  share  of  the  highest  faculties  of 
the  mind,  which  has  given  him  confidence, 
really  in  his  favour  1  These  questions  we  will 
try  to  solve.  We  may,  perhaps,  explain  to  the 
misjudging  friends  of  some  promising  aspirant, 
who  has  not  attained  the  eminence  they  ex< 
pected,  why  their  prophecies  have  been  un- 
fulfilled.  They  think  that,  with  such  powers 
as  they  know  him  to  possess,  there  must  be 
some  fault  which  they  did  not  perceive ;  some 
want  of  industry,  or  perseverance ;  but  there 
was  probably  none ;  and  they  may  rather  seek 
for  the  cause  of  failure  in  the  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing which  won  their  sympathy,  or  in  the  genius 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  admire. 

Men  who  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  pro- 
fession are  liable  to  forget  how  peculiarly  it  is 
situated  in  relation  to  those  who  distribute  its 
business.  These  are  not  the  people  at  large ; 
not  even  the  factitious  assemblage  called  the 
public ;  not  scholars,  nor  readers,  nor  thinkers, 
nor  admiring  audiences,  nor  sages  of  the  law, 
but  simply  attomeyt.  In  this  class  of  men  are, 
of  course,  comprised  infinite  vaVleties  of  know- 
ledge and  of  worth ;  many  men  of  sound  learn- 
ing and  honourable  character;  many  who  are 
tolerably  honest  and  decorously  dull;  some 
who  are  acute  and  knavish;  and  more  who  are- 
knavish  without  being  acute.  Respectable  as 
is  the  station  of  attorneys,  they  are,  as  a  body, 
greatly  inferior  to  the  bar  in  education  and  en- 
dowments ;  and  yet  on  their  opinion,  without 
appeal,  the  fate  of  the  members  of  the  profes- 
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mon  depends.    It  can  scarcely  be  matter  of 
surprise  that  they  do  not  always  perceive,  as 
by  intuUion^  the  accurate  thinkingi  the  delicate 
satire,  the  playful  fancy,  or  the  lucid  eloquence, 
which  have  charmed  a  domestic  circle,  and 
obtained  the  applause  of  a  college,  even  if 
these  were  exactly  the  qualities  adapted  to 
their  purposes.    They  will  never,  indeed,  con- 
tinue to  retain  men  who  are  obviously  unequal 
to  their  duty ;  but  they  have  a  large  portion  of 
business  to  scatter,  which  numbers,  greatly 
differing  in  real  power,  can  do  equally  well ; 
and  some  junior  business,  which  hardly  re- 
quires any  talent  at  all.    In  some  cases,  there- 
fore, they  are  virtually  not  only  judges  but 
patrons,  who,  by  employing  young  men  early, 
give  them  not  merely  fees,  but  courage,  prac- 
tice, and  the  means  of  becoming  known  to 
others.     From    this    extraordinary   position 
arises  the  necessity  of  the  strictest  etiquette  in 
form,  and  the  nicest  honour  in  conduct,  which 
strangers  are  apt  to  ridicule,  but  which  alone 
can  prevent  the  bar  from  being  prostrated  at 
the  feel  of  an  inferior  class.    But  for  that  bar- 
rier of  rule  and  personal  behaviour,  solicitors 
would  be  enabled  to  assume  the  language  and 
manner  of  dictators ;  and  no  barrister  could 
retain  at  once  prosperity  and  self-respect,  ex- 
cept the  few,  whose  reputations  for  peculiar 
skill  are  so  well  established,  as  to  render  it  in- 
dispensable to  obtain  their  services.    It  is  no 
small  proof  of  the  spirit  and  intelligence  of 
the  profession,  as  a  body,  that  these  qualities 
are  able  to  preserve  them  in  a  station  of  ap- 
parent superiority  to  those  on  whom  they  vir- 
tually depend.    They  frequent  the  places  of 
business ;  they  follow  the  judges  from  town  to 
town,  and  appear  ready  to  undertake  any  side 
of  any  cause;  they  sit  to  be  looked  at,  and 
chosen,  day  aAer  day,  and  year  after  year ;  and 
yet  by  force  of  professional  honour  and  gentle- 
manly accomplishments,  and  by  these  alone, 
they  continue  to  be  respected  by  the  men  who 
are  to  decide  their  destiny.    But  no  rule  of  eti- 
quette, however  strict,  and  no  feelings  of  de- 
licacy, however  nice  and  generous,  can  pre- 
vent a  man,  who  has    connections   among 
attorneys,  from  possessing  a  great  advantage 
over  his  equals  who  have  none.    It  is  natural 
that  his  friends  should  think  highly  of  him,  and 
desire  to  assist  him,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to 
expect  that  he  should  disappoint  them  by  re- 
fusing their  briefs,  when  conscious  of  ability 
10  do  them  justice.    Hence  a  youth,  born  and 
educated  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  who  is 
&')le  to  struggle  to  the  bar,  has  often  a  far  bet- 
ter chance  of  speedy  success  than  a  gentle- 
man of  rank  and  family.    This  consideration 
may  lesson  the  wonder,  so  often  expressed,  at 
the  number  of  men  who  have  risen  to  eminence 
in  the  law  from  comparatively  humble  stations. 
Without  industry  and  talent,  they  could  have 
done  little;  but,  perhaps,  with  both  these  they 
might  have  done  less,  if  their  early  fame  had 
not  been  nurtured  by  those  to  whom  their  suc- 
cess was  a  favourite  object,  and  whose  zeal 
afforded  them  at  once  opportunity  and  stimulus 
which  to  more  elevated  adventurers  are  want- 
ing. 

Let  us  now  examine  a  little  the  kind  of  talent 
^\  which  fuccess  at  the  bar  will  most  probably 


be  obtained ;  as,  from  want  of  attention  totfait 
point  much  disappointment  frequently  springs. 
We  will  first  refer  to  the  lower  order  of  boa^ 
ness — that  by  which  a  young  man  nsaallj  h^ 
comes  known — and  then  take  a  glance  at  the 
Court  of  Nisi  Prius,  as  it  affords  aeope  to  the 
powers  of  leaders.  We  pass  oiver  at  present 
that  class  of  men  who  begin  to  practice  as  spe- 
cial pleaders,  and  after  acquiring  repotatioii, 
are  called  late  in  life  with  a  number  of  cheats 
who  have  learned  to  value  them  as  thcf  de> 
serve.  These  have  chosen  a  safe  and  hononr- 
able  course;  but  the  general  reader  woold find 
little  to  excite  his  interest  in  a  view  of  their 
silent  and  laborious  progress.  We  speak  ruber 
of  the  business  of  Criminal  Courts  and  of  8^ 
sions,  in  which  young  men  generally  make 
first  trial  of  their  powers,  and  of  the  more 
trivial  and  showy  order  of  causes  whieh  it 
may  sometimes  be  their  good  or  ill  lortaae  id 
lead. 

In  this  description  of  business,  it  most  be 
obvious  to  every  one  that  there  is  noseope  ibr 
the  higher  powers  and  more  elegant  aecom- 
plishments  of  the  mind.  But  it  is  not  so  ob- 
vious, though  not  less  true,  that  these  are  often 
encumbrances  in  the  way  of  the  advocate. 
This  will  appear,  if  we  glance  at  the  kind  of 
work  he  has  to  perform,  the  jury  whom  he  is 
to  influence,  or  the  audience  by  wfann  he  is 
surrounded.  Even  if  the  successful  peifonn- 
ance  of  his  duty,  without  regard  to  appear- 
ances, be  his  only  aim,  he  will  oika'  find  it 
necessary  to  do  something  more  painfol  thaa 
merely  to  lay  aside  his  most  refined  tastes.  To 
succeed  with  the  jury,  he  must  rectify  his  qd* 
dff rstanding  to  the  level  of  theirs ;  to  succeed 
with  the  audience,  he  must  necessarily  go  still 
lower;  because,  although  there  are  great  com- 
mon themes  on  which  an  advocate  may  raise 
almost  any  assembly  to  his  own  level,  aad 
there  are  occasions  in  which  he  may  touch  oa 
universal  sjrmpathies,  these  rarely,  if  ever, 
arise  in  the  beginning  of  his  professional  life. 
On  those  whom  he  has  to  impress,  the  fine  al- 
lusion, the  happy  conceit,  the  graceful  sophis* 
try,  which  will  naturally  occur  to  his  miad, 
would  be  worse  than  lost  Bat  though  he  may 
abstain  from  these,  how  is  he  to  find,  on  the 
inspiration  of  the  instant,  the  matter  which 
ought  to  supply  their  place  t  Can  he,  aecns- 
tomed  to  enjoy  the  most  felicitous  turns  of  ex- 
pression, the  airiest  wit,  the  keenest  satire» 
think  in  a  moment  of  a  joke  sufficiently  broad 
and  stale  to  set  the  jury  box  and  the  ^kries 
in  a  roar?  Has  he  an  instinctive  sense  of 
what  they  will  admire  1  If  nor,  he  is  witmf  to 
wonder  that  he  makes  less  impression  £aB 
others,  who  may  be  better  able  to  sacrifice  the 
refinements  which  he  prizes,  and  ought  not  to 
grudge  them  the  success  which  fairiy  aad  a^ 
turally  follows  their  exertions. 

The  chief  duties  of  a  junior  are  to  examiae 
witnesses ;  to  raise  legal  objections ;  and,  in 
smaller  cases,  to  address  juries.  We  vOl 
show  in  each  of  these  instances  bow  much  a 
man  of  accurate  perceptions  and  fastidiett 
tastes  must  overcome  before  he  can  hope  for 
prosperity. 

The  examination  of  witnesses,  in  tkkf,  gei^ 
rally  requires  little  more  than  a  clear  vtuec^a 
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tolerable  degree  of  self-pos^ssion,  a  superficial 
tfcowledge  of  the  law  of  evidence,  and  an  ac* 
qnaintance  wilh  the  matter  to  which  the  wit* 
nesses  are  expected  to  speak.    There  are  cri- 
tical cases,  it  is  tme,  in  which  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  duties  which  an  advocate  can 
perform,  and  requires  all  the  dexterity  and 
address  of  which  he  is  master.    But  the  more 
popular  work,  and  that  which  most  dazzles  by- 
standers, i^  croM'€xanunaiionf  to  which  some  men 
attribute  the  talismanic  property  of  bringing 
falsehood  out  of  truth.    In  most  cases,  before 
an  intelligent  jury  it  is  mere  show.    When  it 
is  not  founded  on  materials  of  contradiction,  or 
directed  to  obtain  some  information  which  the 
witness  will  probably  give,  it  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  the  party  interrogated  has 
sworn  an  untruth,  which  he  may  be  induced 
to  vary.    But,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
the  contrary  is  the  fact,  and  therefore  the  usual 
consequence  of  speculative  cross-examining  is 
the  production  of  a  more  minute  and  distinct 
story  than  was  originally  told.  Still  a  jury  may 
be  puzzled ;  an  effect  may  be  produced ;  and  as, 
in  cases  of  felony,  an  advocate  is  not  permitted 
to  make  a  speech,  he  must  either  cross-examine 
or  do  nothing.*    Here  then,  taste,  feeling,  and 
judgment,  are  sometimes  no  trifling  hindrances. 
A  man  who  has  a  vivid  perception  of  the  true 
relation  of  things  cannot,  without  difficulty, 
force  himself  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
court  for  an  hour  with  questions  which  he 
feels  have  no  bearing  on  the  matter  substan- 
tially in  issue.   Even  when  he  might  confound 
the  transaction,  the  clearness  of  his  own  head 
will  scarcely  permit  him  to  do  the  business 
well.    He  finds  it  bard  to  apply  his  mind  to 
the  elaborate  scrutiny  of  a  labourer's  dinner  or 
dress,  the  soundness  of  his  sleep  or  the  slow- 
ness of  his  cottage  time-piece ;  and  he  hesitates 
to  place  himself  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  wit^ 
ness  who  comes  to  detail  them.  His  discretion 
may  sometimes  restrain  him  from  imitating  the 
popular  cross-examiners  of  the  day,  but  his  in- 
capacity will  prevent  him  still  oftener, until,  like 
thena,  he  has  become  thoroughly  habituated  to 
the   intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  court  in 
which  he  practises. 

In  starting  and  arguing  points  of  law,  a 
deep  knowledge  of  law,  and  a  faculty  of  clear 
and  cogent  reasoning,  might  seem  qualities  of 
the  highest  value.  At  ISfisi  Prius,  before  a 
Judge,  they  are  sOf  or  rather  would  be  if  the 
modern  course  of  transacting  business  left  a 
junior  any  opportunity  to  use  them.  But  they 
are  very  far  from  producing  unmingled  advan- 
tage before  inferior  tribunals.  As  the  bench 
is  not  often  filled  with  magistrates  profoundly 
learned,  futile  objections  are  almost  as  likely 
to  "succeed  as  good  ones,  and  sometimes  more 
»o,  because  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed 
bave  a  vague  notion  of  law  as  something  full 
of  mere  arbitrary  quiddities,  and  therefore 
likely  to  be  found  in  direct  opposition  to  com- 
mon sense.  Now,  a  man  who  is  himself  igno- 
-ant  of  a  science  is  obviously  better  fitted  to 
lit  the  fancies  of  the  respectable  gentlemen 
«rho  entertain  such  a  notion,  than  one  who 
ftioroughly  understands  its  rules.    The  first 

*  This  has  be«n  happily  altered  siace  the  pablication 
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will  raise  objections  where  the  last  would  be 
silent ;  or  will  defend  them  with  the  warmth 
of  honest  conviction,  where  the  lawyer  would 
introduce  them  with  hesitation  and  abandon 
them  without  a  struggle.  When  a  man  has 
nothing  really  to  say,  he  is  assisted  greatly  by 
confusion  of  language,  and  a  total  want  of  ar- 
rangement and  grammar.  Mere  stupidity,  ao* 
companied  by  a  certain  degree  of  fluency,  is 
no  inconsiderable  power.  It  enables  its  pos- 
sessor to  protract  the  contest  long  after  he  is 
beaten,  because  he  neither  understands  his  own 
case,  nor  the  arguments  by  which  he  has  been 
answered.  It  is  a  weapon  of  defence,  behind 
which  he  obtains  protection,  not  only  from  his 
adversaries,  but  from  the  judge.  If  the  learned 
person  who  presides,  wearied  out  with  endless 
irrelevancies,  should  attempt  to  stop  him,  he 
will  insist  on  his  privilege  to  be  dull,  and  ob- 
tain the  admiration  of  the  audience  by  bis 
firmness  in  supporting  the  rights  of  the  bar. 
In  these  points,  a  sensitive  and  acute  advocate 
has  no  chance  of  rivalling  him  in  the  estima*. 
tion  of  the  by-standers.  A  young  man  may, 
indeed,  display  correctness  of  thought,  depth 
of  research,  and  elegant  perspicuity  in  an  al^ 
gument  on  a  speciiU  case,  in  the  Couil  of 
King's  Bench;  but  few  will  hear  and  fewer 
listen  to  him ;  and  he  will  see  the  proceedings 
of  the  day  shortly  characterized  in  the  news- 
paper of  the  morrow  as  **  totally  destitute  of  pub* 
lie  interest,**  while  the  opposite  column  will  be 
filled  with  an  elaborate  report  of  a  case  of  as- 
sault at  Clerkenwell,  or  a  picturesque  account 
of  a  squabble  between  a  pawnbroker  and  an 
alderman ! 

To  address  a  jury,  even  in  cases  of  minor 
importance,  seems  at  first  to  require  talents 
and  requirements  of  a  superior  kind.  It  really 
requires  a  certain  degree  of  nerve,  a  readiness 
of  utterance,  and  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with 
the  ordinary  line  of  illustration  used  and  ap- 
proved on  similar  occasions.  A  power  of 
stating  facts,  indeed,  distinctly  and  concisely 
is  often  important  to  the  real  issue  of  the  cause ; 
but  it  is  not  one  which  the  audience  are  likely 
to  appreciate.  The  man  who  would  please 
them  best  should  omit  all  the  facts  of  his  case, 
and  luxuriate  in  the  commonplaces  which  he 
can  connect  with  it,  unless  he  is  able  to  em- 
bellish his  statement,  and  invest  the  circum- 
stances he  relates  with  adventitious  importance 
and  dignity.  An  advocate  of  accurate  percep- 
tions, accustomed  to  rate  things  acconiing  to 
their  true  value,  will  find  great  difficulty  in 
doing  either.  Most  of  the  subject  matter  of 
flourish,  which  is  quite  as  real  to  the  super- 
ficial orator  as  any  thing  in  the  world,  is 
thrown  far  back  from  his  habitual  thoughts, 
and  hardly  retains  a  place  among  the  lumber 
of  his  memory.  Grant  him  time  for  prepara- 
tion, and  a  disposition  to  do  violence  to  bis 
own  tastes,  in  order  to  acquire  popularity,  and 
he  may  approach  a  genuine  artist  in  the 
factitious ;  but,  after  all,  he  will  run  great  risk 
of  being  detected  as  a  pretender.  A  single 
touch  of  real  feeling,  a  single  piece  of  concise 
logical  reasoning,  will  ruin  the  efiect  of  the 
whole,  and  disturb  the  well-attuned  minds  of 
an  enlightened  jury.  Even  the  topict  which 
must  be  dilated  on  are  often  such  as  would 
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not  weigh  a  feather  with  an  intelligent  man, 
OHt  of  court,  and  still  oftener  give  occasion  to 
watery  amplifications  of  ideas,  which  may  he 
fairly  and  fully  expressed  in  a  few  words*  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  more  an  advocate's 
mind  is  furnished  with  topics  rather  than  with 
opinions  or  thoughts,  the  more  easy  will  he 
find  the  task  of  addressing  a  jnry.  A  sense 
of  truth  is  ever  in  his  way.  It  breaks  the  fine, 
flimsy,  gossamer  tissue  of  his  eloquence,  which, 
but  for  this  sturdy  obstacle,  might  hang  sus- 
pended on  slender  props  to  glitter  in  the  view 
of  fascin ated  j uries.  If  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  recognise  a  proportion  between  words  and 
things,  he  will,  with  difficulty,  screw  himself 
up  to  describe  a  petty  affray  in  the  style  of 
Gibbon,  though  to  his  client  the  battle  of  Holy- 
well-lane  may  seem  more  important  than  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  If  he  would  en- 
lapture  the  audience  when  intrusted  to  open  a 
criminal  case  of  importance,  he  should  begin 
with  the  first  murder;  pass  a  well-rounded 
,  eulogy  on  the  social  system;  quote  Blackstone, 
and  the  Precepts  of  Noah ;  and  dilate  on  crime, 
conscience,  and  the  trial  by  jnry;  before  he 
begins  to  state  the  particular  facts  which  he 
expects  to  prove.  He  disdains  to  do  this— or 
the  favourite  topics  never  occur  to  his  mind 
even  to  be  rejected;  and,  instead  of  winning 
the  admiration  of  a  county,  he  only  obtains  a 
conviction !  In  addition  to  an  inward  repug- 
nance to  solemn  fooling,  men  of  sterling  sense 
have  also  to  overcome  the  dread  of  the  criti- 
cism of  others  whose  opinion  they  value,  be- 
fore they  can  descend  to  the  blandishments  of 
popular  eloquence.  It  is  seldom,  therefore,  that 
a  young  barrister  can  employ  the  most  effica- 
cious mode  of  delighting  his  audience,  unless 
he  is  nearly  on  a  par  with  them,  and  thinks,  in 
honest  stupidity,  that  he  is  pouring  forth  pathos 
and  wisdom.  There  is,  indeed,  an  excessive 
proneness  to  adopt  the  tone  of  the  moment,  an 
easiness  of  temperament,  which  sometimes  may 
enable  him  to  make  a  display  in  a  trifling  mat- 
ter without  conscious  degradation ;  but  he  is 
ashamed  of  his  own  success  when  he  grows 
cool,  and  was  reduced  by  excessive  sympathy 
to  the  level  of  his  hearers  only  for  the  hour. 
Let  no  one,  therefore,  hastily  conclude  that  the 
failure  of  a  youth,  to  whom  early  opportunities 
are  given,  is  a  proof  of  essential  inferiority  to 
successful  rivals.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  he 
is  below  his  business ;  for  want  of  words  does 
not  necessarily  imply  plenitude  of  ideas,  nor 
is  abstinence  from  lofty  prosings  and  stale  jests 
conclusive  evidence  of  wit  and  knowledge; 
but  he  is  more  probably  superior  to  his  voca- 
tion^too  clear  in  his  own  perceptions  to  per- 
plex others ;  too  much  accustomed  to  think  to 
make  a  show  without  thought ;  and  too  deeply 
impressed  with  admiration  of  the  venerable 
and  the  afi*ecting  readily  to  apply  their  attri- 
butes to  the  miserable  facts  he  is  retained  to 
etnbellish. 

Let  us  now  take  a  glance  at  that  higher 
sphere  in  which  a  barrister  moves  when  he 
has  overcome  the  difficulties  of  his  profession, 
and  has  obtained  a  share  of  leading  business 
in  the  superior  courts.  Here  it  must  at  once 
be  conceded  that  considerable  powers  are  neces- 
sary, and  that  the  deficiencies  which  aided  the 


aspiring  junior  will  no  longer  pieraiL  Tk 
learning  and  authority  of  the  jodge,  and  Ik 
acuteness  of  established  rivals,  not  only  pi» 
vent  the  success  of  those  experiments,  whiek 
ignorance  only  can  hajnu-d,bat  geoenllf  stifle 
them  in  the  birth«  The  number  and  Tarietf  d 
causes,  and  the  bnsiness-like  manner  in  whiek 
they  are  conducted,  restrain  the  use  of  fioe 
spun  rhetoric  to  a  few  special  oeeasiou.  K 
man  who  would  keep  any  laige  portion  of 
general  practice  must  have  indnstry  and  mtt' 
tive  memory;  clearness  of  mind  eooogk  to 
state  facts  with  distincmess,  and  to  anaoje 
them  in  lucid  order ;  a  knowledge  of  lavstit 
cient  for  the  discovery  of  any  poiat  in  his  on 
favour,  and  for  the  supply  of  a  reidjensioi 
of  any  suggested  by  his  opponent;  ^k* 
ness  and  comprehension  of  intellect  to  see  iIk 
whole  case  on  both  sides  at  one  riev;  ud 
complete  selApossession  and  eooloess^vita 
which  all  other  capacities  will  be  oseifa 
These  are  essentials  for  Nisi  Prins  pncdcr; 
but  does  it  give  scope  to  no  higkerfacniiinl 
Is  there  nothing  in  human  intellect  wluck  nay 
be  allowed  to  adorn,  to  lighten,  and  toiaspiit 
the  dull  mass  of  facts  and  reasoaingsl  Was 
Erskine  no  more  than  a  distiact  aanator,  a 
tolerable  lawyer,  and  a  powerfnl  leasooer 
on  opposing  facts!  Can  no  higher  pnia 
be  given  to  Scarlett,  who  swajs  the  Coon 
of  King's  Bench  like  a  raonareh,  and  tn 
Brougham,*  whose  eloquence  sheds  ttm 
into  the  enemies  of  freedom  throngiioBt  tbe 
workl  1  We  will  answer  these  qoesiiou  v 
well  as  we  are  able. 

For  the  highest  powers  of  the  mind  vkica 
can  be  developed  in  eloquence  even  a  soperior 
court  rarely  aflbrds  room.  Some  btreasehbH 
their  absence  to  a  chilling  spirit  of  chtkisB 
in  the  legal  auditors ;  but  it  is  resllf  tunbiti- 
ble  to  the  want  of  fitness  in  the  sobjects,aad 
in  the  occasions.  The  noble  £iciiliy  cdoifr 
nation  may,  indeed,  sometimes  be  eioied  to 
produce  sublime  creations,  in  the  fenroorof  a 
speech,  as  justly  as  in  the  rage  orsonovofa 
tragedy ;  but  in  both  the  passion  amsteoko^ 
the  imagination,  not  the  imagination  create ue 
passion.  The  distinction  of  doqeence  fraa 
other  modes  of  prose  composition  is,  tbat  it  is 
primarily  inspired  by  passion,  and  that  it  is 
either  solely  addressed  to  the  feelingSi  ornnp 
the  understanding  through  the  medtan  of  ^ 
affections.  It  is  only  true  when  it  is  pnp<^' 
tioned  to  the  subject  out  of  which  it  ansest  be- 
cause otherwise  the  passion  is  but  fastisiieu 
and  belongs  to  the  mock  heroic  InitscoeM 
it  may  edge  the  most  subtle  reasonisgs,  I""*' 
the  keenest  satire,  and  excite  the  imagiu»* 
to  imbody  truth  in  living  images  of  graadeof 
and  beauty;  but  its  spring  and  instinct  av>( 
be  passion.  Nor  is  this  all;  it  most  not  obiJ 
be  proportioned  to  the  feeling  in  its  aatbcrt 
mind,  but  to  the  feeling  and  intellect  of  i^ 
to  whom  it  is  addressed.  A  man  of  aideK 
temperament  may  work  himself  into  a  s^ 
of  excitation  by  contemplating  things  v)u» 
are  remote  and  visionary;  he  nay  l^*'^  * 
take  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  object  « 
his  own  solitary  musings ;  hot  if  hebhifsi'' 
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fonrt  the  passionate  dreams  of  his  study,  he 
will  invite  scorn  and  make  (ailare  certain. 
Not  only  is  there  rarely  a  subject  which  can 
worthily  enkindle  snch  passion  as  may  excite 
imagination,  but  still  more  rarely  an  audience 
who  can  justify  it  by  receiving  it  into  their 
hearts.  On  some  few  occasions,  as  of  great 
political  trials,  a  burning  indignation  can  be 
felt  and  reflected ;  the  thoughts  which  the  jury 
themselves  swell  with  may  be  imaged  in 
shapes  of  fire;  and  the  orator  may,  while 
clothing  mighty  principles  in  noble  yet  famt* 
liar  shapes,  by  a  felicitous  compromise,  bring 
grandeur  and  beauty  half  way  to  the  audience, 
and  raise  the  audience  to  a  station  where  they 
can  feel  their  influence.  But  he  must  take  care 
that  he  does  not  deceive  himself  by  his  own 
emotions ;  and  mistake  the  inspiration  of  the 
study  for  that  of  the  court  He  is  safe  only 
while  he  is  impelled  by  the  feeling  of  those 
whom  he  addresses,  and  while  he  keeps  fully 
within  their  view.  In  ordinary  causes,  imagi- 
nation would  not  only  be  out  of  place,  but  it 
cannot  enter;  because  its  own  essence  is 
truth,  and  because  it  never  has  part  in  genuine 
eloquence  unless  inspired  by  adequate  emo- 
tion. The  flowers  of  oratory  which  are  with- 
held by  fear  of  contempt,  or  regarded  as  mere 
ornaments  if  produced,  are  not  those  which 
grow  out  of  the  subject,  and  are  streaked  and 
coloured  by  the  feeling  of  the  time ;  but  gaudy 
exotics,  leisurely  gathered  and  stuck  in  out  of 
season,  and  destitute  of  root.  These  fiintasti* 
cal  decorations  do  not  prove  the  existence  of 
fervour  or  of  imagination,  but  the  want  of  both ; 
and  it  is  well  if  &ey  are  kept  back  by  the  good 
sense  of  the  speaker,  or  his  reasonable  fears. 
But  while  a  man,  endowed  with  high  faculties, 
cautiously  abstains  from  displaying  them  on 
inadequate  occasions,  he  wiU  find  them  too 
often  an  impediment  and  a  burden.  He  is  in 
danger  of  timidity  from  a  consciousness  of 
power  yet  unascertained  even  by  himself^  and 
from  an  apprehension  lest  he  should  profane 
bis  long-cherished  thoughts  by  a  needless  ex- 
posure. He  is  liable  to  be  posed  by  the  re- 
currence of  some  delicate  association  which 
he  feels  will  not  be  understood,  and  modestly 
hesitates  on  the  verge  of  the  profound.  He  is, 
therefore,  less  fitted  for  ordinary  business  than 
another  who  can  survey  his  own  mental  re- 
sources at  a  glance,  as  a  well-ordered  armoury, 
and  select,  without  hesitation,  the  weapon  best 
adapted  for  the  struggle. 

Pathos,  much  oftener  than  imagination,  falls 
vithin  the  province  of  the  advocate.  But  the 
art  of  exciting  pity  holds  no  elevated  rank  in 
the  scale  of  intellectual  power.  As  employed 
at  the  bar  in  actions  for  adultery, seduction,  and 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  ostensibly  as  a 
means  of  eflecting  a  transfer  of  money  from 
the  purse  of  the  culprit  to  that  of  the  sufierer, 
it  sinks  yet  lower  than  its  natural  place,  and 
robs  the  sorrows  on  which  it  expatiates  of  all 
their  dignity.  The  first  of  these  actions  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  English  character;  for  the 
plamtifi*,  who  asks  for  money,  has  sustained 
no  pecuniary  loss ;  and  what  money  does  ht 
deserve  who  seeks  it  as  a  compensation  for 
domestic  comfort,  at  the  price  of  exposing  to  the 
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wife's  crime  and  of  his  own  disgrace  1  In  the 
other  cases,  where  the  party  has  been  injured, 
not  only  in  feeling,  but  in  property  or  proper- 
ty's value,  it  is  right  that  redress  should  be. 
given ;  and  that  redress,  even  when  sought  in 
the  form  of  damages,  may  be  demanded  in  a 
tone  of  eloquent  reprobation  of  villany;  bu: 
the  moment  the  advocate  recounts  the  miseries 
of  his  client,  in  order  to  show  how  much  mo« 
ney  ought  to  be  awarded,  his  task  is  degrading 
and  irksome.  He  speaks  of  modesty  destroyed^ 
of  love  turned  to  bitterness,  of  youth  blasted  in 
its  prime,  and  of  age  brought  down  by  sorrow 
to  the  grave;  and  he  asks  for  money/  He 
hawks  the  wrongs  of  the  inmost  spirit,  **  as 
beggars  do  their  sores,"  and  unveils  the  sacred 
agonies  of  the  heart,  that  the  jury  may  estimate 
the  value  of  their  palpitations !  It  is  in  vain 
that  he  urges  the  specious  plea,  that  no  money 
can  compensate  the  sufi'erer,  to  sustain  the  in« 
ference  that  the  jury  must  give  the  whole  sum 
laid  in  the  declaration ;  for  the  inference  does 
not  follow.  Money  will  not  compensate,  not 
because  it  is  insnflleient  in  degree  but  in  kind ; 
and,  therefore,  the  consequence  is— not  thai 
great  damages  should  be  given,  but  that  none 
should  be  claimed.  When  once  money  is  con* 
nected  with  the  idea  of  mental  grie^  by  the 
advocate  who  represents  the  sufierer,  all  re- 
spect for  both  is  gone.  Subjects,  therefore, 
of  this  kind  are  never  susceptible  in  a  court 
of  law  of  the  truest  pathetic;  and  the  topics 
to  which  they  give  occasion  are  somewhat 
musty. 

If,  however,  the  highest  powers  of  the  mind 
are  rarely  brought  into  action  in  a  Court  of 
Nisi  Prius,  its  more  ordinary  faculties  are  re- 
quired in  full  perfection,  and  readiness  for  use. 
To  an  uninitiated  spectator,  the  course  of  a 
leader  in  considerable  business  seems  little 
less  than  a  miracle.  He  opens  bis  brief  with 
apparent  unconcern ;  states  complicated  facts 
and  dates  with  marvellous  accuracy ;  conducts 
his  cause  with  zeal  and  caution  through  all  its 
dangers;  replies  on  the  instant,  dexterously 
placing  the  adverse  features  of  each  side  in 
the  most  favourable  position  for  his  client; 
and,  having  won  or  lost  the  verdict  for  which 
he  has  struggled,  as  if  his  fortune  depended 
on  the  issue,  dismisses  it  from  his  mind  like 
one  of  the  spectators.  The  next  cause  is 
called  on;  the  jury  are  sworn;  he  unfolds 
another  brief  and  another  tale,  and  is  instantly 
inspired  with  a  new  zeal,  and  possessed  by  a 
new  set  of  feelings;  and  so  he  goes  on  till  the 
court  rises,  finding  time  in  the  intervals  of 
actual  exertion  to  read  the  newspaper,  and 
talk  over  all  the  scandal  of  the  day !  This  is 
curious  work;  it  obviously  requires  all  the 
powers  to  which  we  have  referred  as  essen- 
tial,  and  the  complete  absorption  of  the  mind 
in  each  successive  ease.  Besides  these,  there 
are  two  qualities  essential  to  splendid  success 
— a  pliable  temperament,  and  that  compound 
quality,  or  result  of  several  qualities,  called 
tod,  in  the  management  of  a  cause. 

To  the  first  of  these  we  have  already  alluded, 
in  its  excessive  degree,  as  supplying  a  young 
barrister  with  the  capability  of  making  a  dis- 
play on  trivial  occasions ;  but,  when  chastened 
by  time,  it  is  a  most  important  means  of  sue* 
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cess  in  the  higher  departments  of  the  profes- 
sion. An  advocate  should  not  only  throw  his 
mind  into  the  cause,  but  his  heart  also.  It  is 
not  enough  that  the  ingenuity  is  engaged  to 
elicit  strength,  or  conceal  weakness,  unless 
the  sympathies  are  fairly  enlisted  on  the  same 
aide.  To  men  of  lofty  habits  of  thinking,  or 
of  cold  constitution,  this  is  impossible,  unless 
the  case  is  of  intrinsic  magnitude,  or  the  client 
has  been  wise  enough  to  supply  an  artificial 
stimulus  in  the  endorsement  on  the  bne£ 
Such  men,  therefore,  are  only  excellent  in  pe- 
culiar cases,  where  their  sluggish  natures  are 
quickened,  and  their  pride  gratified  or  disarmed 
by  a  high  issue,  or  a  splendid  fee.  Persons, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  are  prevented  fVom 
saying  **  no,"  not  by  cowardice,  but  by  sym- 
pathy ;  whose  hearts  open  to  all  who  happen 
to  faie  their  companions;  whose  prejudices 
vanish  with  a  cordial  grasp  of  the  band,  or 
melt  before  a  word  of  judicious  flattery ;  who 
have  a  spare  fund  of  warmth  and  kindness  to 
bestow  OB  whoever  seeks  it ;  and  who,  ener- 
getic in  action,  are  wavering  in  opinion,  and 
infirm  of  purpose — will  be  delighted  advocates, 
if  they  happen  also  to  possess  industry  and 
nerve.  The  statement  in  their  brief  is  enough 
to  convert  them  into  partisans,  ready  to  triumph 
in  the  cause,  if  it  is  good,  and  to  cling  to  it,  if 
it  is  hopeless,  as  to  a  friend  in  misfortune.  By 
this  instinct  of  sociality,  they  are  enabled  not 
only  to  throw  life  into  its  details,  and  energy 
into  its  struggles,  but  to  create  for  themselves 
a  personal  interest  with  the  jury,  which  they 
turn  to  the  advantage  of  their  clients.  It  has 
often  been  alleged  that  the  practice  of  the  law 
prepares  men  to  abandon  their  principles  in 
the  hour  of  temptation ;  but  it  will  often  ap- 
pear, on  an  attentive  survey  of  their  character, 
that  the  extent  of  their  practice  was  the  efifect 
rather  than  the  cause  of  their  inconstancy. 
They  are  not  unstable  because  they  were  suc- 
cessful barristers,  but  became  successful  bai^ 
listers  by  virtue  of  the  very  qualities  which 
render  them  unstable.  They  do  not  yield  on 
a  base  calculation  of  honour  or  gain,  but  be- 
cause they  cannot  resist  a  decisive  compliment 
paid  to  their  talents  by  the  advisers  of  the 
crown.  They  are  undone  by  the  very  trick  of 
sympathy  which  has  often  moulded  them  to 
the  purposes  of  their  clients,  and  swayed  juries 
10  their  pleasure. 

But  the  great  power  of  a  Nisi  Prius  advo- 
cate consists  of  tad  in  the  management  of  a 
cause.  Of  this  a  by-stander  sees  but  little ;  if 
the  art  be  consummate,  nothing;  and  he  is, 
with  difiiculty,  made  to  comprehend  its  full 
value.  He  hears  the  cause  tried  fairly  out; 
observes  perhaps  witnesses  on  both  sides  ex- 
amined ;  and  thinking  the  whole  merits  have 
been  n^essarily  disclosed,  he  sees  no  room 
for  peculiar  skill,  except  in  the  choice  of  topics 
to  address  to  the  jury.  But  a  trial  is  not  a 
hearing  of  all  the  matters  capable  of  discovery 
which  are  relevant  to  the  issue,  or  which 
would  assist  an  impartial  mind  in  forming  a 
just  decision.  It  is  an  artificial  mode  of  de- 
termination, bounded  by  narrow  limits,  go- 
verned by  artificial  rules,  and  allowing  each 
|>arty  to  present  to  the  court  as  much  or  as 
little  of  his  own  case  as  he  pleases.    A  leader. 


then,  has  often,  on  the  instant,  to  select  oot  of 
a  variety  of  matters,  precisely  those  which  viK 
make  the  best  show,  and  be  least  exposed  ic 
observation  and  answer;  to  estiaaie  the pr> 
bable  ease  which  lies  hid  in  his  sdvemn't 
brief,  and  prepare  his  own  to  elode  its  force 
to  decide  between  the  advantige  of  prodiicia« 
a  witness  and  the  danger  of  exposiBg  hio ;  or, 
if  he  represents  the  defendant,  to  appljr  eri- 
dence  to  a  case  new  in  many  of  its  aspects,  cr 
take  the  grave  responsibility  of  offering  boo& 
Besides  the  opportunity  which  the  forms  aad 
mode  of  trial  give  to  the  exercise  of  skill,  tk 
laws  of  evidence  afiford  still  greater  ptirfci 
ingenuity,  and  ground  for  eautton.  Sbne  cf 
these  are  founded  on  principle ;  some  ob  mere 
precedent;  some  caprice ;  some  on  a  desire  to 
swell  the  revenue;  and  all  serve  to  perplti 
the  game  of  Nisi  Prius,  and  give  adrantagts 
to  its  masters.  The  power  which  they  tA 
among  its  intricacies  is  really  admirable,  ted 
may  almost  be  considered  as  a  lower  order  of 
genius.  Its  efiTorts  must  be  immediate;  for  the 
exigency  presses,  and  the  lawyer,  like  tk« 
woman,  **  who  deliberates  is  lost"  He  eaaaot 
stop  to  recollect  a  precedent,  or  to  estinate  all 
the  consequences  of  a  single  step;  Tethed^ 
oides  boldly  and  justly.  His  tad  is,  ia  tratk. 
the  result  of  a  great  number  of  impressioGs, 
of  which  he  is  now  unconscious,  which  pm 
him  a  kind  of  intuitive  power  to  arrive  atoace 
at  the  right  conclusion.  Its  effects  do  notaalR 
a  show  in  the  newspapers :  but  thef  are  nrj 
eloquent  in  the  sheriflf's  office,  and  in  the  rolls 
of  the  court 

Besides  exerting  these  qualities,  a  \nki 
may  render  his  statements  not  only  peispieo- 
ous  but  elegant ;  relieve  ^e  dulness  of  a  caox 
by  wit  not  too  subtle ;  and  sometimes  eaUrea 
the  court  by  a  momentary  play  of  faoej.  To 
describe  Mr.  Erskine,  when  at  the  bar,  is  ^ 
ascertain  the  highest  intellectual  emtoeoce  t} 
which  a  barrister,  under  the  most  faroorable 
circumstances,  may  safely  aspire.  He  had  k 
imaginative  power,  no  originality  of  thoa^ 
no  great  comprehension  of  tntellMt.toeBcoB' 
her  his  progress.  Inimitable  as  pleadiags,  bis 
corrected  speeches  supply  nothing  which,  tikea 
apart  from  its  context  and  the  occasioa.  is 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  memory.  Their  b»i 
brilliant  passages  are  but  commonplaces  ei* 
quisitely  wrought,  and  curiously  adapted  to 
his  design.  Had  his  mind  been  prefoantviib 
greater  things,  teeming  with  beautifol  ms^^ 
or  endued  with  deep  wisdom,  he  wuald  hire 
been  less  fitted  to  shed  lustre  on  the  ordiazrr 
feelings  and  transactions  of  life.  If  be  hsd 
been  able  to  answer  Pitt  without  ftiBtios,<ff 
to  support  Fox  without  sinking  into  iosisaiih 
cance,  he  would  not  have  been  the  delight  c: 
special  juries,  and  the  glory  of  the  Coart  o: 
King's  Bench.  For  that  sphers,  his  powers, 
his  acquisitions,  and  his  temperament  vei* 
exactly  framed.  He  brought  uto  it,  indeed, 
accomplishments  never  displayed  there  beibit 
in  equal  perfection — glancing  wit, rich  ^^^"^^ 
infinite  grace  of  aettouv  singular  felieiif  of 
language,  and  a  memory  elegantly  stored,  yet 
not  crowded  with  subjects  of  classieal  aadiai' 
ciful  illustration.  Above  his  audienee,hevas 
not  beyond  their  sight,  and  he  possessed  rai« 
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JkciUties  of  raising  them  to  his  own  level.  In 
this  purpose  he  was  aided  by  his  connection 
with  a  noble  family,  by  a  musical  voice,  and 
by  an  eloquent  eye,  which  enticed  men  to  for- 
give, and  even  to  admire  his  natural  polish 
and  refined  allusions.  But  his  moral  qualities 
tended  even  more  to  win  Uiem.  Who  could 
resist  a  disposition  overflowing  with  kindness, 
animal  spirits  as  elastic  as  those  of  a  school- 
boy, and  a  love  of  gayety  and  pleasure  which 
shone  out  amidst  the  most  anxious  labours  1 
His  very  weaknesses  became  instruments  of 
fascination.  His  egotism,  his  vanity,  his  per- 
sonal frailties,  were  all  genial,  and  gave  him 
an  irresistible  claim  to  sympathy.  His  warm- 
est colours  were  drawn,  not  from  the  fancy, 
but  the  affections.  If  he  touched  on  the  ro- 
mantic, it  was  on  the  little  chapter  of  romance 
which  belongs  to  the  most  hnmed  and  feverish 
life.  The  unlettered  clown,  and  the  assiduoos 
tradesman,  understood  him,  when  he  revived 
some  bright  recollection  of  childhood,  or 
brooght  back  on  the  heart  the  enjoyments  of 
old  friendship,  or  touched  the  chord  of  domes- 
tic love  and  sorrow.  He  wielded  with  skill 
and  power  the  weapons  which  precedent  sap- 
plied,  but  he  rarely  sought  for  others.  When 
he  defended  the  rights  of  the  subject,  it  was 
not  by  abstract  disquisition,  but  by  freshening 
up  anew  the  venerable  customs  and  immuni- 
ties which  he  found  sanctioned  by  courts  and 
parliaments,  and  infusing  into  them  new  en- 
ergy. He  entrenched  himself  within  the  forms 
of  pleading,  even  when  he  ventured  to  glance 
into  literature  and  history.  These  forms  he 
rendered  dignified  as  a  fence  against  oppres- 
sion, and  cast  on  them  sometimes  the  playful 
hues  of  his  fancy.  His  powers  were  not  only 
adapted  to  his  sphere,  but  directed  by  admi- 
rabie  discretion  and  taste.  In  small  causes  he 
was  never  betrayed  into  exaggeration,  but  con- 
trived to  give  an  interest  to  their  details,  and 
CO  conduct  them  at  once  with  dexterity  and 
grace.  His  jests  told  for  arguments ;  his  di- 
gressions only  threw  the  jury  off  their  guard, 
that  he  might  strike  a  decisive  blow ;  his  au- 
dacity was  always  wise.  His  firmness  was  no 
less  under  right  direction  than  his  weaknesses. 
He  withstood  the  bench,  and  rendered  ttie  bar 
immortal  service ;  not  so  much  by  the  courage 
of  the  resistance,  as  by  the  happy  selection  of 
its  time,  and  the  exact  propriety  of  its  manner. 
He  was,  in  short,  the  most  consummate  advo- 
cate of  whom  we  have  any  trace ;  he  left  his 
profession  higher  than  he  found  it ;  and  yet, 
beyond  its  pale,  he  was  only  an  incomparable 
companion,  a  lively  pamphleteer,  and  a  weak 
and  superficial  debater ! 

Mr.  Scarlett,  the  present  leader  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  has  less  brilliancy  than  his 
predecessor,  but  is  not  perhaps  essentially  in- 
ferior to  him  in  the  management  of  causes. 
He  studiously  disclaims  imagination;  he  rarely 
addresses  the  passions ;  but  he  now  and  then 
gives  indications  which  prove  that  he  has 
disciplined  a  mind  of  considerable  elegance 
and  strength  to  Nisi  Prius  uses.  In  the  fine 
tact  of  which  we  have  already  spoken— the  in- 
tuitive power  of  common  sense  sharpened 
within  a  peculiar  circle— he  has  no  superior, 
and  perhaps    no    equal.    He  never  betrays 


anxiety  in  the  crisis  of  a  cause,  but  instantly 
decides  among  complicated  difficulties,  and  is 
almost  always  right.  He  can  bridge  over  a 
nonsuit  with  insignificant  facts,  and  tread  upon 
the  gulf  steadily  but  warily  to  its  end.  What 
Johnson  said  of  Burke's  manner  of  treating  a 
subject  is  true  of  his  management  of  a  cause, 
**  he  winds  himself  into  it  like  a  great  serpent." 
He  does  not  take  a  single  view  of  it,  nor  de- 
sert it  when  it  begins  to  fail,  but  throws  him- 
self into  all  its  windings,  and  struggles  in  it 
while  it  has  life.  There  is  a  Incid  arrange- 
ment, and  sometimes  a  light  vein  of  pleasantry 
and  feeling  in  his  opening  speeches;  but  his 
greatest  vittMf  triumph  is  in  his  replies.  These 
do  not  consist  of  a  mere  series  of  ingenious 
remarks  on  conflicting  evidence ;  still  less  of  a 
tiresome  examination  of  the  testimony  of  each 
witness  singly ;  but  are  as  finely  arranged  on 
the  instant,  and  thrown  into  as  noble  and  de- 
cisive masses,  as  if  they  had  been  prepared  in 
the  study.  By  a  vigorous  grasp  of  thought,  he 
forms  a  plan  and  an  outline,  which  he  first  dis- 
tinctly marks,  and  then  proceeds  to  fill  up  with 
masterly  touches.  When  a  case  has  been 
spread  over  half  a  day,  and  apparently  shattered 
by  the  speech  and  witnesses  of  his  adversary, 
he  will  gather  it  up,  condense,  concentrate,  and 
render  it  conclusive.  He  imparts  a  weight 
and  solidity  to  all  that  he  touches.  Vague 
suspicions  become  certainties,  as  he  exhibits 
them ;  and  circumstances  light,  valueless,  and 
unconnected  till  then,  are  united  together,  and 
come  down  in  wedges  which  drive  conviction 
into  the  mind.  Of  this  extraordinary  power, 
his  reply  on  the  first  trial  o(  "  The  King  v. 
Collins,"  where  he  gained  the  verdict  against 
evidence  and  justicei  was  a  wonderful  speci- 
men. If  such  a  speech  is  not  an  effort  of  genius, 
it  is  so  much  more  complete  than  many  works 
which  have  a  portion  of  that  higher  faculty, 
that  we  almost  hesitate  to  place  it  below  them. 
Mr.  Scarlett,  in  the  debate  on  the  motion  rela* 
tive  to  the  Chancellor's  attack  on  Mr.  Aber- 
crombie,  showed  that  he  has  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  bend  his  mind  considerably  to  the  rou- 
tine of  his  practice.  He  was  then  surprised 
into  his  own  original  nature;  and  forgetting 
the  measured  compass  of  his  long  adopted 
voice  and  manner,  spoke  out  in  a  broad  north- 
ern dialect,  and  told  daring  truths  which  asto- 
nished the  house.  It  is  not  thus,  however,  that 
he  wins  verdicts  and  compels  the  court  to  grant 
**  rules  to  shoV  cause !" 

Mr.  Brougham  may,  at  first,  appear  to  form 
an  exception  to  |he  doctrines  we  have  endea 
voured  to  establish ;  but,  on  attentive  consi- 
deration, will  be  found  their  most  striking  ex 
ample.  True  it  is,  that  this  extraordinary  man, 
who,  without  high  birth,  splendid  fortune,  or 
aristocratic  connection,  has,  by  mere  intellec- 
tual power,  become  the  parliamentary  leader 
of  the  whigs  of  England,  is  at  last  beginning 
to  succeed  in  the  profession  he  has  conde- 
scended to  follow.  But,  stupendous  as  his 
abilities,  and  various  as  his  acquisitions  are, 
he  does  not  possess  that  one  presiding  faculty 
imagination,  which,  as  it  concentrates  all 
others,  chiefly  renders  them  unavailing  for  in 
ferior  uses.  Mr.  Brougham's  powers  are  not  thuh 
united  and  rendered  unwieldy  and  prodigious, 
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but  remain  apart,  and  neither  assist  nor  im- 
pede each  other.  The  same  speech,  indeed, 
may  give  scope  to  several  talents;  to  lucid 
narration,  to  brilliant  wit,  to  irresistible  rea- 
soning, and  even  to  heart-touching  pathos; 
but  these  will  be  fonnd  in  parcels,  not  blended 
and  interfused  in  one  superhuman  burst  of 
passionate  eloquence.  The  single  power  in 
which  he  excels  all  others  is  sarcasm,  and  his 
deepest  inspiration — Scorn.  Hence  he  can 
awaken  terror  and  shame  far  better  than  he 
can  melt,  agitate,  and  raise.  Animated  by 
this  blasting  spirit,  he  can  "bare  the  mean 
hearts"  which  "lurk  beneath"  a  hundred 
^  stars,"  and  smite  a  majority  of  lordly 
persecutors  into  the  dust !  His  power  is  all 
directed  to  the  practical  and  earthy.  It  is 
rather  that  of  a  giant  than  a  magician ;  of 
Briareus  than  of  Prospero.  He  can  do  a  hun- 
dred things  well,  and  almost  at  once ;  but  he 
cannot  do  the  one  highest  thing ;  he  cannot  by 
a  single  touch  reveal  the  hidden  treasures  of 
the  soul,  and  astonish  the  world  with  truth  and 
beauty  unknown  till  disclosed  at  his  bidding. 
Over  his  vast  domain  he  ranges  with  amazing 
activity,  and  is  a  different  man  in  each  pro- 
vince which  he  occupies.  He  is  not  one,  but 
Legion.  At  three  in  the  morning  he  will  make 
a  reply  in  parliament,  which  shall  blanch  the 
cheeks  and  appal  the  hearts  of  his  enemies; 
and  at  half-past  nine  he  will  be  found  in  his 
place  in  court,  working  out  a  case  in  which  a 
bill  of  five  pounds  is  disputed,  with  all  the 
plodding  care  of  the  most  laborious  junior. 
This  multiplicity  of  avocation,  aud  division  of 
talent,  suit  the«temper  of  his  constitution  and 
mind.  Not  only  does  he  accomplish  a  greater 
variety  of  purposes  than  any  other  man<— not 
only  does  he  give  anxious  attention  to  every 
petty  cause,  while  he  is  fighting  a  great  politi- 
cal battle,  and  weighing  the  relative  interests 
of  nations*— not  only  does  he  write  an  article 
for  the  Edinburgh  Review  while  contesting  a 
county,  and  prepare  complicated  arguments  on 
Scotch  appeals  by  way  of  rest  from  his  gene- 
rous endeavours  to  educate  a  people^but  he 
does  all  this  as  if  it  were  perfectly  natural  to 
him,  in  a  manner  so  unpretending  and  quiet, 
that  a  stranger  would  think  him  a  merry  gen- 
tleman, who  had  nothing  to  do  bnt  enjoy  him- 
self and  fascinate  others.  The  fire  which  bums 
in  the  tough  fibres  of  his  intellect  does  not 
qaicken  his  pulse,  or  kindle  his  blood  to  more 
than  a  genial  warmth.  He,  therefore,  is  one 
man  in  the  senate,  another  in  the  studjs  an- 
other in  a  committee  room,  and  another  in  a 
petty  cause ;  and  consequently  is  never  above 
»be  work  which  be  has  to  perform.    His  pow- 


ers are  all  as  distinct  and  as  ready  for  use  as 
those  of  the  most  accomplished  of  Old  Bailey 
practitioners.  His  most  remarkable  facoltj, 
taken  singly,  the  power  of  sarcasm,  can  be 
understood,  even  by  a  Lancaster  jury.  And 
yet,  though  worthy  to  rank  with  statesmen  be- 
fore whom  Erskine  sunk  into  iosignificaBce, 
and  though  following  his  profession  with  seil 
and  perseverence  ahnost  unequalled,  he  has 
hardly  been  able  to  conquer  the  impediraeot 
of  that  splendid  reputation,  which  to  aaj  oiker 
man  must  have  been  fatal ! 

These  great  examples  are  snfilcient  fat  oar 
purpose,  and  it  would  be  invidious  to  add 
more.  Without  particularizing  any,  we  may 
safely  affirm  that  if  the  majority  of  successfni 
advocates  are  not  men  of  genius,  they  are  men 
of  very  active  and  penetrating  intellect,  dis- 
ciplined by  the  peculiar  necessity  of  their  pny* 
fession  to  the  strictest  honour,  and  taught  br 
their  intimate  and  near  acquaintance  with  all 
the  casualties  of  human  life,  and  the  varitties 
of  human  nature,  indulgence  to  frailty  aid 
generosity  to  misfortune.  It  is  impossible  ta 
estimate  too  highly  the  value  of  such  a  body 
of  men,  aspiring,  charitable,  and  aciHe;  who, 
sprung  from  the  people,  naturally  sympiihiK 
with  their  interests ;  who,  being  pennitted  lo 
grasp  at  the  honours  of  the  state,  are  supplied 
with  high  motives  to  preserve  its  constiintioa; 
and  who,  if  not  very  eager  for  improving  the 
laws,  at  least  keep  unceasing  watch  over 
every  attempt  to  infringe  on  the  rights  ther 
sustain,  or  to  pervert  them  to  purposes  of  op- 
pression. If  they  are  too  prone  to  change  their 
party  as  they  rise,  they  seldom  do  so  Crom  base 
or  sordid  motives,  and  often  infuse  a  beecr 
spirit  into  those  whose  favours  they  consest 
to  receive. 

Let  no  one  of  those  who,  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  fine  talents,  has  failed  in  bis  profes- 
sion, abate  his  self-esteem,  or  repine  at  his 
fortune.  A  life  of  success,  though  a  life  of 
excitement,  is  also  a  life  of  constant  toilia 
which  the  pleasures  of  contemplation  aad  <^ 
society  are  sparingly  felt,  and  which  sone- 
times  tends  to  a  melancholy  close.  Besides, 
the  best  part  of  our  days  is  past  before  tbe 
struggle  begins.  Success  itself  has  aotbiag 
half  so  sweet  as  the  anticipations  of  boyish 
ambition  and  the  partial  love  by  which  ibey 
were  fostered.  A  barrister  can  scarcely  heft 
to  begin  a  career  of  anxious  prosperity  till 
after  thirty;  and  surely  he  who  has  attoiiid 
that  age,  after  a  youth  of  robust  study  sod 
manly  pleasure,  with  firm  friends,  and  as  i>* 
spotted  character,  has  no  right  to  compjoa  U 
the  world ! 
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Facilis  descensui  Avomi, 
Sed  reirocare  gradum,  saperasque  evadere  ad  aarea, 
Hie  labor,  hoc  opas  est  Vno. 

Til  the  deep  discoirery  of  the  subterranean  world,  a  shallow  part  would  satisfv  some  inquirers,  who,  if  iwo  Of 
tbree  yards  were  opened  beneatli  the  surface  would  not  care  to  rake  the  bowels  of  Potosi  and  regions  towards 
tiie  centre.  Six  Thouas  Bbowks. 


Mbh  have  always  attached  a  pecaliar  inte- 
rest to  that  region  of  the  earth  which  extends 
for  a  few  yards  beneath  its  sarface.  Below 
this  depth  the  iriiagin&tion,  delighting  to  busy 
itself  among  the  secrets  of  Time  and  Mortality, 
hath  rarely  cared  to  penetrate.  A  few  feet  of 
ground  may  suffice  for  tHe  repose  of  the  first 
dwellers  of  the  earth  until  its  frame  shall  grow 
old  and  perish.  The  little  coin,  silent  picture 
of  forgotten  battles,  lies  among  the  roots  of 
sbrubs  and  vegetables  for  centuries,  till  it  is 
turned  into  light  by  some  carefal  husbandman, 
who  ploughs  au  inch  deeper  than  his  fathers. 
The  dead  bones  which,  loosened  from  their 
urns,  gave  occasion  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne's 
noblest  essay,  '*  bad  outlasted  the  living  ones 
of  Methnsalem,  and  in  a  yard  under  ground, 
and  thin  walls  of  clay,  outworn  all  the  strong 
and  spacious  buildings  above  them,  and  quietly 
rested  under  the  drums  and  tramplings  of  three 
conquests.''  Superstition  chooses  the  subter- 
ranean space  which  borders  on  the  abodes  of 
the  living,  and  ranges  her  vaults  and  mysteri- 
OQs  caverns  near  to  the  scenes  of  revelry, 
passion,  and  joy ;  and  within  this  narrow  rind 
rest  the  mighty  products  of  glorious  vintages, 
the  stores  of  that  divine  juice  which,  partaking 
of  the  rarest  qualities  of  physical  and  intellec- 
tual nature,  blends  them  in  happier  union 
within  us.  Here,  in  this  hallowed  ground,  the 
germs  of  inspiration  and  the  memorials  of  de- 
cay lie  side  by  side,  and  Bacchus  holds  divided 
empire  with  the  King  of  Terrors. 

As  I  sat  indulging  this  serious  vein  of  re- 
flection, some  years  ago,  when  my  relish  of 
philosophy  and  port  was  young,  a  friend  called 
to  remind  me  that  we  had  agreed  to  dine  to- 
gether with  rather  more  luxury  than  usual. 
I  had  made  the  appointment  with  boyish  eager- 
ness, and  now  started  gladly  from  my  solitary 
reveries  to  keep  it.  The  friend  with  whom  I 
had  planned  our  holiday,  was  one  of  those  few 
persons  whom  you  may  challenge  to  a  convi- 
vial evening  with  a  mathematical  certainty  of 
enjoying  it; — which  is  the  rarest  quality  of 
friendship.  Many  who  are  equal  to  great  exi- 
geocies,  and  would  go  through  fire  and  water 
to  serve  you,  want  the  delicate  art  to  allay  the 
petty  irritations,  and  heighten  the  ordinary  en- 
jnymenis  of  life,  and  are  quite  unable  to  make 
themselves  agreeable  at  a  Ute-d-tile  dinner. 
Not  so  my  companion ;  who,  zealous,  prompt, 
and  consoling  in  all  seasons  of  trial,  had  good 
sense  for  every  little  difficulty,  and  a  happy 
homoar  for  every  social  moment;  at  all  times 
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a  belter  and  wiser  self.  Blest  with  good  but 
never  boisterous  spirits;  endowed  with  the 
rare  faculty  not  only  of  divining  one's  wishes, 
but  instantly  making  them  his  own ;  skilful 
in  sweetening  good  counsel  with  honest  flat- 
tery ;  able  to  bear  with  enthusiasm  in  which 
he  might  not  participate,  and  to  avoid  smiling 
at  the  follies  he  could  not  help  discerning; 
ever  ready  to  indulge  the  secret  wish  of  his 
guest  **  for  another  bottle,"  with  heart  enough 
to  drink  it  with  him,  and  head  enough  to  take 
care  of  him  when  it  was  gone,  he  was  (and  yet 
is)  the  pleasantest  of  advisers,  the  most  genial 
of  listeners,  and  the  quietest  of  lively  compa- 
nions. On  this  memorable  day  he  had,  with 
his  accustomed  forethought,  given  particular 
orders  for  our  entertainment,  and  I  hastened 
to  enjoy  it  with  him,  little  thinking  how  deep 
and  solemn  was  the  pleasure  which  awaited 
us.  • 

We  arrived  at  the Coffee  House  aboat 

six  on  a  bright  afternoon  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, and  fopnd  every  thing  ready  and  ex- 
cellent ;  and  the  turtle  magnificent  and  finely 
relieved  by  lime  pnnc*  effectually  iced;  grilled 
salmon  crisply  prepared  for  its  appropriate 
lemon  and  mustard ;  a  leg  of  Welch  mutton 
just  tasted  as  a  <<  sweet  remembrancer"  of  its 
heathy  and  hungry  hills;  woodcocks  with 
thighs  of  exquisite  delicacy  and  essence 
** deeply  interfused"  in  thick  soft  toast;  and 
mushrooms,  which  Nero  justly  called  *'the 
flesh  of  the  gods,"  simply  broiled  and  faintly 
sprinkled  with  Cayenne.*  Our  conversation 
was,  of  course,  confined  to  mutual  invitations 
and  expressive  criticisms  on  the  dishes;  the 
only  table-talk  which  men  of  sense  can  tole- 
rate. But  the  most  substantial  gratifications, 
in  this  world  at  least,  must  have  an  end ;  and 
the  last  mushroom  was  at  length  eaten.    Un- 

*This  trait  safficiently  accoants  for  the  flowers  whfeh 
were  seen  scattered  on  the  sepulchre  of  Nero,  when  th« 
popular  Indigiiation  raged  highest  against  his  memorj'* 
the  grateful  Roman  had  eaton  his  mushroom  under  im* 
perial  auspices.  Had  Lord  Byron  been  acquainted  with 
the  flavour  of  choice  mushrooms^  he  would  have  turned 
to  give  it  honour  due  after  the  following  stanza,  one  of 
the  noblest  in  that  work,  which^  with  all  its  faults  of 
waywardness  and  haste,  is  a  miracle  of  language,  p.*!- 
thos,  playfulness,  sublimity,  and  sense. 

When  Nero  perish'd  by  the  Justast  doom 
Which  ever  the  destroyer  yet  destroy'd, 
Amidst  the  roar  of  liberated  Rome, 
The  nations  free,  and  the  world  oveijoyM, 
Some  hand  unseen  strewed  flowers  upon  hia  tomb- 
Perhaps  the  weakness  of  a  heart  not  void 
Of  feeling  for  some  kindness  done  when  pois  or 
Had  left  the  wretch  one  uiicorrupled  hour! 
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Tortanately  for  the  repose  of  the  eveniog,  we 
were  haunted  by  the  recollection  of  some 
highly  flavoured  port,  and,  in  spite  of  strong 
evidence  of  identity  from  conspiring  waiters, 
sought  for  the  like  in  vain.  Bottle  alter  bottle 
was  produced  and  dismissed  as  "not  the  thing," 
till  our  generous  host,  somewhat  between  tibe- 
*al  hospitality  and  just  impatience,  smilingly 
oegged  us  to  accompany  him  into  the  cellar, 
inspect  the  whole  of  **  his  little  stock,"  and 
choose  for  ourselves !  We  took  him  at  his 
word ;  another  friend  of  riper  years  and  graver 
authority  joined  us ;  and  we  prepared  to  fol- 
low our  guide,  who  stood  ready  to  conduct  us 
to  the  banks  of  Lethe.  AH  the  preparations, 
like  those  which  preceded  similar  descents 
if  the  heroes  of  old,  bespoke  the  awfulness 
and  peril  of  the  journey.  Our  host  preceded 
us  with  his  massive  keys  to  perform  an  office 
collateral  to  that  of  St.  Peter ;  behind,  a  dingy 
imp  of  the  nether  regions  stood  with  glasses 
in  his  hands  and  a  prophetic  grin  ou  his  face ; 
and  each  of  us  was  armed  with  a  flaming  torch 
to  penetrate  the  gloom  which  now  stretched 
through  the  narrow  entrance  before  us. 

We  descended  the  broken  and  winding  stair- 
case with  cautious  steps,  and,  to  confess  the 
truth,  not  without  some  apprehension  for  our 
upward  journey,  yet  hoping  to  be  numbered 
among  that  select  class  of  Pluto's  visiters, 
**  quos  ardens  evexit  ad  oethera  virtus."  On  a 
sudden,  turning  a  segment  of  a  mighty  cask, 
we  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  vast  receptacle 
of  spirituous  riches.  The  roof  of  solid  and 
stoutly  compacted  brickwork,  low,  but  boldly 
arched,  looked  substantial  enough  to  defy  all 
attacks  of  the  natural  enemy,  water,  and  resist 
a  second  deluge.  From  each  side  ran  long 
galleries,  partially  shown  by  the  red  glare  of 
the  torches,  extending  one  way  far  beneath  the 
busy  trampling  of  the  (greatest  shopkeepers 
and  stock-jobbers  in  the  world;  and,  on  the 
other,  below  the  clamour  of  the  Old  Bailey 
Court  and  the  cells  of  its  victims.  What  a 
range !  Here  rest,  cooling  in  the  deep-delved 
cells,  the  concentrated  essences  of  sunny 
years !  In  this  archway  huge  casks  of  mighty 
wine  are  scattered  in  bounteous  confusion, 
like  the  heaped  jewels  and  gold  on  the  "  rich 
strond"  of  Spenser,  the  least  of  which  would 
lay  Sir  Walter's  Fleming  low !  Throughout 
that  long  succession  of  vaults,  thousands  of 
bottles,  *'in  avenues  disposed,"  lie  silently 
waiting  their  time  to  kindle  the  imagination, 
to  sharpen  the  wit,  to  open  the  soul,  and  to 
anchain  the  trembling  tongue.  There  may 
yovL  feel  the  true  grandeur  of  quiescent  power, 
and  walk  amidst  the  palpable  elements  of  mad- 
ness or  of  wisdom.  What  stores  of  sentiment 
in  that  butt  of  raciest  Sherxy !  What  a  fund 
of  pensive  thought!  What  suggestions  for 
delicious  remembrance !  What  **  aids  to  re- 
flection !"  (genuine  as  those  of  Coleridge)  in 
that  Hock  of  a  century  old.  What  sparkling 
fancies,  whirling  and  foaming,  from  a  stout 
body  of  thought  in  that  full  and  ripe  Cham- 
pagne !  What  mild  and  serene  philosophy  in 
that  Burgundy,  ready  to  shed  **  its  sunset  glow" 
un  society  and  nature!  This  pale  Brandy, 
softened  by  age,  is  the  true  "spirit"  which 
'disturbs  us  with  the  joy  of  elevated  thoughts." 


That  Hermitage,  stealing  gently  into  the  cham 
bers  of  the  brain,  shall  make  us  **  babble  of  greet 
fields;"  and  that  delicate  Claret,  innocentij 
bubbling  and  dancing  in  the  slender  glass,  !iball 
bring  its  own  vine-coloured  hills  more  vividly 
before  us  even  than  Mr.  8tanfield*s  pencil! 
There  from  a  time-changed  bottle,  tenderij 
drawn  from  a  crypt,  protected  by  huge  prime- 
val cobwebs,  you  may  taste  antiquity,  and 
feel  the  olden  time  on  your  pala^!  As  we 
sip  this  marvellous  Port,*  to  the  very  colour 
of  which  age  has  been  gentle,  methiioks  we 
have  broken  into  one  of  those  rich  vaults  ia 
which  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  chief  batler 
of  the  tomb,  finds  treasures  rarer  than  jewels 
**  Some,"  saith  he, "  discover  sepulchral  vessels 
containing  liquors  which  time  hath  incrassaled 
into  jellies.  For  besides  lacrymatories,  notable 
lamps,  with  oils  and  aromatic  liquors,  attended 
noble  ossuaries ;  and  some  yet  retaining  a 
vinosity  and  spirit  in  them,  which,  if  any  bats 
tasted,  they  have  far  exceeded  the  palates  of 
antiquity;— rliquors,  not  to  be  computed  bj 
years  of  annual  magistrates,  but  by  great  cos- 
junctions  and  the  fatal  periods  of  kingdoms. 
The  draughts  of  consulary  date  were  but  emde 
onto  these,  and  opimian  wine  but  in  the  must 
unto  them." 

We  passed  on  from  flavour  to  flavour  with 
our  proud  and  liberal  guide,  whose  comments 
added  zest  even  to  the  text  which  be  had  to 
dilate  on.  A  scent,  a  note  of  music,  a  voice 
long  unheard,  the  stirring  of  the  sommer 
breeze,  may  startle  us  with  the  sudden  revival 
of  long-forgotten  feelings  and  thoughts,  bat 
none  of  these  little  whisperers  to  the  heart  is 
so  potently  endowed  with  this  simple  spell  u 
the  various  flavours  of  Por:  to  one  wbo  has 
tried,  and,  in  various  moods  of  his  own  mind, 
relished  them  all.  This  full,  rough,  yet  fmiiy 
wine,  brings  back  that  first  season  of  London 
life,  when  topics  seemed  exhaustless  as  words 
and  coloured  with  rainbow  hues ;  when  Irish 
students,  fresh  from  Trinity  College,  DuMia, 
were  not  too  loud  or  familiar  to  be  bone; 
when  the  florid  fluency  of  others  was  only  tire- 
some as  it  interrupted  one's  own ;  when  the 
vast  Temple  Hall  was  not  too  large  or  too  cold 
for  sociality;  and  ambition,  dilating  in  the 
venerable  space,  shaped  dreams  of  enterprise, 
labour,  and  glory,  till  it  required  more  wine  la 
assuage  its  fervours.  This  taste  of  a  liquor, 
firm  yet  in  body,  though  tawny  with  yean, 
bears  with  it  to  the  heart  that  hour  when,  hav- 
ing returned  to  my  birth-place,  after  a  long  and 
eventful  absence,  and  having  been  eordially 
welcomed  by  my  hearty  friends,  I  slipped 
away  from  the  table,  and  hurried,  iik  the  ligiit 
of  a  brilliant  sunset,  to  the  gently  declining 
fields  and  richly  wooded  hedgerows  which  were 
the  favourite  haunt  of  my  serious  boyhood. 
The  swelling  hills  seemed  touched  with  ethe- 
real softness;  the  level  plain  was  invested 
**  with  purpureal  gleams ;"  every  wild  rose  and 
stirring  branch  was  eloquent  with  vivid  recol- 
lections :  a  thousand  hours  of  happy  thooghi- 

*01d  Port  wine  is  more  ancient  to  the  inMftaatioB 
than  any  odier,  though  in  fact  it  may  have  been  r 


fewer  years;  as  a  broken  Gothic  arch  has  more  of  the 
spirit  of  antiquity  about  it  than  a  Grecian  temple.  Pen 
reminds  us  or  the  obscure  middle  ages ;  bat  Hoclc,  VkM 
the  classical  mythology,  is  always  yovaig. 
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faloess  came  back  upon  the  heart;  and  the 
glorioas  clouds  which  fringed  the  western  ho- 
rizon looked  prophetic  of  golden  years  "  pre- 
destined to  descend  and  bless  mankind."  This 
soft,  highly-flavoured  Port,  in  every  drop  of 
which  you  seem  to  taste  an  aromatic  flower, 
revives    that  delicious  evening,  when,  after 
days  of  search  for  the  tale  of  Rosamond  Grey, 
of  which  I  had  indistinctly  heard,  I  returned 
from  an  obscure  circulating  library  with  my 
prize,  and  brought  out  a  long-cherished  bottle, 
given  me  two  years  before  as  a  curiosity,  by 
way  of  accompaniment  to  that  quintessence  of 
imaginative  romance.    How  did  I  enjoy,  with 
a  strange  delight,  its  scriptural  pathos,  like  a 
newly  discovered  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Ruth ; 
hang  enamoared  over  its  young  beauty,  love- 
lier for  the  antique  frame  of  language  in  which 
it  was  set;  and  long  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
author,  though  I  scarcely  dared  aspire  so  high, 
and  little  anticipated  those  hundreds  of  happy 
evenings  since  passed  in  his  society,  which 
now  crowd  on  me  in  rich  confusion ! — ^Thus 
is  it  that  these  subtlest  of  remembrancers  not 
only  revive  some  joyAil  season,  but  this  also 
"contains    a  glass  which   shows  us  many 
more,"  unlocking  the  choicest  stores  of  memo- 
ry, that  cellar  of  the  brain,  in  which  lie  the 
treasures  which  make  life  precious. 

But  see !  our  party  have  seated  themselves 
beneath  that  central  arch  to  enjoy  a  calmer 
pleasure  aAer  the  fatigues  of  their  travel.  They 
look  romantic  as  banditti  in  a  cave,  and  good- 
humoured  as  a  committee  of  aldermen.  A 
cask  which  has  done  good  service  in  its  day — 
the  sheU  of  the  evaporated  spirit — serves  for  a 
table,  round  which  they  sit  on  rude  but  ample 
benches.  The  torches  planted  in  the  ground 
cast  a  broad  light  over  the  scene,  making  the 
ruddy  wine  glisten,  and  seeming,  by  their  irre- 
gular flickering,  as  if  they  too  felt  the  influence 
of  the  spot.  My  friend,  usually  so  gentle  in 
his  convivialities,  has  actually  broken  forth 
into  a  song,  such  as  these  vaults  never  heard ; 
our  respected  senior  sits  trying  to  preserve 
bis  solemn  look,  but  unconsciously  smiling ; 
and  Mr.  B- — ^1,  the  founder  of  the  banquet,  is 
sedulously  doing  the  honours  with  only  in- 
lenaer  civility,  and  calling  out  for  fresh  store 


of  ham,  sandwiches,  and  broiled- mushroomsi 
to  enable  us  to  do  justice  to  the  liquid  delica* 
cies  before  us.  The  usual  order  of  wines  is 
disregarded;  no  afiected  climax, no  squeamish 
assortments  of  tastes  for  us  here;  we  despise 
all  rules,  and  yield  a  sentimental  indulgence  to 
the  aberrations  of  the  bottle.  ''Riches  fine- 
less"  are  piled  around  us ;  we  are  below  the 
laws  and  their  ministers;  and  just,  lo !  in  the 
farthest  glimmer  of  the  torches  lies  outstretched 
our  black  Mercury,  made  happy  by  our  leav- 
ings, and  seeming  to  rejoice  that  in  the  cellar, 
as  in  the  grave,  all  men  are  equal. 

How  the  soul  expands  from  this  narrow  ceL 
and  bids  defiance  to  the  massive  walls  !  What 
Elysian  scenes  begin  to  dawn  amidst  the  dark* 
ness !  Now  do  I  understand  the  glorious  tale 
of  Aladdin  and  the  subterranean  gardens.  It 
is  plain  that  the  visionary  boy  had  discovered 
just  such  a  cellar  as  this,  and  there  eagerly 
learned  to  gather  amaranthine  fruits,  and 
range  in  celestial  groves  till  the  Genius  of  the 
Ring,  who  has  sobered  many  a  youth,  took 
him  in  charge,  and  restored  him  to  common 
air.  Here  is  the  true  temple,  the  inner  shrine 
of  Bacchus.  Feebly  have  they  understood  the 
attributes  of  the  benignant  god,  who  have  re- 
presented him  as  delighting  in  a  garish  bower 
with  clustering  grapes ;  here  he  rejoices  to  sit, 
in  his  true  citadel,  amidst  his  mightier  trea- 
sures. Methinks  we  could  now,  in  prophetic 
mood,  trace  the  gay  histories  of  these  imbodied 
inspirations  among  those  who  shall  feel  them 
hereaAer ;  live  at  once  along  a  thousand  lines 
of  sympathy  and  thought  which  they  shall 
kindle;  reverse  the  melancl\oly  musing  of 
Hamlet,  and  trace  that  which  the  bunghole- 
stopper  confines  to  **  the  noble  dust  of  an  Alex- 
ander,"  which  it  shall  quicken  ;  and  peeping 
into  the  studies  of  our  brother  contributors, 
see  how  that  vintage  which  flushed  the  hills 
of  France  with  purple,  shall  mantle  afresh  in 
the  choice  articles  of  this  Maga2ine. 

But  it  is  time  to  stop,  or  my  readers  will 
suspect  me  of  a  more  recent  visit  to  the  cellar. 
They  will  be  mistaken.  One  such  descent  is 
enough  for  a  life ;  and  I  stand  too  much  i^ 
awe  of  the  Powers  of  the  Grave  to  Teotnre 
again  so  near  to  their  precincts. 
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ON  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  BRUNSWICK 

THEATRE  BY  FIRE. 


[New  Monthly  MAOAZiirs.] 


Wx  notice  this  lamentable  accident  in  our 
dramatic  record,  not  for  the  sake  of  inquiry 
into  its  causes,  or  of  multiplying  the  dismal 
associations  which  it  awakens,  but  for  the 
striking  manner  in  which  it  has  brought  out 
the  proper  virtues  of  players.  Actors  of  all 
ranks;  managers  of  all  interests;  the  retired 
and  the  active ;  the  successful  and  the  obscure ; 
the  refined  and  the  vulgar ;  from  Mrs.  8iddons 
down  to  the  scene-shifters  of  Sadler's  Wells, 
have  pressed  forward  to  afford  their  sympathy 
and  relief  to  the  living  sufferers.  The  pro- 
prietors of  the  patent  theatres,  who  were  just 
complaining  of 'the  infringements  on  their  pur- 
chased rights,  which  have  rendered  them 
almost  valueless,  at  once  forgot  the  meditated 
injury  to  themselves,  and  saw  nothing  but  the 
misery  of  their  comrades.  It  is  only  on  occa- 
sions such  as  these  that  the  charities  which 
are  nurtured  amidst  the  excitements  and  vi- 
cissitudes of  a  theatrical  life  are  exhibited,  so 
as  to  put  the  indiscriminate  condemnations  of 
the  crabbed  moralist  and  the  fanatic  to  shame. 
There  is  more  equality  in  the  distribution  of 
goodness  and  evil  than  either  of  these  classes 
imagine;  for  the  "respectable"  part  of  the 
community  are  powerful  and  permanent ;  and 
obtain,  perhaps,  something  more  than  justice 
for  the  negative  virtues.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
undervalue  these,  or  to  sympathize  with  any 
who  would  represent  the  ordinary  guards  and 
fences  of  morality  as  things  of  little  value; 
but  justice  is  due  to  all ;  and  justice,  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  is  scarcely  done  to  those  whose 
irregularities  and  whose  virtues  grow  together 
on  that  verge  of  ruin  and  despair  on  which 
they  stand  in  the  times  of  their  giddiest  eleva- 
tion. A  cold  observance  of  the  decencies  of 
life  excites  no  man's  envy  and  wounds  no 
man's  self-love;  and,  therefore,  it  is  allowed 
without  grudging;  while  the  dazzling  errors 
and  redeeming  nobleness  of  the  light-hearted 
and  the  generous  are  more  easily  abused  than 
copied.  To  detect  **  the  soul  of  goodness  in 
things  evil,"  is  not  to  confound  evil  with  good, 
or  to  weaken  the  laws  of  honour  and  con- 
science, but  to  give  to  them  a  finer  precision 
and  a  more  penetrating  vigour.  It  is  not  by 
distinguishing,  but  by  confounding,  that  perni- 
cious sentimentalists  pervert  the  understanding 
%nd  corrupt  the  affections.  They  lend  to  vice 
the  names  and  attributes  of  virtue ;  tack  toge- 
ther qualities  which  could  never  be  united  in 
nature;  and  thus,  in  order  to  produce  a  new 
and  startling  effect,  deprave  the  moral  sensibi- 
lity, and  relax  the  tone  of  manly  feeling.  But 
it  is  another  thing  to  hold  the  balance  fairly 
between  the  excellencies  and  the  frailties  of 
imperfect  men ;  to  trace  the  hints  and  indica- 
tions of  high  emotion  amidst  the  weaknesses 
of  our  nature,  to  consider  temptations  as  well 


as  transgressions,  and  to  estimate  not  oaly 
what  is  done  but  what  is  resisted.  We  can, 
indeed,  do  this  but  partially,  yet  we  shoald,  as 
far  as  possible,  dispose  ourselves  to  be  just  in 
our  moral  censures  ;  and  we  shall  find  in  those 
whom  we  call  "  good  for  nothing  people,"  more 
good  than  we  think  for.  Actors  are,  no  doubt, 
more  liable  to  deviate  from  the  ordinary  pro- 
prieties of  conduct,  than  merchants  oragrical- 
turists ;  it  is  their  business  to  give  pleasure  to 
others,  and,  therefore,  they  must  incline  to  the 
pleasurable ;  they  live  in  the  present,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  that,  as  their  tenure  is  more  preca- 
rious than  that  of  others,  they  take  less  thoagbt 
for  the  future.  But  if  they  have  less  of 
the  virtue  of  discretion,  they  have  also  less  of 
that  alloy  of  gross  selfishness  to  which  it  is 
allied;  they  have  much  of  the  compassioa 
which  they  help  to  diffuse ;  and  ludicroas  as 
their  vanities  sometimes  are,  they  give  waj  at 
once  on  the  touch  of  sympathy  for  nnmerited 
or  merited  sorrow.  Mr.  Kean  is  an  extreme 
instance,  perhaps,  both  of  imprudence  aod  ge- 
nerosity ;  and  accordingly  no  man  living  has 
been  treated  with  greater  injustice  by  a  mora! 
and  discerning  public.  Raised  in  a  momeDt 
from  obscurity  and  want  to  be  the  idol  of  the 
town  ;  courted,  caressed,  and  applauded  bj  the 
multitude,  praised  by  men  of  genius,  with  m\, 
beauty,  and  wit,  proud  to  be  enlisted  in  his 
train,  he  grew  giddy  and  fell,  and  was  hooted 
from  the  stage  with  brutal  indignities.  AQ 
knew  his  faults ;  but  how  few  were  capable  of 
understanding  his  virtues — his  princely  spirit, 
his  warm  and  cordial  friendship,  his  prooeoen 
to  forget  his  own  interests  in  those  of  others, 
his  magnanimity  and  his  kindness!  The 
"  respectable"  part  of  the  community  do  act 
engross  all  its  goodness,  although  they  tarn  it 
to  the  best  account  for  their  own  benefit.  Un- 
der the  shield  of  this  character,  they  sometimes 
do  things  which  the  vagabonds  they  sneer  at 
would  not,  and  could  not  achieve ;  and  such  is 
the  submission  of  mankind  to  custom,  that  ther 
retain  their  name  even  when  they  are  deteeied. 
An  attorney,  in  large  practice,  convicted  of  a 
fraud,  retains  the  addition  **  respectable"  till  be 
receives  judgment ;  the  announcement  of  toe 
failure  of  a  country  bank,  by  which  hundreds 
are  ruined,  styles  the  swindlers  **■  the  respecta- 
ble firm  ;"  and  a  most  respectable  member  cf 
the  religious  world  speculates  in  hops,  or  ia 
stock,  without  reproach,  and,  when  he  has  faikd 
for  thousands,  fraudulently  gambled  away, 
continues  to  hold  shilling  whist  in  pious  abtv 
mination.  We  have  been  led  to  this  train  of 
reflection  by  seeing  in  a  newspaper  the  speeeb 
of  a  most  respectable  Home  Missionary,  named 
Smith,  at  the  Mansion-house,  in  which  he 
exults  in  the  horrible  catastrophe  as  **ihe 
triumph  of  piety  in  London !"  and  this  peiso^ 
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DO  doQbt,  regards  the  accidental  mention  of  the 
name  of  the  Supreme  Being  on  the  stage  as 
blasphemy.  It  is  difficult  to  express  one  s  in- 
dignation at  such  a  spirit  and  such  language 
without  wounding  the  feelings  of  those  whose 
opinions  of  the  guilt  of  theatrical  enjoyments 
have  not  rendered  them  insensible  to  the  feelings 
of  others. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  something 
in  the  sudden  death  of  actors  which  shocks  us 
peculiarly  at  the  moment,  because  the  contrast 
between  life  and  death  seems  more  violent  in 
their  case  than  in  that  of  others.  We  connect 
them,  by  the  law  of  association,  with  our  own 
gayest  moments,  and  fancy  that  they  who  live 
to  please  must  lead  a  life  of  pleasure.  Alas  I 
the  truth  is  often  far  otherwise.  The  comedian 
droops  behind  the  scenes,  quite  cbapfallen ; 
the  tragic  hero  retires  from  his  stately  griefs  to 
brood  over  homely  and  familiar  sorrows, 
which  no  poetry  softens ;  the  triumphant  ac- 
tress, arrayed  in  purple  and  in  pall,  may  know 
the  pangs  of  despised  love,  or  anticipate  the 
coming  on  of  the  time  when  she  shall  be  pre- 
maturely old,  and  as  certainly  neglected.  The 
stage  is  a  grave  business  to  those  who  study  it 
even  successfully,  though  its  rewards  are  in- 
toxicating enough  to  turn  the  most  sober  brain. 
The  professors  in  misfortune-^especially  such 
a  misfortune  as  this — have  the  most  urgent 
claims  on  our  sympathy.  Should  wd  allow 
those  to  be  miserable  who  have  so  oAen  made 
us  and  thousands  happy  1  Should  we  shut  our 


j  hearts  against  those  who  have  touched  them  sc 
truly;  who  have  helped  to  lighten  the  weight 
of  existence ;  and  have  made  us  feel  our  kin- 
dred with  a  world  of  sorrow  and  of  tears  1  Theii 
art  has  the  most  sacred  right  to  the  protection 
of  humanity,  for  it  touches  it  most  nearly.  It 
makes  no  appeal  to  posterity ;  it  does  not  aim 
at  the  immortal,  in  contempt  of  our  perishable 
aims  and  regards ;  but  it  is  contented  to  live  in 
our  enjoyments,  and  to  die*  with  them.  Its 
triumphs  are  not  diffused  by  the  press,  nor  re« 
corded  *in  marble,  but  registered  on  the  red- 
leaved  tablets  of  the  heart,  satisfied  to  date  its 
fame  with  the  personal  existence  of  its  wit- 
nesses. It  forms  a  part  of  ourselves ;  beats  in 
the  quickest  pulses  of  our  youth,  and  supplies 
the  choicest  topics  of  our  garrulous  age.  It 
partakes  of  our  fragility,  nay  even  dies  before 
us,  and  leaves  its  monument  in  our  memories. 
Surely,  then,  it  becomes  us  *'  to  see  the  players 
well  bestowed,"  when  their  gayeties  are  sud- 
denly and  prematurely  eclipsed,  and  their  short 
ilutterings  of  vanity  stayed  before  their  time ; 
or  to  provide  for  those  who  depended  on  their 
exertions.  Of  all  people,  they  do  most  for  re- 
lations; they  hence  most  depend  on  them; 
and,  therefore,  their  case  both  deserves  and 
requires  our  most  active  sympathy.  The  call 
has  been,  in  this  instance,  powerfully  made, 
and  will,  we  hope,  be  answered  practically 
by  all  who  revere  the  genius,  and  love  the  pro- 
fession, and  partake  the  humanity  of  Shak* 
speare. 
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Wbbv  we  predicted,  last  month,  that  if  Co- 
veDt  Garden  theatre  should  be  opened  at  all,  it 
woald  derive  attraction  even  from  the  extreme 
depression  into  which  it  had  sunk,  we  had  no 
idea  of  the  m&nner  in  which  this  hope  would 
be  realized.    We  little  dreamed  that  the  cir- 
ca instances  which  had  threatened  to  render 
this    house    desolate,  would    inspire  female 
genias  to  spring  from  the  family  whose  ho- 
nours were  interwoven  with  its  destiny,  like 
an  infant  Minerva,  almost  perfect  at  birth,  to 
revive  its  fortunes  and  renew  its  glories.    In 
the  announcement  that,  on  the  opening  night. 
Miss  Fanny  Kemble,  known  to  be  a  young  lady 
of  high  literary  endowments,  though  educated 
without  the  slightest  view  to  the  stage  as  a 
profession,  would  present  herself  as  Juliet — 
that  her  mother,  who,  in  her  retirement,  had 
been   followed  by  the  grateful  recollections  of 
all  lovers  of  the  drama,  would  reappear,  in  the 
part  of  Lady  Capulet,  to  introduce  and  support 
her  ;   and  that  her  father  would  imbody,  for 
the  first  time,  that  delightful  creation  of  Shak- 
speare's  happiest  mood,  Mercutio^there  was 
abundant  interest  to  ensure  a  full,  respectable, 
and  excited  audience ;  but  no  general  expecta- 


tion had  gone  forth  of  the  splendid  event  which 
was  to  follow.  Even  in  our  youngest  days, 
we  never  shared  in  so  anxious  a  throb  of  ex- 
pectation as  that  which  awaited  the  several 
appearances  of  these  personages  on  the  stage. 
The  interest  was  almost  too  complicated  and 
intense  to  be  borne  with  pleasure ;  and  when 
Kemble  bounded  on  the  scene,  gayly  pointed  at 
Romeo,  as  if  he  had  cast  all  his  cares  and 
twenty  of  his  years  behind  him,  there  was 
a  grateful  relief  from  the  first  suspense,  that 
expressed  itself  in  the  heartiest  enthusiasm  we 
ever  witnessed.  Similar  testimonies  of  feel- 
ing greeted  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Kemble ;  but 
our  hearts  did  not  breathe  freely  till  the  fair 
debutant  herself  had  entered,  pale,  trembling 
but  resolved,  and  had  found  encouragement 
and  shelter  in  her  mother's  arms.  But  another 
and  a  happier  source  of  interest  was  soon 
opened ;  for  the  first  act  did  not  close  till  all 
fears  for  Miss  Kemble's  success  had  been  dis- 
pelled ;  the  looks  of  every  spectator  conveyed 
that  he  was  electrified  by  the  influence  of  new- 
tried  genius,  and  was  collecting  emotions,  in 
silence,  as  he  watched  its  development,  to 
swell  its  triumph  with  fresh  acclamations.  Fo* 
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our  own  part,  the  illasion  that  she  was  Shak- 
speare's  own  Juliet  came  so  speedily  upon  us, 
as  to  suspend  the  power  of  specific  criticism — 
so  delicious  was  the  fascination,  that  we  dis- 
liked even  the  remarks  of  by-standers  that  dis- 
turbed that  illusive  spell ;  and  though,  half  an 
hour  before,  we  had  blessed  the  applauding 
bursts  of  the  audience,  like  omens  of  propi- 
tious thunder,  we  were  now  half-impatient  of 
their  frequency  and  duration,  because  they  in- 
truded on  a  still  higher  pleasure,  and  because 
we  needed  no  assurance  that  Miss  Klemble's 
success  was  sealed. 

Feeling  that  the  occasion  formed  an  era  in 
our  recollections  of  the  theatre,  we  compared 
her,  in  our  imagination,  with  all  the  great  ac- 
tresses we  bad ;  and  it  is  singular,  though  we 
can  allege  nothing  like  personal  likeness,  that 
Mrs.  Jordan  was  the  one  whom  she  brought 
back,  in  the  first  instance,  to  our  memory.  We 
might  have  set  down  this  idea  as  purely  fanci- 
ful, if  we  had  not  learned  that  it  has  crossed 
the  minds  of  other  observers.  As  form  and 
features  seem  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
reminiscence,  we  attribute  it  to  the  exquisite 
naturalness  of  Miss  Kemble's  manner,  and  we 
cannot  help  connecting  it  with  an  anticipation 
that  she  will  one  day  be  as  pre-eminently 
the  comic  as  the  tragic  muse  of  our  stage. 

Her  traits  of  family  resemblance  struck  us 
most  powerfully  in  the  deeper  and  more  earn- 
est parts  of  her  tragic  performance.  On  one 
occasion,  when  her  face  only  was  revealed  by 
her  drapery,  its  intense  expression  brought 
Mrs.  Siddons  most  vividly  back  to  us.  Miss 
Kemble's  personal  qualifications  for  her  pro- 
fession are,  indeed,  such  as  we  might  expect 
from  one  so  parented  and  related.  Her  head 
is  nobly  formed  and  admirably  placed  on  iier 
shoulders — her  brow  is  expansive  and  shaded 
by  very  dark  hair — ^her  eyes  are  full  of  a  giAed 
soul,  and  her  features  are  significant  of  intel- 
lect to  a  very  extraordinary  degree.  Though 
scarcely  reaching  the  middle  height,  she  is 
finely  proportioned,  and  she  moves  with  such 
dignity  and  decision  that  it  is  only  on  recollec- 
tion we  discover  she  is  not  tall.  In  boldness 
and  dignity  of  action  she  unquestionably  ap- 
proaches more  nearly  to  Mrs.  Siddons  than  any 
actress  of  our  time  excepting  Pasta.  Her  voice, 
whilst  it  is  perfectly  feminine  in  its  tones,  is 
of  great  compass,  and  though,  perhaps,  not  yet 
entirely  within  her  command,  gives  proof  of 
being  able  to  express  the  sweetest  emotions 
without  monotony,  and  the  sternest  passions 
without  harshness.  She  seems  to  know  the 
stage  by  intuition,  *<  as  native  there  and  to  the 
manner  born,''  and  she  understands  even  now, 
by  what  magic  we  cannot  divine,  the  precise 
effect  she  will  produce  on  the  most  distant  spec- 
tators. She  treads  the  stage  as  if  she  had  been 
matured  by  the  study  and  practice  of  years. 
We  dreamed  for  a  while  of  being  able  to  ana- 
lyze her  acting,  and  to  fix  in  our  memory  the 
finest  moments  of  its  power  and  grace ;  but  her 
attitudes  glide  into  each  other  so  harmoniously 
that  we  at  last  gave  up  enumerating  how  oAen 
ihe  seemed  a  study  to  the  painter's  eye  and  a 
vision  to  the  poet's  heart 

At  the  first  sight.  Miss  Kemble's  counte- 
nance conveys  an  impression  of  extraordinary 


intellect,  and  the  manifestation  of  that  facility 
is  a  pervading  charm  of  her  acting.  It  givn 
her  courage,  it  gives  her  promptitade---tke 
power  of  seeing  what  is  to  be  done,  and  oi 
doing  it  without  faltering  or  hesitation,  te 
always  aims  at  the  highest  efiect,  and  almos* 
always  succeeds  in  realizing  her  finest  concep 
tions. 

The  Juliet  of  Shakspeare  is  young  andbeaa- 
tiful ;  but  no  mistake  can  be  greater  than  the 
idea  that  her  character  can  be  impersonated 
with  probability  by  a  merely  beautiful  yooDg 
woman.  Juliet  is  a  being  of  rich  imagination; 
her  eloquence  breathes  an  ethereal  spirit ;  asd 
her  heroic  devotedness  is  as  different  from 
common-place  romance,  as  superficial  gilding 
is  unlike  the  solid  ore.  By  many  an  obserrer, 
the  beautiful  surface  of  her  character  is  alose 
appreciated,  and  not  that  force  and  grandenr 
in  it  which  is  capable  of  sustaining  itself  in 
harmony,  not  only  with  the  luxuriant  ccm- 
mencement  of  the  piece,  but  with  the  funeral 
terrors  of  its  tragic  close.  Hence  the  expec- 
tation has  been  so  often  excited,  that  a  lorely 
girl,  who  can  look  the  character  very  inno- 
cently, and  speak  the  garden-scene  veij  pret- 
tily, is  quite  sufficient  to  be  a  represeotanTe 
of  the  heroine  throughout ;  and  hence  the  sanie 
expectation  has  been  so  oAen  disappointed. 
The  debutante  may  be  often  carried  withoot 
apparent  failure,  through  a  scene  or  two,  by 
her  beauty  and  pretty  manner  of  love-making; 
but  when  the  tragedy  commences  in  earnest, 
her  intellectual  expression  sinks  nnder  ic 
terrors,  and  she  appears  no  more  than  a  poor 
young  lady,  driven  mad  with  the  vexation  ol 
love. 

Far  remote  from  this  description  is  the 
Juliet  of  Miss  Kemble.  It  never  was  oar  for- 
tune to  see  Mrs.  Siddons  in  the  part,  but  Mi$3 
Kemble  gives  it  a  depth  of  tragic  tone  vhicb 
none  of  her  predecessors  whom  we  hare  seen 
ever  gave  to  it.  Miss  O'Neil,  loth  as  we  are 
to  forget  her  fascinations,  used  to  lighten  the 
earlier  scenes  of  the  piece  with  some  girlish 
graces  that  were  accused  of  being  infantlDe. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  there  were  certainly  a  huo- 
dred  little  prettinesses  enacted  by  hundreds  cf 
novices  in  the  character,  which  attracted 
habitual  applauses,  but  which  Miss  Kemble  at 
once  repudiated  with  the  wise  audacity  of  ge* 
nius ;  at  the  same  time,  though  she  blends  net 
a  particle  of  afiTected  girlishness  with  the  part 
of  Juliet,  her  youth  and  her  truth  still  leave  in 
it  a  Shakspearian  ntriveid.  As  the  tragedy  dee;^ 
ens,  her  powers  are  developed  in  unison  with 
the  strengthened  decision  of  purpose  vbidi 
the  poet  gives  to  the  character.  What  a  noble 
effect  she  produced  in  that  scene  where  the 
Nurse,  who  had  hitherto  been  the  partner  of 
all  her  counsels,  recommends  her  to  marty 
Paris,  and  to  her  astonished  exclamation, 
"Speak'st  thou  from  thy  heart  1"  answers, 
"  And  from  my  soul  too,  or  else  beshrew  ihem 
both."  At  that  momentous  passage  Miss  Keis- 
ble  erected  her  head,  and  extended  her  am. 
with  an  expressive  air  which  we  never  saw 
surpassed  in  acting,  and  with  a  power  bke 
magic  pronounced  *'  Amen !"  In  that  attitude, 
and  look,  and  word,  she  made  us  feel  that  Juliet, 
so  late  a  nurseling,  was  now  lefl  alone  in  ib< 
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worid— that  the  child  was  gone,  and  that  the 
heroic  woman  had  began  her  part.  By  her 
change  of  tone  and  manner  she  showed  that 
her  heart  was  wound  up  to  fulfil  its  destiny, 
and  she  bids  the  Nurse  **  Go  in,"  in  a  tone  of 
dignified  command.  That  there  was  such  a 
change  in  Juliet  we  have  always  felt,  but  to 
mark  its  precise  moment  was  reserved  for  this 
accomplished  actress  in  a  single  tone. 

It  is  hardly  needless  to  say,  that  Mr.  Kemble's 
Mercutio  was  delightful,  independent  even  of 
the  gallant  spirit  with  which  he  carried  oflfthe 
weight  of  his  anxieties  on  the  first  evening.  It 
was  charmingly  looked,  acted,  and  spoken — 


with  only  one  little  touch  of  bas*r  matter  iu 
the  mimickry  of  the  Nurse — and  closed  by  a 
death  true  to  nature,  and  exhibiting,  in  milder 
light,  all  the  brilliant  traits  of  the  character 
Warde  showed  his  good  feeling  in  accepting 
the  part  of  Friar  Laurence,  and  his  good  taste 
in  speaking  the  poetry  of  which  it  is  made  tip: 
Mrs.  Davenport  played  the  Nurse  as  excellent- 
ly as  she  has  played  it  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  not  better  than  she  will  play  it  for  twenty 
years  to  come ;  and  Mrs.  Kemble  went  through 
the  little  she  had  to  do  in  Lady  Capulet  with 
true  motherly  grace. 


THE  MELO-DRAMAS  AGAINST  GAMBLING. 


[New  Monthly  Maoaziite.] 


Tbibk  is  at  Paris,  where  all  extremes  meet, 
a  kind  of  sub-theatrical  public,  which  makes 
amends  for  the  severity  of  the  orthodox  dra- 
matic code,  by  running  wild  after  the  most 
extravagant  violations  of  all  rules,  and  the 
strangest  outrages  on  feeling  and  taste.  Thus 
the  members  of  this  living  paradox  keep  the 
balance  even,  and  avenge  the  beautiful  and  the 
romantic.  If  they  turn  away  with  disgust  from 
the  Weird  Sisters,  and  defy  the  magic  in  the 
web  of  Othello's  handkerchief,  they  dote  on 
Mr.  Cooke  in  the  Monster,  and  consecrate 
ribands  to  his  fame.  If  they  refuse  to  pardon 
the  grave-diggers  in  Hamlet,  they  seek  for 
materials  of  absorbing  interest  in  the  chamal- 
house  which  no  divine  philosophy  illumines. 
If  they  refuse  to  tragedy  any  larger  bounds  of 
time  than  their  own  classical  poets  could  oc- 
cupy with  frigid  declamations,  they  will  select 
three  days  from  distant  parts  of  a  wretched 
and  criminal  life,  in  order  to  exhibit  in  fall  and 
odious  perfection,  the  horrors  which  two  fifteen 
years  of  atrocity  can  accumulate  and  mature. 
Of  all  the  examples  of  the  daring  side  of  their 
eternal  antithesis,  the  melo-drama  against 
gambling,  produced  within  the  last  few  months, 
is  the  most  extraordinary  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful. Each  aot  is  crowded  with  incidents, 
in  which  the  only  relief  from  the  basest  fraud 
and  the  most  sickening  selfishness  is  to  be 
found  in  deeds  which  would  chill  the  blood  if 
it  had  leisure  to  freeze.  We  do  not  only  **  sup 
full  of  horrors,**  but  breakfast  and  dine  on  them 
also.  A  youth,  who  on  the  eve  of  his  wed- 
ding-day sells  the  jewels  of  his  bride  to  gam- 
ble with  the  price,  and  who  deceives  her  by  the 
most  paltry  equivocations ;  a  friend,  who  sup- 
plies this  youth  with  substituted  diamonds 
which  he  has  himself  stolen ;  a  broken-hearted 
father  who  dies  cursing  his  son ;  and  a  seduc- 
tion of  the  wife,  filthily  attempted  while  the 
husband  is  evading  the  officers  of  justice,  are 
among  the  attractions  which  should  enchain 
the  attention,  and  gently  arouse  curiosity  in 
the  first  act  of  this  fascinating  drama.  The 
second  act,  exhibiting  the  same  pair  of  fiends, 
aAer  a  lapse  of  fifteen  years,  is  renlete  with 


appropriate  fraud,  heartlessness,  and  misery 
But  the  last  act  crowns  all,  and  completes  the 
"moral  lesson.'*  Here,  after  another  fifteen 
years  passed  in  the  preparatory  school  of  guilt, 
the  hero  verging  on  old  age  is  represented  as 
in  the  most  squalid  penury— an  outcast  from 
society,  starving  with  a  wife  bent  down  by 
suffering,  and  a  family  of  most  miserable 
children  crying  for  bread.  His  first  exploit  is 
to  plunder  a  traveller,  murder  him,  and  hide 
his  body  in  the  sand;  but  this  is  little;  the 
horror  is  only  beginning.  While  his  last 
murder  is  literally  **  sticking  on  his  hands," 
his  old  tempter  and  companion,  who  had  at- 
tempted to  seduce  his  wife  and  had  utterly 
blasted  his  fortunes,  enters  his  hut,  ragged  and 
destitute,  and  by  a  few  sentences  rekindles  the 
old  love  of  play,  and  engages  him  in  schemes 
of  fraudulent  gaming.  After  this  little  scene 
of  more  subdued  interest,  the  party  leave  the 
hut  to  inter  the  corpse  of  the  assassinated  tra- 
veller, and  give  opportunity  for  the  entrance 
of  the  eldest  son  of  the  hero,  and  his  recogni- 
tion by  his  mother.  In  her  brief  absence,  con- 
trived for  this  special  occasion,  the  friends  re- 
solve on  murdering  the  youth,  of  whose  name 
they  are  ignorant;  the  father  watches  while 
his  familiar  stabs  the  stranger  on  his  couch ; 
ana  just  as  the  full  horror  is  discovered,  a 
thunderbolt  sets  fire  to  the  dwelling  of  iniquity, 
and  the  father  hurls  his  tempter  into  the  flames 
and  follows  him !  Such  is  the  piece  which  has 
delighted  the  dainty  critics  of  Paris,  who  revclt 
from  Julius  Caesar  as  bloody,  and  characterize 
Hamlet  as  "  the  work  of  a  drunken  savage.'* 

But  the  most  ofiensive  circumstance  attend- 
ant on  the  production  of  this  bloody  trash  is 
the  pretence  that  it  is  calculated  to  advance 
the  cause  of  morality  by  deterring  from  the 
passion  of  gambling.  What  a  libel  is  this  on 
poor  human  nature!  Of  what  stuff  must  that 
nature  be  made,  if  it  could  receive  benefit  from 
such  shocking  pictures  as  representations  af^ 
fecting  it  nearly  !  No  longer  must  we  regard 
it  as  a  thing  of  passion  and  weakness, — erring^ 
frail,  and  misguided,  yet  full  of  noble  impulsea 
and  gentle  compassions  and  traits,  indicating 
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:i  heavenly  origio  and  an  immortal  home;  hat 
moulded  of  lew  selfishness,  and  animated  by 
demoniac  fury.  I  earth  has  ever  produced 
such  beings  as  are  here  exposed  on  the  scene, 
they  are  not  specimens  of  any  class  of  hu- 
manity, but  its  monsters.  And  on  what  minds 
is  the  exhibition  to  operate  t  On  such  as  con- 
tain within  themselves  a  conscious  disposition 
to  its  atrocities,  if  any  such  there  be,  or  on  the 
rest  of  mankind,  who  sicken  at  the  sight  ?  The 
first  are  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  actor's 
preaching ;  the  last  feel  the  lesson  is  not  for 
them — if  Uiey  indulge  in  gambling,  they  have 
no  fear  of  murdering  their  sons,  and  <<  their 
withers  are  unwrung."  In  the  mean  time  the 
"  moral  lesson,"  impotent  for  good,  has  a  mis- 
chievous power  to  wear  out  the  sources  of 
sympathy,  and  to  produce  a  dangerous  fami- 
liarity with  the  forms  of  guilt,  which  according 
to  the  solemn  warnings  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
**  have  oft-times  a  sin  even  in  their  histories." 
•<  We  desire,"  continues  this  quaint  but  noble 
writer,  "  no  records  of  such  enormities ;  sins 
should  be  accounted  new,  that  so  they  may  be 
esteemed  monstrous ;  they  omit  of  monstrosity 
as  they  fall  from  their  rarity ;  for  men  count 
it  venial  to  err  with  their  forefathers,  and  fool- 
ishly conceive  they  divide  a  sin  in  its  society. 
The  pens  of  men  may  sufficiently  expatiate 
without  these  singularities  of  villany ;  for,  as 
they  increase  the  hatred  of  vice  in  some,  so  do 
they  enlarge  the  theory  of  wickedness  in  all. 
And  this  is  one  thing  that  may  make  latter 
ages  worse  than  the  former,  for  the  vicious 
example  of  ages  past  poisons  the  curiosity  of 
these  present,  affording  a  hint  of  sin  unto  se- 
duceable  spirits,  and  soliciting  those  unto  the 
imitation  of  them,  whose  heads  were  never  so 
perversely  principled  as  to  invent  them.  In 
things  of  this  nature,  silence  commendeth 
history ;  it  is  the  veniable  part  of  things  lost ; 
wherein  there  must  never  rise  a  Pancovillns, 
nor  remain  any  register  but  that  of  Hell."  The 
murderous  phantasm  of  Paris  will  never  deter 
men  from  becoming  gamblers,  who  have  the 
fatal  passion  within  them,  but  it  ma|r  assist  in 
making  gamblers  demons. 

In  London  this  piece  has,  we  are  happy  to 
find,  succeeded  only  in  the  minor  houses, 
where  the  audience  are  accustomed  to  look 
for  coarse  and  violent  stimulants.  It  was  first 
produced  at  the  Goburgh;  and,  assisted,  by 
splendid  scenery  and  powerful  melo-dramatic 
aetingy  was  attractive  for  some  time ;  but  has 


given  way  to  real  operas,  got  up  with  fi«t) 
liberality,  and  the  graceful  performances  of  t 
young  gentleman  named  Smith,  who  acts  vidi 
more  taste  and  feeling  than  the  clever  aspinats 
of  his  age  usually  exhibit  It  was  afVervardi 
announced  at  both  the  winter  theatres;  but, 
fortunately  for  Coven t-Garden,  Drury  LaneoN 
tained  the  precedence,  and  the  good  sense  of 
Mr.  Kemble  profited  by  the  example  set  before 
him.  Here  the  enormities  were  somewhat 
foreshortened,  being  compressed  into  two  acts, 
but  unredeemed  by  a  single  trait  of  kiod  or 
noble  emotion.  Cooper,  as  the  more  potent 
devil,  and  Wallack,  as  his  disgusting  tool, 
played  with  considerable  energy ;  but  no  laieot 
could  alleviate  the  mingled  sense  of  sickness 
and  suffocation  with  which  their  slimy  i&£uues 
oppressed  the  spectators.  Although  Bach 
curiosity  had  been  excited,  the  piece  did  not 
draw,  and  was  speedily  laid  aside;  while  at 
Covent-Garden»  where  its  announcement  vis 
dignified  by  the  names  of  Kemble,  Ward,  and 
Miss  Kelly,  it  was  most  wisely  suppressed  io 
the  shell.  At  the  Adelphi,  we  have  beea  toU 
that  it  was  rendered  somewhat  less  revolting; 
but  we  could  not  muster  courage  to  face  it 
here,  or  even  to  endure  it  in  the  improved  rer- 
sion  of  the  Surrey,  where,  according  to  Oat 
play-bills,  the  Manager  has,  **  after  doe  correc- 
tion, reformed  his  hero,  and  restored  him  tc 
happiness  and  virtue."  What  a  fine  looeh  of 
maudlin  morality!  To  hear  Ellistoo  deliver 
it  from  the  stage  with  all  the  earnestness  of  his 
mock-heroic  style,  we  would  undergo  the  pniiga- 
tory  with  which  he  threatens  us.  He  is  the 
reforming  Quaker  of  dramatic  legislation,  and 
his  stage,  during  the  run  of  the  piece,  was  a 
court  of  ease  to  Brixton,  as  Drury-Lane  vas 
to  Newgate.  Nothing  can  equal  the  benevoleat 
discrimination  of  his  theory,  except  that  of  a 
popular  preacher  whom  we  once  heard  depre^ 
eating  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  eteniiij  of 
future  punishment,  and  cheering  his  audience 
with  the  invigorating  hope,  that,  after  beia^ 
tormented  for  three  hundred  and  sixty-fire 
thousand  years,  the  wicked  would  be  made 
good  and  happy.  We  are  thankful,  neverthe- 
less, that  Mr.  £lliston*s  tread-mill  for  gamUers 
has  rested  with  the  axes  and  ropes  of  his  more 
sanguinary  rivals ;  and  that  the  young  geode- 
men  addicted  to  play  have  finished  their  lessoa. 
How  it  may  operate  in  Psi^s  and  thz  aeigh* 
bourhood  of  St.  James's,  will  be  asecitaiaed 
in  the  ensuing  winter. 
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ON  THE  INTELLECTUAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  LATE 

WILLIAM  HAZLITT. 

[From  **  The  Examiner**  and  **  The  Review  of  William  Hazlitt.'*] 


Ab  an  author,  Mr.  Hazlitt  may  be  contem- 
plated principally  in  three  aspects, — as  a  moral 
and  political  reasoner;  as  an  observer  of  cha- 
racter and  manners ;  and  as  a  critic  in  litera- 
ture and  painting.  It  is  in  the  first  character 
only,  that  he  should  be  followed  with  caution. 
His  metaphysical  and  political  essays  contain 
rich  treasures,  sought  with  years  of  patient 
toil,  and  poured  forth  with  careless  prodigality, 
-^materials  for  thinking,  a  small  part  of  which 
wisely  employed,  will  enrich  him  who  makes 
them  his  own,-— but  the  choice  is  not  wholly 
nnattended  with  perplexity  and  danger.  He 
hadt  indeed,  as  passionate  a  desire  for  truth 
as  others  have  for  wealth,  or  power,  or  fame. 
The  purpose  of  his  research  was  always  steady 
and  pure ;  and.  no  temptation  from  without 
could  induce  him  to  pervert  or  to  conceal  the 
faith  that  was  in  him.  But,  besides  that  love 
of  truth,  that  sincerity  in  pursuing  it,  and  that 
boldness  in  telling  it,  he  had  earnest  aspira- 
tions after  the  beautiful,  a  strong  sense  of 
pleasure,  an  intense  consciousness  of  his  own 
individual  being,  which  broke  the  current  of 
abstract  speculation  into  dazzling  eddies,  and 
sometimes  turned  it  astray.  The  vivid  sense 
of  beauty  may,  indeed,  have  fit  home  in  the 
breast  of  the  searcher  after  truth, — but  then  he 
must  also  be  endowed  with  the  highest  of  all 
human  faculties,  the  great  mediatory  and  inter- 
fusing power  of  imagination,  which  presides 
supreme  in  the  mind,  brings  all  its  powers  and 
impulses  into  harmonious  action,  and  becomes 
itself  the  single  organ  of  all.  At  it?  touch, 
truth  becomes  visible  in  the  shapes  of  beauty ; 
the  fairest  of  material  things  appear  the  living 
symbols  of  airy  thought;  and  the  mind  appre- 
hends the  finest  affinities  of  the  worlds  of  s.^nse 
and  of  spirit  <Mn  clear  dream  and  ?ole^n 
vision."  By  its  aid  the  faculties  are  not  only 
balanced,  but  multiplied  into  each  other;  Arc 
pervaded  by  one  feeling,  and  directed  to  one 
issue.  But,  without  it,  the  inquirer  after  truth 
wiZ  sometimes  be  confounded  by  too  intense  a 
yearning  after  the  grand  and  the  lovely, — ^not, 
indeed,  by  an  elegant  taste,  the  indulgence  of 
which  is  a  graceful  and  harmless  recreation 
amidst  severer  studies,  but  by  that  passionate 
regard  which  quickens  the  pulse,  and  tingles 
in  the  veins,  and  **  hangs  upon  the  beatings  of 
the  heart*'  Such  was  the  power  of  beauty  in 
Hazlitt's  mind ;  and  the  interfusing  faculty  was 
wanting.  The  spirit,  indeed,  was  willing,  but 
the  flesh  was  strong;  and  when  these  contend, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  foretell  which  will  obtain 
the  mastery;  for  "the  power  of  beauty  shall 
sooner  transform  honesty  from  what  it  is  into 
a  bawd,  than  the  power  of  honesty  shall  trans- 
form beauty  into  its  liken  ess.**  How  this 
some-time  paradox  became  exemplified  in  the 
writings  of  one  whose  purpose  was  always 


single,  may  be  traced  in  the  history  of  his  mindi 
at  which  it  may  be  well  to  glance  before  ad* 
verting  to  the  examples. 

William  Hazlitt  was  the  son  of  a  dissenting 
minister,  who  presided  over  a  small  Unitarian 
congregation  at  Wem,  in  Shropshire.  His 
father  was  one  of  those  blameless  enthusiasts 
who,  taking  only  one  view  of  the  question  be- 
tween right  and  power,  embrace  it  with  single- 
ness of  heart,  and  hold  it  fast  with  inflexible 
purpose.  He  cherished  in  his  son  that  attach- 
ment to  truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  those  habits 
of  fearless  investigation  which  are  the  natural 
defences  of  a  creed  maintaining  its  ground 
against  the  indolent  force  of  a  wealthy  es- 
tablishment, and  the  fervid  attacks  of  combin- 
ing sectaries,  without  the  fascinations  of  mys- 
tery or  terror.  In  the  solitude  of  the  country, 
his  pupil  learned,  at  an  early  age,  to  think. 
But  that  solitude  was  something  more  to  him 
than  a  noiseless  study,  in  which  he  might  fight 
over  the  battle  between  Filmer  and  Locke ;  or 
exult  on  the  shattered  dogmas  of  Calvin ;  or 
rivet  the  links  of  the  immortal  chain  of  neces- 
sity, and  strike  with  the  force  of  ponderous 
understanding,  on  all  mental  fetters.  A  tem- 
perament of  unusual  ardour  glowed  amidst 
those  lonely  fields,  and  imparted  to  the  silent 
objects  of  nature  a  weight  of  interest  akin  to 
that  with  which  Rousseau  has  oppressed  the 
picture  of  his  early  years.  He  had  not  then, 
nor  did  he  find  till  long  afterwards,  power  to 
imbody  his  meditations  and  feelings  in  words; 
the  consciousness  of  thoughts  which  he  could 
not  hope  adequately  to  express,  increased  his 
natural  reserve,  and  he  turned  for  relief  to 
the  art  of  paintin^j,  in  which  he  might  silently 
realize  his  drec\Lis  of  beauty,  and  repay  the 
bounties  of  nature.  A  few  old  prints  from  the 
old  mastei*s  awakened  the  spirit  of  emulation 
within  him;  the  s?nt?3  of  beauty  became 
identified  in  his  mini  nith  that  of  glory  and 
.duration;  while  the  peaceful  labour  calmed  the 
tumult  in  his  veins,  and  gave  steadiness  to  bis 
pure  and  distant  aim.  He  pursued  the  art 
with  an  earnestness  ai*d  patience  which  he 
vividly  describes  in  his  essay  "  On  the  Plea- 
sure of  Painting  ;*'  and  lo  which  he  frequently 
reverts  in  some  of  hi.i  mcit  exquisite  passages ; 
and,  although  in  thib-,  his  chosen  pursuit,  he 
failed,  the  passionate  desire  for  success,  and 
the  long  struggle  to  attain  it,  left  deep  traces 
in  his  mind,  heightening  his  strong  perception 
of  external  things,  and  mirgling,  with  all  the 
thoughts,  shapes  and  hues  winch  he  had  vainly 
striven  to  render  immortal.  A  painter  may 
acquire  a  fine  insight  into  the  nice  distinctions 
of  character, — ^he  may  copy  riSaxiners  in  words 
as  he  does  in  colours, — but  it  ms^y  Is  appre- 
hended that  his  course  as  a  s?v.^re  reasoner 
will  be  somewhat  "troubled  with  thick  comini) 
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fancies.*'    And  if  the  successful  pursuit  of  art 
may  thus  disturb  the  process  of  abstract  con- 
templation, how  much  more  may  an  unsatis- 
fied passion  ruffle  it,  bid  the  dark  threads  of 
thought  glitter  with  radiant  fancies  unrealized, 
and  clothe  its  diagrams  with  the  fragments  of 
picture  which  the  hand  refused  to  execute! 
What  wonder,  if,  in  the  mind  of  an  ardent 
youth,  thus  struggling  in  vain  to  give  palpable 
existence  to  the  shapes  of  loveliness  which 
haunted  him,  "the  homely  beauty  of  the  good 
old  cause"  should  assume  the  fascinations  not 
properly  its  own !    At  this  time,  also,  while  at 
once   laborious  and  listless,  he  became  the 
associate  of  a  band  of  young  poets  of  power 
and  promise  such  as  England  had  not  pro- 
duced for  two  centuries,  whose  genius  had 
been  awakened  by  the  rising  sun  of  liberty, 
and    breathed   forth    most    eloquent   music. 
Their  political  creed  resembled  his  own ;  yet, 
for  the  better  and  more  influential  part,  they 
were  poets,  not  metaphysicians ;  and  his  inter- 
course with  them  tended  yet  farther  to  spread 
the  noble  infection  of  beauty  through  all  his 
thoughts.    That  they  should  have  partially 
understood  him  at  that  time  was  much,  both 
for  them  and  for  him;  for  the  faculty  of  ex- 
pression remained  imperfect  and  doubtful  until 
quickened  at  that  chosen  home  of  genius  and 
kindness,  the  fire-side  of  the  author  of  **  John 
Woodvil."    There  his  bashful  struggles  to  ex- 
press the   fine   conceptions  with   which  his 
bosom  laboured  were  met  by  entire  sympathy ; 
there  he  began  to  stammer  out  his  just  and 
original  notions  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  and 
old  English  writers,  less  talked  of,  though  not 
less  known,  by  their  countrymen;  there  he 
was  understood   and  cheered    by  one  who 
thought  after  their  antique  mode,  and  wrote  in 
their  spirit,  and  by  a  lady, "sister  every  way*' 
to  his  friend,  whose  fine  discernment  of  his 
first  efibrts  in  conversation,  he  dwelt  upon 
with  gratitude  e^en  when  most  out  of  humour 
with  the  world.    He  wrote  then  slowly,  and 
with  great  difficulty,  being,  as  he  himself  states 
in  his  "Letter  to  Gifford,"  "eight  years  in 
writing  as  many  pages;"  in  that  austere  labour 
the  sense  of  the  beautiful  was  rebuked,  and 
his  first  work,  the  *' Essay  on  the  Principles 
of  Human  Action,"  is  composed  in  a  style  as 
dry  and  hard  as  a  mathematical  demonstration. 
But  when  his  pen  was  loosed  from  its  long 
bondage,  the  accumulated  stores  of  thought 
and  observation  pressed  upon  him;  images  of 
beauty  hovered  round  him ;  deep-rooted  attach- 
ments to  books  and  works  of  art,  which  had 
been    friends  to  him    through  silent  years, 
.  glowed  for  expression,  and  a  long  arrear  of 
personal  resentments  struggled  to  share  in  the 
masterdom  of  conscious  power.    The  room  of 
Imagination,  which  would  have  enabled  him 
to  command  all  his  resources,  and  place  his 
rare  experiences  to  their  true  account,  was 
supplied  by  a  will — sufficiently  sturdy  by  na- 
ture, and  made  irritable  and  capricious  by  the 
most  inexcusable  misrepresentation  and  abuse 
with  which  the  virulence  of  party-spirit  evd^r 
disgraced  literary  criticism.    His  works  were 
shamelessly  garbled ;  his  person  and  habits 
slandered;  and   volumes,  any  one  page  of 
which  contained  thought  sufficient  to  supply  a 


whole  "Quarterly  Review,"  were  dismissa: 
with  affected  contempt,  as  the  drivelling  of  an 
impudent  pretender,  whose  judgment  was  to 
be  estimated  by  an  enthusiastic  expression 
torn  from  its  context,  and  of  whose  English 
style  a  decisive  specimen  was  found  in  aa 
error  of  the  press.  Thus  was  a  tempenneat, 
always  fervid,  stung  into  irregnlar  action;  the 
strong  regard  to  things  was  matched  by  as 
vivid  a  dislike  of  persons ;  and  the  sense  of 
injury  joined  with  the  sense  of  beaaty  to  dis- 
turb the  solemn  musings  of  the  philosopher 
and  the  great  hatreds  of  the  patriots. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  effects  of  the 
strong  sense  of  the  personal  on  Hazlitt's  abstract 
speculations,  is  a  habit  of  confounding  kis  own 
feelings  and  experiences  in  relation  to  a  sub- 
ject with  proofs  of  some  theory  which  had 
grown  out  of  them,  or  had  become  associated 
with  them.    Thus,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  ^t 
and  the  Future,"  he  asserts  the  startling  propo- 
sition, that  the  past  is,  at  any  given  momeit, 
of  as  much  consequence  to  the  individnal  as 
the  future ;  that  he  has  no  more  actoal  inferest 
in  what  is  to  come  than  in  what  has  goae  by, 
except  so  far  as  he  may  think  himself  able  to 
avert  the  future  by  action ;  that  whether  he 
was  put  to  torture  a  year  ago»  or  anticipates  the 
rack  a  year  hence,  is  of  no  importance,  if  his 
destiny  is  so  fixed  that  no  effort  can  alter  it; 
and  this  paradox  its  author  chiefly  seeks  to 
establish  by  beautiful  instances  of  what  the 
past,  as  matter  of  contemplation,  is  to  tbooghi- 
ful  minds,  and  in  fine  glances  at  his  individnal 
history.     The  principal  sophism  consists  ii 
varying  the  aspect  in  which  the  past  and  fatore 
are  viewed; — in    one   paragraph,    regarding 
them  as  apart  from  personal  identity  and  coa- 
sciousness,  as  if  a  being,  who  was  "not  a  child 
of  time,"  looked  down  upon   them ;  and,  in 
another,  speaking  in  his  own  person  asoae 
who  feels  the  past  as  well  as  future  in  the  in- 
stant   When  the  quarrels  with  a  supposed 
disputant  who  would  rather  not  have  been 
Claude,  because  then   all  would  have  been 
over  with  him,  and  asserts  that  it  cannot  sig- 
nify when  we  live,  because  the  value  of  exist- 
ence is  not  altered  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
he  takes  a  stand  apart  from  present  conscioos- 
ftess    and  the    immediate  question — for  the 
desire  to  have  been  Claude  could  only  be 
gratified  in  the  consciousness  of  having  been 
Claude — which  belongs  to  the  present  momeot, 
and  implies  present  existence   in  the  paii> 
making  the  choice,  though  for  such  a  momea 
he  might  be  willing  to  die.    He  strays  stil 
wider  from  the  subject  when  he  observes  a 
treatise  on  the  Millennium  is  dull ;  but  asks 
who  was  ever  weary  of  reading  the  fables  of 
the  Golden  Agel  for  both  fables  essentially 
belong  neither  to  past  nor  future,  and  depend 
for  their  interest,  not  on  the  time  to  which  ihej 
are  referred,  but  the  vividness  with  which 
they  are  drawn.    But  supposing  the  Ooldai 
Age  and  the  Millennium  to  be  happy  eonditioDs 
of  being — which  to  our  poor,  frail,  shiveriag 
virtue  they  are  not — and  the  proposal  to  be 
made,  whether  we  would  remember  the  first,  or 
enter  upon  the  last,  surely  we  should  "hail  the 
coming  on  of  time,"  and  prefer  hanng  oar 
store  of  happiness  yet  to  expend,  to  the  know 
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.edge  that  we  had  just  spent  it !  When  Mr. 
Hazlitt  instances  the  agitation  of  criminals 
before  their  trial,  and  their  eomposare  after 
their  conviction,  as  proofs  that  if  a  future 
event  is  certain,  <<  it  gives  little  more  disturb- 
ance or  emotion  than  if  it  had  already  taken 
place,  or  were  something  to  happen  in  another 
state  of  being,  or  to  another  pei'son,"  he  gives 
an  example  which  is  perfectly  fair,  but  which 
every  one  sees  is  decisive  against  his  theory. 
If  peace  followed  when  hope  was  no  longer 
busy;  if  the  quiet  of  indifference  w'as  the  same 
»hing  as  the  stillness  of  despair;  if  the  palsy 
»f  fear  did  not  partially  anticipate  the  stroke 
of  death,  and  whiten  the  devoted  head  with 
premature  age;  there  might  be  some  ground 
for  this  sacrifice  of  the  future  at  the  shnne  of 
ihe  past ;  but  the  poor  wretch  who  grasps  the 
hand  of  the  chaplain  or  the  under-sheriff's 
clerk,  or  a  turnkey,  or  an  alderman,  in  con- 
vulsive agony,  as  his  last  hold  on  life,  and 
declares  that  he  is  happy,  would  tell  a  different 
fale!  It  seems  strange  that  so  profound  a 
thinker,  and  so  fair  a  reasoner,  as  Mr.  Hazlitt, 
should  adduce  snub  a  proof  of  such  an  hypo- 
thesis— but  the  mystery  is  solved  when  we 
regard  the  mass  of  personal  feeling  he  has 
brought  to  bear  on  the  subject,  and  which  has 
made  his  own  view  of  it  unsteady.  All 
this  picturesqae  and  affecting  retrospection 
amounts  to  nothing,  or  rather  tells  against  the 
argument ;  because  the  store  of  contemplation 
which  is,  will  ever  be  while  consciousness  re- 
mains; nay,  must  increase  even  while  we 
reckon  it,  as  the  present  glides  into  the  past, 
and  turns  another  arch  over  the  cave  of  me- 
mory* This  very  possession  which  he  would 
set  against  the  future  is  the  only  treasure 
which  with  certainly  belongs  to  it,  and  of 
which  no  change  of  fortune  can  deprive  him ; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  clear  that  the  essayist  mis- 
takes a  sentiment  for  a  demonstration,  when 
he  expatiates  upon  it  as  proof  of  such  a  doc- 
trine. There  is  nothing  affected  in  the  asser- 
tion— no  desire  to  startle — no  playing  with  the 
subject  or  the  reader;  for  of  such  intellectual 
trickeries  he  was  incapable;  but  an  honest 
mistake  into  which  the  strong  power  of  per- 
sonal recollection,  and  the  desire  to  secure  it 
within  the  lasting  fret-work  of  a  theory,  drew 
him.  So,  when  wearied  with  the  injustice 
done  to  his  writings  by  the  profligate  misre- 
presentations of  the  government  critics,  and  the 
slothful  acquiescence  of  the  public,  and  con- 
trasting with  it  the  success  of  the  sturdy  play- 
ers at  his  favourite  game  of  Jwa,  which  no  one 
coald  question,  he  wrote  elaborate  essays*  to 
prove  the  superiority  of  physical  qualifications 
to  those  of  intellectr— full  of  happy  illustrations 
and  striking /instances,  and  containing  one  in- 
imitable bit  of  truth  and  pathos  "  On  the  Death 
of  Cavanagh," — but  all  beside  the  tnaril^— proving 
nothing  but  that  which  required  no  proof— that 
corporeal  strength  and  beauty  are  more  speed- 
ily and  more  sufely  appreciated  than  the  pro- 
ducts of  genius;  and  leaving  the  essential 
differences  of  the  two,  of  the  transitory  and  the 
lasting— of  that  which  is  confined  to  a  few 
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barren  spectators,  and  that  which  is  diffused 
through  the  hearts  and  affections  of  thousands, 
and  fructifies  and  expands  in  generations  yet 
unborn,  and  connects  its  author  with  far  dis- 
tant times,  not  by  cold  renown,  but  by  the  links 
of  living  sympathy — to  be  exemplified  in  the 
very  essay  which  would  decry  it,  and  to  be 
nobly  vindicated  by  its  author  at  other  times, 
when  he  shows,  and  makes  us  feel,  that 
**  words  are  the  only  things  which  last  for 
ever."*  So  his  attacks  on  the  doctrine  of 
utility,  which  were  provoked  by  the  cold  ex* 
travagancies  of  some  of  its  supporters,  consist 
of  noble  and  passionate  eulogies  on  the  graces* 
pleasures,  and  ornaments,  of  life,  which  leave 
the  theory  itself,  with  which  all  these  are  con* 
sistent,  precisely  where  it  was.  So  his  **  Essays 
on  Mr.  Owen's  View  of  Society"  are  full  of 
exquisite  banter,  well-directed  against  the  in- 
dividual :  of  unanswerable  expositions  of  the 
falsehood  of  his  pretensions  to  noveliy  and  of 
the  quackery  by  which  he  attempted  to  render 
them  notorious ;  of  happy  satire  against  the 
aristocratic  and  religious  patronage  which  he 
sought  and  obtained  for  schemes  which  were 
tolerated  by  the  great  because  they  were 
believed  by  them  to  be  impracticable ;  but  the 
truth  of  the  principal  idea  itself  remains  almost 
untouched.  In  these  instances  the  personal 
has  prevailed  over  the  abstract  in  the  mind  of 
the  thinker;  his  else  clear  intellectual  vision 
has  been  obscured  by  the  intervention  of  hit 
o^Ufi  recollections,  loves,  resentments,  or  fan 
cies ;  and  the  real  outlines  of  the  snbject  have 
been  overgrown  by  the  exuberant  fertility  of 
the  region  which  bordered  upon  them. 

The  same  causes  diminished  the  immediate 
effect  of  Mr.  Hazlitl's  political  writings.  It 
was  the  fashion  to  denounce  him  as  a  sour 
Jacobin ;  but  n:j  description  could  be  more  un« 
just  Under  the  influence  of  some  bitter  feel- 
ing, he  occasionally  poured  out  a  furious  in- 
vective against  those  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
enemies  of  liberty,  or  the  apostates  from  its 
cause ;  but,  in  general,  his  force  was  diverted 
(unconsciously  to  himself)  by  figures  and 
fantasies,  by  fine  and  quaint  allusions,  by 
quotations  from  his  favourite  authors,  intro- 
duced with  singular  felicity  as  respects  the 
direct  link  of  association,  but  tending  by  their 
very  beauty  to  unnerve  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
and  substitute  the  sense  of  luxury  for  that  of 
hatred  or  anger.  In  some  of  his  essays,  when 
the  reasoning  is  most  cogent,  every  other  sen- 
tence contains  some  exquisite  passage  from 
Shakspeare,  or  Fletcher,  or  Wordsworth,  trail- 
ing after  it  a  line  of  golden  associations^-or 
some  reference  to  a  novel,  over  which  we  have 
a  thousand  times  forgotten  the  wrongs  of 
mankind ;  till  in  the  recurring  shock  of  plea- 
surable surprise,  the  main  argument  escapes 
us.  When,  for  example,  he  compares  the  po- 
sition of  certain  political  waverers  to  that  of 
Clarissa  Harlowe  when  Lovelace  would  re- 
peat his  outrage,  and  describes  them  as  having 
been,  like  her,  trepanned  into  a  house  of  ill- 
fame  near  Pall  Mali,  and  defending  their  soiled 
virtue  with  their  pen-knives,— who,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  stupendous  scene  which  the 
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aUnsion  directly  revives,  can  think  or  care 
about  the  renegade  of  yesterday  1  Here,  again, 
is  felt  the  want  of  that  imagination  which 
brings  all  things  into  one,  tinges  all  our 
thoughts  and  sympathies  with  one  joyous  or 
solemn  hue,  and  rejects  every  cmament  which 
does  not  heighten  or  prolong  the  feeling  which 
is  proper  to  the  design.  Even  when  Mr.  Haz- 
litt  retaliates  on  Mr.  Southey  for  attacking  his 
old  co-patriots,  the  poetical  associations  which 
bitter  remembrance  suggests  alqiost  neutralize 
the  attack,  else  overpowering;  he  brings  every 
**  flower  which  sad  embroidery  wears  to  strew 
the  laureate  hearse,'*  where  patriotism  is  in- 
terred; and  diverts  our  indignation  and  his 
own  by  affecting  references  to  an  early  friend- 
ship. So  little  does  he  regard  the  unity  of  his 
compositions,  that  in  his  **  Letter  to  Gifford," 
aAer  a  series  of  the  most  just  and  bitter  retorts 
on  his  maligner, — **  the  fine  link  which  con- 
nected literature  with  the  police" — he  takes  a 
fancy  to  teach  that  **  Ultra-crepidarian  Critic" 
his  own  theory  of  the  natural  disinterestedness 
of  the  human  mind,  and  developes  it— not  now 
in  the  mathematical  style  in  which  it  was  first 
enunciated,  but  **  o'er-informed"  with  the  glow 
of  sentiment,  and  terminating  in  an  eloquent 
rhapsody.  This  latter  part  of  the  letter  is  one 
of  the  noblest  of  his  effusions,  but  it  entirely 
destroys  the  first  in  the  mind  of  the  reader ; 
for  who,  when  thus  contemplating  the  living 
wheels  on  which  human  benevolence  is  borne 
onward  in  its  triumphant  career,  and  the  s]^rit 
with  which  they  are  instinct,  can  think  of  the 
poor  wasp  settled  upon  them,  and  who  was 
just  before  transfixed  with  minikin  arrows? 

But  the  most  signal  result  which  *'  the  shows 
of  things "  had  over  Mr.  Hazlitt's  mind,  was 
his  setting  up  the  Emperor  Napoleon  as  his 
idol.  He  strove  to  justify  his  predilection  to 
himself  by  referring  it  to  the  revolutionary 
origin  of  his  hero,  and  the  contempt  with 
which  he  trampled  upon  the  claims  of  legiti- 
macy, and  humbled  the  pride  of  kings.  But 
if  his  **  only  love  "  thus  sprung  "  from  his  only 
hate,"  it  was  not  wholly  cherished  by  antipa- 
thies. If  there  had  been  nothing  in  his  mind 
which  tended  to  aggrandizement  and  glory, 
and  which  would  fain  reconcile  the  principles 
of  liberty  with  the  lavish  accumulation  of 
power,  he  might  have  desired  the  triumph  of 
young  tyranny  over  legitimate  thrones ;  but  he 
would  scarcely  have  watched  its  progress 
'Mike  a  lover  and  a  child."  His  feeling  for 
Bonaparte  was  not  a  sentiment  of  respect  for 
fallen  greatness:  not  a  desire  to  trace  "the 
soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil ;"  not  a  loath- 
ing of  the  treatment  the  emperor  received 
from  "  his  cousin  kings  "  in  the  day  of  adver- 
sity ;  but  entire  affection  mingling  with  the 
current  of  the  blood,  and  pervading  the  moral 
and  intellectual  being.*    Nothing  less  Uian 

*  Prooiv  of  the  singular  fascination  which  the  idea  of 
Bonaparte  created  on  Mr.  Hazlilt's  mind  abound  in  his 
writings.  One  example  of  which  snffices  to  show  how 
it  mingled  with  his  most  passionate  thouf^ts— his  earli- 
est aspirations,  and  his  latest  sympathies.  Having  re- 
ferred to  some  association  which  revived  the  memory 
of  his  happiest  days,  he  breatlies  oat  into  this  rhapsody : 
— "  As  I  look  on  the  long-neffleeted  copv  of  the  Death 
of  Clorinda,  golden  dreams  play  upon  the  canvas  as 
they  used  when  I  painted  it  The  flowers  of  Hope  and 
Joy  springing  u|;  in  my  mini,  recall  me  time  when  they 


this  strong  attachment,  at  once  personal  aa^ 
refined,  would  have  enabled  him  to  encooater 
the  toil  of  collecting  and  arranging  facts  and 
dates  for  four  volumes  of  narrative ; — a  dradg^ 
ery  too  abhorrent  to  his  habits  of  mind  as  a 
thinker,  to  be  sustained  by  any  stimulus  vbicli 
the  prospect  of  wealth  or  reputation  coaM 
supply.    It  is  not  so  much  in  the  ingenioas 
excuses  which  be  discovers  for  the  worst  acts 
of  his  hero,  even  for  the  midnight  ezecution 
of  the  Duke  d*Enghein,  and  the  invasion  of 
Spain,  that  the  stamp  of  personal  devotion  ii 
obvious,  as  in  the  graphic  force  with  whieh 
he  has  delineated  the  short-lived   splendonn 
of  the  Imperial  Court,  and  **  the  trivial  feD<i 
records  "  he  has  gathered  of  every  vestige  of 
human  feeling  by  which  he  could  reconcile 
the  Emperor  to  his  mind.    The  first  two  to 
lumes  of  the   ''Life  of  Napoleon,"  althoagl 
redeemed  by  scattered  thoughts  of  true  origi* 
nalily  and  depth,  are  often  confused  and  spi- 
ritless ;  the  characters  of  the  principal  revo- 
lutionists are  drawn  too  much  in  the  style  of 
caricatures ;  but  when  the  hero  throws  all  kis 
rivals  into  the  distance,  erects  himself  the  in- 
dividual enemy  of  England,  consecrates  his 
power  by  religious  ceremonies,  and  defines  it 
by  the  circle  of  a  crown,  the  author's  strength 
becomes  concentrated,  his  narrative  assumes 
an  epic  dignity  and  fervour,  and  glows  with 
**the  long-resounding  march  and  energy  di- 
vine."   How  happy  and  proud  is  he  to  pictore 
the  meeting  of  Napoleon  with  the  Pope,  and 
the  grandeurs  of  the  coronation  I    How  be 
grows  wanton  in  celebrating  the  fetes  of  the 
Tuileries,  as  "presenting  all  the  elegance  of 
enchanted  pageants,"  and  laments   ihem  as 
"  gone  like  a  fairy  revel !"    How  he  "  lirw 
along  the  line  "  of  Austerlitz,  and  rejoices  in 
its  thunder,  and  hails  its  setting  sun,  and  ex- 
ults in  the  minutest  details  of  the  scbseqaent 
meeting  of  the  conquered  sovereigns  with  the 
conqueror!    How  he  expatiates  on  the  fatal 
marriage  with  the  ''deadly  Austrian,'*  (as  Mr. 
Cobbett  justly  called  that  most  heartless  of  her 
sex,)  as  though  it  were  a  chapter  in  romance, 
and  added  the  grace  of  beauty  to  the  imperial 
picture !    How  he  kindles  with  martial  ardonr 
as  he  describes  the  preparations  for  the  expe- 
dition against  Russia;  musters  the  myriads 
of  barbarians  with  a  show  of  dramatic  jufr* 
tice ;  and  fondly  lingers  among  the  brief  tri- 
umphs of  Moskwa  on  the  verge  of  the  terrible 
catastrophe  !    The  narrative  of  that  disastiooj 
expedition  is,  indeed,  written  with  a  mastex's 
hand;  we  see  the  "Grand  Army"  marching 
to  its  destruction  through  the  immense  per- 
spective; the  wild  hordes  flying  before  the 
terror  of  its  "coming;"  the  barl»iric  magnifi- 
cence of  Moscow  towering  in  the  far  distance; 
and  when  we  gaze  upon  the  sacrificial  confia- 
gration  of  the  Kremlin,  we  feel  that  it  is  the 
funeral  pile  of  the  conqueror's  glories.    It  is 
well  for  the  readers  of  this  splendid  work, 
that  there  is  more  in  it  of  the  painter  than  of 

first  bloomed  there.  The  years  that  are  fled  tnaek « 
the  door  and  enter.  I  am  in  the  Jjouvre  once  mors 
The  Sun  of  Aitsterlitz  has  not  set.  It  shina  k0t,  ww| 
heart ;  and  he  tht  Son  of  Gkrtf  is  not  dtady  nor  cMriial 
he  to  me,  I  am  as  when  my  Lfe  becan." — See  the  EssiV 
on  "Great  and  Little  Things."  Taht*  Slstt,  roL  a,p 
171. 
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die  metaphysician ;  that  its  style  glows  with 
tbe  fervour  of  battle,  or  stiffens  with  the  spoils 
of  victory ;  yet  we  wonder  that  this  monument 
to  imperial  grandeur  should  be  raised  from 
the  dead  level  of  Jacobinism  by  an  honest  and 
profound  thinker.  The  solution  is,  that  al* 
thoagh  he  was  this,  he  was  also  more — that, 
in  opinion^  he  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the 
people ;  but  that,  in  fttUng,  he  required  some 
individual  object  of  worship ;  that  he  selected 
Napoleon  as  one  in  whose  origin  and  career 
he  might  impersonate  his  principles  and  gra- 
tify his  affections ;  and  that  he  adhered  to  his 
own  idea  with  heroic  obstinacy  when  the 
**  child  and  champion  of  the  republic  "  openly 
sought  to  repress  all  feeling  and  thought,  but 
such  as  he  could  cast  in  his  own  iron  moulds, 
and  scoffed  at  popular  enthusiasm  even  while 
it  bore  him  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  lof« 
tiest  desires. 

If  the  experiences  and  the  sympathies  which 
acted  so  powerfully  on  the  mind  of  Hazlitt, 
detract  somewhat  from  his  authority  as  a  rea« 
soner,  they  give  an  unprecedented  interest 
and  value  to  his  essays  on  character  and 
books.  The  excellence  of  these  works  differ 
not  so  much  in  degree  as  in  kind  from  that  of 
all  others  of  their  class.  There  is  a  weight 
and  substance  about  them,  which  makes  us 
feel  that  amidst  all  their  nice  and  dexterous 
analysis,  they  are,  in  no  small  measure,  crea- 
tions. The  quantity  of  thought  which  is  ac- 
cumulated upon  his  favourite  subjects;  the 
variety  and  richness  of  the  illustrations ;  and 
the  strong  sense  of  beauty  and  pleasure  which 
pervades  and  animates  the  composition,  give 
them  a  place,  if  not  above,  yet  apart  from  the 
writings  of  all  other  essayists.  They  have 
not,  indeed,  the  dramatic  charm  of  the  old 
"  Spectator  "  and  "  Tattler,"  not  the  airy  touch 
with  which  Addison  and  Steele  skimmed  along 
the  surface  of  many-coloured  life;  but  they 
disclose  the  subtle  essences  of  character,  and 
trace  the  secret  springs  of  the  affections  with 
a  more  learned  and  penetrating  spirit  of  hu- 
man dealing  than  either.  The  intense  interest 
which  he  takes  in  his  theme,  and  which 
prompts  him  to  adorn  it  lavishly  with  the 
spoils  of  many  an  intellectual  struggle,  com- 
mends it  to  the  feelings  as  well  as  the  under- 
standing, and  makes  the  thread  of  his  argu- 
ment seem  to  us  like  a  fibre  of  our  own 
moral  being.  Thus  his  essay  on  **  Pedantry" 
seems,  within  its  few  pages,  to  condense  not 
only  all  that  can  be  taid,  but  all  that  can  be 
felip  on  the  happiness  which  we  derive  from 
the  force  of  habit,  on  the  softening  influences 
of  blameless  vanity,  and  on  the  moral  and  pic- 
turesque effect  of  those  peculiarities  of  man- 
ner* arising  from  professional  associations, 
which  diversify  and  emboss  the  plain  ground- 
work of  modern  life.  Thus,  his  character  of 
Rausttau  is  not  merely  a  just  estimate  of  the 
extraordinary  person  to  whom  it  relates,  but 
is  so  imbued  with  the  predominant  feeling  of 
his  works  that  they  seem  to  glide  in  review 
before  us,  and  we  rise  from  the  essayist  as  if 
we  had  pursued  the  "Confessions"  anew  with 
hiiD*ao<l  had  partaken  in  the  strong  sympathy 
which  they  excited  within  him  during  the  hap- 
piest summers  of  his  youth.    Thus,  his  paper 


on  **  Actors  and  Acting,"  breathes  the  very 
soul  of  abandonment  to  impulse  and  heedless 
enjoyment,  affording  glimpses  of  those  brief 
triumphs  which  make  a  stroller's  c«ireer  ''less 
forlorn,"  and  presenting  mirrors  to  the  stage 
in  which  its  grand  and  affecting  images,  them« 
selves  reflected  from  nature,  are  yet  farther 
prolonged  and  multiplied.  His  individual 
portraits  of  friends  and  enemies  are  hit  off 
with  all  the  strengUi  of  hatred  or  affection, 
neither  mitigated  by  courtesy  nor  mistrust:— 
partial,  as  they  embrace,  at  roost,  only  one  as- 
pect of  the  character,  but  startling  in  their  vi- 
vidness, and  productive  of  infinite  amusement 
to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  originals. 
It  must  be  conceded  that  these  personal  refer* 
ences  were  sometimes  made  with  unjustifiable 
freedom ;  but  they  were  more  rarely  prompted 
by  malice  prepense,  than  by  his  strong  con- 
sciousness of  the  eccentricities  of  mankind, 
which  pressed  upon  him  for  expression,  and 
irritated  his  pen  into  satiric  picture.  And 
when  this  keen  observance  was  exerted  on 
scenes  in  which  he  delighted — as  the  Wednes 
day  evening  parties  of  ^r.  Lamb*s — how  fine, 
how  genial,  how  happy  his  delineations !  How 
he  gathers  up  the  precious  moments,  when 
poets  and  artists  known  to  fame,  and  men  of 
fancy  and  wit  yet  unexhausted  by  publication, 
met  in  careless  pleasure;  and  distils  their 
finest  essence.  And  if  sometimes  the  tempta* 
tion  of  making  a  spiteful  hit  at  one  of  his 
friends  was  too  urgent  for  resistance,  what 
amends  he  made  by  some  oblique  compliment, 
at  once  as  hearty  and  as  refined  as  those  by 
which  Pope  has  made  those  whom  he  loved 
immortal.  But  these  essays,  in  which  the 
spirit  of  personality  sometimes  runs  riot,  are 
inferior,  in  our  apprehension,  to  those  in 
which  it  warms  and  peoples  more  abstracted 
views  of  humanity— not  purely  metaphysical 
reasonings,  which  it  tended  to  disturb,*  nor 
political  disquisitions  which  it  checked  and 
turned  from  their  aim ;  but  estimates  of  the 
high  condition  and  solemn  incidents  of  our 
nature.  Of  this  class,  bis  papers  on  the  **  Love 
of  Life,"  on  the  ••Fear  of  Death,"  on  the  "Rea- 
sons why  Distant  Objects  Please,"  on  "  Anti- 
quity," on  the  "  Love  of  the  Country,"  and  on 
**  Living  to  Oneself,"  are  choice  specimens, 
written  with  equal  earnestness  and  ingenuity, 
and  full  of  noble  pieces  of  retrospection  on 
bis  own  past  being.    Beyond  their  immediate 

•Of  the  writers  since  Home,  who  have  written  on 
metaphvBict,  with  the  severity  proper  to  the  sub^fect, 
are  Mr.'Feame,  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  "  Consctou** 
ness,"  and  Ijady  Mary  Shepherd,  whoso  works  on 
"Cause  and  Effect''  are  amonjjpKl  the  roost  remarkable 

Brodoctions  of  the  age.  Beaitie,  Dugald  Stewart,  Dr. 
irown,  and  his  imitators,  turned  what  should  have  been 
abstract  reasoning  **  to  favour  and  to  prettiness.**  Mr. 
Hazlitt  obscured  Jt  by  thickly  clustered  associations; 
and  CsJeridge  presented  it  in  the  masquerade  of  a  gor- 
reous  fancy.  Lady  Mary  Shepherd,  on  the  other  hand, 
ts  a  thinker  of  as  much  honesty  as  courage ;  her  speeu* 
lations  are  colourless,  and  leave  nothing  on  the  mind 
but  the  fine-drawn  lines  of  thought.  ColcridM,  address- 
ing the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  on  a  spirited  verse  th* 
had  wrinen  on  the  heroism  of  Tell,  asks~ 

"  O  lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure. 
Where  got  ye  that  heroic  measure  V* 

The  poet  might  have  found  in  the  reasoning  of  Lady 
Msry  Shepherd  a  worthier  object  of  admiration  thai  a 
the  little  stanza  which  seemed  so  extraordinary  an  cf 
fort  for  a  lady  of  fashion. 
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objects  of  contemplatioo,  there  is  always 
opened  a  moral  perspective ;  and  the  tender 
hues  of  memory  gleam  and  tremble  over 
them. 

"Books,"  says  Mr.  Wordsworth,  "are  a 
sabstantial  world/'  and  snrelx  those  on  which 
Hazlitt  has  expatiated  with  troe  regard,  have 
assamed,  to  our  apprehensions,  a  stouter  re- 
ality since  we  surveyed  them  through  the  me- 
dium of  his  mind.  In  general,  the  effect  of  cri- 
ticism, even  when  fairly  and  tenderly  applied, 
is  the  reverse  of  this ;  for  the  very  process  of 
subjecting  the  creations  of  the  poet  and  the  no- 
velist to  examination  as  works  of  art,  and  of 
estimating  the  force  of  passion  or  of  habit,  as 
exemplified  in  them,  so  necessarily  implies 
that  they  are  but  the  shadows  of  thought,  as  in- 
sensibly to  dissipate  the  illusion  which  our 
dreamy  youth  had  perchance  cast  around  them. 
But  in  all  that  Hazlitt  has  written  on  old  Eng- 
lish authors,  he  is  seldom  merely  critical.  His 
masterly  exposition  of  that  huge  book  of  fan- 
tastical fallacies,  the  vaunted  "  Arcadia**  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,*  stands  almost  alone  in  his 
works  as  a  specimen  of  the  mere  power  of  un- 
erring dissection  and  impartial  judgment.  In 
the^  laboratory  of  his  intellect,  analjrsis  was 
turned  to  the  sweet  uses  of  alchemy.  While 
he  discourses  of  characters  he  has  known  the 
longest,  he  sheds  over  them  the  light  of  his 
own  boyhood,  and  makes  us  partakers  of  that 
realizing  power  by  which  they  become  crea- 
tures of  flesh  and  blood,  with  whom  we  may 
eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.  He  bids  us  enjoy  all 
that  he  has  enjoyed  in  their  society ;  invites  us 
to  gaze,  as  he  did  first,  on  that  setting  sun 
which  Schiller's  heroic  Robber  watched  in  his 
sadness,  and  makes  us  feel  that  to  us  **  that  sun 
will  never  set  ;*'  or  introduces  us  to  honest  old 
Deckar  on  the  borders  of  Salisbury  Plain, 
when  he  struck  a  bargain  for  life  with  the  best 
ereation  of  the  poet's  genius.  **  AAer  a  long 
walk**  with  him  ''through  unfrequented  tracks 
— aAer  starting  the  hare  from  the  fern,  or  hear- 
ing the  wing  of  the  raven  rustle  above  our 
heads,  being  greeted  by  the  woodman's  stern 
'good  night,'  as  he  strikes  into  his  narrow 
homeward  path,"  we  too  "take  our  ease  at  our 
inn  beside  the  blazing  hearth,  and  shake  hands 
with  Signor  Orlando  Friscobaldo  as  the  oldest 
acquaintance  we  have.''f  He  has  increased 
our  personal  knowledge  of  Don  Qnixote,  of 
John  Buncle,  of  Parson  Adams,  of  Pamela,  of 
Clarissa  Harlowe,  of  Lovelace,  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverly,  and  a  hundred  other  undying  teachers 
of  humanity,  and  placed  us  on  nearer  and 
dearer  terms  with  them.  His  cordial  warmth 
brings  out  their  pleasantest  and  most  charac- 
teristic traits  as  heat  makes  visible  the  writing 
which  a  lover's  caution  has  traced  in  colourless 
liquid ;  and  he  thus  attests  their  reality  with 
an  evidence  like  that  of  the  senses.  He  restored 
the  «  Beggar's  Opera,"  which  had  been  long 
treated  as  a  burlesque  appendage  to  the  **  New- 
gate Calendar,"  to  its  proper  station ;  showing 
how  the  depth  of  the  design,  and  the  brilliancy 
of  the  workmanship,  hid  been  overlooked  in 
the  palpable  coarseness  of  the  materials ;  and 

*  Lecture!  on  the  Age  o(  Liizrbeih. — ^Lectare  VI. 
t  lbid.~Lectiire  III. 


tracing  instances  of  pathos  and  germs  of 
rality  amidst  scenes  which  the  world  had 
agreed  to  censure  and  to  enjoy  as  vulgar  and 
immoral*  He  revels  in  the  delights  of  oU 
English  comedy;  exhibits  the  soul  of  art  in  itk 
town-bom  graces,  and  the  spirit  of  gayetj  in  its 
mirth ;  detects  for  us  a  more  delicate  flavow 
in  the  wit  of  Cougreve,  and  lights  up  the  age 
of  Charles  the  Second,  **  when  kings  and  no- 
bles led  purely  ornamental  lives,"  with  the  airy 
and  harmless  splendour  in  which  it  streamed 
upon  him  amidst  rustic  manners  and  Presby- 
terian virtues.  But  his  accounts  of  many  oi 
the  dramatists  of  Shakspeare's  age  are  less 
happy ;  for  he  had  no  early  acquaintance  with 
these  that  he  should  receive  them  into  his 
own  heart,  and  commend  them  to  oots;  he 
read  them  that  he  might  lecture  upon  them,—- 
and  he  lectures  upon  them  for  effect,  sot  for 
love.  With  the  exception  of  a  sin^e  charao* 
ter,  that  of  Sir  Orlando  Friscobaldo,  whom  be 
recognised  at  first  sight  as  one  with  whose  qii> 
lities  he  had  been  long  familiar,  they  did  mi 
touch  him  nearly;  and,  therefore,  his  eoi^ 
ments  upon  them  are  comparatively  meagre 
and  turgid,  and  he  gladly  escapes  from  thea 
into  *^wise  saws  and  modern  instances.**  The 
light  of  his  own  experience  does  not  thiekea 
about  their  scenes.  His  notices  of  Marlow, 
HcjTwood,  Middleton,  Marston,  Deckar,  Chap- 
man, Webster,  and  Ford,  do  not  let  us  half  so 
far  into  the  secret  of  these  extraordinaiy  wri- 
ters as  the  notes  which  Mr.  Lamb  has  scatle^ 
ed  (stray  gifts  of  beauty  and  wisdom)  tbroagh 
the  little  volume  of  his  **  Specimens ;"  imbsed 
with  the  very  feeling  which  swelled  and  cnm- 
soned  in  their  intensest  passages,  and  coming 
on  the  listening  mind  like  strains  of  antiqae 
melody,  breathed  from  the  midst  of  that  wild 
and  solemn  region  in  which  their  natural  ma- 
gic wrought  its  wonders.  His  regard  for  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  is  more  hearty,  and  his  ap- 
preciation of  scattered  excellencies  in  them  as 
fine  as  can  be  wished ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
apprehend  the  pi^rvading  spirit  of  their  draaas, 
— ^tbe  mere  spirit  of  careless  grace  afed  fleeting 
beauty,  which  made  the  walk  of  Tragedy  a 
fairy  land ;  turned  passions  and  motives  lo  its 
own  sweet  will;  annihilated  space  and  dme; 
and  sheds  its  rainbow  hues  with  boudtiiiil  ia- 
difiTerence  on  the  just  and  the  unjust ;  repre- 
sented virtue  as  a  happy  accident,  vice  as  a 
wayward  fancy ;  and  changed  one  for  the  other 
in  the  same  person  bv  sovereign  caprice,  as  b^ 
a  touch  of  Harlequin  s  wand,  leaving  *  nothing 
serious  in  mortality,"  but  reducing  the  stniggk 
of  life  to  an  heroic  game,  to  be  played  splen- 
didly out,  and  left  without  a  sigh.  Nor  does  be 
pierce  through  the  hard  and  knotty  rind  of  Bea 
Jonson's  manner,  which  alone,  in  our  time, 
has  been  entirely  penetrated  by  the  author  of 


*ThJi  exquisite  morsel  of  erideism  (iTtbAt  name  bo 
proper)  first  appeared  in  the  '*  Morning  Chroaiele,"  as  sa 
introduction  to  the  account  of  the  first  appearance  ef  Mas 
Stephens  in  *'  Polly  Peachum^'  (her  second  charaderh 
an  occasion  worthy  to  be  so  celebrated— but  not  exexxag 
any  hope  of  sach  an  article.  What  a  surprise  it  was  is 
read  it  for  the  first  time,  amidst  the  tempered  pmthomm 
and  measured  praise  oi  Mr.  Pern'*s  oolunms !  It  was 
afterwards  printed  in  the  "  Round  Tisble,"  and  (beiag 
justly  a  faTourite  of  its  author)  found  fit  place  ra  hii 
"*  Lectures  on  the  English  Poctf  .<*— See  Iiectaie  VL 
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the  **  Merchant  of  London,"  who,  when  a  mere 
lad.  grappled  with  this  tough  subject  and  mas- 
tered it;*  and  whose  long  and  earnest  aspira- 
tion after  a  kindred  force  and  beauty  with  this 
and  other  idols  of  his  serious  boyhood,  is  not, 
eren  now,  wholly  unfulfilled ! 

Of  Shakspeare's  genina,  Mr.  Hazlitt  has 
written  largely  and  well;  but  there  is  more 
felicity  in  his  incidental  references   to  this 
great  subject,  than  in  those  elaborate  essays 
upon  it,  which  fill  the  volume  entitled  '*  Cha- 
racters of  Shakspeare's  Plays."  In  reading  them 
we  are  fatigued  by  perpetual  eulogy, — not  be- 
cause   we    deem  it  excessive,  but  because 
we   observe  in  it  a  constant  straining  to  ex- 
press an  admiration  too  vast  for  any  style. 
There   is  so  much  suggested  by  the  poet  to 
each  individual  mind,  which  blends  with,  and 
colours  its  own  most  profound  meditations  and 
dearest  feelings,  without  assuming  a  distinct 
form,  that  we  resent  the  laborious  efforts  of 
another  to  body  forth  his  own  ideas  of  our 
common   inheritance,  unless  they  vindicate 
themselves  by  entire  success,  as  intruding  on 
the  holy  ground  of  our  own  thoughts.    Mr. 
Lamb's  brief  glance  at  **Lear"  is  the  only  in- 
stance of  a  commentary  on  one  of  Shakspeare's 
four  great  tragedies  which  ever  appeared  to  us 
entirely  worthy  of  the  original ;  and  this,  in- 
deed, seems  to  prolong,  and  even  to  heighten, 
the  feeling  of  the  tremendous  scenes  to  which 
it  applies,  and  to  make  compensation  for  dis- 
placing our  own  dim  and  faint  conceptions, 
long  cherished  as  they  were,  by  the  huge  image 
clearly  reflected  in  another's  mind.    There  is 
nothing  approaching  to  this  excellence  in  Mr. 
Hazlitt's  account  of  "Lear,"  of  "  Hamlet,"  of 
«  Othello,"  or  of  «*  Macbeth."    He  piles  epithet 
on  epithet  in  a  vain  attempt  to  reach  *<the 
height  of  his  great  argument :"  or  trifles  with 
the  subject,  in  despair  of  giving  adequate  ex- 
pression to  his  own  feelings  respecting  it. 
Nor    is  his  essay  on  ''Romeo  and  Juliet" 
more  successful ;  for  here,  unable  to  find  lan- 
guage which  may  breathe  the  sense  of  love 
and  joy  which  the  play  awakens,  he  attacks 
Wordsworth's  ''Ode on  the  Intimations  of  Im- 
mortality   in    Early  Childhood,"  because   it 
refers  the  glory  of  our  intellectual  being  to  a 
season  antecedent  to  the  dawn  of  passion  ;  as 
if  there   was  any  common  standard  for  the 
most  delicious  of  all  plays  of  which  love  is 
the  essence,  and  the  noblest  train  of  philoso- 
phic thought  which  ever  "voluntary  moved 
harmonious  numbers ;"  as  if  each  had  not  a 
truth  of  its  own ;  or  as  if  there  was  not  room 
enough  in  the  great  world  of  poetry  for  both  ! 
When  thus  reduced  by  conscious  inability  to 
grasp  the  subject,  into  vague  declamation,  he 
was  lost ;  but  wherever  he  found  "  jutting  freeze 
or  cornice"  to  lodge  the  store  of  his  own  re- 
flections, as  in  estimating  the  aristocratic  pride 
of  **  Coriolanus,"  he  was  excellent ;  still  better 
where  he  could  mingle  the  remembrances  of 
sportive  childhood  with  the  poet's  fantasies, 
as    in   describing  the  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream ;"  and  best  of  ail  when  he  could  vindi- 
cate his  own  hatred  of  the  sickly  cant  of  mor- 
talicyt  and  his  sense  of  hearty  and  wise  enjoy- 

•  <*  RetrospectiTo  Review,^  vol.  i.  pp.  161—4206. 


ment,  by  precept  and  example  such  as  "T^c 
Twelfth  Night''  gave  him.  In  these  instances, 
his  own  peculiar  faculty,  as  a  commentator  on 
the  writings  of  others, — ^that  of  enriching  bis 
criticism  by  congenial  associations,  and,  at  the 
same  time  infusing  into  it  the  spirit  of  hiir 
author,  thus  "stealing  and  giving  odours- 
had  free  scope,  while  the  greatest  tragedies 
remained  beyond  the  reach  of  all  earthly  in- 
fluence, too  far  withdrawn  "in  the  highest 
heaven  of  invention,"  to  be  affected  by  any 
atmosphere  of  sentiment  he  might  inhale  him 
self,  or  shed  around  others. 

The  strong  sense  of  pleasure,  both  intelUct* 
ual  and  physical,  naturally  produced  in  HazL*t 
a  rooted  attachment  to  the  theatre,  where  the  de 
lights  of  the  mind  and  the  senses  are  blended ; 
where  the  grandeur  of  the  poet's  conceptions 
is,  in  some  degree,  made  palpable,  and  luxury 
is  raised  and  refined  by  wit,  sentiment,  and 
fancy.  His  dramatic  criticisms  are  more 
pregnant  with  fine  thoughts  on  that  bright 
epitome  of  human  life  than  any  others  which 
ever  were  written ;  yet  they  are  often  more 
successful  in  making  us  forget  their  immediate 
subjects  than  in  doing  them  justice.  He  began 
to  write  with  a  rich  fund  of  theatrical  recollecr 
tions;  and,  except  when  Kean,  or  Miss  Ste- 
phens, or  Liston  supplied  new  and  decided  im- 
pulses, he  did  little  more  than  draw  upon  this 
old  treasury.  The  theatre  to  him  was  redolent 
of  the  past ;  images  of  Siddons,  of  Kemble,  of 
Bannister,  of  Jordan,  thickened  the  air;  im- 
perfect recognitions  of  a  hundred  evenings, 
when  mirth  or  sympathy  had  loosened  the 
pressure  at  the  heart,  and  set  the  springs  of 
life  in  happier  motion,  thronged  around  him, 
and  "  more  than  echoes  talked  along  the  walls." 
He  loved  the  theatre  for  these  associations,  and 
for  the  immediate  pleasure  which  it  gave  to 
thousands  about  him,  and  the  humanizing  in- 
fluences it  shed  among  them,  and  attended  it 
with  constancy  to  the  very  last  ;*  and  to  those 
personal  feelings  and  universal  sympathies  he 
gave  fit  expression ;  but  his  habits  of  mind 
were  nnsuited  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  the 
critic.  The  players  put  him  out.  He  could  net, 
like  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  who  gave  theatrical  criti- 
cism a  place  in  modem  literature,  apply  his 
graphic  powers  to  a  detail  of  a  performance, 
and  make  it  interesting  by  the  delicacy  of  the 
touch ;  encrystal  the  cobweb  intricacies  of  a 
plot  with  the  sparkling  dew  of  his  own  fancy 
— ^bid  the  light  plume  wave  in  the  fluttering 
grace  of  his  style— or  "  catch  ere  she  fell  the 
Cynthia  of  the  minute,"  and  fix  the  airy  charm 
in  lasting  words.  In  criticism,  thus  just  and 
picturesque,  Mr.  Hunt  has  never  been  ap- 
proached ;  and  the  wonder  is,  that,  instead  of 
falling  off  with  the  art  of  acting,  he  even  grew 
richer;  for  the  articles  of  the  "Tatler"  equal- 
ling those  of  the  "  Examiner"  in  niceness  of 
discrimination,  are  superior  to  them  in  depth 
and  colouring.  But  Hazlitt  required  a  mort 
powerful  impulse ;  he  never  wrote  willingly, 
except  on  what  was  great  in  itself,  or,  forming 
a  portion  of  his  own  past  being,  was  great  to 
him ;  and  when  both  these  felicities  combined 

*  See  his  article  entitled  "  The  Free  AdmisaroD,"  is 
the  '*New  Monthly  Magazine,**  vol.  xzix.  p.  93;  out  oC 
his  last,  and  one  or  his  most  characteristic  etTosionSi 
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in  the  subject,  he  was  best  of  all — as  npon 
Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons.  Mr.  Kean  satisfied 
the  first  requisite  only,  but  in  the  highest  pos- 
sible degree.  His  extraordinary  vigour  struck 
HazUtt,  who  attended  the  theatre  for  the  "  Morn- 
ing Chronicle/'  on  the  night  of  his  debiitf  in 
the  very  first  scene,  and  who,  from  that  night, 
became,  the  most  devoted  and  efficient  of  his 
supporters.  Yet  if,  on  principle,  Ha2litt  pre- 
ferred Kean  to  Kemble,  and  sometimes  drew 
parallels  between  them  disparaging  to  the  idol 
of  his  earlier  afiections,  there  is  nothing  half 
f  o  fine  in  his  eloquent  eulogies  on  the  first,  as 
in  his  occasional  recurrences  to  the  last,  when 
the  stalely  form  which  had  realized  full  many 
a  boyish  dream  of  Roman  greatness  ^came 
back  upon  his  heart  again/'  and  seemed  to  re- 
proach him  for  his  late  preference  of  the  pas- 
sionate to  the  ideal.  He  criticised  new  plays 
with  reluctant  and  indecisive  hand,  except 
when  strong  friendship  supplied  the  place  of  old 
recollection,  as  in  the  instances  of  Barry  Corn- 
wall and  Sheridan  Knowles — the  first  of  whom, 
not  exhausting  all  the  sweetness  of  his  nature 
in  scenes  of  fanciful  tenderness  and  gentle 
sorrow,  cheered  him  by  unwearied  kindness  in 
hours  of  the  greatest  need — and  the  last,  as 
kind  and  as  true,  had,  even  from  a  boy,  been  the 
object  of  his  warmest  esteem.  He  rgoiced  to 
observe  his  true-hearted  pupil  manifesting  a 
dramatic  instinct  akin  to  that  of  the  old  masters 
of  passion — ^like  them  forgetting  himself  in  his 
subject,  and  contented  to  see  fair  play  between 
his  persons — working  all  his  interest  out  of 
the  purest  afiections,  which  might  beat  in- 
deed beneath  the  armour  of  old  Rome,  and 
beside  its  domestic  hearths,  but  belong  to  all 
time — and  finding  an  actor  who,  with  taste  and 
skill  to  preserve  his  unstudied  grace,  had  heart 
enough  to  send  his  honest  homely  touches  to 
the  hearts  of  thousands.  Would  that  Hazlitt 
had  lived  to  witness  the  success  of  the"  Hunch- 
back"— not  that  it  is  better  than  the  plays 
which  he  did  see,  but  that  he  would  have  ex- 
ulted to  find  the  town  surprised  for  once  into 
justice,  recognising  the  pathos  and  beauty 
which  had  been  among  them  unappreciated  so 
long,  and  paying  part  of  that  debt  to  the  living 
author,  which  he  feared  they  would  leave  for 
posterity  to  acknowledge  in  vain ! 

Mr.  Hazlitt's  criticisms  on  pictures  are,  as 
we  have  been  informed  by  persons  competent 
to  jadge,  and  believe,  masterly.  Of  their  jus- 
tice we  are  unable  to  form  an  opinion  for  our- 
selves :  but  we  know  that  they  are  instinct 
with  earnest  devotion  to  art,  and  rich  with  il- 
lustrations of  its  beauties.  Accounts  of  paint- 
ings are  too  often  either  made  up  of  technical 
terms,  which  convey  no  meaning  to  the  un- 
initiated, or  of  florid  description  of  the  scenes 
represented,  with  scarce  an  allusion  to  the 
skill  by  which  the  painter  has  succeeded  in 
emulating  nature;  but  Hazlitl's  early  aspira- 
tions, and  fond  endeavours  afler  excellence  in 
the  art,  preserved  him  efiectually  from  these 
errors.  He  regarded  the  subject  with  a  perfect 
love.  No  gusty  passion  here  ruffled  the  course 
of  his  thoughts:  all  his  irritability  was  soothed, 
and  all  his  disappointments  forgotten,  before 
Ae  silent  miracles  of  human  genius ;  and  his 

'n  vain  attempts,  fondly  remembered  instead 


of  exciting  envy  of  the  success  of  osiers, 
heightened  his  sense  of  their  merit,  and  his 
pleasure  and  pride  in  accumulatic^c  honours  oa 
their  names.  Mr.  Hunt  says  of  these  essays, 
that  they  **■  throw  a  light  on  art  as  from  a 
painted  window," — a  sentence  which,  in  its 
few  words,  characterizes  them  all,  and  leaves 
nothing  to  be  wished  or  added. 

In  person,  Mr.  HazUtt  was  of  the  middle  size, 
with  a  handsome  and  eager  countenance,  wore 
by  sickness  and  thought ;  and  dark  hair,  which 
had  curled  stiffly  over  the  temples,  and  was 
only  of  late  years  sprinkled  with  gray.  His 
gait  was  slouching  and  awkward,  and  bis  dress 
neglected ;  but  when  he  b^an  to  talk  he  could 
not  be  mistaken  for  a  common  man.  lo  the 
company  of  persons  with  whom  be  was  net 
familiar  his  bashfulness  was  painful :  but  when 
he  became  entirely  at  ease,  and  entered  on  a 
favourite  topic,  no  one's  conversation  was 
ever  more  delightful.  He  did  not  talk  for  ef- 
fect, to  dazzle,  or  surprise,  or  annoy,  but  with 
the  most  simple  and  honest  desire  to  make  bis 
view  of  the  subject  entirely  apprehended  by  his 
hearer.  There  was  sometimes  an  obrioos 
struggle  to  do  this  to  his  own  satisfaction :  he 
seemed  labouring  to  drag  his  thought  to  light 
from  its  deep  lurking  place ;  and,  with  modest 
distrust  of  that  power  of  expression  which  be 
had  found  so  late  in  life,  he  often  betrayed  a 
fear  that  he  had  failed  to  make  himself  under- 
stood, and  recurred  to  the  subject  again  and 
again,  that  he  might  be  assured  he  had  sae- 
ceeded.  In  argument,  he  was  candid  and  libe- 
ral: there  was  nothing  about  him  pragmati- 
cal or  exclusive ;  he  never  drove  a  principle  to 
its  utmost  possible  consequences,  but  like 
Locksley,  **  allowed  for  the  wind."  For  some 
years  previous  to  his  death,  be  obserred  aa 
entire  abstinence  from  fermented  liquors,  which 
he  had  once  quaffed  with  the  proper  relish  be 
had  for  all  the  good  things  of  this  life,  bat  which 
he  courageously  resigned  when  he  found  the 
indulgence  perilous  to  his  health  and  faculties. 
The  cheerfulness  with  which  he  made  this  sa- 
crifice always  appeared  to  us  one  of  the  most 
amiable  traits  in  his  character.  He  had  so 
censure  for  others,  who  for  the  same  motives 
were  less  wise  or  less  resolute;  nor  did  he 
think  he  had  earned,  by  his  own  constan 
cy,  any  right  to  intrude  advice  which  be 
knew,  if  wanted,  must  be  unavailing.  Nor  did 
he  profess  to  be  a  convert  to  the  general  system 
of  abstinence  which  was  advocated  by  one  of 
his  kindest  and  stanchest  friends :  be  avowed 
that  he  yielded  to  necessity ;  and  instead  of 
avoiding  the  sight  of  that  which  he  could  no 
longer  taste,  he  was  seldom  so  happy  as  when 
he  sat  with  friends  at  their  wine,  participation 
the  sociality  of  the  time,  and  renewing  his  ova 
past  enjoyment  in  that  of  his  companions,  with- 
out regret  and  without  envy.  Like  Dr.  John- 
son, he  made  himself  poor  amends  for  the  loss 
of  wine  by  drinking  tea,  not  so  largely,  indeed, 
as  the  hero  of  Boswell,  but  at  least  of  eqcal 
potency — for  he  might  have  challenged  Mrs- 
Thrale  and  all  her  sex  to  make  stronger  tea 
than  his  own.  In  society,  as  in  politics,  be  was 
no  fiincher.  He  loved  "  to  hear  the  chimes  at 
midnight,"  without  considering  them  as  a  sum- 
mons to  rise*    At  these  seasons,  when  in  his 
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aapftiest  mood,  he  used  to  dwell  on  the  conver- 
sational powers  of  his  friends,  and  live  over 
again  the  delightful  hours  he  had  passed  with 
them ;  repeat  the  pregnant  pnns  that  one  had 
made;  tell  over  again  a  story  with  which  ano- 
ther had  convulsed  the  room ;  or  expand  in  the 
eloquence  of  a  third :  always  hest  pleased  when 
he  could  detect  some  talent  which  was  unre- 
garded hy  the  world,  and  giving  alike,  to  the 
celebrated  and  the  unknown,  due  honour. 

Mr.  Hazlitt  delivered  three  courses  of  Lec- 
tures at  the  Surrey  Institution,  to  the  matter  of 
which  we  have  repeatedly  alluded — on   The 
Engl\9h  Poett;  on  The  EngHth  Comie  Writers, 
and  on  The  Jge  of  Elizabeth — before  audiences 
with  whom  he  had  but  "  an  imperfect  sympa- 
thy."    They  consisted  chiefly  of  Dissenters, 
who  agreed  with  him  in  his  hatred  of  Lord 
Castlereagh,  but  who  "loved  no  plays;"  of 
Quakers,  who  approved  htm  as  the  opponent  of 
Slavery    and  Capital  Punishment,  but  who 
'  heard  no  music ;"  of  citizens,  devoted  to  the 
main  chance,  who  had  a  hankering  aAer  *'  the 
improvement  of  the  mind,"  bat  tu  whom  his 
favourite  doctrine  of  its  natural  disinterested- 
ness was  a  riddle ;  of  a  few  enemies  who  came 
to  sneer;  and  a  few  friends,  who  were  eager  to 
leam  and  to  admire.    The  comparative  insen- 
sibility of  the  bulk  of  his  audience  lo  his  finest 
passages,  sometimes  provoked  him  to  awaken 
their  attention  by  points  which  broke  the  train 
of  his  discourse,  aAer  which  he  could  make 
himself  amends  by  some  abrupt  paradox  which 
might  set  their  prejudiccK  on  edge,  and  make 
ibem  fanc}'  they  were  shocked.    He  startled 
many  of  them  at  the  onset,  by  observing,  that, 
since  Jacob's  Dream,  **  the  heavens  have  gone 
farther  off  and  become  astronomical," — a  fine 
extravagance,  which  the  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
who  haid  grown  astronomical  themselves  un- 
der the  preceding  lecturer,  felt  called  on  to  re- 
sent as  an  attack  on  their  severer  studies. 
When  he  read  a  well-known  extract  from  Cow- 
per,  comparing  a  poor  cottager  with  Voltaire, 
and  had  pronounced  the  line  <<  a  truth  the  bril- 
liant Frenchman  never  knew,"' they  broke  into 
a  joyous  shout  of  self-gratulation,  that  they 
were  so  much  wiser  than  a  wicked  Frenchman! 
When  he  passed  by  Mrs.  Hannah  More  with 
observing,  that  ^  she  had  written  a  great  deal 
which  he  had  never  read,"  a  voice  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  general  commiseration  and 
surprise,  by  calling  out  "More  pity  for  you !" 
They  were  confounded  at  his  reading  with 
more  emphasis  perhaps  than  discretion,  Gay's 
epi^ammatic  lines  on  Sir  Richard  Blackstone, 
iu  fvhich  scriptural  persons  are  freely  hitched 
into  rhyme ;  but  he  went  doggedly  on  to  the 
end,  and,  by  his  perseverance,  baffled  those 
who,  if  he  had  acknowledged  himself  wrong  by 
stopping,  would  have  hissed  him  without  mer- 
cy.    He  once  had  an  edifying  advantage  over 
them.    He  was  enumerating  the  humanities 
which  endeared  Dr.  Johnson  to  his  mind,  and 
at  the  close  of  an  agreeable  catalogue,  men- 
tioned, as  last  and  noblest,  "his  carrying  the 
poor  victim  of  disease  and  dissipation  on  his 
back  through  Fleet-street,"— at  which  a  titter 
arose  from  some,  who  were  struck  by  the  pic- 
ture as  ludicrous,  and  a  murmur  from  others, 
who  cTeemed  the  allusion  unfit  for  ears  polite. 
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He  paused  for  an  instant,  and  then  added  in 
his  sturdiest  and  most  impressive  manner,  "  an 
act  which  realizes  the  parable  of  the  Good  Sa- 
maritan," at  which  his  moral  and  delicate 
hearers  shrunk  rebuked  into  deep  silence.  He 
was  not  eloquent  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term ; 
for  his  thoughts  were  too  weighty  to  be  moved 
along  by  the  shallow  stream  of  feeling  which 
an  evening's  excitement  can  rouse.  He  wrote 
all  his  lectures,  and  read  them  as  they  were 
written :  but  his  deep  voice  and  earnest  manner 
suited  his  matter  well.  He  seemed  to  dig  into 
his  subject— and  not  in  vain.  In  delivering  his 
longer  quotations,  he  had  scarcely  continuity 
enough  for  the  versification  of  Shakspeare  and 
Milton,  "with  linked  sweetness  long  drawn 
out ;"  but  he  gave  Pope's  brilliant  satire  and 
divine  compliments,  which  are  usually  com- 
plete within  the  couplet,  with  an  elegance  and 
point  which  the  poet  himself  would  have  felt 
as  their  highest  praise. 

Mr.  Hazlitt  had  little  inclination  to  write 
about  contemporary  authors, — and  still  less  to 
read  them.  He  was  with  difficulty  persuaded 
to  look  into  the  Scotch  Novels !  but  when  he 
did  so,  he  found  them  old  in  substance  though 
new  in  form,  read  them  with  as  much  avidity 
as  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  expressed  better 
than  any  one  else  what  all  the  world  felt  about 
them.  His  hearty  love  of  them,  however,  did 
not  decrease,  but  aggravate,  his  dislike  of  the 
political  opinions  and  practices  of  their  author; 
and  yet,  the  strength  of  his  hatred  towards  that 
which  was  accidental  and  transitory,  only  set 
off  the  unabated  power  of  his  regard  for  the 
free  and  the  lasting.  Coleridge  and  Words- 
worth were  not  moderns  to  him ;  for  he  knew 
them  in  his  youth,  which  was  his  own  an- 
tiquity, and  the  feelings  which  were  the  germ 
of  their  poetry  had  sunk  deep  into  his  heart. 
His  personal  acquaintance  with  them  was 
broken  before  he  became  known  to  the  world 
as  an  author,  and  he  sometimes  alluded  to 
them  with  bitterness:  but  he,  and  he  alone, 
has  done  justice  to  the  immortal  works  of  the 
one,  and  the  genius  of  the  other.  The  very 
prominence  which  he  gave  to  them  as  objects 
of  attack,  at  the  time  when  it  was  the  fashion 
to  pour  contempt  on  their  names — when  the 
public  echoed  those  articles  of  the  "Edinburgh 
Review"  upon  them,  which  they  now  regard 
with  wonder  as  the  curiosities  of  criticism, 
proved  what  they  still  were  to  him ;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  those  attacks,  there  are  involuntary 
confessions  of  their  influence  over  his  mind, 
are  touches  of  admiration,  heightened  by  fond 
regret,  which  speak  more  than  his  elaborate 
eulogies  upon  them  in  his  "Spirit  of  the  Age." 
With  the  exception  of  the  works  cf  these,  and 
of  \  \o  or  three  friends  to  whom  we  have  al- 
luded, he  held  modern  literature  in  s/ight  es- 
teem; and  he  regarded  the  discoveries  of 
science,  and  the  visions  of  optimism,  with  an 
undazzled  eye.  His  "  large  discourse  of  rea- 
son" looked  not  before,  but  aAer.  He  felt  it  his 
great  duty,  as  a  lover  of  genius  and  art,  to  de- 
fend the  fame  of  the  mighty  dead.  When  the 
old  painters  were  assailed  in  "  The  Catalogue 
Raisonn^e  of  the  British  Institution,"  he  was 
"  touched  with  noble  anger."  All  his  own 
rain  longings  after  the  immortality  of  the  works 
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which  were  libelled, — the  very  tranquillitjr  and 
beaaty  they  had  shed  into  his  soul, — all  his 
comprehension  of  the  sympathy  and  delight  of 
thousands,  which,  accumulating  through  long 
time,  had  attested  their  worth — were  fused  to- 
gether to  dazzle  and  to  blast  the  poor  caviller 
who  would  disturb  the  judgment  of  ages.  So, 
when  a  popular  poet  assailed  the  fame  of 
Rousseau — seeking  to  reverse  the  decision  of 
posterity  on  what  that  great  writer  had  done, 
by  fancying  the  opinion  of  people  of  condiiloB 
in  his  neighbourhood  on  what  he  seemed  to 
their  apprehensions  white  living  with  Madame 
de  Warrens,  he  vindicated  the  prerogatives  of 
genius  with  the  true  logic  of  passion.  Few 
things  irritated  him  more  than  the  claims  set 
up  for  the  present  generation  to  be  wiser  and 
better  than  those  which  have  gone  before  it. 
He  had  DO  power  of  imagination  to  embrace 
the  golden  clouds  which  hung  over  the  Future, 
but  he  rested  and  escpatiated  in  the  Past.  To 
his  apprehension  human  good  did  not  appear 
a  slender  shoot  of  yesterday,  like  the  bean-stalk 
in  the  fairy-tale,  aspiring  to  the  skies,  and  end- 
ing in  an  enchanted  castle,  but  a  huge  growth 
of  intertwisted  fibres,  grasping  the  earth  by 
numberless  roots,  and  bearing  vestiges  of  "a 
thousand  storms,  a  thousand  thunders." 

It  would  be  beside  our  purpose  to  discuss 
the  relative  merits  of  Mr.  Hazlitt's  publica- 
tions, to  most  of  which  we  have  alluded  in 
passing;  or  to  detail  the  scanty  vicissitudes 
et  a  literary  life.  Still  less  do  we  feel  bound 
Id  expose  or  to  defend  the  personal  frailties 


which  fell  to  his  portion.  We  have  endea 
voured  to  trace  his  intellectual  character  in 
the  records  he  has  left  of  himself  in  his  works, 
as  an  excitement  and  a  guide  to  their  pcms^ 
by  those  who  have  yet  to  know  them.  Tbe 
concern  of  mankind  is  with  thb  alone.  Id 
the  case  of  a  profound  thinker  more  than  of 
any  other,  '*that  which  men  call  evil"— tb« 
accident  of  his  condition — ^is  ioterred  vith 
him,  while  the  good  which  he  has  achiered 
lies  un mingled  and  entire.  The  events  of  Hr. 
Hazlitt*s  true  life  are  not  his  engagemeotbj 
the*  **  Morning  Chronicle,"  or  his  traosfer  of 
his  services  to  the  **^  Times,"  or  his  introdoo 
tion  to  the  *'  Edinburgh  Review,"  or  his  con- 
tracts or  quarrels  with  booksellers ;  bot  tbe 
progress  and  the  development  of  his  under- 
standing as  nurtured  or  swayed  by  his  affec- 
tions. "His  warfare  was  within;"  and  its 
spoils  are  ours !  His  ''thoughts  which  wu- 
dered  through  eternity  "  live  with  us,  tboogb 
the  hand  which  traced  them  for  our  benclit  is 
cold.  His  death,  though  at  the  age  of  (nlj 
fifty-two,  can  hardly  be  deemed  untimely.  lie 
lived  to  complete  the  laborious  worir  in  whidi 
he  sought  to  embalm  his  idea  of  his  cliosen 
hero ;  to  see  the  unhoped-for  downCill  of  tbe 
legitimate  throne  which  had  been  raised  on 
the  ruins  of  the  empire ;  and  to  open,  vitboQt 
exhausting,  those  stores  which  he  had  gathered 
in  his  youth.  If  the  impress  of  his  poverts 
not  left  on  the  sympathies  of  a  people,  it  ku 
(all  he  wished)  sunk  into  minds  neither  QBf^ 
fleeting  nor  ungrateful. 
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THE  LATE  DOWAGER  LADY  HOLLAND 


[MoRffiNa  Chronicle,  Nov.  25,  1845,] 


It  seems  scarcely  fitting  that  the  grave 
should  close  over  the  remains  of  the  late  Dow- 
ager Lady  Holland  without  some  passing  tri- 
bute beyond  the  paragraph  which  announces, 
with  the  ordinary  expression  of  regret,  the  de- 
cease of  a  widow  lady  advanced  in  years,  and 
reoinds  the  world  of  fashion  that  the  event 
has  placed  several  noble  families  in  mourning. 
That  event,  which  a  fortnight  ago  was  re- 
garded by  friendly  apprehensions  as  probably 
at  the  distance  of  some  years,  has  not  merely 
cloudi^d  and  impaired. Ihe  enjoyments  of  one 
large  circle,  but  has  extinguished  for  ever  a 
spirit  of  social  happiness  which  has  animated 
many,  and  severed  the  most  genial  link  of  as- 
sociation, by  which  some  of  the  finest  minds 
which  yet  grace  the  literary  and  political 
world  were  connected  with  the  mightiest  of 
those  which  have  left  us.  The  charms  of  the 
celebrated  hospitalities  of  Holland  House,  in 
the  time  of  its  late  revered  master,  have  been 
too  gracefully  developed,  by  one  who  has  often 
partaken  and  enhanced  them,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  for  July,  1841,  to  allow  a  feebler  expres- 
sion ;  but  death  had  not  then  bestowed  the 
melancholy  privilege  of  expatiating  on  the 
share  of  its  mistress  in  crowding  those  me- 
morable hours  with  various  pleasure,  or  on 
the  energetic  kindness  with  which  she  strove, 
against  the  perpetual  sense  of  unutterable 
loss,  to  renew  some  portion  of  their  enjoy- 
ments. For  the  remarkable  position  she  oc- 
cupied, during  many  years  of  those  daily  fes- 
tivals in  which  genius,  wit,  and  patriotic  hope 
were  triumphant,  she  was  eminently  gifted. 
While  her  own  remarks  were  full  of  fine 
practical  sense,  and  nice  observation,  her  in- 
fluence was  chiefly  felt  in  the  discourse  of  those 
whom  she  directed  and  inspired,  and  which, 
as  she  impelled  it,  startled  by  the  most  animated 
contrasts,  or  blended  in  the  most  graceful  har- 
monies. Beyond  any  other  hostess  we  ever 
knew— >and  very  far  beyond  any  host— she  pos- 
sessed the  tact  of  perceiving  and  the  power 
of  evoking  the  various  capacities  which  lurked 
in  every  part  of  the  brilliant  circles  she  drew 
around  her.  To  enkindle  the  enthusiasm  of 
an  artist  on  the  theme  over  which  he  had 
achieved  the  most  facile  mastery ;  to  set  loose 
the  heart  of  the  rustic  poet,  and  imbue  his 
speech  with  the  freedom  of  his  native  hills ; 
to  draw  from  the   adventurous    traveller  a 


breathing  picture  of  his  most  imminent  dan- 
ger,  or  to  embolden  the  bashful  soldier  to  dis* 
close  his  own  share  in  the  perils  and  glories 
of  some  famous  battle-field ;  to  encourage  the 
generous  praise  of  friendship,  when  the  speaker 
and  the  subject  reflected  interest  on  each  other, 
or  win  the  secret  history  of  some  effort  which 
had  astonished  the  world  or  shed  new  lights 
on  science ; — to  conduct  those  brilliant  deve- 
lopments to  the  height  of  satisfaction,  and 
then  to  shift  the  scene  by  the  magic  of  a  word, 
were  among  her  daily  successes.  And  if  this 
extraordinary  power  over  the  elements  of  so- 
cial enjoyment  was  sometimes  wielded  without 
the  entire  concealment  of  its  despotism  ;  if  a 
decisive  check  sometimes  rebuked  a  speaker 
who  might  intercept  the  variegated  beauty  of 
Jeffrey's  indulgent  criticism,  or  the  jest  an- 
nounced and  self-rewarded  in  Sydney  Smith's 
delighted  and  delighting  chuckle,  the  authority 
was  too  clearly  exerted  for  the  evening's  pros- 
perity, and  too  manifestly  impelled  by  an 
urgent  consciousness  of  the  value  of  those 
golden  hours  which  were  fleeting  within  its 
confines,  to  sadden  the  enforced  silence  with 
more  than  a  momentary  regret.  If  ever  her 
prohibition,  clear,  abrupt,  and  decisive,  indi- 
cated more  than  a  preferable  regard  for  live- 
lier discourse,  it  was  when  a  depreciatory  tone 
was  adopted  towards  genius,  or  goodness,  or 
honest  endeavour,  or  when  some  friend,  per- 
sonal or  intellectual,  was  mentioned  in  slight- 
ing phrase.  Habituated  to  a  generous  partisan- 
ship by  strong  sympathy  with  a  great  political 
cause,  she  carried  the  fidelity  of  her  devotion 
to  Uiat  cause  into  her  social  relations,  and  was 
ever  the  truest  and  the  fastest  of  friends. 
The  tendency,  often  more  idle  than  malicious, 
to  soften  down  the  intellectual  claims  of  the 
absent,  which  so  insidiously  besets  literary 
conversation,  and  teaches  a  superficial  insin- 
cerity even  to  substantial  esteem  and  regard, 
found  no  favour  in  her  presence ;  aud  hence 
the  conversations  over  which  she  presided, 
perhaps  beyond  all  that  ever  flashed  with  a 
kindred  splendour,  were  marked  by  that  integ- 
rity of  good  nature  which  might  admit  of  their 
exact  repetition  to  every  living  individual 
whose  merits  were  discussed,  without  the  dan- 
ger of  inflicting  pain.  Under  her  auspices, 
not  only  all  critical,  but  all  personal  talk  was 
tinged  with    kindness;    the   strong  interest 
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which  she  took  in  the  happiness  of  her  friends 
shed  a  peculiar  sunniness  over  the  aspects  of 
life  presented  hy  the  common  topics  of  alli- 
ances, and  marriages,  and  promotions ;  and 
not  a  hopeful  engagement,  or  a  happy  wed- 
ding, or  a  promotion  of  a  friend's  son,  or  a 
new  intellectual  triumph  of  any  youth  with 
whose  name  and  history  she  was  familiar,  hut 
became  an  event  on  which  she  expected  and 
required  congratulation,  as  on  a  part  of  her 
own  fortune.  Although  there  was  naturally 
a  preponderance  in  her  society  of  the  senti- 
ment of  popular  progress,  which  once  was 
cherished  almost  exclusively  by  the  party  to 
whom  Lord  Holland  was  united  by  sacred  ties, 
no  expression  of  triumph  in  success,  no  viru- 
lence in  sudden  disappointment,  was  ever  per- 
mitted to  wound  the  most  sensitive  ear  of  her 
conservative  guests.  It  might  be  that  some 
placid  comparison  of  recent  with  former  times 
spoke  a  sense  of  freedom's  peaceful  victory; 
or  that,  on  the  giddy  edge  of  some  great  party 
struggle,  the  festivities  of  the  evening  might 
take  a  more  serious  cast,  as  news  arrived 
from  the  scene  of  contest,  and  the  pleasure  be 
deepened  with  the  peril ;  but  the  feeling  was 
always  restrained  by  the  present  evidence  of 
permanent  solaces  for  the  mind,  which  no  po- 
litical changes  could  disturb.  If  to  hail  and 
welcome  genius— or  even  talent  which  revered 
and  imitated  genius— was  one  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  of  Lord  Holland's  life,  to  search  it 


out,  and  bring  it  within  the  sphere  of  his  sobk 
sympathy,  was  the  delightful  study  of  hei^^ 
How  often,  during  the  last  half  century,  hai 
the  steep  ascent  of  fame  been  brightened  by 
the  genial  appreciation  she  bestowed,  and  tbc 
festal  light  she  cast  on  its  solitude !    How  o(^ 
ten  has  the  assurance  of  success  received  its 
crowning  delight  amid  the  genial  luxury  of 
her  circle,  where  renown  itself  has  been  real* 
ized  for  the  first  time  in  all  its  sweetness! 
How  large  a  share  she  communicated  to  the 
delights  of  Holland  House  will  be  understood 
by  those  who  shared  her  kindness,  first  in 
South-street,  and  recently  in  Stanhope-street, 
where,  after  Lord  Holland's  death*  she  ho- 
noured his  memory  by  cherishing  his  fheiub 
and  following  his  example ;  where,  to  the  last, 
with  a  voice  retaining  its  girlish  sweeuaess, 
she  welcomed  every  guest,  invited  or  casu&l, 
with  the  old  cordiality  and  queenly  grace; 
where  authors  of  every  age  and  sclool—from 
Rogers,  her  old  and  affectionate  friend,  whose 
first  poem  illuminated  the  darkness  of  the  itst 
closing  century  **  like  a  rich  jewel  in  ao  Ethi- 
op's  ear,"  down  to  the  youngest  disciple  of  the 
latest  school — found  that  honour  paid  to  litera- 
ture which  English  aristocracy  has  too  con- 
monly  denied  it;  and  where,  every  day, almost 
to  her  last,  added  to  her  claim  to  be  remen- 
bered  as  one  who,  during  a  long  life,  culti- 
vated the  great  art  of  living  happily,  b^  Ihc 
great  means  of  making  others  happy. 


ADDRESS 

AT  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  MANCHESTER  ATHENiEUM,  Oct.  23, 18li 

[MAMCBESTEai  GUAKDIAN,   OcT.  25,  1845.] 


I 


Ir  there  were  not  virtue  in  the  objects  and 
purposes,  and  power  in  the  affections,  which 
have  called  into  life  the  splendid  scene  before 
me,  capable  of  emboldening  the  apprehensive 
and  strengthening  the  feeble,  I  should  shrink 
at  this  moment  from  attempting  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  high  office  to  which  the  kind- 
ness of  your  directors  has  raised  me.  When 
I  remember  that  the  first  of  this  series  of  bril- 
liant anniversaries,  which  is  still  only  begin- 
ning, was  illustrated  by  the  presidency  of  my 
friend,  Mr.  Charles  Dickens, — who  brought  to 
your  cause  not  only  the  most  earnest  sympathy 
with  the  healthful  enjoyments  and  steady  ad- 
vancement of  his  species,  but  the  splendour 
of  a  fame  as  early  matured  and  as  deeply  im- 
pressed on  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  as  that 
of  any  writer  since  the  greatest  of  her  intellec- 
tual eras :  when  I  recollect  that  his  place  was 
filled  last  year  by  one  whose  genius,  singularly 
diversified  and  vivid,  has  glanced  with  arrowy 
dame  over  various  departments  of  literature 
and  conditions  of  life,  and  who  was  associated 
with  kindred  spirits, eager  to  lavish  the  ardours 
of  generous  youth,  on  the  noble  labour  of  re- 


newing old  ties  of  brotherhood  and  attacbmeic 
among  all  classes,  ranks,  and  degrees  of 
human  family, — ^I  feel  that  scarcely  less  thaa 
the  inspiration  which  breathes  upon  us  here, 
through  every  avenue  of  good  yon  have  opened, 
could  justify  the  hope  that  the  deficiencies  of 
the  chairman  of  this  night  may  be  forgotten  ia 
the  interest  and  the  majesty  of  his  themes. 
Impressrve  as  such  an  assembly  as  this  woaU 
be  in  any  place,  and  under  any  circumstances, 
it  becomes  solemn,  almost  awful,  when  the 
true  significancy  of  its  splendour  is  unveiled 
to  the  mind.  If  we  consider  that  this  festiv^al 
of  intellect  is  holden  in  the  capital  of  a  district 
containing,  within  comparatively  narrow  con* 
fines,  a  population  scarcely  less  than  two  mil- 
lions of  immortal  beings,  engrossed  in  a  pro* 
portion  far  beyond  that  of  any  other  in  the 
world,  in  the  toils  of  manufacture  and  coo* 
merce ;  that  it  indicates  at  once  an  unprece- 
dented desire  on  the  part  of  those  elder  aad 
wealthier  labourers  in  this  region  of  indostry, 
to  share  with  those  whom  they  employ  aod 
protect,  the  blessings  which  equally  sweeten 
the  lot  of  all,  and  the  resolution  of  the  yoonf 
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10  win  and  to  diffase  them;  that  it  exhibits 
literatare,  once  the  privilege  only  of  a  clois- 
tered few,  supplying  the  finest  links  of  social 
anion  for  this  vast  society,  to  be  expanded  by 
those  numerous  members  of  the  middle  class 
whom  they  are  now  embracing,  and  who  yet 
comprise,  as  the  poet  says,  "two-thirds  of  all 
the  virtue  that  remains,"  throughout  that  greater 
mass  which  they  are  elevating,  and  of  whose 
welfare  they,  in  tarn,  will  be  the  guardians, — 
we  feel  that  this  assembly  represents  objects 
which,  though  intensely  local,  are  yet  of  uni- 
versal concern,  and  cease  to  wonder  at  that 
familiar  interest  with  which  strangers  at  once 
regard  them. 

Personally  till  a  few  days  ago  a  stranger  to 
almost  every  member  of  your  institution,  or 
rather  cluster  of  institutions,  I  find  now  to-day, 
in  the  little  histories  of  your  aims  and  achieve- 
ments, which  your  reports  present,  an  affinity, 
sudden  indeed  but  lasting,  with  some  of  the 
best  and  happiest  passages  in  a  thousand  earn- 
est and  laborious  lives.    I  seem  to  take  my 
place  in  your  lecture  room,  an   eager  and 
docile  listener,  among  young  men  whom  daily 
duties  preclude  from  a  laborious  course  of 
studies,  to  be  refreshed,  invigorated,  enlight- 
ened— ^sometimes  nobly  elevated,  sometimes 
as  nobly  humbled,  by  the  living  lessons  of  phi- 
losophic   wisdom — whether    penetrating    the 
earth  or  elucidating  the  heavens,  or  developing 
the  more  august  wonders  of  the  world  which 
lies  within  our  own  natures,  or  informing  the 
Present  with  the  spirit  of  the  Past; — happy  to 
listen  to  such  lessons  from  some  giAed  stran- 
ger, or  well-known   and  esteemed  professor, 
scattering  the  gems  of  knowledge  and  taste,  to 
find  root  in  opening  minds  ; — ^but,  better  still, 
if  the  effort  should  be  made  by  one  of  your- 
selves, by   a    fellow-townsman    and    fellow- 
student,  emboldened  and  inspirited  by  the  as- 
surance of  welcome  to  try  some  short  ex- 
cursion of  modest  fancy,  or  to  illustrate  some 
cherished  theory  by  genial  examples,  and  pri- 
vileged to  taste,  in  the  heartiest  applause  of 
those  who  know  him  best  and  esteem  him  most, 
that  which,  after  all,  is  the  choicest  ingredient 
in  the  pleasure  of  the  widest  fame.    I  mingle 
with  your  Essay  and  Discussion  Class ;  share 
in  the  tumultuous  but  hopeful  throbbings  of 
some  young  debater;  grow  placid  as  his  just 
self-reliance  masters  his  fears ;  triumph  in  his 
crowning    success;    and  understand,  in  his 
timid  acceptance  of  your  unenvying  congra- 
tulations, at  the  close  of  his  address,  that  most 
exquisite  pleasure  which  attends  the  first  as- 
surance of  ability  to  render  palpable  in  lan- 
guage the  products  of  lonely  self-culture,  and 
the  consciousness  that,  as  ideas^  which  seemed 
obscure  and  doubtful  while  they  larked  in  the 
recesses  of  the  mind,  are,  by  the  genial  inspi- 
ration of  the  hour,  shaped  into  form  and  kindled 
into  life,  they  are  attested  by  the  understand- 
ings and  welcomed  by  the  affections  of  num- 
bers.   I  seek  your  Library,  yet  indeed  but  in 
its  infancy,  but  fr«m  whence  information  and 
refined  enjoyment  speed  on  quicker  and  more 
multitudinous  wings  than  from   some  of  the 
stateliest    repositories    of   accumulated    and 
cloistered  learning,  to  vindicate  that  the  right 
which  the  youngest  apprentice  lad  possesses, 


not  merely  to  claim,  but  to  select  for  his  own 
a  portion  in  that  inheritance  which  the  mighty 
dead  have  lefY  to  mankind,— -secured  by  the 
magic  power  of  the  press,  against  the  decays 
of  time  and  the  shocks  of  fortune;  or  to  exult 
in  a  communion  with  the  spirit  of  that  mighty 
literature  which  yet  breathes  on  us  fresh  from 
the  genius  of  the  living;  to  feel  that  we  live 
in  a  great  and  original  age  of  literature,  proud 
also  in  the  consciousness  that  its  spirit  is  not 
only  to  be  felt  as  animating  works  elaborately 
constructed  to  endure,  but  as,  with  a  noble 
prodigality,  diffusing  lofty  sentiments,  spark- 
ling wit,  exquisite  grace,  and  suggestions  even 
for  serene  contemplation  through  the  most 
rapid  effusions,  weekly,  monthly,  daily  given 
to  the  world;  and,  far  beyond  the  literature 
of  every  previous  age  of  the  world,  aiding  the 
spirit  of  fkumanity,  in  appreciating  the  suffer- 
ings, the  virtues,  and  the  claims  of  the  poor. 
And  if  I  must  confess,  even  when  refreshed  by 
the  invigorating  influences  of  this  hour,  that  I 
can  scarcely  fancy  myself  virtuous  enough  to 
join  one  of  your  classes  for  the  acquisition  of 
science  or  language,  or  young  enough  to  share 
in  the  exercises  of  your  gymnasium,  where 
good  spirits  and  kind  affections  attend  on  the 
development  of  physical  energy,  there  are  yet 
some  of  your  gay  and  graceful  intermixtures 
of  amusement  to  which  I  would  gladly  claim 
admission.    I  would  welcome  that  delightful 
alternation  of  gentle  excitement  and  thought- 
ful repose  by  which  your  musical  entertain* 
ments  tend  to  the  harmony  and  proportion  of 
life  itself.  I  should  rejoice  to  share  in  some  of 
those  Irish  Evenings  by  which  our  friend  Mr. 
Lover  has  suggested,  in  its  happiest  aspects, 
that  land  which  is  daily  acquiring,  I  hope,  that 
degree  of  affection   and  justice  which  it  so 
strongly  claims.    I  would  appreciate  with  the 
heart,  if  not  with  the  ear,  the  illustrations  of 
Burns,  by  which  some  true  Scottish  melodist 
has  made  you  familiar  with  that  poet,  and  ena- 
bled you  to  forget  labour  and  care,  and  walk 
with  the  inspired  rustic  ''in  glory  and  in  jojr" 
among  his  native  hills ;  and  with  peculiar  gra- 
titude  to  your  directors  for  enabling  you  to 
snatch  from  death  and  time  some  vestiges  of 
departing  grandeur  in  a  genial  art,  which  the 
soonest  yields  to  their  ravages ; — ^I  would  hail 
with  you  the  mightiest  and  the  loveliest  dramas 
of  the  world's  poet,  made  palpable  without  the 
blandishments  of  decoration  or  scenery  by  the 
voice  of  the  surviving  artist  of  the  Kemblc 
name — in  whose  accents,  softened,  not  sub- 
dued, by  time,  the  elder  of  us  may  refresh  great 
memories  of  classic  grace,  heroic  daring,  and 
softened  grief,  when  he  shared  the  scene  with 
his  brother  and  his  sister;  and  those  of  us  who 
cannot  vaunt  this  privilege  of  age,  may  guess 
the  greatness  of  the  powers  which  thrilled  their 
fathers  in  those  efforts  to  which  your  cause— 
the  cause  of  the  youth  of  Manchester — breathing 
into  the  golden  evening  of  life,  a  second  spring, 
redolent  with  hope  and  joy,  have  lent  a  more 
than  youthful  inspiration.    And  while  I  am  in« 
dulging  in  a  participation  of  your  pleasures, 
let  me  take  leave  to  congratulate  you  on  that 
gracious  boon,  which  I  am  informed — (and 
rejoice  to  hear  it,  as  one  of  the  best  of  aU 
prizes  and  all  omens  in  a  young  career)    youi 
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rirtues  ba7e  won  for  a  large  namber  of  your 
fellow-workers— that  precioas  Saturday's  half- 
holiday — ^precious  almost  to  man  as  to  boy» 
when  manhood,  having  borrowed  the  endearing 
name  from  childhood,  seeks  to  enrich  it  with 
all  that  remains  to  it  of  childhood's  delights — 
precioas  as  a  noble  proof  of  the  respect  and 
sympathy  of  the  employers  for  those  whose  in- 
dustry they  direct — and  most  precious  of  all  in 
its  results,  if,  being  brightened  and  graced  by 
such  images  as  your  association  invokes  on 
your  leisure,  it  shall  leave  body  and  mind  more 
fit  for  the  work  and  service  of  earth  and  of 
heaven. 

Thus  regarding  myself  as  a  partaker,  at  least 
in  thought  and  in  spirit,  of  the  various  benefits 
of  your  association,  I  would  venture  to  regard 
them  less  as  the  appliances  by  which  a  few 
may  change  their  station  in  our  external  life, 
than  as  the  means  of  adorning  and  ennobling 
that  sphere  of  action  in  which  the  many  must 
continue  to  move;  which,  without  oAen  en- 
kindling an  ambition  to  emulate  the  immortal 
productions  of  genius,  may  enable  you  the 
more  keenly  to  enjoy,  and  the  more  gratefully 
to  revere  them ;  which,  if  they  do  not  teach  you 
the  art  of  more  rapidly  accumulating  worldly 
riches;  and  if  they  shall  not — ^because  they 
cannot — endow  you  with  more  munificent  dis- 
positions to  dispense  them  than  those  which 
have  made  the  generosity  of  Manchester  pro- 
verbial throughout  th6  Christian  world,  may 
ensure  its  happiest  and  safest  direction  in  time 
to  come,  by  encouraging  those  who  may  dis- 
pense it  hereafter,  to  associate  in  youth,  with 
the  affection  of  brotherhood,  for  objecta  which 
suggest  and  breathe  of  nothing  but  what  is 
wise,  and  good,  and  kind.  It  may  be,  indeed, 
that  some  master  mind,  one  of  those  by  which 
Providence,  in  all  generations  and  various  con- 
ditions of  our  species,  has  vindicated  the 
Divinity  which  stirs  within  it,  beyond  the 
power  of  barbarism  to  stifle,  or  education  to 
improve,  or  patronage  to  enslave,  may  start 
from  your  ranks  into  fame,  under  auspices 
peculiarly  favourable  for  the  safe  direction  of 
its  strength ;  and,  if  such  rare  felicity  should 
await  you,  with  how  generous  a  pride  will  you 
expatiate  on  the  greatness  which  yon  had 
watched  in  its  dawning,  and  with  how  pure  a 
satisfaction  will  your  sometime  comrade,  your 
then  illustrious  townsman,  satiated  with  the 
applause  of  strangers,  revert  to  those  scenes 
where  his  genius  found  its  earliest  expression, 
and  earned  its  most  delightful  praise.  If  an- 
other **  marvellous  boy,",  giAed  like  him  of 
Bristol,  should  now  arise  in  Manchester,  his 
"sleepless  soul"  would  not  "perish  in  its 
pride ;"  hi$  energies,  neither  scoffed  at  nor  neg- 
lected, would  not  be  suffered  to  harden  through 
snllenness  into  despair;  but  his  genius,  fos- 
tered by  timely  kindness,  and  aided  by  your 
judicious  counsel,  would  spring,  in  fitting  sea- 
son, from  amidst  the  protecting  cares  of  admir- 
ing friends,  to  its  proper  quarry,  mindful, 
when  soaring  loAiest,  cf  the  associations  and 
scenes  among  which  it  was  cherished,  'Mrne  to 
the  kindred  points  of  heaven  and  home."  But 
it  is  not  in  the  cultivation  and  encouragement 
of  such  rare  intellectual  prodigies,  still  less  in 
i:?  formation  of  a  race  of  imitators  of  excel- 


lence, that  I  anticipate  the  best  fruits  nt  ymii 
peaceful  victories.    A  season  has  arrived  is 
the  history  of  mankind,  when  talents,  which  in 
darker  ages  might  justify  the  desire  to  quit  the 
obscure  and  honourable  labours  of  common 
life  in  quest  of  glittering  distinction,  can  now 
only  be  employed  with  safety  in  adorning  the 
sphere  to  which  they  are  native ;  when  of  a 
multitude  of  competitors  for  public  favour,  few 
only  can  arrest  attention ;  and  when  even  o( 
those  who  attain  a  flattering  and  merited  popn* 
larity,  the  larger  number  must  be  content  to 
regard  tlie  richest  hues  of  their  fancy  and 
thought,  but  as  streaks  in  the  dawn  of  that 
jocund  day  which  now  "  stands  tiptoe  os  the 
misty  mountain's  top,"  and  in  the  full  light  of 
which  they  will  speedily  be  blended.    Bat  if  it 
is  almost "  too  late  to  be  ambitious,"  except  on 
some  rare  occasions,  of  the  immortality  vbkh 
earth  can  bestow ;  yet  for  that  true  immortality 
of  which  Fame's  longest  duration  is  bot  the 
most  vivid  symbol;  for  that  immortality  which 
dawns  now  in  the  childhood  of  every  man  a? 
freshly  as  in  the  morning  of  the  world,  and 
which  breaks  with  as  solemn  a  foreshadowii^ 
in  the  soul  of  the  most  ordinary  faculties,  as 
in  that  of  the  mightiest  poet;  for  that  immor* 
tality,  the  cultivation  of  wisdom  and  beauty  is 
as  momentous  now  as  ever,  although  no  ejes, 
but  those  which  are  unseen,  may  take  note 
how  they  flourish.    In  the   presence  of  thai 
immortality,  how  vain  appears  all  undue  rest- 
lessness for  a  little  or  a  great  change  in  oar 
outward  earthly  condition !    How  worse  than 
idle  all  assumptions  of  superior  dignity  of  oae 
mode  of  honourable  toil  to   another! — bow 
worthless  all  difl^erences  of  station,  except  so 
far  as  station  may  enable  men  to  vindicate 
some  everlasting  principle,  to  exemplify  some 
arduous   duty,  to  grapple  with   some   giant 
oppression,  or  to  achieve  the  blessings  of  those 
who  are  ready  to  perish !    How  trivial,  even 
as  the  pebbles  and  shells  upon  **  this  end  and 
shoal  of  time,"  seem  all  those    immunities 
which  can  only  be  spared  by  fortune,  to  be 
swept  away  by  death,  compared  with  those 
images  and  thoughts,  which,  being  reflected 
frona   the  eternal,  not  only  through, the  dear 
meridian  of  holy  writ,  but,  though  more  dimlj 
through  all  that  is  affecting  in  history,  exqa. 
site  in  art,  suggestive  in  eloquence,  profonn. 
in  science,  and  divine  in  poetry,  shall  not  ool) 
outlast  all  the  chances  and  changes  of  this 
mortal  life,  but  shall  defy  the  chilness  of  the 
grave!    Believe  me,  there  is  no  path  more 
open  to  the  influences  of  heaven,  than  the 
common  path  of  daily  duty ;  on  that  path  the 
lights  from  the  various  departments  of  yonr 
Athenaeum  will  fall  with  the  steadiest  lustre; 
that  path,  so  illumined,  wir  be  trodden  in  peace 
and  joy,  if  not  in  glory ;  happy  if  it  aflTord  the 
opportunity,  as  it  may  to  some  of  yoo,  cf 
clearly  elucidating  some  great  truth,  which, 
being  reflected  from  the  polished  mirrors  of 
thousands  of  associated  minds,  sure  of  the 
opportunity  of  aflTord  in  g  the.  means  of  perceiv- 
ing and  accepting,  embracing  auci  difftisios 
many  glorious  truths,  which,  when  once  fairly 
presented,  although  they  may  be  surveyed  h 
diflferent  aspects,  and  tinted  with  the  hues  of 
the  various  minds  which  receive  them,  may 
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seem  to  have  **  a  difference,"  will  be  found  es- 
sentially the  same  to  all,  and  will  enrich  the 
Deing  of  each  and  all. 

There  is  one  advantage  which  I  may  justly 
boast  over  both  my  predecessors  in  this  office, 
-~that  of  being  privileged  to  announce  to  you 
a  state  of  prosperity  far  more  advanced  and 
more  confirmed  than  that  which  either  could 
develop.  The  fairest  prophecies  which  Mr. 
Dickens  put  forth,  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
time,  in  the  year  1843,  have  been  amply  ful- 
filled )«-the  eloquent  exhortations  of  Mr.  DHls- 
raeli,  in  1844,  have  been  met  by  noble  re- 
sponses. From  a  state  of  depression,. which, 
four  OT  five  years  ago,  had  reduced  the  number 
of  members  nearly  to  400,  and  steeped  the  in- 
stitution in  difficulty,  it  is  now  so  elevated 
that,  as  to  life  members,  you  number  133  of 
those  who  have  made  the  best  of  all  possible 
investments,  because  the  returns  are  sure  and 
certain,  and  the  rewards  at  once  palpable  and 
fair,  which  thus  greet  your  life  governors  upon 
these  happy  anniversaries ;  you  have  of  pay- 
ing members  no  fewer  than  3500 — with  an  in- 
come of  £4000  a  year — ^with  a  debt  annihi- 
lated, with  the  exception  of  that  on  mortgage, 
and  with  good  hope  even  that  this  encum- 
brance may  be  soon  swept  away,  and  of  in- 
forming the  Courts  of  Bankruptcy,  which  I 
understand  have  taken  shelter  beneath  your 
roofy  that  it  will  soon  be  time  for  them  to  look 
out  for  a  more  appropriate  home.  Before  I 
entered  this  room,  I  confess  I  was  inclined  to 
wonder  how  these  great  eflects  had  been 
achieved;  I  knew  they  had  been  principally 
accomplished  by  the  great  exertions,  the  sac- 
rifices scarcely  less  than  heroic,  of  some  few 
members  of  your  society,  who  had  taken  its 
interest  deeply  to  heart ;  but  now,  when  I  see 
the  scene  before  me,  so  graced  and  adorned  as 
it  is,  I  certainly  need  be  surprised  at  no  energies 
which  have  been  put  forth, — ^I  can  wonder  at 
no  results  that  have  been  attained.  Those  ex- 
ertions, however,  permit  me  to  remind  you, 
having  been  of  extraordinary  character,  you 
can  scarcely  hope  to  be  renewed.  You  must 
look  for  the  welfare  of  this  institution  to  its 
yonnger  members.  To  them  I  speak  when  I 
say,  *'To  you  its  destinies  are  confided;  on 
yoa,  if  not  its  existence,  yet  its  progress  and 
ts  glory  depend ;  for  its  happiest  success  will 
not  arise  mainly  from  emancipated  revenues, 
or  the  admiring  sympathy  of  strangers,  or  even 
from  a  scheme  remarkably  liberal  and  com- 
prehensive, adapted  to  all,  and  embracing  the 
feelings  of  all;  nor  yet  in  laws  admirably 
framed,  to  preserve  and  support  its  proportion 
and  order ;  but  it  is  by  the  vigorous  efibrts  of 
yoarselves — perpetually  renewing  spirit  and 
life  in  its  forms — without  which  their  very 
perfection  will  be  dangerous,  because,  while 
presenting  the  fairest  shows,  they  may,  with 
less  violence  of  apparent  and  startling  transi- 
tion, cease  to  be  realities,  and,  instead  of  a 
great  arena  of  intellectual  exertion,  may 
become  only  the  abode  of  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment and  luxury — fair,  admirable,  graceful 
still ;  but  the  moving  and  elevating  impulse  of 
a  vast  population  no  more ! — ^I  know  I  wrong 
yoa  in  deprecating  such  a  result  as  possible ; 
m  result  I  only  imagine,  to  remind  yon  that,  as 


all  momentous  changes  of  the  world  have  been 
produced  by  individual  greatness,  so  all  popn* 
lar  and  free  institutions  can  only  be  rendered 
and  kept  vital  by  individual  energies — a  result 
which  nothing  can  even  threaten  but  that  most 
insidious  form  of  indolence  which  is  called 
modesty  and  self-distrust;  a  result  against 
which  not  only  the  welfare  of  this  great  town, 
and  of  each  stranger  who  comes  to  Manchester, 
and  who  may  now  hope  to  find  beneath  the 
shelter  of  your  roof  a  great  intellectual  home, 
but  also  the  exigencies  of  the  time  in  which 
we  live,  plead  with  solemn  voices! — ^Tbey 
remind  you  that  existence  has  become  almost 
a  different  thing  since  it  began  with  some  of 
us.  It  then  justified  its  old  similitude  of  a 
journey;  it  quickened  with  intellect  into  a 
march;  it  is  now  whirling  with  science  and 
speculation  into  a  flight.  Space  is  contracted 
and  shrivelled  up  like  a  scroll ;  time  disdains 
its  old  relations  to  distance;  the  intervals 
between  the  *' flighty  purpose*'  and  the  deed 
through  which  thought  might  lazily  spread  out 
its  attenuated  films,  are  almost  annihilated; 
and  the  national  mind  must  either  glow  with 
generous  excitement,  or  waste  in  fitful  fever. 
How  important  then  is  it,  that  throughout  our 
land — ^but  more  especially  here  where  all  the 
greatest  of  the  material  instruments  have  their 
triumphant  home — almost  that  of  the  alchemist 
— ^the  spiritual  agencies  should  be  quickened 
into  kindred  activity;  that  the  few  minutes  of 
leisure  and  repose  which  may  be  left  us  should, 
by  the  succession  of  those  **  thoughts  which 
wander  through  eternity,'*  become  hours  of 
that  true  time  which  is  dialled  in  heaven ;  that 
to  a  mind  winged  fur  distant  scenes,  conver- 
sant with  the  society  of  the  great  of  all  ages, 
and  warmed  by  sympathy  to  embrace  the  vast 
interests  of  its  species,  the  few  hours  in  which 
the  space  between  London  and  Manchester  is 
now  traversed — nay  the  little  hour  in  which  it 
may  soon  be  flashed  over — ^shall  have  an  in- 
tellectual duration  equal  to  the  old,  legitimate, 
six  days'  journey  of  our  fathers ;  while  thought,, 
no  longer  feebly  circling  in  vapid  dream,  but 
impelled  right  onward  with  divine  energy, 
shall  not  only  outspeed  the  realized  miracles 
of  steam,  but  the  divinest  visions  of  atmo- 
spheric prophecy,  and  still  keep  **  the  start  of 
the  majestic  world."  Mr.  Canning  once 
boasted  of  his  South  American  policy,  that  he 
had  *' called  a  new  world  into  existence  to 
redress  the  balance  of  the  old ;"  be  it  your 
nobler  endeavour  to  preserve  the  balance  even 
between  the  world  within  us  and  the  world 
without  us — not  vainly  seeking  to  retard  the 
life  of  action,  but  to  make  it  steady  by  con- 
templation's immortal  freightage.  In  your 
course, — members  of  the  Manchester  Athe- 
naeum,— society  at  large  may  watch,  and  I 
believe  will  mark,  the  clear  indications  bothi 
of  its  progress  and  its  safety.  While  the  soli- 
tary leisure  of  the  clerk,  of  the  shopman,  of 
the  apprentice,  of  the  overseer,  as  well  as  of 
the  worker  in  all  departments  of  labours,  fronv 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  shall  be  gladdened, 
at  will,  by  those  companions  to  whom  the 
**  serene  creators  of  immortal  things,"  in  verse 
and  prose,  have  given  him  perpetual  intro« 
duction,  and  who  will  never  weary,  or  betray 
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>r  forsake  him; — while  the  voluntary  toils  of 
associated  labour  and  study  shall  nourish 
among  you  friendships,  not  like  the  slight  alli- 
ances of  idle  pleasure,  to  vanish  with  the  hour 
they  gladdened,  but  to  endure  through  life  with 
the  products  of  the  industry  which  fed  them ; — 
while  in  those  high  casuistries  which  your 
most  ambitious  discussions  shall  engender,  the 
ardent  reasoner  shall  recognise  here  the  beat- 
ings of  the  soul  against  the  bars  of  its  clay 
tenement,  and  gather  even  from  the  mortal 
impediments  that  confound  and  baffle  it,  assu- 
rance that  it  is  winged  to  soar  into  an  ampler 
and  diviner  ether  than  invests  his  earthly  heri- 
tage ; — while  the  mind  and  heart  of  Manchester, 
turning  the  very  alloy  and  dross  of  its  condi- 
tion to  noble  uses,  even  as  its  mechanists 
transmute  the  coarsest  substances  to  flame  and 
speed,  shall  expand  beyond  the  busy  confines 
of  its  manufactures  and  commerce  to  listen  to 
the  harmonies  of  the  universe; — while,  vindi- 
cating the  power  of  the  soul  to  be  its  own 
place,  it  shall  draw  within  the  narrow  and 
dingy  walls  to  which  duty  may  confine  the 
body,  scenes  touched  with  colours  more  fair 
and  lovely  than  "ever  were  by  sea  or  land,"  or 
trace  in  each  sullen  mass  of  dense  and  hover- 
ing vapour, 

"  A  forked  mountain,  a  blue  prbmontory. 
With  trees  upon  U  that  nod  into  the  world, 
And  mock  oar  eyes  with  air;" 

while  it  shall  give  the  last  and  noblest  proof  of 
the  superiority  of  spirit  over  matter  by  com- 
manding, by  its  own  naked  force,  as  by  an  en- 
chanter's wand,  the  presence  of  those  shapes 
of  beauty  and  power  which  have  hitherto  nur- 
tured the  imagination  in  the  solitude  and  still- 
ness of  their  realities ; — while  the  glory  of  such 
institutions  shall  illumine  the  fiercest  rapids  of 
commercial  life  with  those  consecrating  gleams 
which  shall  disclose  in  every  small  mirror  of 
smopth  water  which  its  tumultuous  eddies  may 
circle,  a  steady  reflection  of  some  fair  and 
peaceful  image  of  earthly  loveliness,  or  some 
glory  of  cloud  or  sky,  preserving  amidst  the 
most  passionate  impulses  of  earth  some  traces 
of  ihe  serenity  of  heaven ; — then  may  we  exult 
as  the  chariot  of  humanity  flies  onward  with 
safety  in  its  speed, — for  we  shall  discover,  like 
Ezekiel  of  old,  in  prophetic  vision,  the  spirit 
in  its  wheels ! 

There  is  yet  one  other  aspect  in  which  I 
would  contemplate  your  association  before  I 
enter  on  the  more  delightful  part  of  my  duly — 
that  in  which  success  is  certain— -the  soliciting 
for  you  the  addresses  of  distinguished  men, 
some  of  them  attached  to  your  welfare  as  well 
by  local  ties  as  by  general  sympathy,  others 
gladly  attending  on  your  invitation,  who  feel 
your  cause  to  be  their  cause,  the  cause  of  their 
generation  and  of  the  future.  It  is  that  in 
which  its  influences  will  be  perceived,  not 
merely  banishing  from  this  one  night's  emi- 
nence, raised  above  the  level  of  common  life, 
and  devoted  by  knowledge  to  kindness,  all 
sense  of  political  diflTerences,  but  softening, 
gracing,  and  ennobling  the  spirit  of  party  itself 
as  long  as  it  must  continue  active.  For 
although  party's  out-worn  moulds  have  been 
abivered,  and  names  which  have  flashed  and 


thundered  as  the  watchwc.^ds  of  annumbere^ 
struggles  for  power  are  now  fast  waning  i&ir. 
history,  it  is  too  much  to  hope,  perhaps  ic 
desire,  until  the  education  of  mankind  shall 
more  nearly  approach  its  completioQ,  that 
strong  diflerences  of  opinion  and  iSeebag 
should  cease  to  agitate  iie  scenes  on  which 
freemen  are  called  to  discharge  political  doiiesi. 
But  the  mind  of  the  stauncbest  partisan,  ex- 
panded by  the  knowledge  and  embellished  bj 
the  graces  which  your  Athensum  nnrtora, 
will  £nd  its  own  chosen  range  of  political 
associations  dignified— the  weapons  of  its  wai^ 
fare  not  blunted,  but  ornamented  and  embossed 
— and,  instead  of  cherishing  an  ignorant  ai* 
tachment  to  a  symbol,  a  name,  or  a  nhboo, 
expressed  in  vulgar  rage,  infuriated  bj  intem- 
perance to  madness,  blindly  violating  the 
charities  of  life,  and  disturbing  sometimes  its 
holiest  domestic  afiections — it  shall  grow  calm 
in  the  assertion  of  principle,  disdain  the  sug- 
gestions of  expediency,  even  as  those  of  cor- 
ruption, and  partake  of  the  refinement  which 
distance  lends,  while  "with  large  discoone 
looking  before  and  after,"  be  expands  bis 
prospect  to  the  dim  horizon  of  haman  hop^ 
and  seeks  his  incentives  and  examples  in  ibe 
tragic  pictures  of  history.  A  politician  thas 
instructed  and  ennobled,  who  adopts  the  covse 
which  roost  inclines  to  the  conserratioo  o( 
establishments,  will  not  support  the  objects  of 
his  devotion  with  a  mere  obstinate  adherence, 
chiefly  because  they  oppose  barriers  to  the 
aims  of  his  opponents,  but  will  learn  to  njtn 
in  them  the  grandeur  of  their  antiquity,  the 
human  afiections  they  have  sheltered  and  so^ 
tured,  the  human  experiences  which  mantle 
round  them,  and  the  inward  spirit  which  hu 
rendered  them  vital ;  while  he  who  paais  foe 
important  political  changes  will  no  loe^^i 
anticipate,  in  the  removal  of  those  things 
which  he  honestly  regards  as  obstacles  to  tb« 
advancement  of  bis  species,  a  mere  dead  level 
or  a  vast  expanse  redeemed  only  from  vacancj 
by  the  cold  diagrams  of  theory,  but  will  bail 
the  dawning  years  as  thronged  by  visions  of 
peaceful  happiness;  and,  as  all  great  seoth 
ments,  like  all  great  passions,  however  oppo 
site  may  be  their  superficial  aspects,  have  their 
secret  aflinities,  so  may  these  chanapions  and 
representatives  of  conflicting  parties,  at  the 
very  height  of  the  excitation  prodaced  by  the 
energy  of  their  struggle,  break  on  a  sense  of 
kindred,  if  not  of  their  creeds,  at  least  of  their 
memories  and  their  hopes— embrace  the  past 
and  the  future  in  one  glorious  instant,  con- 
scious, at  once,  of  those  ancient  anticipatioos 
with  which  the  youth  of  the  past  was  inspired, 
when  the  point  we  have  attained  was  fainiif 
discerned  at  the  verge  ^f  its  horizon  by  the 
intensest  vision  of  its  philosophy,  and  grasp- 
ing and  embracing  the  genial  idea  of  the  fatore 
as  richest  in  the  ever-accumulating  past  which 
time  prepares  for  its  treasure.  Then  shall 
they  join  in  hailing,  as  now  we  bail  from  this 
neutral  eminence,  the  gradual  awakening  of 
individual  man  of  every  class,  colour,  anA 
clime,  to  a  full  consciousness  of  the  loAiness 
of  his  origin,  the  majesty  of  his  duties,  the 
glories  of  his  destiny.  Then  shall  they  re- 
joice with  us  in  the  assurance  that»  as  he  con- 
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qaers  the  yet  desert  regions  of  the  earth  which 
was  given  him  to  be  replenished  and  subdued, 
the  same  magic  by  which  you  are  here  ena- 
bled to  let  in  on  the  densest  population  the  air 
and  feeling  of  mountain  solitude,  will,  in  turn, 
breathe  through  the  opening  wilderness  the 
genial  refinements  of  old  society;  that,  as  the 
forest  yields  to  his  stout  heart  and  sturdy  arm, 
the  dominion  of  imagination  and  fancy  will 
extend  before  him,  their  powers  investing  the 
fflades  he  opens  with  poetic  visions,  shedding 
the  purple  light  of  love  through  thickets  and 
groves  till  then  unthreaded,  and  touching  the 
extremest  hills,  when  first  disclosed  to  the 
human  eye,  with  the  old  familiar  hues  of 
Christian  hope  and  joy.  Then,  in  the  remotest 


conquests  of  civilization,  shall  new  Athenaums 
arise,  framed  on  your  model — ^vocal  with  your 
language — inspired  with  your  hopes — to  echo 
back  the  congratulations  which  shall  be  wafted 
to  them  even  from  this  place,  on  each  succeed* 
ing  anniversary,  if  not  by  yourselves,  by  your 
children  and  your  children's  children,  and  yet 
more  remote  descendants,  and  to  bless  the 
names  of  those  who,  amidst  the  toils,  the  cares, 
and  the  excitements  of  a  season  of  transition 
and  struggle,  rescued  the  golden  hours  of  the 
youth  around  them  from  debasing  pleasures 
and  more  debasing  sloth,  and  enabled  them  to 
set  to  the  world,  in  a  great  crisis  of  its  moral 
condition,  this  glorious  example  of  intellectual 
courage  and  progress.* 


LORD  ELDON  AND  LORD  STOWELL. 


[Quarterly  Review,  Dec  1844.] 


The  remarkable  success  which  has  attended 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Twiss's  Life  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Eldon  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
deep  and  enduring  interest  which  attaches  to 
the  character  it  develops.  More  than  six 
years  had  then  elapsed  since  Lord  Eldon's 
death,  and  many  more  since  he  ceased  to  dig- 
nify the  highest  scat  of  British  Justice — or  to 
influence,  except  by  the  weight  of  reputation 
and  age,  the  discussions  and  the  conflicts  of 
the  busy  world.  The  principal  incidents  of  his 
life  were  too  well  known  to  leave  room  for  the 
gratification  of  curiosity — the  political  scenes 
in  which  he  moved  had  passed  from  the  arena 
of  living  things  without  having  reached  an 
historical  distance — and  yet  the  sale  of  these 
three  massive  volumes  has  exceeded  that  of 
any  similar  work  within  our  recollection. 
This  success  has  not,  we  think,  been  height- 
ened by  the  courtly  revelations  and  piquant 
anecdotes  with  which  the  work  is  diversified — ^, 
some  of  which,  indeed,  so  far  impair  its  effect 
as  to  suggest  the  wish  we  expressed  for  their 
excision — but  has  arisen  purely  from  the  inte- 
rest excited  by  a  vigorous,  honest,  and  afifec- 
tionate  delineation  of  the  character  and  the 
fortunes  of  a  great  Englishman  of  sturdy  na- 
ture, by  a  hand  peculiarly  fitted  for  its  office. 
This  remarkable  career,  thus  depicted  and 

•TO  SERJEANT  TALFOURD, 
On  nading  hia  Addrets  to  tht  Manekester  Atktnaum, 

BT  EDWARD  KSNEALT. 

0*er  the  white  urn  that  held  the  sacred  heart 

Of  great  Isocrates  of  old,  was  placed 

The  marble  image  of  a  Syren,  graced 

'h  all  the  loveliness  of  Grecian  art; 

a^..*tjlem  of  eloquence,  whose  music  sweet 

Won  the  whole  world  by  its  enchanting  spells ; 
Ob,  with  what  type  shall  we  our  Talfourd  greet? 

What  Image  shall  pourtray  the  spirit  that  dwells 
Within  his  soul?    An  angel  from  the  skies 
Beaming  celestial  beauty  from  his  eyes — 
The  olden  Syren  sang  but  to  deeeive, 

To  lure  mankind  to  death  her  voice  was  given ; 
Bat  thine,  dear  Talfourd,  thy  brigAt  words  enweave 

lauBortal  truths  that  guide  to  God  and  Heaven. 


thus  appreciated,  vividly  suggests  the  remem- 
brance of  a  kindred  instance  of  industry, 
worth,  and  success— less  prominently  placed 
before  the  world,  because  less  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  its  contests  and  its  changes,  but 
not  less  crowned  with  emolument  and  honour, 
and  hardly  less  fertile  of  instruction — that  of 
Lord  Eldon's  elder  brother,  Lord  Stowell ;  and 
if  each  life  is  worthy  of  separate  contempla- 
tion, both  are  attended  with  additional  interest 
when  considered  as  springing  from  one  source, 
and  fostered  in  the  same  nurture.  That  two 
sons  of  a  reputable  tradesman  in  a  provincial 
town  at  the  extremity  of  England,  devoting 
their  powers  to  different  branches  of  the  same 
profession,  should  attain  the  highest  honours 
which  could  be  achieved  in  the  course  which 
each  had  chosen — and  that  each,  after  attain- 
ing an  age  far  beyond  that  usually  allotted  to 
man,  should  leave,  with  a  magnificent  fortune, 
a  name  indestructibly  associated  with  the  de- 
partment in  which  his  work  was  performed — 
is  a  moral  phenomenon  not  worthy  only  of 
national  pride,  but  of  respectful  scrutiny. 
This  similarity  in  the  results  of  the  labours 
of  these  two  brothers  is  rendered  more  re- 
markable by  the  points  of  strong  difference 
between  their  intellectual, qualities  and  tastes, 
as  developed  in  their  mature  years :  inviting 
us  to  inquire  what  faculties  were  inherent  in 
their  youth ;  how  far  they  were  affected  by 
early  education ;  how  far  varied  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  iheir  history. 

The  incidents  of  Lord  Stowell's  life,  not 
supplying  materials  for  voluminous  biogra* 
phy,  are  laboriously  collected  and  admirably 
detailed  in  an  Essay  in  the  **Law  Magazine, 
apparently  from  the  pen  which,  in  a  series  of 
papers,  seemed  to  have  done  enough  for  Lord 
Eldon's  fame,  until  Mr.  Twiss  proved  how 
much  more  might  be  achieved  by  happier  op- 
portunity and  larger  scope.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  intellectual  triumphs  of  the   rldri 
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Bcott  were  of  a  nature  capable  of  preserva- 
tion :  as  they  will  be  found  recorded  entire  in 
the  Reports  of  his  judicial  decisions,  of  which 
Dr.  Haggard's  form  the  most  interesting  spe- 
cimen, as  they  relate  to  a  class  of  cases  in 
which  manners  and  affections  are  frequently 
involved,  and  were  corrected  by  the  judge  him- 
self with  sedulous  nicety.    It  is  a  subject  of 
deep-  regret    that  his    Lectures  on  History, 
which  he  delivered  at  Oxford  from  the  Chair 
of  the  Camden  Professorship,  have  hitherto 
been  withheld  from  the  world.    Of  these  lec- 
tures Dr.  Parr  writes : — "  To  these  discourses, 
which,  when  delivered  before  an  academical 
audience,  captivated  the  young  and  interested 
the  old — which  are  argumentative  without  for- 
mality, and  brilliant  without  gaudiness — and 
in  which  the  happiest  selection  of  topics  was 
united  with  the  most  luminous  arrangement 
of  matter — it  cannot  be  unsafe  for  me  to  pay 
the  tribute  of  my  praise,  because  every  hearer 
was  an  admirer,  and  every  admirer  will  be  a 
witness."    The  writer  of  the  article  in  the 
'*Law  Magazine  "  confirms  a  rumour  we  have 
elsewhere   heard,  that  '*  a  copy  of  those  lec- 
tures, transcribed  with  all  the  care  and  accu- 
racy which  their  noble  author  was  accustomed 
to  bestow  on  his  labours,  exists  in   manu- 
script;*' and  we  cordially  join  in  this  hope 
"  that  no  false  delicacy  wUl  prevent  their  pub- 
lication,"— as  we  feel  assured  that  they  will 
gratify  a  similar  curiosity  to  that  which  Gib- 
bon expressed,  and  justify  even  Dr.  Parr's  ar- 
chitectural praise.    It  would  be  interesting, 
for  a  different  reason,  to  recover  the  Essay  by 
which  the  younger  Scott,  when  scarcely  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  obtained  the  prize  of  English 
Composition  at  Oxford — ^  On  the  Advantages 
and    Disadvantages  of  Foreign  Travel,"— a 
subject  far  removed  from  his  experience,  alien 
from  hi  i  studies,  and  which,  therefore,  would 
seem  tc  have  owed  its  success  either  to  the  in- 
genuity of  its  suggestions,  or  the  graces  of  its 
style.    As,  in  after-life,  the  essayist  was  never 
distinguished  for  felicity  of  expression  or  fer- 
tility of  illustration,  and  acquired  a  style  not 
only  destitute  of  ornament,  but  unwieldy  and 
ponderous,  this  youthful  success  suggests  the 
question — Whether,  in  devoting  all  his  powers 
to  the  study  of  the  law,  he  crushed  Uie  faculty 
of  graceful  composition  with  so  violent  an 
effort,  that  Nature,  in  revenge,  made  his  ear 
dull  to  the  music  of  language,  and  involved, 
though  she  did  not  darken  his  wisest  words  1 

The  school-day  annals  of  the  brothers  dis- 
close no  trace  of  difference  between  them : 
unless  the  statement  of  their  various  recollec- 
tions of  the  Sunday  sermon— William  gives  a 
lucid  detail  of  its  substance,  and  John  an  ex- 
act detail  of  portions — may  be  so  regarded : 
which  may  scarcely  be,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  if  they  were  required  to  perform  the  ex- 
ercise at  the  same  time,  there  was  a  difference 
in  their  ages  of  six  years.  That  interval — 
long  as  a  section  of  school-boy  life — implies, 
however,  no  variety  in  the  system  of  their 
education :  for  Mr.  Moises,  the  master  of  the 
ancient  grammar-school  of  their  native  town, 
one  of  the  best  '*  of  the  old  leven,"  admitted  no 
innovations :  the  stern  requisition — the  un- 
spared  rod — the  hearty  commendation,  which 


customary  severities  made  more  sweet— ha^ 
the  same  inffuence  at  first  as  at  last:  nofi 
vdur  was  shown  to  the  youth  of  one  genera 
tion  more  than  to  that  of  one  degree  over  an- 
other; and  the  results  seem  to  have  been 
equally  uniform — the  insurance  of  that  **  holy 
habit  of  obedience,"  which  is  not  only  the 
most  wholesome,  but  the  happiest  state  of 
boyhood ;  and  of  a  life-long  affection  to  the 
veteran  distributor  of  justice  and  praise,  whieh 
the  modern  instructor — who,   instead  of  the 
master,  governing  by  old  rules,  is  the  instru- 
ment of  new  theories — eaa  never  hope  to  en- 
joy.   Each  of  these  celebrated  pupib  of  Mr. 
Moises  delighted  in  the    opportunity  vhich 
aAer-life  affTorded  him  of  acknowledging  his 
obligations  to  this  excellent  person ;  and  each 
testified  his  gratitude  in  a  manner  appropriate 
to  his  position,  and  perhaps  characteristic  of 
his  nature:  Lord  Eldon,  by  the  substantial 
promotion  of  their  schoolmaster,  till  the  good 
old  man  declined  all  worldly  favours,  and  then 
by  transferring  them  to  his  son ;  and  Lord 
Stowell,  by  contributing  to  his  monument  an 
inscription  of  graceful  and  just   praise,  ex- 
pressed  in  Latin,  which  Dr.  Parr  might  eoTj. 
Among  the    lawyers  who    have    emerged 
from  that  rank  which  the  honest  coal-fitter  of 
Newcastle  adorned,  few  have  enjoyed,  like  h's 
sons,  the  blessings;  of  an  education  completed 
at  one  of  our  old  English  Universities.    Many 
youths  of  such  parentage,  by  means  equally 
honourable  to  their  own  ambitioa  and  indos- 
try,  have  worked  and  cut  their  way  through 
the  impediments  of  fortune  to  forensic  emi- 
nence—perhaps acquiring,  from  the  difncoltie s 
with  which  they  have  struggled,  nerve  and 
courage  for  the  painful  controversies  in  which 
they  aspired  to  mingle — and  deriving  from  the 
varieties  of  "  many-coloured  life  "  with  which 
they  were  personally  conversant,  "  a  learned 
spirit  of  human  dealing,"  which   they  vere 
able  forcibly  and  happily  to  apply  to  the  soii- 
den  exigencies  of  their  professional  career. 
But  no  such  advantages  can  supply,  however 
they  may  sometimes  compensate  for.  the  want 
of  that  protective   influence,  extended  over 
opening    manhood,  which,    superseding   the 
restraints  of  school  by  a  more  generous  and 
appropriate  discipline,  delays   the  fever  and 
turmoil  of  life  for  a  few  of  life's  happiest 
years — which  presents  to  yet  unworldly  ambi- 
tion the  achievements  of  praise  and  fame,  be- 
fore it  is  compelled  to  seek  the  lower  rewards 
of  fortune — which,  amidst  the  fiutterings  cf 
expectation  and  beneath  the  uncertain  gleams 
of  fancy,  lays  the  deep  and  sure  foundation  cf 
principle  to  be  cemented  in  the  mind  amidst 
pliant  affections — and  which  blends  the  vene- 
ration for  ancient  things  with  the  aspiratiocs 
of  hope  and   the  quicken ings  of  joy.    I'he 
youth  who,  quittirtg  school,  has  been  initiated 
at  once  into  the  perplexities  of  the  law  as 
practised  in  the  most  respectable  attomej*^ 
office,  or  immersed  amidst  its  more  refined 
technicalities  in  the  chambers  of  an  eminent 
pleader,  will,  acquire  an  earlier  aptitude  in 
some  points  of  practical  routine  -and  pigetm-lkGU 
knowledge ;  but,  unless  gifted  with  some  ra^ 
felicity  of  nature,  will  be  less  prepared  for  the 
systematic  acquisition  of  legal  learaiog,  than 
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lie  ^rhose  mind  has  been  restrained  and  braced 
amidst  academical  studies.  It  is,  indeed,  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  he  should  look 
abroad  upon  humanity  from  a  Seat  of  Learn- 
ing, before  he  enters  on  a  pursuit  which  will 
be  to  him  either  a  science  or  a  puzzle,  as  he  is 
prepared  to  trace  its  details  from  its  princi- 
p'.ss — or  compelled  to  master  them  for  imme- 
diate use,  and  to  retain  them  by  the  painful 
and  baraitfiing  process  of  unrefreshid  and 
almost  artificial  memory. 

Lford  Eldon — who,  although  so  much  the 
(Tounger  of  the  brothers,  was  the  first  impelled 
Lo  enter  on  the  study  of  the  law,  by  the  pres- 
sure of  need,  consequent  on  an  early  and 
iiappy  marriage— had  not  forestalled,  by  any 
iirect  preparation,  the  weight  of  professional 
abour;  but  he  was  eminently  fitted  by  the 
constitution  of  his  moral  nature,  and  by  the 
llscipline  with  which  it  had  been  trained,  for 
he  arduous  path  he  selected.  It  is  delightful 
o  contemplate  him,  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Twiss, 
Ls  first  settled  in  his  dark  and  obscure  abode 
n  London,  engaged  in  gigantic  labours— ex* 
^ited  only  by  the  prospect  of  far-distant  suc- 
^ss,  seen  through  a  long  avenue  of  toil,  and 
cheered  only  by  the  unwearied  affection  of  her 
or  whose  sake  he  had  relinquished  learned 
>ase,  and  who  watched  through  the  hours  of 
nidnight  study  by  his  side.  As  he  had  been 
brtunate  above  most  youths  of  his  rank  in 
ife  in  the  achievement  of  University  associ- 
Ltions,  so  he  was  favoured  in  the  constancy, 
>T  perhaps  in  the  inaptitude,  which  withheld 
lim  from  seeking  those  aids  to  his  scanty  re- 
ources  which  many  honourable  aspirants  to 
>rofessional  honours  have  sought  and  found 
a  literary  exertions.  Without  meaning  dis- 
>aragement  to  those  who  have  availed  them- 
elves  of  such  assistance,  and,  unseduced  by 
be  premature  gratifications  of  authorship, 
lave  won  the  rewards  of  graver  toil,  we  may 
egard  it  as  a  happiness  to  an  incipient  law- 
er  to  be  able  and  willing  to  hold  his  course 
rithout  them.  It  too  oHen  happens  that  the 
m mediate  gifts  of  early  praise  fascinate  and 
.azzle  the  mind  so  as  to  indispose  it  for  pa- 
tent labour;  that  the  pleasure  of  imbodying 
he  cherished  thoughts  of  boyhood,  and  recog- 
isiog  the  sympathy  of  many  with  them, 
*rompts  to  their  imperfect  development;  and 
tiai  the  feelings  which  should  spread  freshly 
b rough  the  whole  course  of  life  become 
utworn  and  faded  in  the  process  of  ren- 
ering  them  intelligible  to  the  world,  and  con- 
as  ed  to  the  writer  himself  by  their  pale  refiec- 
ion  in  the  quivering  mirror  of  the  public 
^ind.  No  such  mental  dissipation  weakened 
ne  intellectual  frame  of  either  of  the  brothers. 
Iven  Lord  Stowell,  whose  occupations  and 
s.stes,  pursued  and  enjoyed  and  cherished  at 
Oxford,  presented  the  temptation  to  seek  lite- 
ary  fame,  which  the  success  of  his  lectures 
eightened— even  he  thought  it  better  to  "bide 
is  time  ;**  resisted  all  importunities  to  seek 
eputation  beyond  the  University  he  adorned 
nd  eharmed;  and  preserved  undeveloped  his 
ariety  of  knowledge  and  exquisite  felicity  of 
jcpression,  until  they  were  felt  exalting  and 
efining  the  happiest  efforts  of  his  advocacy, 
.nd  shedding  new  lustre  on  judicial  wisdom. 


Lord  Eldon,  and  his  great  opponent  in  the 
State  Trials  of  1794,  Lord  Erskine,  entered  on 
the  profession  which,  with  far  dififering  powers 
and  in  various  courses,  each  exalted,  under 
personal  circumstances  strikingly  similars- 
each  having  the  favourite  qualifications  of 
Lord  Thurlow— a  wife,  and  no  hope  of  fortune 
but  in  his  own  exertions  and  success.  To 
them  that  profession  presented  aspects  as  dis* 
similar  as  their  capacities  and  their  disposi^ 
tions^— on  each  of  which  we  will  glance  for  a 
moment,  before  accompanying  Lord  Eldon  te 
his  choice,  his  career,  and  his  reward. 

There  is  no  section  of  this  world's  hopes 
and  struggles  which  is  r  iplete  with  so  much 
animation  of  contest  and  such  frequent  recui^ 
rence  of  triumphant  result,  as  the  practice  of 
the  Common  Law  Bar  before  juries,  as  it  was 
exulted  in  by  Erskine— -graced  by  Scarlett-^ 
variegated  by  Brougham— and  elucidated  by 
Lyndhnrst.  The  grotesque  and  passionate 
forms  of  manv^oloured  life  with  which  the 
advocate  becomes  familiar;  the  truths  strangei 
than  fiction,  of  which  he  is  the  depositary, 
and  which,  implicitly  believing,  he  sometimes 
thinks  too  improbable  to  offer  to  the  belief  of 
others  ;  the  multitude  of  human  afi*ections 
and  fortunes  of  \^hich  he  becomes,  in  turn, 
not  only  the  representative,  but  the  sharer, 
passioned  for  the  hour,  even  as  those  who 
have  the  deepest  stake  in  the  issue  ;-*render 
his  professional  life  almost  like  a  dazzling 
chimera,  a  waking  dream.  For  let  it  not 
be  supposed,  that  because  he  is  compelled* 
by  the  laws  of  retainer,  to  adopt  any  cause 
which  may  be  offered  to  him  in  the  regular 
course  of  his  practice — ^with  some  extreme 
exceptions— that,  therefore,  he  is  often  the 
conscious  advocate  of  wrong.  To  him  are 
presented  those  aspects  of  the  case  which  it 
wears  to  the  party  who  seeks  his  aid,  and  who, 
therefore,  scarcely  appears  to  him  as  stripped 
of  claim  to  an  honest  sympathy.  Is  the  rule 
of  law,  too,  probably  against  him : — ^there  are 
reasons,  which  cannot  be  exhibited  to  the 
court,  but  which  are  the  counsel's  "in  pri- 
vate,'' why,  in  this  instance,  to  relax  or  evade 
it  will  be  to  attain  substantial  justice.  Does 
the  client,  on  the  other  hand,  require  of  his 
advocate  that  he  should  insist  on  the  "  rigour 
of  the  game," — ^he  only  desires  to  succeed  by 
a  course  apparently  so  odious,  because  tech- 
nicality will,  for  once,  repair  some  secret  in- 
jury, and  make  even  the  odds  of  fortune.  Is 
he  guilty  of  some  high  crime,— he  has  his  own 
palliations — ^his  prosecutor  seeks  his  convic- 
tion by  means  which  it  is  virtue  to  repel,— or 
some  great  principle  will  be  asserted  by  his 
acquittal.  In  all  cases  of  directly  opposing 
testimony,  the  counsel  is  necessarily  predis« 
posed  to  believe  the  statements  which  have 
first  occupied  his  mind,  and  to  listen  to  those 
which  would  displace  his  impression  with 
incredulity,  if  not  with  anger.  And  how  many 
cases  arise  in  which  there  is  no  absolute  right 
or  wrong,  truth  or  falsehood— cases  dependent 
on  iMcr;  on  consent;  on  waiver;  on  mental 
competency, — and  in  which  the  ultimate  ques- 
tion arises  less  from  disputed  facts,  than  from 
the  arguments  to  be  deduced  from  them ;— and 
all  these  perplexed,  distorted,  or  irradiated  b\ 
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the  lights  cast  on  them  from  the  passions  and 
the  hopes  of  the  client,  to  be  refracted  through 
the  mind  and  coloured  by  the  fancy  of  the 
counsel !  In  the  majority  of  his  causes  he 
becomes,  therefore,  always  a  zealous,  often  a 
passionate  partisan  ;  lives  in  the  life  of  every 
cause  (oAen  the  most  momentous  part  of  his 
client's  life) — *'  burns  with  one  love,  with  one 
resentment  glows,** — and  never  ceases  to  hope, 
to  struggle,  or  to  complain, — till  the  next  cause 
is  called  on,  and  he  is  involved  in  a  new  world 
of  circumstances,  passions,  and  affections. 
Sometimes  it  will  be  his  province  to  track  the 
subtle  windings  of  fraud,  pursuing  its  dark 
unwearied  course  beneath  the  tramplings  of 
busy  life ;  to  develop,  in  lucid  array,  a  little 
history  or  cluster  of  histories,  tending  lo  one 
great  disclosure;  to  combine  fragments  of 
scattered  truths  into  a  vivid  picture;  or  to 
cast  the  light  from  numerous  facts  on  secret 
guilt,  and  render  it  almost  as  palpable  to  be* 
lief  as  if  disclosed  to  vision.  At  another  time, 
*the  honour  or  the  life  of  man  may  tremble  in 
his  hands ; — he  may  be  the  last  prop  of  sink- 
ing hope  to  the  guilty  or  the  sole  refuge  clasped 
by  the  innocent ;  or,  called  on  to  defend  the 
subject  against  the  power  of  state  prosecution, 
may  give  to  the  very  forms  and  quibbles  with 
which  ancient  liberty  was  fenced,  a  dignity, 
and  breathe  over  them  a  magic  power.  Some- 
times it  will  be  his  privilege  to  pierce  the 
darkness  of  time,  guided  by  mouldering  char- 
ters and  heroic  names;  or,  tracing  out  the 
fibres  of  old  relationships,  to  explore  dim 
monuments  and  forgotten  tombs,  retracing 
with  anxious  gaze  those  paths  of  common 
life  which  have  been  so  lightly  trodden  as  to 
retain  faint  impress  of  th9  passenger.  One 
day  he  may  touch  the  heart  with  sympathy  for 
*  the  pangs  of  despised  love,"  or  glow  indig- 
nantly at  the  violation  of  friendship,  and  ask, 
for  wrongs  beyond  all  appreciation,  as  much 
money  as  the  pleader's  imagination  has  dared 
to  claim  as  damages ;  the  next  he  may  implore 
commiseration  for  human  frailty,  and  preach 
nothing  but  charity  and  forgiveness.  The 
sentiment  of  antiquity — ^the  dawnings  of  hope 
— the  sanctity  of  the  human  heart  in  its 
strength  and  its  weaknesses,  are  among  the 
subjects  presented  in  rapid  succession  to  his 
grasp; — with  the  opportunity  sometimes,  in 
moments  of  excitement,  when  his  audience 
are  raised  by  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion 
above  the  level  of  their  daily  thoughts,  to  give 
hints  of  beauty  and  grace  which  may  gleam 
for  a  moment  only,  but  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  his  delighted  hearers.  In  this  sphere,  Ers- 
kin e  moved  triumphant  ;•— lending  his  pliant 
sensibility  to  every  modification  of  human 
feeling  he  touched  on — ^gay,  grave,  pitying, 
humourous,  pathetic,  by  turns-feasting  all 
himself  into  every  subject,  and  forgetting  him- 
self within  it,  and  shedding  on  the  world  of 
Nisi  Prius  hues  of  living  beauty,  which 
seemed  to  glance  and  tremble  over  it.  Mr. 
Scott  touched  on  the  verge  of  his  sphere  in 
his  circuits ;  but  though  an  earnestness  which 
all  clients  admire,  a  humour  not  too  refined 
for  the  most  vulgar  apprehension,  and  a  tem- 
per always  under  control,  procured  for  him 
some  business  at  the  Assizes  in  days  when 


competitors  were  few,  he  soon  found  dial  dui 
was  not  the  scene  on  which  he  could  folft 
the  prophecies  which  great  judges  had  pro 
nonnced  on  the  outset  of  his  career. 

But  there  is  another  branch,  or  rather  asso- 
ciated branches  of  this  great  profession,  re- 
quiring powers  and  habits  of  thought  and 
feeling  different,  perhaps  opposite,  to  those 
which  should  endow  the  advocate  who  wonld 
be  the  charmer  of  the  hearts  of  juries.  To 
study  the  law  as  a  science ;  to  trace  its  pno- 
ciples  upwards  to  their  source  in  the  early  ret 
ripe  wisdom  of  our  English  annals,  and  tbimce 
to  follow  it  through  the  thousand  ramificatioDs 
which  extending  wealth  and  popolation  bare 
rendered  needful;  and  thus  to  acquire  that 
knowledge  which  may  enable  its  possessor  to 
solve  with  confidence  the  most  intricate  qnes- 
tions,and  to  present  the  aspect  of  each  which 
he  is  retained  to  sustain,  encrasted  with  lean- 
ing, but  lucid  in  outline  and  clear  in  nesalt,— 
is  an  employment  laborious  and  silent  indec4. 
but  not  unhappy  in  its  progress  nor  doubtful 
in  its  reward.  To  succeed  in  this  coarse,  a 
clear  and  sound  understanding,  a  reteatire 
and  not  fastidious  memory,  an  untiring  sdns* 
try,  either  finding  or  creating  a  lore  of  its 
work,  are  all  that  is  required ;  bot  how  rare 
are  these  qualities,  compared  to  the  lower  de- 
grees of  those  which  are  deemed  loftier— or 
bow  rarely  do  they  withstand  the  temptations 
of  pleasure  or  the  more  dangerous  sedoctioos 
of  the  listlessness  and  dreamy  inaction  which 
are  the  besetting  sins  of  studious  life!  The 
student  who  is  brave  enough  to  embrace  snch 
a  course  with  heroic  devotion,  has  objects 
strongly  defined  before  him  in  the  horizon  of 
his  mind ;  for  him  hour  is  linked  to  boar,  and 
day  to  day,  by  the  continuons  effort  to  ap- 
proach them ;  and  his  life,  instead  of  bein; 
dissipated  among  various  pursuits, and  fretted 
by  doubts  and  vanities,  is  massed  by  the  co- 
herence of  its  habits  into  one  consistent  whole, 
and  acquires  a  dignified  harmony.  By  unlin^ 
thus  in  an  artificial  world,  the  great  Uwytr 
not  rarely  preserves  to  old  age  the  simplieitj 
and  the  freshness  of  childhood, — moving  aboa: 
as  unconscious  of  the  fever  of  life  as  a  shep- 
herd whose  experience  is  bounded  by  his  aa- 
tive  mountains. 

When  Lord  Eidon  entered  on  his  studies,  the 
English  la^  formed  a  body  of  old  principles 
and  modem  instances,  far  better  adapted  to 
animate  and  reward  such  a  career  than  its 
present  condition.  Although  even  then  greatlr 
increased  in  bulk  since  the  palmy  days  of  its 
first  expositors,  it  was  not,  as  now,  perplexed 
by  multitudes  of  statutes,  expressed  in  the  bar- 
barous jargon  peculiar  to  modem  legislatiofit 
oppressing  the  understanding  and  **  darkenin.: 
counsel  with  words  without  knowledge  ;**  not 
bound  up  or  frittered  away  by  new  mle». 
fashioned  more  on  imagined  expediency  thaa 
on  principle,  and  presenting  an  array  of  voin- 
minous  discords  which  may  well  strike  a 
student  with  dismay,  and  induce  him»  in  des- 
pair of  acquiring  a  mastery  over  the  whole,  '^ 
rest  contented  with  such  knowledge  of  indexes 
"  small  pricks  to  their  subsequent  volames," 
as  may  enable  him  to  find  some  authority  u 
quote,  or  some  expedient  to  grasp,  on  the  ri. 
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•Dcy  of  each  occasion.  The  system  of  law, 
:>iivever  applicable  to  the  enjoyment,  the  de- 
cent, and  the  transfer  of  real  property,  though 
s spoiled  of  some  of  its  forms  of  ancient  dig- 
Lty,  and  debased  by  limitations  of  time,  which, 
oxeever  generally  convenient,  sometimes  pro- 
^ct  the  grossest  injustice — making  kindness 
'ork  a  sort  of  disseisin,  and  arming  ingrati- 
ide  with  power — is  even  still  an  extraordinary 
cheme  of  ingenious  architecture,  reducing  the 
estiges  of  feudal  barbarism  to  consistent  form, 
nd  extracting  from  the  usages  of  violence  and 
r'ranny  the  securities  of  social  rights.  The 
ystem  of  equity  too,  not  a  capricious  relaza- 
.on  of  the  strict  rules  of  law,  but  having  a 
isterly  entireness  of  its  own,  little  disturbed 
s  yet  by  the  busy  hand  of  tumultuous  legis- 
^tioD,  retains  a  kindred  if  not  an  equal  claim 
^r  a  mind  braced  for  laborious  study.  To 
le  perfect  mastery  of  these  systems,  with 
He  more  miscellaneous  complexities  of  com- 
mercial law.  Lord  Eldon  on  quitting  Oxford 
evoted  his  powers,  admirably  fitted  for  the 
rork  by  all  they  included,  and  scarcely  less 
y  all  they  wanted ;  and  the  consequence  was 
low,  gradual,  and  complete  success  in  his  pro- 
ess  ion — secured  before  he  added  to  his  toils 
he  anxieties  of  political  life — and  calmly  and 
teadily  grasped  as  his  first  object  amidst 
hem. 

The  great  element  of  Lord  Eldon's  success, 
»oth  in  legal  and  political  life,  was  the  re- 
narkable  simplicity  which  characterized  his 
noral  nature,  his  intellect,  his  opinions,  and 
lis  purposes.  Even  his  prodigious  industry, 
irhich  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  accumulation 
»f  toils  on  those  which  would  stupify  men  who 
ire  accounted  laborious,  was  a  subordinate 
tower  to  this  singleness  of  being  and  aim. 
f  be  ever  cherished  tastes  which  might  dazzle 
ir  distract  him  in  his  stubborn  career,  he  soon 
Tusbed  them  beneath  the  weight  of  his  studies. 
)nce,  fodeed,  when  a  young  member  of  the 
loose  of  Commons,  he  attempted  an  elaborate 
peech  on  the  third  readiug  of  the  India  Bill, 
garnished  with  Shakspearian  quotations  vio- 
ently  applied,  and  scraps  of  Latin  and  texts 
:f  Scripture  let  into  the  mosaic-work  of  his 
composition,  with  strange  contrast  of  colour — 
laving  resolved,  with  characteristic  boldness, 
o  rival  Sheridan ;  but  the  House  listened  with 
istonishment  to  the  wilful  extravagance  of  the 
lard-headed  lawyer;  and  he  never  repeated 
he  error.  Encouraged  by  the  intellectual  suc- 
cesses which  his  industry  won  in  more^on- 
^enial  studies,  he  thought  perhaps  that  he  had 
>nly  to  apply  the  same  labour  to  the  depart- 
nent  of  wit  and  eloquence,  in  order  to  obtain 
L  similar  victory-— as  an  eminent  special 
)leader  whom  we  had  the  happiness  to  know, 
ejoicing  in  the  ease  with  which  he  produced 
vorks  of  extraordinary  practical  merit  by  dis- 
ribating  the  labour  of  filling  up  his  own  mas- 
erly  outlines  among  his  pupils,  once  gravely 
iroposed  to  manufacture  novels  and  plays  by 
L  similar  process.  After  this  failure — which 
loes  not  seem  to  have  impaired' his  character 
ritb  the  House  for  sterling  sense  and  compre- 
lensive  legal  knowledge — ^he  resolutely  ab- 
stained from  all  attempts  to  adorn  his  natural 
ilainness  of  speaking,  or  to  relieve  hii  toil  by 


a  single  distracting  pleasure.  Mr.  Twiss's  just 
remark — "  that  in  the  station  he  was  eventu- 
ally called  to  fill,  his  want  of  imagination  was 
one  of  his  advantages ;  for  the  judgment,  the 
highest  of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  in  pub- 
lic affairs  worth  all  the  rest,  was  thus  leA  to 
exercise  undivided  and  undisturbed  its  empire 
in  his  mind  and  its  influence  in  the  counsel? 
of  his  sovereign,"  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
early  triumphs  of  his  professional  career.  His 
powers  were  all  massed  together,  and  moved 
by  a  single  impulse,  and  did  not  jostle  or  in- 
terfere with  each  other's  influence.  In  every 
suit  in  which  he  was  counsel  at  the  bar,  in 
every  struggle  of  political  controversy,  or  in 
the  tenor  of  his  private  life,  he  saw  his  object 
clearly  before  him ;  and  toiled  upward  to  real- 
ize it  with  undivided  strength  by  the  straight- 
est,  though  often  the  most  arduous  paths — 
some  joke,  innocent  of  wit  or  fancy  alone  re> 
lieving  its  patient  sternness. 

Thus  constituted  by  nature  of  masculine 
understanding — beyond  the  common  order 
rather  in  its  grasp  than  in  its  essence— des- 
tined <  to  move  altogether  when  it  moved  at 
all,'  Lord  Eldon  was  fortunate  in  a  kindred 
simplicity  of  religious  and  political  creed.  The 
effect  of  his  early  lessons  in  the  old-fashioned 
school  at  Newcastle  was  to  implant  in  a  strong 
and  simple  mind  a  sense  of  the  reality  of  reli- 
gious truths,  as  imbodied  in  the  formularies 
of  the  Church  of  England,  which  admitted  of 
no  more  question  than  if  it  was  the  object  of 
corporal  vision.  In  his  defence,  therefore,  of 
that  which  was  part  of  his  own  being,  he  felt 
no  scruple ;  no  airy  speculations  disturbed  the 
repose  of  his  settled  thought;  to  protect  the 
Church  against  Romanism  on  the  one  side, 
and  Dissent  on  the  other—- regardless  of  the 
expediencies  of  the  times,  or  deriving  new 
strength  of  opposition  from  them — became  to 
him  through  life  a  natural  if  not  an  easy  office. 
He  at  least  *'knew  his  course."  In  like  man- 
ner, his  attachment  to  the  order  of  things  in 
the  State,  as  be  found  it,  was  scarcely  less 
hearted — with  him  it  was  not  a  matter  of 
reasoning,  but  of  fact,  so  distinctly  perceived, 
that  he  regarded  the  brilliant  defence  of  the  in* 
stitutions  he  loved  by  the  eloquence  and  wit 
of  Canning  with  uneasiness,  as  if  unquestion- 
able truths  were  lowered  in  dignity  by  being 
protected  by  the  dazzling  fence  of  genius. 
When,  therefore,  his  tendency  to  doubt  and 
hesitate  in  the  decision  of  those  complicated 
questions  of  fact  and  equity  which  depended 
for  adjudication  on  his  individual  view  of  their 
bearings,  is  invidiously  contrasted  with  his 
prompt  resistance  to  all  extensive  innovations, 
it  should  be  recollected  that  his  attachment  to 
the  institutions  of  England,  as  he  first  knew 
them,  was  one  of  the  laws  of  his  moral  and  in- 
tellectual nature ; — it  might  be  narrow,  bigoted* 
inconvenient ;  incapable  of  gracefully  bending 
to  the  necessities  of  the  times ;  but  still  it  was 
pan  of  his  true  self:  an  attack  on  Church  and 
State  was  to  him  the  same  thing  as  a  violation 
of  his  paternal  roof  or  an  insult  to  a  domestic 
affection.  The  same  simplicity  of  nature,  wiser 
than  the  most  cunning  policy,  rendered  him  a 
greater,  or  rather  a  dearer  favourite  in  the 
closet  of  the  Sovereign  than  many  who  have 
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striven  :o  maiatain  an  ascendency  by  the  ap* ! 
pUances  of  servility  or  the  arts  of  flattery  In  I 
George  IIL  he  fonnd  a  master  with  a  nature 
congenial  to  his  own;  and  devoted  himself 
with  his  whole  heart  to  hiro,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  8hakspeare*s  servant  **  of  the  antique  world.** 
The  qualities  in  his  Royal  Master  which,  be- 
yond his  station,  attracted  and  justified  this 
strong  attachment,  have  never  been  so  fairly 
developed  as  in  the  disclosures  made  and  ve- 
rified by  Mr.  Twiss,  who  shows  the  King  as 
sustained  in  maintaining  his  resistance  to  re- 
volutionary associations  and  movements,  not 
merely  by  a  regal  obstinacy  and  undaunted 
courage,  but  by  a  depth  of  sentiment  and  earn- 
est belief  in  principles,  to  which  even  those 
who  have  been  most  disposed  to  admire  the 
resolution  and  to  bless  the  issue  have  not  al- 
ways done  justice.  His  Chancellor's  conduct 
towards  him,  amidst  those  oscillations  of  reason 
which  made  him  feel  the  need  of  a  true  friend, 
well  requited  his  affection.  Lord  Eldon,  by 
personal  interviews  with  the  King,  became 
convinced  that  he  was  competent  to  discbarge 
the  functions  of  royalty;  and,  therefore,  instead 
of  encouraging  measures  which  might  induce 
the  malady  they  assumed,  he  took  on  himself 
the  responsibility  of  treating  him  as  competent, 
when  his  own  wavering  might  have  been  de- 
structive. Surely  there  is  no  inconsistency 
between  a  sudden  decision  in  such  a  case  of 
feeling  and  conduct,  and  long  hesitation  on  the 
result  of  a  mass  of  facts,  or  of  nice  legal  ana- 
logies, determining  the  earthly  fate  of  a  family, 
and  affording  a  precedent  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  similar  cases  for  future 
limes! 

Although  Lord  Eldon  strenuously  resisted 
all  important  changes  in  the  law,  he  was  earn- 
estly devoted  to  its  liberal  administration,  with- 
out regard  to  persons  or  consequences.  **  The 
quality*'  of  justice  was  with  him  as  little 
<'  strained"  as  that  of  mercy.  In  deciding  on 
the  charges  to  be  preferred  against  the  parties 
accused  of  treason  for  their  share  in  the  Eng- 
lish combination  of  1794,  he  manifested  a 
nobleness  of  determination,  beyond  the  sug- 
gestions of  expediency,  as,  in  the  conduct  of 
Uie  prosecutions,  he  maintained  a  courtesy  of 
demeanor  which  won  the  respect  of  his  most 
ardent  opponents.  He  believed  the  offence  to 
be  treason ;  and  although  a  conviction  for  that 
crime  wajB  more  than  doubtful,  while  a  convic- 
tion for  seditious  conspiracy  might  have  been 
regarded  as  almost  certain,  he  rejected  the 
safer  and.  the  baser  course,  and  acted  on  the 
severe  ju^ment  of  his  reason.  The  analysis 
of  these  trials  by  Mr.  Twiss— one  of  the  most 
masterly  and  striking  passages  of  his  work — 
while  it  may  leave  the  prudence  of  the  At- 
torney-General open  to  question,  must  satisfy 
every  Impartial  mind  of  the  elevation  of  the 
motive  by  which  he  was  impelled.  While  he 
dreaded  any  relaxation  of  the  criminal  law— 
as  if  all  its  old  **  terrors  to  evil-doers"  would 
vanish  in  air  if  its  most  awful  penalty  were 
removed  from  crimes  against  which  it  had 
long  been  threatened— he  endured  the  most 
anxious  labour  to  prevent  its  falling  on  an  in- 
nocent sufferer,  or  one  who,  however  guilty,  was 
not  subjected  to  its  infliction  by  the  plainest 


construction  of  law .  Mr.  Peel,  when  Secretaij 
for  the  Home  Department,  in  one  of  the  d^ 
bates  on  the  imputed  delays  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's Court,  thus  bore  testimony  to  this  ex< 
emplary  caution  in  sanctioning  the  infliction 
of  capital  punishment : — 

-  It  had  fallen,"  he  said,  "  to  hi?  lot  to  send  lo 
the  Lord  Chancellor  at  the  rising  of  his  court, 
to  Inform  him  that  on  the  ensuing  morning  his 
majesty  would  receive  the  recorder's  report, 
containing  probably  forty  or  fifty  cases.  On 
proceeding  from  his  Court  of  Chancery,  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  would,  as  was  his  uni- 
form practice  on  snch  occasions,  apply  him- 
self to  the  reading  of  every  individoal  case, 
and  abstract  notes  from  all  of  them ;  and  be 
had  known  more  than  one  instance  in  m-hich 
he  had  commenced  this  labour  in  the  erenin;, 
and  had  been  found  pursuing  it  at  the  nsiiif 
of  the  next  sun.  Thus,  after  having  spent 
several  hours  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  he 
often  employed  twelve  or  fourteen  more  in  the 
consideration  of  cases  which  inrolred  the  lift 
or  death  of  unhappy  culprits." 

One  remarkable  instance,  in  which  his 
doubts-— more  valuable  often  than  the  certm- 
ties  of  ordinary  minds— «tood  between  a  con- 
vict and  death,  notwithstanding  the  unfavDixra- 
ble  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  judges,  may 
here  be  selected  from  a  long  catsdogue.  Mr. 
Aslett,  after  many  years*  service  as  second 
cashier  of  the  Bank  of  England  under  Mr. 
Abraham  Newland,  was  tempted  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  large  speculations  in  stock  by 
misappropriating  an  immense  amount  of  ih« 
Exchequer  bills  which  the  bank  held,  and 
which  were  committed  to  his  care.  On  detec- 
tion, he  was  indicted  for  the  capital  felony  of 
embezsling  Exchequer  bills,  the  property  cf 
the  Bank  of  England :  but  when  his  fate  seemed 
sealed  beyond  the  reach  of  hope,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  auditor,  whose  signature  was 
necessary,  by  statute,  to  authenticate  Exche- 
quer bills,  had  not  been  regularly  appointed  to 
his  office;  and  though  an  act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  to  render  the  documents  he  had 
signed  valid  as  between  the  government  and 
the  holders,  that  retrospective  auihentfcatioa 
did  not  justify  the  description  of  the  embezzied 
papers  in  the  proceedings  against  the  prisocer 
as  Eixhiqutr  btlU.  On  this  objection,  Mr.  Aslett 
was  acquitted,  but  was  detained  to  meet  the 
chai^  in  another  form^that  of  misapplnug 
**  effects  and  securities"  of  the  bank— on  which 
he  was  convicted,  and  upon  which  a  majority 
of  the  twelve  judges  held  him  amenable  to  the 
extreme  sentence  of  the  law.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's mind,  however,  was  not  satisfied  that 
these  irregular  documents  could,  in  a  case  cf 
life,  be  strictly  holden  even  to  justify  this  more 
general  description:  Mr.  Aslett  therefore  es- 
caped death ;  and  after  suffering  many  years' 
imprisonment  in  the  State  apartments  ofSev- 
gate,  with  this  sentence  hanging  orer  him,  tot 
not  unsolaced  by  social  and  even  festive  re» 
liefs,  was  pardoned  on  condition  of  quitting  his 
country  for  ever. 

In  the  comprehensiveness  and  accuracy  of 
his  legal  knowledge.  Lord  Eldon  was  perhars 
the  greatest  of  all  English  lawyer»— certainly 
exceeded  by  no  one  of  any  age.    If  it  is  r» 
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loembered  how  greatly,  even  in  his  time,  the 
mass  of  statutes  and  decisions  had  expanded 
from  the  days  of  Lord  Coke-^how  the  pro- 
rinces  of  common  law  and  equity  had  assumed 
a  systematic  distinctness — and  how  easy  of 
application  his  knowledge  was  to  each  of  them 
in  tnm,  and  «Uo  to  every  branch  of  Scottish 
law  which  arose  before  him  on  appeal — ^it  will 
be  scarcely  possible  adequately  to  conceive  the 
aptitude  for  study  and  the  power  of  eontinuoos 
labour  which  he  must  have  exercised  in  the 
few  years  which  elapsed  before  his  time  was 
engrossed  by  an  enormous  practice,  which 
mast  have  rendered  systematic  study  impossi- 
ble.   After  years  spent  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery— exclusively  engaged  in  equity,  with  the 
exception  of  the  superficial  varieties  of  his 
circuits,  and  the  arduous  duties  of  his  great 
offices  in  state  prosecutions-^he  assumed  the 
functions  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  with  as  much  ease,  and 
performed  them  with  as  perfect  a  mastery  over 
all  subjects,  as  though  his  life  had  been  spent 
in  the  practice  of  the  common  law;  and  in- 
deed manifested  a  promptitude  and  vigour, 
which  he  was  so  often  accused  of  wanting 
when  called  upon  .solely  and  almost  finally  to 
decide  on  the  fortunes  of  suitors  in  the  Couft 
of  Chancery.    Que  passing  allusion  to  his 
having  just  come  from  a  court  of  equity,  by 
way  of  apology  for  quoting  a  decision  in  that 
court,  is  the  only  circumstance  throughout  his 
judgments,  reported  by  Bosanquet  and  Puller 
in  the  second  volume  of  their  reports,  which 
could  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  he  had  ever 
practised  on  the  other  side  of  Westminster 
HalL    In  subtlety  of  apprehension,  indeed,  he 
is  exceeded  by  Littledale ;  in  ingenious  appli* 
cation  of  legal  analogies,  by  Holroyd ;  in  lucid 
purity  of  expression,  by  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Tindal  and  Lord  Lyndhurst;  but  in  extent  of 
knowledge  and  the  facility  of  its  application, 
be  is  exceeded  by  no  judge  of  whom  we  have 
either  experience  or  memorial.    It  is  true  that 
his  style  is  heavy  and  involved — tha.t  the  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  the  circumstances  of  fact  are 
sometimes  blended  in  his  judgments  so  as  to 
appear  confused — but  the  matter  is  always 
there  which  not  only  justifies  the  particular 
decision,  but  supplies  the  rule  for  time  to  come. 
So  far  was  he  from  shrinking  from  the  deve- 
lopment of  principle,  that  in  the  only  case 
which,  while  he  was  Chief  Justice,  was  sent 
from  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  Uie  opinion  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,*  he  deviated  from 
the  usual  practice  of  merely  certifying  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  to  the  Chancellor,  and 
delivered  a  long  exposition  of  the  principles 
involved  in  the  question— what  words  in  a  de- 
vise will  pass  leaseholds— discussing  all  the 
numerous  authorities,  and  reconciling  them  to 
each  other  and  to  an  intelligible  rule.    In  this 
case,  with  a  noble  zeal  for  the  fame  of  a  de- 
ceased lawyer,  he  manifests  that  vigour  of 
mind  which  was  never  perplexed  except  by 
the  fear  of  doing  injustice.    Referring  to  some 
reported  expressions  of  Lord  Northington,  im- 
peaching without  overruling  the  old  case  of 
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'^  Rose  r.  Bartlett,"  he  refusLd  to  believe  thai 
they  had  been  used. 

**  We  ail  know,"  said  he,  •*  that  Lord  North- 
ington was  possessed  of  great  law-learning 
and  a  very  manly  mind;  and  I  cannot  but 
think  that  he  would  rather  have  denied  tht 
rule  altogether  than  have  set  it  afloat  by  treat- 
ing it  with  a  degree  of  scorn,  and  by  intro- 
ducing distinctions  calculated  to  disturb  the 
judgments  of  his  predecessors  and  remove  the 
landmarks  of  the  law." 

As  Lord  Eldon  spoke  of  Lord  Northington, 
so  would  he  be  spoken  of  himself.  He  too 
had  a  "manly  mind"— firm  in  principle,  appre- 
hensive and  slow  in  its  application— deliberat- 
ing sometimes  to  the  injury  of  individuals,  but 
maintaining  the  majesty  of  justice  by  the  fear 
of  precipitate  decision-^and  (notwithstanding 
the  complaints  annually  made  of  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons  because  he  pondered  long 
before  he  pronounced  judgments  which  would 
decide  the  destiny  of  a  suitor,  and  did  not 
achieve  impossibilities)  over-mastering  a 
world  of  labour  which  almost  makes  the 
mind  dizzy  in  its  contemplation.  Nothing, 
indeed,  could  have  enabled  him  to  endure 
such  labour  but  his  undonbting  faith  in  the 
great  principles  of  his  life^that  kindness  of 
nature  which  charms  away  animosities  by  its 
unaffected  courtesy— and  which,  amidst  the 
distractions  of  party,  and  the  **  fears  of  change 
perplexing  nations,'*  enabled  him  to  preserve 
an  exalted  position  in  the  minds  of  fnen^l* 
and  opponents— 

"  An  ever-fixed  mark, 
Which JookM  on  tempests  and  wss  never  shaken'.^ 

With  a  gentler  devotion  to.  legal  studies,  but 
with  accomplishments  felicitously  harmoniz- 
ing with  them.  Lord  Stowell  nearly  kept  pace, 
step  by  step,  with  the  promotion  of  his  younger 
brother.  His  residence  at  Oxford  for  eighteen 
years — a  period  of  collegiate  seclusion  unex- 
ampled in  the  life  of  a  successful  lawyers- 
prepared  him  to  look  on  the  varieties  of  hu- 
man life  and  character  which  passed  before 
him  during  the  ensuing  half  century  of  pro- 
fessional labour,  through  a  softening  mediunu 
Selecting  for  the  scene  of  his  practice  the 
cloister!^  courts  in  Doctors'  Commons,  he 
avoided  both  the  dazzling  hurry  of  Niti  Prnu 
advocacy,  and  those  tremendous  labours  of  the 
equity  student  which  are  scarcely  enlivened 
by  the  arguments  of  the  open  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. But  although  the  scene  of  his  exertions 
was  quiet  and  sequestered,  his  competitors 
few,  and  the  discussions  conducted  with  a  sort 
of  academical  amenity,  the  subjects  which,  as 
advocate  and  as  judge,  he  examined  and 
adorned,  spread  widely  throughout  society: 
on  the  one  hand,  extending  through  the  gravest 
considerations  of  international  law  to  the  ho 
rizon  of  the  civilized  world;  and  on  the  other, 
affecting  those  domestic  relations  in  which 
delicate  subtleties  of  passion  and  temper  in- 
fluence the  most  important  of  human  rights 
■and  duties,  and,  above  all  the  changes  of  for- 
tune, tend  to  make  life  wretched  or  happy.  In 
the  dingy  recesses  of  Doctors'  Commons,  tb 
hopes  and  fears,  the  frailties,  the  passions,  tiia 
loves,  the  charities  of  many  lives  were  dia* 
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cerned  in  ever-shifting  variety— as  in  a  camera 
obsewa — and  never  were  they  refined  by  such 
elegance  as  when  touched  by  Lord  Stowell. 
Of  his  efforts  during  his  period  of  advocacy, 
when  his  evenings  were  enjoyed  in  the  bril- 
liant society  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  the 
centre,  the  world  knows  little;  bat  his  judg- 
ments during  the  years  when  he  presided  over 
the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  and  the  Consis- 
tory Court,  exhibiting  all  the  aspects  of  each 
case,  enable  us  to  guess  at  the  dexterity  with 
which  he  presented  the  favourable  views  of 
the  causes  committed  to  his  charge,  and  the 
beauty  with  which  he  graced  them. 

Of  Lord  Stowell's  decisions  the  following 
character  is  given  by  Mr.  Twis^  in  language 
worthy  of  the  subject : — 

"  Lord  Stowell  had  the  good  fortune  to  live 
in  an  age  of  which  the  events  and  circum- 
stances were  peculiarly  qualified  to  exercise 
and  exhibit  the  high  faculties  of  his  mind. 
The  greatest  maritime  questions  which  had 
ever  presented  themselves  for  adjudication — 
questions  involving  all  the  most  important 
points  both  in  the  rights  of  belligerents  and  in 
those  of  neutrals — arose  in  his  time  out  of 
that  great  war  in  which  England  became  the 
sole  occupant  of  the  sea,  and  held  at  her  girdle 
the  keys  of  all  the  harbours  upon  the  globe. 
Of  these  questions,  most  of  them  of  first  im- 
pression, a  large  portion  could  be  determined 
only  by  a  long  and  cautious  process  of  refer- 
ence to  principle  and  induction  from  analogy. 
The  genius  of  Lord  Stowell,  at  once  profound 
and  expansive,  vigorous  and  acute,  impartial 
and  decisive,  penetrated,  marshalled,  and  mas- 
tered all  the  difficulties  of  these  complex  in- 
quiries ;  till,  having  '*  sounded  all  their  depths 
and  shoals,"  he  framed  and  laid  down  that 
great  comprehensive  chart  of  maritime  law 
which  has  become  the  rule  of  his  successors 
and  the  admiration  of  the  world.  What  he 
thus  achieved  in  the  wide  field  of  international 
jurisprudence,  he  accomplished  also  with  equal 
success  in  the  narrower  spheres  of  ecclesias- 
tical, matrimonial,  and  testamentary  law.  And 
though,  where  so  many  higher  excellencies 
stand  forth,  that  of  style  may  seem  compara- 
tively immaterial,  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice 
that  scholar-like  finish  of  his  judicial  compost* 
tions,  by  which  they  delight  the  taste  of  the 
critic,  as  by  their  learning  and  their  logic  they 
satisfy  the  understanding  of  the  lawyer." — 
Lift  of  Lord  Eldon,  vol.  iii.  pp.  255--6. 

The  perspicuity  of  Lord  Stowell's  judgments 
in  the  Admiralty  Court  obtained  for  them  not 
only  the  respect,  but  the  reluctant  accordance 
of  the  foreign  powers  who  were  most  inte- 
rested in  impugning  them.  Having  sent  a 
copy  of  some  of  them,  privately  printed,  to  the 
Admiralty  Judge  of  the  United  States,  he  re- 
ceived the  following  remarkable  answer:-* 

**  In  the  excitement  caused  by  the  hostilities 
raging  between  our  countries,  I  frequently  im- 
pugned your  judgments,  and  considered  them 
as  severe  and  partial ;  but,  on  a  calm  review 
of  your  decisions,  af\er  a  lapse  of  years,  I  am 
bound  to  confess  my  entire  conviction  both  of 
their  accuracy  and  equity.  I  have  taken  care 
that  they  shall  form  the  basis  of  the  maritime 
law  of  the  United  States,  and  I  have  no  hesita- 


tion in  saying,  that  they  ought  to  do  so  in  every 
country  of  the  civilized  world." 

But  the  more  popular  judicial  essays  ot 
Lord  Stowell-^for  so  his  judgments  may  be 
not  improperly  regarded— are  those  pro^ 
nounced  in  the  Consistory  Court  in  questioDi 
of  divorce,  restitution  of  conja§al  rights,  and 
nullity  of  marriage.  Partaking  more  oif  the 
tone  of  a  mediator  than  a  censor,  they  are 
models  of  practical  wisdom  for  domestic  use. 
The  judgment  in  the  case  of  Evans  v.  EvaB»— 
a  suit,  by  a  lady,  for  divorce  by  reason  of 
cruelty — presents  a  beautiful  example  of  his 
enunciation  of  wise  and  just  principles,  cihis 
skill  in  extracting  from  the  exaggeratioDS  of 
passion  and  interest  the  essential  truth,  aod  of 
the  amenity  and  grace  with  which  be  oould 
soften  his  refusal  to  comply  with  a  lady's 
prayer.*  Thus  he  lays  down  the  role  which 
should  govern  such  unfortunate  appeals  >— 

'*  The  humanity  of  the  court  has  been  loadly 
and  repeatedly  invoked.  Humanity  is  the 
second  virtue  of  courts,  but  undoolrtedly  the 
first  is  justice.  If  it  were  a  question  of  hu- 
manity simply,  and  of  humanity  which  confined 
its  views  merely  to  the  happiness  of  the  {Re- 
sent parties,  it  would  be  a  questicm  easily  de- 
cided upon  first  impressions.  Everybody  must 
feel  a  wish  to  sever  those  who  wish  to  lire 
separate  from  each  other,  who  cannot  hre 
together  with  any  degree  of  harmony,  and  con- 
sequently with  any  degree  of  happiness ;  bol  m; 
situation  does  not  allow  me  to  indulge  the  feel- 
ings, much  less  thefini  feelings  of  an  individaaL 
The  law  has  said  that  married  persons  shall  aoi 
be  ^guj/y  separated  upon  the  mere  disinclinatiott 
of  one  or  both  to  cohabit  together.  The  disia- 
clination  must  be  founded  upon  reasons  which 
the  law  approves,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  see  whe- 
ther these  reasons  exist  in  the  present  case. 

**  To  vindicate  the  policy  of  the  law  is  do 
necessary  part  of  the  office  of  a  judge ;  hot,  if 
it  were,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  thai 
the  law,  in  this  respect,  has  acted  with  its 
usual  wisdom  and  humanity — with  that  troe 
wisdom  and  that  real  humanity  that  regards 
the  general  interests  of  mankind.  For  thoofb, 
in  particular  cases,  the  repugnance  of  the  lav 
to  dissolve  the  obligations  of  matrimonial  eo- 
habitation  may  operate  with  great  severity 
upon  individuals,  yet  it  must  be  carefully  r^ 
membered  that  the  general  happiness  of  the 
married  life  is  secured  by  its  indissolnbiliiy. 
When  people  understand  that  theyniMf  hre 
together,  except  for  a  very  few  reasons  knows 
to  the  law,  they  learn  to  soften,  by  mutual  ac- 
commodation, that  yoke  which  they  know  they 
cannot  shake  off:  they  become  good  husbands 
and  good  wives  from  the  necessity  of  remaia- 
ing  husbands  and  wives — for  necesmty  is  a 
powerful  master  in  teaching  the  duties  which 
it  imposes.  If  it  were  once  understood  that, 
upon  mutual  disgust,  married  persons  mifiK 
be  legally  separated,  many  couples  who  now 
pass  through  the  world  with  mutual  comlbft 
with  attention  to  their  common  offspring,  aad 
to  the  moral  order  of  civil  society,  might  hare 
been  at  this  moment  living  in  a  state  of  mu- 
tual un kindness — in  a  state  of  estrangemeai 
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(hxa  their  common  offspring—- and  in  a  state 
of  the  most  licentious  and  unreserved  immo- 
rality. In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the 
happiness  of  some  individuals  must  be  sacri* 
ficed  to  the  greater  and  more  general  good." 

We  wish  we  could  follow  the  famous  civi- 
lian through  all  the  delicate  windings  of  this 
**  pretty  quarrel"  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans; 
the  masterly  analysis  of  the  waiting-woman's 
motives ;  the  elegant  etiquette  of  the  lying-in 
chamber ;  the  prerogatives  of  the  nurse,  and 
fantastical  distresses  of  the  mistress — ^and  give 
some  specimens  of  Sir  William  Scott's  gayer 
style.  But  the  embroidery  of  each  case  is  so 
equally  woven,  the  effect  so  much  depends 
upon  harmony  of  colour  and  exact  proportion ; 
the  sly  humour  is  so  nicely,  and  almost  im- 
perceptibly, mingled  with  the  worldly  wisdom, 
that  it  would  be  unjust  to  tear  away  fragments 
and  exhibit  them  as  specimens.  If  there  is  a 
fault  it  lies  in  a  tendency  to  attenuation  of  the 
matter  in  sentences  * 

'^  With  linked  sweetnest  long  drawn  out ;" 

and  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  word  we 
would  change,  or  a  sentence  we  would  spare. 
Although  the  refinement  of  expression  is  al- 
most undisturbed,  ihe  sense  is  always  manly — 
nothing  affected,  sickly,  or  sentimental — but 
common  sense  arrayed  in  the  garb  of  fancy. 
The  vivid  exhibition  of  scenes  in  domestic 
life;  the  opposition  of  motives  and  passions; 
all  invested  with  a  certain  air  from  the  rank 
in  society  of  the  suitors,  (for  the  poor  rarely 
indulge  in  the  luxuries  of  the  Consistory 
Court,)  reminds  us  more  of  the  style  of 
comedy  which  was  fading  from  the  stage  be- 
fore Sir  William  Scott  retired  from  the  bench, 
and  which  his  dramatic  tastes  particularly 
fitted  him  to  appreciate.  He  must  have  been 
indignaut,  even  when  Garrick  performed 
Archer,  at  the  impudent  usurpation  by  the 
hero  of  the  Beau's  Stratagem  of  the  civilian's 
office,  when  he  sets  up  a  rival  court  of  his  own 
for  the  dissolution  of  unhappy  partnerships 
for  life,  audaciously  declares 

*' Consent,  if  mutual,  saves  the  lawyer's  fee  ;'* 

and  consequently  destroys  the  Judge's  func- 
tion. In  each  of  his  best  civic  developments, 
the  curtain  seems  lifted  on  an  elegant  drama 
of  manners:  husbands  and  wives  quarrel  and 
recriminate  in  dialogue  almost  as  graceful  as 
Sheridan's;  youths  of  fortune  become  the  ap- 
propriate prey  of  rustic  lasses,  in  spite  of  ob- 
durate fathers;  and  a  good  moral,  belter  en- 
forced than  most  stage  conclusions,  dismisses 
the  parties  and  charms  the  audience.  He 
once  said  he  could  furnish  a  series  of  stories 
from  the  annals  of  Doctors'  Commons  which 
sshoald  rival  the  Waverley  Novels  in  interest; 
and  we  wish  he  had  tried  it ! 

In  Lord  Stowell's  latter  days  a  cause  came 
before  him  which  afforded  a  strong  contrast  to 
the  vivacity  of  those  nuptial  and  connubial 
contests  which  had  glowed  and  sparkled  and 
loured  so  often  before  him ;  and  if  dull  in  the 
progress,  grew  beautiful  iti  the  judgment  It 
involved  a  question  between  the  churchwar- 
4lens  of  the  parish  of  8l  Andrew,  Holborn, 
^nd  the  patentee  of  iron  coffins,  on  the  right 
^f  a  parishioner  to  .  burial  In  the  crowded 
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churchyard  at  the  usual  fees,  when  his  last 
earthly  mansion  was  composed  of  materials 
so  durable  as  to  resist  for  an  unusual  numoer 
of  years  that  decomposition  which  might  ena- 
ble the  narrow  space  to  receive  a  due  succes- 
sion of  occupiers.  I^is  subject,  so  shocking 
in  some  of  its  attendant  details,  so  mortifying 
to  human  pride  in  some  of  its  aspects,  be- 
comes in  his  hands  suggestive  of  solemn  but 
gentle  disquisition  on  the  essence  of  the  senti- 
ment which  requires  the  reverent  disposal  of 
the  dead,  and  on  the  forms  through  which,  in 
various  nations  and  times,  it  has  been  breathed. 
From  the  simplicity  of  patriarchal  days,  through 
the  splendid  varieties  of  that  affected  duration 
at  which  the  Egyptian  monarchs  aimed,  down 
to  the  humble  necessities  of  a  pauper  funeral 
and  brief  sojourn  of  the  untitled  dead  in  a 
domicile  of  their  own,  before  being  associated 
directly  with  dust,  he  discourses — ^  turning  all 
to  favour,"  if  not  to  **  prettiness,"  and  giving  a 
vital  interest  to  ashes  and  the  urn.  In  his  re- 
searches he  delights  to  measure  stately  wit 
with  that  prodigious  master  in  the  empire  of 
the  grave.  Sir  Thomas  Browne ;  and  though 
he  falls  far  short  of  the  embossed  grandeur  of 
the  sepulchral  essay  on  **  Urn-Burial,"  which 
stands  alone  for  fantastic  solemnity  in  English 
prose,  he  diffuses  a  gentle  atmosphere  over  the 
poor-crowded  cemetery,  and  regulates  the  cere- 
monies and  gradations  in  the  world  of  death 
with  the  same  Grandisonian  air  with  which  he 
had  adjusted  the  contests  of  the  fair  and  inno- 
cent and  frail  among  the  living.  After  dis- 
cussing the  modes  of  sepulture,  and  vindicating 
the  authority  of  his  court  to  arrange  the  differ- 
ences, he  thus  sums  up  the  matter  in  imme- 
diate dispute  :— 

**  It  being  assumed  that  the  court  is  justified 
in  holding  this  opinion  upon  the  fact  of  a  com- 
parative duration;  the  pretensions  of  these 
coffins  to  an  admission  upon  the  same  pecu- 
niary terms  as  those  of  wood,  must  resort  to 
the  other  proposition,  which  declares  that  the 
difference  of  duration  ought  to  produce  no  dif- 
ference in  those  terms.  Accordingly,  it  has 
been  argued  that  the  ground  once  given  to  the 
body  is  appropriated  to  it  for  ever — it  ia  HttraUy 
in  mortmain  unahtnably — it  is  not  only  the  d<h 
mu9  ultima,  but  the  domu$  atema  of  that  tenant, 
who  is  never  to  be  disturbed,  be  his  condition 
what  it  may — the  introduction  of  another  body 
into  that  lodgment  at  any  lime,  however  dis- 
tant, is  an  unwarrantable  intrusion.  If  these 
positions  be  true,  it  certainly  follows  that  the 
question  of  comparative  duration  sinks  into 
utter  insignificance. 

<*  In  support  of  them,  it  seems  to  be  assumed 
that  the  tenant  himself  is  imperishable ;  for 
surely  there  can  be  no  inextinguishable  title, 
no  perpetuity  of  possession,  belonging  to  a 
subject  which  itself  is  ])erishable — but  the 
fact  is,  that  *  man,'  and  *  for  ever,'  are  terms 
quite  incompatible  in  any  state  of  his  exist- 
ence, dead  or  living,  in  this  world.  The  time 
must  come  when  *  ^ta  periere  ruxMB^  when  the 
posthumous  remains  must  mingle  with  and 
compose  a  part  of  that  soil  in  which  they  have 
been  deposited.  Precious  embalments  and 
costly  monuments  may  preserve  for  a  long 
time  the  remains  of  those  who  have  filled  the 
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more  commanding  stations  of  hnman  life — 
but  the  common  lot  of  mankind  furnishes  no 
such  means  of  conservation.  With  reference 
to  them,  the  domui  tetema  is  a  mere  flourish  of 
rhetoric;  the  process  of  nature  will  speedily 
resolve  them  into  an  intimate  mixture  with 
their  kindred  dust ;  and  their  dust  will  nelp  to 
furnish  a  place  of  repose  for  other  occupants 
in  succession.** 

These  seem  serious  matters  of  disquisition 
for  advanced  age;  but  Lord  Stowell,  like  his 
brother,  was  too  vividly  assured  of  the  life  be- 
yond the  grave  to  contemplate  the  close  of  this 
life  and  the  subsequent  decay  of  his  mortal 
frame  with  anxiety ;  and  though  his  faculties 
almost  faded  before  he  sunk  into  the  tomb- 
gently  as  he  had  lived,  and  talked,  and  judged 
— ^his  serenity  of  mind  was  undisturbed,  and 
his  grace  of  manner  even  to  the 'last  lingered 
about  him. 

In  finally  contemplating  the  history  of  these 
two  brothers,  we  are  struck  with  the  harmo- 
nious interest  which  the  picture  derives  from 
their  uneuvying,  unbroken  affection,  which 
must  have  doubled  to  each  the  pride  and  suc- 
cess of  his  own  life  in  that  of  the  other.  To 
William,  John  Scott,  Lord  Eldon,  owed  that  he 
was  not  a  tradesman  in  a  country  town ;  and 
year  after  year,  as  poverty  pressed  on  him  and 
briefs  came  slowly,  he  was  indebted  to  the 
purse  of  one  who  felt  the  full  value  of  money, 
but  insisted  on  investing  his  own  savings  in 
his  brother's  fortune.  Both  sharing  the  same 
undoubting  faith  in  the  Established  Church  of 
their  country  ;  the  same  dread  of  innovation ; 
the  same  recollections  of  their  arduous,  painful, 
merry  school-days,  and  of  the  loveliness  of  the 
same  university — they  found  in  the  differences 
of  their  tastes  new  grounds  of  mutual  congra- 
tulation and  pride,---Sir  William  delighting  to 
speak  of  Sir  John's  almost  incredible  labours ; 
while  the  attorney-general  took  credit  for  the 
civilian's  gentle  gayeties,  and  grew  proud  while 
listening  to  his  social  praise.  Both  were 
eharged  with  an  undue  love  of  pecuniary  ac- 
cumulatioii;  and,  no  doubt,  they  went  firmly 
on,  almost  with  equal  steps,  to  the  attainment 
of  great  wealth ;  but  this  not  so  much  with  an 
ignoble  desire  of  mere  money,  as  the  steady 
wish  to  achieve  an  end  of  which  the  gain  was 
only  the  symbol,  and  its  amount  the  proof— -part 
of  that  single  aspiration  to  get  the  start  of  their 
fellows  in  the  game  of  life,  which  disregarded 
all  minor  excitements,  vanities,  and  successes, 
and  placed  *  Re$pice  Finem*  for  its  rule.  The 
bounties  of  Lord  Eldon  were  unostentatious, 
frequent,  and  sometimes  princely;  magnifi- 
cently conceived  and  often  dexterously  hidden ; 
and  although  the  long  possession  of  the  Great 
Seal  enabled  him  to  rival  the  estate  which 
Lord  StoweU  derived  literally  from  the  fortune 
of  war,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  regret  with  which  he  left  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas — ^the  quiet  of  which  suited 
his  disposition,  while  its  dignified  office  of  ad- 
ministering the  law  of  real  property  by  ancient 
forms  now  no  more,  proposed  to  him  genial 
labours  and  serene  decisions.  Both,  indeed, 
were  chargeable  with  a  want  of  the  splendid 
hospitality  befitting  their  station ; — a  fault  the 
more  to  be  regretted  in  the  case  of  Lord  Eldon, 


who,  while  filling  ai  the  bar  its  first  offices,  aitf 
during  his  long  possession  of  the  most  digni- 
fied of  all  civil  positions  under  the  crown,  had 
cast  upon  him  the  duty  of  keeping  alire  the 
social  spirit  of  the  bar ;  encouraging  its  joxa^ 
and  timid  aspirants ;  disarming  jealousies,  and 
soothing  the  animosities  which  its  coatests 
may  engender;  and  preserving  its  commoii 
conscience  and  feeling  of  honour,  by  cb* 
couraging  the  association  cf  il«  membcn  in 
convivial  enjoyments  under  the  highnt  aos- 
pices.  But  Mr.  Twiss  gives  the  true  excsse— 
we  can  scarcely  admit  it  as  a  perfect  jnstifict- 
tion — for  a  dereliction  of  that  duty  which  for- 
tune casis  on  her  favourites — in  the  distaste  of 
Lady  Eldon  for  society,  and  in  the  habits  which 
she  acquired  when  obliged  to  practise  rigid 
self-denial, — ^and  asserts,  we  believe  tmlj,  that 
"  his  domestic  arrangements,  from  the  time  of 
his  lady's  death,  were  such  as  befitted  his  great 
fortune  and  high  station."  This  was,  bowerer, 
too  late  to  repair  the  opportunities  lost  daring 
many  years,  of  not  only  securing  the  love  bat 
sustaining  the  character  of  the  profession,  to 
which  he  was  devotedly  attached  in  all  its 
branches. 

If,  however,  these  great  lawyers  were  aot 
prodigal  of  extensive  entertainments,  ther 
loved  good  cheer  themselves,  and  delighted  to 
believe  that  it  was  enjoyed  by  others.  No  total 
abstinence,  nor  half-abstinence,  system  was 
theirs.  Whether  the  statement  be  true,  which 
the  genial  biographer  of  Lord  Stowell  in  the 
**  Law  Magazine"  makes,  "That  he  would oAen 
take  the  refection  of  the  Middle  Temple  Hall 
by  way  of  whet  for  the  eight  o'clock  banqnei,'* 
we  will  not  venture  to  assert ;  bat  we  well  re- 
member, more  than  thirty  years  ago,  the  he- 
nignant  smile  which  Sir  William  Scott  woold 
cast  on  the  students  rising  in  the  dim  light  of 
their  glorious  hall,  as  he  passed  out  from  the 
dinner  table  to  his  wine  in  the  parliameot 
chamber;  his  faded  dress  and  tattered  silk 
gown  set  off  by  his  innate  air  of  elegance ;  and 
his  fine  pale  features  beaming  with  a  serene 
satisfaction  which  bumpers  might  heighten  bat 
could  not  disturb.  He  and  Lord  Eldon  per- 
fectly agreed  in  one  great  taste — ^if  a  noble 
thirst  should  be  called  by  so  finical  a  name— 
an  attachment  to  port  wine,  strong  almost  a.^ 
that  to  constitution  and  crown ;  and,  indeed,  a 
modification  of  the  same  sentimenL  Sir  Wil- 
liam Scott  may  possibly  in  his  lighter  moods 
have  dallied  with  the  innocence  of  claret— or, 
in  excess  of  the  gallantry  for  which  he  was 
famed,  have  crowned  a  compliment  to  a  fair 
listener  with  a  glass  of  champagne — but,  in  his 
sedater  hours,  he  stood  fast  by  the  port,  which 
was  the  daily  refreshment  of  Lord  Eldon  for  a 
large  segment  of  a  century.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
proper  beverage  of  a  great  lawyer — that  by  tne 
strength  of  which  Blackstone  wrote  his  Com- 
mentaries— and  Sir  William  Grant  meditated 
his  judgments — ^and  Lord  Eldon  repaired  the 
ravages  of  study,  and  withstood  the  shocks  of 
party  and  of  time.  This  sustaining,  tranquil- 
lizing power,  is  the  true  cement  of  various  la- 
bours, and  prompter  of  great  thoughts.  Cham- 
pagne, and  hock,  and  claret,  may  animate  the 
glittering  superficial  course  of  a  Am  PrtM 
leader— though  Erskine  used  to  share  his  dailr 
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bottle  of  port  with  his  wife  and  children,  and 
complain,  as  his  family  increased,  of  the  dimi- 
nution of  his  residae— bat  port  only  can  har- 
monize with  the  noble  simplicity  of  ancient 
law,  or  assuage  the  fervour  of  a  great  intellec- 
taal  triumph.  Each  of  the  Scotts,  to  a  very 
late  period  of  his  old  age,  was  true  to  the  gene- 
rous liquor,  and  renewed  in  it  the  pastimes  of 
youth  and  the  crowding  memories  of  life-long 
labour.  It  is  related  of  Lord  Stowell,  that,  a 
sbort  time  before  his  death,  having,  in  the  deep- 
ening twilight  of  his  powers,  submitted  to  a 
less  genial  regimen,  on  a  visit  from  his  brother 
he  resumed  his  glass :  and,  as  he  qnafied,  the 
light  of  early  days  flashed  upon  his  over- 
wrought brain — its  inner  chamber  was  irra- 
diated with  its  ancient  splendour — and  he  told 
old  stories  with  all  that  exquisite  felicity  which 
bad  once  charmed  young  and  old,  the  care-worn 
and  the  fair — and  talked  of  old  friends  and  old 
times  with  more  than  the  happiness  of  middle 
age.  When  Lord  Eldon  visited  him  in  his 
season  of  decay  at  his  seat  near  Reading,  he 
sometimes  slept  at  Maidenhead  on  his  way; 
and  on  one  occasion,  having  dined  at  the  inn, 
and  learned  that  the  revising  barristers  were 
staying  at  the  house,  he  desired  his  compli- 
ments to  be  presented  to  them,  and  requested 
the  favour  of  their  company  to  share  his  wine. 
He  received  the  young  gentlemen — very 
yoang  compared  with  their  host — with  the 
kindest  courtesy ;  talked  of  his  early  straggles 
and  successes  as  much  for  their  edifica- 
tion as  delight — and  finished  at  Uatt  his  own 
bottle  of  port  before  they  parted.  Surely  no 
lighter  or  airier  liquor  could  befit  such  festal 
boars  af  honoured  old  age,  or  so  well  link  long 
years  together  in  the  memory  by  its  flavours ! 


In  closing  this  imperfect  notice  of  the  livei 
of  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Stowell,  we  venture  to 
express  a  hope  that  Mr.  Twiss's  work,  minute* 
ly  tracing  the  course  of  one  and  reviving  ihn 
remembrance  of  the  other,  will  fix  the  attention 
of  his  own  profession  on  examples  which  have 
raised,  and  should  help  to  sustain  it.  If  so, 
the  work  will  be  in  good  season.  Great  as  the 
influence  of  the  profession  of  the  law  is  in  this 
country,  many  causes  have  tended  of  late  to 
perplex  the  objects  of  its  ambition,  and  to 
tempt  its  aspirants  to  lower  means  of  success 
than  steady  industry  and  conduct  free  from 
stain.  The  number  of  inferior  offices  which 
suggest  the  appliances  of  patronage,  and  offer 
low  ttimuU  to  its  hopes — ^the  increase  of  num- 
bers, which  weakens  the  power  of  moral  con- 
trol, while  it  heightens  the  turmoil  of  competi- 
tion— and  a  feeling  which  pervades  a  certain 
class  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  any  measure  which  detracts  from  the  re- 
sources of  the  bar  tends  to  the  public  good- 
have  endangered  the  elevation  of  its  character, 
in  the  maintenance  of  which  the  interests  of 
order  and  justice  are  deeply  involved.  We 
can  conceive  of  no  more  vivid  proof  of  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  a  body  which  embraces 
within  it  alike  the  younger  sons  of  our  nobility 
and  the  aspirants  of  the  middle  classes,  and 
offers  to  all  the  opportunity  of  achieving  its 
highest  and  most  lasting  honours,  than  that 
which  the  history  of  the  two  sons  of  the  good 
coal-fitter  of  Newcastle  exhibits:  nor  any  happier 
incitement  to  that  industry  which  is  power, 
and  to  that  honour  which  is  better  than  all 
gain,  than  the  example  it  presents  to  those  wlio 
may  follow  in  their  steps. 
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SPEECH  FOR  THE  DEFENDANT, 

IN  THE  PROSECUTION  OF  THE  QUEEN  v.  MOXON,  FOR  THE  PUBU. 

CATION  OF  SHELLEY'S  WORKS. 

Delxyebed  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  June  23,  1841. 


PREFACE. 

In  coosenting  to  revise  and  publish  the  following  Speech,  I  trust  the  circumstances  attmd 
ant  on  the  trial  in  which  it  was  delivered  will  be  (bund  to  jastify  an  exception  to  the  usaal 
abstinence  of  Counsel  from  interfering  with  the  publication  of  speeches  delivered  at  the  bar. 
The  pecoliarity  of  the  occasion — ^the  prosecution  of  an  eminent  publisher  of  unblemished 
character  at  the  instance  of  a  person  who  had  been  himself  convicted  of  blasphemous  libei, 
on  a  similar  charge — and  the  nature  of  the  question  which  that  prosecution  involved,  betveen 
Literature  and  the  Law  of  Libel—- may  render  the  attempt  of  the  defendant's  advocate,  to  defm 
the  former  and  to  solve  the  latter,  worthy  of  more  consideration  than  it  could  command  either 
by  its  power  or  its  success.  Observing  that  the  case  has  been  unavoidably  deprived,  by  the 
urgency  of  political  topics  and  electioneering  details,  of  the  notice  it  would  have  receired 
from  the  press  at  a  calmer  season ;  and  being  anxious  that  the  references  necessarily  made  to 
matters  of  solemn  interest  and  of  delicate  relation  should  not  be  subject  to  the  miseoncepcicn 
attendant  on  any  imperfect  reports,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  take  on  myself  the  responsibilinr 
of  presenting  to  the  public,  as  correctly  as  I  can,  the  substance  of  that  which  I  addressed  U) 
the  jury.  The  necessary  brevity  of  the  reports  of  the  trial,  which  has  partly  induced  this 
publication  of  the  speech  for  the  defendant,  also  renders  it  proper  to  give  a  short  account  of 
the  circumstances  which  preceded  it 

.  In  the  month  of  April,  1840,  an  indictment  was  preferred  against  Mr.  Henry  Hetberiagtoo, 
a  bookseller  in  the  Strand,  at  the  instance  of  the  Attorney-general,  for  selling  certain  numbers 
of  a  work  entitled  **  Haslam*s  Letters  to  the  Clei^y  of  all  Denominations,**  sold  each  at  the  price 
of  one  penny,  and  charging  them  as  libels  on  the  Old  Testament  The  cause  came  ob  to  be 
tried  before  Lord  Denman,  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  on  8th  December,  1840,  vhea 
the  defence  was  conducted,  with  great  propriety  and  talent,  by  the  defendant  himseli^  vho 
rested  it  mainly  on  a  claim  of  unqualified  right  to  publish  all  matters  of  opinion,  and  on  the 
argument,  that  the  work  charged  as  blasphemous  came  fairly  within  the  operation  of  that  pre- 
ciple.  Mr.  Hetherington  was,  however,  convicted,  and  ultimately  received  judgment,  under 
which  he  underwent  an  imprisonment  of  four  months  in  the  Queen's  Bench  prison. 

While  this  prosecution  was  pending,  Mr.  Hetherington  appears  to  have  adopted  the  desip 
of  becoming  in  his  turn  the  Prosecutor  of  several  booksellers  for  the  sale  of  the  complete  edi- 
tion of  Shelley's  Works,  which  had  been  recently  issued  by  Mr.  Mozon  in  a  form  similar  to 
that  in  which  he  had  published  the  collected  works  of  the  greatest  English  poets.  He  accord- 
ingly commissioned  a  person  named  Holt,  then  a  compositor  in  his  employ,  to  apply  for  the 
work  at  the  shops  of  several  persons  eminent  in  the  trade,  and  thus  succeeded  in  obtainiag 
copies  of  Mr.  Moxon,  of  Mr.  Fraser,  and  of  Mr.  Otley,  or  rather  of  the  persons  in  their  emploj. 
On  the  sales  thus  obtained,  indictments  were  preferred  at  the  Central  Criminal  Coon  against 
the  several  vendors,  which,  with  a  similar  indictment  against  Mr.  Marshall,  doubtless  yn- 
ferred  by  the  same  Prosecutor,  were  removed  by  certiorari  at  the  instance  of  the  defendants, 
and  set  down  for  trial  by  special  juries.  Mr.  Moxon  felt  that,  as  the  original  publisher  cf  the 
edition,  he  ought  to  bear  the  first  attack ;  and  therefore,  although  some  advantage  might  hare 
been  gained  by  placing  the  case  of  a  mere  vendor  before  his  own,  he  declined  to  use  it  aad 
entered  his  own  cause  the  first  of  the  series  which  were  to  be  tried  in  Middlesex.  These 
causes  were  called  on  for  trial  at  the  sittings  after  Hilary  term ;  but  the  prosecutor  was  sol 
prepared  with  the  Attorney-general's  warrant  to  pray  a  talet  to  supply  the  default  of  the  spe- 
cial jury,  and  as  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  did  not  think  it  right  to  expedite  his  proceediop 
by  doing  so  themselves,  the  cause  went  over,  and  ultimately  came  on  for  trial  on  Wednesday 
23d  June,  when  nine  special  jurymen  appeared,  and  the  panel  was  completed  by  a  taU$  prared 
for  the  prosecution. 

The  indictment  against  Mr.  Moxon,  which  the  others  exactly  resembled,  charged  that  he, 
"being  an  evil-disposed  and  wicked  person,  disregarding  the  laws  and  religion  of  this  realo* 
and  wickedly  and  profanely  devising  and  intending  to  bring  the  Holy  Scriptares  and  the 
Christian  religion  into  disbelief  and  contempt,  unlawfully  and  wickedly,  did  falsely  and  mali- 
ciously publish  a  scandalous,  impious,  profane,  and  malicious  libel  of  and  concerning  the 
Christian  religion,  and  of  and  concerning  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  and  concerning  Almighnr 
God,"  in  which  were  contained  certain  passages  charged  as  blasphemous  and  profane.  It  tbeo 
let  forth  a  passage  in  blank  verse,  beginning,  "  They  have  three  words :  vfeU  tjfranti  know  their  •» 
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Ktll  pay  them  for  the  loan,  with  usury  torn  from  a  bleeding  world/ — God,  HeU,  and  Heaven ;"  and'afler 
adding  an  innueado,  ^meaning  thereby  that  God,  Hell,  and  Heaven,  were  merely  words,**  proceeded 
to  recite  a  few  more  lines,  applying  very  coarse  and  irreverent,  but  not  very  intelligible  com* 
ments  to  each  of  those  words.  It  then  charged,  that  the  libel  contained,  in  other  parts,  twc 
other  passages,  also  in  verse,  and  to  which  the  same  character  may  be  justly  applied.*  It 
lastly  set  forth  a  passage  of  prose  from  the  notes,  the  object  of  which  seems  to  be  to  assert, 
that  the  belief  in  the  plarality  of  worlds  is  inconsistent  with  "religions  systems,"  and  with 
"deifying  the  principle  of  the  universe ;"  and  which,  after  speaking  in  very  disrespectful  terms 
of  the  statements  of  Christian  history  as  "  irreconcilable  with  the  knowledge  of  the  stars," 
concludes  with  the  strange  inconsistency  pointed  out  by  Lord  Denman  in  his  charge,  (if  the 
author's  intention  was  to  deny  the  being  of  God,)  "The  work  of  ^u  fingers  have  borne  witness 
against  them." 

The  case  for  the  prosecution  was  opened  by  Mr.  Thomas  with  a  judicious  abstinence  from 
any  remark  on  the  motives  or  object  of  the  Prosecutor,  and  without  informing  the  jury  whc 
the  Prosecutor  was.  He  stated  several  cases,  and  dicta  to  establish  the  general  proposition, 
that  a  work  tending  to  bring  religion  into  contempt  and  odium  is  an  offence  against  the  com 
men  law,  and,  among  others,  that  of  Mr.  Hetberington ;  read,  besides  the  indicted  passages 
several  others  of  a  similar  character,  all  selected  from  the  poem  of  "Queen  Mab;"  eloquent!) 
eulogized  the  genius  of  Shelley,  and  fairly  admitted  the  respectability  of  the  defendant ;  and 
concluded  by  expressing  the  satisfaction  he  should  feel  if  the  result  of  this  trial  should  esta 
blisb,  that  no  publications  on  religion  should  be  subject  for  prosecution  in  future.  He  ther 
called  Thomas  Holt,  who  proved  the  purchase  of  the  volume  for  twelve  shillings  at  Mr.  Mox 
on's  shop ;  and  who  also  proved,  on  cross-examination,  that  he  made  the  purchase  and  other 
at  the  desire  of  Mr.  Hetberington,  whom  he  understood  to  be  the  Prosecutor  in  this  and  the 
succeeding  causes. 

The  success  of  such  a  prosecution,  proceeding  from  such  a  quarter,  gives  rise  to  very  seri 
ous  considerations ;  for  although,  in  determining  sentences.  Judges  will  be  able  to  diminish 
the  evil,  by  a  just  discrimination  between  the  publication  of  the  complete  works  of  an  authoi 
of  established  fame,  for  the  use  of  the  studious,  and  for  deposit  in  libraries,  and  the  dissemi> 
nation  of  cheap  irreligion,  directed' to  no  object  but  to  unsettle  the  belief  of  the  reader — ^the 
power  of  prosecuting  to  conviction  every  one  who  may  sell,  or  give,  or  lend  any  work  con- 
raining  passages  to  which  the  indictable  character  may  be  applied,  is  a  fearful  engine  of 
oppression.  Should  such  prosecutions  be  multiplied,  and  juries  should  not  feel  justified  in 
adopting  some  principle  of  distinction  like  that  for  which  I  have  feebly  endeavoured  to  con- 
tend, they  must  lead  to  some  alteration  in  the  law,  or  to  some  restriction  of  the  right  to  set  it 
in  action.  It  will,  I  think,  be  matter  of  regret  among  many  who  desire  to  respect  the  Law, 
and  to  see  it  wisely  applied,  that  the  question  should  have  arisen ;  but  since  it  has  been  so 
painfully  raised,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  it ;  and  if  the  following  address  should  present  any 
materials  for  its  elucidation,  it  will  not,  although  unsuccessful  in  its  immediate  object,  have 
been  delivered  entirely  in  vain.  T.  N.  T. 

Sejeant^s  Inn,  2S«A  June,  1841. 
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May  it  please  your  Lordship, 
Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 
It  has  sometimes  been  my  lot  to  express, 
and  much  often er  to  feel,  a  degree  of  anxiety 
in  addressing  juries,  which  has  painfully  di- 
minished the  little  power  which  I  can  ever 
command  in  representing  the  interests  com- 
mitted to  my  charge ;  but  never  has  that  feel- 
ing been  so  excited,  and  so  justified,  by  any 
occasion  as  that  on  which  it  is  my  duty  to  ad- 
dress you.  I  am  called  from  the  Court  in  which 
I  usually  practise,  to  defend  from  the  odious 
charee  of  blasphemy  one  with  whom  I  have 
been  a.cqnainted  for  many  years — one  whom  I 
have  always  believed  incapable  of  wilful  of- 
lence  towards  God  or  towards  man — one  who 
was  introduced  to  me  in  early  and  happy  days, 
by  the  dearest  of  my  friends  who  are  gone  be- 
fore me — by  Charles  Lamb — to  whom  the  wife 

*  It  has  not  been  thonght  necessary  to  the  argument  to 
«et  out  these  passages ;  as  it  proceeds  on  the  admission, 
that,  separately  considered,  they  are  very  offensive  both 
to  piety  and  good  taste. 


of  the  defendant  was  as  an  adopted  daughter, 
and  who,  dying,  committed  the  interests  which 
he 'left  her  in  the  products  of  his  life  of  kind* 
ness  to  my  charge.  Would  to  God  that  the 
spirit  which  pervaded  his  being  could  decide 
the  fate  of  this  strange  prosecution — I  should 
only  have  to  pronounce  his  name  and  to  receive 
your  verdict 

Apart  from  these  personal  considerations, 
there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  the  charge 
itself,  however  unjustly  applied  to  the  party 
accased,  which  must  depress  a  Christian  advo 
cate  addressing  a  Christian  jury.  On  all  other 
cases  of  accusation,  he  would  implore  the 
jurors,  sworn  to  decide  between  the  accuser 
and  the  defendant,  to  lay  aside  every  prepos> 
session — to  forget  every  rumour — to  strip  them- 
selves of  every  prejudice — to  suppress  every 
affection,  which  could  prevent  the  exercise  of 
a  free  and  unclouded  judgment ;  and,  having 
made  this  appeal,  or  having  forborne  to  make 
it  as  needless,  he  would  regard  the  jury-box 
as  a  sacred  spot,  raised  above  all  encircling 
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influences,  to   which  he   might  address   the 
arguments  of  justice  and  mercy  with  the  as- 
surance of  obtaining  a  decision  only  divested 
of  the  certainty  of  unerring  truth  by  the  im- 
perfection of  human  evidence  and  of  human 
reason.    But  in  this  case  you  cannot  grant — 
I  cannot  ask — the  cold  impartiality  which  on 
all  other  charges  may  be  sought  and  expected 
from  English  juries.    Sworn  on  the  Gospel  to 
try  a  charge  of  wickedly  and  profanely  at- 
tempting to  bring  that  Gospel,  and  the  holy 
religion  which  it  reveals,  into  disbelief  and 
contempt,  you  are  reminded  even  by  that  oath 
— if  it  were  possible  you  could  ever  forget — 
of  the  deep,  the  solemn,  the  imperishable  in- 
terest you  have  in  those  sacred  things  which 
the  defendant  is  charged  with  assailing.    The 
feelings   which  such  a  charge  awakens  are 
not  like  those  political  differences  which  it  is 
delightful  sometimes  to  forget  or  to  trample 
on ;— or  those  local  partialities  which  it  is  en- 
nobling to  forsake  for  a  wider  sphere  of  con- 
templation—or those  hasty  opinions  which  the 
daily  press,  in  its  vivid  course,  has  scattered 
over  our  thoughts,  and  which  we  are  proud 
sometimes  to  bring  to  the  test  of  dispassionate 
reflection  ; — or  those  worldly  interests  which, 
if  they  sway  the  honourable  mind  at  all,  in- 
cline it  to  take  part  against  them ; — ^but  the 
emotions  which  this  charge  enkindles  are  in- 
tertwined with  all  that  endears  the  Past  and 
peoples  the  Future — ^with  all  that  renders  this 
life  noble  by  enriching  it  with  the  hope  of  that 
which  is  to   come.    If  the  passages  which 
have  been  read  to  you — ^torn  asunder  from  the 
connection  in  which  they  stand — regarded  with- 
out reference  to  the  time,  the  object,  the  mode  of 
their  publication, — should  array  you  at  this  mo- 
ment almost  as  plaintifis,  personally  wronged 
and  insulted,  against  their  publisher,  I  must 
not  complain;  for  I  shall  not  be  provoked, 
even  by  the  peculiarity  of  this  charge,  to  de- 
fend Mr.  Mozon  by  a  suggestion  which  can 
violate  the  associations  which  are  intertwined 
with  all  that  is  dear  to  you.    He  would  rather 
submit  to  the  utmost  consequences  which  the 
selfish  recklessness  of  this  prosecution  could 
entail,  if  you  should  sanction,  and  the  court 
hereaher  should  support,  its  aim;  he  would 
rather  be  severed  from  the  family  whom  he 
cherishes,  and  from  the  society  of  the  good 
and  the  great  in  our  literature,  which  he  is 
privileged  to  share ;  than  he  would  obtain  im- 
munity by  a  recourse  to  those  weapons  which 
the  prosecutor  would  fain  present  to  his  choice. 
Nsithsrwill  I,  notwithstanding  the  anticipation 
of  my  learned  friend,  ask  you  to  palter  with 
your  consciences,  and,  because  you  may  doubt 
tr  deny  the  policy  of  the  law  which  is  thus 
set  in  action,  invite  you  to  do  other  than  ad- 
minister justice  according  to  your  oath  and 
your   duty.    I   take  my  stand  on  Christian 
ground ;  I  base  my  defence  on  the  recognised 
law ;  and  if  I  do  not  show  you  that  the  Christian- 
ity, which  the  prosecutor  most  needlessly  pre- 
sumes to  vindicate,  and  the  law  \diich  with  un- 
hallowed hands  he  is  striving  to  pervert,  justify 
your  verdict  of  acquittal,  I  am  content  that 
you  should  become  the  instruments  of  his  at- 
tempt to  retort  the  penalties  of  his  own  sentence 
->n  one  who  never  wronged  him  even  in  thought 


— that  you  should  aid  him  to  render  the  lati 
under  which  he  has  suffered,  odious  by  sane 
tioning  the  odious  application  which  he  con* 
templates ;  and  that  at  his  bidding  yon  should 
scatter  through  the  loftiest  and  serenest  paths 
of  literature,  distress,  and  doubt,  and  dismajr, 
awarding  him  that  success  which,  '*if  Dotric- 
tory,  is  yet  revenge." 

The  charge  which  Mr.  Moxon  is  called  apoa 
to  answer  is,  that  with  a  wicked  intention  to 
bring  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Chnstian 
religion  into  contempt,  he  published  the  volame 
which  is  in  evidence  before  you,  and  which  is 
characterized  as  a  libel  on  that  religion,  on 
the  Scriptures,  and  on  Almighty  God.  I  speak 
advisedly  when  I  say  tfu  whole  voUtme  u  thSa  ia^ 
dieted;  it  must  be  so  considered  in  point  of 
justice — it  is  so  charged  in  point  of  form.  The 
indictment,  indeed,  sets  forth  four  passages, 
torn  violently  asunder  from  their  context;  yet 
it  does  not  charge  them  as  separate  libels,  bat 
as  portions  of  one  "impious,  blaspbemoas, 
profane  and  malicious  libel,*'  in  different  parts 
of  which  the  selected  parts  are  found.   Sow 
these  are  not  all  to  be  found  even  in  one  poem, 
for  the  first  three  being  in  poetry,  the  last  is 
taken  from  a  mass  of  prose  appended  to  itx 
first  poem  of  **  Queen  Mab,"  and  intervening 
between  it  and  a  poem  entitled  "Alastor* 
which  is  the  next  in  the  series.    And  if  this 
were  not  the  form  of  the  record,  can  it  he 
doubted  that,  in  point  of  justice,  the  scope,  the 
object,  the  tendency  of  the  entire  pablication, 
must  be  determined  before  you  can  decide  on 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party  who  has 
thus  published  the  passages  charged  as  blas- 
phemous ?    Supposing  some  question  of  lav 
should  be  raised  on  the  sufliciency  of  the  in- 
dictment in  which  they  are  inserted,  and  tbej 
should  be  copied  necessarily  for  the  eincidaiioa 
of  the  argument  in  one  of  the  reports  in  which 
the  decisions  of  this  court  are  perpeaxated; 
would  the  reporter,  the  law-bookseller,  tfa« 
officer  of   the  court,  who  should  hand  the 
volume  to  a  barrister,  be  guilty  of  blasphemy! 
Or  if  they  should  appear  in  some  correct  repoit, 
partaking  of  a  more  popular  form,  and  thatns 
port  should  be  indicted  as  containing  them, 
what  form  would  the  question  of  the  guilt  or  is- 
nocence  of  the  publisher  assume  ?     Would  it 
not  be,  whether  he  had  been  honestly  anxioos 
to  lay  before  the  world  the  history  of  an  an- 
exampled  attempt  to  degrade  and  destroy  the 
law,  under  pretence  of  asserting  it ;  or  whether 
he  was  studious  to  disseminate  some  fn| 
ments  of  strange  and  fearful  audacitjr,  a&i 
had  professad  to  report  an  extraordinary  trial, 
only  as  a  pretext  to  cover  the  popular  dissemi- 
nation  of  blasphemy  1    And  would  not  the 
form,  the  commentary,  the  occasion,  the  price, 
all  be  material  in  deciding  whether  the  «  :> 
were  laudable  or  guilty — whether,  as  a  «aole. 
it  tended  to  good  or  to  evil  ?    These  passages, 
like  details  and  pictures  in  works  of  anatoaiT 
and  surgery,  are  either  innocent  or  criminal 
according  to  the  accompaniments  which  sor- 
round  them,  and  the  class  to  whom  they  are 
addressed.    If  really  intended  for  the  eye  at 
the  scientific  student,  they  are  most  ionoeeat; 
but  if  C3  published  as  to  manifest  another  iv* 
tention  :hey  will  not  be  protected  from  kgai 
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tensure  by  the  flimsy  guise  of  science.    By  a 
similar  test  let  this  pablication  be  judged !    If 
its   whole  tenor  lead  yon  to  believe  that  the 
dissemination  of  irreligious  feelings  was  its 
object — ^nay,  that  such  will  be  its  natural  con- 
sequence— let  Mr.  Hetherington  have  his  tri- 
umph ;  but  if  you  believe  that  these  words, 
however  offensive  when  abstractedly  taken, 
form  part  of  a  great  intellectual  and  moral  phe- 
nomenon, which  may  be  disclosed  to  the  class 
of  readers  who  alone  will  purchase  the  volume, 
not  only  without  injury,  but  to  their  instruc- 
tion, you  will  joyfully  find  Mr.  Moxon  as  free 
from  blasphemy  in  contemplation  of  the  strict- 
est law,  as  I  know  he  is  in  purpose  and  in  spirit. 
The  passages  selected  as  specimens  of  the 
indicted  libel  are  found  in  a  complete  edition 
of  the  works  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley — a  work 
comprising  more  than  twenty  thousand  lines 
of  verse,  and  occupy  something  less  than  the 
three-hundredth  part  of  the  volume  which  con- 
tains them.    The  book  presents  the  entire  in- 
tellectual history — true  and  faithful,   because 
traced  in  the  series  of  those  works  which  were 
its  events— of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
persons  ever  giAed  and  doomed  to  illustrate 
the  nobleness,  the  grandeur,  the  imperfections, 
and  the  progress  of  human  genius — whom  it 
pleased  God  to  lake  from  this  world  while  the 
process  harmonizing  his  stupendous  powers 
was  yet  incomplete,  but  not  before  it  hadindicat- 
ed  its  beneficent  workings.    It  is  edited  by  his 
widow,  a  lady  endowed  with  great  and  original 
talent,  who,  as  she  states  in  her  preface,  hast- 
ens **^  to  fulfil  an  important  duty,  that  of  giving 
the  productions  of  a  sublime  genius  to  the 
world,  with  all  the  correctness  possible,  and  of, 
at  the  same  time,  detailing  the  history  of  these 
productions  as  they  sprang,  warm  and  living, 
from  his  heart  and  brain."    And,  accordingly, 
the  poems  are  all  connected  together  by  state- 
ments as  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  written,  and  the  feelings  which  in- 
spired them.     The  "alterations   (says  Mrs. 
Bbelley)  his  opinions  underwent  ought  to  be 
recorded,  for  they  form  his  history." 

The  first  of  these  works  is  a  poem,  written 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  entitled  "Queen  Mab;" 
a  composition  marked  with  nothing  to  attract 
the  casual  reader — irregular  in  versification, 
wild,  disjointed,  visionary ;  oHen  difficult  to  be 
understood  even  by  a  painful  student  of  poetry, 
and  sometimes  wholly  unintelligible  even  to 
him ;  but  containing  as  much  to  wonder  at,  to 
ponder  on,  to  weep  over,  as  any  half-formed 
work  of  genius  which  ever  emanated  from 
the  vigour  and  the  rashness  of  youth.  This 
poem,  which  I  shall  bring  before  you  presently, 
is  followed  by  the  marvellous  series  of  works 
of  which  "Ala^tor,"  "The  Revolt  of  Islam," 
the  "  Prometheus  Unbound,"  and  "The  Cenci" 
form  the  principal,  exhibiting  a  continuous 
triumph  of  mellowing  and  consecrating  influ- 
ences, down  to  the  moment  when  sudden 
cieath  shrouded  the  poet's  career  from  the  ob- 
servation of  mortals.  Now  the  question  is, 
whether  it  is  blasphemy  to  present  to  the 
worlds  say  rather  to  the  calm,  the  laborious, 
the  patient  searcher  after  wisdom  and  beauty, 
who  alone  will  peruse  this  volume — ^the  awful 
mistakes,  the  mighty  struggles,  the  strange  de- 


pressions, and  the  imperfect  victories  of  such 
a  spirit,  because  the  picture  has  some  pas- 
sages of  frightful  gloom.    I  am  far  from  con- 
tending that  every  thing  which  genius  has  in 
rashness  or  in  wantonness  produced,  becomes, 
when  once  committed  to  the  press,  the  inalien* 
able  property  of  mankind.    Such  a  principle, 
indeed,  seems  to  be  involved  in  an  argument 
which  was  recently  sanctioned  by  the  autho- 
rity of  a  Cabinet  Minister  more  distinguished 
even  as  a  profound  thinker  and  an  eloquent 
and   accomplished    critic,  than    by  political 
station.    When  I  last  urged  the  claim  of  the 
descendants  of  men  of  genius  to  be  the  guar- 
dians of  their  fame,  as  well  as  the  recipients 
of  its  attendant  rewards,  I  was  met  with  denial 
on  the  plea  that,  from  some  fastidiousness  of 
taste,  or  some  over-niceness  of  moral  appre- 
hension, the  hereditary  representatives  of  a 
great  writer  may  cover  his  works  with  artifi- 
cial oblivion.    I  have  asked,  whether,  if  a  poet 
has  written  "  some  line  which,  dying,  he  may 
wish  to  blot,"  he  shall  not  be  allowed  by  the 
insatiate  public  to  blot  it  dying ;  and.  I  have 
asked  in  vain !  Fielding  and  Richardson  have 
been  quoted,  as  writers  whose  works,  multi- 
plying as  they  will  through  all  time  the  sources 
of  innocent  enjoyment,  might  have  been  sup- 
pressed by  some  too  dainty  moralist.    Now, 
admitting    that    the    tendency    of   Fielding's 
works,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  as  invigorating  as 
it  is  delightful,  I  fear  there  are  chapters  which, 
if  taken  from  their  connection — apart  from  the 
healthful  atmosphere  in  which  their  impurities 
evaporate  and  die — and  printed  at  some  penny 
cost  for  dissemination  among  the  young,  would 
justly  incur  the  censure  of  that  law  which  has 
too  long  withheld  its  visitations  from  those 
who  have  sought  a  detestable  profit  by  spread- 
ing cheap  corruption  through   the  land.    It 
may  be  true,  as  Dr.  Johnson  ruled,  that  Rich- 
ardson "  had  taught  the  passions  to  move  at 
the  command  of  virtue ;"  and,  as  was  recently 
asserted,  that  Mrs.  Hannah  More  "first  learned 
from  his  writings  those  principles  of  piety  by 
which  her  life  was  guided ;"  but  (to  leave  out 
of  consideration  the  Adventures  of  Pamela, 
which  must  sometimes  have  put  Mrs.  Hannah 
More  to  the  blush)  I  fear  that  selections  might 
be  made,  even  from  the  greatest  of  all  prose 
romances,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  which  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  would  s<iarcely 
endure.    Do  I  wish  them  therefore  suppressed  1 
No !    Because  in  these  massive  volumes  the 
antidote  is  found  with  the  bane ;  because  the 
efl*ect  of  Lovelace's  daring  pleas  for  vice,  and 
of  pictures  yet  more  vicious,  is  neutralized  by 
the  scenes  of  passion  and  sufifering  which 
surround  them;  because  the  unsullied  image 
of  heroic  purity  and  beautiful  endurance  rises 
fairer  from  amidst  the  encircling  pollutions, 
and  conquers  every  feeling  but  those  of  admi- 
ration and  pity.    Yet  if  detached  scenes  were, 
like  these  passages  of  Shelley,  selected  for  the 
prosecution,  how  could  they  be  defended — but, 
like  them,  by  reference  to  the  spirit,  and  in- 
tent, and  tendency  of  the  entire  work  from 
which  they  were  torn  1 .  And  yet  the  defence 
would  be  less  conclusive  than  that  which  I 
now  ofiTer;    as  descriptions  which  appeal  to 
passion  are  far  less  capable  of  correction  bir 
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accompanying  moralities,  than  the  cold  speca- 
lations  of  a  wild  infidelity  by  the  considera- 
tions which  the  history  of  their  author's  mind 
supplies.  In  the  wise  and  just  dispensations 
of  Providence  great  powers  are  oAen  found 
associated  with  weakness  or  with  sorrow;  but 
when  these  are  not  blended  with  the  intellect 
tual  greatness  they  countervail,  but  merely 
aflect  the  personal  fortunes  of  their  possessors 
— as  when  a  sanguine  temperament  leads  into 
vicious  excesses — ^there  is  no  more  propriety 
in  unveiling  the  truth,  because  it  is  truth,  than 
in  exhibiting  the  details  of  some  physical 
disease.  But  when  the  greatness  of  the  poet*s 
intellect  contains  within  itself  the  elements  of 
tumult  and  disorder — when  the  appreciation 
of  the  genius,  in  all  its  divine  relations  and 
all  its  human  lapses,  depends  on  a  view  of  the 
entire  picture,  must  it  be  withheld]  It  is  not 
a  sinful  Elysium,  full  of  lascivious  blandish- 
ments, but  a  heaving  chaos  of  mighty  elements, 
that  the  publisher  of  the  early  productions  of 
Shelley  unveils.  In  such  a  case,  the  more 
awful  4he  alienation,  the  more  pregnant  with 
good  will  be  the  lesson.  Shall  this  life, 
fevered  with  beauty,  restless  with  inspiration, 
be  hidden;  or,  wanting  its  first  blind  but 
gigantic  efforts,  be  falsely,  because  partially, 
revealed?  If  to  trace  back  the  stream  of 
genius,  from  its  greatest  and  most  lucid  earthly 
breadth  to  its  remotest  fountain,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  objects  of  phi- 
losophic research,  shall  we — when  we  have 
followed  that  of  Shelley  through  its  majestic 
windings,  beneath  the  solemn  glooms  of  "The 
Ceoci,"  through  the  glory-tinged  expanses  of 
"  The  Revolt  of  Islam,"  amidst  the  dream-like 
haziness  of  the  "  Prometheus" — be  forbidden 
to  ascend  with  painful  steps  its  narrowing 
course  to  its  furthest  spring,  because  black 
rocks  may  encircle  the  spot  whence  it  rushes 
into  day,  and  demon  shapes— frightful  but 
powerless  for  harm — may  gleam  and  frown  on 
us  beside  it! 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  present  to  you 
the  foundation  of  my  defence— that  the  volume 
in  which  these  passages  appear  is  in  its  sub- 
stance historical,  and  that,  so  far  from  being 
adopted  by  the  compiler,  they  are  presented  as 
necessary  to  historical  truth — ^I  will  consider 
the  passages  themselves,  and  the  poem  in 
which  they  appear,  with  a  view  to  inquire 
whether  they  are  of  a  nature  capable  of  being 
fairly  regarded  as  innoxious  in  their  connection 
with  Shelley's  life.  Admitting,  as  I  do,  that  if 
published  with  an  aim  to  commend  them  to 
the  reader  as  the  breathings  or  suggestions  of 
truth — nay,  that  if  recklessly  published  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  present  them  to  the  reader 
for  approval,  they  deserve  all  the  indignation 
which  can  be  lavished  on  them;  I  cannot 
think,  even  then,  they  would  have  power  to 
injure.  They  appeal  to  no  passion — they  per- 
vert no  affection — they  find  nothing  in  human 
nature,  frail  as  it  always  is,  guilty  as  it  some- 
times becomes — to  work  on.  Contemplated 
apart  from  the  Intellectual  history  of  the  ex- 
traordinary being  who  produced  them,  and 
from  which  they  can  never  be  severed  by  any 
reader  of  this  book,  ihey  would  excite  no  feel- 
ings but  those  of  wonder  at  their  audacity,  and 


pity  for  their  weakness.  N  )t  only  are  thqf 
incapable  of  awakening  any  chords  of  e?il  is 
the  soul,  but  they  are  ineffectual  even  to  pi» 
sent  to  it  an  intelligible  heresy.  **We  uoder* 
stand  a  fury  in  the  words — but  not  the  vordi" 
What  do  they  import  ?  Is  it  atheism  1— or  is 
it  mad  defiance  of  a  God  by  one  who  believes 
and  hates,  yet  does  not  tremble  1  To  the  fir^t 
passage,  commencing,  "  They  havt  tkrte  wri^ 
— '*Godt  Hell,  and  Heaven!" — the  prosecotor 
does  not  venture  to  affix  any  meaniog  at  ill, 
but  tears  them  from  their  context,  and  alleges 
that  they  are  part  of  a  libel  on  the  Holj  9cn^ 
tures,  though  there  is  no  reference  in  them  to 
the  Bible,  or  to  any  Scripture  doctrine;  oor 
does  the  indictment  supply  any  definite  Dcan- 
ing  or  reference  to  explain  or  to  answer.  To 
the  second  paragraph-— 

I>  there  a  God  I— ay,  an  Almighty  Ood, 
And  vengeful  as  almighty !    Once  bu  Toice 
Wai  beard  on  earth  :  earth  shudder'd  at  the  sou^i 
The  fiery-viaaged  flrmament  ezpre»*d 
Abhorrence,  and  the  grave  of  nature  yawi'd 
To  swallow  «n  the  dauntlesa  and  the  good 
7*hat  dared  to  burl  defiance  at  his  throDC, 
Girt  as  it  was  with  power — 

the  indictment  does  present  a  most  citeoded 
innuendo;  **  Thereby  meaning  and  refirriagtctk 
Scripture  hietory  of  Karah,  Daihan,  anA  Jiirem; 
and  meaning  that  the  eaid  KoreJi,  JMhan,  eai 
Abiram,  toere  dauntless  and  good,  and  men  a 
dauntless  and  good  for  daring  to  hmrl  itfana  A 
the  throne  of  Almighty  God/*  This  is,  indeed,  a 
flight  of  the  poetry  of  pleading — a  consimctioi 
which  you  must  find  as  the  undoubted  se&sc 
of  the  passage — before  yoa  can  sustain  th:s 
part  of  the  accusation.  But  again,  I  ask,  is 
there  any  determinate  meaning  in  these ''viid 
and  whirling  words  ?"  Are  they  more  tfaaa 
atoms  of  chaotic  thought  not  yet  subsided  into 
harmony — over  which  the  Spirit  of  Love  has 
not  yet  brooded,  so  as  to  make  them  pregsaitt 
with  life,  and  beauty,  and  joy  ?  But  suppose, 
for  a  moment,  they  nakedly  assert  atheism— 
never  was  there  an  error  which,  thus  ioci- 
dentally  exhibited,  had  less  power  to  charm. 
How  far  it  is  possible  that  such  a  misenble 
dogma,  dexterously  insinuated  into  a  perplexed 
understanding  or  a  corrupted  heart,  may  fiod 
reception,  I  will  not  venture  to  speculate,  but 
I  venture  to  afiirm  that  thus  nakedly  presented, 
as  the  dream  of  a  wild  fancy,  it  can  at  most 
onjy  glare  for  a  moment,  a  bloodless  pbantoi&i 
and  pass  into  kindred  nothing!  Or  do  the 
words  rather  import  a  belief  in  a  God— (he 
ruling  Power  of  the  universe — ^yet  an  insane 
hatred  of  his  attributes  1  Is  it  possible  to  con- 
template the  creature  of  a  day  standing  op 
amidst  countless  ages — like  a  shadowy  iHo 
among  the  confused  grandeur  of  the  nnirerse 
— thus  propelled,  with  any  other  feeUcg  than 
those  of  wonder  and  pity  1  Or  do  these  voids 
merely  import  that  the  name  and  atthbates  of 
the  Supreme  Being  have  been  abused  and  per- 
verted  by  •*  the  oppressors  of  mankind,"  fof 
their  own  purposes,  to  the  misery  of  the  op* 
pressed?  Or  do  they  vibrate  and  oscillaa 
between  all  these  meanings,  so  as  to  leave  the 
mind  in  a  state  of  perplexity,  balancing  and 
destroying  each  other  1  In  either  case,  they 
are  powerless  for  evil.    Unlike  that  sedoelive 
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•alidelUy  which  flatters  the  pride  of  the  under- 
standing, by  glittering  sophistry— or  that  still 
more  dangerous  infidelity,  which  gratifies  its 
love  of  power  by  bitter  sarcasm — or  that  most 
dangerous  of  all  which  perverts  the  sensibili- 
ties, and  corrupts  the  affections — it  resembles 
that  evil  of  which  Milton  speaks,  when,  with  a 
boldness  which  the  fastidious  might  deem  pro- 
fane, he  exclaims, 

Evil  into  the  mind  of  God  or  man 

May  come  and  go,  to  unapproved,  and  leave 

No  ipot  or  blame  behind. 

If,  regarded  in  themselves,  these  passages 
were  endowed  with  any  power  of  mischief,  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  introduced  in  the 
poem— or  rather  phantasm  of  a  poem — of 
^'Qaeen  Mab*'  must  surely  neutralize  them. 
It  has  no  human  interest — no  local  affinities — 
no  machinery  familiar  even  to  thought.  It 
opens  in  a  lyrical  measure,  wanting  even  the 
accomplishment  of  rhyme,  with  an  apostrophe 
uttered,  no  one  knows  by  whom  or  where,  on 
a  sleeping  nymph — whether  human  or  divine 
— the  creature  of  what  mythology — on  earth 
or  in  some  other  sphere — is  unexplained ;  all 
we  know  is,  that  the  lady  or  spirit  is  called 
lanthe.    Thus  it  begins : — 

How  wonderAi)  te  Death —  . 

Death  and  bis  brother  Bleep  I 
One,  pale  as  yonder  waning  moon. 

With  lips  of  lurid  blae; 

The  other,  rosy  as  the  morn 
When,  throned  in  Ocean's  wave, 

It  blushes  o'er  the  world; 
Yet  both  so  passing  wonderful  I 

Hath  then  the  gloomy  power 
Whose  reign  is  in  the  tainted  sepulchres 

Seized  on  her  sinless  soul  1 

Must  then  that  peerless  form. 
Which  love  and  admiration  cannot  view 
Without  a  beating  heart— those  azure  veins 
Which  steal  like  streams  along  a  field  of  snow- 
That  lovely  outline  which  Is  fhir 

As  breathing  marble,  perish  1 

Must  patrefaction's  breath 
I/cave  nothing  of  this  heavenly  sight 

But  loathsomeness  and  ruin ! 
Spare  nothing  but  a  gloomy  theme, 
On  which  the  lightest  heart  might  moralize  1 
Or  is  it  only  a  sweet  shimber 

Stealing  o'er  sensation. 
Which  the  breath  of  roseate  morning 

Chaseth  into  darkness  1 

Will  lanthe  wake  again, 
And  give  that  fhlthftil  bosom  Joy, 
Whose  sleepless  spirit  waits  to  catch 
Light,  life,  and  rapture  from  her  smile  1 

The  answer  to  the   last  question  is,   that 
fanthe  will  awake, — which   is    expressed  in 
terms   appropriately  elaborate  and  mystical. 
Bat  while  she  is  thus  sleeping,  the  Fairy  Mab 
descends — invites  the  soul  of  the  nymph  to  quit 
fier  form — and  conveys  it  through  systems, 
suns,  and  worlds  to  the  temple  of  "The  Spirit 
oT  Nature,"  where  the  Fairy  and  the  Soul  enter 
«*  The  Hall  of  Spells,*'  and  a  kind  of  phantas- 
magoria passes  before  them,  in  which   are 
dimly  seen  representations  of  the  miseries,  op- 
pr^essions,  and  hopes  of  mankind.  Few,  indeed, 
are  the  readers  who  will  ever  enter  the  dreary 
rtals  of  that  fane,  or  gaze  on  the  wild  inter- 
Ixture  of  half-formed  visions  and   theories 
liich  gleam  through  the  hazy  prospects  seen 


from  its  battlements.  The  discourse  of  the 
Fairy — to  the  few  who  have  followed  that  dizzy 
career — is  an  extraordinary  mixture  of  wild 
rhapsody  on  the  miseries  attendant  on  human- 
ity, and  the  supposed  errors  of  its  faith,  and  of 
fancies  "  of  the  moonshine's  watery  beams." 
AAer  the  ''obstinate  questioning"  respecting 
the  existence  of  a  God,  this  Fairy — who  is 
supposed  to  deny  all  supernatural  existence — 
calls  forth  a  shape  of  one  whose  imaginary 
being  is  entirely  derived  from  Christian  tradi- 
tion— Ahasuerus,  the  Jew — ^who  is  said  to  have 
scoffed  at  our  Saviour  as  he  bore  his  cross  to 
Calvary,  and  to  have  been  doomed  by  Him  to 
wander  on  the  earth  until  His  second  coming. 
Of  this  phantom  the  question  is  asked,  **h 
thtre  a  God?"  and  to  him  are  the  words  ascribed 
in  answer  which  form  the  second  and  third 
portions  of  the  Prosecutor's  charge.  Can  any 
thing  be  conceived  more  inconsistent — more 
completely  self-refuted — and  therefore  more 
harmless?  The  whole  machinery,  indeed, 
answers  to  the  description  of  the  Fairy,— 

The  matter  of  which  dreams  are  made, 
Not  more  endowM  with  actual  life, 
Than  this  phantasmal  portraiture 
Of  wandering  human  thought. 

All,  indeed,  is  fantastical — nothing  clear  ex- 
cept that  atheism,  and  the  materialism  on 
which  alone  atheism  can  rest,  are  refuted  in 
every  page.  If  the  being  of  God  is  in  terms 
denied — which  I  deny — it  is  confessed  in  sub- 
stance; and  what  injury  can  an  author  do, 
who  one  moment  deprecates  the  "  deifying  the 
Spirit  of  the  universe,"  and  the  next  himself 
deifies  **  the  spirit  of  nature," — speaks  of  her 
«<  eternal  breath,"  and  fashions  for  her  **a  fit- 
ting temple  ?"  Nay,  in  this  strange  poem,  the 
spiritual  immunities  of  the  soul  and  its  im- 
mortal destinies  are  distinctly  asserted  amidst 
all  its  visionary  splendours.  The  Spirit  of 
lanthe  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  slumber- 
ing body,  and  to  stand  beside  it ;  while  the  poet 
thus  represents  each  :— 

'Twas  a  sight 
Of  wonder  to  iHihold  the  body  and  soul. 
The  self<flame  lineaments,  the  same 
Marks  of  Identity  were  there. 
Yet,  Oh  how  different!    One  aspires  to  heaven. 
Pants  for  Its  sempiternal  heritage, 
And  ever  changing,  ever  rising,  still 

Wantons  in  endless  being ; 
The  other  for  a  tinio  the  unwilling  sport 
Of  circumstance  and  passion,  struggles  on. 
Fleets  through  hs  sad  duration  rapidly ; 
Then,  like  a  useless  and  worn-out  machine. 
Rots,  perishes,  and  passes. 

Now,  when  it  is  found  that  this  poem,  thug 
containing  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  is  pre- 
sented with  the  distinct  statement  that  Shelley 
himself  in  maturer  life  departed  from  its  offen- 
sive dogmas — when  it  is  accompanied  by  his 
own  letter  in  which  he  expresses  his  wish  for 
its  suppression — when,  therefore,  it  is  not  given 
even  as  containing  his  deliberate  assertions; 
but  only  as  a  feature  in  the  development  of  his 
intellectual  character — surely  all  sling  is  taken 
out  of  the  rash  and  uncertain  passages  which 
have  been  selected  as  indicating  blasphemy! 
But  is  it  not  antidote  enough  to  the  poison  of  a 
preten.'^ed  atheism,  that  the  poet  who  is  supposeJ 
to-day  u»  deny  Deity,  finds  Deity  in  all  things ! 
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I  cannot  proceed  with  this  defence  without 
feeling  that  I  move  tremulously  among  sacred 
things  which  should  be  approached  only  in 
serene  contemplation ;  that  I  am  compelled  to 
solicit  your  attention  to  considerations  more 
fit  to  be  weighed  in  the  stillness  of  thought 
than  amidst  the  excitements  of  a  public  trial ; 
and  that  I  am  able  only  to  suggest  reasonings 
which,  if  woven  into  a  chain,  no  strength  of 
mine  could  utter,  nor  your  kindest  patience 
follow.    But  the  fault  is  not  mine.    I  cannot 
otherwise  even  hint  the  truth — the  living  truth 
—of  this  case  to  your  minds  as  it  fills  and 
struggles  in  my  own,  or  protect  my  client  and 
friend  from  a  prosecution  without  parallel  in 
our  legal  history.    If  the  prosecutor,  in  return 
for  his  own  conviction  of  publishing  some 
cheap  and  popular  work  of  alleged  blasphemy 
—prepared,  calculated,   and  intended  by  the 
author  to  shake  the  religious  principles  of  the 
uneducated  and  the  young, — has  attempted  to 
assail  the  efforts  of  genius,  and  to  bring  into 
question  the  relations,  the  uses,  the  tendencies 
of   the  divinest  faculties,  I  must  not  shrink 
from  entreating  you  to  consider  those  bearings 
of  the  question  which  are  essential  to  its  jus- 
tice.   And  if  you  feel  unable  fully  to  examine 
them  within  the  limits  of  a  trial,  and  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  court  of  justice,  yet  if  you 
feel  with  me  that  they  are  necessary  to  a  just 
decision,  you  cannot  doubt  what  your  duty  to 
the  defendant  and  to  justice  is,  on  a  criminal 
charge !    Pardon  me,  therefore,  if  I  now  seek 
to  show  you,  by  a  great  example,  how  unjustly 
you  would  deal  with  so  vast  and  so  divine  a 
thing  as  the  imagination  of  a  poet,  if  you  were 
to  take  his  isolated  passages  which  may  seem 
to  deal  too  boldly  with  sacred  things,  and — 
without  regard  to  the  process  of  the  faculty  by 
which  they  are  educed — to  brand  them  as  the 
effusions  of  a  blasphemous  mind,  or  as  tend- 
ing to  evil  issues.     That  example  will  also 
show  you  how  a  poet — devoting  the  noblest 
powers  to  the  lofliest.  themes — when  he  ven- 
tures to  grapple  with  the  spiritual  existences 
revealed  by  the  Christian  faith,  in  the  very 
purpose  of  vindicating  "  the  ways  of  God  to 
men,"  may  seem  to  incur  a  charge  like  the 
present,  and  with  as  much  justice,  and  may 
be  absolved  from  it  only  by  nice  regard  to  the 
tendencies  of  the  divine  faculty  he  exerts.    I 
speak  not  of  a  "marvellous  boy,"  as  Shelley 
was  at  eighteen,  but  of  Milton,  in  the  maturity 
of  his  powers,  when  he  brought  all  the  ''spoils 
of  time,"  and  the  clustered  beauty  hoarded 
through  a  long  life,  to  the  deliberate  construc- 
tion of  a  work  which  should  never  die.    His 
case  is  the  converse  of  that  of  Shelley — he  be- 
gins from  an  opposite  point ;  he  falls  into  an 
opposite  error ;  but  he  expatiates  in  language 
and  imagery  out  of  which  Mr.  Hetherington 
might  shape  a  charge  as   spacious   as   that 
«which  he  has  given  you  to  decide.    Shelley 
fancies  himself  irreligious,  and  everywhere 
falters  or  trembles  into  piety ;  Milton,  believ- 
ing himself  engaged  in  a  most  pious  work,  is 
led  by  the  tendencies  of  his  imagination  to 
individualize — ^to  adorn — to  enthrone — ^the  En- 
emy of  God ;  and  to  invest  his  struggles  against 
Omnipotence  with  all  the  nobleness  of  a  pa- 
riotic  resistance  to  tyranny,  and  his  suffering 


from  Almighty  justice  with  the  graces  of  i» 
titude.  Let  it  not  be  urged  that  the  laogQage 
which  his  Satan  utters  is  merely  to  be  regar£d 
with  reference  to  dramatic  proprieties— it  is 
attributed  to  the  being  in  whom  the  interest  of 
his  poem  centres ;  and  on  whom  admiraiiot 
and  sympathy  attend  as  on  a  sufTerer  is  ik 
eternal  struggle  of  right  against  power.  OmDi- 
potence  becomes  tyranny  in  the  poet's  risioo, 
and  resistance  to  its  requisitions  appears  the 
more  generous  even  because  hopelessly  Taia. 
Before  I  advert  to  that  language,  and  askjoa 
to  compare  it  with  the  expressions  seleetedfcr 
prosecution,  let  me  call  to  your  recoQectioB 
the  grandeurs — nay,  the  luxuries  of  ihooght 
with  which  the  "Lost  Archangel"  is  sor* 
rounded  ; — the  magic  by  which  cvea  oat  of 
the  materials  of  torture  dusky  magnificeace  is 
created  in  his  place  of  exile,  beyond  '*tbc 
wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind ;"  and  the  faded 
glory  and  unconquerable  spirit  attribnted  to 
those  rebel  legions  who  still  sostaia  hisiia 
opposition  to  the  Most  High.  Obserre  ik 
hosts,  still  angelic,  as  they  march  at  his  bill- 
ding! — 

Anon  they  moTe 
In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders;  such  as  railed 
To  height  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old 
Arming  to  battle ;  and.  Instead  of  rage, 
Deliberate  Talour  breathed,  firm  and  uamoTed 
With  dread  of  death,  to  flight  or  foal  retreat; 
Nor  wanting  power  to  mitigate  and  'saage 
With  solemn  touches  troubled  thoughts,  and  ctae 
Anguish,  and  doubt,  and  fear,  and  sorrow,  u4puBi 
From  mortal  or  immortal  minds. 

Whether  we  listen  to  those  who— 

More  mild, 
Retreated  in  a  silent  valley,  sing. 
With  notes  angelical,  to  many  a  harp 
Their  own  heroic  deeds  and  hapless  fall 
By  doom  of  battle — 

or  those  with  whom  the  moral  philosopbff 
sympathizes  yet  more — who 

Sat  on  a  hill  retired 
In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reason'd  hl^ 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will  and  fttc, 
FixM  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  abiolttte- 

or  expatiate  over  the  muster-roll  of  their  chiefs, 
in  which  all  the  splendours  of  the  £ast,tbe 
gigantic  mysteries  of  Egypt,  and  the  chastest 
forms  of  Grecian  beauty  gleam  on  us— 4II  ^ 
fleet  back  the  greatness  of  Him  who  sorrep 
them  with  "  tears  such  as  angels  weep."  ^ 
very  armour  and  accoutrements  glisten  od  v 
with  a  thousand  beauties ! 

His  ponderous  shield, 
Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large,  and  round. 
Behind  him  cast ;  the  broad  circumfereace 
Hung  on  bis  shoulders  like  the  moon  • 

And  not  only  like  the  moon  as  seen  to  the  ^ 
turned  gaze  of  ordinary  men,  but  as  associiw 
with  Italian  art,  and  discerned  from  ?!««• 
whose  names  are  music — 

Like  the  moon  whow  orb 

Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening,  from  the  t(^  of  Fesol#, 
Or  in  Valdamo,  to  descry  new  lands, 
Rivers,  or  mountains  in  her  spotty  globe. 

*«His  spear*'  is  not  only  likened  to  *P»« 
hewn  in  the  depth  of  mountain  forcstSi  hot  U 
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if  the  snblimest  references  to  nature  were  in- 
snfficient  to  accumulate  glories  for  the  bearer, 
is  consecrated  by  allusions  to  the  thousand 
storms  and  thousand  thunders  which  the  mast 
of  an  imperial  ship  withstands. 

Hie  spear  (to  equal  which  the  tallett  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hilli,  to  be  the  mait 
Of  some  great  admiral,  were  but  a  wand) 
He  walk*d  with,  to  support  uneasy  steps 
Over  the  burning  marie ;  not  like  those  atepa 
On  Heaven's  azure. 

Now,  baring  seen  how  the  great  Christian 
Poet  has  lavished  all  the  glories  of  his  art  on 
the  attendant  hosts  and  personal  investiture 
of  the  brave  opponent  of  Almighty  Power,  let 
us  attend  to  the  language  in  which  he  ad- 
dresses his  comrade  in  enterprise  and  suffer- 
ing. 

Into  what  pit  thou  seesi, 
From  what  height  Alien— ««  muek  the  ttrong^erprovtd 
He  with  hi$  tkundir :  and  till  then  who  knew 
The  force  of  those  dire  arms  1    Yet  net  fer  thestf 
M'er  what  the  potent  Viet^r  in  hie  mAOB 
Can  elee  inJUet,  de  T  repent  er  thange^ 
Though  changed  in  entward  luetre^  that  fiz*d  mind. 
And  high  disdain,  from  sense  of  injured  merit, 
That  with  the  Mightiest  raised  me  to  contend. 
And  to  the  fierce  contention  brought  along 
Innumerable  force  of  spirits  arm'd, 
not  duret  dielike  Hie  reignf  and^  wu  preferring, 
Hie  utmoet  power  with  adveree  power  oppoeed 
In  dnbioue  battle  on  the  plaine  of  Heaven, 
jSnd  ehook  Hie  throne  I 

Such  is  the  force  of  the  poet's  enthusiastic 
sympathy  with  the  speaker,  that  the  reader  al- 
most thinks  Omnipotence  doubtful ;  or,  if  that 
is  impossible,  admires  the  more  the  courage 
that  can  resist  it !    The  chief  proceeds — 

What  though  the  field  be  losti 
All  if  sot  lost ;  the  unconquerable  will, 
And  study  ftf  revenge,  immortal  hate. 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield, 
And  what  ie  else  not  to  bo  overcome ; 
That  glory  never  shall  hla  wrath  or  might 
Extort  from  me.    To  bow  and  sue  for  grace 
With  suppliant  knee,  and  deify  Bla  pow«r. 
Who  from  the  terror  of  thie  arm  eo  lata 
Dankted  hie  empire  ;  that  were  low  indeed. 
That  were  an  ignominy,  and  shame  beneath 
This  downfall ! 

This  mighty  representation  of  generous  re- 
sistance, of  mind  superior  to  fortune,  of  re- 
solution nobler  than  the  conquest,  concludes 
by  proclaiming  **  eternal  war"  against  Him — 

Who  now  triumphs,  and  in  the  ezceee  ofjojf. 
Bole  reigning,  holds  the  tyranny  of  heaven, 

8urely»  but  for  the  exquisite  grace  of  the 
language  compared  with  the  baldness  of  Shel- 
.ey 's,  I  might  parallel  from  this  speech  all  that 
the  indictment  charges  about  *'an  Almighty 
Fiend**  and  **  Tyrannous  Omnipotence."  Listen 
again  to  the  more  comppsed  determination 
and  sedate  self-reliance  of  the  archangelic 
sufferer! 

**  Is  this  the  region  1  this  the  soil,  the  clime  V ' 
Said  then  the  lost  archangel,  "this  the  seat 
That  we  must  change  for  heaven  1  thlsmoumfhl  gloom 
For  that  celestial  light  1    Be  it  eo,  since  he, 
Who  now  ia  Sovran,  can  dispose  and  bid 
What  shall  be  right ;  fartheetfrom  him  ie  heet^ 
Wham  reaeon  hath  tqnalCdffora  hath  maU  eupreme 
Above  hie  equate.    Farewell,  hi^ipy  fielda 


Where  joy  for  ever  dwells !    Hail,  horrors,  haH  I 
Infernal  world,  and  thou,  profoundest  hell, 
Receive  thy  new  pocsesaor  t  one  who  briaga 
A  mind  not  to  bo  changed  by  place  or  time. 
The  mind  la  its  own  place,  and  In  Itself 
Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven. 
What  matter  where,lf  I  be  still  the  same  1 
.tfmd  what  lehoutd  be,  all  hut  leee  than  he 
Whom  thunder  haih  made  greater.     Hero  at  least 
We  shall  be  f^ee ;  the  JUmighty  hath  not  built 
Here  for  hie  envy,  will  not  drive  us  hence ; 
Here  we  may  reign  secure,  and  in  my  choice 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  hell ; 
Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven !" 

I  might  multiply  passages  of  the  same  kind; 
but  I  dare  only  allude  to  the  proposition  made 
of  assaulting  the  throne  of  God  "  with  Tarta« 
rean  sulphur  and  strange  fire,  his  oum  inventtd 
tomuntB  /'  and  to  the  address  of  Satan  to  the 
newly-created  sun,  in  which  he  actually  curses 
the  love  of  God.  Suppose  that  last  passage 
introduced  into  this  indictment — suppose  that 
instead  of  the  unintelligible  lines  beginning 
**  They  havt  three  words,  God,  Hell,  and  Heaven,** 
we  had  these — Be  then  His  love  accursed,"  with 
the  innuendo,  '*  Thereby  meaning  the  love  of  Jl- 
mighty  God,"  how  would  you  deal  with  the 
eharge  1  How !  but  by  looking  at  the  object 
of  the  great  poem  of  which  those  words  are 
part ;  by  observing  how  the  poet,  incapable  of 
resting  in  a  mere  abstraction,  had  been  led 
insensibly  to  clothe  it  from  the  armory  of  vir- 
tue and  grandeur ;  by  showing  that  although 
the  names  of  the  Almighty  and  Satan  were  re- 
tained, in  truth,  other  ideas  had  usurped  those 
names,  as  the  theme  itself  had  eluded  even 
Milton's  grasp !  I  will  not  ask  you  whether 
you  agree  with  me  in  the  defence  which  might 
be  made  for  Milton ;  but  I  will  ask,  do  you  not 
feel  with  me  that  these  are  matters  for  another 
tribunal  ?  Do  you  not  feel  with  me  that  ex- 
cept that  the  boldness  of  Milton's  thoughts 
comes  softened  to  the  ears  by  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  Milton's  language,  I  may  find  paral- 
lels in  the  passages  I  have  quoted  from  the 
Paradise  Lost,  for  those  selected  for  prosecu- 
tion from  Queen  Mab  t  Do  you  not  feel  with 
me  that,  as  without  a  knowledge  of  the  Para- 
dise Lost,  you  could  not  absolve  the  publisher 
of  Milton  from  the  prosecution  of  **  some  mute 
inglorious"  Hetherington ;  so  neither  can  you, 
dare  you,  convict  Mr.  Moxon  of  a  libel  on  God 
and  religion,  in  publishing  the  works  of  Shel- 
ley, without  having  read  and  studied  them  all  T 
If  rashly  you  assail  the  mighty  masters  of 
thought  and  fantasy,  you  will,  indeed,  assai. 
them  in  vain,  for  the  purpose  of  suppression, 
though  not  for  the  purpose  of  torture ;  all  yoa 
can  do  is  to  make  them  suff*er,  as  being  human, 
they  are  liable  to  corporal  suffering ;  but,  like 
the  wounded  spirits  of  Milton,  **  they  will  soon 
close,"  ''confounded,  though  immortal!" 

If,  however,  these  are  considerations  afiecl- 
ing  the  exercise  of  human  genius  on  themes 
beyond  its  grasp,  which  we  cannot  discuss  in 
this  place,  however  essential  to  the  decision  of 
the  charge,  there  is  one  plain  position  which  I 
will  venture  to  assert :  that  the  poetry  which 
pretends  to  a  denial  of  God  or  of  an  immor- 
tal life,  xvBT  contain  its  own  refutation  in  itF 
self,  and  sustain  what  it  would  deny  !  A  poet, 
though  never  one  of  the  highest  oider,  may 
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**  link  vice  to  a  radiant  aogel  ;**  he  may  diffase 
lozurioas  iDdifference  to  virtue  and  to  truth ; 
but  he  cannot  inculcate  atheism.  Let*  him 
strive  to  do  it,  and  like  Balaam,  who  came  to 
curse,  like  him  he  must  end  in  blessing !  His 
art  convicts  him ;  for  it  is  "  Eternity  revealing 
itnlfin  Time!**  *  His  fancies  maybe  wayward, 
his  theories  absurd,  but  they  will  prove,  no  less 
in  their  failure  than  in  their  success,  the  divi- 
nity of  their  origin,  and  the  inadequacy  of  this 
world  to  give  scope  to  his  impulses.  They  are 
the  beatings  of  the  soul  against  the  bars  of  its 
clay  tenement,  which  though  they  may  ruffle 
and  sadden  it,  prove  that  it  is  winged  for  a  di- 
viner sphere !  Young  has  said, "  An  undevout 
astronomer  is  mad  ;*'  how  much  more  truly 
might  he  have  said,  an  atheist  poet  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms !  Let  the  poet  take  what 
range  of  associations  he  will-^let  him  adopt 
what  notions  he  may — he  cannot  dissolve  his 
alliance  with  the  Eternal.  Let  him  strive  to 
shut  out  the  vistas  of  the  future  by  encircling 
the  present  with  images  of  exquisite  beauty ; 
his  own  forms  of  ideal  grace  will  disappoint 
him  with  eternal  looks,  and  vindicate  the  im- 
mortality they  were  fashioned  to  veil !  Let  him 
rear  temples,  and  consecrate  them  to  fabled  di- 
vinities, they  will  indicate  in  their  enduring 
beauty  **  temples  not  made  with  hands,  eter- 
nal in  the  heavens !"  If  he  celebrates  the  de- 
lights of  social  intercourse,  the  festal  reference 
to  their  fragility  includes  the  sense  of  that 
which  must  endure;  for  the  very  sadness 
which  tempers  them  speaks  the  longing  after 
that  **  which  prompts  the  eternal  sigh."  If  he 
desires  to  bid  the  hearts  of  thousands  beat  as 
one  man  at  the  touch  of  tragic  passion,  he 
must  present "  the  future  in  the  instant,"— show 
in  the  death-grapple  of  contending  emotions  a 
strength  which  death  cannot  destroy — vindicate 
the  immortality  of  affection  at  the  moment  when 
the  warm  passages  of  life  are  closed  against  it ; 
and  anticipate  in  the  virtue  which  dares  to  die, 
the  power  by  which  **  mortality  shall  be  swal- 
lowed up  of  life !"  The  world  is  too  narrow  for 
us.  Time  is  too  short  for  man, — and  the  poet 
only  feels  the  sphere  more  inadequate,  and 
pants  for  the  "all-hail  hereafler,"  with  more 
urgent  sense  of  weakness  than  his  fellows  :— 

Too— too  contracted  are  these  wallf  of  fletb, 
Ttiit  vital  heat  too  cold ;  these  Titunl  orbs, 
Tlioagh  inconceivably  endow'd,  too  dim 
For  any  passion  of  the  soul  which  leads 
To  ecstasy,  and  all  the  frigid  bonds 
Of  time  and  change  disdaining,  takes  the  range 
Along  the  line  of  limitUee  desires  I 

If  this  prosecution  can  succeed,  on  what 
principle  can  the  publishers  of  the  great  works 
of  ancient  times,  replete  with  the  images  of 
idolatrous  faith,  and  with  moralities  only  to  be 
endured  as  historical*  escape  a  similar  doom  1 
These  are  the  works  which  engage  and  reward 
the  first  labours  of  our  English  youth/— which, 
in  spite  of  the  objections  raised  to  them,  prac- 
tically teach  lessons  of  beauty  and  wisdom — 
the  sense  of  antiquity — the  admiration  of  heroic 
daring  and  suffering;  and  refine  and  elevate 
their  lives.  It  was  destined  in  the  education 
of  the  human  race,  that  imperfect  and  faint 
suggestions  of  truth,  combined  with  exquisite 
perceptions  of  beauty,  should  in  a  few  teeming 


years  give  birth  to  images  of  grace  which,  aii 
touched  by  time,  people  the  retreats  which  an 
sought  by  youthful  toil,  and  make  learning 
lovely.  Why  shall  not  these  be  brought,  vitt 
the  poetry  of  Shelley,  within  the  range  of  cri- 
minal jurisdiction  1  Because,  with  all  their 
beauty,  they  do  not  belong  to  the  passions  uf  the 
present  time, — because  they  hold  their  domi- 
nion apart  from  the  realities  which  form  thf 
business  of  life, — ^because  they  are  presented 
to  the  mind  as  creations  of  another  sphere,  (o 
be  admired,  not  believed.  And  jet,  vithoot 
prosecution — without  offence— one  of  the  great 
est  and  purest  of  our  English  poets,  vearied 
with  the  selfishness  which  he  sawpemdisga 
Christian  nation,  has  dared  an  ejacalating 
wish  for  the  return  of  those  old  palpable  shapes 
of  divinity,  when  he  exclaimed. 

Great  God!  Td  rather  be 
A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn, 
Bo  might  I,  standing  on  some  pleasant  lee. 
Have  gllmpaes  which  may  make  me  lea  foriora, 
Have  sight  of  Proteos  coming  from  the  sea, 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn  • 

And  the  fantasies  of  Qtieen  Mab,  if  not  5£ 
compact  of  imagination,  are  as  harmless  nov 
as  those  forms  of  Grecian  deities  which  Wonb 
worth  thus  invokes !  Pure — ^passionless— tbej 
were  while  their  author  lived;  they  hare 
grown  classic  by  that  toach  of  death  which 
stopped  the  generous  heart  and  teeming  faw? 
of  their  fated  author.  They  have  no  more  io* 
fluence  on  living  opinion,  than  thatvorldof 
beauty  to  which  Shelley  adverts,  when  he  ex- 
claims in  ^  Hellas," 

But  Greece  and  her  foundations  are 
Built  below  the  tide  of  war, 
Based  on  the  crysulline  ae* 
Of  thought  and  its  eternity.         t 

Having  considered  this  charge  chiefly  u 
affecting  poetry,  I  must  not  forget  that  the  last 
passage  selected  by  the  Prosecutor  is  io  prose, 
culled  from  the  essay  which  was  appended  to 
the  poem  of  **  Queen  Mab,"  disclaimed  by  the 
editor— disclaimed  by  Shelley  long  before  he 
reached  the  prime  of  manhood — ^bot  right)? 
preserved,  shocking  as  it  is  in  itself,  as  essen- 
tial to  the  just  contemplation  of  his  moral  aod 
intellectual  nature.  They  form  the  dart 
ground  of  a  picture  of  surpassing  interest  to 
the  philosopher.  There  shall  you  see  a  poet 
whose  fancies  are  most  ethereal,  straggli&$ 
with  a  theory  gross,  material,  shallow,  imaging 
the  great  struggle  by  which  the  Spirit  of  tbe 
Eternal  seeks  to  subdue  the  material  world  to 
its  uses.  His  genius  was  pent  up  withio  the 
hard  and  bitter  rind  of  his  philosophy,  &s 
Ariel  was  in  the  rift  of  the  cloven  pine;  and 
what  wonder  if  a  Spirit  thus  enthralled  shonM 
send  forth  strange  and  discordant  cries?  f^ 
cause  the  words  which  those  strange  voices 
syllabled  are  recorded  here,  will  you  say  the 
record  is  a  crime  1  I  recollect  in  tbe  speech 
of  that  great  ornament  of  our  profession,  Mr. 
Erskine,  an  illustration  of  the  injustiee  of  se* 
lecting  part  of  a  conversatibn  or  of  a  beoki 
and  because  singly  considered  it  is  shockingi 
charging  a  criminal  intent  on  the  utterer  or 
the  publisher ;  which,  if,  at  first,  it  may  nof 
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feem  applicable  to  this  case,  will  be  found  es- 
sentially to  govern  it.  He  refers  to  the  pas- 
sage in  the  Bible,  **  Thi  fool  hath  said  in  his 
heart,  There  is  no  God,"  and  shows  how  the  pub* 
lisher  of  the  Book  of  God  itself  might  be 
charged  with  atheism,  by  the  insertion  only 
of  the  latter  division  of  the  sentence.  It  is  not 
surely  by  the  division  of  a  sentence  only  that 
the  context  may  be  judged ;  but  by  the  general 
intent  of  him  who  publishes  what  is  in  itself 
offensive,  for  the  purpose  of  curious  record — 
of  controversy— of  evidence— of  example.  The 
Dnblisber  of  Shelley  has  not  indeed  said  ^  The 
fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God  ;" 
but  he  has  in  effect  said,  The  poet  has  tried  to 
say  with  his  lips  "  There  is  no  God,"  but  his 
genius  and  his  heart  belie  his  words !  What 
indeed  does  the  publisher  of  Shelley's  works 
virtually  say,  where  he  thus  presents  to  his 
readers  this  record  of  the  poe  :'s  life  and  death  ? 
He  says — Behold !  Here  is  a  spectacle  which 
angels  may  admiiie  and  weep  over!  Here  is 
9L  poet  of  fancy  the  most  ethereal — feelings  the 
most  devout — charity  the  most  ChTistian--en- 
:hralled  by  opinions  the  most  cold,  hollow,  and 
debasing!  Here  is  a  youth  endowed  with 
:hat  sensibility  to  the  beautiful  and  the  grand 
gvhich  peoples  bis  minutes  with  the  perceptions 
>f  years-— who,  with  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
fvhich  the  eldest  Christianity  might  exult  in  if 
bund  in  one  of  its  martyrs,  is  ready  to  lay  down 
hat  intellectual  being— to  be  lost  in  loss  itself 
—if  by  annihilation  he  could  multiply  the  en- 
joyments and  hasten  the  progress  of  his  spe- 
ues— and  yet,  with  strange  wilfulness,  reject- 
ng  that  religion  in  form  to  which  in  essence 
le  is  imperishably  allied!  Observe  these 
adiant  fancies — ^pure  and  cold  as  frostwork— 
low  would  they  be  kindled  by  the  warmth  of 
/bristian  Igve !  Track  those  '*  thoughts  that 
fander  through  eternity,"  and  think  how  they 
rould  repose  in  their  proper  home!  And 
race  the  inspired,  yet  erring  youth,  poem  afler 
oem — year  after  year,  month  after  month— 
ow  shall  yott  see  the  icy  fetters  which  en- 
trcle  his  genius  gradually  dissolve;  the 
Teaths  of  mist  ascend  from  his  path ;  and  the 
istance  spread  out  before  him  peopled  with 
uman  affections,  and  skirted  by  angel  wings! 
ee  bow  this  seeming  atheist  begins  to  adore — 
ow  the  divine  image  of  suffering  and  love 
resented  at  Calvary,  never  unfelt,  begins  to 
3  seen — and  in  its  contemplation  the  softened, 
9t  yet  convinced  poet  exclaims,  in  his  Pro- 
etheus,  of  the  followers  of  Christ— 

The  wise, the  pare,  the  lofty,  and  the  Just, 
Whom  thy  ilaTei  hale— /vr  (etn^  like  to  tkeef 

nd  thus  he  proceeds— -with  light  shining 
ore  and  more  towards  the  perfect  day,  which 
i  was  not  permitted  to  realize  in  this  world. 
9  yoa  trace  this  progress,  alas !  Death  veils 
—veils  it,  not  stops  it— and  this  perturbed, 
iperfect,  but  glorious  being  is  hidden  from 
; — ^"Till  the  sea  shall  give  op  its  dead!" 
^bat  say  you  now  to  the  book  which  exhibits 
is  spectacle,  and  stops  with  this  catastrophe  1 
it  a  libel  on  religion  and  Godi  Talk  of 
oof»  of  Divine  existence  in  the  wonders  of 
e  material  universe,  there  is  nothing  in  any— 
>r  in  nit— compared  to  the  proof  which  this 


indicted  volume  conveys!  What  can  the 
telescope  disclose  of  worlds  and  suns  and  sys« 
terns  in  the  heavens  above  us,  or  the  micro- 
scope detect  in  the  descending  scale  of  various 
life,  endowed  with  a  speech  and  a  language 
like  that  with  which  Shelley,  being  dead,  here 
speaks!  Not  even  do  the  most  serene  pro- 
ductions of  poets,  whose  faculties  in  this  world 
have  attained  comparative  harmony — ^strongly 
as  they  plead  for  the  immortality  of  the  mind 
which  produced  them— afford  so  unanswerable 
a  proof  of  a  life  to  come,  as  the  mighty  em- 
bryo which  this  book  exhibits; — as  the  course, 
the  frailty,  the  imperfection,  with  the  dark 
curtain  dropped  on  all !  It  is,  indeed,  when 
best  surveyed,  but  the  infancy  of  an  eternal 
being;  an  infancy  wayward  but  gigantic;  an 
infancy  which  we  shall  never  fully  understand, 
till  we  behold  its  development  "when  time 
shall  be  no  more" — ^when  doubt  shall  be  dis- 
solved in  vision-—"  when  this  corruptible  shall 
have  put  on  incorruption,  and  when  this 
mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality  V* 

Let  me,  before  I  sit  down,  entreat  yon  to  ask 
yourselves  where  the  course  of  prosecution 
will  stop  if  yoa  crown  with  success  Mr.  Heth- 
erington's  revenge.  Revenge,  did  I  sayt  I 
recall  the  word.  Revenge  means  the  returning 
of  injury  for  injury— an  emotion  most  unwise 
and  unchristian,  but  still  human;— the  satis- 
faction of  a  feeling  of  ill-regulated  justice  che- 
rished by  a  heart  which  judges  bitterly  in  its 
own  cause.  But  this  attempt  to  retaliate  on 
one  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  evil  suffered — ^this 
infliction  of  misery  for  doing  that  which  the 
prosecutor  has  maintained  within  these  works 
the  right  of  all  men  to  do— has  no  claim  to  the 
savage  plea  of  wild  justice ;  but  is  poor,  cruel, 
paltry  injustice;  as  bare  of  excuse  as  evei 
tyrant,  above  or  below  the  opinion  of  the  wise 
and  good,  ever  ventured  to  threaten.  Admit 
its  power  iir  this  case— grant  its  right  to  select 
for  the  punishment  of  blasphemy  the  exhibi- 
tion of  an  anomaly  as  harmless  as  the  stuffed 
aspic  in  a  museum,  or  as  its  image  on  the 
passionless  bosom  of  a  pictured  Cleopatra—- 
and  what  ancient,  what  modem  hisloiy,  shall 
be  lent  unchallenged  to  our  friends  1  If  the 
thousand  booksellers  who  sell  the  "Paradise 
Lost"— from  the  greatest  publisher  in  London 
or  Edinburgh  down  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
little  book-stall,  where  the  poor  wayfarer 
snatches  a  hasty  glance  at  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  poet,  and  goes  on  his  way  re- 
freshed— ^may  hope  that  genius  will  render  to 
the  name  of  Milton  what  they  deny  to  that  of 
Shelley ;  what  can  they  who  sell  "  The  History 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire** 
hope  from  the  prosecutor  of  "  Queen  Mab  1" 
In  that  work  are  two  celebrated  chapters, 
sparkling  with  all  the  meretricious  felicities 
of  epigrammatic  style,  which,  full  of  polished 
sarcasm  against  infont  Christianity,  are  elabo- 
rately directed  to  wither  the  fame  of  its  Martyrs 
and  Confessors  with  bitterest  scorn— two 
chapters  which,  if  published  at  a  penny  each, 
would  do  more  mischief  than  thousands  of 
metaphysical  poems;  but  which,  retained  in 
their  apppropriate  place,  to  be  sought  only  by 
the  readers  of  history,  may  serve  the  cause  of 
truth  by  proving  the  poverty  of  the  spite  by 
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which  it  has  been  assailed,  and  find  ample 
counterpoise  in  the  sequel.  The  possibility 
that  this  history  should  be  suppressed  by  some 
descendant  of  Gibbon,  who  might  extrava- 
gantly suppose  it  his  duty  to  stifle  cold  and 
crafty  sneers  aimed  at  the  first  followers  of 
Christ,  was  urged — and  urged  with  success — 
against  me  when  I  pleaded  for  the  right  of 
those  descendants  to  the  fruits  of  the  labours 
of  their  ancestor;  yet,  if  you  sanction  this 
attempt,  any  Hetherington  may  compel  by  law 
that  suppression,  the  remote  possibility  of 
which  has  been  accepted  as  a  reason  for  deny- 
ing to  the  posterity  of  the  author  a  property  in 
the  work  he  has  created !  This  work,  invested 
with  the  peculiar  interest  which  belongs  to  the 
picture  of  waning  greatness,  has  recently  been 
printed  in  a  cheap  form,  under  the  sanction  of 
a  dignitary  of  the  Established  Church — a 
Christian  Poet  of  the  noblest  aim — whose  early 
genius  was  the  pride  of  our  fairest  university, 
and  who  is  now  the  honoured  minister  of  the 
very  parish  in  which  we  are  assembled.  If  I 
were  now  defending  Mr.  Milman,  of  whose 
friendship  I  am  justly  proud,  for  this  last  and 
theapest  and  best  edition  of  Gibbon,  I  could 
only  resort  to  the  arguments  I  am  now  urging 
for  Mr.  Mozon,  and  claim  the  benefit  of  the 
same  distinction  between  the  tendency  of  a 
book  adapted  to  the  promotion  of  infidelity,  and 
one  which,  containing  incidental  matter  of 
ofience,  is  commended  to  the  student  with 
those  silent  guards  which  its  form  and  accom- 
paniments supply.  True  it  is  that  Mr.  Milman 
has  accompanied  the  text  with  notes  in  which 
he  sometimes  explains  or  counteracts  the  in- 
sinuations of  the  author;  but  what  Notes  can 
be  so  efi*ectual  as  that  which  follows  "  Queen 
Mab" — in  which  Shelley's  own  letter  is  set 
forth,  stating,  on  his  authority,  that  the  work 
was  immature,  and  that  he  did  not  intend  it  for 
the  general  eye  !  Is  not  the  publication  of  this 
letter  by  the  publisher  as  decisive  of  his  mo- 
tive—not to  commend  the  wild  fancies  and 
stormy  words  of  the  young  poet  to  the  reader's 
approval,  but  to  give  them  as  part  of  his 
biography, — as  the  notes  of  Mr.  Milman  are 
of  that  which  no  one  doubts,  his  desire  to  make 
the  perusal  of  Gibbon  healthful  1  Prosper  this 
attempt,  and  what  a  field  of  speculative  prose- 
cution will  open  before  us !  Every  publisher 
of  the  M'orks  of  Rousseau,  of  Voltaire,  of  Vol- 
ney,  of  Hume^-of  the  Classics  and  of  their 
Translations — works  regarded  as  innoxious, 
because  presented  in  a  certain  aspect  and 
offered  to  a  certain  class,  will  become  liable  to 
every  publisher  of  penny  blasphemy  who  may 
sufier  or  hate  or  fear  the  law ; — nor  of  such 
only,  but  of  every  small  attorney  in  search  of 
practice,  who  may  find  in  the  machinery  of  the 
Crown-ofilce  the  facilities  of  extortion.  Nor 
will  the  unjust  principle  yen  are  asked  to  sanc- 
tion stop  with  retaliation  in  the  case  of  alleged 
blasphemy — the  retailer  of  cheap  lascivions- 
ness,  if  checked  in  his  wicked  trade,  will  have 
kU  revenge  against  the  works  of  the  mighty 
lead  in  which  some  tinge  of  mortal  stain  may 
unfortunately  be  detected.  The  printer  of  one 
of  those  penny  atrocities  which  are  thrust  into 
the  hands  of  ingenuous  youths  when  bound  on 
duty  or  innocent  pleasure,  the  emissaries  of 


which— children  often  themselves— ooont  fki 
chariot  and  board  the  steamboat  to  scatter  thit 
poison  which  may  infect  the  soul  as  looj;  ai 
t\ie  soul  shall  endure — whom,  to  do  this  prose 
cutor  justice,!  know  he  disclaims — may  obtain 
true  bills  of  indictment  against  any  man,  who 
has  sold  Horace,  or  Virgil,  or  Locretias,  or 
Ovid,  or  Juvenal — against  ail  who  have  sold  a 
copy  of  any  of  our  old  dramatists.-and  thos 
not  only  Congreve,  and  Farqohar,  and  Wycb- 
erley,  but  Fletcher,  and  Massinger,  and  Fori 
and  Webster,  and  Ben  Jonson ;  nay,  vith  rer^ 
rence  be  it  spoken,  even  Shakspeare,  tkoagK 
ever  pure  in  essence,  may  be  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  an  insect  abuser  of  the  press— onless 
juries  have  the  courage  and  the  Tirtue  to 
recognise  the  distinction  between  a  mu  vho 
publishes  works  which  are  infidel  or  impure, 
because  they  are  infidel  or  impure,  aadpablislies 
them  in  a  form  and  at  a  price  which  indkaie 
the  desire  that  they  should  work  oat  miscbieC 
and  one  who  publishes  works  in  wbicheriiof 
the  same  kind  may  be  foond,  hot  wbopoblUbes 
them  because,  in  spite  of  that  imperfectioi, 
they  are  on  the  whole  for  the  edification  and 
delight  of  mankind ; — ^between  one  vbo  tear 
ders  the  misehief  for  approbation,  andoDe  ibo 
exposes  it  for  example.    And  are  yon  pf^ 
pared  to  succumb  to  this  new  ceosorsbip! 
Will  you  allow  Mr.  Hetherington  to  prescnbe 
what  leaves  you  shall  tear  from  the  classic 
volumes  in  your  libraries  t    Shall  be  dictate 
to  you  how  much  of  Lord  Byron— a  writer  ^r 
more  influential  than  Shelley— you  sball  be 
allowed  to  lend  to  your  friends  witboatfearof 
his  censure  1    Shall  he  drag  into  court  ibe 
vast  productions  of  the  German  mind.andask 
juries  to    decide  whether  the  translator  of 
Groethe,  Schiller,  Wieland,  and  Lcssing— deal- 
ing with  sacred  things  with  a  boldness  lo 
which  we  are  unused— are  guilty  of  crime! 
Shall  he  call  for  judgment  on  that  stopeodoos 
work,  the  **  Faust,"  with  its  prologue  in  Heir 
ven,  which  has  been  presented  by  my  frieod 
Mr.  Hayward,  whose  able  assistance  1  ba^e 
to-day,  with  happy  vividness  to  Englisb  read' 
ers — and  ask  a  jury  to  take  it  in  their  hind, 
and  at  an  hour's  glance  to  decide  whetberitis 
a  libel  on  God,  or  a  hymn  by  Genios  lo  His 
praise  1    Do  you  not  feel  those  matters  are 
for  other  seasons — ^for   another  sphere  1-Ji 
so,  will  you,  in  the  dark — without  knowledge 
— without  evidence — sanction  a  prosecoiioQ 
which  will,  in  its    result,  impose  new  asd 
strange  tasks  on  juries  who  may  decide  ofl 
other    trials;   which    may   destroy  tbe  jast 
allowance  accorded  to  learning  even  nodff 
absolute  monarchies ;  and  place  every  iu> 
who  hereaAer  shall  print,  or  sell,  orgiTe,or 
lend,  any  one  of  a  thousand  volnmes  sanc- 
tioned by  ages,  at  the  mercy  of  any  Pro*** 
cutor  who  for  malice— for  gain— or  mere  nus- 
chief,   may  choose   to  denounce  him  as  a 
blasphemer  t 

And  now,  I  commend  into  your  hands  toe 
cause  of  the  defendant— the  cause  of  gtoi" 
— the  cause  of  learning— the  cause  of  hisuaj 
— the  cause  of  thought  I  have  not  sought  to 
maintain  it  by  assailing  the  law  as  it  has  been 
expounded  by  courts,  and  administered^ 
juries ;  which,  if  altered,  should  be  cbanged 
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by  the  authority  of  the  legislature,  and  neither 
by  the  violation  of  oaths,  nor  by  the  machinery 
which  the  prosecutor  has  employed  to  render 
it  odious  at  the  cost  of  those  whom  he  himself 
contends  to  be  guiltless ;  but  I  have  striven  to 
convince  you,  that  by  a  just  application  of  that 
law,  you  may  hold  this  publication  of  the 
works  of  Shelley  to  be  no  crime.  It  has  been 
fairly  conceded  that  Mr.  Moxon  is  a  most  re- 
spectable publisher ;  one  who  has  done  good 
service  to  the  cause  of  poetry  and  wisdom ; 
and  one  who  could  not  intentionally  publish  a 
blasphemous  work,  without  treason  to  all  the 
associations  which  honour  his  life.  Beginning 
his  career  under  the  auspices  of  Rogers,  the 
eldest  of  a  great  age  of  poets,  and  blessed  with 
the  continued  support  of  that  excellent  person, 
who  never  broke  by  one  unworthy  line  the 
charm  of  moral  grace  which  pervades  his 
works,  he  has  been  associated  with  Lamb, 
whose  kindness  embraced  all  sects,  all  parties, 
all  classes,  and  whose  genius  shed  new  and 
pleasant  lights  on  daily  life ;  with  Sonthey,  the 
pure  and  childlike  in  heart;  with  Coleridge, 
in  the  light  of  whose  Christian  philosophy 
these  indicted  poems  would  assume  their  true 
character  as  mournful,  yet  salutary  specimens 
of  power  developed  imperfectly  in  this  world ; 
and  with  Wordsworth,  whose  works  so  long 
neglected  or  scorned,  but  so  long  silently  nur- 


turing tastes  for  the  lofty  and  the  pure,  it  has 
been  Mr.  Mozon's  privilege  to  diffuse  largely 
throughout  this  and  other  lands,  and  with  them 
the  sympathies  which  link  the  human  heart  to 
nature  and  to  God,  and  all  classes  of  mankind 
to  each  other  I  Reject  then,  in  your  justice, 
the  charge  which  imputes  to  such  a  man,  tha 
by  publishing  this  book,  he  has  been  guilty  of 
blasphemy  against  the  God  whom  he  reveres ! 
Refuse  to  set  the  fatal  precedent,  which  will 
not  only  draw  the  fame  of  the  illustrious  dead 
into  question  before  juries,  without  time  to  in* 
vestigate  their  merits;  which  may  not  only 
harass  the  first  publishers  of  these  works ;  bat 
which  will  beset  the  course  of  every  book- 
seller, every  librarian,  throughout  the  country, 
with  perpetual  snares,  and  make  our  criminal 
courts  the  arenas  for  a  savage  warfare  of. 
literary  prosecutions !  Protect  our  noble  litera- 
ture from  the  alternative  of  being  either  cor- 
rupted or  enslaved !  Terminate  those  anxie- 
ties which  this  charge,  so  unprovoked — so  un- 
deserved— has  now  for  months  inflicted  on  the 
defendant,  and  his  friends,  by  that  verdict  of 
Not  Guilty,  which  will  disappoint  only  those 
who  desire  that  cheap  blasphemy  should  have 
free  course ;  which  the  noblest,  and  purest,  and 
most  pious  of  your  own  generation  will  rejoice 
in ;  and  for  which  their  posterity  will  honour 
and  bless  you ! 


SPEECH  ON  THE  MOTION  FOR  LEAVE  TO  BRING  IN  A  BILL 

TO  AMEND  THE  LAW  OF  COPYRIGHT, 

Dblivxi^xd  IK  THE  Houss  OF  Coxxoirs,  Thubbdat,  Mat  18,  1837. 


Mr.  Speaker, — In  venturing  to  invite  the  at- 
ention  of  the  House  to  the  state  of  the  law  af- 
'ecting  the  property  of  men  of  letters  in  the 
esults  of  their  genius  and  industry,  I  feel  that 
t  is  my  duty  to  present  their  case  as  concisely 
IS  its  nature  will  permit.  While  I  believe  that 
leir  claims  to  some  share  in  the  consideration 
*f  the  legislature  will  not  be  denied,  I  am 
iware  that  they  appeal  to  feelings  far  different 
irom  those  which  are  usually  excited  by  the 
r.tellectual  conflicts  of  this  place  ;  that  the  in- 
erest  of  their  claim  is  not  of  that  stirring  kind 
rhich  belongs  to  the  busy  present,  but  reflects 
•ack  on  the  past,  of  which  the  passions  are 
ow  silent,  and  stretches  forward  with  specu- 
ation  into  the  visionary  future ;  and  that  the 
ire  am  stances  which  impede  their  efforts  and 
rastrate  their  reward,  are  best  appreciated  in 
le  calmness  of  thought  to  which  those  efforts 
re  akin.  I  shall  therefore  intrude  as  briefly 
s  J  can  on  the  patience  of  the  House,  while  I 
lance  at  the  history  of  the  evils  of  which  they 
om plain ;  suggest  the  principles  on  which  I 
link  them  entitled  to  redress ;  and  state  the 
utlines  of  the  remedies  by  which  I  propose  to 
>Iieve  them. 

It  is,  indeed,  time  that  literature  should  ex- 
erience  some  of  the  blessings  of  legislation ; 


for  hitherto,  with  the  exception  of  the  noble 
boon  conferred  on  the  acted  drama  by  the  bill 
of  my  honourable  friend  the  member  for  Lin- 
coln, it  has  received  scarcely  any  thing  but 
evil.  If  we  should  now  simply  repeal  all  thie 
statutes  which  have  been  passed  under  the 
guise  of  encouraging  learning,  and  leave  it  to 
be  protected  only  by  the  principles  of  the  com- 
mon law,  and  the  remedies  which  the  common 
law  could  supply,  I  believe  the  relief  would  be 
welcome.  It  did  not  occur  to  our  ancestors, 
that  the  right  of  deriving  solid  benefits  from 
that  which  springs  solely  from  within  us— the 
right  of  property  in  that  which  the  mind  itself 
creates,  and  which,  so  far  from  exhausting  the 
materials  common  to  all  men,  or  limiting  their 
resources,  enriches  and  expands  them — a  right 
of  property  which,  by  the  happy  peculiarity  of 
its  nature,  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  the  proprie- 
tor in  proportion  as  it  blesses  mankind — ^shonld 
be  exempted  from  the  protection  which  is  ex- 
tended to  the  ancient  appropriation  of  the  so:!, 
and  the  rewards  of  commercial  enterprise.  By 
the  common  law  of  England,  as  solemnly  ex- 
pounded by  a  majority  of  seven  to  four  of  the 
judges  in  the  case  of  **  Donaldson  v.  Beckett,** 
and  as  sustained  by  the  additional  opinion  of 
Lord  Mansfield,  the  author  of  an  original  wor 
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had  roB  sncn  the  sole  right  of  multi plying  co- 
pies, and  a  remedy  by  action,  incident  to  every 
right,  against  any  one  who  should  infringe  iL 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Star  Chamber,  while  it 
restrained  the  freedom  of  the  press,  at  the  same 
time  incidentally  preserved  the  copyright  from 
violation ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  pleas  urged 
for  the  power  of  licensing;  for  Milton,  in  his 
immortal  pleading  for  unlicensed  printing, 
states,  as  one  of  the  glosses  of  his  opponents, 
"  the  just  retaining  by  each  man  of  his  several 
copy,  which  God  forbid  should  be  gainsaid." 
In  the  special  verdict  in  **  Miller  v.  Taylor," 
(1769,)  it  was  found  as  a  fact,  **  that  before  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  it  was  usual  to  purchase 
from  authors  the  perpetual  copyright  of  their 
books,  and  to  assign  the  same  from  hand  to 
hand  for  valuable  considerations,  and  to  make 
them  the  subject  of  family  settlements."  In 
truth,  the  claim  of  the  author  to  perpetual 
copyright  was  never  disputed,  until  literature 
had  received  a  fatal  present  in  the  first  act  of 
parliament  **  For  its  encouragement" — the  8th 
Anne,  c.  19,  passed  in  1709;  in  which  the  mis- 
chief lurked,  unsuspected,  for  many  years  be- 
fore it  was  called  into  action  to  limit  ihe  rights 
it  professed,  and  it  was  probably  intended,  to 
secure.  By  that  act,  the  sole  right  of  printing 
and  reprinting  their  works  was  recognised  in 
authors  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years,  and,  if 
they  should  be  living  at  its  close,  for  another 
period  of  the  same  duration, — and  piracy  was 
made  punishable  during  those  periods  by  the 
forfeiture  of  the  books  illegally  published,  and 
of  a  penny  for  every  sheet  in  the  offender's  cus- 
tody— one-half  to  the  use  of  the  queen's  paa- 
jesty— the  other  halfpenny,  not  to  the  poor  au- 
thor, whose  poverty  the  sum  might  seem  to 
befit,  but  to  the  informer;  and  the  condition  of 
enjoying  these  summary  remedies,  was  the  en- 
try of  the  work  at  Stationers'  Hall.  This  act, 
"  For  the  encouragement  of  learning  "  which, 
like  tH^  priest  in  the  fable,  while  it  vouchsafes 
the  blest  ing  denies  the  farthing,  also  confers  a 
power  o^  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
other  great  functionaries  to  regulate  the  prices 
of  books,  which  was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  re- 
stored on  conference  with  the  Commons,  and 
repealed  in  the  following  reign ;  and  also  con- 
fers on  learning  the  benefit  of  a  forced  contri- 
bution of  nine  copies  of  every  work,  on  the  best 
paper,  for  the  use  of  certain  libraries.  Except 
in  this  last  particular,  the  act  seems  to  have 
remained  a  dead  letter  down  to  the  year  1760, 
no  one,  as  far  as  I  can  trace,  having  thought  it 
worth  while  to  sue  for  its  halfpennies,  and  no 
one  having  suggested  that  its  effect  had  been 
silently  to  restrict  the  common-law  right  of 
authors  to  the  term  during  which  its  remedies 
were  to  operate.  So  far  was  this  construction 
from  being  suspected,  that  in  this  interval  of 
fifty  years  the  Court  of  Chancery  repeatedly  in- 
terfered by  injunction  to  restrain  the  piracy  of 
books  in  which  the  statutable  copyright  had 
long  expired.  This  protection  was  extended  in 
1735  to  "  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,"  the  fii^t 
assignment  of  which  had  been  made  seventy- 
eight  years  before;  in  the  same  year  to  the 
"Miscellanies  of  Pope  and  SwiA;"  in  1736  to 
*  Nelson's  Festivals  and  Fasts;"  in  1739  to 


the  <« Paradise  Lost;"  and  in  175S  to  Ai 
same  poem,  with  a  life  of  the  author,  sod  the 
notes  of  all  preceding  editions.  Some  doabis 
having  at  length  arisen,  the  question  of  tbf 
operation  of  the  statute  was,  in  1760,  laised  by 
a  sort  of  amicable  suit,  ''Tonsonv.  CoHIds," 
respecting  the  **  Spectator,"  in  which  the  Coait 
of  Common  Pleas  inclined  to  the  plaiotiCbtt 
before  giving  judgment  discovmd  that  ibe 
proceeding  was  collusive,  and  refased  lo  pro- 
nounce any  decision.  In  1766  an  action  ¥u 
brought,  «*  Miller  v.  Taylor,"  for  piratiog 
"  Thomson's  Seasons,"  in  the  Court  of  Kiog^s 
Bench,  before  whom  it  was  elaboratriyu^aed, 
and  which,  in  1769,  gave  judgment  in  faroorof 
the  subsisting  copyright ;  Lord  Mansfield,  Kr. 
Justice  Willes,  and  Mr.  Justice  Astoa,  boiding 
that  copyright  was  perpetual  by  the  commoD 
law,  and  not  limited  by  the  statute,  except  as  to 
penalties,  and  Mr.  Justice  Tates  disseotio? 
from  them.  In  1774  the  question  was  broogfat 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  when  elereo  jodgn 
delivered  their  opinions  upon  it—sixofvboai 
thought  the  copyright  limited,  while  fire  held 
it  perpetual ;  and  Lord  Mansfield,  who  would 
have  made  the  numbers  equal,  retainiog  bis 
opinion,  but  expressing  none.  By  this  but 
majority — against  the  strong  opinion  of  (he 
chief  justice  of  England— was  it  decidei  t)ul 
the  statute  of  Anne  has  substituted  a  short teni 
in  copyright  for  an  estate  in  fee,  and  the  rigbts 
of  authors  were  delivered  up  to  the  mere/  of 
succeeding  parliaments ! 

Until  this  decision,  the  copyright  vested  in 
the  universities  had  only  shared  the  proteetioo 
which  it  was  supposed  had  existed  for  all,  ud 
in  fact  their  copyright  was  gone.  But  they  im- 
mediately resorted  to  the  legislature  and  ob- 
tained an  act,  15  George  lU.,  c  63,  «<  For  ena- 
bling the  two  universities  in  England,  the  foor 
universities  of  Scotland,  and  the  several  col- 
leges of  Eton,  Westminster,  and  Wincbesier, 
to  hold  in  perpetuity  the  copyright  io  boob 
given  or  bequeathed  to  them  for  the  adTUC^ 
ment  of  learning  and  the  purposes  of  edao- 
tion ;  and  the  like  privilege  was,  by  41  George 
IIL,  c.  107,  extended  to  Trinity  CoUegc,  Dub- 
lin.  With  the  immunities  thus  conferred  ob 
the  universities,  or  rather  with  this  exemptiop 
from  the  wrong  incidentally  inflicted  on  ifldi- 
vidaals,  I  have  no  intention  to  interfere;  od- 
ther  do  I  seek  to  relieve  literature  from  ibe 
obligation,  recently  lightened  by  the  just  cob* 
sideration  of  parliament,  of  suppljringthe  prin* 
cipal  universities  with  copies  of  all  worb  at 
the  author's  charge.  I  only  seek  to  apply  ^ 
terms  of  the  statute,  which  recites  that  the  pa> 
poses  of  those  who  bequeathed  copyright  to  the 
universities  for  the  advancement  of  leania^ 
would  be  frustrated  unless  the  exclusive  ri^( 
of  printing  and  reprinting  such  books  be  l^ 
cured  in  perpetuity,  to  support  the  claim  of  ia* 
dividuals  to  >ome  extended  interest  in  ^^^ 
own.  I  only  ask  that  some  of  the  benefits  ea- 
joyed  by  the  venerable  nurseries  of  leanaB^ 
and  of  genius  should  attend  the  works  of  ^ 
whose  youth  they  have  inspired  and  fostered 
and  of  those  also  who,  although  f<>^.^°^  J^ 
denied  to  them  that  inestimable  blessiagi  look 
with  reverence  upon  the  great  institatioss  of 
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beir  cooDtry,  and  feel  themselves  in  thatreve- 
ence  not  wholly  strangers  to  the  great  body  of 
ssociations  they  nourish. 

The  next  act,  41  George  III.,  c.  107,  passed 
mmedialely  after  the  Union,  did  little  besides 
ncluding  Ireland  in  the  general  law  of  copy- 
ight;  conferring  on  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
he  privilege  of  English  universities ;  prohi- 
biting the  importation  of  books  from  abroad 
phich  had  been  originally  printed  in  the  United 
Gngdom;  and  increasing  the  penalty  on  pira- 
:ies  from  Id.  to  3d.  per  sheet.  But  in  the  year 
814,  by  the  statute  of  54  George  III.,  c.  156, 
rhich  is  the  principal  subsisting  act  on  the 
ubject  of  literary  copyright,  reciting  "  That  it 
vould  afford  further  encouragement  to  litera- 
ure,  if  the  duration  of  copyright  were  further 
extended,"  enlarges  it  to  the  absolute  term  of 
wenty-eight  years;  and  if  the  author  shall 
urvive  that  time,  secures  it  to  him  for  the  re- 
nainder  of  his  life.  Since  then  the  legislature 
las  extended  its  protection  to  two  classes  of 
composition  which  before  were  left  in  a  condi- 
ion  to  invite  piracy — to  the  actual  drama,  by 
he  measure  of  3  William  lY.,  c.  15,  and  to 
ectures,  by  6  and  6  William  IV.,  c.  66 — and 
las,  by  an  act  of  last  session,  lightened  the  load 
>f  one  of  the  blessings  conferred  by  the  legis- 
ature,  by  reducing  the  copies  which  authors 
ire  privileged  to  render  to  five ;  but  the  term 
>f  twenty-eight  years,  with  the  possible  rever- 
sion beyond  that  time  for  life,  is  all  authors 
lave  yet  obtained  in  return  for  that  inherit- 
ince  of  which  the  statute  of  Anne  incidentally 
ieprived  them. 

This  limitation  of  the  ancient  rights  of  au- 
horship  has  not  been  compensated  by  uni- 
formity in  the  details  of  the  law,  by  simplicity 
n  the  modes  ofproving  the  right  or  of  transfer- 
ring it,  or  by  the  cheapness  or  adequacy  of 
he  remedies.  The  penal  clauses  have  proved 
ivholly  worthless.  Engravings,  etchings,  maps, 
md  charts,  which  are  regulated  by  other  sta- 
;ates,  are  secured  to  the  author  for  twenty- 
sight  years,  but  not,  like  books,  for  the  contin- 
^ejii  term  of  life.  Instead  of  the  registration 
It  Stationers'  Hall,  which  has  been  holden  not 
lecessary  to  the  right  of  action,  the  work  must 
>ear  the  date  and  the  name  of  the  proprietor ; 
)ut  no  provision  is  made  in  either  case  for 
;heap  transfer.  Now,' I  propose  to  render  the 
aw  of  copyright  uniform,  as  to  all  books  and 
ivorks  of  art ;  to  secure  to  the  proprietor  the 
tame  term  in  each  ;  to  give  one  plan  of  regis- 
ration  and  one  mode  of  transfer.  As  the  sta- 
ioner's  company  have  long  enjoyed  the  con- 
rol  over  the  registration  of  books,  I  do  not 
)ropose  to  take  it  from  them,  if  they  are  willing 
o  retain  it  with  the  increased  trouble,  com- 
)ensated  by  the  increased  fees  which  their 
ifficer  will  be  entitled  to  receive.  I  propose 
hat,  before  any  proceeding  can  be  adopted  for 
he  violation  of  copyright,  the  author,  or  his 
assignee,  shall  deposit  a  copy  of  the  work, 
vhether  book  or  engraving,  and  cause  an  en- 
ry  to  be  made  in  the  form  to  be  given  in  the 
ict  of  the  proprietorship  of  the  work,  whether 
ibsolnte  or  limited  ;  and  that  a  copy  of  such 
Htiry,  signed  by  the  officer,  shall  be  admitted 
n  all  courts  as  primd  facie  evidence  of  the  pro- 
perty I  propose  that  any  transfer  should  be 
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registered  in  like  manner  in  a  form  also  to  be 
given  by  the  act ;  that  such  transfer  shall  be 
proved  by  a  similar  copy ;  and  that  in  neither 
case  shall  any  stamp  be  requisite. 

At  present  great  uncertainty  prevails  as  to 
the  original  right  of  property  in  papers  sup- 
plied to  periodical  works  or  written  at  the  in- 
stance of  a  bookseller,  and  as  to  the  right  of 
engraving  from  original  pictures.  However 
desirable  it  may  be  that  these  questions  should 
be  settled,  it  is  impossible  to  interfere  with 
the  existing  relations  of  booksellers  and  au- 
thors, or  of  patrons  of  art  and  artists.  Nei- 
ther, for  the  future,  do  I  propose  to  lay  down 
any  rule  as  to  the  rights  which  shall  originally* 
be  expressed  or  implied  between  the  parties 
themselves ;  but  that  the  right  of  copy  shall  be 
registered  as  to  such  books,  pictures  or  en- 
gravings, only  with  the  consent  of  both  ex- 
pressed in  writing,  and  when  this  is  done  shall 
be  absolute  in  the  party  registered  as  owner. 
At  present,  an  engraver  or  publisher,  who  has 
given  a  large  sum  for  permission  to  engrave  a 
picture,  and  expended  his  money  or  labour  in 
the  plate,  may  be  met  by  unexcepted  com- 
petition, for  which  he  has  no  remedy.  By 
making  the  registration  not  the  condition  of* 
the  right  itself,  but  of  the  remedy  by  action 
or  otherwise,  the  independence  of  contracting 
parties  will  be  preserved,  and  this  evil  avoided 
for  the  future.  A  competent  tribunal  will  still 
be  wanting;  its  establishment  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  my  intention  or  my  power ;  but  I  feel 
that  complete  justice  will  not  be  done  to  Litera- 
ture and  Art  until  a  mode  shall  be  devised  for 
a  cheap  and  summary  vindication  of  their  in- 
juries before  some  parties  better  qualified  to 
determine  it  than  judges  who  have  passed 
their  lives  in  the  laborious  study  of  the  law, 
or  jurors  who  are  surrounded  with  the  cares 
of  business,  and,  except  by  accident,  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  subjects  presented  to  them 
for  decision. 

But  the  main  object  of  the  bill  which  I  con- 
template is — I  will  not  use  those  words  of  ill 
omen,  **  the  further  advancement  of  leaming,''^ 
but — for  additional  justice  to  learning,  by  the 
further  extension  of  time  during  which  av> 
thors  shall  enjoy  the  direct  pecuniary  benefit 
immediately  flowing  from  the  sale  of  their  own 
works. 

Although  I  see  no  reason  why  authors  should 
not  be  restored  ^to  that  inheritance  which,  un- 
der the  name  of  protection  and  encourage* 
ment,  has  been  taken  from  them,  I  feel  thai 
the  subject  has  so  long  been  treated  as  matter 
of  compromise  between  those  who  deny  that 
the  creations  of  the  inventive  faculty,  or  the 
achievements  of  reason,  are  the  subjects  of 
property  at  all,  and  those  who  think  the  pro- 
perty should  last  as  long  as  the  works  which 
contain  truth  and  beauty  live,  that  I  propose 
still  to  treat  it  on  the  principle  of  compromise, 
and  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  fairer  adjustment 
of  the  difference  than  the  last  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment affords.  I  shall  propose — subject  to 
modification  when  the  details  of  the  measure 
shall  be  discussed — that  the  term  of  property 
in  all  works  of  learning,  genius,  and  art,  to  he 
produced  hereafter,  or  in  which  the  statutable 
copyright  now  subsists,  shall  be  extended  tc 
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sixty  years,  to  be  computed  from  the  death  of 
the  author;  which  will  at  least  enable  him, 
while  providing  for  the  instmetion  and  the  de- 
light of  distant  ages,  to  contemplate  that  he 
shall  leare  in  his  works  themselves  some 
legacy  to  those  for  whom  a  Dearer,  if  not  a 
higher  daty,  requires  him  to  provide,  and 
which  shall  make  *'  death  less  terrible."  When 
the  opponents  of  literary  property  speak  of 
glory  as  the  reward  of  genius,  they  make  an 
ungenerous  use  of  the  very  nobleness  of  its 
impulses,  and  show  how  little  they  have  pro- 
fited by  its  high  example.  When  Milton,  in 
poverty  and  in  blindness,  fed  the  flame  of  his 
divine  enthusiasm  by  the  assurance  of  a  du- 
ration coequal  with  his  language,  I  believe 
with  Lord  Camden  that  no  thought  crossed 
him  of  the  wealth  which  might  be  amassed  by 
the  sale  of  bis  poem ;  but  surely  some  shadow 
would  have  been  cast  upon  "  the  clear  dream 
and  solemn  vision  "  of  his  future  glories,  had 
he  foreseen  that,  while  booksellers  were  striv- 
ing to  rival  each  other  in  the  magnificence  of 
their  editions,  or  their  adaptation  to  the  con- 
venience of  various  classes  of  his  admirers, 
his  only  surviving  descendant — ^a  woman — 
should  be  rescued  from  abject  want  only  by 
the  charity  of  Garrick,  who,  at  the  solicitation 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  gave  her  a  benefit  at  the  the- 
atre which  had  appropriated  to  itself  all  that 
could  be  represented  of  Comns.  The  libe- 
rality of  genius  is  surely  ill  urged  as  an  excuse 
for  our  ungrateful  denial  of  its  rights.  The 
late  Mr.  Coleridge  gave  an  example  not  merely 
of  its  liberality,  but  of  its  prof usen ess ;  while 
he  sought  not  even  to  appropriate  to  his  fame 
the  vast  intellectual  treasures  which  he  had 
derived  from  boundless  research,  and  coloured 
by  a  glorious  imagination ;  while  he  scattered 
abroad  the  seeds  of  beauty  and  of  wisdom  to 
take  root  in  congenial  minds,  and  was  content 
to  witness  their  fruits  in  the  productions  of 
those  who  heard  him.  But  ought  we,  there- 
fore, the  less  to  deplore,  now  when  the  music 
of  his  divine  philosophy  is  for  ever  hushed, 
that  the  earlier  portion  of  those  works  on 
which  he  stamped  his  own  impress — all  which 
he  desired  of  the  world  that  it  should  recog- 
nise as  his — is  published  for  the  gain  of  others 
than  hifi  children — that  his  death  is  illustrated 
by  the  forfeiture  of  their  birthright?  What 
justice  is  there  in  this  t  Do  we  reward  our 
heroes  thus  1  Did  we  tell  our  Marlboroughs, 
otir  Nelsons,  our  Wellingtons,  that  glory  was 
their  reward,  that  they  fought  for  posterity, 
and  that  posterity  would  pay  them  1  We  leave 
them  to  no  such  cold  and  uncertain  requital ; 
we  do  not  even  leave  them  merely  to  enjoy 
the  spoils  of  their  victories,  which  we  deny 
to  the  author;  we  concentrate  a  nation's  ho- 
nest feeling  of  gratitude  and  pride  into  the 
form  of  an  endowment,  and  teach  other  ages 
what  we  thought,  and  what  they  ought  to  think, 
of  their  deeds,  by  the  substantial  memorials 
of  our  praise.  Were  our  Shakspeare  and  Mil- 
ton less  the  ornaments  of  their  country,  less 
the  benefactors  of  mankind  1  Would  the  ex- 
ample be  less  inspiring  if  we  permitted  them 
to  enjoy  the  spoils  of  their  peaceful  victories — 
if  we  allowed  to  their  descendants,  not  the  tax 
assessed  by  present  gratitude,  and  charged  on 


the  Future,  but  the  mere  amount  which  thai 
Future  would  be  delighted  to  pay— extending 
as  the  circle  of  their  glory  expands,  and  ren- 
dered only  by  those  who  individually  reap  the 
benefits,  and  are  contented  at  once  to  tujoj 
and  to  reward  its  author? 

But  I  do  not  press  these  considerations  to 
the  full  extent;  the  Past  is  beyond  our  pover, 
and  I  only  ask  for  the  present  a  brief  rever- 
sion in  the  Future.  "Riches  fineless"  cre- 
ated by  the  mighty  dead  are  already  ours.  It 
is  in  truth  the  greatness  of  blessings  which 
the  world  inherits  from  genius  that  dazzles 
the  mind  on  this  question ;  and  the  habit  of 
repaying  its  bounty  by  words,  that  eoofases 
us  and  indisposes  us  to  justice.  It  is  becaase 
the  spoils  of  time  are  freely  and  irrevocably 
ours — because  the  forms  of  antique  beauty 
wear  for  us  the  bloom  of  an  imperishable 
youth — because  the  elder  literature  of  cor 
own  country  is  a  free  mine  of  wealth  to  rhe 
bookseUer  and  of  delight  to  ourselves,  thzt 
we  are  unable  to  understand  the  claim  of 
our  contemporaries  to  a  beneficial  interest  in 
their  works.  Because  genius  by  a  genial  ne- 
cessity communicates  so  much,  we  ctanot 
conceive  it  as  retaining  any  thing  for  its  pos- 
sessor. There  is  a  sense,  indeed,  in  wfaidi 
the  poets  **  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs  of 
truth  and  pure  delight  in  heavenly  lays  f  and 
it  is  because  of  the  greatness  of  this  very 
boon — because  their  thoughts  become  out 
thoughts,  and  their  phrases  unconsciously  en- 
rich our  daily  language — ^because  their  works, 
harmonious  by  the  law  of  their  own  nature, 
suggest  to  us  the  rules  of  composition  bj 
which  their  imitators  should  be  guided— be- 
cause to  them  wc  can  resort,  and  "inoor 
golden  urns  draw  light,"  that  we  cannot  fancy 
them  apart  from  ourselves,  or  admit  that  they 
have  any  property  except  in  our  praise.  And 
our  gratitude  is  shown  not  only  in  learing 
their  descendants  without  portion  in  the  peeo- 
niary  benefits  derived  from  their  works,  but  in 
permitting  their  fame  to  be  frittered  away  in 
abridgments,  and  polluted  by  base  intermix- 
tures, and  denying  to  their  children  even  the 
cold  privilege  of  watching  over  and  protect- 
mg  It ! 

There  is  something^  sir,  peculiarly  nnjost 
in  bounding  the  term  of  an  author's  property 
by  his  natural  life,  if  he  should  survive  so 
short  a  period  as  twenty-eight  years.  It  de- 
nies to  age  and  experience  the  probable  reward 
it  permits  to  youth — to  youth,  sufllcienily  fnH 
of  hope  and  joy,  to  slight  his  promises.  It 
gives  a  bounty  to  haste,  and  informs  the  Iab(»> 
nous  student,  who  would  wear  away  his 
strength  to  complete  some  work  which  ''the 
world  will  not  willingly  let  die,"  that  the  more 
of  his  life  he  devotes  to  its  perfection,  the 
more  limited  shall  be  his  interest  in  its  fruits. 
It  stops  the  progress  of  remuneration  at  the 
moment  it  is  most  needed,  and  when  the  be- 
nignity of  Nature  would  extract  from  her  last 
calamity  a  means  of  support  and  comfort  lo 
survivors.  At  the  season  when  the  authoc^s 
name  is  invested  with  the  solemn  interest  of 
mortality — when  his  eccentricities  or  finiJties 
excite  a  smile  or  a  sneer  no  longer — when  the 
last  seal  is  pet  upon  his  earthly  coovse,  and 
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is  works  assume  their  place  among  the  clas- 
ics  of  his  country,  your  law  declares  that  his 
rorks  shall  become  your  property,  and  you 
e quite  him  by  seizing  the  patrimony  of  his 
hildren.  We  blame  the  errors  and  excesses 
f  genius,  and  we  leave  them^'ustly  leave 
hem — ^for  the  most  part,  to  the  consequences 
if  their  strangely  blended  nature.  But  if  ge- 
lius,  in  assertion  of  its  diviner  alliances,  pro- 
luces  large  returns  when  the  earthly  course 
tf  its  frail  possessor  is  past,  why  is  the  pub- 
ic to  insult  his  descendants  with  their  alms 
Lad  their  pity !  What  right  have  we  to  moral- 
ze  over  the  excesses  of  a  Bums,  and  insult 
lii^  memory  by  charitable  honours,  while  we 
ire  taking  the  benefit  of  his  premature  death, 
n  the  expiration  of  his  copyright  and  the 
raunted  cheapness  of  his  works  ?  Or,  to  ad- 
vert to  a  case  in  which  the  highest  intellec- 
ual  powers  were  associated  with  the  noblest 
Qoral  excellence,  what  right  have  we  to  take 
'.red it  to  ourselves  for  a  paltry  and  ineffectual 
iubscription  to  rescue  Abbotsford  for  the  fa- 
nily  of  its  great  author,  (Abbotsford,  his  ro- 
nance  in  stone  and  mortar,  but  not  more  indi- 
ridually  kig  than  those  hundred  fabrics,  not 
nade  with  hands,  which  he  has  raised,  and 
leopled  for  the  delight  of  mankind,)  while  we 
nsist  on  appropriating  now  the  profits  of  his 
sariier  poems,  and  anticipate  the  time  when, 
n  a  few  years,  his  novels  will  be  ours  without 
enl-charge  to  enjoy — ^and  any  one's  to  copy, 
o  emasculate,  and  to  garble?  This  is  the 
^ase  of  one  whom  kings  and  people  delighted 
o  honour.  But  look  on  another  picture — that 
>f  a  man  of  genius  and  integrity,  who  has  re- 
reived  all  the  insult  and  injury  from  his  con- 
emporaries,  and  obtains  nothing  from  poste- 
ity  but  a  name.  Look  at  Daniel  De  Foe; 
ecollect  him  pilloried,  bankrupt,  wearing 
iway  his  life  to  pay  his  creditors  in  full,  and 
lying  in  the  struggle! — and  his  works  live, 
mitated,  corrupted,  yet  casting  off  the  stains, 
lot  by  protection  of  law,  but  by  their  own 
)are  essence.  Had  every  school-boy,  whose 
r'oung  imagination  has  been  prompted  by  his 
^reat  work,  and  whose  heart  has  learned  to 
hrob  in  the  strange,  yet  familiar,  solitude  he 
created,  given  even  the  halfpenny  of  the  sta- 
nte  of  Anne,  there  would  have  been  no  want 
)f  a  provision  for  his  children,  no  need  of  a 
tubscription  for  a  statue  to  his  memory  I 

The  term  allowed  by  the  existing  law  is 
tnrioQsly  adapted  to  encourage  the  lightest 
vorks,  and  to  leave  the  noblest  unprotected. 
is  little  span  is  ample  for  authors  who  seek 
mly  to  amuse ;  who,  "  to  beguile  the  time,  look 
ike  the  time ;"  who  lend  to  frivolity  or  corrup- 
ion  "lighter  wings  to  fly;"  who  sparkle, 
>laze,  and  expire.  These  may  delight  for  a 
;eason — glisten  as  the  fire-flies  on  the  heaving 
ea  of  public  opinion — the  airy  proofs  of  the 
Dtellectual  activity  of  the  age ;— yet  surely  it 
s  not  just  to  legislate  for  those  alone,  and  deny 
kll  reward  to  that  literature  which  aspires  to 
iodure.  Let  us  suppose  an  author,  of  true 
original  genius,  disgusted  with  the  inane  phra- 
eology  which  had  usurped  the  place  of  poetry, 
ind  devoting  himself  from  youth  to  its  service ; 
lisdaining  the  gauds  which  attract  the  care- 
ess,  and  unskilled  in  the  moving  accidents  of 


fortune— not  seeking  his  triumph  in  the  tenr 
pest  of  the  passions,  but  in  the  serenity  which 
lies  above  them— whose  works  shall  be  scoffed 
at— whose  name  made  a  by-word — ^and  yet 
who  shall  persevere  in  his  high  and  hol^ 
course,  gradually  impressing  thoughtful  minds 
with  the  sense  of  truth  made  visible  in  the 
severest  forms  of  beauty,  until  he  shall  create 
the  taste  by  which  he  shall  be  appreciated— 
influence,  one  aAer  another,  the  master-spirits 
of  his  age — be  felt  pervading  every  part  of  the 
national  literature,  soAening,  raising,  and  en- 
riching it ;  and  when  at  last  he  shall  find  his 
confidence  in  his  own  aspirations  justified, 
and  the  name  which  once  was  the  scorn  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  glory  of  his  age — he  shall  look 
forward  to  the  close  of  his  earthly  career,  as 
the  event  that  shall  consecrate  his  fame  and 
deprive  his  children  of  the  opening  harvest  he 
is  beginning  to  reap.  As  soon  as  his  copy- 
right becomes  valuable,  it  is  gone !  This  is  no 
imaginary  case— I  refer  to  one  who  **  in  this 
setting  part  of  time"  has  opened  a  vein  of  the 
deepest  sentiment  and  thought  before  unknown 
•—who  has  supplied  the  noblest  antidote  to  the 
freezing  effects  of  the  scientific  spirit  of  the 
age — who,  while  he  has  detected  that  poetry 
which  is  the  essence  of  the  greatest  things, 
has  cast  a  glory  around  the  lowliest  \;onditiona 
of  humanity,  and  traced  out  the  subtle  links 
by  which  they  are  connected  with  the  highest 
— of  one  whose  name  will  now  find  an  echo, 
not  only  in  the  heart  of  the  secluded  student, 
but  in  that  oi  the  busiest  of  those  who  are 
fevered  by  political  controversy — of  William 
Wordsworth.  Ought  we  not  to  requite  such 
a  poet,  while  yet  we  may,  for  the  injustice  of 
our  boyhood  1  For  those  works  which  are 
now  insensibly  quoted  by  our  most  popular 
writers,  the  spirit  of  which  now  mingles  with 
our  intellectual  atmosphere,  he  probably  has 
not  received  through  the  long  life  he  has  de- 
voted to  his  art,  until  lately,  as  much  as  the 
same  labour,  with  moderate  talent,  might 
justly  produce  in  a  single  year.  Shall  the 
law,  whose  term  has  been  amply  sufficient  to 
his  scorners,  now  afford  him  no  protection, 
because  he  has  outlasted  their  scoffs — ^because 
his  fame  has  been  fostered  amidst  the  storms, 
and  is  now  the  growth  of  years  1 

There  is  only  one  other  consideration  to 
which  I  will  advert,  as  connected  with  this 
subject — the  expedience  and  justice  of  ac- 
knowledging the  rights  of  foreigners  to  copy- 
right in  this  country,  and  of  claiming  it  from 
them  for  ourselves  in  return.  If  at  this  time 
it  were  clear  that  our  law  afforded  no  protec- 
tion to  foreigners,  first  publishing  in  other 
countries,  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  this  question  for  ourselves,  and 
we  might  feel  bound  to  leave  it  to  negotiation 
to  give  and  to  obtain  reciprocal  benefits.  But 
if  a  recent  decision  on  the  subject  of  musical 
copyright  is  to  be  regarded  as  correct,  the 
principle  of  international  copyright  is  already 
acknowledged  here,  and  there  is  little  for  us  to 
do  in  order  that  we  maybe  enabled  to  claim  its 
recognition  from  foreign  states.  It  has  been 
decided  by  a  judge  conversant  with  the  busi- 
ness and  with  the  elegancies  of  life  to  a  degree 
unusual  with  an  eminent  lawyer — by  one  wh 
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oras  the  most  successful  advocate  of  his  time, 
^et  who  ^as  not  more  remarkable  for  his  skill 
ia  dealing  with  facts  than  for  the  grace  with 
which  he  embellished  them — by  Lord  Abinger 
— that  the  assignee  of  foreign  copyright,  de- 
riving title  from  the  author  -abroad  to  publish 
in  this  country,  and  creating  that  right  within 
a  reasonable  time,  may  claim  the  protection 
of  our  courts  against  any  infringement  of  his 
copy.*  If  this  is  law — and  I  believe  and  trast 
it  is — we  shall  make  no  sacrifice  in  so  declaring 
it,  and  in  setting  an  example  which  France, 
Prussia,  America,  and  Germany,  are  prepared 
to  follow.  Let  us  do  justice  to  our  law  and  to 
ourselves.  At  present,  not  only  is  the  literary 
intercourse  of  countries,  who  should  form  one 
great  family,  degraded  into  a  low  series  of 
mutual  piracies— not  only  are  industry  and 
talent  deprived  of  their  just  reward,  but  our 
literature  is  debased  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
by  the  wretched  medium  through  which  they 
behold  it.  Pilfered,  and  disfigured  in  the  pilfer- 
ing, the  noblest  images  are  broken,  wit  falls 
pointless,  and  verse  is  only  felt  in  fragments 
of  broken  music;— sad  fate  for  an  irritable 
race !  The  great  minds  of  our  time  have  now 
an  audience  to  impress  far  vaster  than  it  en- 
tered into  the  minds  of  their  predecessors  to 
hope  for ;  an  audience  increasing  as  popula- 
tion thickens  in  the  cities  of  America,  and 
spreads  itself  out  through  its  diminishing  wilds, 
who  speak  our  language,  and  who  look  on  our 


old  poets  as  their  own  immortal  ancestry.  Aa4 
if  this  our  literature  shall  be  theirs ;  if  its  dil^ 
fusion  shall  follow  the  eflTorts  of  the  sttmt  heart 
and  sturdy  arm  in  their  triumph  over  the  ok^ 
stacles  of  nature ;  if  the  woods,  stretching  be* 
yond  their  confines,  shall  be  haunted  villi 
visions  of  beauty  which  onr  poets  have 
created ;  let  those  who  thus  are  softeDing  the 
ruggedness  of  young  society  have  some  present 
interest  about  which  afiection  may  gatlttr,  and 
at  least  let  them  be  protected  from  those  vbo 
would  exhibit  them  mangled  or  corrupted  to 
their  transatlantic  disciples.  I  do  not  in  trath 
ask  for  literature  favour;  I  do  not  ask  for  it 
charity ;  I  do  not  even  appeal  to  gratitade  ia 
its  behalf;  but  I  ask  for  it  a  portion,  and  bnta 
portion,  of  that  common  justice  wkidi  the 
coarsest  industry  obtains  for  its  natoral  rewanl, 
and  which  nothing  but  the  very  extent  ol  its 
claims,  and  the  nobleness  of  the  associatioas 
to  which  they  are  akin,  have  prevented  it  from 
receiving  from  our  laws. 

Sir,  I  will  trespass  no  longer  on  the  patieDce 
of  the  house,  for  which  I  am  most  gTatefaI,bBt 
move  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  *"  to 
consolidate  and  amend  the  laws  relatiBg  to 
property  in  the  nature  of  eopjrright  in  books^ 
musical  compositions,  acted  dramas,  pictures, 
and  engravings,  to  provide  remedies  for  the 
violation  thereof,  and  to  extend  the  term  of  ia 
duration." 


The  motion,  seconded  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  supported  by  Sir  Robert 
Harry  Inglis,  was  carried  without  opposition;  and  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  brought  inbySu 
Robert  Harry  Inglis,  Lord  Mahon,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  conjunction  viih 
the  mover     The  bill  which  under  these  auspices  was  introduced,  contained,  according  to  the 
proposition,  clauses  for  the  protection  of  the  arts  of  paintmg  and  engraving,  and  provided  for 
the  recognition  and  security  of  copyright  in  the  works  of  foreign  authors,  on  certain  condi- 
tions.   Its  second  reading  was  carried  without  debate  or  division ;  and  it  stood  for  committal 
when  the  death  of  the  king  precluded  the  further  progress  of  all  measures  except  those  of  or 
gency,  and  in  a  few  weeks  produced  the  dissolution  of  parliament.    On  the  14th  December. 
1838,  the  motion  for  leave  to  introduce  the  bill  was  renewed — with  the  difference  that  it  hac 
been  found  expedient  to  confine  the  measure  to  literature,  and  to  defer  until  a  suitable  oppor 
tunity  the  introduction  of  a  separate  measure  for  consolidating  and  amending  the  laws  affect 
ing  the  arts  of  painting,  engraving,  and  also  that  of  sculpture,  which  had  not  been  included  ii 
the  original  measure.    This  separation  of  the  objects  of  the  bill  received  the  approbation  of 
Lord  Mahon,  who  had  previously  concurred  in  its  necessity,  and  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  sng 
gested  the  expedience  of  appointing  a  select  committee  to  report  on  the  state  of  the  law  rela^ 
ing  to  the  fine  arts,  before  proceeding  to  the  arduous  bat  most  needful  work  of  legislating  for  their 
protection,  and  securing  their  reward.    On  this  occasion,  also,  that  part  of  the  original  mea- 
sure which  related  to  intematiofial  copyright  was,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson,  re- 
signed into  the  hands  of  ministers,  under  whose  auspices  a  bill  has  since  passed,  enabling 
them  to  negotiate  on  this  important  subject  with  foreign  powers.    AAer  expressions  of  af^ 
proval  from  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer  and  Mr.  D'Israeh',  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bilL 
The  circumstances  and  character  of  the  opposition  which  had,  in  the  interval,  been  raised 
against  it,  sufficiently  appear  from  the  following  speech  on  the  motion  that  it  be  read  a  second 
time. 

•  lyximaina  and  another  «.  Bossey,  1  Yoange  and  CoMyer*a  Report!,  S88. 

Tliia  e«M  hM  been  tioee  oTemiled  by  that  of  Chappell  v.  Pnrdav,  in  which  the  Conrt  of  Exeheoaer 
iun  •  fereSgaer  has  so  oopyrlght  in  a  work  first  publiihed  abioad. 
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PEECH  ON  THE  MOTION  FOR  THE  SECOND  READING  OF  THE 
BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  UW  OF  COPYRIGHT, 

Dbuverbo  19  THB  HousE  OF  CoMxows,  Weokesday,  Afsil  25,  1838. 


Mb.  Spsaksb, — When  I  had  the  honoar  last 
;ar  to  move  the  second  reading  of  a  bill 
ssentially  similar  to  the  present,  I  foand  it 
nnecessary  to  trouble  the  house  with  a  single 
smark;  for  scarcely  a  trace  then  appeared 
r  the  opposition  which  has  since  gathered 
round  it.  I  do  not,  however,  regret  that  the 
leasnre  was  not  carried  through  the  legisla* 
ire  by  the  current  of  feeling  which  then  pre- 
ailed  in  its  favour,  but  that  opportunity  has 
3en  afibrded  for  the  full  discussion  of  the 
laims  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  of  the  con- 
;quences  to  individuals  and  to  the  public  that 
I  ay  be  expected  from  its  operation.  Believing, 
s  I  do,  that  the  interests  of  those  who,  by 
itellectual  power,  laboriously  and  virtuously 
certed,  contribute  to  the  delight  and  instruc- 
on  of  mankind— of  those  engaged  in  the  me- 
banical  processes  by  which  those  labours  are 
lade  effectual — and  of  the  people  who  at  once 
njoy  and  reward  them,  are  essentially  one; 
elievlng  that  it  is  impossible  at  the  same  time 

I  enhance  the  reward  of  authors,  and  to  injure 
lose  who  derive  their  means  of  subsistence 
om  them— and  desiring  only  that  this  bill 
tiall  succeed  if  it  shall  be  found,  on  the  fullest 
LscQSsion,  that  it  will  serve  the  cause  of 
iteliect  in  its  noblest  and  most  expanded 
;nse;  I  rejoice  that  all  classes  who  are 
iterested  in  reality  or  in  belief  in  the  proposed 
iiange  have  had  the  means  of  presenting  their 
atements  and  their  reasonings  to  the  con- 
ideration  of  Parliament,  and  of  urging  them 
ith  all  the  zeal  which  an  apprehension  of 
ecuniary  loss  can  inspire.  I  do  not,  indeed, 
Lsgnise  that  the  main  and  direct  object  of  the 
ill  is  to  insure  to  authors  of  the  highest  and 
lost  enduring  merit  a  larger  share  in  the 
-nits  of  their  own  industry  and  genius  than 

II  r  law  now  accords  to  them ;  and  whatever 
ite  may  attend  .the  endeavour,  I  feel  with 
Uisfaction  that  it  is  the  first  which  has  been 
lade  substantially  for  the  benefit  of  authors, 
id  sustained  by  no  interest  except  that  which 
ie  appeal  on  their  behalf  to  the  gratitude  of 
Lose  whose  minds  they  have  enriched,  and 
hose  lives  they  have  gladdened,  has  enkindled, 
he  statutes  of  Anne  and  of  George  III.,  espe- 
ially  the  last,  were  measures  suggested  and 
laintained  by  publishers;  and  it  must  be con- 
>ling  to  the  silent  toilers  after  fame,  who  in 
lis  country  have  no  ascertained  rank,  no  civil 
istinctioH,  in  their  hours  of  weariness  and 
nxiety  to  feel  that  their  claim  to  consideration 
as  been  cheerfully  recognised  by  Parliament, 
ad  that  their  cause,  however  feebly  presented, 
as  been  regarded  with  respect  and  with  sym- 
athy. 

In  order  that  I  may  trespass  as  briefly  as  I 
an  on  the  indulgence  with  which  this  subject 
as  been  treated,  I  will  attempt  to  narrow  the 


controversy  of  lo-night  by  stating  at  once  what 
I  regard  to  be  the  principle  of  this  bill,  and  call 
on  honourable  members  now  to  affirm— and 
what  I  regard  as  matters  of  mere  detail,  which 
it  is  unnecessary  at  this  moment  to  consider. 
That  principle  is,  that  the  present  term  of 
copyright  is  much  too  short  for  the  attainment 
of  that  justice  which  society  owes  to  authors, 
especially  to  those  (few  though  they  be)  whose 
reputation  is  of  slow  growth  and  of  enduring 
character.  Whether  that  term  shall  be  ex- 
tended from  its  present  length  to  sixty  vears, 
or  to  some  intermediate  period— whetner  it 
shall  commence  at  the  death  of  the  author  or 
at  the  date  of  first  publication — in  what  man- 
ner it  shall  be  reckoned  in  the  cases  of  works 
given  to  the  world  in  portions — are  questions 
of  detail  on  which  I  do  not  think  the  house  are 
to-night  required  to  decide.  On  the  one  hand, 
I  do  not  ask  honourable  members  to  vote  for 
the  second  reading  of  this  bill  merely  because 
they  think  there  are  some  uncertainties  in  the 
law  of  copyright  which  it  is  desirable  to 
remove,  or  some  minor  defects  which  they  are 
prepared  to  remedy.  On  the  other  hand,  I  en« 
treat  them  not  to  reject  it  on  account  of  any 
objections  to  its  mere  details ;  but  as  they  may 
think  the  legalized  property  of  authors  ^affi- 
ciently  prolonged  and  secared,  or  requiring  a 
substantial  extension,  to  oppose  or  to  support  iL 
In  maintaining  the  claim  of  authors  to  this 
extension,  I  will  not  intrude  on  the  time  of  the 
house  with  any  discussion  on  the  question  of 
law — whether  perpetual  copyright  had  exist- 
ence by  our  common  law;  or  of  the  philo- 
sophical question,  whether  the  claim  to  this 
extent  is  founded  in  natural  justice.  On  the 
first  point,  it  Is  sufficient  for  me  to  repeat, 
what  cannot  be  contradicted,  that  the  existence 
of  the  legal  right  was  recognised  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  judges,  with  Lord  Mansfield  at 
their  head,  after  solemn  and  repeated  argu 
ment;  and  that  six  to  five  of  the  judges  only 
determined  that  the  stringent  words  **and  no 
longef^^  in  the  statute  of  Anne  had  taken  that 
right  away.  And  even  this  I  do  not  call  in  aid 
so  much  by  way  of  legal  authority,  as  evidence 
of  the  feeling  of  those  men  (mighty,  though 
few,^  to  whom  our  infant  literature  was  con- 
fided by  Prov'dence,  and  of  those  who  were  in 
early  time  able  to  estimate  the  labour  which 
we  inherit.  On  the  second  point  I  will  say 
nothing;  unable,  indeed,  to  understand  why 
that  which  springs  wholly  from  within,  and 
contracts  no  other  right  by  its  usurpation,  is 
to  be  regarded  as  baseless,  because,  by  the 
condition  of  its  very  enjoyment,  it  not  only 
enlarges  the  source  of  happiness  to  readersi 
but  becomes  the  means  of  mechanical  employ 
ment  to  printers,  and  of  speculation  to  pub 
Ushers.    I  am  content  to  adopt  the  interme> 
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diate  course,  and  :o  argue  the  question,  whe- 
ther a  fair  medium  between  two  extremes  has 
been  chosen.  What  is  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
the  line  now  drawn,  except  that  it  exists  and 
bears  an  antiquity  commencing  in  18141  Is 
there  any  magic  in  the  term  of  twenty-eight 
years  1  Is  there  any  conceivable  principle  of 
justice  which  bounds  the  right,  if  the  author 
survives  that  term^  by  the  limit  of  his  natural 
lifel  As  far  as  expediency  shall  prevail—: 
as  far  as  the  welfare  of  those  for  whom  it  is 
the  duty  and  the  wish  of  the  dying  author  to 
provide,  may  be  regarded  by  Parliament;  the 
period  of  his  death  is  precisely  that  when  they 
will  most  need  the  worldly  comforts  which  the 
property  in  his  works  would  confer.  And,  as 
far  as  an'^Iogy  may  govern,  the  very  attribute 
which  induces  us  to  regard  with  pride  the 
works  of  intellect  is,  that  they  survive  the 
mortal  course  of  those  who  framed  them — that 
they  are  akin  to  what  is  deathless.  Why 
should  that  quality  render  them  profitless  to 
those  in  whose  affectionate  remembrance  their 
author  still  lives,  while  they  attest  a  nobler 
immortality  1  Indeed,  among  the  opponents 
of  this  measure,  it  is  ground  of  cavil  that  it  is 
proposed  to  take  the  death  of  the  author  as  a 
starting  point  for  the  period  which  it  adds  to 
the  present  term.  It  is  urged  as  absurd  that 
even  the  extent  of  this  distant  period  should 
be  affected  by  the  accident  of  death ;  and  yet 
those  who  thus  argue  are  content  to  support 
the  system  which  makes  that  accident  the  final 
boundary  at  which  the  living  efficacy  of 
authorship,  for  the  advantage  of  its  professors, 
ceases. 

I  perfectly  agree  with  the  publishers  in  the 
evidence  given  in  1918,  and  the  statements 
which  have  been  repeated  more  recently — ^that 
the  extension  of  time  will  be  a  benefit  only  in 
one  case  in  five  hundred  of  works  now  issuing 
from  the  press;  and  I  agree  with  them  that 
we  are  legislating  for  that  five  hundredth  case. 
Why  not  ?  It  is  the  great  prize  which,  out  of 
ihe  five  hundred  risks,  genius  and  goodness 
win.  It  is  the  benefit  that  can  only  be  achieved 
by  that  which  has  stood  the  test  of  time— of 
that  which  is  essentially  true  and  pure — of  that 
which  has  survived  spleen,  criticism,  envy, 
and  the  changing  fashions  of  the  world.  Grant- 
ed that  only  one  author  in  five  hundred  attains 
this  end ;  does  it  not  invite  many  to  attempt  it, 
and  impress  on  literature  itself  a  visible  mark 
of  permanence  and  of  dignity?  The  writers 
who  attain  it  must  belong  to  one  of  two  classes. 
The  first  class  consists  of  authors  who  have 
laboured  to  create  the  taste  which  should  ap- 
preciate and  reward  them,  and  only  attain  that 
reputation  which  brings  with  it  a  pecuniary 
recompense  when  the  term  for  which  that  re- 
ward is  secured  to  them  wanes.  Is  it  unjust 
in  this  case,  which  is  that  of  Wordsworth,  now 
in  the  evening  of  life,  and  in  the  dawn  of  his 
fame,  to  allow  the  author  to  share  in  the  re- 
muneration that  society  tardily  awards  him  1 
The  other  classes  includes  those  who,  like  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  have  combined  the  art  of  minis* 
teriug  to  immediate  delight  with  that  of  out- 
lasting successive  races  of  imitators  and  ap- 
parent rivals ;  who  do  receive  a  large  actual 
amount  of  recompense,  but  whose  accumulat- 1 


ing  compensation  is  stopped  when  u 
should  increase.  Now,  surely,  as  to  tbeo,  the 
question  is  not  what  remuneraCioa  is  infficieni 
in  the  judgment  of  the  legislature  to  repay  tot 
certain  benefactions  to  society,  bnt  whether, 
having  won  the  splendid  reward,  our  laws  shall 
permit  the  winner  to  enjoy  it  ?  We  could  not 
decide  the  abstract  qnestion  between  geoios 
and  money,  because  there  exist  no  commoa 
properties  by  which  they  can  be  tested,  if  we 
were  dispensing  an  arbitrary  reward;  bat  the 
question  how  much  the  author  ought  to  receive 
is  easily  answered — so  much  as  his  readers 
are  delighted  to  pay  kirn.  When  we  say  that 
he  has  obtained  immense  wealth  by  Iris  writ- 
ings, what  do  we  assert,  bat  that  he  has  multi- 
plied the  sources  of  enjoyment  to  eoimtless 
readers,  and  lightened  thousands  of  else  sad, 
or  weary,  or  dissolute  hours  ?  The  two  pro- 
positions are  identical;  the  proof  of  the  one 
at  once  establishing  the  other.  Why,  theo, 
should  we  grudge  it,  any  more  than  we  woald 
reckon  against  the  soldier,  not  the  pension  or 
the  grant,  but  the  very  prize-money  which 
attests  the  splendour  of  his  victories,  aind  in  the 
amount  of  his  gains  proves  the  extent  of  oars? 
Complaints  have  been  made  by  one  in  the 
foremost  rank  in  the  opposition  to  this  bill  the 
pioneer  of  the  noble  army  of  publishers,  book- 
sellers, printers,  and  bookbinders,  who  are  ar- 
rayed against  it  * — ^that  in  selecting  the  ease 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  an  instance  in  which  the 
extension  of  copyright  would  be  just,!  had 
been  singularly  unfortunate,  because  that 
great  writer  received,  during  the  period  of  sob- 
sisting  copyright,  an  unprecedented  rere&ae 
from  the  immediate  sale  of  his  works.  But, 
sir,  the  question  is  not  one  of  reward— it  is 

*  lliia  allusion  h«B  been  nngalariy  taiacoastirti  br 
the  gentleman  to  whom  it  ap]iUe»— Mr.  Tes,  vAo  disoi 
notices  it  in  his  letter  "To  the  Editot  of  the  7taMs.*«t 
20th  Feb.,1939 :  '^he  learned  seijeant  calls  me  a  fkf^ite 
of  Uteratttny  heeanse  I  open  my  shop  for  Ihe  sale  of  boakf. 
and  not  for  the  encooragement  or  anthocs;  but  vbstu 
the  object  of  my  costomers  who  bny  the  Ixioks?  N«t 
one  in  a  thousand  would  allege  that  he  bought  a  book  iar 
the  enooaragement  of  the  author;  they  coiaetoprocsre 
the  means  oraroasement,  infonnatioii,  or  instracGoa.  T%f 
learned  seijeant — a  liberal — a  friend  to  Uteratart,  a  pT> 
moter  of  education — persists  in  bringing  forvaid  so  c 
postfaeto  law,  to  eoanteract  the  udTsntages  of  edoeasm. 
to  check  the  diffusion  of  literatuie,  and  to  abnd^e  vt* 
innocent  entertainment  of  the  public,  by  cnhaactnf  t^e 
price  of  book  s.  I  glory  in  the  otfietence  of  oar  postioa  ' 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  comparison  of  the  text  and  tk^ 
comment,  that  Mr.  Tegg  is  mistaken  in  snpposiag  I  bed 
called  him  "  a  pidbeer  of  literature."  I  only  called  bm 
the  pioneer  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill ; — and  that  he  a 
equally  mistaken  in  sapposing  that  I  cotaplaised  tbst  brt 
opens  his  shop  for  the  sale  of  books,  and  aoc  for  tiie  e > 
couragement  of  authors.  I  ask  for  no  eneouragerarat « 
authors,  but  that  which  arises  from  the  par^asecfbooici 
by  those  who  seek  in  them  "the  means  <Mr  amascmert. 
information  and  instmctkunj''— who  Tolaniarily  <ai 
themselves  for  their  own  benefit :— «nd  I  venture  *? 
think  that,  bk  the  gains  of  the  publisher  are  jastu  eJer- 
tually  added  to  the  pciee  of  a  t>ook  as  those  of  its  aoibor. 
it  would  be  as  beneficial  to  the  public  if  the  author  td  » 
book  shared  in  the  profit  with  the  bookseller,  evrn  si^n 
the  period  to  which  the  law  now  confines  h>s  iamcfi 
in  his  own  work,  and  when  Mr.  Te^a  goad  office  J 
**  opening  his  shop  for  its  sale"  sometimes  eaaicaenrt^ 
So  far  from  regarding  Mr.  Tegg  as  the  **  pioneer  of  Br?- 
ratnre,"  I  have  always  contemplated  hun  in  the  rtvj 
opposite  position,— -as  a  follower  of  tho  lnaTti^  whov 
the  law  allows  to  collect  the  spoils  which  it  desif* 
to  the  soldier  who  has  fought  for  them.  He  has  sbsa- 
dant  reason,  no  doubt,  "  to  glory  in  the  diflereacs  of  his 
position"  and  mine ;  but  he  quite  mistakes  his  own.  if  be 
think  he  has  any  relation  to  literature,  except  as  the 
deoositorv  of  its  winnines. 
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Me  of  justice.  How  would  this  gentleman 
pprove  of  the  application  of  a  similar  rule  to 
ois  own  honest  gainst  From  small  beginnings 
tnis  very  publisher  has»  in  the  fair  and  honour- 
able course  of  trade,  I  doubt  not,  acquired  a 
splendid  fortune,  amassed  by  the  sale  of  works, 
the  property  of  the  public-— of  works,  whose 
authors  have  gone  to  their  repose,  froqi  the 
fevers,  the  disappointments,  and  the  jealousies 
which  await  a  life  of  literary  toil.  Who  grudges 
it  to  him  1  Who  doubts  his  title  to  retain  it  1 
And  yet  this  gentleman's  fortune  is  all,  every 
farthing  of  it,  so  much  taken  from  the  public, 
in  the  sense  of  the  publisher's  argument;  it  is 
all  profit  on  books  bought  by  that  public,  the 
accumulation  of  pence,  which,  if  he  had  sold 
his  books  without  profit,  would  have  remained 
in  the  pockets  of  the  buyers.  On  what  princi- 
ple is  Mr.  Tegg  to  retain  what  is  denied  to  Sir 
Walter  t  Is  it  the  claim  of  superior  merit  ? 
[s  it  greater  toil  1  Is  it  larger  public  service  1 
His  course,  I  doubt  not,  has  been  that  of  an 
honest  laborious  tradesman ;  but  what  have 
been  its  anxieties,  compared  to  the  stupendous 
labour,  the  sharp  agonies  of  him,  whose  deadly 
alliance  with  those  very  trades  whose  mem- 
bers oppose  me  now,  and  whose  noble  resolu- 
tion to  combine  the  severest  integrity  with  the 
loftiest  genius,  brought  him  to  a  premature 
^ave — a  grave  which,  by  the  operation  of  the 
law,  extends  its  chillness  even  to  the  result  of 
:ho$e  labours,  and  despoils  them  of  the  living 
•fficacy  to  assist  those  whom  he  has  left  to 
mourn  him !  Let  any  man  contemplate  that 
iieroic  struggle  of  which  the  affecting  record 
^as  just  been  completed ;  and  turn  from  the 
>ad  spectacle  of  one  who  had  once  rejoiced  in 
:he  rapid  creation  of  a  thousand  characters 
flowing  from  his  brain,  and  stamped  with  in- 
iividuality  for  ever,  straining  the  fibres  of  the 
mind  till  the  exercise  which  had  been  delight 
t>ecame  torture — ^girding  himself  to  the  mighty 
(ask  of  achieving  his  deliverance  from  the  load 
vhich  pressed  upon  him,  and  with  brave  en- 
lea  vour,  but  relaxing  strength,  returning  to  the 
:oil  till  his  faculties  give  way,  the  pen  falls 
Tom  his  hand  on  the  unmarked  paper,  and  the 
iilent  tears  of  half-conscious  imbecility  fall 
ipon  it — to  some  prosperous  bookseller  in  his 
^ountry  house,  calculating  the  approach  of  the 
ime  (too  swii^ly  accelerated)  when  he  should 
>e  able  to  publish  for  his  own  gain  those  works 
atal  to  life, — and  then  tell  me,  if  we  are  to  ap- 
lortion  the  reward  to  the  effort,  where  is  the 
justice  of  the  bookseller's  claim  t  Had  8ir 
hValter  Scott  been  able  to  see,  in  the  distance, 
in  extension  of  his  own  right  in  his  own  pro- 
loctions,  his  estate  and  his  heart  had  been  set 
ree,  and  the  publishers  and  printers,  who  are 
>ur  opponents  now,  would  have  been  grateful 
o  him  for  a  continuation  of  labour  and  re- 
(rards  which  would  have  impelled  and  aug- 
Qcnied  their  own. 

These  two  classes  comprise,  of  necessity, 
ill  the  instances  in  which  the  proposed  change 
irould  operate  at  all ;  the  first,  that  of  those 
rhose  copyright  only  becomes  valuable  just 
«  it  is  about  to  expire ;  the  last,  that  of  whose 
rorks  which,  at  once  popular  and  lasting, 
>are  probably,  in  the  season  of  their  first  snc- 
esA.  enriched  the  publisher  far  more  than  the 


author.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  it  is  desira- 
ble to  extend  the  benefit  to  both  classes,  if  it 
can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  pablic,  or  to 
subsisting  individual  interests.  The  suggested 
injury  to  the  public  is,  that  the  price  of  books 
would  be  greatly  enhanced ;  and  on  this  as- 
sumption the  printers  and  bookbinders  have 
been  induced  to  sustain  the  publishers  in  re- 
sisting a  change  which  is  represented  as  tend- 
ing to  paralyze  speculation — to  cause  fewer 
books  to  be  written,  printed,*  bound,  and  bought 
—to  deprive  the  honest  workmen  of  their  sub- 
sistence, and  the  people  of  the  opportunity  of 
enjoying  the  productions  of  genius.  Even  if 
such  consequences  are  to  be  dreaded,  and  jus- 
tice requires  the  sacrifice,  it  ought  to  be  made. 
The  community  have  no  right  to  be  enriched 
at  the  expense  of  individuals,  nor  is  the  Li- 
berty of  the  Press  (magic  words,  which  I  have 
heard  strangely  blended  in  the  din  of  this  con- 
troversy) the  liberty  to  smuggle  and  to  steal. 
Still,  if  to  these  respectable  petitioners,  men 
often  of  intelligence  and  refinement  beyond 
their  sphere,  which  they  have  acquired  from 
their  mechanical  association  with  literature, 
I  could  think  the  measure  fraught  with  such 
mischiefs,  I  should  regard  it  with  distrust 
and  alarm.  But  never,  surely,  were  the  ap- 
prehensions of  intelligent  men  so  utterly 
baseless.  In  the  first  place,  I  believe  that  the 
existence  of  the  copyright,  even  in  that  five- 
hundredth  case,  would  not  enhance  the  price 
of  the  fortunate  work;  for  the  author  or  the 
bookseller,  who  enjoys  the  monopoly,  as  it  is 
called,  is  enabled  to  supply  the  article  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate  when  a  single  press  is  re- 
quired to  print  all  the  copies  offered  for  sale, 
instead  of  the  presses  and  establishments  of 
competing  publishers ;  and  I  believe  a  com- 
parison between  the  editions  of  standard  works 
in  which  there  is  copyright,  with  those  In 
which  there  is  none,  would  confirm  the  truth 
of  the  inference.*  To  cite,  as  an  instance  to 
the  contrary,  <*  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Re- 
bellion," is  to  confess  that  a  fair  test  would 
disprove  the  objection ;  for  what  analogy  is 
there  between  the  motives  and  the  acts  of  a 
great  body,  having  no  personal  stimulus  or 
interest,  except  to  retain  what  is  an  ornament 
to  their  own  power,  and  those  of  a  number  of 
individual  proprietors!  But,  after  all,  it  is 
only  in  this  five-hundredth  case — the  one  rare 
prize  in  this  huge  lottery — that  even  this  effect 
IS  to  be  dreaded.  Now,  this  Affect  is  the  pos- 
sible enhancing  the  price  of  ;u«  nve-hundredth 
or  five-thousandth  book,  and  this  is  actually 
supposed  <*  to  be  a  heavy  blow  and  great  dis- 
couragement to  literature,"  enough  to  paralyze 
the  energies  of  publishers,  and  to  make  Pater- 
noster-row a  desert  I  Let  it  only  be  announced, 
say  our  opponents,  that  an  author,  whose  works 
may  outlast  twenty-eight  years,  shall  bequeath 
to  his  children  the  right  which  he  enjoyed,  that 

*  llie  case  of  Uie  Scripturea  ■eenu  decisive  on  this 

Eoint, — on  which  the  cnUre  argument  against  the  bill 
inges.  In  the  First  of  Books  there  is  perpetual  copy- 
right  I  and  does  any  one  believe  it  would  be  cheaper 
than  \\  is  if  it  were  the  subject  of  competition?  Tlie  truth 
is,  that  the  only  way  in  which  the  printer  eouU  suffer  by 
the  extension  of  copyright  is  by  a  process  which  would 
make  books  cheaper; — the  employment  of  one  press,  ia 
stead  of  many,  to  produce  the  same  number  of  copies. 
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possibljr  some  sixpence  a  volume  may  be  added 
to  its  price  in  such  an  event,  and  all  the  ma* 
chinery  of  printing  and  publication  will  come 
to  a  pause  I  Why,  sir,  the  same  apprehension 
was  entertained  in  1813,  when  the  publishers 
sought  to  obtain  the  extension  of  copyright  for 
their  own  advantage  to  twenty-eight  years. 
The  printers  then  dreaded  the  effect  of  the 
prolonged  monopoly:  they  petitioned  against 
the  bill,  and  they  succeeded  in  delaying  it  for 
a  session.  And  sutely  they  had  then  far  greater 
plausibility  in  their  terrors ;  for  in  proportion 
as  the  period  at  which  the  contemplated  exten- 
sion begins  is  distant,  its  effects  must  be  in- 
distinct and  feeble.  Fewer  books,  of  course, 
will  survive  twenty-eight  years  than  fourteen ; 
the  act  of  1814  operated  on  the  greater  number 
if  at  all ;  and  has  experience  justified  the  fears 
which  the  publishers  then  laughed  to  scorn  ? 
Has  the  number  of  books  diminished  since 
then  1  Has  the  price  of  books  been  enhanced  1 
Has  the  demand  for  the  labour  of  printers  or 
bookbinders  slackened!  Have  the  profits  of 
the  bookseller  failed  1  I  need  no  committee 
of  inquiry  to  answer  these  questions,  and  they 
are  really  decisive  of  the  issue.  We  all  know 
that  books  have  multiplied ;  that  the  quartos, 
in  which  the  works  of  high  pretension  were 
first  enshrined,  have  vanished;  and,  while 
the  prices  paid  for  copyrights  have  been  far 
higher  than  in  any  former  time,  the  proprietors 
of  these  copyrights  have  found  it  more  profit- 
able to  publish  in  a  cheap  than  in  a  costly 
form.  Will  authors,  or  the  children  of  authors, 
be  more  obstinate— less  able  to  appreciate  and 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  age — more  appre- 
hensive of  too  large  a  circulation — when  both 
will  be  impelled  by  other  motives  than  those 
of  interest  to  seek  the  largest  sale ;  the  first  by 
the  impulse  of  blameless  vanity  or  love  of  fame ; 
the  last  by  the  affection  and  the  pride  with 
which  they  must  regard  the  living  thoughts 
of  a  parent  taken  from  this  world,  finding  their 
way  through  every  variety  of  life,  and  cherished 
by  unnumbered  minds,  which  will  bless  that 
parent's  memory? 

If,  sir,  I  were  called  to  state  in  a  sentence  the 
most  powerful  argument  against  the  objection 
raised  to  the  extension  of  copyright  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  I  would  answer,— ^  The  op- 
position of  the  publishers."  If  they  have  ground 
to  complain  of  loss,  the  public  can  have  none. 
The  objection  supposes  that  the  works  would 
be  sold  at  something  more  than  the  price  of  the 
materials,  the  workmanship,  and  a  fair  profit 
on  the  outlay,  if  the  copyright  be  continued  to 
the  author;  and,  of  course,  also  supposes  that 
works  of  which  the  copyrights  have  expired 
are  sold  without  profit  beyond  those  charges— 
that,  in  fact,  the  author's  superadded  gain  will 
be  the  measure  of  the  public  loss.  Where, 
then,  does  the  publisher  intervene  1  Is  the 
truth  this — that  the  usage  of  the  publishing 
trade  at  this  moment  indefinitely  prolongs  the 
monopoly  by  a  mutual  understanding  of  its 
members,  and  that  besides  the  term  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  which  the  publisher  has  bought 
and  paid  for,  he  has  something  more  1  Is  it  a 
conventional  copyright  that  is  in  danger  t  Is 
the  real  question  whether  the  author  shall  here- 
aher  have  the  full  term  to  dispose  of,  or  shall  sell 


a  smaller  term,  and  really  assign  a  greater* 
Now,  either  the  publishers  have  no  interest  in 
the  main  question,  or  this  is  that  interesL   If 
this  is  that  interest,  how  will  the  public  km 
by  paying  their  extra  sixpence  to  the  anlbor 
who  created  the  work,  instead  of  the  genikinaB 
who  prints  his  name  at  the  foot  of  the  title- 
page,  and  who  will  still  take  his  S5  per  cent 
on  the  copies  he  may  sell  ?    This  argument 
applies,  and,  I  apprehend,  conclusirely,  to  the 
main  question— the  justice  and  expediency  of 
extending  the  term.    I  am  aware  that  Hieie  is 
another  ground  of  complaint  more  plausible, 
which  does  not  apply  to  the  main  question,  bot 
to  what  is  called  the  retrospective  claose— a 
complaint,  that  in  cases  where  the  extended 
term  will  revert  to  the  family  of  the  author, 
instead  of  excluding,  by  virtue  of  an  implied 
compact,  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  they,  like  aU 
the  rest  of  the  world,  will  be  excluded ;  tfiat  they 
had  a  right  to  calculate  on  this  liberty  in  com- 
mon wiHk  others  when  they  made  this  bargain; 
and  that,  therefore,  it  is  a  violation  of  faith  to 
deprive  them  of  their  share  of  the  conmoo 
benefit.    That  there  is  any  violation  of  fuA  I 
utterly  deny — ^they  still  have  all  they  have  paid 
for;  and  when,  indeed,  they  assert  (which 
they  do  when  they  argue  that  the  measure  will 
confer  no  benefit  on  authors)  they  would  not 
give  an  author  any  more  for  a  cop3rfigfat  of 
sixty  than  of  twenty-eight  years,  they  them- 
selves refute  the  charge  of  breach  of  ftith,  bj 
showing  that  they  do  not  reckon  such  distaat 
contingencies  in  the  price  which  they  pay.  If 
any  inconvenience  should  arise,  I  should  r^ 
joice  to  consider  how  it  can  be  obviated;  and 
with   that  view  I  introduced  those  clauses 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  much  eensuie, 
empowering  the  assignee  to  dispose  of  all 
copies  on  hand  at  the  close  of  his  tenn,  aod 
allowing  the  proprietors  of  stereotype  plaiet 
still  to  use  them.    Bot  supposing  some  incon- 
venience to  attend  this  act  of  justice  to  au- 
thors, which  I  should  greatly  regret,  still  are 
the  publishers  entirely  without  consolation  I 
In  the  first  place,  they  would,  as  the  bill  nov 
stands,  gain  all  the  benefit  of  the  extension  of 
fature  copyrights,  hereafter  sold  absolutely  to 
them  by  the  author,  and,  according  to  their  own 
statement,  without  any  advance  of  price.    If 
this  benefit  is  small — is  contingent — ^is  nothing 
in  600  cases  to  one,  so  is  the  loss  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  right  will  result  to  the  au- 
thor.   But  it  should  farther  be  recollected  that 
every  year,  as  copyrights  expire,  adds  to  the 
store  from  which  they  may  take  freely.  In  the 
infancy  of  literature  a  publisher's  stock  is 
scanty  unless  he  pays  for  original  composition; 
but  as  one  generation  after  another  passes 
away,  histories,  novels,  poems — all  of  undying 
interest  and  certain  sale— fall  in ;  and  each 
generation  of  booksellers  becomes  enriched 
by  the  spoils  of  time,  to  which  he  has  contri- 
buted nothing.    If,  then,  in  a  measure  which 
restores  to  the  author  what  the  bookseller  has 
conventionally  received,  some  inconvenience 
beyond  the  just  loss  of  what  he  was  never  en- 
titled to  obtain  be  incurred,  is  not  the  balance 
greatly  in  his  favour  1    And  can  it  be  doubled 
that,  in  any  cas&  where  the  properties  of  the 
publisher  and  of  the  author's  represenlatiTes 
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■re  impexfect  apart,  either  from  additions  to 
the  origioaly  or  from  the  succession  of  several 
irorks  falling  in  at  different  times,  their  com- 
cnon  interest  would  unite  themi 

One  of  the  arguments  used,  whether  on  be- 
half of  the  trade  or  the  public  I  scarcely  know, 
against  the  extension  of  the  term,  is  derived 
from  a  supposed  analogy  between  the  works 
of  an  author  and  the  discoveries  of  an  inventor, 
whence  it  is  inferred  that  the  term  which  suf- 
fices for  the  protection  of  the  one  is  long  enough 
for  the  recompense  of  the  other.  It  remains  to 
be  proved  that  the  protection  granted  to  paten- 
tees is  sufficient ;  but  supposing  it  to  be  so, 
although  there  are  points  of  similarity  between 
the  cases,  there  are  grounds  of  essential  and 
:>bvious  distinction.  In  cases  of  patent,  the 
merits  of  the  invention  are  palpable ;  the  de- 
mand is  usually  immediate ;  and  the  recom- 
pense of  the  inventor,  in  proportion  to  the  utility 
)f  his  work,  speedy  and  certain.  In  cases  of 
patent,  the  subject  is  generally  one  to  which 
inany  minds  are  at  once  applied ;  the  invention 
s  often  no  more  than  a  step  in  a  series  of  pro- 
:esses,  the  first  of  whtbh  being  given,  the  con- 
sequence will  almost  certainly  present  itself 
>ooner  or  later  to  some  of  those  minds ;  and 
f  it  were  not  hit  on  this  year  by  one,  would 
probably  be  discovered  the  next  by  another ; 
}ut  who  will  suggest  that  if  Shakspeare  had 
lot  written  Lear,  or  Richardson  Clarissa,  other 
>oets  or  novelists  would  have  invented  them  1 
^n  practical  science  every  discovery  is  a  step 
o  something  more  perfect ;  and  to  give  to  the 
Qventor  of  each  a  protracted  monopoly  would 
)e  to  shut  out  improvement  by  others.  Bat 
frho  can  improve  the  masterpieces  of  genius  1 
They  stand  perfect;  apart  from  all  things  else ; 
(elf-sustained;  the  models  for  imitation;  the 
sources  whence  rules  of  art  take  their  origin. 
Hill  they  are  ours  in  a  sense  in  which  no  me- 
chanical invention  can  be;— ours  not  only  to 
>onder  over  and  converse  with^-ours  not  only 
IS  furnishing  our  minds  with  thoughts,  and 
}eopling  our  weary  seasons  with  ever«delight- 
ui  acquaintances;  but  ours  as  suggesting 
principles  of  composition  which  we  may  freely 
itrive  to  apply,  opening  new  regions  of  specu- 
ation  which  we  may  delightfally  explore, 
lud  defining  the  magic  circle,  within  which,  if 
ve  are  bold  and  happy  enough  to  tread,  we 
nay  discern  some  traces  of  the  visions  they 
lave  invoked,  to  Imbody  for  our  own  profit 
md  honour;  for  the  benefit  of  the  printers 
md  publishers  who  may  send  forth  the  pro- 
lucts  of  these  secondary  inspirations  to  the 
vorid ;  and  of  all  who  may  become  refined  or 
exalted  by  reading  them. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  this  argument  applies 
)n)y  to  works  of  invention,  which  spring  wholly 
)r  chiefly  from  the  author's  mind,  as  poems 
md  romances ;  and  that  works  which  exhibit 
he  results  of  historical  search,  of  medical  or 
scientific  skill,  and  of  philosophic  thought, 
7Ught  to  be  governed  by  the  same  law  as  im- 
provements m  mechanics  employed  on  timber 
ind  metal.  The  analogy  here  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  correct,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  fact 
discovered,  the  principle  developed,  the  mode 
nvented;  the  fallacy  consists  in  this,  that 
vhile  the  patent  for  fourteen  years  secures  to 


the  inventor  the  entire  benefit  of  his  discovery 
the  copyright  does  not  give  it  to  the  author  foi 
a  single  hour,  but,  when  published,  it  is  the 
free  unincumbent  property  of  the  world  at 
once  and  for  ever;  all  that  the  author  retains 
is  the  sole  right  of  publishing  his  own  view  of 
it  in  the  style  of  illustration  or  argument  which 
he  has  chosen.  A  fact  ascertained  by  laborious 
inquiry  becomes,  on  the  instant,  the  property 
of  every  historian ;  a  rule  of  grammar,  of 
criticism,  or  of  art,  takes  its  place  at  once  in 
the  common  treasury  of  human  knowledge; 
nay,  a  theory  in  political  economy  or  morals, 
once  published,  is  the  property  of  any  man  to 
accept,  to  analyze,  to  reason  on,  to  carry  out, 
to  make  the  foundation  of  other  kindred  specu- 
lations. No  one  ever  dreamed  that  to  assume 
a  position  which  another  had  discovered ;  to 
reject  what  another  had  proved  to  be  falla- 
cious ;  to  occupy  the  table-land  of  recognised 
truths  and  erect  upon  it  new  theories,  was  an 
invasion  of  the  copyright  of  the  original 
thinker,  without  whose  discoveries  his  suc- 
cessors might  labour  in  vain.  How  earnest, 
how  severe,  how  protracted,  has  been  the 
mental  toil  by  which  the  noblest  speculations 
in  regard  to  the  human  mind  and  its  destiny 
have  been  conducted !  Even  when  they  attaiu 
to  no  certain  results,  they  are  no  less  than  the 
beatings  of  the  soul  against  the  bars  of  its  clay 
tenement,  which  show  by  their  strength  and 
their  failure  that  it  is  destined  and  propertied 
for  a  higher  sphere  of  action.  Yet  what  right 
does  the  author  retain  in  these,  when  he  has 
once  suggested  them  1  The  divine  philosophy, 
won  by  years  of  patient  thought,  melts  into  the 
intellectual  atmosphere  which  it  encircles; 
tinges  the  dreams  and  strengthens  the  assur- 
ances of  thousands.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
law  of  copyright  adapts  itself,  by  its  very  na- 
ture, to  the  various  descriptions  of  composi- 
tion, preserving  to  the  author,  in  every  case, 
only  that  which  he  ought  to  retain.  Regard  it 
from  its  operation  on  the  lowest  species  of 
authorship— mere  compilation,  in  which  it  can 
protect  nothing  but  the  particular  arrange- 
ments, leaving  the  materials  common  to  all; 
through  the  gradations  of  history,  of  science, 
of  criticism,  of  moral  and  political  philosophy, 
of  divinity,  up  to  the  highest  efforts  of  the  ima- 
gination, and  itwill  be  found  to  preserve  nothing 
to  the  author,  except  that  which  is  property 
his  own ;  while  the  free  use  of  his  materials 
is  open  to  those  who  would  follow  in  his  steps. 
When  I  am  asked,  why  should  the  inventor  of 
the  steam-engine  have  an  exclusive  right  to 
multiply  its  form  for  only  fourteen  years,  while 
a  longer  time  is  claimed  for  the  author  of  a 
book  1  I  may  retort,  why  should  he  have  for 
fourteen  years  what  the  discoverer  of  a  prin- 
ciple in  politics  or  morals,  or  of  a  chain  of 
proof  in  divinity,  or  a  canon  of  criticism,  has 
not  the  protection  of  as  many  hours,  except 
for  the  mere  mode  of  exposition  which  he  has 
adopted  1  Where,  then,  the  anabgy  between 
literature  and  mechanical  science  really  exists, 
that  is,  wherever  the  essence  of  the  literary 
work  is,  like  mechanism,  capable  of  being  used 
and  improved  on  by  others,  the  legal  protection 
will  be  found  far  more  liberally  applied  to  the 
latter— necessarily  and  justly  so  applieK]<^)al 
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aflbrding  no  reason  why  ve  shoald  take  from 
the  author  that  'which  is  not  only  his  own,  bat 
can  never,  from  its  nature,  be  another's. 

It  has,  sir,  been  asserted,  that  aathors  them- 
selves have  little  interest  in  this  qoestion,  and 
that  they  are,  in  fact,  indifferent  or  hostile  to 
the  measure.  True  it  is,  that  the  greatest 
living  writers  have  felt  relnctant  to  appear  as 
petitioners  for  it,  as  a  personal  boon;  but  I 
believe  there  are  few  wAo  do  not  feel  the 
honour  of  literature  embarked  in  the  cause, 
and  earnestly  desire  its  success.  Mr.  Words- 
worth, emerging  for  a  moment  from  the  seclu- 
sion he  has  courted,  has  publicly  declared  his 
conviction  of  its  justice.  Mr.  Lockhart  has 
stated  his  apprehension  that  the  complete 
emancipation  of  the  estate  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
from  its  encumbrances  depends  oa  the  issue ; 
and,  although  I  agree  that  we  ought  not  to  le- 
gislate for  these  cases,  I  contend  that  we  ought 
to  legislate  by  the  light  of  their  examples. 
While  I  admit  that  I  should  rejoice  if  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  this  measure  were  to  cheer 
the  evening  of  a  great  poet's  life,  to  whom  I 
am  under  intellectual  obligations  beyond  all 

f>rice,  and  to  enlarge  the  rewards  of  other 
iving  aathors  whose  fame  will  endure,  I  do 
not  ask  support  to  this  measure  on  their  be- 
half; but  I  present  these  as  the  proofs  of  the 
subsisting  wrong.  The  instances  pass  away ; 
successive  generations  do  successive  injus- 


tice ;  but  the  principle  is  eternaL  Tne  it  ii 
that  in  many  instances,  if  the  boon  be  gnniei 
the  errors  and  frailties  which  often  attend 
genius  may  render  it  vain ;  tme  il  is  that  ia 
multitudes  of  cases  it  will  not  operate;  botbr 
conceding  it  we  shall  give  to  anihors  aad  to 
readers  a  great  lesson  of  justice;  we  shall 
show  that  where  virtue  and  genius  combiiie 
we  are  ready  to  protect  their  noble  ofi^riof, 
and  that  we  do  not  desire  a  miserable  adraa- 
tage  at  the  cost  of  the  ornaments  and  beaelac- 
tors  of  the  world.  I  call  on  each  party  ia  thii 
house  to  unite  in  rendering  this  tribate  to  the 
minds  by  which  even  party  associatioas  are 
dignified.  I  call  on  those  who  anticipaie  soc- 
cessive  changes  in  society,  to  aekoowiedge 
their  debt  to  those  who  expand  the  vista  of  the 
future,  and  people  it  with  goodly  visionB;  on 
those  who  fondly  linger  on  Uie  past^and  repose 
on  time-hallow^  institations,  to  consider  hov 
much  that  is  ennobling  in  their  creed  has  beeo 
drawn  from  minds  which  hare  clothed  the 
usages  and  forms  of  other  days  with  the  sfai- 
bols  of  venerableness  and  beauty ;  on  aJl,  if 
they  cannot  find  some*  common  grooad  oa 
which  they  may  junite  io  drawing  assarance 
of  progressive  good  for  the  futore  from  the 
glories  of  the  past,  to  recognise  their  obli- 
gation to  those,  the  products  of  whose  iatel- 
lect  shall  grace,  and  soften,  and  digniff 
the  struggle ! 


Tlie  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Warburton,  the  Solicitor-General,  Mr.  Piyne, 
Mr.  Warde,  Mr.  Grote,  the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  John  Jervis,  and  Sir  Edward  Sogden;  aad 
supported  by  Sir  Robert  Inglis,the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Milnes,aad 
Mr.  Wynn.  On  the  division,  the  numbers  were,  for  the  second  reading,  39 ;  against  it, 34.  On  the 
question  that  the  bill  should  be  committed,  Mr.  Philip  Howard,  who  had  voted  in  favour  of  ihe 
second  reading,  moved  that  it  be  referred  to  a  select  committee.  This  was  declined  by  the 
mover:  and  after  a  short  conversation,  the  house  divided— for  the  committal  of  the  bill  in  ike 
usual  course,  88 ;  against  it,  31, — upon  which  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  committed  on  the 
following  Wednesday. 

On  Wednesday,  2d  of  May,  for  which  day  the  committee  was  fixed,  there  was  no  JkoMc; 
and  the  **  dropped  order"  was  fixed  for  the  following  Wednesday.  On  that  day,  Mr.  Wakley,— 
adverting  to  the  thinness  of  the  house  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  and  the  small  majohtj 
by  which  it  was  carried, — ^pursuant  to  notice  previously  given,  opposed  the  motion  for  the 
speaker  leaving  the  chair.  His  speech  on  this  occasion  consisted  chiefly  of  statements  with 
which  he  had  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Tegg,  of  the  low  prices  at  which  he  had  purchased  several 
popular  works  of  living  authors,  some  of  whom  were  members  of  the  house ; — a  series  of  per- 
sonalities which  afforded  that  kind  of  amusement  which  attend  such  allusions,  and  which, 
being  delivered  without  ill-nature,  gave  no  pain  to  the  authors  who  were  the  subject  of  thea; 
but  not  tending  with  very  exact  logic  to  show  that  the  extension  of  the  copyright,  which  pro- 
tected all  these  works,  would  injure  the  public  by  maintaining  a  price  beyond  its  reach.  The 
motion  for  going  into  committee  was  also  opposed  by  Mr.  Warburton  and  Mr.  Strutt,  and  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Wolverly  Attwood,  Mr.  Milnes,  and  Sir  Robert  Inglis.  On  a  divi^iion  the  nam- 
bers  were, — for  the  committee,  1 16 ;  against  it,  64.  In  a  desultory  conversation  which  foUowed, 
Sir  Edward  Sugden  complained  that,  as  the  bill  then  stood,  the  children  of  an  author  who  had 
assigned  his  copyright  to  them  ''in  consideration  of  natural  love  and  affection,"  would  be  pr^ 
eluded  from  enjoying  the  proposed  extension — the  justice  of  which  was  felt  by  the  supporters 
of  the  bill — and  obviated  in  its  further  progress.  The  house  then  resolved  itself  into  committee : 
but  the  lateness  of  the  hoar  rendered  it  impossible  to  proceed  with  details ;  and  the  ereainfr 
was  spent  without  the  measure  having  made  any  progress,  except  in  the  great  increase  of  Uie 
majority  by  which  it  was  supported. 

The  state  of  public  business  on  the  following  Wednesdays — ^for  which  day  the  bill  was 
always,  without  objection,  fixed,  and  on  which  alone  it  had  any  chance  of  being  discassed— 
prevented  its  further  consideration  till  Wednesday,  6th  of  June.  In  the  interval  an  anzioBS 
consideration  of  the  objections  of  the  publishers  of  London  and  Edinburgh  to  the  clause  wher» 
by  a  reverting  interest  in  copyrights  absolutely  assigned  was  created  in  favour  of  anihon: 
convinced  those  who  had  charge  of  the  bill  that  it  was  impossible  by  any  arrangements  to  pre- 
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rent  the  inconyenience  and  loss  which  thejr  suggested  as  conseqaential  od  such  a  boon  k 
authors.  They,  therefore,  determined  to  confine  &e  operation  of  the  bill  on  subsisting  copy 
rights  to  cases  in  which  the  author  had  retained  some  interest  on  which  it  might  operate;  and 
with  this,  to  their  honour,  the  publishers  were  satisfied.  Other  alterations  in  matters  of  detail 
were  suggested,  which  induced  the  mover  to  listen  to  the  wishes  of  both  friends  and  opponents 
of  the  bill,  that  it  should  be  reprinted  and  committed  again.  When,  therefore,  on  Wednesday, 
6th  of  June,  the  bill  again  was  before  the  house,  and  Mr.  Warburton  urged  that  it  should  be 
reprinted,  the  merer  at  once  acceded  to  his  desire;  briefly  stated  the  principal  alterations  which 
he  had  accorded  to  the  wishes  of  the  publishers,  and  did  justice  to  the  spirit  of  fairness  and 
moderation  with  which  they  had  foreborne  to  ask  for  themselves  any  share  of  the  benefits 
proposed  forautiiors;  and  had  only  desired  that  these  benefits  should  not  be  attended  by  unde- 
served injury  to  themselves.  Lord  John  Russell,  who  had  hitherto  refrained  from  expressing 
any  opinion  on  the  measure,  took  this  opportunity  of  throwing  out  a  hesitating  disapproval,  or 
rather,  doubt,  but  did  not  object  to  the  course  proposed.  The  bill  was  accordingly  committed 
pro  format  ordered  to  be  reprinted,  and  its  further  consideration  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  20th 
of  June.  In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement,  the  bill  was  reprinted  in  nearly  its  present  form ; 
and  came  on  for  discussion  at  a  late  hour  on  the  28th  of  June.  It  was  then  obvious  that,— 
considering  the  opposition  with  which  its  details  were  menaced  by  Mr.  Warburton  and  others, 
and  the  state  of  the  order-book,— no  reasonable  hope  remained  of  carrying  it  through  commit- 
tee, and  the  subsequent  stages,  during  the  session.  When,  therefore,  the  period  of  its  discus- 
sion arrived,  it  was,  on  the  friendly  recommendation  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  withdrawn,  with  a 
pledge  for  its  early  introduction  in  the  ensuing  year. 

On  Tuesday,  12th  of  February,  in  the  session  of  1839,  leave  was  obtained  to  bring  in  the 
bill,  which,  nearly  in  the  state  in  which  it  had  been  settled  the  preceding  year,  was  introduced 
the  same  evening.  On  Wednesday,  28th  of  February,  its  second  reading  was  moved ; — after 
the  presentation  of  the  petitions  which  are  alluded  to  in  the  following  sheets. 
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Ma.  Spsaker — AAer  the  attention  which,  in 
past  sessions,  has  been  rendered  by  this  House 
to  the  interests  of  literature,  as  affected  by  the 
laws  of  copyright— an  attention  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged in  the  petitions  which  I  have  just 
presented^-I  shall  best  discharge  my  duty  by 
reminding  you,  without  preface,  of  the  question 
which  we  once  more  are  called  on  to  decide, 
and  by  stating  the  position  in  which  it  stands, 
and  the  materials  which  we  have  to  assist  us 
in  answering  it  That  question  is.  Whether  the 
present  limitation  of  copyright  i$  just  ?  I  will  sum 
up  my  reasons  for  contending  for  the  negative 
in  language  adopted  by  some  of  the  distin- 
guished persons  whose  petitions  are  before 
you.  They  allege — ^That  the  term  during 
which  the  law  secures  to  the  authors  the  profits 
arisiug  from  the  productions  of  their  own  in- 
dustry and  genius  is  insufficient  to  provide  for 
the  fair  reward  of  works  written  to  endure :  that 
the  extension  of  the  term  proposed  by  this  bill 
would  encourage  such  compositions;  that  it 
would  enable  individuals  to  devote  their  pow- 
ers to  the  lasting  benefit  and  delight  of  man- 
kind, without  the  apprehension  that  in  so  doing 
they  shall  impoverish  their  own  descendants  ; 
and,  that,  while  it  would  tend  to  the  profit  only 
of  the  greatest  and  the  best  of  those  engaged  in 
literature,  it  would  confer  dignity  and  honour 
on  the  pursuits  of  all." 

These  propositions,  to  which  I  seek  your  as- 
sent, are  now  for  the  first  time  imbodied  by 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  authors  as  the 
grounds  of  their  own  prayer,  and  will  probably 


be  expressed  by  many  others,  whose  feelings  I 
know,  if  you  permit  this  bill  to  proceed.  When 
I  first  solicited  for  these  arguments  the  notice 
of  this  Hopse,  I  thought  they  rested  on  princi- 
ples so  general ;  that  the  interests  of  those  who 
labour  to  instruct  and  illustrate  the  age  in 
which  they  live  are  so  inseparably  blended 
with  all  that  affects  its  morality  and  its  happi- 
ness; that  the  due  reward- of  the  greatest  of  its 
authors  is  so  identified  with  the  impulses  they 
quicken— with  the  traits  of  character  they 
mirror— with  the  deeds  of  generosity,  of  cou- 
rage and  of  virtue,  which  they  celebrate,  and 
with  the  multitudes  whom  they  delight  and  re- 
fine, that  I  felt  it  was  not  for  them  alone  that  I 
asked  the  shelter  of  the  law,  and  I  did  not  wis> 
to  see  them  soliciting  it  as  a  personal  boon. 
The  appeal,  though  thus  unsupported,  was  not 
uofelt;  and  the  bill  proceeded,  without  a  hint 
of  opposition,  until  the  demise  of  the  crown 
closed  the  session  and  stopped  its  progress.  In 
the  interval  which  thus  occurred,  a  number  of 
eminent  publishers  saw  reason  to  apprehend 
that  certain  clauses  in  the  bill,  by  which  it  was 
proposed  to  give  to  authors  who  had  assigned 
their  copyrights  under  the  subsisting  law  a 
reverting  interest  after  the  expiration  of  its 
term,  would  injuriously  affect  their  vested 
rights,  and  they  naturally  prepared  Ip  oppose 
it.  They  were  accompanied  or  followed  in 
this  opposition  by  various  persons  connected 
with  the  mechanical  appliances  of  literatur^*- 
by  master-printers,  compositors,  pressmen, 
type-founders,  paper-makers,  and  book-bind- 
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era,  smitten  with  the  strange  fear  that  to  ex- 
tend the  term  of  copyright  (though  they  all 
agree  that  the  extension  would  operate  only  in 
one  case  out  of  five  hundred)  would  destroy 
their  trade,  and  their  petitions  were  plenteously 
showered  on  the  table  of  the  House.  Regard 
to  the  state  of  public  business,  and  a  belief 
that,  although  supported  by  increasing  majori- 
ties, the  nature  of  the  opposition  with  which 
the  bill  was  threatened  would  multiply  and 
prolong  the  discussions  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  time  which  could  be  applied  to  such  an  ob- 
ject, induced  me,  at  the  suggestion  of  my  ho- 
nourable friend  the  member  for  Newark,  again 
to  withdraw  it  Having  been  taunted  with  the 
absence  of  petitions  in  favour  of  the  measure,  I 
have  now  the  support  I  did  not  before  seek ; 
and  I  doubt  not,  the  example  once  set  will  be 
followed  by  many  who  feel  deeply  the  justice 
of  the  cause,  and  are  indignant  at  the  grounds 
on  which  it  has  been  opposed.  Few  as  these 
petitions  are,  compared  with  the  number  of 
those  who  desire  the  success  of  this  bill,  I 
shall  not  fear  to  oppose  the  facts  they  state, 
the  reasonings  they  suggest,  or  the  authority 
with  which  they  are  stamped,  with  those  accu- 
mulated*by  its  opponents  during  the  last  ses- 
sion. 

Having  carefully  perused  the  petitions 
against  us,  I  am  surprised  to  find  how  utterly 
destitute  they  are  of  information  really  bear- 
ing on  the  case,  with  an  exception  which  does 
not  now  apply  to  the  bill ;  for  I  may  dismiss 
the  complaints  of  the  eminent  members  of  the 
publishing  trade,  and  of  all  who  sympathized 
m  their  fears.  Impressed  with  the  force  of 
some  of  their  objections,  I  proposed  various 
means  hy  which  I  hoped  to  remove  them,  with- 
out denying  to  authors  who  had  assigned  their 
subsisting  interest  the  benefits  of  that  extended 
term  which  it  was  proposed  to  create.  But  I 
was  compelled  to  abandon  the  attempt  as  hope- 
less, and  to  content  myself  with  applpng  the 
extension  to  the  cases  of  authors  who  bad  re- 
tained an  interest  in  their  works,  and  to  books 
hereafter  to  be  written.  In  this  alteration  I 
have  offered  nothing  to  the  publishers,  except 
in  the  rare  and  peculiar  case  of  a  joint  interest 
co-extensive  with  the  entire  copjrright,  in 
which  case,  unable  to  sever  the  benefit  with- 
out extreme  inconvenience  to  the  publisher,  I 
have  chosen  rather  to  grant  it  to  both  than  to 
neither;  and  it  is  to  the  honour  of  the  pub- 
lishers, that,  instead  of  seeking  an  unworthy 
compromise,  they  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
mere  withdrawal  of  clanses  which  would  have 
subjected  them  to  certain  inconvenience,  and 
probable  loss.  Their  opposition  has  ceased 
with  the  provisions  which  raised  it ;  and  with 
it  all  the  allegations  in  the  petitions  which  re^ 
late  to  it  may  be  dismissed.  There  remain 
those  of  the  printers  and  their  allies,  persons 
whose  interests  deserve  the  careful  regard  of 
the  legislature,  but  whose  opinions  have  no 
authority  beyond  the  reasonings  they  adduce 
to  support  them.  They  are  not  like  persons 
engaged  in  some  occupation  on  which  there  is 
an  immediate  pressure,  which  they  who  feel 
most  keenly  can  most  vividly  explain;  nor 
like  persons  apprehending  some  change  di- 
rectly affecting  their  profits,  under  circum- 


stances peculiarly  within  the  range  of  llwif 
experience;  they  are  mere  speculators, like 
ourselves,  on  the  probabilities  of  the  distant 
future.  All  their  apprehensions  centre  in  oae 
— ^that  if  the  term  of  copyright  be  extended, 
fewer  books  will  be  printed ;  fewer  hands  will 
be  required;  fewer  presses  set  up;  fewer 
tvpes  cast ;  fiswer  reams  of  paper  needed ;  and 
(though  I  know  not  whether  the  panic  has  pe- 
netrated to  the  iron-mine  or  ascended  to  the 
rag-loft)  that  a  paralysis  will  affect  all  these 
departm^ts  of  trade.  Now,  if  there  were 
any  real  ground  for  these  busy  fears,  they 
would  not  want  facts  to  support  ihem.  In  the 
year,  1814,  when  the  term  of  copyright  was 
extended  ftrom  fourteen  to  twenty-eight  years, 
the  same  classes  expressed  similar  alarms. 
The  projected  change  was  far  more  likely  to 
be  prejudicial  to  them  than  the  present,  as  the 
number  of  books  on  which  it  operated  was 
much  larger ;  and  yet  there  is  no  snggestion 
in  their  petitions  that  a  single  press  remained 
unemployed,  or  a  paper-mill  stood  still;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  since 
then  publications  have  greatly  multiplied,  and 
that  books  have  been  reduced  in  price  with 
the  increase  of  readers.  The  general  argu- 
ments of  these  petitions  are  those  which  the 
opponents  of  the  measure  urge,  all  resolving  • 
themselves  into  the  assumptions,  that  if  copy- 
rights be  extended,  books  will  be  dearer;  that 
cheap  books  are  necessarily  a  benefit  to  die 
public:  and  that  the  public  interest  should 
prevail  over  the  claims  of  those  who  crease 
the  materials  of  its  instruction.  But  there  is 
one  petition  which  illustrates  so  curiously  the 
knowledge  which  these  petitioners  possess  os 
the  subject  of  their  fears,  and  the  modestj 
with  which  they  urge  them,  that  I  mnst  tres- 
pass on  the  patience  of  the  House  while  I  ofler 
a  specimen  of  its  allegations.  It  is  a  petition 
presented  by  the  honourable  member  for  Kil- 
kenny, agreed  on  at  a  public  meeting  at  the  He- 
chanics'  Institute,  Southampton-buildings,  by 
*<  compositors,  pressmen,  and  others  engaged 
in  the  printing  profession."  After  a  sweeping 
assumption  of  the  whole  question  between  to- 
thors  and  readers,  these  petitioners  thus  desig- 
nate the  application  made  to  this  House  on 
behalf  of  literature : — ^»*  The  books  to  which 
it  is  assumed  the  present  law  does  not  affon! 
sufficient  protection  are  those  of  a  trashy  and 
meretricious  character,  whose  present  popu- 
larity deludes  their  writers  with  a  vain  hope 
of  an  immortal  reputation."  Now,  the  works 
which  were  named  by  way  of  example,  when 
this  bill  was  introduced,  were  those  of  Cole- 
ridge, of  Wordsworth,  and  of  Sir  Walter  Scott; 
and  if  tiiese  are  intended  by  the  petitioners,  I 
fear  they  have  made  no  good  use  of  chess 
books,  or  that  the  books  Oiey  have  read  are 
dear  at  any  price.  If  the  object  of  the  bill  1*5 
the  protection  of  **  trashy  and  meretricioas** 
works,  it  may  be  absurd,  but  it  must  be  harm- 
less ;  for,  as  to  such  works,  it  must  be  a  dead 
letter.  The  printers  who  fear  that  one  set  of 
"  trashy  and  meretricious  "  works  should  en- 
dure after  the  lapse  of  twenty-eight  years,  aud 
should  thus  deprive  them  of  the  opportnnitr 
of  printing  a  brilliant  succession  of  such 
works,  to  which  they  do  not  refuse  the  ai  I  of 
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uietr  types,  partake  an  apprehension  like  the 
slarm  of  some  nenroas  remainderman,  who 
ihoald  take  fright  at  the  creation  of  a  term  of 
)99  years  by  a  tenant  for  life,  overlooking  in 
lis  fears  the  necessary  condition  "  if  he  should 
so  long  live  ;"  for  so  surely  as  natural  death 
rill  await  the  decay  of  the  human  frame,  shall 
iblivion  oorer  the  **  trashy  and  meretricious" 
>ook,  and  leave  room  for  successor  aAer  sue* 
lessor  to  employ  compositors,  to  sparkle  and 
sxpire.  But,  the  petitioners  proceed—^*  Even 
luppose  their  success  would  be  permanent, 
he  present  high  profits  derived  by  Wir  an- 
hors  are  an  ample  retam  for  the  time  em* 
}loyed  in  their  composition."  80  these  gen- 
lemen,  forgetting  that  the  chief  ground  of  the 
)ill  is,  that  the  works  on  behalf  of  which  its 
extension  is  sought  often  begin  to  repay  their 
luthors  only  when  the  copyright  is  about  to 
!xpire,  think  themselves  competent  to  estimate 
he  anxieties,  the  heartaches,  the  feverish 
lopes,  the  bitter  disappointments,  the  frequent 
ailnres,  the  cheerless  toils,  with  which  an  au* 
hor's  time  is  filled,  and  which  disturb  them 
ittle  when  they  are  arranging  his  words. 
They  proceed—'^  while  it  is  proved,  that  books 
>f  deep  research  and  intrinsic  value  would 
lot  be  rendered  more  valuable  by  an  extension 
}f  the  law  of  copyright,  however  extended 
bat  law  might  be."  How  not  more  valuable  1 
^ot  much  more  valuable  to  sell,  perhaps,  but 
nore  valuable  to  preserve;  else,  if  there  is  no 
^in  to  the  author,  where  is  the  loss  to  the 
)ablic  1  After  a  round  assertion,  *'  that  the 
>ill  must  be  viewed  as  one  injuriously  afifect* 
ng  the  booksellers,  book-binders,  paper-ma- 
re rs,  type-founders,  and  all  branches  con* 
kected  with  the  printing  business  "  they  then 
proceed  to  extol  their  own  professton : — **  That 
he  profits  derived  from  a  book  depend  not  on 
he  art  of  writing,  but  on  the  art  of  printing ; 
6r  that,  without  the  facilities  which  improved 
neehanical  improvements  afford,  the  number 
•f  copies  would  be  few  and  high-priced,  and 
he  profits  of  the  author  lower ;  and,  therefore, 
i  is  unjust  that  authors  should  endeavour  to 
Djure  by  exclusive  laws  a  profession  to  which 
bey  are  indebted  for  the  rank  they  hold  and 
lie  wealth  they  possess."  Surely  the  old  critic 
>ennis,  who,  when  he  heard  the  thunder  roll 
ver  the  mimic  scenes,  and  used  to  claim  it  as 
is  own,  was  reasonable,  compared  to  these 
entlemen  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  What- 
ver  may  be  the  benefit  which  the  art  of  print- 
)g  has  conferred  on  genius— genius  which 
ad  achieved  imperishable  triumphs  long  be- 
>re  its  discovery,  it  is  astounding  to  hear  this 
I  aim  made  by  those  who  are  now  engaged  in 
simple  mechanical  pursuit  The  manufac- 
irer  of  bayonets  or  of  gunpowder  might  as 
rell  insist  that  he,  and  not  the  conqueror  of 
V^aterloo,  should  be  the  recipient  of  national 
ratitttde.  Where  would  their  profession  be 
!*  no  author  had  written  1  There  are  some 
lings  more  precious  even  than  knowledge; 
nd,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the*  utilitarian 
hilosopbers,  I  venture  to  think  gratitude  one ; 
nd  if  it  is,  I  would  ask  these  petitioners  to 
onsider  how  many  presses  have  been  em- 
loyed  and  honoured,  how  many  families  in 
leir  own  class  have  been  enriched  by  the  un- 


ceasing labours  of  a  single  mind — ^that  of  Sii 
Walter  Scott— exhausted,  fading,  glimmering, 
perishing  from  this  world  in  their  service ! 

As  the  concluding  paragraph  of  this  peti 
tion  merely  repeats  an  analogy  of  literary 
works  to  mechanical  inventions,  which  I  have 
grappled  with  before,  and  which,  if  necessary, 
I  am  ready  to  expose  again,  I  will  pass  from  it 
and  from  the  petitions  against  this  bill — ^which, 
I  assert,  do  not  present  a  single  fact  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  House«-«to  the  petitions  which  dis 
close  the  grievances  and  the  claims  of  authors. 
And  first,  to  show,  by  way  of  example,  how  in- 
sufficient the  present  term  is  to  remunerate  au- 
thors who  contemplate  works  of  great  labour 
and  research,  I  will  refer  to  the  petition  of  Mr. 
Archibald  Alison,  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Lan- 
ark. This  gentleman,  son  of  the  venerable 
author  of  the  celebrated  **  Essay  on  Taste," 
was  brought  up  to  the  Scottish  bar,  and  being 
gifted  with  excellent  talents,  and  above  all 
with  that  most  valuable  of  talents,  unwearied 
industry,  enjoyed  the  fairest  prospects  of  suc- 
cess. Having,  however,  conceived  the  design 
of  writing  the  history  of  Europe  during  the 
French  Revolution,  he  resigned  those  hopes 
for  the  office  of  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,  which, 
limiting  his  income  to  a  moderate  sum,  left 
him  at  leisure  to  pursue  his  scheme.  On  that 
work  he  has  now  been  engaged  for  twenty-five 
years.  To  collect  materials  for  its  composition 
he  has  repeatedly  visited  the  principal  cities 
of  Europe,  and  his  actual  expenditure  in  books 
and  journeys  to  lay  the  foundations  of  Wm 
work  has  already  exceeded  2^002.,  and  will 
be  doubled  if  he  should  live  to  complete  iL 
Seven  volumes  have  successively  appeared; 
the  copyright  is  unassigned ;  and  as  the  work 
is  making  a  regular  progress,  fourteen  years 
must  elapse  before  the  pecuniary  outlay  will 
be  repaid.  At  the  expiration  of  twenty-eight 
years,  supposing  the  work  to  succeed  on  an 
average  calculated  on  its  present  sale,  its 
author  will  only  obtain  half  what  he  might 
have  acquired  by  the  devotion  of  the  same 
time  to  ephemeral  productions;  so  that, unless 
his  life  should  be  prolonged  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary lot  of  man,  its  labours  to  his  family  will 
be  almost  in  vain,  unless  you  considerably 
extend  the  term  of  his  property ;  and  then,  ill 
return  for  his  sacrifices,  he  will  leave  them  a 
substantial  inheritance.  Of  a  similar  nature 
is  the  case  of  another  petitioner.  Dr.  Cook, 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrew's,  author  of  the  **  History  of 
the  Reformation  in  Scotland,"  a  **  History  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,"  and  of  other  historical 
works  which  are  now  standard  authorities,  and 
OB  the  composition  of  which  he  has  been  en- 
gaged for  the  last  thirty  years.  In  their  com* 
position  he  has  incurred  great  expense.  The 
copyrights  are  vested  in  himself;  but  it  de- 
pends on  your  decision  whether  his  family 
shall  derive  any  advantages  from  them.  He 
concludes—**  considering  this  law  as  at  vari- 
ance with  the  essential  principles  of  justice, 
and  calculated  to  impede  the  course  of  litera- 
ture and  science,"  by  earnestly  imploring  the 
House  to  **  pass  this  bill  for  so  extending  the 
term  of  copyright  as  will  secure  the  intereai 
of  the  authors  of  extensive  and  laboriovi 
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works  withont  in  the  slightest  degree  inlerfer- 
ing  with  the  public  good."  Dr.  James  Thom- 
son, the  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  states  the  nature  and 
history  of  several  elementary  works,  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  labour,  which  are  slowly  beginning 
to  recompense  him,  and  especially  invites 
attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the  law  bears 
on  works  used  as  text-books  in  schools  and 
universities,  having  to  contend  against  the 
partialities  of  teachers  for  books  with  which 
use  has  made  them  familiar,  and  of  booksellers 
for  works  in  which  they  are  interested,  and 
which  may  only  begin  to  obtain  attention 
when  the  copyright  is  about  to  cease.  Sir 
David  Brewster  has  spent  a  most  laborious 
and  most  useful  life,  and  still  spends  it,  in  the 
composition  of  works  which  at  onee  instruct 
and  charm,  and  which  can  only  remunerate 
him  by  the  extension  of  the  term.  Now,  I  ask, 
is  there  no  property  in  these  petitioners  worthy 
of  protection  ?  **  No,"  said,  and  will  say,  some 
of  the  opponents  of  this  bill;  "none.  We 
think  that  from  the  moment  an  author  puts  his 
thoughts  on  paper  and  delivers  them  to  the 
world,  his  property  therein  wholly  ceases." 
What !  has  he  invested  no  capital  ?  embarked 
no  fortune  t  If  human  life  is  nothing  in  your 
commercial  tables-— if  the  sacrifice  of  profes- 
sion, of  health,  of  gain,  is  nothing — ^surely  the 
mere  outlay  of  him  who  has  perilled  his  fortune 
to  instruct  mankind  may  claim  some  regard! 
Or  is  the  interest  itself  so  refined— so  ethereal 
—that  you  cannot  regard  it  as  property,  because 
it  is  not  palpable  to  sense  as  to  feeling  1  Is 
there  any  justice  in  thist  If  so,  why  do  you 
protect  moral  character  as  a  man*s  most  pre- 
cious possession,  and  compensate  the  party 
who  suffers  unjtastly  in  that  character  by 
damages  t  Has  this  possession  any  existence 
half  so  palpable  as  the  author's  right  in  the 
printed  creation  of  his  brain  1  I  have  always 
thought  it  one  of  the  proudest  triumphs  of 
human  law  that  it  is  able  to  recognise  and  to 
guard  this  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  moral 
action — that  it  can  lend  its  aid  in  sheltering 
that  invisible  property  which  exists  solely  in 
the  admiration  and  affection  of  others ;  and  if 
it  may  do  this,  why  may  it  not  protect  his  in- 
terest in  those,  living  words  which,  as  well 
observed  by  that  great  thinker,  Mr.  Hazlitt,  are, 
*<  after  all,  the  only  things  which  last  for 
ever!" 

From  these  examples  of  works  of  labour  and 
pecuniary  outlay,  I  turn  to  that  of  a  poet,  whose 
name  has  often  been  mentioned  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  measure,  who  has  supported  it  by 
his  published  opinion,  but  who  has  now,  for 
the  first  time,  enforced  it  by  petition.  Mr. 
Wordsworth  states  that  he  is  on  the  point  of 
attaining  his  seventieth  year;  that  forty-six 
years  ago  he  published  his  first  work,  and  that 
he  has  continued  to  publish  original  works  at 
various  intervals  down  to  1835.  The  copy- 
right in  a  considerable  part  of  these  works  is 
now-  contingent  on  his  life ;  in  a  few  years  the 
far  larger  portion  of  them  will  be  holden  by 
the  same  tenure ;  and  his  most  extensive  and 
elaborate  work  "The  Excursion,"  will  be  in 
this  condition,  if  he  should  be  spared  for  four 
j-ears  longer.     He  represents  that  "having 


engaged  and  persevered  in  literary  labomrs 
less  with  the  expectation  of  producing  speedy 
effect  than  with  a  view  to  interest  and  benefit 
mankind  remotely*  though  permanently,  his 
works,  though  never  out  of  demand,  have  made 
their  way  slowly  into  general  circulation;" 
and  he  states  as  a  fact,  directly  bearing  on  this 
question,  that  his  works  have,  within  the  last 
four  years,  brought  a  larger  emolument  than 
in  all  preceding  years ;  which  would  now  be 
bounded  by  his  death ;  and  the  greater  part  of 
which,  if  he  had  died  four  years  ago,  would 
have  been  wholly  lost  to  his  family.  How  will 
this  case  be  answered  1  I  suppose,  as  I  have 
heard  it,  when  less  fully  stated,  answered 
before,  that  it  proves  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  the  extension  of  cop3rright,  because  without 
its  encouragement  a  poet  thus  giAed  has  been 
ready  to  devote  his  powers  amidst  neglect  and 
scorn  to  the  highest  and  the  purest  aims.  I 
will  not  answer  by  merely  reminding  those  who 
urge  this  ungenerous  argument,  that  there  may 
not  always  be  attendant  on  such  rare  endow- 
ments the  means  of  offering  such  a  sacrifice, 
either  from  independent  resources  or  from 
simple  tastes.  I  reply  at  once,  that  the  argu- 
ment is  at  utter  variance  with  the  plainest 
rules  of  morality  and  justice.  I  should  like  to 
hear  how  it  would  be  received  on  a  motion  for 
a  national  grant  to  one  who  had  fought  his 
country's  battles!  I  should  like  to  hear  the 
indignation  and  the  scorn  which  ^ould  be  ex- 
pressed towards  any  one  who  should  venture 
to  suggest  that  the  impulses  which  had  led  to 
heroic  deeds  had  no  respect  to  worldly  benefits; 
that  the  love  of  country  and  glory  would 
always  lead  to  similar  actions ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, out  of  regard  to  the  public,  we  ought  to 
withhold  all  reward  from  the  conqueror.  And 
yet  the  case  of  the  poet  is  the  stronger;  for  v'» 
do  not  propose  to  reward  him  out  of  any  fun. 
but  that  which  he  himself  creates — ^from  any 
pockets  but  from  those  of  every  one  whom  he 
individually  blesses — and  our  reward  cannot 
be  misapplied  when  we  take  Time  for  our 
Arbitrator  and  Posterity  for  our  Witnesses! 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
house  that  many  of  the  petitioners  are  profes- 
sors in  the  universities  of  Scotland ;  and  from 
the  laborious  nature  of  their  pursuits-^their 
love  of  literature,  fostered  at  a  distance  from 
the  applause  of  the  capital,  and  from  the  inde- 
pendence and  the  purity  of  their  character,  I 
venture  to  think  that  their  experience  and  their 
judgments  are  entitled  to  peculiar  weight. 
Now,  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  after 
powerfully  urging  the  claims  of  authors  gene- 
rally, thus  submits  the  peculiar  claims  of  their  . 
countrymen: — "Your  petitioners  venture  to 
submit,  that  in  Scotland,  where  the  few  rewards 
which  used  to  be  conferred  on  clergymen  of 
literary  and  scientific  merit  have  been  with- 
drawn, and  where  the  incomes  of  the  profes- 
sors in  her  universities  have  been  allowed  to 
suffer  great  diminution,  these  individuals  have 
strong  motives  to  solicit,  and  additional 
grounds  to  expect,  that  their  literary  rights 
may  be  extended,  and  rendered  as  beneficial 
as  possible  to  themselves  and  their  families.^* 
Among  these  professors,  and  among  the  pcti 
tioners  for  this  bill,  is  a  clergyman  unsurpaascd 
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in  Chnstian  eloqiieDce,  in  reach  of  thought,  in 
an  wearied  zeal ;  who  has  disregarded  ease  and 
intellectual  delights  prodigally  to  expend  his 
energies  on  that  which  he  regards  as  the  sacred 
cause  of  the  church  and  religion  of  his  coun- 
try; and  who  depends  on  his  copyrights,  in 
sach  of  the  labours  of  his  mind  as  he  has  com- 
mitted to  the  press,  to  make  amends  for  a  pro- 
fessional income  far  below  his  great  intellec- 
tual claims.  In  addressing  me  on  the  subject 
of  this  bill.  Dr.  Chalmers  says,  "My  profes* 
sional  income  has  always  been  so  scanty,  that 
f  should  have  been  in  great  difficulties,  had  it 
not  been  for  my  authorship;  and  I  am  not 
aware  of  a  more  desirable  compensation  for 
the  meagre  emoluments  of  the  offices  I  have 
held,  than  that  those  profits  should  be  secured 
and  perpetuated  in  favour  of  my  descendants." 
And  who  among  us,  not  only  of  those  who 
sympathize  with  his  splendid  exertions  on 
behalf  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  but  of  all  who 
feel  grateful  for  the  efforts  by  which  he  has 
illustrated  and  defended  our  common  faith, 
will  not  desire  that-  wish  to  be  fulfilled  1  How 
one  of  the  publishers  of  his  country  feels 
towards  such  authors  may  be  seen  in  the  pe- 
tition of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Glasgow,  who  even  de- 
sires to  limit  the  power  of  assigning  copyright 
to  twenty-one  years,  and  then  contrasts  his 
case  with  that  of  those  by  whose  creations  he 
has  been  enriched.  He  states,  *'  that  he  has 
obtained  estate  and  competence  by  the  sale  of 
books  published  or  sold  by  him,  which  pro- 
perty he  has  a  right  to  entail  or  give  in  legacy 
for  the  benefit  of  his  heirs;  while' the  authors 
who  have  produced  the  works  that  have  en- 
riched him  have  no  interest  for  their  heirs  by 
the  present  law  of  copyright  in  the  property 
which  they  have  solely  constituted."  When 
I  find  these  petitions  signed  by  the  most  dis- 
tNnguished  ornament  of  the  Scotch  church.  Dr. 
Chalmers— and  by  one  of  the  most  eminent 
among  the  Dissenting  divines,  Dr.  Wardlaw,  I 
cannot  help  associating  with  them  a  case 
which  came  undelr  my  notice  a  few  days  ago, 
on  an  application  to  me  to  assist  a  great- 
grandson  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  in  presenting  a 
memorial  to  the  bounty  of  the  crown.  Here 
was  the  descendant  of  one  of  the  idols  of  the 
religious  world,  whose  works  have  circulated 
in  hundreds  of  thoui^ands  of  copies,  enduring 
a  state  of  unmerited  privation  and  suffering, 
from  which  a  trifle  on  each  volume  of  his  an- 
cestor's works  now  adorning  the  libraries  of 
the  wealthy  Dissenters  would  amply  relieve 
him! 

On  these  contrasted  cases  the  Hoase  has  now 
to  decide.  But  before  I  leave  the  question  in 
its  bands,  it  is  fit  I  should  advert  for  a  moment 
.o  those  opponents  of  the  bill  who,  disclaiming 
the  publishers  and  printers,  appear  on  behalf 
of  what  they  call  the  public,  and  who  insist 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  obtain  for  that  public  the 
works  of  genius  and  labour  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible price.  Now,  passing  over  a  doubt,  which 
I  dare  scarcely  hint  in  their  presence,  whether 
the  diffusion  of  cheap  copies  of  any  work  ne- 
cessarily implies  in  an  eqoai  degree  the  diffu- 
sion of  its  beauties  or  the  veneration  of  its 
injunctions,  permit  me  to  ask  whether  even  for 
the  public  it  is  not  desirable.that  works  should 


be  correct  as  well  as  cheap,  and  that  it  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  matured  judgment  of 
its  instructors  1  Now,  this  can  only  be  eflfected 
by  permitting  the  family  of  the  author  to  watch 
over  his  fame.  An  author  who,  in  a  life  de- 
voted to  literature,  has  combined  giAs  of  the 
historian  and  the  poet — Mr.  Southey — ^who  has 
thought  the  statement  of  his  case  might  have 
more  effect  than  a  petition,  has  permitted  me 
to  elucidate  this  view  of  the  case  by  his  ex- 
ample. He  has  lately  published  a  complete 
edition  of  his  poems,  correcting  the  blemishes 
which  during  many  years  have  presented 
themselves  to  his  severer  judgment;  his  copy- 
rights  in  many  of  the  original  poems  will 
expire  with  his  life;  in  the  corrected  edition 
his  family  will  enjoy  an  interest,  but  in  the 
original  poems  they  will  retain  none ;  and  it 
will  be  in  the  power  of  Mr*  Tegg,  or  any  other 
of  those  worthy  benefactors  of  the  public  who 
keep  duteous  watch  over  the  deathbed  of  copy- 
rights, to  republish  any  of  those  poems  with 
all  their  repented  errors,  and  the  addition  of 
those  gross  blunders  wjiich  are  always  intro- 
duced when  a  reprint  undergoes  no  revisiofi 
but  that  of  a  printer.  But  is  it  even  certain 
that  the  books  thus  carelessly  printed  will  be 
actually  cheaper  in  price  than  if  the  descend- 
ants of  the  author  published  them  for  their  own 
advantage  1  It  is  not  fair  to  judge  of  this  by 
recent  instances,  produced  in  the  first  eager- 
ness of  the  freebooters  of  the  trade  to  seize  on 
and  parade  their  spoils.  It  should  be  recol- 
lected that  a  proprietor  who  uses  only  one  ma- 
chine for  publication  may,  with  profit  to  him- 
self, supply  the  market  more  cheaply  than 
numbers  who  have  separate  expenses,  and 
look  for  separate  gains.  But  if  the  argument 
be  doubtful,  the  fact  at  least  is  clear,  and  I 
may  call  the  honourable  member  for  Finsbury 
as  my  witness  to  prove  it ;  for  he  has  shown 
in  this  House,  to  the  offence  of  none,  but  the 
amusement  of  all,  and  to  the  proof  of  my  case, 
how  cheaply  books  charged  with  an  expensive 
copyright  may  be  obtained  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Tegg,  who,  he  states,  nevertheless,  has  a  stock 
worth  more  than  170,000/.,  which,  if  the  prin- 
ciples of  my  opponents  be  fairly  applied,  is 
justly  distributable  among  their  favourite  and 
much  injured  public.  But  grant  the  whole 
assumption — grant  that  if  copyright  be  ex- 
tended, the  few  books  it  will  affect  will  be 
dearer  to  the  public  by  the  little  the  author  will 
gain  by  each  copy— grant  that  they  will  not  be 
more  correct  or  authentic  than  when  issued 
wholesale  from  the  press ;  still  is  there  nothing 
good  for  the  people  but  cheap  knowledge  1  Is 
it  necessary  to  associate  with  their  introduc- 
tion to  the  works  of  the  mighty  dead  the  selfish 
thought  that  they  are  sharing  in  the  riot  of  the 
grave,  instead  of  cherishing  a  sense  of  pride 
that,  while  they  read,  they  are  assisting  to  de- 
prive the  grave  of  part  of  its  withering  power 
over  the  interests  of  survivors  7  But  if  i  t  were 
desirable,  is  it  possible  to  separate  a  personal 
sympathy  with  an  author  from  the  first  admi- 
ration of  his  works  1  We  do  not  enter  into  his 
labours  as  into  some  strange  and  dreamy 
world,  raised  by  the  touch  of  a  forgotten  en* 
chanter;  the  affections  arer  breathing  around 
us,  and  the  author  being  dead,  yet  speaks  in 
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works  without  in  the  slightest  degree  interfer- 
ing with  the  public  good."  Dr.  James  Thom- 
son, the  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  states  the  nature  and 
history  of  several  elementary  works,  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  labour,  which  are  slowly  beginning 
to  recompense  him,  and  especially  invites 
attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the  law  bears 
on  works  used  as  text-books  in  schools  and 
universities,  having  to  contend  against  the 
partialities  of  teachers  for  books  with  which 
use  has  made  them  familiar,  and  of  booksellers 
for  works  in  which  they  are  interested,  and 
which  may  only  begin  to  obtain  attention 
when  the  copyright  is  about  to  cease.  Sir 
David  Brewster  has  spent  a  most  laborious 
and  most  useflil  life,  and  still  spends  it,  in  the 
composition  of  works  which  at  once  instruct 
and  charm,  and  which  can  only  remunerate 
him  by  the  extension  of  the  term.  Now,  I  ask, 
is  there  no  property  in  these  petitioners  worthy 
of  protection  t  **  No,'*  said,  and  will  say,  some 
of  the  opponents  of  this  bill;  "none.  We 
think  that  from  the  moment  an  author  puts  his 
thoughts  on  paper  and  delivers  them  to  the 
world,  his  property  therein  wholly  ceases.** 
What!  has  he  invested  no  capital?  embarked 
no  fortune  t  If  human  life  is  nothing  in  your 
commercial  tables-— if  the  sacrifice  of  profes- 
sion, of  health,  of  gain,  is  nothing — surely  the 
mere  outlay  of  him  who  has  perilled  his  fortune 
to  instruct  mankind  may  claim  some  regard! 
Or  is  the  interest  itself  so  refined— so  ethereal 
—that  you  cannot  regard  it  as  property,  because 
it  is  not  palpable  to  sense  as  to  feeling  1  Is 
there  any  justice  in  this  t  If  so,  why  do  you 
protect  moral  character  as  a  man*s  most  pre- 
cious possession,  and  compensate  the  party 
who  sufiTers  unjustly  in  that  character  by 
damages  1  Has  this  possession  any  existence 
half  so  palpable  as  the  author's  right  in  the 
printed  creation  of  his  brain  1  I  have  always 
thought  it  one  of  the  proudest  triumphs  of 
human  law  that  it  is  able  to  recognise  and  to 
guard  this  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  moral 
action — that  it  can  lend  its  aid  in  sheltering 
that  invisible  property  which  exists  solely  in 
the  admiration  and  afiection  of  others ;  and  if 
it  may  do  this,  why  may  it  not  protect  his  in- 
terest in  those,  living  words  which,  as  well 
observed  by  that  great  thinker,  Mr.  Hazlitt,  are, 
**  after  all,  the  only  things  which  last  for 
evert" 

From  these  examples  of  works  of  labour  and 
pecuniary  outlay,  I  turn  to  that  of  a  poet,  whose 
name  has  often  been  mentioned  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  measure,  who  has  supported  it  by 
bis  published  opinion,  but  who  has  now,  for 
the  first  time,  enforced  it  by  petition.  Mr. 
Wordsworth  states  that  he  is  on  the  point  of 
attaining  his  seventieth  year;  that  forty-six 
years  ago  he  published  his  first  work,  and  that 
he  has  continued  to  publish  original  works  at 
various  intervals  down  to  1835.  The  copy- 
right in  a  considerable  part  of  these  works  is 
now  contingent  on  his  life;  in  a  few  years  the 
far  larger  portion  of  them  will  be  holden  by 
the  same  tenure ;  and  his  most  extensive  and 
elaborate  work  "The  Excursion,"  will  be  in 
this  condition,  if  he  should  be  spared  for  four 
years  longer.     He  represents  that  "having 


engaged  and  persevered  in  literary  labom 
less  with  the  expectation  of  producing  spee^ 
efifect  than  with  a  view  to  interest  and  Iveiieil 
mankind  remotely,  though  permanently,  his 
works,  though  never  out  of  demand,  have  made 
their  way  slowly  into  general  cirenlation;" 
and  he  states  as  a  fact,  directly  bearing  on  this 
question,  that  his  works  have,  within  the  last 
four  years,  brought  a  larger  emoliuneat  thaa 
in  all  preceding  years ;  which  would  now  be 
bounded  by  his  death ;  and  the  greater  pait  of 
which,  if  he  had  died  four  years  ago^  would 
have  been  wholly  lost  to  his  family.  How  will 
this  case  be  answered  1  I  suppose,  as  I  have 
heard  it,  when  less  fully  stated,  answered 
before,  that  it  proves  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  the  extension  of  copyright,  becaose  witheat 
its  encouragement  a  poet  thus  gifted  has  been 
ready  to  devote  his  powers  amidst  neglect  and 
scorn  to  the  highest  and  the  purest  aims.  I 
will  not  answer  by  merely  reminding  those  who 
urge  this  ungenerous  argament,tbat  there  may 
not  always  be  attendant  on  such  rare  endow- 
ments the  means  of  offering  such  a  sacrifice, 
either  from  independent  resources  or  from 
simple  tastes.  I  reply  at  once,  that  the  argu- 
ment is  at  utter  variance  with  the  plainest 
rules  of  morality  and  justice.  I  should  like  lo 
hear  how  it  would  be  received  on  a  motion  far 
a  national  grant  to  one  who  had  fought  his 
country's  battles!  I  should  like  to  hear  the 
indignation  and  the  scorn  which  would  be  ex- 
pressed towards  any  one  who  should  venture 
to  suggest  that  the  impulses  which  had  led  to 
heroic  deeds  had  no  respect  to  worldly  benefits; 
that  the  love  of  country  and  glory  would 
always  lead  to  similar  actions ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, out  of  regard  to  the  public,  we  ought  to 
withhold  all  reward  from  die  conqueror.  Aad 
yet  the  case  of  the  poet  is  the  stronger;  for  v* 
do  not  propose  to  reward  him  out  of  any  fua 
but  that  which  he  himself  creates — from  aay 
pockets  but  from  those  of  every  one  whom  he 
individually  blesses— and  our  reward  cannot 
be  misapplied  when  we  take  Time  for  oor 
Arbitrator  and  Posterity  for  our  Witnesses! 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
house  that  many  of  the  petitioners  are  prair> 
sors  in  the  universities  of  Scotland ;  and  from 
the  laborious  nature  of  their  pursuits^-iheir 
love  of  literature,  fostered  at  a  distance  from 
the  applause  of  the  capital,  and  from  the  inde- 
pendence and  the  purity  of  their  character,  I 
venture  to  think  that  their  experience  and  their 
judgments  are  entitled  to  peculiar  weight 
Now,  the  University  of  Sl  Andrew's,  after 
powerfully  urging  the  claims  of  authors  gene* 
rally,  thus  submits  the  peculiar  claims  of  their 
countrymen  :— "  Your  petitioners  venture  to 
submit,  that  in  Scotland,  where  the  few  rewards 
which  used  to  be  conferred  on  clergymen  of 
literary  and  scientific  merit  have  been  with- 
drawn, and  where  the  incomes  of  the  profes- 
sors in  her  universities  have  been  allowed  lo 
suffer  great  diminution,  these  individuals  have 
strong  motives  to  solicit,  and  addittooal 
grounds  to  expect,  that  their  literary  rights 
may  be  extended,  and  rendered  as  beneficial 
as  possible  to  themselves  and  their  families.]* 
Among  these  professors,  and  among  the  pett^ 
tioners  for  this  bill,  is  a  clergyman  unsui 
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n  Christian  eloqoence,  in  reach  of  thought,  in 
in  wearied  zeal;  who  has  disregarded  ease  and 
ntellectual  delights  prodigally  to  expend  his 
energies  on  that  which  he  regards  as  the  sacred 
:ause  of  the  church  and  religion  of  his  conn- 
ry;  and  who  depends  on  his  copyrights,  in 
»nch  of  the  labours  of  his  mind  as  he  has  com- 
nitted  to  the  press,  to  make  amends  for  a  pro- 
essional  income  far  below  his  great  intellec- 
ual  claims.  In  addressing  me  on  the  subject 
>f  this  bill.  Dr.  Chalmers  says,  "My  profes* 
lional  income  has  always  been  so  scanty,  that 
[  should  have  been  in  great  difficulties,  had  it 
lot  been  for  my  authorship;  and  I  am  not 
iware  of  a  more  desirable  compensation  for 
he  meagre  emoluments  of  the  offices  I  have 
leld,  than  that  those  profits  should  be  secured 
md  perpetuated  in  favour  of  my  descendants." 
\nd  who  among  us,  not  only  of  those  who 
sympathize  with  his  splendid  exertions  on 
>ehalf  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  but  of  all  who 
'eel  grateful  for  the  efforts  by  which  he  has 
llasirated  and  defended  our  common  faith, 
9irill  not  desire  that'  wish  to  be  fulfilled  1  How 
3ne  of  the  publishers  of  his  country  feels 
:owards  such  authors  may  be  seen  in  the  pe- 
ition  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Glasgow,  who  even  de- 
sires to  limit  the  power  of  assigning  copyright 
:o  twenty-one  years,  and  then  contrasts  his 
:ase  with  that  of  those  by  whose  creations  he 
las  been  enriched.  He  states,  "  that  he  has 
obtained  estate  and  competence  by  the  sale  of 
3ooks  published  or  sold  by  him,  which  pro- 
perty he  has  a  right  to  entail  or  give  in  legacy 
for  the  benefit  of  his  heirs;  while' the  authors 
who  have  produced  the  works  that  have  en- 
riched him  have  no  interest  for  their  heirs  by 
ihe  present  law  of  copyright  in  the  property 
which  they  have  solely  constituted."  When 
[  find  these  petitions  signed  by  the  most  dis- 
i^ngatshed  ornament  of  the  Scotch  church.  Dr. 
Dnalmers — and  by  one  of  the  most  eminent 
imong  the  Dissenting  divines.  Dr.  Wardlaw,  I 
:annot  help  associating  with  them  a  case 
which  came  undei*  my  notice  a  few  days  ago, 
3n  an  application  to  me  to  assist  a  great- 
grandson  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  in  presenting  a 
memorial  to  the  bounty  of  the  crown.  Here 
was  the  descendant  of  one  of  the  idols  of  the 
religious  world,  whose  works  have  circulated 
in  hundreds  of  thouj^ands  of  copies,  enduring 
1  state  of  unmerited  privation  and  suffering, 
Irom  which  a  trifle  on  each  volume  of  his  an- 
cestor's works  now  adorning  the  libraries  of 
:he  wealthy  Dissenters  would  amply  relieve 
lim! 

On  these  contrasted  cases  the  House  has  now 
o  decide.  But  before  I  leave  the  question  in 
its  hands,  it  is  fit  I  should  advert  for  a  moment 
o  those  opponents  of  the  bill  who,  disclaiming 
he  publishers  and  printers,  appear  on  behalf 
j{  what  they  call  the  public,  and  who  insist 
hat  it  is  our  duty  to  obtain  for  that  public  the 
nrorks  of  genius  and  labour  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible price.  Now,  passing  over  a  doubt,  which 
[  dare  scarcely  hint  in  their  presence,  whether 
:he  diffusion  of  cheap  copies  of  any  work  ne- 
cessarily implies  in  an  equai  degree  the  diffu- 
sion of  its  beauties  or  the  veneration  of  its 
^junctions,  permit  me  to  ask  whether  even  for 
;hc  public  it  is  not  desirable.that  works  should 


be  correct  as  well  as  cheap,  and  that  it  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  matured  judgment  of 
its  instructors  1  Now,  this  can  only  be  effected 
by  permitting  the  family  of  the  author  to  watch 
over  his  fame.  An  author  who,  in  a  life  de- 
voted to  literature,  has  combined  glAs  of  the 
historian  and  the  poet — Mr.  Soutbey — who  has 
thought  the  statement  of  his  case  might  have 
more  effect  than  a  petition,  has  permitted  me 
to  elucidate  this  view  of  the  case  by  his  ex- 
ample. He  has  lately  published  a  complete 
edition  of  his  poems,  correcting  the  blemishes 
which  during  many  years  have  presented 
themselves  to  his  severer  judgment;  his  copy« 
rights  in  many  of  the  original  poems  will 
expire  with  his  life;  in  the  corrected  edition 
his  family  will  enjoy  an  interest,  but  in  the 
original  poems  they  will  retain  none ;  and  it 
will  be  in  the  power  of  Mr.  Tegg,  or  any  other 
of  those  worthy  benefactors  of  the  public  who 
keep  duteous  watch  over  the  deathbed  of  copy- 
rights, to  republish  any  of  those  poems  with 
all  their  repented  errors,  and  the  addition  of 
those  gross  blunders  wjiich  are  always  intro- 
duced when  a  reprint  undergoes  no  revisiotl 
but  that  of  a  printer.  But  is  it  even  certain 
that  the  books  thus  carelessly  printed  will  be 
actually  cheaper  in  price  than  if  the  descend- 
ants of  the  author  published  them  for  their  own 
advantage!  It  is  not  fair  to  judge  of  this  by 
recent  instances,  produced  in  the  first  eager- 
ness of  the  freebooters  of  the  trade  to  seize  on 
and  parade  their  spoils.  It  should  be  recol- 
lected that  a  proprietor  who  uses  only  one  ma- 
chine for  publication  may,  with  profit  to  him- 
self, supply  the  market  more  cheaply  than 
numbers  who  have  separate  expenses,  and 
look  for  separate  gains.  But  if  the  argument 
be  doubtful,  the  fact  at  least  is  clear,  and  I 
may  call  the  honourable  member  for  Finsbury 
as  my  witness  to  prove  it ;  for  he  has  shown 
in  this  House,  to  the  offence  of  none,  but  the 
amusement  of  all,  and  to  the  proof  of  my  case, 
how  cheaply  books  charged  with  an  expensive 
copyright  may  be  obtained  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Tegg,  who,  he  states,  nevertheless,  has  a  stock 
worth  more  than  170,000/.,  which,  if  the  prin- 
ciples of  my  opponents  be  fairly  applied,  is 
justly  distributable  among  their  favourite  and 
much  injured  public.  But  grant  the  whole 
assumption — grant  that  if  copyright  be  ex- 
tended, the  few  books  it  will  affect  will  be 
dearer  to  the  public  by  the  little  the  author  will 
gain  by  each  copy — ^grant  that  they  will  not  be 
more  correct  or  authentic  than  when  issued 
wholesale  from  the  press ;  still  is  there  nothing 
good  for  the  people  but  cheap  knowledge  1  Is 
it  necessary  to  associate  with  their  introduc- 
tion to  the  works  of  the  mighty  dead  the  selfish 
thought  that  they  are  sharing  in  the  riot  of  the 
grave,  instead  of  cherishing  a  sense  of  pride 
that,  while  they  read,  they  are  assisting  to  de* 
prive  the  grave  of  part  of  its  withering  power 
over  the  interests  of  survivors  1  But  if  it  were 
desirable,  is  it  possible  to  separate  a  personal 
sympathy  with  an  author  from  the  first  admi- 
ration of  his  works  1  We  do  not  enter  into  his 
labours  as  into  some  strange  and  dreamy 
world,  raised  by  the  touch  of  a  forgotten  en* 
chanter;  the  affections  a rer  breathing  around 
us.  and  the  author  being  dead,  yet  speaks  in 
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accents  triamphant  over  death  and  time.  As 
from  the  dead  level  of  an  utilitarian  philosophy 
no  mighty  work  of  genius  ever  issued,  so 
never  can  such  a  work  be  enjoyed  except  in 
that  happy  forgetfulness  of  its  doctrines,  which 
always  softens  the  harshest  creed.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  those  who  thus  plead  for  the  people 
are  wholly  unauthorized  by  the  feelings  of  the 
people ;  that  the  poor  of  these  realms  are  richer 
in  spirit  than  their  advocates  understand 
them;  and  that  they  would  feel  a  pride  in 
bestowing  their  contributions  in  the  expression 
of  respect  to  that  great  intellectual  ancestry 
whose  fame  is  as  much  theirs  as  it  is  the  boast 
of  the  loAiest  amongst  us.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  people  of  Scotland  share  in  the  exulta^ 
tion  of  the  publishers  who  have  successively 
sent  among  them  cheap  editions  of  the  "  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  "Marmion,"  and  the 
*<  Lady  of  the  Lake  ;*'  that  they  can  buy  them 
at  a  lower  price  than  if  the  great  minstrel  who 
produced  them  were  still  among  the  living.  I 
cannot  believe  that  they  can  so  soon  forget 
their  obligations  to  one  whq  has  given  their 
beautiful  country  a  place  in  the  imagination 
of  mankind  which  may  well  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  that  political  individuality  they  so 
long  and  so  proudly  enjoyed,  as  to  count  with 
satisfaction  the  pence  they  may  save  by  that 
premature  death  which  gave  his  copyrights  to 
contesting  publishers,  and  left  his  halls  silent 
and  cold.  It  is  too  late  to  do  justice  to  Bums ; 
but  I  cannot  believe  the  peasant  who  should 
be  inspired  by  him  to  walk  **  in  glory  and  in 
joy,  following  his  plough  by  the  mountain  side,'' 
or  who,  casting  his  prideful  look,  on  Saturday 
evening,  around  his  circle  of  children,  feels 
his  pleasure  heightened  and  reduplicated  in 
the  poet's  mirror,  would  regret  to  think  that 
the  well-thumbed  volume  which  had  made 
him  conscious  of  such  riches  had  paid  the 
charge  of  some  sixpence  towards  the  support 
of  that  poet's  children. 

There  is  only  one  other  consideration  I  would 
suggest  before  I  sit  down,  which  relates  not  to 
any  class,  but  to  the  community  and  our  du- 
ties towards  them.  It  is  thus  expressed  in  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  petition: — ^*That  this  bill  has 


for  its  main  object  to  relieve  men  of  4etteTs  from 
the  thraldom  of  being  forced  to  court  the  living 
generation  to  aid  them  in  rising  above  slavish 
taste  and  degraded  prejudice,  and  to  encourage 
them  to  rely  on  their  own  impulses."  Sorely 
this  is  au  object  worthy  of  the  legislature  of  a 
great  people,  especially  in  an  age  where  rest- 
less activity  and  increasing  knowledge  preseot 
temptations  to  the  slight  and  the  saperiieial 
which  do  not  exist  in  a  ruder  age.  Let  those 
who  "  to  beguile  the  time  look  like  the  time," 
have  their  fair  scope— let  cheap  and  innocent 
publications  be  multiplied  as  much  as  jua 
please, — still  the  character  of  the  age  demands 
something  impressed  with  a  nobler  labour,  mi 
directed  to  a  higher  aim.  ^'The  immortal 
mind  craves  objects  that  endure."  The^rinten 
need  not  fear.  There  will  not  be  too  many  cas- 
didates  for  **  a  bright  reversion,"  which  oalj 
falls  in  when  the  ear  shall  be  deaf  to  hnman 
praise.  I  have  been  accused  of  asking  you  to 
legislate  "  on  some  sort  of  sentimental  feeling." 
I  deny  the  charge :  the  living  truth  is  with  us ; 
the  spectral  phantoms  of  depopulated  printing 
houses  and  shops  are  the  baseless  fancies  ^ 
our  opponents.  If  I  were  here  beseeching  in- 
dulgence for  the  frailties  and  excesses  which 
sometimes  attend  line  talents — ^if  I  were  here 
appealing  to  your  sympathy  on  behalf  of  crash- 
ed hopes  and  irregular  aspirations,  the  accosa- 
tion  would  be  just.  I  plead  not  for  the  wild, 
but  for  the  sage ;  not  for  the  perishing  bot  for 
the  eternal :  for  him  who,  poet,  philosopher,  or 
historian,  girds  himself  for  some  toil  lasting  as 
life — ^lays  aside  all  frivolous  pursuits  for  one 
virtuous  purpose — that  when  encouraged  hr 
the  distant  hope  of  that  ''AU-hail  hereafter." 
which  shall  welcome  him  among  the  heirs  of 
fame,  he  may  not  shudder  to  think  of  it  is 
sounding  with  hollow  mockery  in  the  ears  of 
those  whom  he  loves,  and  waking  sullen  echoes 
by  the  side  of  a  cheerless  hearth.  For  such  I 
ask  this  boon,  and  through  them  for  maskiad 
— and  I  ask  it  in  the  confidence  with  the  ex- 
pression of  which  your  veteran  petitioner 
Wordsworth  closed  his  appeal  to  your-**  Thai 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  justice  is  capable 
of  working  out  its  own  expediency !" 
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Not  from  the  youth-illumined  stage  alone 

Is  gladness  shed ;  it  breathes  around  from  all 
Whose  names,  imprinted  on  each  hononr*d  wall. 
Speak  deathless  boyhood ;  on  whose  hearts  the  tone. 
Which  makes  each  ancient  phrase  familiar  grown 

New  by  its  crisp  expression,  seems  to  fall 
A  strain  from  distant  years ;  while  striplings,  still 
In  careless  prime,  bid  younger  bosoms  thrill 
With  plaudits  such  as  lately  charm'd  their  own — 
While  richest  humour  strangely  serves  to  fill 

Worn  eyes  with  childlike  tears ;  for  Memory  lifb 
Time's  curtain  from  the  spirits'  holiest  stage. 

And  makes  even  strangers  share  the  precious  gifts 
Which  clasp  in  golden  meshes  Youth  and  Age. 
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irPE  OF  WILLIAM  WILBKBFOKCE  BY  HIS  SONS.* 


[EoiNBTTitaH  Rbtisw,  1838.] 


Taxsx  volumes  record  the  Life  of  a  man, 
who,  in  an.  age  fertile  beyond  most  others  in 
illustrions  characters,  reached,  by-paths  till 
ihea  unexplored,  an  eminence  never  before 
attained  by  anyprivate  member  of  the  British 
Parliament.  We  believe  we  shall  render  an 
acceptable  service  to  our  readers,  by  placing 
them  in  possession  of  a  general  outline  of 
this  biographjT. 

William  Wilberforce  was  bom  at  Hull  on 
the  24th  of  August,  1769.  His  father,  a  mer- 
chant of  that  town,  traced  his  descent  from  a 
family  which  had  for  many  generations  pos- 
sessed a  large  estate  at  Wilberfoss,  in  the  Bast 
Hiding  of  the  county  of  York.  From  that 
place  was  derived  the  name  which  the  taste, 
or  caprice  of  his  later  progenitors,  modulated 
into  the  form  in  which  it  was  borne  by  their 
celebrated  descendant  His  mother  was  nearly 
allied  to  many  persons  of  consideration; 
amongst  whom  are  numbered  the  present 
Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Chester,  and  the 
members  of  the  great  London  banking-house, 
of  which  Lord  Oarrington  was  the  head. 

The  father  of  William  Wilberforce  died  be- 
fore his  son  had  completed  his  tenlh  year; 
and  the  ample  patrimony  which  he  then  inhe- 
rited was  afterwards  largely  increased  on  the 
aeath  of  a  paternal  uncle,  to  whose  guardian- 
ship his  child  was  committed.  B^  that  kins- 
man he  was  placed  at  a  school  in  the  imme- 
^te  neighbourhood  of  his  own  residence  at 
Wimbledon,  in  Surry.  The  following  are  the 
characteristic  terms  in  which,  at  the  distance 
of  many  years,  the  pupil  recorded  his  recollec- 
tjons  of  this  first  stage  of  his  literary  educa- 
tioii:^«Mr.  Chalmers,  the  master,  himself  a 
Scotchman,  had  an  usher  of  the  same  nation, 
^nose  red  beard,  for  he  scarcely  shaved  once 
*  month,  I  shall  never  forget.  They  taught 
xJ^T}'  ^''^^^etic,  and  Latin.  With  Greek 
^e  did  not  much  meddle.  It  was  frequented 
fa  *^u^  ^y  the  sons  of  merchants,  and  thev 
gught  therefore    every  thing,  and   nothing. 

^re  I  continued  some  time  as  a  parlour 

r«AA«*ur*"^  '^Wam  miherforee.  By  his  lOOS  RoSEliT 
lata  p«ul"'*^"'*'*«JB-  M.  A.,  Vicar  of  East  Farlough, 
roio.  i  i*'  ^J?**  ^"«»  CoHege  j  and  Sahubl  Wilbeb- 
don  ii5'      '  *^^^«>'  of  Brighlrtone.  4  vols.  8vo.  Lon- 


boarder.  I  was  sent  at  first  among  the  lodgers, 
and  I  can  remember,  even  now,  Uie  nauseous 
food  with  which  we  were  supplied,  and  which 
I  cotdd  not  eat  without  sickness." 

His  early  years  were  not,  however,  to  pats 
away  without  some  impressions  more  import- 
ant, if  not  more  abiding,  than  those  which  had 
been  left  on  his  sensitive  nerves  by  the* red 
beaid  of  one  of  his  Scotch  teachers,  and  by 
the  ill  savour  of  the  dinners  of  the  other.  His 
uncle's  wife  was  a  disciple  of  George  Whit 
field,  and  under  her  pious  care  he  acquired  & 
famUiarity  with  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  a 
habit  of  devotion  of  which  the  results  were- 
perceptible  throughout  the  whole  of  his  more 
mature  life.  While  still  a  school-boy,  he  had 
written  several  religious  letters,  "much  in. 
accordance  with  the  opinions  which  he  subse- 
quently adopted,"  and  which,  but  for  his  pe- 
remptory interdict,  the  zeal  of  some  indiscreet 
fHend  would  have  given  to  the  world.  **  If  I 
had  stayed  with  my  uncle,  I  should  probably 
have  been  a  bigoted  despised  Methodist,"  is 
the  conclusion  which  Mr.  Wilberforce  formed 
on  looking  back  to  this  period,  after  an  inter- 
val of  nearly  thirty  years.  His  mother's  fore- 
sight, apprehending  this  result,  induced  her  to 
withdraw  him  from  his  uncle's  house,  and  to 
place  him  under  the  charge  of  the  master  of 
the  endowed  school  at  Pocklington,  in  York- 
shire,— a  sound  and  well-beneficed  divine, 
whose  orthodoxy  would  seem  to  have  been 
entirely  unalloyed  by  the  rigours  of  Method- 
ism. The  boy  was  encouraged  to  lead  a  life 
of  idleness  and  pleasure,  wasting  his  time  in 
a  round  of  visits  to  the  neighbouring  gentry, 
to  whom  he  was  recommended  by  his  social 
talents,  especially  by  his  rare  skill  in  singing ; 
while,  during  his  school  vacations,  the  reli- 
gious impressions  of  his  childhood  were  com- 
bated by  a  constant  succession  of  such  convi- 
vial gayeties  as  the  town  of  Hull  could  afibrd. 
Ill  as  this  discipline  was  calculated  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  good  intellectual  habits,  it  wai» 
still  less  adapted  to  substitute  for  the  excite- 
ment and  dogmatism  of  Whitfield's  system,  a 
piety  resting  on  a  nobler  and  more  secure 
basis.  One  remarkable  indication,  however, 
was  given  of  the  character  by  which  his  future 
life  was  to  be  distinguished.    He  placed  in  the 
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hands  of  a  schoolfellow,  (who  survives  to  re- 
cord the  fact,)  a  letter  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
editor  of  the  York  paper,  which  he  stated  to  be 
''in  condemnation  of  the  odious  traffic  in 
human  flesh." — On  the  same  authority  he  is 
reported  to  have  ''greatly  excelled  all  the 
other  boys  in  his  compositions,  though  seldom 
beginning  them  till  the  eleventh  hour." 

From  school  Mr.  Wilberforcewas  transferred, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  to  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  We  trust  that  the  picture  which 
he  has  drawn  of  the  education  of  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  fortune,  in  an  English  University, 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  centary,  will 
seem  an  incredible  fiction  to  the  present  mem- 
bers of  that  learned  society.  "The  Fellows 
of  the  College,"  he  says, "  did  not  act  towards 
me  the  part  of  Christians,  or  even  of  honest 
men.  Their  object  seemed  to  be  to  make  and 
keep  me  idle.  If  ever  I  appeared  studious, 
they  would  say  to  me — ^Why,  in  the  world 
should  a  man  of  your  fortune  trouble  himself 
with  fagging  V  I  was  a  good  classic,  and 
acquitted  myself  well  in  the  College  examina- 
tions, but  mathematics,  which  my  mind  greatly 
needed,  I  almost  entirely  neglected,  and  was 
told  that  I  was  too  clever  to  require  them." 

With  such  a  preparation  for  the  duties  of 
active  life,  Mr.  Wilberforce  passed  at  a  single 
step  from  the  University  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  general  election  of  1780,  oc- 
curring within  less  than  a  month  from  the 
completion  of  his  twenty-first  year,  "  the  affec- 
tion of  his  townsmen,  'not  unaided  by*  an 
expenditure  of  from  eight  to  nine  thousand 
pounds,"  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  poll 
for  "  the  town  and  county  of  Hull."  Although 
at  this  time  Mr.  Wilberforce  states  himself  to 
have  been  "  so  ignorant  of  general  society  as 
to  have  come  up  to  London  stored  with  argu- 
ments to  prove  the  authenticity  of  Rowley's 
Poems,"  yet  so  rich  and  so  accomplished  an 
aspirant  could  not  long  be  excluded  from  the 
mysteries  of  the  world  of  fashion  which  now 
burst  upon  him.  Five  clubs  enrolled  him 
among  their  members.  He  "chatted,  played 
at  cards,  or  gambled"  with  Fox,  Sheridan,  and 
Fitzpatrick — fascinated  the  Prince  of  Wales 
by  his  singing  at  Devonshire  House — ^pro- 
duced inimitable  imitations  of  Lord  North's 
voice  and  manner — sang  catches  with  Lord 
Sandwich— exchanged  epigrams  with  Mrs. 
Creeve — partook  of  a  Shaksperian  dinner  at 
the  Boar,  in  East  Cheap— ^shirked  the  Du- 
chess of  Gordon" — and  danced  till  five  in  the 
morning  at  Almack's.  The  lassitude  of  fash- 
ionable life  was  eflectually  relieved  by  the 
duties  or  amusements  of  a  Parliamentary  ca- 
reer, not  unattended  by  some  brilliant  success. 
Too  rich  to  look  to  public  service  as  a  means 
of  subsistence,  and,  at  this  period,  ambitious 
rather  of  distinction  than  of  eminence,  Mr. 
Wilberforce  enjoyed  the  rare  luxury  of  com- 
plete independence.  Though  a  decided  oppo- 
nent of  the  North  American  war,  he  voted 
with  Lord  North  against  Sir  Fletcher  Norton's 
re-election  as  Speaker,  and  opposed  Mr.  Pitt 
im  the  second  occasion  of  his  addressing  the 
House,  although  he  was  already  numbered 
amongst  the  most  intimate  of  his  friends. 
This  alliance,  commenced  apparently  at  the 


University,  had  ripened  into  an 
union  which  none  of  the  vicissitudes  of  poi> 
tical  life  could  afterwards  dissolve.     They 
partook  in  each  other's  labours  and  amuse- 
ments, and  the  zest  with  which  Mr.  Pitt  in- 
dulged in  these  relaxations,  throws  a  new  and 
unexpected  light   on   his    character.     They 
joined  together  in  fouading  a  ckib,  at  which, 
for   two  successive  winters,  Pitt  spent  his 
evenings,  while,  at  Mr.  Wilberforce's  villa  at 
Wimbledon,  he  was  established  rather  as  an 
inmate  than  as  a  guest.    There  he  indalged 
himself  even  in  boisterous  gayety;    and  it 
strangely  disturbs  our  associations  to  read  of 
the  son  and  rival  of  Lord  Chatham  rising 
early  in  the  morning  to  sow  the  flower-beds 
with  the  fragments  of  a  dress-hat  with  which 
Lord  Harrowby  had  come  down  from  the 
opera*    There  also  were  arranged  fishing  and 
shooting  parties;  in  one  of  which  the  futcre 
champion  of  the  anti-Gallican  war  nairowlf 
escaped  an  untimely  grave  from  the  misdn 
rect«l  gun  of  his  friend.    On  the  banks  of 
Windermere,  also,  Mr.  Wilberforce  possessed 
a  residence,  where  the  Parliamentaiy  vaca- 
tion found  him  "surrounded  with  a  goodly 
assortment  of  books."    But  the  discovery  was 
already  made  that  the  actumnal  ennm  of  the 
fashionable  world  might  find  relief  among  the 
lakes  and  mountains  of  Westmoreland,  and 
"  boating,  riding,  and  continual  parties"  fully 
occupied  the  time  which  had  been  devoted  t3 
retirement  and  study.    From  these  amtafura 
iemporis  Mr.  Wilberforce  escaped,  in  the  as- 
tumn  of  1783,  to  pass  a  few  weeks  with  Mr. 
Pitt  in  France.    They  readily  found  introdue- 
tions  to  the  supper  table  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  the  other  festivities  of  Fontainblean.  Louis 
XYI.  does  not  appear  to  have  made  a  vexy 
flattering    impression  on   his  young  guests. 
"  The  King,"  says  Mr.  Wilberforce,  in  a  letter 
written  about  that  time,  "  is  so  strange  a  being 
of  the  hog  kind,  that  it  is  worth  going  a  huD- 
dred  miles  for  a  sight  of  him,  especially  a 
boar-hunting."    At  Paris  "he  received  with 
interest  the  hearty  greetings  which  Dr.  Frank- 
lin tendered  to  a  rising  member  of  the  English 
Parliament,  who  had  opposed  the  Americaa 
war." 

Graver  cares  awaited  Mr.  W^ilberforce*s  re- 
turn to  England.  He  arrived  in  time  to  seoond 
Mr.  Pitt's  opposition  to  the  India  Bill,  and  to 
support  him  in  his  memoral>le  struggle  agaiatt 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Coalition  was  now  the  one  subject  of  popular 
invective;  and,  at  a  public  meeting  in  the 
Castle-yard  at  York,  in  March,  1784,  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce condemned  their  measures,  in  a  speech 
which  was  received  with  the  loudest  applause. 
The  praise  of  James  Boswell  is  characteristze 
at  once  of  the  speaker  and  of  the  critic.  In  aa 
account  of  the  scene  which  he  transmitted  to 
Mr.  Dundas,  "  I  saw,"  writes  Boswell,  *•  what 
seemed  a  mere  shrimp,  mount  upon  the  table, 
but,  as  I  listened,  he  grew  and  grew,  until  the 
shrimp  became  a  whale."  A  still  more  cob- 
vincing  attestation  to  his  eloquence  is  to  be 
found  in  the  consequences  to  which  it  led.  Mr. 
Wilberforce  attended  the  meeting  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  defeating,  at  the  approach- 
ing election,  the  predominant  influence  of  ^ 
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f^KBX  Whig  families  of  Yorkshire,  and  with 
the  secret  design  of  becoming  a  candidate  for 
the  county.  During  his  speech  the  cry  of 
•*  Wilhcrforce  and  Liberty"  was  raised  by  the 
crowd;  and  the  transition  was  obvious  and 
readily  made,  to  '^  Wilberforce  and  the  Repre- 
sentation of  Yorkshire."  The  current  of  popu- 
lar favour  flowed  strongly  in  his  support  He 
was  the  opponent  of  the  Coalition  and  the 
India  Bill,  and  the  friend  and  zealous  partisan 
of  Mr.  Pitt;  then  rich  in  hereditary  honours, 
in  personal  renown,  and  in  the  bri^test  pro- 
mise. Large  subscriptions  defrayed  Uie  expen  se 
of  the  contest,  and,  without  venturing  to  the 
poll,  his  Whig  opponents  surrendered  to  him 
a  seat,  which  he  continued  to  occupy,  without 
intennission,  for  many  successive  Parliaments. 
With  this  memorable  triumph  Mr.  Wilberforce 
closed  his  twenty-fiflh  year,  and  returned  to 
London  in  possession  of  whatever  could  gratify 
the  wishes,  or  exalt  the  hopes  of  a  candidate 
for  fame,  on  the  noblest  theatre  of  civil  action 
which  the  world  had  thrown  open  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  private  men. 

The  time  had,  however,  arrived  at  which  a 
new  direction  was  to  be  given  to  tlie  thoughts 
and  pursuits  of  this  favourite  of  nature  and 
fortune.  Before  taking  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  member  for  the  counQr  of 
York,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  accompanied  by  some 
female  relations,  and  by  Isaac  Milner,  the  late 
Dean  of  Carlisle,  undertook  a  journey  to  the 
south  of  France,  and  thence  through  Switzer- 
land to  the  Gterman  Spa.  This  expedition,  in- 
terrupted by  a  temporary  return  to  England, 
during  the  winter  of  1784-^,  continued  some 
months,  and  forms  a  memorable  era  in  his  life. 
The  lessons  which  he  had  learned  in  childhood 
at  Wimbledon  had  lefl  an  indelible  impression 
on  a  mind  peculiarly  susceptible  of  every 
tender  and  profound  emotion.  The  dissipa- 
tion of  his  subsequent  days  had  retarded  the 
growth  of  those  seeds  pf  early  piety,  but  had 
not  entirely  choked  them.  To  the  companions 
of  his  youth  many  indications  had  occasionally 
been  given,  that  their  gay  associate  was  re- 
volving deeper  thoughts  than  formed  the  staple 
of  their  ordinary  social  intercourse.  These 
were  now  to  take  entire  possession  of  his  mind, 
and  to  regulate  the  whole  of  his  future  conduct 
The  opinions  of  Whitfield  had  found  a  more 
impressive  expositor  than  the  good  aunt  who 
had  originally  explained  and  enforced  them. 

Isaac  Milner  was  a  remarkable  man,  and 
but  for  the  early  possession  of  three  great  ec- 
clesiastical sinecures,  which  enabled  him  to 
gratify  his  constitutional  indolence,  would  pro- 
bably have  attained  considerable  distinction  in 
physical  and  in  theological  science.  In  a  narrow 
collegiate  circle  he  exercised  a  colloquial  des- 
potism akin  to  that  which  Johnson  had  esta- 
blished, and  to  which  Parr  aspired,  amongst 
the  men  of  letters  and  the  statesmen  of  their 
age.  But  Milner*s  dogmatism  was  relieved  by 
a  tenderness  of  heart  not  inferior  to  that  of  the 
great  moralist  himself;  and  was  informed  by 
a  theology  incomparably  more  profound,  and 
more  fitted  to  practical  uses,  than  that  of  the 
■^doubted  grammarian.  '  He  was  amongst  the 
dearest  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and 


now  became  his  preceptor  and  his  spiritual 
guide. 

The  day  dreams  on  the  subject  of  religious 
conversions,  which  they  who  Ust  may  hear  on 
every  side,  are  like  other  dreams,  the  types  of 
substantial  realities.  Though  the  workings  ot 
the  Almighty  hand  are  distinctly  visible  only 
to  the  omniscient  eye,  yet  even  our  narrow 
faculties  can  oAen  trace  the  movements  of  that 
perennial  undercurrent  which  controls  the  se- 
quences of  human  life,  and  imparts  to  them 
the  character  of  moral  discipline.  In  the  com* 
prehensive  scheme  of  the  Supreme  Governor 
of  the  world  for  the  progressive  advancement 
of  the  human  race,  are  comprised  innumerable 
subordinate  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the 
individuals  of  which  it  is  composed;  and  whe- 
ther we  conceive  of  these  as  the  result  of  some 
preordained  system,  or  as  produced  by  the  im- 
mediate interposition  of  God,  we  equally  ac- 
knowledge the  doctrine  of  Divine  Providence, 
and  refer  to  him  as  the  author  of  those  salutary 
revolutions  of  human  character,  of  which  the 
reality  is  beyond  dispute.  It  is  a  simple  mattei 
of  fact,  of  which  these  volumes  afibrd  the  most 
conclusive  proof,  that,  about  the  twenty-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  the  sub- 
ject of  such  a  change ;  and  that  it  continued 
for  half  a  century  to  give  an  altered  direction 
to  his  whole  system  of  thought  and  action. 
Waiving  all  discussion  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  divine  agency  may  have  been  em- 
ployed to  accomplish  this  result,  it  is  moro  to 
our  purpose  to  inquire  in  what  the  change 
really  consisted,  and  what  were  the  conse- 
qnences  for  which  it  prepared  the  way. 

The  basis  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  natural  cha- 
racter was,  an  intense  fellow-feeling  with  other 
men.  No  one  more  readily  adopted  the  inter- 
ests, sympathized  with  the  afi*ections,  or  caught 
even  the  transient  emotions  of  those  with 
whom  he  associated.  United  to  a  melancholy 
temperament,  this  disposition  would  have  pro- 
duced a  moon-struck  and  sentimental  **  Man  of 
Feeling;*'  but,  connected  as  it  was  with  the 
most  mercurial  gayety  of  heart,  the  eflect  was 
as  exhilarating  as  it  was  impressive.  It  was  a 
combination  of  the  deep  emotions,  real  or  pre- 
tended, of  Rousseau,  with  the  restless  vivacity 
of  Voltaire.  Ever  ready  to  weep  with  those 
that  wept,  his  nature  still  more  stron^y 
prompted  him  to  rejoice  with  those  that  re 
joiced.  A  passionate  lover  of  society,  hit 
might  (to  adopt,  with  some  little  qualification, 
a  well-known  phrase)  have  passed  for  the 
brother  of  every  man,  and  for  the  lover  of 
every  woman  with  whom  he  conversed. 
Bayard  himself  could  not  have  accosted  a 
damsel  of  the  houses  of  Longueville  or  Coligni 
with  a  more  heartfelt  and  graceful  reverence, 
than  marked  his^address  to  every  female,  how- 
ever homely  or  however  humble.  The  most 
sonmolent  company  was  aroused  and  glad- 
dened at  his  presence.  The  heaviest  counte- 
nance reflected  some  animation  from  his  eye ; 
nor  was  any  one  so  dull  as  not  to  yield  some 
sparks  of  intellect  when  brought  into  commu- 
nication with  him.  Few  men  ever  loved  books 
more,  or  read  them  with  a  more  insatiate 
thirst;  yet,  even  in  the  solitude  of  his  library 
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the  social  spirit  never  deserted  him.  The  one 
great  object  of  his  stndies  was,  to  explore  tiie 
springs  of  human  action,  and  to  trace  their  in- 
fluence on  the  character  and  happiness  of 
mankind. 

To  this  vivid  S3rmpathy  in  all  human  inter- 
ests and  feelings  were  united  the  talents  by 
which  it  could  be  most  graceihlly  exhibited. 
Mr.  Wilberforce  possessed  histrionic  powers 
of  the  highest  order.  If  any  caprice  of  fortune 
had  called  him  to  the  stage,  he  would  have 
ranked  amongst  its  highest  ornaments.  He 
would  have  been  irresistible  before  a  jury,  and 
the  most  popular  of  preachers.  His  rich 
mellow  voice,  directed  by  an  ear  of  singular 
accuracy,  gave  to  his 'most  familiar  language 
a  variety  of  cadence,  and  to  his  most  serious 
discourse  a  depth  of  expression,  which  ren- 
dered it  impossible  not  to  listen.  Pathos  and 
drollery — solemn  musings  and  playful  fancies 
— ^yearnings  of  the  soul  over  the  tragic,  and 
the  most  contagious  mirth  over  the  ludicrous 
events  of  life,  all  rapidly  succeeding  each  other, 
and  harmoniously  because  unconsciously 
blended,  threw  over  his  conversation  a  spell 
which  no  prejudice,  dulness,  or  ill-humour 
could  resist.  The  courtesy  of  the  heart,  and 
the  refinement  of  the  most  polished  society, 
united  to  great  natural  courage,  and  a  not  un- 
graceful consciousness  of  his  many  titles  to 
respect,  completed  the  charm  which  his  pre- 
sence infallibly  exercised. 

To  these  unrivalled  social  powers  was  added 
a  not  less  remarkable  susceptibility  of  enjoy- 
ment, in  whatever  fbrm  it  presented  itself. 
The  pleasures,  such  as  they  are,  of  a  very  fas- 
tidious taste,  he  did  not  cultivate.  If  Haydn 
was  not  to  be  had,  a  street  ballad  would  seem 
to  shoot  quicksilver  through  his  frame.  In  the 
absence  of  Pitt  or  Canning,  he  would  delight 
himself  in  the  talk  of  the  most  matter  of  fact 
man  of  his  constituents  from  the  Cloth  hall  at 
Leeds.  With  a  keen  perception  of  beauty  and 
excellence  it  nature,  literature,  and  art,  the 
alchymy  of  his  happy  frame  extracted  some 
delight  ih)m  the  dullest  pamphlet,  the  tamest 
scenery,  and  the  heaviest  speech.  The  curio- 
sity and  the  interest  of  childhood,  instead  of 
wearing  out  as  he  grew  older,  seemed  to  be 
continually  on  the  Increase.  This  peculiarity 
is  noticed  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  with  his 
accustomed  precision  and  delicacy  of  touch, 
in  the  following  words :— "  Do  you  remember 
Madame  de  Maintenon's  exclamation,  *  Oh  the 
misery  of  having  to  amuse  an  old  king  !--qui 
n'est  pas  amusableV  Now,  if  I  was  called 
upon  to  describe  Wilberforce,  I  should  say,  he 
was  the  most  *  amusablc*  man  I  ever  met  with 
in  my  life.  Instead  of  having  to  think  what 
subjects  will  interest  him,  it  is  perfectly  im- 
possible to  hit  on  one  that  'does  not  Interest 
him.  I  never  saw  any  one  who  touched  life  at 
so  many  points ;  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable 
in  a  man  who  is  supposed  to  live  absorbed  in 
the  contemplations  of  a  future  state.  When  he 
was  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  seemed  to 
have  the  freshest  mind  of  any  man  there. 
There  was  all  the  charm  of  youth  about  him ; 
and  he  is  quite  as  remarkable  in  this  bright 
evening  of  his  days  as  whei  I  saw  him  in  his 
glory  many  years  ago*" 


Such  a  temperament,  coflibined  with  SQeh  aa 
education,  might  have  given  the  assuruics  of 
a  brilliant  career,  but  hardly  of  any  cndgrint 
fame.  Ordinary  foresight  imght  have  pre- 
dicted that  he  would  be  courted  or  feaied  by 
the  two  great  parties  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  that  he  would  be  at  once  tiie  idol  and 
the  idolator  of  socie^;  and  that  he  wooid 
shine  in  Parliament,  and  in  the  werU,  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  intellectual  volnptoaries.  Bat 
that  he  should  rise  to  be  amongst  ti^e  most  la- 
borious and  eminent  benefactors  of  nuoAuid 
was  beyond  the  divination  of  any  human  saga- 
city. It  is  to  the  mastery  which  religioa  ac- 
quired over  his  mind  that  this  elevatioa  is  to 
be  ascribed. 

It  is  not  wonderfhl  that  xoaay  have  chumed 
Mr.  Wilberforce  as  the  ornament  of  that  parti- 
cular section  of  the  Christian  Ghvieh  which 
has  assumed  or  acquired  the  distiaetive  titk 
of  Evangehcal ;  nor  that  they  shooM  resent  as 
injurious  to  their  party  any  more  catheiic  vwm 
of  his  real  character.  That  he  beeuae  the 
secular  head  of  this  body  is  perfectly  true; 
but  no  man  was  ever  more  exempt  from 
bondage  to  any  religious  party.  Intrantablf 
attached  to  the  cardinal  truths  of  rerelaliom 
he  was  in  other  respects  a  latitn<&Bariaii. 
«*  Strange,"  he  would  say,  ^that  ChristiaBs 
have  taken  as  the  badge  of  separation  tl» 
very  Sacrament  which  their  Redeemer  iasti- 
tnted  as  the  sjrmbol  of  their  umon."  And  ia 
this  spirit,  though  a  strict  confonmst  to  the 
Church  of  England,  he  oecasionaHy  attended 
the  public  worship  of  those  who  dissent  £ma 
her  communion,  and  maintamed  a  eordiai 
fellowship  with  Christians  of  eveiy  deBoauna- 
tioD.  The  opinion  may,  indeed,  be  hasarded 
that  he  was  not  profoundly  learned  in  aay 
branch  of  controversial  theology,  nor  mndi 
qualified  for  success  in  such  studies.  His 
mind  had  been  little  trained  to  systematic  ia- 
restigation  either  in  n^oral  or  physical  science. 
Though  the  practice  of  rhetoric  was  the  boa- 
ness  of  his  marare  life,  the  study  of  lo^c  had 
not  been  the  occupation  of  his  youth.  Skepn- 
eism  and  suspended  judgment  were  foreign  lo 
his  mental  habits.  Perhaps  no  man  CTer  ex- 
amined more  anxiously  the  meaning  of  the 
sacred  writings,  and  probably  no  one  erer 
more  readily  admitted  their  authority.  Findiag 
in  his  own  bosom  ten  thousand  echoes  to  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  be  wisely 
and  gladly  received  this  silent  testimony  to 
their  truth,  and  gave  them  a  reverential  admis- 
sion. Instead  of  consuming  life  in  a  prolraet^i 
scrutiny  into  the  basis  of  his  belief,  be  busied 
himself  in  erecting  upon  it  a  superstmctnie  cf 
piety  and  of  virtue.  In  fact,  his  creed  difeed 
litUe,  if  at  all,  from  that  of  the  vast  majoiitycf 
Protestants.  The  difference  between  him  aacl 
his  feMow  Christians  consisted  chiefly  in  the 
uses  to  which  his  reUgious  opinions  were  ap- 
plied. The  reflections  which  most  men  hah:- 
tually  avoid  he  as  habitually  cheridied.  It  is 
scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  of  him  &at 
God  was  in  all  his  thoughts.  He  surveyed 
human  life  as  the  eye  of  an  artist  ranges  over 
a  landscape,  receiving  innumerable  iatioiatires 
which  escape  any  less  practised  observe.  Is 
eveiy  faculty  he  recognised  a  sacred  trust :  is 
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!ver>'  material  object  of  an  indication  of  the 
tivine  wisdom  and  goodness ;  in  every  human 
»eing  an  heir  of  immortality;  in  every  enjoy- 
oent  a  proof  of  the  divine  benignity ;  in  every 
iffliction  an  act  of  parental  discipline.  The 
(arly  development  of  this  habit  of  mind  ap- 
»ears  to  have  been  attended  with  much  dejec- 
ion  and  protracted  selMenial ;  bat  the  gay  and 
ocial  spirit  of  the  man  gradually  resumed  its 
lominion.  A  piety  so  profound  was  never  so 
tntirely  free  from  asceticism.  It  was  allied  to 
lII  the  pursuits,  and  all  the  innocent  pleasures 
if  life,— we  might  almost  say  to  all  its  blame- 
ess  whims  and  humours.  The  frolic  of  earlier 
lays  had  indeed  subsided,  and  the  indestructible 
^ayety  of  his  heart  had  assumed  a  more  gentle 
ttid  cautious  character.  But  with  a  settled 
>eace  of  mind,  and  a  self*govemment  continu- 
illy  gaining  strength,  he  felt  that  perfect  fre^ 
lorn  which  enabled  him  to  give  the  reins  to  his 
^onstitutionai  vivacity;'  and  the  most  devo- 
ional  of  men  was  at  the  same  time  the  most 
>layfal  and  exhilarating  companion.  His  pr^ 
lencewasas  fatal  to  dulness  as  to  immorality. 
iis  mirth  was  as  inresistible  as  the  first  laugh- 
er of  childhood. 

The  sacred  principles  which  he  had  now 
idopted  were  not  sufficient  entirely  to  cure 
hose  intellectual  defects  to  which  a  neglected 
education  and  the  too  early  enjoyment  of  wealth 
md  leisure  had  given  the  force  of  inveterate 
labit  His  conversation  was  remarkable  for 
nterminable  digressions,  and  was  no  inapt 
ndex  of  the  desultory  temper  of  his  mind. 
3ut  even  this  discursive  temper  was  made 
lubservient  to  the  great  objects  of  his  life.  It 
ixhibited  itself  in  the  rapid  transitions  which  he 
ras  continually  making  from  one  scheme  of 
benevolence  to  another;  and  in  that  singular 
acuity  which  he  possessed  of  living  at  once 
s  the  inhabitant  of  the  visible  and  invisible 
rorlds.  From  the  shadows  of  earth  to  the 
ealities  of  man's  future  destiny  he  passed 
rith  a  facility  scarcely  attainable  to  those  who 
lave  been  trained  to  more  continuous  habits 
f  application.  Between  the  oratory  and  the 
enate— devotional  exercises  and  worldly  pur- 
nits — ^he  had  formed  so  intimate  a  connexion, 
^at  the  web  of  his  discourse  was  not  rarely 
omposed  of  very  incongruous  materials.  But 
lis  fusion  of  religious  with  secular  thoughts 
dded  to  the  spirit  with  which  every  duty  was 
erformed,  and  to  the  zest  with  which  every 
n  jo3rment  was  welcomed ;  and  if  the  want  of 
cod  mental  discipline  was  perceptible  to  the 
ist,  the  triumph  of  Christianity  was  but  the 
lore  conspicuous  in  that  inflexible  constancy 
f  purpose  with  which  he  pursued  the  great 
rorks  of  benevolence  to  which  his  life  was 
onsecrated.  No  aspirant  for  the  honours  of 
terature,  or  for  the  dignities  of  the  woolsack, 
ver  displayed  more  decision  of  character  than 
larked  his  labours  for  the  abolition  of  the 
xave  trade. 

Some  notice,  however  brief,  of  that  great 
vent  is  indispensable  in  the  most  rapid  survey 
f  the  life  of  Mr.  Wilberforce.  The  aspirations 
f  his  school-boy  days  on  this  subject  have 
een  already  noticed.  That  early  impression 
ras  deep  and  abiding.  At  the  commencement 
f  his  parliamentary  career,  in  1780,  his  in- 


quiries into  the  system  of  colonial  slavery  had 
led  him  to  conceive  and  to  avow  the  hope  that 
he  should  live  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the 
Negro  race.  The  direction  of  public  opinios 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  great  political 
objects  is  one  of  those  social  acts  which, 
during  the  last  half  century,  has  almost  as- 
sumed the  character  of  a  new  invention.  But 
the  contrast  between  the  magnitude  of  the  de- 
sign, and  the  poverty  of  the  resources  at  his 
command,  might  have  justified  many  an 
anxious  foreboding,  while,  daring  the  follow- 
ing six  years,  Mr.  Wilberforce  concerted  plans 
for  the  abolition  of  ihe  slave  trade  with  James 
Bamsey,  the  first  confessor  and  proto-martyr 
of  the  new  faith,  with  Ignatius  Latrobe,  the 
missionary,  in  his  lodging  in  Fetter  Lane,  or 
even  with  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Middleton,  at 
their  mansion  in  Kent  Allies  of  greater  ap- 
parent importance  were  afterwards  obtained ; 
and  it  was  when  seated  with  Mr.  Pitt,  **  in  con- 
versation in  the  open  air,  at  the  root  of  an  old 
tree  at  Holwood,  just  above  the  steep  descent 
into  the  valley  of  Keston,"  that  Mr.  Wilber- 
force resolved  "  to  give  notice,  on  a  fit  occa- 
sion, in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  his  inten- 
tion to  bring  the  subject  forward."  The  expe- 
rience of  the  next  twenty  years  was,  however, 
to  convince  him  that  it  was  not  from  the  elo- 
quent statesman  who,  for  nearly  the  whole  of 
that  period,  directed  the  government  of  this 
country,  that  efiectual  support  must  be  drawn, 
but  from  the  persevering  energy  of  men  who, 
like  Ramsey  and  Latrobe,  could  touch  in  the 
bosoms  of  others  those  sacred  springs  of  action 
which  were  working  in  their  own.  Amongst 
such  associates  in  this  holy  war  are  to  be 
mentioned,  with  peculiar  veneration,  the 
names  of  Granville  Sharpe  and  of  Thomas 
Clarkson.  To  the  former  was  committed  the 
presidency  of  the  society,  charged  with  the 
duty  of  collecting  and  diffusing  information ; 
while  Mr.  Clarkson  became  the  zealous  and 
indefatigable  agent  of  that  body.  To  Mr 
Wilberforce  himself  was  assigned  the  genera 
superintendence  of  the  cause,  both  in  and  out 
of  Parliament. 

In  1789,  he  first  proposed  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  a 
speech  which  Btirke  rewarded  with  one  of 
those  imperishable  eulogies  which  he  alone 
had  the  skill  and  the  authority  to  pronounce. 
But  a  victory  over  Guinea  merchants  was  not 
to  be  numbered  amongst  the  triumphs  of  elo- 
quence. Unable  to  withstand  the  current  of 
popular  feeling  which  the  novelty  as  much 
as  the  nature  of  the  proposal  had  stirred,  they 
sagaciously  resolved  to  await  the  subsidence 
of  this  unwonted  enthusiasm ;  soliciting  only 
a  suspension  of  the  measure  until  Parliament 
should  be  in  possession  of  the  facts  which 
they  undertook  to  substantiate.  To  tliis  Fa 
bian  policy,  ever  changing  in  its  aspect,  but 
uniform  in  its  design,  the  slave  traders  were 
indebted  for  the  prolongation  of  their  guilty 
commerce.  Nearly  two  years  were  worn  away 
in  the  examination  of  their  own  witnesses, 
and  when  Mr.  Wilberforce  had,  with  difficulty, 
succeeded  in  transferring  the  inquiry  from  the 
bar  of  the  Honse  of  Commons  to  the  less  di^ 
tory  tribunal  of  a  select  committee,  he  ha^l  \o 
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xtraggle  laboriously  for  permission  to  produce 
lestimoDy  in  refutation  of  the  evidence  of  his 
antagonists.  It  was  not,  therefore,  till  April, 
1791,  that  the  question  was  directly  brought  to 
issue ;  when  a  proof  was  given  of  the  fore- 
sight with  which  the  Guinea  merchants  had 
calculated  on  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the 
public  indignation.  Ominous  were  the  fore- 
bodings with  which  the  friends  of  Mr.  Wilbei^ 
force  looked  forward  to  the  approaching  debate. 
By  the  master  of  St  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, his  position  was  compared  to  that  of 
**  Episcopius  in  the  infamous  Synod  of  Dort;" 
while  John  Wesley  exhorted  him  to  proceed 
to  the  conflict  as  a  new  '^Athanasius  eonira 
mundum"  They  had  well  divined  the  temper 
of  the  times.  The  slave  traders  triumphed  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.  In  the  political 
tiunults  of  those  days,  the  voice  of  humanity 
was  no  longer  audible,  and  common  sense 
had  ceased  to  discharge  its  office.  The  bad 
faith  and  fickleness  of  the  French  govern- 
ment had  involved  St  Domingo  in  confusion 
and  bloodshed ;  and  because  the  elements  of 
society  had  broken  loose  in  that  colony,  it  was 
judged  dangerous  to  arrest  the  accumulation 
of  the  materials  of  similar. discord  within  our 
own !  Even  Mr.  Pitt  avowed  his  opinion  that 
it  was  wise  to  await  more  tranquil  times  be- 
fore the  slave  trade  should  be  abolished.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Wilberforce  urged  on  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1793,  the  true  infe- 
rence from  the  calamitous  state  of  St  Do- 
mingo. His  measure  for  the  immediate  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  was  again  defeated. 
Those  were  days  in  which  every  change  was 
branded  as  a  revolution— when  the  most  sacred 
rules  of  moral  or  political  conduct,  if  adduced 
in  favour  of  any  reform,  were  denounced  and 
abhorred  as  "  French  principles." 

Reason,  however,  having  gradually  regained 
her  dominion,  the  procrastinating  system  of 
the  slave  traders  assumed  a  new  shape,  and 
obtained,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Dundas,  its  most 
formidable  advocate.  With  perverse  inge- 
nuity, he  proposed  to  substitute  a  gradual  for 
an  immediate  abolition ;  fixing  a  remote  period 
for  the  entire  cessation  of  the  trade.  Yet  even 
in  this  cautions  form  the  bill  found  a  cold 
reception  in  the  House  of  Peers,  where,  after 
consuming  the  session  in  the  examination  of 
two  witnesses,  their  lordships  postponed  the 
measure  till  the  following  year.  With  the 
arrival  of  that  period,  Mr.  Wilberforce  had 
to  sustain  three  successive  defeats.  The 
House  of  Commons  rejected  first,  the  main 
proposal  of  an  immediate  abolition  of  the 
trade;  then,  a  motion  restricting  the  number 
of  slaves  to  be  annually  imported  into  our 
colonies;  and,  finally,  a  plan  for  prohibiting 
the  emplo3rment  of  British  capital  in  the  in- 
iroduction  of  slaves  into  foreign  settlements. 
His  perseverance,  however,  was  not  fruitless. 
A  deep  impression  had  been  made  by  his  past 
efforts ;  and,  in  1794,  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  the  first  time,  passed  a  bill  of  immediate 
abolition.  The  defenders  of  the  slave  trade 
u'ere  again  rescued  from  the  impending  blow 
by  the  interposition  of  the  peers;  amongst 
whom  a  melancholv  pre-eminence  was  thence- 
forth to  be  afisi|!fnea  to  a  member  of  the  royal 


house,  who  lived  to  redeem  his  early  error 
by  assenting,  in  the  decline  of  life,  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  law  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

Thus  far  the  difficulties  of  the  contest  had 
chiefly  arisen  from  the  influence  or  the  arts 
of  his  enemies ;  but  Mr.  ^Wilberforce  had  now 
to  sustain  the  more  depressing  weight  of  the 
secession  of  one  of  his  most  effective  auxilia- 
ries. Suff*ering  under  nervous  debility,  and 
influenced  by  other  motives,  of  which  an  expla- 
nation is  to  be  found  in  his  **  History  of  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,"  Mr.  Claiksoo 
was  reluctantly  compelled  to  retire  from  the 
field.  With  what  deep  regret  be  abandoned 
the  contest  maybe  learnt  from  his  own  vo- 
lumes; and  earnest  as  must  hare  been  his 
aspiration  for  its  success,  he  was  unable, 
during  the  eleven  years  which  followed,  tc 
resume  his  place  amidst  the  champions  of  th« 
cause,  though  he  lived  to  witness  and  to  shan 
in  the  triumph. 

Providence  had  giAed  Mr.  Wilberforce  with 
greater  nervous  energy;  and  though  sustain- 
ing labours  not  less  severe,  and  a  public 
responsibility  incomparably  more  anxious  than 
that  under  which  the  health  of  his  colleague 
had  given  way,  he  returned  to  the  conflict 
with  unabated  resolution.  In  1795,  and.  in  the 
following  year,  he  again  laboured  in  vain  to 
induce  the  House  of  Commons  to  resume  the 
ground  which  they  had  already  taken;  nor 
could  his  all-believing  charity  repress  the  ho- 
nest indignation  with  which  he  records  thai  a 
body  of  his  supporters,  sufficient  to  have  car 
ried  the  bill,  had  been  enticed  from  their  places 
in  the  House,  by  the  new  opera  of  the  **  Two 
Hunchbacks,"  in  which  a  conspicuous  pail 
was  assigned  to  the  great  vocalist  of  that  day, 
Siguier  Portugallo.  A  rivalry  more  fonnida- 
ble  even  than  that  of  the  Hay-Market  had 
now  arisen.  Parodying  his  father's  celebrated 
maxim,  Mr.  Pitt  was  engaged  in  conquering 
Europe  in  the  West  Indies;  and,  with  tlie 
acquisition  of  new  colonies,  the  slave  trade 
acquired  an  increased  extent,  and  its  support- 
ers had  obtained  augmented  parliamentary 
interest  The  result  was  to  subject  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce, in  the  debate  of  1797,  to  a  defeat 
more  signal  than  any  of  those  which  he  had 
hitherto  endured.  His  opponents  eagerly  seized 
this  opportunity  to  render  it  irreparable.  On 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Charles  Ellis,  an  address  to 
the  crown  was  carried,  which  transferred  to 
the  legislative  bodies  of  the  difierent  colonics 
the  task  of  preparing  for  the  very  measure 
which  they  had  leagued  together  to  frustrate. 
It  was  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  not  without 
the  most  strenuous  remonstrances,  that  Mr. 
Wilberforce  dissuaded  Mr.  Pitt  from  lending 
his  support  to  this  extrava&rant  project  To 
increase  the  value  of  his  Transatlantic  con> 
quests,  he  had  thrown  open  the  intercourse 
between  our  colonies  and  those  of  Spain,  and 
had  offered,  in  the  newly  acquired  islands, 
fresh  lands,  on  which  the  slave  traders  might 
eflect  further  settlements;  and  though,  by 
ceaseless  importunity,  Mr.  Wilberforce  ob- 
tained the  revocation  of  the  first  of  these  mea- 
sures, and  the  suspension  of  the  second,  ytat 
the  cupidity  of  the  slave  traders,  and  their 
influence  in  the  national  councils  were  largely 
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increased  by  these  new  prospects  of  gain. 
Their  augmented  powers  were  attested  by 
ill  success  which  attended  Mr.  Wilberforce's 
annual  motions  in  1798  and  1799. 

The  contest  had  now  endured  for  twelve 
years«  Ten  successive  efforts  had  been  fruit- 
lessly made  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the 
legislature  in  arresting  this  gigantic  evil. 
Hopeless  of  success  by  perseverance  in  the 
same  tactics,  and  yet  incapable  of  retiring 
from  the  du^  he  had  assumed,  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  now  addressed  himself  to  the  project  of 
effecting,  by  a  compromise,  the  end  which 
seemed  unattainable  by  direct  and  open  hosti- 
lities. The  year  1800  was  accordingly  con- 
sumed in  negotiations  with  the  chief  West 
India  proprietors,  of  which  the  object  was  to 
win  their  concurrence  in  limiting  the  duration 
of  the  trade  to  a  period  of  five  or  at  most  seven 
years.  Delusive  hopes  of  success  cheered 
him  for  awhile,  but  it  was  ere  long  apparent 
that  the  phalanx  of  his  enemies  were  too  firm 
to  be  penetrated.  The  peace  of  Amiens  had 
brought  to  the  court  of  London  a  minister 
from  the  French  republic,  who  encouraged 
the  hope  that  it  might  be  possible  to  arrange  a 
gcnerad  convention  of  all  the  European  powers 
for  the  abandonment  of  the  traffic/  Long  and 
anxious  were  the  endeavours  made  by  Mr. 
Wilberforce  for  maturing  this  project  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  they  were  unavailing. 
Th*  season  of  1801  was  about  to  close,  and 
the  end  in  view  appeared  more  distant  than  at 
any  former  time.  Mr.  Adding;ton  seems  to 
have  regarded  the  great  expedition  to  St.  Do- 
mingo as  a  kind  of  sedative,  which  would 
paralyze  the  resistance  of  the  oppressed  ne- 
groes throughout  the  West  Indies;  and  feared 
to  check  the  operation  of  this  anodyne.  The 
charm  which  these  medical  analogies  exer- 
cised over  the  then  occupant  of  the  treasury 
bench,  did  not,  however,  extend  its  influence 
to  Mr.  Wilberforce.  He  announced  his  pur- 
pose to  resume  the  parliamentary  contest  in 
the  year  1802,  when  the  attempt  was  accord- 
ingly made,  though  under  the  most  discou- 
raging circumstances.  The  wit  and  eloquence 
of  Mr.  Canning,  remonstrating  against  the 
settlement  of  new  lands  in  Trinidad,  had  been 
repelled  by  the  passive  resistance  of  the  then 
minister,  and  the  time  occupied  in  this  discus- 
sion had  delayed,  until  the  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament interrupted  the  further  progress  of  the 
Abolition  Act  The  tumult  of  war  in  the  suc- 
ceeding 3iear  silenced  every  other  sound;  and 
the  advocate  of  the  slaves  was  condemned  to 
a  reluctant  silence,  whilst  every  voice  was 
raised  in  reprobation  of  Bonaparte,  and  in 
resentment  for  the  insult  offered  to  Lord  Whit^ 
worth.  At  length  the  auguries  of  success 
became  distinct  and  frequent  Mr.  Pitt  had 
returned  to  office,  the  dread  of  Jacobinism  no 
longer  haunted  the  public  mind,  but  above  all, 
the  proprietors  in  the  Carribbean  Islands  had 
made  the  discovery,  that  by  encouraging  the 
slave  trade,  they  were  creating  in  the  planters 
of  the  conquered  colonies  the  most  dangerous 
rivals  in  the  monopoly  of  the  British  market 
The  union  with  Ireland  had  added  a  new  host 
of  friends.  Not  a  single  representation  from 
that  country  withheld  his  assistance.    Amidst 


all  these  encouragements,  Mr.  Wilberforce 
again  appealed  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
carried  the  bill  with  overwhelming  majorities. 
Cordial  were  now  the  congratulations  of  his 
friends,  of  every  class,  from  the  aged  John 
Newton,  of  St  Mary  Woolnoth,  to  Jeremy 
Bentham,  whose  celebrity  as  the  most  original 
thinker  of  his  age  was  then  in  its  early  cUiwn« 
But  the  peers  had  not  yet  yielded  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Christian  or  moral  philosophy.  «  The 
debate,"  says  Mr.  Wilberforce's  Diary,  «  was 
opened  by  the  chancellor  in  a  very  threaten- 
ing speech,  because  overrating  property,  and 
fuU  of  all  moral  blunders.  He  showed  himself 
to  labour  with  feelings  as  if  he  was  the  legiti* 
mate  guardian  of  property — Lord  Stanhope's  « 
wild  speech— Lord  Hawkesbury  spoke  honour 
ably  and  handsomely* — ^Westmoreland  liki 
himself,  coarse  and  bullying,  but  not  without 
talent  GrenviUe  spoke  like  a  man  of  high 
and  honourable  principles,  who,  like  a  trulj 
great  statesman,  regarded  right  and  politic  as 
identical."  Blunders  and  bullying,  however, 
prevailed ;  and  the  question  was  adjourned  to 
the  following  session. 

Before  its  arrival.  Lord  Brougham,  then 
travelling  on  the  continent  as  an  American, 
and  even  "  venturing  to  pass  a  week  in  the 
same  house  with  several  French  generals," 
had  offered  Mr.  Wilberforce  his  assistance  in 
pursuing  various  collateral  inquiries  through- 
out Holland  and  Germany,  and  in  "  the  great 
scenes  of  bondage  (as  it  is  called)  Poland, 
Russia,  and  Hungary."  To  this  most  potent 
ally  many  others  were  added.  Mr.  Stephen 
and  Mr.  Macaulay  were  unremitting  in  tke 
use  of  the  pen  and  press.  The  classical  know- 
ledge of  Mr.  Robert  Grant  was  put  under  con- 
tribution, to  illustrate  the  state  of  slavery  in 
the  ancient  world ;  and  even  the  daughters  of 
Lord  Muncaster  were  enlisted  in  the  service 
of  methodizing  the  contents  of  all  African  tra- 
vels, ancient  and  modem.  High  and  sanguine 
as  were  the  hopes  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  he  had 
yet  another  disappointment  to  sustain.  The 
House  of  Commons  of  1805  receding  from 
their  former  resolutions,  rejected  his  bill,  and 
drew  from  him  in  his  private  journals,  lan- 
guage of  distress  and  pam  such  as  no  former 
defeat  had  been  able  to  extort. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  approached ;  an  event 
which  the  most  calm  and  impartial  judgment 
must  now  regard  as  the  necessary  precursor 
of  the  liberation  of  Africa.  For  seventeen 
years  since  the  commencement  of  the  contest, 
he  had  guided  the  councils  of  this  country. 
Successful  in  almost  every  other  parliament- 
ary conflict,  and  triumphing  over  the  most 
formidable  antagonists,  he  had  been  com- 
pelled, by  the  Dundases  and  Jenkinsons,  and 
Roses,  who  on  every  other  subject  quailed 
under  his  eye,  to  go  to  the  grave  without  obli- 
terating that  which  he  himself  had  denounced 
as  the  deepest  stain  on  our  national  character, 
and  the  most  enormous  guilt  recorded  m  the 
history  of  mankind.  During  that  long  period, 
millions  of  innocent  victims  had  perished. 
Had  he  perilled  his  political  existence  on  the 
issue,  no  rational  man  can  doubt  that  an 
amount  of  guilt,  of  misery,  of  disgrace,  and  of 
loss,  would  have  been  spared  to  England,  and 
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straggle  laboriously  for  permission  to  produce 
lestimooj  in  refutation  of  the  evidence  of  his 
antagonists.  It  was  not,  therefore,  till  April, 
1791,  that  the  question  was  directly  brought  to 
issue ;  when  a  proof  was  given  of  the  fore- 
sight with  which  the  Guinea  merchants  had 
c^culated  on  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the 
public  indignation.  Ominous  were  the  fore- 
bodings with  which  the  friends  of  Mr.  Wiiber- 
force  looked  forward  to  the  approaching  debate. 
By  the  master  of  St  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, his  position  was  compared  to  that  of 
**  Episcopius  in  the  infamous  Synod  of  Dort;" 
while  John  Wesley  exhorted  him  to  proceed 
to  the  conflict  as  a  new  ''Athanasius  eonira 
mundumJ'  They  had  well  divined  the  temper 
of  the  times.  The  slave  traders  triumphed  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.  In  the  political 
tumults  of  those  days,  the  voice  of  humanity 
was  no  longer  audible,  and  common  sense 
had  ceased  to  discharge  its  office.  The  bad 
faith  and  fickleness  of  the  French  govern- 
ment had  involved  St.  Domingo  in  confusion 
and  bloodshed ;  and  because  the  elements  of 
society  had  broken  loose  in  that  colony,  it  was 
judged  dangerous  to  arrest  the  accumulation 
of  the  materials  of  similardiscord  within  our 
own !  Even  Mr.  Pitt  avowed  his  opinion  that 
it  was  wise  to  await  more  tranquil  times  be- 
fore the  slave  trade  should  be  abolished.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Wilberforce  urged  on  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1792,  the  true  infe- 
rence from  the  calamitous  state  of  St  Do- 
mingo. His  measure  for  the  immediate  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  was  again  defeated. 
Those  were  days  in  which  every  change  was 
branded  as  a  revolution — ^when  the  most  sacred 
rules  of  moral  or  political  conduct,  if  adduced 
in  favour  of  any  reform,  were  denounced  and 
abhorred  as  ^  French  principles." 

Reason,  however,  having  gradually  regained 
her  dominion,  the  procrastinating  system  of 
the  slave  traders  assumed  a  new  shape,  and 
obtained,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Dundas,  its  most 
formidable  advocate*  With  perverse  inge- 
nuity, he  proposed  to  substitute  a  gradual  for 
an  immediate  abolition ;  fixing  a  remote  period 
for  the  entire  cessation  of  the  trade.  Yet  even 
in  this  cautious  form  the  bill  found  a  cold 
reception  in  the  House  of  Peers,  where,  after 
consuming  the  session  in  the  examination  of 
two  witnesses,  their  lordships  postponed  the 
measure  till  the  following  year.  With  the 
arrival  of  that  period,  Mr.  Wilberforce  had 
to  sustain  three  successive  defeats.  The 
House  of  Commons  rejected  first,  the  main 
proposal  of  an  immediate  abolition  of  the 
trade;  then,  a  motion  restricting  the  number 
of  slaves  to  be  annually  imported  into  our 
colonies;  and,  finally,  a  plan  for  prohibiting 
the  emplo3rment  of  British  capital  in  the  in- 
troduction of  slaves  into  foreign  settlements. 
His  perseverance,  however,  was  not  fruitless. 
A  deep  impression  had  been  made  by  his  past 
efforts ;  and,  in  1794,  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  the  first  time,  passed  a  bill  of  immediate 
Hbolition.  The  defenders  of  the  slave  trade 
M'ere  again  rescued  from  the  impending  blow 
by  the  interposition  of  the  peers;  amongst 
whom  a  melancholy  pre-eminence  was  thence- 
forth to  be  assifrned  to  a  member  of  the  royal 


house,  who  lived  to  redeem  his  early  error 
by  assenting,  in  the  decline  of  life,  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Ske  law  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

Thus  far  the  difficulties  of  the  contest  had 
chiefly  arisen  from  the  influence  or  the  arts 
of  his  enemies ;  but  Mr.  A^ilberfoiee  had  now 
to  sustain  the  more  depressing  weight  of  the 
secession  of  one  of  his  most  effective  auxilia- 
ries.   Suffering  under  nervoos  debilitf»  and 
influenced  by  other  motives,  of  which  aa  expla- 
nation is  to  be  found  in  his  **  History  of  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,"  Mr.  Clailcsoa 
was  reluctantly  compelled  to  retire  from  the 
field.    With  what  deep  regret  he  abaadoDee 
the  contest  may  be  learnt  from  his  own  rev 
limies;  and  earnest  as  must  have  been  his 
aspiration  for  its  success,  he  was  anable, 
during  the  eleven  years  which  followed,  tc 
resiune  bis  place  amidst  the  champions  cC  tht 
cause,  though  he  lived  to  witness  and  to  shan 
in  the  triimiph. 

Providence  had  giAed  Mr.  Wilberforce  witk 
greater  nervous  energy;  and  though  sustain- 
ing labours  not   less   severe,  and  a  public 
responsibility  incomparably  more  anxions  than 
that  under  which  the  health  of  his  coUeagoe 
had  given  way,  he  returned  to  the  eonflici 
with  unabated  resolution.    In  1795,  and.  in  the 
following  year,  he  again  laboured  in  rain  to 
induce  the  House  of  Commons  to  resame  the 
ground  which  they  had  already  taken;  nor 
could  his  all-believing  charity  repress  the  ho> 
nest  indignation  with  which  he  records  thai  a 
body  of  his  supporters,  sufficient  to  bare  ear 
ried  the  bill,  had  been  enticed  from  their  places 
in  the  House,  by  the  new  opera  of  the  *T«o 
Hunchbacks,"  in  which  a  conspicuous  pan 
was  assigned  to  the  great  vocalist  of  that  day, 
Siguier  Portugallo.    A  rivalry  more  fomida- 
ble  even  than  that  of  the  Hay-Maitet  had 
now  arisen.   Parodying  his  father^s  celebrated 
maxim,  Mr.  Pitt  was  engaged  in  conqaenng 
Europe  In   the  West  Indies;   and,  with  the 
acquisition  of  new  colonies,  the  slave  trade 
acquired  an  increased  extent,  and  its  support- 
ers   had  obtained  augmented  parliamentarr 
interest    The  restllt  was  to  subject  Mr.  Wit 
berforce,  in  the  debate  of  1797,  to  a  defeat 
more  signal  than  any  of  those  which  he  bad 
hitherto  endured.  His  opponents  eagerly  seised 
this  opportunity  to  render  it  irrepaFable.    Qd 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Charles  Ellis,  an  address  to 
the  crown  was  carried,  which  transferred  to 
the  legislative  bodies  of  the  different  colonics 
the  task  of  preparing  for  the  very  mcasore 
which  they  had  leagued  together  to  frustratf. 
It  was  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  not  without 
the  most  strenuous  remonstrances,  that  Mr. 
Wilberforce  dissuaded  Mr.  Pitt  from  lendios 
his  support  to  this  extravai^ant  project    Tc 
increase  the  value  of  his  Transatlantic  con- 
quests, he  had  thrown  open  the  intercoQr«€ 
between  our  colonies  and  those  of  Spain,  asJ 
had  offered,  in  the  newly  acquired  islands, 
fresh  lands,  on  which  the  slave  traders  migh{ 
effect    further   settlements;    and  though,  bf 
ceaseless    importunity,  Mr.  Wilberforce   oJh 
taiiied  the  revocation  of  the  first  of  these  mea- 
sures, and  the  suspension  of  the  second,  jvt 
the  cupidity  of  the  slave  traders,  and  their 
influence  in  the  national  councils  were  largelj 
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ncreased  by  these  new  prospects  of  gain. 
Their  augmented  powers  were  attested  by 
11  success  which  attended  Mr.  Wilberforce's 
innual  motions  in  1798  and  1799. 

The  contest  had  now  endured  for  twelve 
rears.  Ten  successive  efforts  had  been  fruits 
essly  made  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the 
egislature  in  arresting  this  gigantic  evil, 
flopeless  of  success  by  perseverance  in  the 
•ame  tactics,  and  yet  incapable  of  retiring 
rom  the  duty  he  had  assumed,  Mr.  Wilber^ 
brce  now  addressed  himself  to  the  project  of 
!ffecting,  by  a  compromise,  the  end  which 
•eemed  unattainable  by  direct  and  open  hosti- 
ities.  The  year  1800  was  accordingly  con- 
•umed  in  negotiations  with  the  chief  West 
ndia  proprietors,  of  which  the  object  was  to 
xin  their  concurrence  in  limiting  the  duration 
)f  the  trade  to  a  period  of  five  or  at  most  seven 
-ears.  Delusive  hopes  of  success  cheered 
lim  for  awhile,  but  it  was  ere  long  apparent 
hat  the  phalanx  of  his  enemies  were  too  firm 
o  be  penetrated.  The  peace  of  Amiens  had 
)rought  to  the  court  of  London  a  minister 
rem  the  French  republic,  who  encouraged 
he  hope  that  it  might  be  possible  to  arrange  a 
general  convention  of  all  the  European  powers 
or  the  abandonment  of  the  traffic'  Long  and 
mxious  were  the  endeavours  made  by  Mr. 
A^ilberforce  for  maturing  this  project.  It  is 
icedless  to  say  that  they  were  unavailing. 
rh9  season  of  1801  was  about  to  close,  and 
he  end  in  view  appeared  more  distant  than  at 
iny  former  time.  Mr.  Adding;ton  seems  to 
lave  regarded  the  great  expedition  to  8l  Do- 
ningo  as  a  kind  of  sedative,  which  would 
)aralyze  the  resistance  of  the  oppressed  ne- 
croes  throughout  the  West  Indies;  and  feared 
o  check  the  operation  of  this  anodyne.  The 
rharm  which  these  medical  analogies  exer- 
cised over  the  then  occupant  of  the  treasury 
iench,  did  not,  however,  extend  its  influence 
o  Mr.  Wilberforce.  He  announced  his  pur- 
>ose  to  resume  the  parliamentary  contest  in 
he  year  1802,  when  the  attempt  was  accord- 
iiizly  made,  though  under  the  most  discou- 
nging  circumstances.  The  wit  and  eloquence 
^f  Mr.  Canning,  remonstrating  against  the 
ettlement  of  new  lands  in  Trinidad,  had  been 
epelled  by  the  passive  resistance  of  the  then 
ninister,  and  the  time  occupied  in  this  discas- 
ion  had  delayed,  until  the  dissolution  of  Par- 
iament  interrupted  the  further  progress  of  the 
Abolition  Act  The  tumult  of  war  in  the  suc- 
eeding  ye&T  silenced  every  other  sound;  and 
he  advocate  of  the  slaves  was  condemned  to 
.  reluctant  silence,  whilst  every  voice  was 
aised  in  reprobation  of  Bonaparte,  and  in 
esentmentfor  the  insult  offered  to  Lord  Whit- 
rorth.  At  length  the  auguries  of  success 
tec  ame  distinct  and  frequent.  Mr.  Pitt  had 
eturned  to  office,  the  dread  of  Jacobinism  no 
L>nger  haunted  the  public  mind,  but  above  all, 
he  proprietors  in  the  Carribbean  Islands  had 
nade  the  discovery,  that  by  encouraging  the 
lave  trade,  they  were  creating  in  the  planters 
)f  the  conquered  colonies  the  most  dangerous 
ivals  in  the  monopoly  of  the  British  market. 
The  union  with  Ireland  had  added  a  new  host 
•f  friends.  Not  a  single  representation  from 
hat  countrr  withheld  his  assistance.    Amidst 


all  these  encouragements,  Mr.  Wilberforce 
again  appealed  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
carried  the  bill  with  overwhelming  majorities. 
Cordial  were  now  the  congratulations  of  his 
friends,  of  every  class,  from  the  aged  John 
Newton,  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  to  Jeremy 
Bentham,  whose  celebrity  as  the  most  original 
thinker  of  his  age  was  then  in  its  early  d&wn. 
But  the  peers  had  not  yet  yielded  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Christian  or  moral  philosophy.  **  The 
debate,"  says  Mr.  Wilberforce's  Diary,  **  was 
opened  by  the  chancellor  in  a  very  threaten- 
ing speech,  because  overrating  property,  and 
full  of  all  moral  blimders.  He  showed  himself 
to  labour  with  feelings  as  if  he  was  the  legiti 
mate  guardian  of  property — ^Lord  Stanhope's  i 
wild  speech— Lord  Hawkesbnry  spoke  honour 
ably  and  handsomelyw— Westmoreland  liki 
himself^  coarse  and  bullying,  but  not  withoui 
talent.  Grenville  spoke  like  a  man  of  high 
and  honourable  principles,  who,  like  a  truly 
great  statesman,  regarded  right  and  politic  as 
identical."  Blunders  and  bullying,  however, 
prevailed ;  and  the  question  was  adjourned  to 
the  following  session. 

Before  its  arrival.  Lord  Brougham,  then 
travelling  on  the  continent  as  an  American, 
and  even  "  venturing  to  pass  a  week  in  the 
same  house  with  several  French  generah," 
had  offered  Mr.  Wilberforce  his  assistance  in 
pursuing  various  collateral  inquiries  through- 
out Holland  and  Germany,  and  in  **  the  great 
scenes  of  bondage  (as  it  is  called)  Poland, 
Russia,  and  Hungary."  To  this  most  potent 
ally  many  others  were  added.  Mr.  Stephen 
and  Mr.  Macaulay  were  unremitting  in  tke 
use  of  the  pen  and  press.  The  classical  know- 
ledge of  Mr.  Robert  Grant  was  put  under  con- 
tribution, to  illustrate  the  state  of  slavery  in 
the  ancient  world ;  and  even  the  daughters  of 
Lord  Muncaster  were  enlisted  in  the  service 
of  methodizing  the  contents  of  all  African  tra- 
vels, ancient  and  modern.  High  and  sanguine 
as  were  the  hopes  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  he  had 
yet  another  disappointment  to  sustain.  The 
House  of  Commons  of  1806  receding  from 
their  former  resolutions,  rejected  his  bill,  and 
drew  from  him  in  his  private  journals,  lan- 
guage of  distress  and  pain  such  as  no  former 
defeat  had  been  able  to  extort. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  approached ;  an  event 
which  the  most  calm  and  impartial  judgment 
must  now  regard  as  the  necessary  precursor 
of  the  liberation  of  Africa.  For  seventeen 
years  since  the  commencement  of  the  contest, 
he  had  guided  the  councils  of  this  country. 
Successful  in  almost  every  other  parliament- 
ary conflict,  and  triumphing  over  the  most 
formidable  antagonists,  he  had  been  com- 
pelled, by  the  Dundases  and  Jenkinsons,  and 
Roses,  who  on  every  other  subject  quailed 
under  his  eye,  to  go  to  the  grave  without  obli- 
terating that  which  he  himself  had  denounced 
as  the  deepest  stain  on  our  national  character, 
and  the  most  enormous  guilt  recorded  m  the 
history  of  mankind.  During  that  long  period, 
millions  of  innocent  victims  had  perished. 
Had  he  perilled  his  political  existence  on  the 
issue,  no  rational  man  can  doubt  that  an 
amount  of  guilt,  of  misery,  of  disgrace,  and  of 
loss,  would  have  been  spared  to  England,  and 
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to  the  civilized  world,  such  as  do  other  man 
ever  had  it  in  his  power  to  arrest. 

The  political  antagonists  of  Mr.  Pitt  were 
men  of  a  different  temper;  and  although  in  the 
cabinet  of  Mr.  Fox  there  were  not  wanting 
those  who  opposed  him  on  this  subject,  yet  it 
was  an  opposition,  which,  in  the  full  tide  of 
success,  he  could  afford  to  disregard  and  to 
pardon.  Had  it  endangered  for  a  single  ses- 
sion the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  these 
names,  eminent  as  one  at  least  of  them  was, 
would  Infallibly  have  been  erased  from  the 
list  of  his  administration.  Mr.  Fox's  ministry 
had  scarcely  taken  their  places  when  Lord 
Grenville  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  speedily  carried  two  bills,  of  which  the 
first  abolished  the  slave  trade  with  all  foreign 
powers,  and  the  second  forbade  the  employ- 
ment in  that  traffic  of  any  British  shipping 
which  had  not  already  been  engaged  m  it; 
whilst  the  House  of  Commons,  resolved  that 
the  slave  trade  was  **  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  justice,  humanity,  and  sound  policy;  and 
that  they  would  proceed  to  abolish  it  with  all 
practicable  expedition."  Faithfully  was  this 
pledge  redeemed.  The  death  of  Mr.  Fox  did 
not  even  delay  its  fulfilment  Early  in  1807 
that  great  statesman,  to  whom  at  the  distance 
of  twenty-six  years  it  was  reserved  to  propose 
the  abolition  of  slavery  itself,  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons  a  bill  which  placed  on 
the  British  statute-book  the  final  condemna- 
tion of  the  trade  in  slaves.  Amidst  the  accla- 
mations of  Parliament,  the  enthusiastic  con- 
gratulations of  his  friends,  and  the  applauses 
of  the  world,  Mr.  Wilberforcc  witnessed  the 
success  of  the  great  object  of  his  life  with 
emotions,  and  in  a  spirit,  which  could  not 
have  found  admission  into  a  mind  less  pure 
and  elevated  than  his  own.  The  friendly 
shouts  of  victory  which  arose  on  every  side 
were  scarcely  observed  or  heeded  in  the  de- 
lightful consciousness  of  having  rendered  to 
mankind  a  service  of  unequalled  magnitude. 
He  retired  to  prostrate  himself  before  the 
Giver  of  all  good  things,  in  profound  humility 
and  thankfulness, — wondering  at  the  unme- 
rited bounty  of  God,  who  had  carried  him 
through  twenty  years  of  unremitting  labour, 
and  bestowed  on  him  a  name  of  imperishable 
glory. 

There  are  those  who  have  disputed  his  title 
to  the  station  thus  assigned  to  him.  Amongst 
the  most  recent  is  to  be  numbered  one  whose 
esteem  is  of  infinitely  too  high  value  to  be 
lightly  disregarded,  and  whose  judgment  will 
carry  with  it  no  common  authority.  Mr.  Ser- 
geant Talfourd,  in  his  life  of  Charles  Lamb, 
referring  to  an  interview  which  took  place 
between  Lamb  and  Mr.  Clarkson,  uses  the 
following  expressions: — ^** There  he  also  met 
with  the  true  annihilator  of  the  slave  trade, 
Thomas  Clarkson,  who  was  then  enjoying  a 
necessary  respite  from  his  stupendous  labours 
in  a  cottage  on  the  borders  of  Ulswater.  Lamb 
had  no  taste  for  oratorical  philanthropy,  but 
he  felt  the  grandeur  and  simplicity  of  Clark- 
son's  character." 

The  contrast  which  is  thus  drawn  between 
*  the  true  annihilator  of  the  slave  trade,"  and 
I  he  oratorical  philanthropist  who  declaimed 


against  it,  does  not  rest  merely  on  ^e  autho- 
rity of  Mr.  Talfourd.    The  great  names  of 
Wordsworth  and  Southey,  with  many  minor 
writers,  may  be  quoted  in  support  of  the  99me 
opinion.    Nay,  Mr.  Clarkson  has  claimed  for 
himself  a  place  in  the  history  of  this  great 
measure  which  affords  no  light  countenance 
to  the  pretensions  thus  preferred  in  his  behalf 
In  a  map  prefixed  to  his  **  History  of  the  Abo 
lition  of  the  Slave  Trade,"  that  gigantic  evil 
is  represented  under  the  image  of  a  mound 
placed  at  the  confluence  of  four  rivers,  whose 
united  force  is  bearing  it  away.    Of  these 
streams  one  takes,  near  its  source,  the  name 
of  Clarkson,  into  which  the  rivulet  of  WiJber- 
force  is  seen  to  fall  much  lower  down.    His 
sons  reclaim  against  this   hydrography,  az.d 
propose  to  correct  the  map  by  converting  the 
tributary  flood  into  the  main  channel.    The 
discussion    has,  we    think,  been    inevitably 
forced  upon  them ;  but  it  is  one  into  which  \rt 
decline  to  enter.    It  may  be  sufikient  to  state 
what  are  the  positions  which  the  biographeri 
of  Mr.  Wilberibrce  have  asserted,  and,  as  ire 
think,  substantiated.     They  maintain,  then, 
that  his  attention  had  been  directed  to  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  for  some  time  be- 
fore the  subject  had  engaged  Mr.  Clarkson'i 
notice — that  he  had  been  co-operating  wi*Ji 
Mr.  Pitt  for  the  advancement  of  the  measnre 
long  before  his  acquaintance  i«ith  Mr.  Clark- 
son commenced,  and  for  at  least  two  years 
before  the  period  at  which  Mr.  Clarkson  takes 
to  himself  the  credit  of  having  made  a  con- 
vert of  that  great  minister — ^tbat  many  of  Mr, 
Clarkson's  exertions  were  undertaken  at  the 
instance  and  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Wilbcr- 
force,  and  conducted  imder  his  written  instruc- 
tions^— and  that  from  1794  to  1805,  when  the 
victory  was  already  won,  Mr.  Clarkson  ^i 
not  in  fact  participate  at  all  in  any  of  ibe 
labours  which  were  unceasingly  pursued  by 
Mr.  Wilberforce  during  the  whole  of  that  pe- 
riod.   Thus  far  there  seems  no  ground  for 
dispute.    In   these  volumes  will  be  found  a 
correspondence,  the  publication  of  which  wv 
cannot  condemn,  although  we  think  that  no> 
thing  but  the  filial  duty  of  vindicating  their 
father's  highest  title  to  renown  could  have  jus- 
tified his  sons  in  giving  it  to  the  world.    The 
effect  of  it  is  to  show  that  Mr.  Clarkson's  ser- 
vices were  remunerated  by  a  large  subscrip- 
tion; and  that  his  private  interests  on  this 
occasion  were  urged  on  Mr.  Wilberforcc  with 
an  importunity  of  which  it  would^w  painful 
to  transfer  the  record  to  these  pages.    Remes- 
bering  the  advanced  age,  the  eminent  services, 
and  the  spotless  character  of  that  venerable 
and  excellent  man,  we  must  be  permitted  to 
express  our  very  deep  regret  that  the  ill-judged 
encomiums  of  his  frien(£  should  have  contri- 
buted to  the  publication  of  any  thing  whidi 
could  fey;  a  moment  disturb  the  serenity  of  tbe 
closing  scenes  of  a  life  distinguished,  as  we 
believe,  by  the  exercise  of  every  social  acd 
domestic  virtue,  and  the  most  unwearied  bea^ 
ficence  to  men  of  every  condition  and  n^rv 
country. 

Quilting  the  unwelcome  contrast  thus  forr^ 
upon  us,  it  is  due  to  the  memory  of  Mr-  Wil- 
berforce to  state,  that  no  man  ever  so  utiJ^ 
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merited  that  condemnation  which  the  language 
Df  Mr.  Talfourd  most  be  supposed  to  convey. 
He  was  indeed  associated  with  those  whose 
Eiid  would  have  insured  the  triumph  of  ener- 
gies incomparably  inferior  to  his.  To  mention 
0.0  humbler  names,  he  was  aided  by  the  genius 
aind  philanthropy  of  Henry  Brougham,  and  by 
the  afifectioa  and  self-denial  and  unexampled 
energy  of  his  brother-in-law  Mr.  Stephen,  and 
it  Mr.  Zachary  Macaulay.  It  may  farther  be 
idmitted,  that  systematic  and  very  continuous 
labours  were  not  consonant  with  his  intellec- 
tual character  or  with  the  habits  of  his  life. 
But  to  the  office  which  he  had  undertaken,  tie 
brought  qualifications  still  more  rare,  and  of 
far  higher  importance.  It  was  within  the 
reach  of  ordinary  talents  to  collect  to  examine, 
a.nd  to  digest  evidence,  and  to  prepare  and  dis- 
tribute popular  publications.  o\xi  it  required  a 
mind  as  versatue  and  active,  and  powers  as 
iraried  as  were  those  of  Mr.  Wilberibrce,  to 
iiarmonize  all  minds,  to  quicken  the  zeal  of 
some,  and  to  repress  the  inteinperance  of 
others;— to  negotiate  with  statesmen  of  all 
political  parties,  and,  above  all,  to  maintain 
for  twenty  successive  years  the  loAy  princi- 
ples of  the  contest  unsullied  even  by  the  seem- 
ing admixture  of  any  lower  aims.  The  politi- 
zsd  position  assigned  to  him  by  his  constituency 
in  Yorkshire,  the  multitude  and  intimacy  or 
lis  personal  friendships,  the  animal  spirits 
which  knew  no  ebb,  the  insinuating  graces  of 
liis  conversation,  the  graceful  flow  of  his  natu- 
ral eloquence,  and  an  address  at  once  the 
^yest,  the  most  winning,  and  the  most  afiec- 
ionate,  marked  him  out  as  the  single  man  of 
liis  age,  to  whom  it  would  have  been  possible 
JO  conduct  such  a  struggle  through  all  its 
seaseless  difficulties  and  disappointments.—* 
These  volumes  abound  in  proofs  the  most  con- 
clusive that,  not  merely  in  the  House  ^f  Com- 
nons,  bat  in  eveiy  other  society,  he  Uved  for 
his  great  object — that  he  was  the  centre  of  a 
rast  correspondence,  employing  and  directing 
unamerable  agents— enlisting  in  his  service 
he  whole  circle  of  his  coimexions,  surrounded 
>y  a  body  of  secretaries  (called  by  Mr.  Pitt 
lis  **  white  negroes,")  preparing  or  revising 
)ublications  of  every  form,  from  folios  of  re- 
>orts  and  evidence  to  newspaper  paragraphs 
—engaged  in  every  collateral  project  by  wmch 
lis  main  end  could  be  promoted— *now  super- 
n tending  the  deliberations  of  the  Voluntary 
Society  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade, — 
md  then  labouring  from  session  to  session  in 
>arliamentary  committees,  and  occasionally 
>assing  (in  opposition  to  his  natural  temper) 
reeks  of  the  most  laborious  seclusion,  to  pre- 
>are  himself  for  his  most  public  labours.  A 
ife  of  more  devoted  diligence  has  scarcely 
>een  recorded  of  any  man ;  unless,  indeed,  we 
ire  to  understand  all  mental  industry  as  con- 
ined  to  those  exertions  which  chain  the  la- 
K)urer  to  his  desk. 

Though  Mr.  Wilberforce  survived  the  aboli- 
ion  of  the  slave  trade  for  more  than  twenty- 
ive  years,  he  did  not  retain  his  seat  in  the 
iouse  of  Commons  for  much  more  than  half 
>f  that  period.  The  interval  between  the 
nactment  of  this  law,  and  the  close  of  his 
tarliamentary  labours,  was  devoted  to  a  cease- 


less watchfulness  over  the  interests  of  the 
African  race.  Our  space  forbids  us  to  pursue 
in  any  deta^  the  history  of  those  exertions. 
But  it  is  important  to  notice,  that  although  de< 
clining  strength  compelled  him  to  relinquish  to 
others  the  chief  conduct  of  the  warfare  against 
slavery  itself,  his  efibrts  for  its  extinction  were 
continued  in  every  form,  until  the  introduction 
into  Parliament,  of  the  law  which  declared, 
that  from  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  "slavery 
should  be  utterly,  and  for  ever  abolished,  and 
unlawful  throughout  the  British  colonies,  pos- 
sessions, and  plantations  abroad."  The  mea- 
sure had  already  been  received  with  acclama« 
tion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ere  he  was 
summoned  to  his  final  reward;  and  it  was  one 
of  the  subjects  of  the  last  conversation  in 
which  he  ever  engaged. 

It  would  have  not  been  compatible  with  the 
character  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  nor  a  fulfilment 
of  the  mission  with  which  he  believed  himself 
to  be  invested,  if  he  had  concentrated  his  efforts 
for  the  good  of  mankind  on  any  single  object, 
however  arduous.  ^God  has  set  before  me 
the  reformation  of  my  country's  manners,"  is 
the  solemn  persuasion  wkich  he  recorded  in 
his  twenty-seventh  year,  and  from  which,  to 
the  last  hour  of  his  life,  he  never  swerved. 
During  that  period  Great  Britain  underwent 
internal  changes  more  important  than  had  oc- 
curred during  any  two  preceding  centuries. 
Agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  reve- 
nue, and  population  expanded  with  unexam- 
pled elasticity.  Never  before  had  the  physical 
powers  of  nature  been  so  largely  subjugated 
to  the  physical  wants  of  mankind,  and  never 
was  the  necessity  more  urgent  for  some  cor- 
responding increase  of  the  moral  powers  of 
the  cenqueror.  The  steam-engine  would  have 
been  a  curse  ratner  than  a  blessing,  if  the  age 
which  it  has  enriched  had  continued  stationary 
in  religious  and  intellectual  improvement 
Watt  and  Arkwright  would  have  been  but 
equivocal  benefactors  of  their  fellow-country- 
men without  the  co-operation  of  Bell  and  Lan* 
caster.  England  would  have  used  like  a  giant 
the  giant's  strength  which  she  was  acquiring. 
Wealth  and  sensuality,  hard-heartedness,  on 
the  one  side,  must  have  been  brought  into  a 
fearful  conflict  with  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
discontent,  on  the  other.  But  the  result  has 
been  otherwise,  and  these  islands  have  be- 
come not  merely  the  hive  of  productive  in- 
dustry, but  the  centre  of  efforts  of  unequalled 
magnitude  to  advance  the  highest  interests  of 
the  human  race.  If  in  elevating  the  moral 
and  religious  character  of  our  people  during 
the  last  century,  the  first  place  oe  due  to  the 
illustrious  founder  of  methodism,  the  second 
may  be  justly  claimed  for  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
No  two  men  can  be  named  who  in  their  re* 
spective  generations  exercised  an  influence  so 
extensive,  permanent,  and  beneficial  over 
public  opinion.  In  walks  of  life  the  most 
dissimilar,  and  by  means  widely  diflerent,  they 
concurred  in  proposing  to  themselves  the  same 
great  end,  and  pursued  it  in  the  ^me  spirit. 
Their  views  of  Christian  doctrine  scarcely 
diflered.  They  inculcated  the  same  severe, 
though  aflectionate,  morality;  and  were  ani« 
mated  by  the  same  holy  principles,  fervent 
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to  the  civilized  world,  such  as  do  other  man 
ever  had  it  in  his  power  to  arrest. 

The  political  antagonists  of  Mr.  Pitt  were 
men  of  a  difierent  temper;  and  although  in  the 
cabinet  of  Mr.  Fox  there  were  not  wanting 
those  who  opposed  him  on  this  subject,  yet  it 
was  an  opposition,  which,  in  the  full  tide  of 
success,  he  could  afibrd  to  disregard  and  to 
pardon.  Had  it  endangered  for  a  single  ses- 
sion the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  these 
names,  eminent  as  one  at  least  of  them  was, 
would  infallibly  have  been  erased  from  the 
list  of  his  administration.  Mr.  Fox's  ministry 
had  scarcely  taken  their  places  when  Lord 
Grenville  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  speedily  carried  two  bills,  of  which  the 
first  abolished  the  slave  trade  with  all  foreign 
powers,  and  the  second  forbade  the  employ- 
ment in  that  traffic  of  any  British  shipping 
which  had  not  already  been  engaged  m  it; 
whilst  the  House  of  Commons,  resolved  that 
the  slave  trade  was  **  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  justice,  humanity,  and  sound  policy;  and 
that  they  would  proceed  to  abolish  it  with  all 
practicable  expedition."  Faithfully  was  this 
pledge  redeemed.  The  death  of  Mr.  Fox  did 
not  even  delay  its  fulfilment  Early  in  1807 
that  great  statesman,  to  whom  at  the  distance 
of  twenty-six  years  it  was  reserved  to  propose 
the  abolition  of  slavery  itself,  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons  a  bill  which  placed  on 
the  British  statute-book  the  final  condemna- 
tion of  the  trade  in  slaves.  Amidst  the  accla- 
mations of  Parliament,  the  enthusiastic  con- 
^atulations  of  his  friends,  and  the  applauses 
w  the  world,  Mr.  Wilberforce  witnessed  the 
success  of  the  great  object  of  his  life  with 
emotions,  and  in  a  spirit,  which  could  not 
have  found  admission  into  a  mind  less  pure 
and  elevated  than  his  own.  The  friendly 
shouts  of  victory  which  arose  on  every  side 
were  scarcely  observed  or  heeded  in  the  de- 
lightful consciousness  of  having  rendered  to 
mankind  a  service  of  unequalled  magnitude. 
He  retired  to  prostrate  himself  before  the 
Giver  of  all  good  things,  in  profound  humility 
and  thankfulness, — wondering  at  the  unme- 
rited bounty  of  God,  who  had  carried  him 
through  twenty  years  of  unremitting  labour, 
and  bestowed  on  him  a  name  of  imperishable 
glory. 

There  are  those  who  have  disputed  his  title 
to  the  station  thus  assigned  to  him.  Amongst 
the  most  recent  is  to  be  numbered  one  whose 
esteem  is  of  infinitely  too  high  value  to  be 
lightly  disregarded,  and  whose  judgment  will 
carry  with  it  no  common  authority.  Mr.  Ser- 
geant Talfourd,  in  his  life  of  Charles  Lamb, 
referring  to  an  interview  which  took  place 
between  Lamb  and  Mr.  Clarkson,  uses  the 
following  expressions:^ — "There  he  also  met 
with  the  true  annihilator  of  the  slave  trade, 
Thomas  Clarkson,  who  was  then  enjoying  a 
necessary  respite  from  his  stupendous  labours 
in  a  cottage  on  the  borders  of  Ulswater.  Lamb 
had  no  taste  for  oratorical  philanthropy,  but 
he  felt  the  grandeur  and  simplicity  of  Clark- 
Ron's  character." 

The  contrast  which  is  thus  drawn  between 
*  the  true  annihilator  of  the  slave  trade,"  and 
I  he  oratorical  philanthropist  who  declaimed 


against  it,  does  not  rest  merely  on  he  autbo- 
rity  of  Mr.  Talfourd.    The  great  names  of 
Wordsworth  and  Southey,  with  many  minor 
writers,  may  be  quoted  in  support  of  the  S9me 
opinion.    Nay,  Mr.  Clarkson  has  claimec  for 
himself  a  place  in  the  history  of  this  grvat 
measure  which  afibrds  no  light  countenance 
to  the  pretensions  thus  preferred  in  his  behall 
In  a  map  prefixed  to  his  "  History  of  the  Abo- 
lition of  the  Slave  Trade,"  that  gigantic  evil 
is  represented  under  the  image  of  a  mound 
placed  at  the  confluence  of  four  rivers,  whose 
united  force  is  bearing  it  away.    Of  these 
streams  one  takes,  near  its  source,  ibe  name 
of  Clarkson,  into  which  the  rivulet  of  Wilber- 
force is  seen  to  fall  much  lower  down.    His 
sons  reclaim  against  this  hydrography,  ax.d 
propose  to  correct  the  map  by  converting  the 
tributary  flood  into  the  main  channel.    The 
discussion    has,  we    think,  been   inevitably 
forced  upon  them ;  but  it  is  one  into  which  'we 
decline  to  enter.    It  may  be  sufficient  to  state 
what  are  the  positions  which  the  biograpberi 
of  Mr.  Wilberforce  have  asserted,  and,  as  we 
think,  substantiated.     They  maintain,  then, 
that  his  attention  had  been  directed  to  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  for  some  time  be* 
fore  the  subject  had  engaged  Mr.  Clarkson'i 
notice — that  he  had  been  co-operating  wii 
Mr.  Pitt  for  the  advancement  of  the  measnre 
long  before  his  acquaintance  n^ith  Mr.  Clark- 
son commenced,  and  for  at  least  two  years 
before  the  period  at  which  Mr.  Clarkson  takes 
to  himself  the  credit  of  having  made  a  ouo 
vert  of  that  great  minister — that  many  of  Mr. 
Clarkson's  exertions  were  undertaken  at  the 
instance  and  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Wilber- 
force, and  conducted  under  his  written  instrrH> 
tions, — ^and  that  from  1794  to  1805,  when  the 
victory  was  already  won,  Mr.  Clarkson  djd 
not  in  fact  participate  at  all  in  any  of  the 
labours  which  were  unceasingly  pursued  by 
Mr.  Wilberforce  during  the  whole  of  that  pe- 
riod.   Thus  far  there  seems  no  gromui  for 
dispute.    In  these  volumes  will  be  found  a 
correspondence,  the  publication  of  which  ire 
cannot  bondemn,  although  we  think  that  no- 
thing but  the  filial  duty  of  vindicating  their 
father's  highest  title  to  renown  could  have  jus- 
tified his  sons  in  giving  it  to  the  world.    The 
effect  of  it  is  to  show  that  Mr.  Clarkson's  ser- 
vices were  remunerated  by  a  large  subscrip- 
tion; and  that  his  private  interests  on  this 
occasion  were  urged  on  Mr.  Wilberforce  with 
an  importunity  of  which  it  would4»e  painfnl 
to  transfer  the  record  to  these  pages.    Remen- 
bcring  the  advanced  age,  the  eminent  services, 
and  &e  spotless  character  of  that  venerable 
and  excellent  man,  we  must  be  permitted  to 
express  our  very  deep  regret  that  the  iU-judged 
encomiums  of  his  friends  should  have  contri- 
buted to  the  publication  of  any  thing  which 
could  fey;  a  moment  disturb  the  serenity  of  the 
closing  scenes  of  a  life  distinguished,  as  w 
believe,  by  the  exercise  of  every  social  and 
domestic  virtue,  and  the  most  un^*earied  bea^ 
ficence  to  men  of  every  condition  and  ct^it 
country. 

Quilting  the  unwelcome  contrast  thus  forr^ 
upon  us,  it  is  due  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce to  state,  that  no  man  ever  so  iitii^ 
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xc riled  that  condemiiatioxi  which  the  language 
f  Mr.  Talfourd  must  be  sup|>osed  to  convey. 
Te  was  indeed  associated  with  those  whose 
id  would  have  insured  the  triumph  of  ener- 
ies  incomparably  xnierior  to  his.  To  mention 
o  humbler  names,  he  was  aided  by  the  genius 
nd  philanthropy  of  Henry  Brougham,  and  by 
le  affection  and  self-denial  and  unexampled 
nergy  of  his  brother-in-law  Mr.  Stephen,  and 
f  Mr.  Zachary  Macaulay.  It  may  farther  be 
dmitted,  that  systematic  and  very  continuous 
Lboors  were  not  consonant  with  his  inteUec- 
lal  character  or  with  the  habits  of  lus  life. 
l\xX  to  the  office  which  he  had  undertaken,  tie 
rought  qualifications  still  more  rare,  and  of 
ir  higher  importance.  It  was  within  the 
each  of  ordinajy  talents  to  collect,  to  examine, 
nd  to  digest  evidence,  and  to  prepare  and  dis- 
ribute  popular  publications*  But  it  required  a 
lind  as  versatile  and  active,  and  powers  as 
aried  as  were  those  of  Mr.  Wilbei^rce,  to 
tarmonize  alt  minds,  to  quicken  the  zeal  of 
ome,  and  to  repress  the  intemperance  of 
•thers;— to  negotiate  with  statesmen  of  all 
political  parties,  and,  above  all,  to  maintain 
or  twenty  successive  years  the  loAy  princi- 
iles  of  the  contest  unsullied  even  by  the  seem- 
ng  admixture  of  any  lower  aims.  The  politi- 
cal position  assigned  to  him  by  his  constituency 
a  Yorkshire,  the  multitude  and  intimacy  or 
lis  personal  friendships,  the  animal  spirits 
vhich  knew  no  ebb,  the  insinuating  graces  of 
lis  conversation,  the  graceful  flow  of  his  natu- 
al  eloquence,  and  an  address  at  once  the 
gayest,  the  most  winning,  and  the  most  affec- 
ionate,  marked  him  out  as  the  single  man  of 
lis  age,  to  whom  it  would  have  been  possible 
o  conduct  such  a  struggle  through  all  its 
ieaseless  difficulties  and  disappointments.—* 
These  volumes  abound  in  proofs  the  most  con- 
clusive that,  not  merely  in  the  House  ^f  Com- 
Qons,  bat  in  every  other  society,  he  Uved  for 
his  great  object — that  he  was  ue  centre  of  a 
rast  correspondence,  employing  and  directing 
nnumerable  agents— enlisting  in  his  service 
he  whole  circle  of  his  connexions,  surrounded 
>y  a  body  of  secretaries  (called  by  Mr.  Pitt 
lis  **  white  negroes,")  preparing  or  revising 
)ublications  of  every  form,  from  folios  of  re- 
)orts  and  evidence  to  newspaper  paragraphs 
—engaged  in  every  collateral  project  by  wmch 
lis  main  end  could  be  promoted^now  super- 
ntending  the  deliberations  of  the  Volantary 
Society  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade^ — 
md  then  labouring  from  session  to  session  in 
>ariiamentary  committees,  and  occasionally 
>as$ing  (in  opposition  to  his  natural  temper) 
reeks  of  the  most  laborious  seclusion,  to  pro- 
tare  himself  for  his  most  public  labours.  A 
ife  of  more  devoted  diligence  has  scarcely 
>een  recorded  of  any  man ;  unless,  indeed,  we 
ire  to  understand  all  mental  industry  as  con- 
ined  to  those  exertions  which  chain  the  la- 
tourer  to  his  desk. 

Though  Mr.  Wilberforce  survived  the  aboli- 
ion  of  the  sUve  trade  for  more  than  twenty- 
ive  years,  he  did  not  retain  his  seat  in  the 
HTouse  of  Commons  for  much  more  than  half 
)f  that  period.  The  interval  between  the 
mactment  of  this  law,  and  the  close  of  his 
parliamentary  labours,  was  devoted  to  a  cease- 


less watchfulness  over  the  interests  of  the 
African  race.  Our  space  forbids  us  to  pursue 
in  any  detail  the  history  of  those  exertions 
But  it  is  important  to  notice,  that  although  de- 
clining strength  compelled  him  to  relinquish  to 
others  the  chief  conduct  of  the  warfare  against 
slavery  itself,  his  efibrts  for  its  extinction  were 
continued  in  every  form,  until  the  introduction 
into  Parliament,  of  the  law  which  declared, 
that  from  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  *<  slavery 
should  be  utterly,  and  for  ever  abolished,  and 
unlawful  throughout  the  British  colonies,  pos- 
sessions, and  plantations  abroad."  The  mea- 
sure  had  already  been  received  with  acclama- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons,  ere  he  was 
summoned  to  his  final  reward;  and  it  was  one 
of  the  subjects  of  the  last  conversation  in 
which  he  ever  engaged. 

It  would  have  not  been  compatible  with  the 
character  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  nor  a  fulfilment 
of  the  mission  with  which  he  believed  himself 
to  be  invested,  if  he  had  concentrated  his  efibrts 
for  the  good  of  mankind  on  any  single  object, 
however  arduous.    ''God  has  set  before  me 
the  reformation  of  my  country's  manners,"  is 
the  solenm  persuasion  which  he  recorded  in 
his  twenty-seventh  year,  and  from  which,  to 
the  last  hour  of  his  life,  he  never  swerved. 
During  that  period  Great  Britain  underwent 
internal  changes  more  important  than  had  oc- 
curred during  any  two  preceding  centuries. 
Agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  reve- 
nue, and  population  expanded  with  unexam- 
pled elasticity.  Never  before  had  the  physical 
powers  of  nature  been  so  largely  subjugated 
to  the  physical  wants  of  mankind,  and  never 
was  the  necessity  more  urgent  for  some  cor- 
responding increase  of  the  moral  powers  of 
the  cenqueror.    The  steam-engine  would  have 
been  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing,  if  tlie  age 
which  it  has  enriched  had  continued  stationary 
in  religious    and   intellectual    improvement 
Watt  and  Arkwright  would  have  been  but 
equivocal  benefactors  of  their  fellow-country* 
men  without  the  co-operation  of  Bell  and  Lan- 
caster.   England  would  have  used  like  a  giant 
the  gianf  s  strength  which  she  was  acquiring. 
Wesuth  and  sensuality,  hard-heartedness,  on 
the  one  side,  must  have  been  brought  into  a 
fearful  conflict  with  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
discontent,  on  the  other.    But  the  result  has 
been  otherwise,  and  these  islands  have  be- 
come not  merely  the  hive  of  productive  in- 
dustry, but  the  centre  of  efforts  of  unequalled 
magnitude  to  advance  the  highest  interests  of 
the  human  race.    If  in  elevating  the  moral 
and  religious  character  of  our  people  during 
the  last  century,  the  first  place  be  due  to  the 
illustrious  founder  of  methodism,  the  second 
may  be  justly  claimed  for  Mr.  Wilberforce. 
No  two  men  can  be  named  who  in  their  re* 
spective  generations  exercised  an  influence  so 
extensive,   permanent,   and    beneficial   over 
public  opinion.     In  walks  of  life  the  most 
dissimilar,  and  by  means  widely  diflerent,  they 
concurred  in  proposing  to  themselves  the  same 
great  end,  and  pursued  it  in  the  &iame  spirits 
Their  views  of  Christian  doctrine  scarcely 
diflered.    They  inculcated  the  same  severe, 
though  aflectionate,  molality;  and  were  ani- 
mated  by  the  same  holy  principles,  fervent 
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teal,  and  constitutional  hilarity  of  temper.  No 
one  who  believes  that  the  courses  of  the  world 
are  guided  by  a  supreme  and  benevolent  intel- 
ligence, will  hesitate  to  admit,  that  each  of 
these  men  was  appointed  by  Providence  to  ex- 
ecute a  high  and  sacred  trust,  and  prepared 
.'or  its  discharge  by  those  gifts  of  nature  and 
fortune  which  the  circumstances  of  their  times 
peculiarly  demanded.  The  career  of  Wesley 
has  been  celebrated  by  the  generous  enthu- 
siasm of  his  disciples,  and  the  colder,  though 
more  discriminating  admiration  of  Southey. 
In  these  volumes  is  to  be  found  a  record  not 
less  impressive  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  to  exalt  and  purify  the  national  character. 
Amongst  the  innumerable  schemes  of  benevo- 
lence which  were  projected  during  the  last 
half  eeittury,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  more 
considerable  in  which  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  largely  participated.  Now  establishing 
schools  for  pupils  of  eveiy  age,  and  Christians 
of  all  denominations,  and  then  engaged  in 
plans  for  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  diflfusion  of  Christian  knowledge.  The 
half-civilized  inhabitants  of  the  recesses  of 
London,  the  prisoners  in  her  jails,  the  sick  and 
destitute  in  their  crowded  lodgings,  the  poor  of 
Ireland,  the  heathen  nations  refined  or  bar- 
barous, the  convicts  in  New  Holland,  and  the 
Indians  on  the  Red  river,  all  in  their  turn,  or 
rather  all  at  once,  were  occupying  his  mind, 
exhausting  his  purse,  and  engaging  his  time 
and  influence  for  schemes  for  their  relief  or 
improvement.  The  mere  enumeration  of  the 
plans  in  which  he  was  immersed,  and  of  the 
societies  formed  for  their  accomplishment,  pre- 
sents such  a  mass  and  multitude  of  compli- 
cated affairs,  as  inevitably  to  suggest  the  con- 
clusion that  no  one  man,  nor  indeed  any*  hun- 
dred men,  could  conduct  or  understand,  or 
remember,  them  all.  There  is,  however,  no 
miracle  to  explain.  Living  in  the  centre  of 
political  action,  and  surrounded  by  innumer- 
able friends,  agents,  and  supporters,  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce  was  relieved  from  iall  the  more  toilsome 
duties  of  these  countless  undertakings.  He 
may  be  said  to  have  constituted  himself,  and 
to  have  been  acknowledged,  by  others,  as  a 
voluntary  minister  of  public  instruction  and 
public  charities.  No  department  in  Downing 
street  was  ever  administered  with  equal  suc- 
cess ;  none  certainly  by  agents  equally  zealous, 
persevering,  and  effective.  His  authority  was 
maintained  by  the  reverence  and  affection  of 
his  fellow-labourers,  and  by  the  wisdom  of  his 
counsels,  his  unfailing  bounty,  and  his  ever 
ready  and  affectionate  sympathy. 

No  man  was  less  liable  to  the  imputation  cf 
withdrawing  from  costly  personal  sacrifices  to 
promote  those  schemes  of  philanthropy  which 
the  worid,  or  at  least  his  own  world,  would 
admire  and  celebrate.  During  a  large  part  of 
his  life,  Mr.  Wilberforce  appears  to  have  de- 
voted to  acts  of  munificence  and  charity,  from 
a  fourth  to  a  third  of  his  annusd  income ;  nor 
did  he  shrink  from  the  humblest  and  most  re- 
pulsive offices  of  kindness  to  the  sick  and  the 
wretched  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  con- 
tact. Yet  we  believe  that  no  more  genuine 
proof  was  ever  given  of  his  anxiety  for  the 
highest  interests  of  mankind  than  in  the  publi- 


cation of  his  **  Practical  View  of  the 
Religious  System  of  Professed  Christians  ii 
the  Higher  and  Middle  Classes  of  this  Country, 
contrasted  with  real  Christiantty."  This  book 
appeared  in  1797.  The  Interest  with  wiiich  it 
was  originally  received  might  be  readily  ex- 
plained by  the  singularity  of  a  very  coiispi> 
cuous  member  of  Parliament  undertaldng  to 
handle  such  a  theme.  But  there  must  be  some 
deeper  cause  for  the  continued  popularity  of 
an  octavo  volume,  of  which,  withm  half  a  cen- 
tury, fifty  large  editions,  at  the  least,  have  beea 
published  in  England  and  in  the  United  Sutes. 
Tne  applauses  of  ecclesiastics  of  eveiy  class, 
from  old  John  Newton  to  the  then  btdiop  of 
London,  might  be  yielded  with  liberal  ii^nl- 
gence  to  so  powerful  and  nnexpeefed  an  aux- 
iliary^— But  that  could  be  no  common  piodoc- 
tion  which  moved  the  au&or  of  the  «  Pursuits 
of  Literature"  for  once  to  quit  his  stilts*  and  to 
pour  out  a  heartfelt  tribute  of  praise  in  his 
unadulterated  mother  tongue;  and  which  drew 
from  Edmund  Burke  his  grateful  acknowle<3^ 
ments  to  the  author  for  the  comfort  whieh  he 
had  diffused  over  the  two  last  days  of  his  event- 
ful life. 

Yet  they  who  shall  search  this  book  lor  de^ 
theology,  or  profound  investigation,  will  be 
disappointed.  <<  Philosophy,"  says  Abraham 
Tucker, "  may  yet  be  styled  the  art  of  marsiol  • 
ling  the  ideas  in  the  understanding,  and  rdi 
gion  that  of  disciplining  the  imagination.**  lo 
Uie  first  of  these  arts  Mr.  Wilbeiforee  did  not 
excel;  in  the  second  he  has  scarcely  ever  been 
surpassed.  The  first  three  chapters  of  this 
woric  appear  to  us  decidedly  inferior  to  the 
rest;  He  is  there  upon  a  debatable  land,— 
contrasting  the  inspired  text  with  the  prevaient 
opinions  of  his  age  on  some  parts  of  Uhristiaa 
doctrine.  The  accuracy  of  his  own  iDterprt- 
tations,  or  rather  of  those  which  are  received 
by  that  part  of  the  church  of  England  nsaaUy 
designated  as  evangelical,  being  asssmed 
throughout  these  discussions,  they  will  scarcely 
convince  such  as  read  the  New  TestaaMst  in 
a  different  sense.  But  when  he  emtEtges  from 
these  defiles,  and  enters  upon  broader  gTDonds, 
comparing  the  precepts  of  revelation  with  the 
conventional  morality  of  the  world's  favonred 
children,  he  speaks  (for  it  is  throaghont  a 
spoken  rather  than  a  written  style)  with  a  per- 
suasive energy  which  breathes  thie  very  spirit 
of  the  inspired  volume.  Here  all  is  themamie 
result  of  profound  meditation ;  and  his  thoi^^hts, 
if  not  always  methodical  and  compact^  are  as 
least  always  poured  out  in  language  so  ear- 
nest and  affectionate,  that  philanthropy  never 
yet  assumed  a  moro  appropriate,  or  a  more 
eloquent  style.  It  is  the  expostolaticm  of  a 
brother.  Unwelcome  trutli  is  delivered  wish 
scrupulous  fidelity,  and  yet  with  a  teadereess 
which  demonstrates  that  the  monitor  £e«ls  the 
pain  which  he  reluctantly  inflicts.  It  is  this 
tone  of  human  sympathy  breathing  m  e?eif 
page  which  constitutes  the  essential  charm  cf 
this  book;  and  it  is  to  the  honour  of  our  cos- 
mon  nature  that  we  are  all  disposed  to  kve 
best  that  teacher,  who,  with  the  deepest  cos- 
passion  for  our  sorrows,  has  the  least  indu)- 
gence  for  the  errors  or  the  faults  by  which  thev 
have  been  occasioned.    Whatever  objections 
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may  bare  been  raised  to  Mr.  Wilberfbrce's 
theological  opinions,  there  is  but  one  which 
can  be  stated  to  the  eiegetical  part  of  his  trea- 
tise. It  is,  that  he  has  erected  a  standard  too 
pure  and  too  sublime  for  this  vorld's  use,  and 
proposes  a  scheme  of  Utopian  perfection  which 
is  calculated,  by  discouraging  hope,  to  repress 
exertion.  The  obvious  answer  is,  that  the  de- 
sign of  every  rule  which  can  be  given  for  the 
conduct  of  life  is  to  afibrd  an  accurate  measure 
of  oar  deflection  from  the  path  of  duty,  and  a 
trustworthy  guide  for  our  return.  Any  system 
of  religion  or  ethics  which  tolerated  the  slight- 
est compromise  with  moral  evil,  would  be  so 
far  subversive  of  its  own  purpose ;  although  it 
is  from  the  general  prevalence  of  moral  evil 
that  such  systems  derive  their  existence  and 
their  value.  To  mark  distinctly  the  departure 
oC  the  luxurious,  busy,  care-worn,  and  ambi- 
tious age  to  which  we  belong,  from  the  theory 
ind  practice  of  Christian  morality,  was  the 
lask  which  Mr.  Wilberforce  proposed  to  him- 
self. Never  were  the  sensuali^,  the  gloom, 
ind  the  selfishness  which  fester  below  the 
)olished  surface  of  society,  brought  into  more 
rivid  contrast  with  the  &ith,  and  hope,  and 
charity,  which  in  their  combination  form  the 
[Christian  character;  and  never  was  that  con- 
rast  drawn  with  a  firmer  hand,  with  a  more 
euder  spirit,  or  with  a  purer  inspiration  for  the 
iappiness  of  mankind. 

To  all  these  philanthropic  labours  were 
idded  others,  addressed,  though  less  directly, 
0  the  same  ends,  and  undertaken  and  pursued 
a  a  similar  spirit  In  his  political  career,  Mr. 
Vilberforce  never  ceased  to  act  and  to  speak 
s  one  to  whom  Providence  had  confided  the 
acred  trust  of  advancing  the  moral  character, 
nd  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  age  and 
ation  to  which  he  belonged.  As  a  public 
peaker,  he  enjoyed  great  and  well-merited 
elebrity.  But  it  was  not  in  the  House  of 
lommons  that  his  powers  in  this  kind  were 
chibited  to  the  greatest  advantage,  bi  all  the 
sUberations  of  Parliament  may  be  discerned 
tacit  reference  to  the  nature  of  royal  citation 
hich  has  brought  together  the  two  houses 
for  the  despatch  of  divers  weighty  and  urgent 
fairs."  The  knights  and  burgesses  are  em- 
latically  men  of  business,  and  have  but  little 
dolgence  for  any  thing  which  tasks  the  un- 
frstanding,  addresses  itself  to  the  heart,  or 
evates  the  imagination ;— least  of  all  for 
itentatious  display  of  the  resources  of  the 
eaker^s  mind.  He  who  can  contribute  a  per- 
lent  fact,  or  a  weighty  argument,  need  not 
ise  his  style  above  the  region  of  the  pathos, 
le  aspirant  for  fame  must  excel  in  perspi- 
ity  of  statement,  in  promptitude  in  the  expo- 
re  or  invention  of  sophistry,  and  in  a  ready 
?ugh  Abstemious  use  of  wit,  ridicule,  and 
reasm.  In  these  requisites  for  success,  Mr. 
ilberforce  was  deficient  He  had  not  much 
itistical  knowledge,  nor  was  he  familiar  with 
y  branch  of  political  economy.  His  argu- 
mtation  was  not  usuaUy  perspicuous,  and 
ls  seldom  energetic  The  habit  of  digression, 
!  parenthetical  structure  of  his  periods,  and 
;  minute  qualifications  suggested  by  his 
rerence  for  truth,  impeded  the  flow  of  his 
course,  and  frequently  obscured  its  design. 


His  exquisite  perception  of  the  ridiculous  kept 
him  in  the  exercise  of  habitual  self-denial,  and, 
the  satire  which  played  upon  his  countenance 
was  suppressed  by  his  universal  charity,  be- 
fore it  could  form  itself  into  language.  With 
these  disadvantages  he  was  still  a  great  par- 
liamentary speaker;  and  there  were  occasions 
when,  borne  by  some  sudden  impulse,  or  car^' 
ried  by  diligent  preparation  over  the  difiuse- 
ness  which  usually  encumbered  him,  he  de- 
lighted and  subdued  his  hearers.  His  reputa- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons  rested,  however, 
chiefly  upon  other  grounds.  In  that  assembly, 
any  one  speaks  with  immense  advantage  whose 
character,  station,  or  presumed  knowledge  is 
such  as  to  give  importance  to  his  opinions. 
The  dogmas  of  some  men  are  of  incomparably 
more  value  than  the  logic  of  others ;  and  no 
member  except  the  leaders  of  the  great  con- 
tending parties,  addressed  the  house  with  an 
authority  equal  to  that  of  Mr.  Wilberforce. 
The  homage  rendered  to  his  personal  character, 
his  command  over  a  small  compact  party,  his 
representation  of  the  county  of  York,  the  con- 
fidence of  the  great  religious  bodies  in  every 
part  of  England,  and,  above  all,  his  indepen- 
dent neutrality,  gave  to  his  sufirage,  an  almost 
unexampled  value.  It  was  usually  delivered 
with  a  demeanour  of  conscious  dignity,  unal- 
loyed by  the  slighest  tinge  of  arrogance,  and 
contrasting  oddly  enough  with  the  insignifi- 
cance of  his  slight  and  shapeless  person. 
Yet  the  spell  he  exercised  was  partly  drawn 
from  still  another  source.  Parliamentary  elo- 
quence is  essentially  colloquial;  and,  when 
most  embellished  or  sustained,  is  rather  pro- 
longed discourse  than  oratory  properly  so 
called.  It  was  by  a  constant,  perhaps  un- 
avoiddble  observance  of  his  tone,  that  Mr 
Wilberforce  exercised  the  charm  which  none 
could  resist,  but  which  many  were  unable  to 
explain.  His  speeches  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons bore  the  closest  resemblance  to  his  fami- 
liar conversation.  There  was  die  same  ear- 
nest sincerity  of  manner,  the  same  natural 
and  varied  cadences,  the  same  animation  and 
ease,  and  the  same  tone  of  polished  society ; 
and  while  his  afiectionate,  lively,  and  graceful 
talk  flowed  on  without  the  slightest  appearance 
of  efibrt  or  study,  criticism  itself  scarcely  per- 
ceived, or  at  least  excused  the  redundancy  of 
his  language. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  it  was  not  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  his  powers  as  a  public 
speaker  had  their  highest  exercise.  His  habi- 
tual trains  of  thought,  and  the  feelings  which 
he  most  deeply  cherished,  could  rarely  find 
utterance  in  that  scene  of  strife  and  turmoil 
At  the  hustings,  where  the  occasion  justified 
the  use  of  a  more  didactic  style,  there  was 
much  simple  majesty  in  the  uncompromising 
avowal  of  his  principles,  and  in  the  admoni- 
tions suggested  by  them.  It  was  the  grave 
eloquence  of  the  pulpit  applied  to  secular  uses. 
But  it  was  in  the  great  assemblages  held  fo/ 
religious  and  charitable  objects  that  the  cur 
rent  of  his  eloquence  moved  with  the  greatest 
impetus  and  volume.  Here  he  at  once  felt  his 
way  to  the  hearts  of  the  dense  mass  of  eaprer 
and  delighted  listeners.  In  the  fulness  of  thf 
charity  which  believeth  all  things,  giving  credit 
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(o  the  mnltitnde  for  feelings  as  pure  and  bene- 
volent as  his  own,  he  posssess'ed  the  power  of 
graeefally  and  decorously  laying  aside  the 
reserve  which  habitually  shrouded  from  the 
irreverent  and  profane  the  more  secret  and 
cherished  feelings  of  his  heart.  Nothing  was 
ever  more  singular,  or  less  framed  upon  any 
previous  model  of  eloquence,  than  were  some 
of  those  addresses  in  which  the  chastened 
style  of  the  House  of  Commons  (of  all  assem- 
blies the  most  fastidious)  was  employed  to 
give  utterance  to  thoughts  which,  though  best 
becoming  the  deepest  solitude,  retained,  even 
in  these  crowded  scenes,  their  delicacy  not  less 
than  their  beauty.  The  most  ardent  of  his  ex- 
pressions bore  Uie  impress  of  indubitable  sin- 
cerity, and  of  calm  and  sober  cooviction; 
instantly  distinguishing  them  from  the  less 
genuine  enthusiasm  of  others  who  dissolved 
their  meaning  in  ecstasy,  and  soared  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  comprehension  into  the 
third  heavens  of  artificial  rapture.  It  was  an 
example  perhaps  as  full  of  danger  as  of  inte- 
rest; and  not  a  few  are  the  offensive  imita- 
tions which  have  been  attempted  of  a  model 
which  could  be  followed  successfully,  or  even 
innocently,  by  none  whose  bosoms  did  not 
really  bum  with  the  same  heavenly  affections, 
who  did  not  practise  the  same  severe  observ- 
ance of  truth,  or  whose  taste  had  not  been  re- 
fined to  the  same  degree  of  sensibility. 

No  part  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  biography  will 
t>e  read  with  greater  interest  than  that  which 
describes  his  political  career.  Holding  for 
forty-three  years  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  current  of  public 
affairs  as  it  flowed  past  him,  reflected  his  cha- 
racter in  a  thousand  different  forms;  and  exhi- 
bited on  the  most  tumultuous  theatre  of  ac- 
tion, the  influence  of  those  sacred  principles, 
with  the  workings  of  which  we  are  for  the 
most  part  conversant  only  in  more  quiet  and 
secluded  scenes* 

**  From  any  one  truth  all  truth  may  be  in- 
ferred,"-—a  Baconian  text,  from  which  certain 
commentators  of  the  last  century  concluded, 
that  he  who  possessed  a  Bible  might  dispense 
with  Grotius  and  with  Locke;  and  that  at  the 
approach  of  the  Scriptures  all  other  writings 
should  disappear,  as  they  had  once  vanished  at 
the  presence  of  the  Koran.  The  opinion  which 
precisely  reverses  this  doctrine  is  recom- 
mended by  less  ingenuity,  and  by  no  better 
logic.  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  far  too  wise  a 
man  to  imagine  that  any  revelation  from  God 
covtld  be  designed  to  supersede  the  duty  of 
patient  research  into  all  other  sources  of 
knowledge.  But  neither  did  he  ever  reject 
the  vast  body  of  ethical  precepts  delivered  by 
divine  inspiration,  as  irrelevant  to  the  politi- 
cal questions  with  which  he  was  daily  con- 
versant He  invariably  brought  every  con- 
clusion drawn  from  other  studies  to  the  test 
of  the^r  consistency  with  the  sacred  oracles. 
They  supplied  him  with  an  ordinate  by  which 
to  measure  every  curve.  They  gave  him  what 
most  public  men  egregiously  want, — the  firm 
hold  of  a  body  of  unchanging  opinions.  In 
his  case  this  advantage  was  peculiarly  mo- 
mentous. His  neglected  education,  his  inap- 
titude for  severe  and  continuous  mental  labour, 


the  strength  of  his  sympathies,  and  kis  stroi^ 
personal  attachment  to  Mr.  Pitt,  all  seemed  to 
give  the  promise  of  a  ductile,  vacillatiDg,  on- 
certain  course.  Tet  in  reality  no  man  ever 
pursued  in  Parliament  a  career  more  eatireW 
guided  by  fixed  principles,  or  more  firequeottV 
at  variance  with  his  habitual  inelinktiras. 
His  connexions,  both  public  and  private,  nci 
less  than  his  natural  temper,  disposed  hia  to 
that  line  of  policy  which,  in  our  days,  assiraes 
the  title  of  "conservative;"  yet  his  condiict 
was  almost  invariably  such  as  is  now  distin 
gnished  by  the  epithets  "liberal  and  relbna- 
ing.*'  A  Toxy  by  predilection,  he  was  is 
action  a  Whig.  His  heart  was  wifli  Mr.  Fitt; 
but  on  all  the  cardinal  questions  of  the  times, 
his  vote  was  given  to  Mr.  Fox^ 

This  conflict  of  sentimeat  with  pdacqiU 
did  not,  however,  commence  in  the  earher 
days  of  Mr.  Pitt's  administration ;  for  the  mor- 
tal foe  of  Jacobinism  entered  the  House  cf 
Commons  as  a  parliamentary  reformer;  asd 
Mr.  Wilberforce  executed  a  rapid  joomef 
from  Nice  to  London  in  the  winter  of  ITSi  to 
support,  by  his  eloquence  and  his  vole,  the 
Reform  Bill  which  his  friend  introduced  ia 
the  session  of  that  year.  The  following  farricm 
sentences  from  his  diary  rec<und  the  result: 
**  At  Pitt's  all  day — it  goes  on  well— «at  np  laie 
chatting  with  Pitt— his  hopes  of  the  comitiy 
and  noble  patriotic  heart — to  town— Pitt's— 
house— 'parliamentary  reform— terribly  disap- 
pointed and  beat— extremely  fatigued— ^oke 
extremely  ill,  but  commended— called  al  Piit*s 
—met  poor  Wyvill.**  Of  this  "  ill-spokea  bat 
commended  speech,"  the  following 
is  preserved :  **  The  consequence  of  this 


sure,"  he  said,  '*will  be  that  the  fireedomof 
opinion  will  be  restored,  and  party  connexiaBs 
in  a  great  measure  vanish,  for  party  on  one 
side  begets  party  on  the  other;" — a  pre^iecj 
which,  rightly  understood,  is  pereeptibiy  ad- 
vancing towards  its  fulfilment  The  tU  soe- 
cess  of  Mr.  Pitt's  proposid  did  not  damp  tfec 
zeal  of  Mr.  Wilbeiforee.  He  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Coinmoiit»  and  even  socceeded 
in  carrying  there  two  of  the  most  importui 
enactments  of  the  Reform  Bill,  in  wfaicii,  a: 
the  distance  of  nearly  half  a  century.  Lord 
Grey  obtained  the  reluctant  coacunnenoe  of 
the  peers.  One  of  these  measures  .'pnmded 
for  a  general  registration  of  voters ;  the  odKn 
for  holding  the  poll,  at  the  same  time,  in  seve- 
ral different  parts  of  the  same  county. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
France  is  to  be  dited  the  dissolutkm  of  the 
political  alliance  which  had,  till  then,  bera 
maintained  with  little  interruption  becwees 
Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Mr.  Pitt.  Partaking  mere 
deeply  than  most  men  of  the  prevalent  abho> 
rence  of  the  revolutionary  doctrines* of  ^^ 
day,  Mr.  Wilberforee's  resistance  to  the  war 
was  dec'.ded  and  persevering.  A  written  mt^ 
sage  from  Mr.  Pitt,  delivered  on  the  first  debts 
on  that  question,  **  assuring  hia  that  his  spei^ 
ing  then  might  do  irreparable  mischief  aa^i 
promising  that  he  should  have  another  oppcr- 
tunity  before  war  should  be  declared,"  defeated 
his  purpose  of  protesting  publicly  against  tbr 
approaching  hostilities.  Accident  prerentrd 
the  redemption  of  the  pledge,  but  Mr.  Wi)ber- 
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brce*s  puq>oses  remained  anshakeD.  **Owc 
^overDmenC'*  he  says  in  a  letter  on  this  sal> 
ject,  **  bad  been,  for  some  months  before  the 
creaking  out  of  the  war,  negotiating  with  the 
>nDcipal  European  powers,  for  the  purpose 
»r  obtaining  a  joint  representation  to  France, 
Lssuring  her  that  if  »he  would  formally  engage 
o  keep  within  her  limits,  and  not  molest  her 
Leighbours,  she  should  be  suffered  to  settle 
Lcr  own  internal  government  and  constitution 
v^ithout  interference.  I  never  was  so  earnest 
vith  Mr.  Pitt  on  any  occasion  as  I  was  in  my 
tntreaties  before  the  war  broke  out,  that  he 
vould  openly  declare  in  the  House  of  Com* 
nons  that  he  had  been,  and  then  was  negotia^ 
ag  this  treaty.  I  urged  on  him  that  the  decla* 
ation  might  possibly  produce  an  immediate 
effect  in  France,  where  it  was  sianifest  there 
>revailed  an  opinion  that  we  were  meditating 
ome  interference  with  their  internal  affairs, 
md  tho  restoration  of  Louis  to  his  throne.  At 
lU  events,  I  hoped  that  in  the  first  lucid  inter- 
nal, France  would  see  how  little  reason  there 
iras  for  continuing  the  war  with  Great  Britain ; 
ind,  at  least,  the  declaration  must  silence  ail 
lut  the  most  determined  oppositionists  in  this 
ountry.  How  far  this  eipectation  would  have 
leen  realized  you  may  estimate  by  Mr.  Fox's 
anguage  when  Mr.  Pitt,  at  my  instance,  did 
nake  the  declaration  last  winter  (1799.)  <  If,' 
le  said,  *  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
nade  the  declaration  now  delivered,  to  France, 
IS  well  as  to  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  I 
hould  have  nothing  more  to  say  or  to  de- 
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irc. 

Experience  and  reflection  confirmed  these 
•nginal  impressions.  Af^er  the  war  had  con- 
in  ued  for  a  year,  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  en- 
;aged  in  making  up  his  mind  cautiously  and 
naturely,  and,  therefore,  slowly  as  to  the  best 
onduct  to  be  observed  by  Great  Britain  in 
he  present  critical  emergency.  With  what  a 
evere  self-examination  he  was  accustomed  to 
conduct  these  inquiries,  may  be  learnt  from 
.n  entry  made  at  that  period  in  his  private 
carnal  ''It  is  a  proof  to  me  of  my  secret 
mbition,  that  though  I  foresee  how  much  I 
hall  suffer  in  my  feelings  throughout  from 
iffering  from  Pitt,  and  how  indifferent  a  figure 
shall  most  likely  make,  yet  that  motives  of 
mbition  will  insinuate  themselves.  Give  me, 
)  Lord,  a  true  sense  of  the  comparative  value 
f  earthly  and  of  heavenly  things;  this  will 
ender  me  sober-minded,  and  fix  my  affections 
n  things  above." 

Such  was  the  solemn  preparation  with 
rhich  he  approached  this  momentous  ques- 
,on,  and  moved  in  the  session  of  1794  an 
mendment  to  the  address  recommending  a 
lore  pacific  policy.  The  failure  of  that  at- 
Mnpt  did  not  shake  his  purpose ;  for  after  the 
iterval  of  a  few  days  he  voted  with  Mr.  Grey 
n  a  direct  motion  for  the  re-establishment  of 
eace.  The  genuine  self-denial  with  which 
lis  submission  to  a  clear  sense  Of  duty  was 
ttended,  Mr.  Wilberforce  has  thus  touchingly 
escribed :  **  No  one  who  has  not  seen  a  good 
eal  of  public  life,  and  felt  how  difficult  and 
ainful  it  is  to  differ  widely  from  those  with 
rhom  you  wish  to  agree,  can  judge  at  what 
n  expense  of  feeling  such  duties  are  per* 
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formed.  Wednesday,  February  4,  dined  at 
Lord  Camden's.  Pepper,  and  Lady  Arden, 
Steele,  dec.  I  felt  queer,  and  all  day  out  of 
spirits — wrong !  but  hurt  by  the  idea  of  Pitt's 
alienation— 12th,  party  of  the  old  firm  at  the 
Speaker's !  I  not  there." 

Mr.  Pitt's  alienation  was  not  the  only,  nor 
the  most  severe  penalty  which  Mr.  Wilberforce 
had  to  pay  on  this  occasion.  The  sarcasms 
of  Windham,^-tiie  ironical  compliments  of 
Bnrke^— a  cold  reception  from  the  king, — ^and 
even  Fox's  congratulation  upon  his  approach- 
ing alliance  with  the  opposition,  might  have 
been  endured.  But  it  was  more  haid  to  bear 
the  rebukes,  however  tenderly  conveyed,  of 
his  friend  and  early  guide,  the  dean  of  Car- 
lisle ;  the  reproaches  of  the  whole  body  of  his 
clerical  allies  for  the  countenance  which  they 
conceived  him  to  have  given  to  the  enemies 
of  religion  and  of  order ;  and  the  earnest  re- 
monstrances of  many  of  his  most  powerful 
supporters  in  Yorkshire.  The  temper  so  acces- 
sible to  all  kindly  influences,  was,  however, 
sustained  by  the  invigorating  voice  of  an  ap- 
proving conscience.  He  resumed  his  pacific 
proposals  in  the  spring  of  1795,  and  though 
still  defeated,  it  was  by  a  decreasing  majority. 
Before  the  close  of  that  year,  Mr.  Pitt  himself 
had  become  a  convert  to  the  opinions  of  his 
friend.  The  war  had  ceased  to  be  popular, 
and  Lord  Malmesbury's  negotiation  followed. 
The  failure  of  that  attempt  at  lengA  convinced 
Mr.  Wilberforce  that  the  war  was  inevitable ; 
and  thenceforward  his  opposition  to  it  ceased. 

The  same  independent  spirit  raised  him,  on 
less  momentous  occasions,  above  the  influ- 
ence of  the  admiration  and  strong  personal 
attachment  which  he  never  withheld  from  Mr. 
Pitt  at  any  period  of  their  lives.    Thon^  the 
minister  was  ''furious"  on  the  occasion,  he 
voted  and  spoke  against  the  motion  for  aug- 
menting the  income  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Though  fully  anticipating  the  ridicule  which 
was  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  attempt^ 
he  moved  the  House  of  Commons  to  interfere 
for  the  liberation  of  Lafayette,  when  confined* 
in  the  jail  of  Olmuky.    Though,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Bishop  Prett3rman,  Mr.  Pitt  pledg^^ 
himself  to  introduce  a  bill  which  would  have- 
silenced  every  dissenting  minister  to  whom 
the  magistrates  might  have  thought  proper  to 
refuse  a  license,  Bfr.  Wilberforce  resisted,  and 
with  eventful  success,  this  encroachment  on 
the  principles  of  toleration.  Though  the  whole 
belligerent  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  resump- 
tion of  the  war,  rested  on  continental  alliances, 
cemented  by  subsidies  from  the  British  trea- 
sury, that  system  found  in  Mr.  Wilberforce- 
the  most  strenuous  and  uncompromising  op- 
ponent   On  the  revival  Of  hostilities  in  1808, 
he  supported  Mr.  Fox  not  merely  with  his 
vote,  but  with  a  speech  which  he  subsequentl> 
published.    The  impeachment  of  Lord  Mel 
ville  brought  him  into  a  direct  and  painfal 
hostility  to  those  with  whom  he  had  lived  in 
youthful  intimacy,  and  who  still  retained  their 
hold  on  his  heart    Mr.  Pitt  was  his  chosen 
friend — Lord  Melville  his  early  companion 
But  even  on  this  occasion,  though  compelled 
to  watch  the  movements  of  the  <*  fascinating 
eye"  and  ''the  agiiated  countenance"  turned 
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reproachfully  to  him  from  the  treasury  bench, 
he  delivered  one  of  the  most  memorable  of  his 
parliamentary  speeches, — ^in  m  hich  the  stern- 
est principles  of  public  morality  were  so 
tnuchingly  combined  with  coQ.passion  for  the 
errors  he  condemned,  that  the  effect  was  irre- 
sistible ;  and  the  casting  yote  of  the  speaker 
can  scarcely  be  said  with  greater  truth  to  have 
determined  the  decision  of  the  house.  Nothing 
more  truly  in  the  spirit  of  the  pure  and  lofly 
principles  by  which  he  was  guided  is  recorded 
of  him,  than  his  defence  to  the  charge  of  incon- 
sistency for  declining  to  join  the  deputation 
which  carried  up  to  the  king  the  subsequent 
address  for  the  removal  of  Lord  Melville  from 
the  royal  councils.  '^I  am  a  little  surprised 
that  it  should  be  imputed  as  a  fault  to  any  that 
they  did  not  accompany  the  procession  to  St 
James's.  I  should  have  thought  that  men's 
own  feelings  might  have  suggested  to  them 
that  it  was  a  case  in  which  the  heart  might  be 
permitted  to  give  a  lesson  to  the  judgment 
My  country  might  justly  demand  that,  in  my 
decision  on  Lord  Melville's  conduct,  I  ^hon  Id 
be  governed  by  the  rules  of  Justice,  and  the 
principles  of  the  constitution,  without  suffer- 
ing party  considerations,  personal  friendship, 
or  any  extrinsic  motive  whatever  to  interfere ; 
that  in  all  that  was  substantial  I  should  deem 
myself  as  in  the  exercise  of  a  judicial  office. 
But  when  the  sentence  of  the  law  is  past,  is 
not  that  sufficient!  Am  I  to  join  in  the  exe* 
cution  of  it  1  Is  it  to  be  expected  of  me  that  I 
am  to  stifle  the  natural  feelings  of  the  heart, 
and  not  even  to  shed  a  tear  over  the  very  sen- 
tence I  am  pronouncing  1  I  know  not  what 
Spartan  virtue  or  stoical  pride  might  require ; 
jut  I  know  that  I  am  taught  a  different  ay, 
and  a  better  lesson  by  a  greater  than  either 
Lycurgns  or  Zeno.  Christianity  enforces  no 
such  sacrifice.  She  requires  us  indeed  to  do 
justice,  but  to  love  mercy.  I  learnt  not  in  her 
school  to  triumph  even  over  a  conquered  ene- 
my, and  must  I  join  the  triumph  over  a  fallen 
friend  1" 

We  might  with  the  aid  of  these  volumes, 
trace  Mr.  Wilberforce's  political  career^rough 
all  the  memorable  controversies  of  his  times, 
and  prove,  beyond  the  reach  of  contradiction, 
that  every  vote  was  given  under  such  a  sense 
of  responsibility  to  the  Supreme  Lawgiver  as 
raised  him  above  the  influence  of  those  human 
affections,  which  scarcely  any  man  felt  more 
keenly.  He  was  supported  by  the  acclama- 
tions of  no  party,  for  in  turn  he  resisted  all. 
Even  the  great  religious  bodies  who  acknow- 
ledged him  as  their  leader  were  frequently 
dissatisfied  with  a  course  which,  while  it 
adorned  their  principles,  conceded  nothing  to 
their  prejudices.  The  errors  into  which  he 
may  have  fallen  were  in  no  single  case  de- 
based by  any  selfish  motive,  and  were  ever  on 
the  side  of  peace  and  of  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  of  mankind. 

But  those  indications  of  human  character 
which  it  chiefly  concerns  us  to  study,  are  not, 
after  all,  to  be  discovered  in  places  where  men 
act  together  in  large  masses,  and  under  strong 
excitement  Mr.  Wilberforce's  interior  life  is 
cxliibited  in  this  biography  with  a  minuteness 
af  self-dissection  which  we  think  hardly  possi- 


ble to  contemplate  without  some  degree  o( 
pain.  It  was  his  habit  to  note,  in  the  most 
careless  and  elliptical  language,  every  passing 
occurrence,  however  trivial,  apparendy  as  a 
mere  aid  to  recollection.  Bat  his  journals 
also  contain  the  results  of  a  most  unsparing 
self-examination,  and  record  the  devotiooal 
feelings  with  which  his  mind  was  habitualij 
possessed.  They  bear  that  impress  of  perleet 
sincerity,  without  which  they  would  have  bef  o 
altogether  worthless.  The  suppression  of  them 
would  have  disappointed  the  expectations  oft 
very  large  body  of  readers;  and  the  sacred 
profession  of  the  editors  gives  peculiar  antho- 
rity  to  their  judgment  as  to  the  advantage  of 
such  disclosures.  To  their  filial  piety  the 
whole  work,  indeed  almost  every  line  of  it 
bears  conclusive  testimony.  We  feel,  how- 
eve^,  an  invincible  repugnance  to  the  transfer 
into  these  pages  of  the  secret  communkigs  of 
a  close  self<observer  with  his  Maker.  The 
Church  of  Rome  is  wise  in  proclaiming  the 
sanctity  of  the  confessional.  The  morbid  ana- 
tomy of  the  human  heart  (for  sneh  it  must 
appear  to  every  one  who  dares  to  explore  its 
recesses)  is  at  best  a  cheerless  study  It  would 
require  some  fortitude  in  any  man  to  state 
how  much  of  our  mutual  affection  and  esteem 
depends  upon  our  imperfect  knowledge  of 
each  other.  The  same  creative  wisdom  whicb 
shelters  from  every  human  eye  the  workings 
of  our  animal  frame,  has  not  less  closely 
shrouded  from  observation  the  movements  of 
our  spiritual  nature.  The  lowly  and  contriis 
spirit  is  a  shrine  in  which  he  who  inhabitelb 
eternity  condescends  to  dwell,  but  wh«iv  we 
at  least  are  accustomed  to  regard  every  other 
presence  as  profane.  There  is,  we  think, 
great  danger  in  such  publications.  For  one 
man  who,  like  Mr.  Wilberforce,  will  honestly 
lay  bare  his  conscience  on  paper,  there  are  at 
least  one  hundred,  living  with  the  fear  or  ihe 
hope  of  the  biographer  before  their  eyes,  who 
will  apply  themselves  to  the  same  task  in  a 
very  different  spirit  The  desire  of  postbo- 
mous,  or  of  living  fame,  will  dictate  die  ac- 
knowledgment of  fkults,  which  the  reader  is  to 
regard  as  venial,  while  he  is  to  admire  the 
sagacity  with  which  they  are  dictated,  and  the 
tenderness  of  conscience  with  which  they  are 
deplored.  We  may  be  wrong ;  but  both  expe- 
rience and  probability  seem  to  us  to  sb(«v 
that  the  publication  of  the  religious  journals 
of  one  honest  man,  is  likely  to  make  innume- 
rable hypocrites. 

The  domestic  life  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  is  a 
delightful  object  of  contemplation,  though  it 
cannot  be  reduced  into  the  form  of  distinct 
narration.  From  his  twenty-sixth  year  his 
biography  consists  rather  of  a  description  of 
habits  than  of  a  succession  of  events.  No  maa 
had  less  to  do  with  adventure,  or  was  more  com- 
pletely independent  of  any  such  resource.  The 
leisure  which  he  could  withdraw  from  the  ser- 
vice of  the  public  was  concentrated  upon  hji 
large  and  happy  household,  and  on  the  troops 
of  friends  who  thronged  the  hospitable  man- 
sion in  which  he  lived  in  the  neighbourfaood 
of  London. 

The  following  sketch  of  his  domestic 
ment  possesses  a  truth  which  will  be  at 
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•ecognised  by  every  one  who  was  accustomed 
0  associate  with  him  in  such  scenes: 

"  Who  that  eyer  joined  him  in  his  hour  of 
[aily  exercise,  cannot  see  him  now  as  he 
ralked  round  his  garden  at  Highwood,  now 
Q  animated  and  even  playfal  conversation, 
.nd  then  drawing  from  his  copious  pockets 
to  contain  Balrymple's  State  Papers  was 
heir  standard  measure)  a  Psalter,  a  Horace, 
.  Shakspeare,  or  Cowper,  and  reading  or  re- 
iting  chosen  passages,  and  then  catching  at 
oDg  stored  flower  leaves  as  the  wind  blew 
liem  from  the  pages,^r  standing  by  a  favour- 
te  gumcistus  to  repair  the  loss.  Then  he 
(Tould  point  out  the  harmony  of  the  tints,  the 
)eauty  of  the  pencilling  and  the  perfection  of 
he  colouring,  and  sum  up  all  into  those  ascrip- 
ions  of  praise  to  the  Almighty  which  were 
rver  welling  from  his  grateful  heart.  He  loved 
lowers  with  all  the  simple  delight  of  child- 
lood.  He  would  hover  from  bed  to  bed  over 
lis  favourites,  and  when  he  came  in,  even 
rom  his  shortest  walk,  he  deposited  a  few 
hat  he  had  gathered  safely  in  his  room  before 
le  joined  the  breakfast  table.  OAen  he  would 
;ay  as  he  enjoyed  their  fragrance,  '  How  good 
s  God  to  us.  What  should  we  think  of  a 
'riend  who  had  famished  us  with  a  magnifi* 
rent  house  and  all  we  needed,  and  then  coming 
n  to  see  that  all  had  been  provided  according 
o  his  wishes,  should  he  be  hurt  to  find  that  no 
•cents  had  been  placed  in  the  rooms  1  Yet  so 
las  God  dealt  with  us — lovely  flowers  are  the 
(miles  of  his  goodness.' " 

The  following  letter  to  one  of  his  children 
exhibits  Mr.  WUberforce  in  one  of  those  cha- 
ucters  in  which  he  excelled  most  men : 

**  BAtterMA  Rife,  Scpl.  14, 1814. 

'  My  very  dear : 

'^  I  do  not  relish  the  idea  that  you  are  the 
inly  one  of  my  children  who  has  not  written 
o  me  during  my  absence,  and  that  you  shoultf 
»e  the  only  one  to  whom  I  should  not  write.  I 
herefore  take  up  my  pen,  though  but  for  a  few 
noments,  to  assure  you  Uiat  I  do  not  suspect 
'our  silence  to  have  arisen  from  the  want  of 
iffection  for  me,  any  more  than  that  which  I 
nyself  have  hitherto  observed  has  proceeded 
rom  this  source.  There  is  a  certain  demon 
called  procrastination,  who  inhabits  a  castle  in 
he  air  at  Sandgate,  as  well  as  at  so  many 
>ther  places,  and  I  suspect  that  you  have  been 
larried  up  some  day  (at  the  tail  of  your  kite 
)erhaps)  and  lodged  in  that  same  habitation, 
rhich  has  fine  large  rooms  in  it  from  which 
here  are  beautiful  prospects  in  all  directions; 
md  probably  you  will  not  quit  a  dwelling-place 
hat  you  like  so  well,  till  you  hear  that  I  am  on 
ay  way  to  Sandgate.  You  will  meet  the  to- 
norrow  man  there,  (it  just  occurs  to  me,)  and 

hope  you  will  have  prevailed  on  him  to  tell 
on  the  remainder  of  that  pleasant  story,  a  part 
f  which  Miss  Edge  worth  has  related,  though! 
^eatly  fear  he  would  still  partake  so  far  of  the 
pi  fit  of  the  place  as  to  leave  a  part  untold  till 
—to-morrow.  But  I  am  trifling  sadly,  since  I 
.m  this  morning  unusually  pressed  for  time,  I 
iri  11  therefore  only  guard  my  dear  boy  se- 
iously  against  procrastination,  one  of  the 
iiost  dangerous  assailants  of  usefulness,  and 


assure  him  that  I  am  to-day,  to-morrow,  and 
always  while  I  exist,  h;s  afl^ectionate  father. 

**  W.  WlLBEBlOnCX.** 

Mr.  Wilberforce  excelled  in  the  arts  of  hos* 
pitality,  and  delighted  in  the  practice  of  them. 
His  cordial  welcome  taught  the  most  casual 
guest  to  feel  that  he  was  at  home ;  and  the 
mass  of  his  friends  and  acquaintance  could 
scarcely  suppose  that  there  was  a  domestic 
sanctuary  still  more  sateredand  privileged  than 
that  into  which  they  were  admitted.  Amongst 
them  are  not  a  few  obscure,  with  some  illus- 
trious names ;  and  of  the  latter  Mr.  Pitt  is  by 
far  the  most  conspicuous. 

There  is  no  one  filling  so  large  a  space  in 
recent  history  as  Mr.  Pitt,  with  whose  private 
habits  the  world  is  so  little  acquainted.  The«e 
volumes  do  not  contribute  much  to  dispel  the 
obscurity.  We  find  him  indeed  at  one  time 
passing  an  evening  in  classical  studies  or 
amusements  with  Mr.  Canning;  and  at  another, 
cutting  walks  through  his  plantations  at  Hoi* 
wood,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  and 
Lord  Crrenville.  But  on  the  whole,  the  Wil- 
liam Pitt  of  this  work  is  the  austere  minister 
with  whom  we  were  already  acquainted,  and 
not  the  man  himself  in  his  natural  or  in  his 
emancipated  stale. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr» 
Wilberforce  is  ali^ost  the  only  passage  which 
gives  us  an  intimarfton  of  the  careless  familiar- 
ity in  which  for  many  years  they  lived  together ; 

"  And  now  after  having  transacted  my  busi« 
ness  with  the  minister,  a  word  or  two  to  the 
man — a  character  in  which,  if  it  is  more  pleasant 
to  you,  it  is  no  less  pleasant  to  me  to  address 
yoa.  I  wish  you  may  be  passing  your  time  half 
as  salubriously  and  comfortably  as  I  am  at 
Oisbome's,  where  I  am  breathing  good  air, 
eating  good  mutton,  keeping  good  hours,  and 
enjoying  the  company  of  good  friends.  You 
have  only  two  of  the  four  at  command,  nor 
these  always  in  so  pure  a  state  as  in  Needwood 
Forest;  your  town  mutton  being  apt  to  be 
woolly,  and  your  town  friends  to  be  interested : 
however,  I  sincerely  believe  you  are,  through 
the  goodness  of  Providence,  better  off  in  the 
latter  particular,  than  has  been  the  fate  of 
ninety-nine  ministers  oat  of  a  hundred;  and  as 
for  the  former,  the  quantity  you  lay  in  may  in 
some  degree  atone  for  the  quality ;  and  it  is  a 
sign  that  neither  in  friends  nor  mutton  you 
have  yet  lost  your  taste.  Indeed,  I  shall  reckon 
it  a  bad  symptom  of  your  moiiU  or  corporal 
state,  as  the  case  may  be,  when  your  palate  is 
so  vitiated,  that  you  cannot  distinguish  the  true 
from  Uie  false  flavour.  All  this  is  sad  stuff, 
but  you  must  allow  us  gentlemen  who  live  in 
forests  to  be  a  little  figurative.  I  will  only  add, 
however,  (that  I  may  not  quite  exhaust  youi 
patience,)  that  I  hope  you  will  never  cease  to 
relish  me,  and  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  the 
ingredients  are  good,  though  you  may  not  alto* 
gether  approve  of  the  cooking.    Yours  ever, 

«W.  Wiibiufobck" 

P.  8.  Remember  me  to  all  friends.  I  hope 
you  have  no  more  gout,  See.  If  you  will  at 
any  time  give  me  a  line  (though  it  be  but  a 
mouthful)  I  shall  be  glad  of  it.  You  wil. 
think  me  be-Burked  like  yourself." 


'^ 
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On  the  occasion  ot  Mr.  Piu's  duel  with  Mr. 
Tierney,  Mr.  Wilberforce  had  designed  to 
bring  the  subject  under  tlie  notice  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  intention  was  defeated  by 
the  following  kind  and  characteristic  letter: 

*•  My  dear  Wilberforce : 

*<  I  am  not  the  person  to  argue  with  you  on  a 
subject  in  which  I  am  a  good  deal  concerned. 
I  hope  too  that  I  am  incapable  of  doubting 
your  kindness  to  me  (however  mistaken  I 
may  think  it,)  if  you  let  any  sentiment  of  that 
sort  actuate  you  on  the  present  occasion.  I 
must  suppose  that  some  snch  feeling  has  inadr 
vertently  operated  upon  yon,  because  whatever 
may  be  your  general  sentiments  on  subjects  of 
this  nature,  they  can  have  acquired  no  new 
tone  or  additional  argument  fiom  any  thing 
that  has  passed  in  this  transaction.  You  must 
be  supposed  to  bring  this  forward  in.  reference 
to  the  individual  case. 

"  In  doing  so,  you  will  be  accessary  in  loadr 
one  of  the  parties  with  unfair  and  unmerited 
obloquy.  With  respect  to  the  other  party, 
myself,  I  feel  it  a  real  duty  to  say  4o  you 
frankly  that  your  motion  is  cue  for  my  re- 
moval. If  any  step  on  the  subject  is  proposed 
in  Parliament  and  agreed  to,  I  shall  feel  from 
that  moment  that  I  can  be  of  no  more  use  out 
of  office  than  in  it ;  for  in  it  according  to  the 
feelings  I  entertain,  I  could  he  of  none.  I  state 
to  you,  as  I  think  I  ought,  *&tinctly  and  expli- 
citly what  I  feeU  I  hope  I  need  not  repeat 
what  I  always  feel  personally  to  yourself — 
Your*s  ever,  William  Pitt." 

**  Downing  Street,  Wednesday,  May  30, 179S,  IIP.  M." 

The  following  passage  is  worth  ti&nscribing 
as  a  graphic,  though  slight  sketch  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
from  the  pen  of  one  who  knew  bim  so  well : 

**  When  a  statement  had  been  made  to  the 
house  of  the  cruel  practicec  approaching  cer- 
tainly to  torture,  by  which  the  discovery  of 
concealed  arms  had  been  enforced  in  Ireland, 
John  Claudius  Beresford  rose  to  reply,  and 
said  with  a  force  and  honesty,  the  impression 
of  which  I  never  can  forget,  *I  fear,  and  feel 
deep  shame  in  making  the  avowal— I  fear  it  is 
too  true — ^I  defend  it  no&— but  I  trust  I  may  be 
permitted  to  refer,  as  some  palliation  of  these 
atrocities,  to  the  state  of  my  unhappy  country, 
where  rebellion  and  its  attendant  horrors  hsid 
roused  on  both  sides  to  the  highest  pitch  all 
the  strongest  passions  of  our  nature.'  I  was 
with  Pitt  in  the  House  of  Lords  when  Lord 
Clare  replied  to  a  similar  charge—^  Well,  sup- 
pose it  were  so ;  but  surely,'  Sec.  I  shall  never 
forget  Pitt's  loo^  He  turned  round  to  me 
with  that  indign&iit  stare  which  sometimes 
marked  his  countenance,  and  stalked  out  of 
tjhe  house." 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  at  the  period 
of  Lord  Melville's  trial  a  coolness  almost  ap- 
proaching to  estrangement  had  arisen  between 
that  minister  and  Mr.  Pitt.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  one  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  Diaries  on 
(his  subject  affords  an  authentic  and  curious 
illustration  of  Mr.  Pitt's  character: 

"  I  had  perceived  above  a  year  before  that 
Lord  Melville  had  not  the  power  over  Pitt's 
mind,  which  he  once  possessed.  Pitt  was 
iaking  me  to  Lord  Camden's,  and  in  our  idc-O' 


ide  he  gave  me  an  account  of  the  negotiaiiom 
which  had  been  on  foot  to  indnce  him  to  enter 
Addington's  administration.  When  they  qnitted 
office  in  1801,  Dundas  proposed  taking  as  Ym 
motto^  Jcun  rude  donaius,  Pitt  suggested  U 
him  that  having  always  been  an  active  maa, 
he  would  probably  wish  again  io  come  into 
office,  and  then  that  his  having  taken  such  a 
motto  would  be  made  a  ground  for  ndicole. 
Dundas  assented,  and  took  another  motta 
Addington  had  not  long  been  in  office,  before 
Pitt's  expectationi  was  fiilfiUed,  and  Dundas 
undertook  to  bring  Pitt^into  the  plan;  whxdk 
was  to  appoint  some  third  person  head,  and 
bring  in  Pitt  and  Addington  on  equal  terms 
under  him.  Dundas,  accordingly,  confiding  ia 
his  knowledge  of  all  Pitt's  ways  and  feelings, 
set  out  for  Walmer  Castle  ;  and  afler  dinner, 
and  Port  wine,  began  cautiously  to  open  his 
proposals.  But  he  saw  it  would  not  do,  and 
stopped  abruptly.  'Really,'  said  Pitt  with  t 
sly  severity,  and  it  was  almost  the  only  sharp 
thing  I  ever  heard  him  say  of  any  £rieDd,*I 
had  not  the  curiosity  to  ask  what  I  was  to  be.*" 
Amongst  the  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce, to  be  found  in  these  volumes,  is  one 
written  by  John  Wesley  from  his  death-bed, 
on  the  day  before  he  sank  into  the  letbargr 
from  which  he  was  never  roused.  Thej  are 
probably  the  last  written  words  of  that  extraor- 
dinary man. 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  Unless  Divine  power  has  raised  you  up  to 
be  t^Aihanasius  cmtra  foandam,  I  see  not  how 
you  can  go  through  your  glorious  enterprise, 
in  opposing  that  execrable  viUany  which  is 
the  scandal  of  religion,  of  England,  and  of 
human  nature.  Unless  God  has  raised  yon  up 
for  this  very  thing,  you  will  be  worn  out  by 
the  opposition  of  men  and  devils ;  and  if  God 
be  for  you,  who  can  be  against  yon  !  Are  all 
of  them  together  stronger  dian  God?  Oh!  be 
not  weary  of  well-doing.  Cro  on  in  the  name 
of  God,  and  in  the  power  of  his  mig^t,  tiH 
even  American  slavery,  the  vilest  that  ever 
saw  the  sun,  shall  vanish  away  before  IL 
That  He  who  has  guided  you  from  your  youth 
up,  may  continue  to  strengthen  you  in  this  and 
all  things,  is  the  prayer  of,  dear  sir,  y^rar 
affectionate  servant, 

"Jonar  WntEX." 

From  a  very  different  correspondent,  Jeremy 
Bentham,  Mr.  Wilberforce  received  two  notes, 
for  which,  as  they  are  the  only  examples  we 
have  seen  in  print  of  his  epistolary  style,  wt 
must  find  a  place. 

«  Kind  Sir, 

**  The  next  time  you  happen  on  Mr.  Attorney 
general  in  the  house  or  elsewhere,  be  pleased 
to  take  a  spike — ^the  longer  and  sharper  the 
better— and  apply  it  to  him  by  way  of  mema^\ 
that  the  Penitentiaiy  Contract  Bill  has,  for  I 
know  not  what  length  of  time,  been  stickinf  in 
his  hands;  and  you  will  much  oblige  year 
humble  servant  to  command. 

**  N.  B.  A  corking-pin  was,  yesterday,  appLed 
by  Mr.  Abbot" 
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^  I  sympathize  with  your  now  happily  pro- 
nising  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  race  of  inno- 
cents, whose  lot  it  has  hiiherto  been  to  be 
nade  the  subject-matter  of  depredation,  for  the 
mrpose  of  being  treated  worse  than  the  authors 
)f  such  crimes  are  treated  for  those  crimes  in 
ither  places." 

There  are,  in  this  work,  some  occasional 
additions  to  the  stock  of  political  anecdotes. 
>f  these  we  transcribe  the  following  spcci* 
nens: 

**  Franklin  signed  the  peace  of  Paris  in  his 
)Id  spotted  velvet  coat  (it  being  the  time  of  a 
:ourt-moumi&g,  which  rendered  it  more  par- 
icular.)  *  What,'  said  my  friend  the  nego- 
iator,  'is  the  meaning  of  that  harlequin  coati' 
It  is  that  in  which  he  was  abused  by  Wedder* 
>ame.'  He  showed  much  rancour  and  pep* 
Fonal  enmity  to  this  country — ^would  not  grant 
he  common  passports  for  trade,  which  were, 
lowever,  easily  got  firom  Jay  or  Adams. 

**  Dined  with  Lord  Camden  $  he,  verjr  chatty 
md  pleasant  Abused  Thurlow  for  his  duph* 
:ity  and  mystery.  Said  tRe  king  had  said  to 
lim  occasionally  he  had  wished  Thurlow  and 
Pitt  to  agree ;  for  that  both  were  necessary  to 
lim-— one  in  the  Lords,  the  other  in  the  Com- 
nons.  Thurlow  will  never  do  any  thing  to 
>blii^e  Lord  Camden,  because  he  is  a  friend  of 
Pitt's.  Lord  Camden  himseli;  though  he  speaks 
if  Pitt  with  evident  affection,  seems  rather  to 
complain  of  his  being  too  much  under  the  in- 
luence  of  any  one  who  is  about  him ;  particu- 
arly  of  Dundas,  who  prefers  his  countrymen 
whenever  he  can.^ — ^Lord  Camden  is  sure  that 
[iord  Bute  got  money  by  the  peace  of  Paris. 
ie  can  account  for  his  sinking  near  £800,000 
n  land  and  houses ;  and  his  paternal  estate  in 
he  island  which  bears  his  name  was  not  above 
CI 500  a-year,  and  he  is  a  life-tenant  only  of 
^ortley,  which  may  be  jSSOOO  or  £10,000. 
[<ord  Camden  does  not  believe  Lord  Bute  has 
iny  the  least  connexion  with  the  king  now, 
whatever  he  may  have  had.  liord  Thurlow  is 
giving  constant  dinners  to  the  judges,  to  gain 
hem  over  to  his  party,  •  •  •  •  was  applied  to 
)y  •  •  •  •,  a  wretched  sort  of  dependant  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  to  know  if  he  would  lend 
lim  money  on  the  joint  bond  of  the  prince  and 
lakes  of  York' and  Clarence,  to  receive  double 
he  sum  lent,  whenever  the  king  should  die, 
ind  either  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  dukes  of 
fork  and  Clarence,  come  into  &e  inheritance, 
rhe  sum  intended  to  be  raised  is  £800,000. 

« 'Tis  only  a  hollow  truce,  not  a  peace,  that 
s  made  between  Thurlow  and  Pitt  They 
:an  have  no  confidence  in  each  other." 

It  is  perhaps  the  most  impressive  eircum- 
itance  in  Mr.  Wilberforce's  character,  that  the 
ively  interest  with  which  he  engaged  in  all 
hese  political  occurrences  was  combined  with 
I  consciousness  not  less  habitual  or  intense 
►f  their  inherent  vanity.  There  is  a  seeming 
>aradox  in  the  solicitude  with  which  he  de- 
moted so  much  of  his  life  to  secular  pursuits, 
md  the  very  light  esteem  in  which  he  held 
hem.  The  solution  of  the  enigma  is  to  be 
ound  in  his  unremitting  habits  of  devotion, 
^o  man  could  more  scmpulously  obey  the 
>recept  which  Mr.  Taylor  has  given  to  his 
'Statesmtn"— To  observe  ^  ''Sabbatical  day 


in  every  week,  and  a  Sabbatical  hour  in  ever) 
day.**  Those  days  and  hours  gave  him  back 
to  the  world,  not  merely  with  recruited  energy, 
but  in  a  frame  of  mind  the  most  favourable  to 
the  right  discharge  of  its  duties.  Things  in 
themselves  the  most  trivial,  wearisome,  or 
even  offensive,  had,  in  his  solitude,  assumed  a 
solemn  interest  from  their  connexion  with  the 
ftiture  destinies  of  mankind,  whilUant  and  al- 
luring objects  of  human  ambition  had  been 
brought  into  a  humiliating  contrast  with  the 
great  ends  for  which  life  is  given,  and  with 
the  immortal  hopes  by  which  it  should  be  sus- 
tained. Nothing  can  be  more  heartfelt  than 
the  delight  with  which  he  breathed  the  pure 
air  of  these  devotional  retirements.  Nothing 
more  soothing  than  the  tranquillity  which  they 
diffused  over  a  mind  harassed  with  the  vexa- 
tions of  a  political  life. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  retired  from  Parliament  in 
the  year  1825.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was 
passed  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  He  did 
not  entirely  escape  those  sorrows  which  so 
usually  thicken  as  the  shadows  grow  long,  for 
he  survived  both  his  daughters;  and,  from 
that  want  of  woridly  wisdom  which  always 
characterized  him,  he  lost  a  very  considerable 
part  of  his  fortune  in  speculations  in  which  he 
had  nothing  but  the  gratification  of  parental 
kindness  to  gain  or  to  hope.  But  never  were 
such  reverses  more  effectually  baffled  by  the 
invulnerable  peace  of  a  cheerful  and  self- 
approving  heart  There  were  not  wanting 
external  circumstances  which  marked  the 
change ;  but  the  most  close  and  intimate  oN 
server  could  never  perceive  on  his  coimte- 
nance  even  a  passing  shade  of  dejection  or 
anxiety  on  that  account  He  might,  indeed, 
have  been  supposed  to  be  unconscious  that  he 
had  lost  any  thing,  had  not  his  altered  for- 
tunes occasionally  suggested  to  him  remarks 
on  the  Divine  goodness,  by  which  the  seeming 
calamity  had  been  converted  into  a  blessing 
to  his  children  and  to  himselt  It  affoi  ied  him 
a  welcome  apology  for  withdrawing  from  so- 
ciety at  large,  to  gladden,  by  his  almost  con- 
stant presence,  the  homes  of  his  sons  by  whom 
his  life  has  been  recorded.  There,  surrounded 
by  his  children  and  his  grandchildren,  he 
yielded  himself  to  the  current  of  each  succes- 
sive inclination;  for  he  had  now  acquired  that 
rare  maturity  of  the  moral  stature  in  which 
the  conflict  between  inclination  and  duty  is 
over,  and  virtue  and  self-indulgence  are  the 
same.  Some  decline  of  his  intellectual  powers 
was  perceptible  to  the  friends  of  his  earlier 
and  more  active  days;  but 

*'To  thlngB  Immortal  time  ean  do  no  wron^. 
And  tliat  wbkh  never  Ie  to  die,  Ibr  ever  muet  be 
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Looking  back  with  gratitude,  sometimes  elo- 
quent, but  more  often  from  the  depth  of  the 
emotion  faltering  on  the  tongue,  to  his  long 
career  of  usefulness,  of  honour,  and  enjoy* 
ment,  he  watched  with  grave  serenity  the  ebb 
of  the  current  which  was  fast  bearing  him  tc 
his  eternal  reward.  He  died  in  his  seventy 
fifth  year,  in  undisturbed  tranquillity,  after  a 
very  brief  illness,  and  without  any  indicatior. 
of  bodily  suffering.  He  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  in  the  presence  of  a  largn 
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number  of  the  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament;  nor  was  the  solemn  ritaal  of  the 
church  ever  pronounced  over  the  grave  of  any 
of  her  children  with  more  affecting  or  more 
appropriate  truth.  Never  was  recited,  on  a 
more  fit  occasion,  the  sublime  benediction—- 
^  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  Write, 
blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord,  for 
they  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works 
do  follow  them." 

The  volumes  to  which  we  have  been  chiefly 
indebted  for  this  very  rapid  epitome  of  some 
of  the  events  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  life,  will 
have  to  undergo  a  severe  ordeaL  There  are 
numberless  persons  who  assert  a  kind  of  pro- 
peny  in  his  reputation,  and  who  will  resent  as 
almost  a  personal  wrong  any  exhibition  of  his 
character  which  may  fall  short  of  their  de- 
mands. We  believe,  however,  though  not 
esteeming  ourselves  the  best  possible  judges, 
that  even  this  powerful  party  will  be  satisfied. 
They  will  find  in  this  portraiture  of  their  great 
leader  much  to  fulfil  their  expectations.  Im- 
partial judges  will,  we  think,  award  to  the 
book  the  praise  of  fideli^,  and  diligence,  and 
unaffected  modesty.  Studiously  withdrawing 
themselves  from  the  notice  of  their  readers, 
the  biographers  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  have  not 
sought  occasion  to  display  the  fruits  of  their 
theological  or  literary  studies.  Their  taste 
has  been  executed  with  ability,  and  with  deep 
affection.  No  one  can  read  such  a  narrative 
without  interest,  and  many  will  peruse  it  with 
enthusiasm.  It  contains  several  extracts  from 
Mr.  Wilberforce's  speeches  and  throws  much 
occasional  light  on  the  political  history  of 
England  during   the  last  half  ce&tury.     It 


brings  us  into  acquaintance  with  a  ciicle  is 
which  were  projected  and  matured  many  ol 
the  great  schemes  of  benevolence  by  which 
our  age  has  been  distinguished,  and  shovs 
how  partial  is  the  disCribation  of  renown  is 
the  world  in  which  we  are  living.  A  more 
equal  dispensation  of  justice  would  hare 
awarded  a  far  more  conspicnoos  place  amoogsi 
the  benefactors  of  mankind  to  the  names  ol 
Mr.  Stephen  and  Mr.  Macaulay,  than  has  era 
yet  been  assigned  to  them. 

Biography,  considered  as  an  art,  has  beet 
destroyed  by  the  greatest  of  all  biogiaipheiy 
James  BoswelL  His  success  must  be  foi 
gotten  before  Plutarch  or  Isaac  Walton  wiL 
find  either  rivals  or  imitators.  Yet  memoirs, 
into  which  every  thing  illustratiTe  of  the  cha- 
racter or  fortunes  of  the  person  to  bedescxibed 
is  drawn,  can  never  take  a  permanent  place  in 
literature,  unless  the  hero  be  himself  as  pic 
turesque  as  Johnson,  nor  unless  the  writer  be 
gifted  with  the  dramatic  powers  of  BonrdL 
Mr.  Wilberforce  was  an  admirable  sobject  for 
graphic  sketches  inlhis  style ;  but  the  hand  of 
a  son  could  not  have  drawn  them  without  im- 
propriety, and  they  have  never  been  delineated 
by  others.  A  tradition,  already  fading,  alone 
preserves  the  memory  of  those  social  powers 
which  worked  as  a  spell  on  every  one  who 
approached  him,  and  drew  from  Madame  de 
Staisl  the  declaration  that  be  was  the  aiosi 
eloquent  and  the  wittiest  converser  she  lad 
met  in  England.  But  the  memory  of  his  i» 
fluence  in  the  councils  of  the  state,  of  his  hdy 
character,  and  of  his  services  to  nanUs^ 
rests  upon  an  imperishable  basis,  and  will  d» 
scend  with  honour  to  the  latest  times. 
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If  the  enemies  of  Christianity  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century  failed  to  accom- 
plish its  overthrow,  they  were  at  least  sue* 
cessfal  in  producing  what  at  present  appears 
to  have  been  a  strange  and  unreasonable 
panic  Middleton,  Bolingbroke,  and  Mande- 
ville,  have  now  lost  their  terrors ;  and  (in  com- 
mon with  the  heroes  of  the  Dunciad)  Chubb, 
Toland,  Collins,  and  Woohton,  are  remem- 
bered oaly  on  account  of  the  brilliancy  of  the 
Aut<hda-fe  at  which  they  suffered.  To  these 
writers,  however,  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
suggested  to  Clarke  his  inquiries  into  the 
elementary  truth  on  which  all  religion  de- 
pends ;  and  by  them  Warburton  was  provoked 
to  "  demonstrate"  the  Divine  legation  of  Moses. 
They  excited  Newton  to  explore  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy,  and  Lardner  to  accumulate  the 
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proofs  of  the  credibility  of  the  Gospels.  A 
greater  than  any  of  these,  Joseph  Boder,  vas 
induced,  by  the  same  adversaries,  to  investi- 
gate the  analogy  of  natural  and  revealed  reli- 
gion, and  Berkeley  and  Sherlock,  with  a  long 
catalogue  of  more  obscure  names,  crowded  to 
the  rescue  of  the  menaced  citadel  of  the  faiih. 
But  in  this  anxiety  to  strengthen  its  defences^ 
the  garrison  not  only  declined  to  attempt  new 
conquests,  but  withdrew  from  much  of  their 
ancient  dominion.  In  this  its  apologetic  age, 
English  theology  was  distinguished  by  an  un- 
wonted timidity  and  coldness.  The  alliance 
which  it  had  maintained  from  the  days  of  Jewel 
to  those  of  Leightou,  with  philosophy  and  t^ 
quence,  with  wit  and  poetry,  was  dissolved. 
Taylor  and  Hall,  Donne  and  Hooker,  Baxter 
and  Howe,  had  spoken  as  men  having  antbth 
rity,  and  with  an  unclouded  faith  in  their  di- 
vine mission.  In  that  confidence  they  hsd 
grappled  with  every  difficulty,  and  had  wielded 
with  equal  energy  and  ease  all  the  resources 
of  genius  and  of  learning.    Alternately 
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ng  the  depths  of  the  heart,  and  playing  oyer 
he  mere  surface  of  the  mind,  thej  relieved 
he  subtleties  of  logic  by  a  quibble  or  a  pun, 
Ad  illuminated,  by  intense  flashes  of  wit,  the 
netaphysical  abysses  which  it  was  their  de- 
ight  to  tread*  Even  when  directing  the  spirlt- 
lal  affections  to  their  highest  exercise,  they 
tazarded  any  quaint  conceit  which  crossed 
beir  path,  and  yielded  to  eirery  impulse  of 
ancy  or  of  passion.  Bat  divinity  was  no 
onger  to  retain  the  foremost  place  in  English 
iterature.  The  Tillotsons  and  Seekers  of  a 
ater  age  were  alike  distrustful  of  their  read- 
rs  and  of  themselves.  Tame,  cautious,  and 
lorrect,  they  rose  above  the  Tatlers  and  Speo- 
ators  of  their  times,  because  on  such  themes 
t  was  impossible  to  be  frivolous ;  but  they  can 
»e  hardly  said  to  have  contributed  as  largely 
Ls  Steele  and  Addison  to  guide  the  opinions, 
»r  to  form  the  character  of  their  generation. 

This  depression  of  theology  was  aided  by 
be  state  of  political  parties  under  the  two  first 
>rinces  of  the  house  of  Brunswick.  Low  and 
dgh  church  were  but  other  names  for  whigs 
md  tories ;  and  while  Hoadley  and  Atterbury 
vrangled  about  the  principles  of  the  revola- 
Lon,  the  sacred  subjects  which  formed  the  pre- 
ext  of  their  disputes  were  desecrated  in  the 
eelings  of  the  multitude,  who  witnessed  and 
njoymi  the  controversy.  Secure  from  farther 
lersecutiou,  and  deeply  attached  to  the  new 
>rder  of  things,  the  dissenters  were  no  longer 
oused  to  religious  zeal  by  invidious  seciidar 
Listinctions ;  and  Doddington  and  Watts  la- 
aented  the  decline  of  their  congregations 
'i>om  the  standard  of  their  ancient  piety.  The 
brmer  victims  of  bigotry  had  become  its  pro* 
lelytes,  and  anathemas  were  directed  against 
be  pope  and  the  pretender,  with  still  greater 
icrimony  than  against  the  evil  one,  with 
rhom  good  protestants  of  all  denominations 
Lssociated  them. 

The  theology  of  any  age  at  once  ascertains 
md  regulates  its  moral  stature;  and,  at  the 
leriod  of  which  we  speak,  the  austere  virtues 
t£  the  Puritans,  and  the  more  meek  and  social, 
hough  not  less  devout  spirit  of  the  worthies 
)f  the  Church  of  England,  if  still  to  be  detected 
n  the  recesses  of  private  life,  were  disconnte- 
lanced  by  the  general  habits  of  aocietyt  The 
leparture  of  the  more  pure  and  generous  in- 
luences  of  earlier  times  may  be  traced  no 
vhere  more  clearly  than  in  those  works  of  fic- 
lon,  in  which  the  prevailing  profligacy  of 
Banners  was  illustrated  by  Fielding,  Sterne, 
md  SmoUei;  and  proved,  thoogh  with  more 
lonest  purposes,  by  Richardson  and  Defoe. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  Ahna  Mater  of 
liaud  and  Sacheverel  was  nourishing  in  her 
»osom  a  little  band  of  pupils  destined  to  ac- 
complish a  momentous  revolution  in  the  nt^ 
ional  character.  Wesley  had  already  attained 
he  dawn  of  manhood  when,  in  1714,  his  fu- 
are  rival  and  coadjotor,  George  Whitfield, 
ivas  born  at  a  tavern  in  Gloucester,  of  which 
lis  father  was  the  host  The  death  of  the 
slder  Whitfield  witliin  two  years  from  that 
ime,  left  the  child  to  the  care  of  his  mother, 
rho  took  upon  herself  the  management  of  the 
*Beli  Inn  ;"  though  as  her  son  has  gratefully 
■ecorded,  she  ^  prudently  kept  him,  in  his  ten- 


der years,  from  intermeddling  with  the  tavers 
business."  In  such  a  situation  he  almost  in* 
evitably  fell  into  vices  and  follies,  which  have 
been  exaggerated  as  much  by  the  vehemence 
of  his  own  confessions,  as  by  the  malignity  of 
his  enemies.  They  exhibit  some  curious  in^ 
dications  of  his  future  character.  He  robbed 
his  mother,  but  part  of  the  money  was  given 
to  the  poor.  He  stole  books,  but  they  were 
books  of  devotion.  Irritated  by  the  unlucky 
tricks  of  his  play-fellows,  who,  he  says,  in  the 
language  of  David,  *' compassed  him  about 
like  bees,"  he  converted  into  a  prayer  the  pro- 
phetic imprecatioix  of  the  Psalmist — ^"In  the 
name  of  the  Lord  I  will  destroy  them."  The 
mind  in  which  devotional  feelings  and  bad 
passions  were  thus  strongly  knit  together,  was 
consigned  in  early  youth,  to  the  culture  of  the 
master  of  the  grammar-school  of  St  Mary  de 
Crypt,  in  his  native  city;  and  there  were  given 
the  first  auspices  of  his  future  eminence.  He 
studied  the  English  dramatic  writers,  and  re- 
presented their  female  characters  with  ap- 
plause; and  when  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
were  to  be  harangued  by  one  of  the  scholars, 
the  embryo  field-preacher  was  selected  to  extol 
the  merits,  and  to  gratify  the  tastes  of  their 
worships.  His  erratic  propensities  were  de- 
veloped almost  as  soon  as  his  powers  of  elocu- 
tion. Wearied  with  the  studies  of  the  grammar- 
school,  he  extorted  his  mother's  relnctan' 
consent  to  return  to  the  tavern ;  and  there,  he 
says,  ''I  put  on  my  blue  apron  and  my  snufiers, 
washed  mops,  cleaned  rooms,  and,  in  one  word, 
became  professed  and  common  drawer  for 
nigh  a  year  and  a  half."  The  tapster  was,  of 
course,  occasionally  tipsy,  and  always  in  re- 
quest; but  as  even  the  flow  of  the  tap  may  not 
be  perennial,  he  found  leisure  to  compose  ser- 
mons, and  stole  from  the  night  some  hours  for 
the  stody  of  Uie  Bible. 

At  the  Bell  Inn  there  dwelt  a  sister-in-law 
of  Whitfield's,  with  whom  it  was  his  fortune 
or  his  fault  to  quarrel ;  and  to  sooth  his  trou- 
bled spirit  he-  •*  would  retire  and  weep  before 
the  Lord,  as  Hagar  when  flying  from  Sarah." 
From  the  presence  of  this  Sarah  he  accord- 
ingly fled  to  Bristol,  ,and  betook  himself  to  the 
study  of  Thomas  ^  Kempis:  but  returning 
once  more  to  Gloucester,  exchanged  divinity 
for  the  drama,  and  then  abandoned  the  dra- 
matists for  his  long  neglected  school-books. 
For  now  had  opened  a  prospect  inviting  him 
to  the  worthy  use  of  those  talents  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  consumed  in  sordid  occu- 
pations, or  in  some  obscure  and  frnitlesj 
eflbrts  to  assert  his  native  superiority  to  other 
men.  Intelligence  had  reached  his  mother 
that  admission  might  be  obtained  at  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford,  for  her  capricious  and  thought- 
ful  boy;  and  the  intuitive  wisdom  of  a  mother's 
love  assured  her  that  through  this  avenue  he 
might  advance  to  distinction,  if  not  to  fortune. 
A  few  more  oscillations  between  dissolute 
tastes  and  heavenward  desires,  and  the  youth 
finally  gained  the  mastery  over  his  lower  ap- 
petites. From  his  seventeenth  year  to  his 
dying  day  he  lived  amongst  imbittered  ene- 
mies and  jealous  friends,  without  a  stain  on 
his  reputation. 

In  1731  the  gates  of  Pembroke  College  had 
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finally  closed  on  the  rude  figure  of  one  of  her 
illustrious  sons,  expelled  by  poverty  to  seek  a 
precarious  subsistence,  and  to  earn  a  lasting 
reputation  in  the  obscure  alleys  of  London. 
In  the  following  year  they  were  opened  to  a 
pupil  as  ill  provided  with  this  world's  wealth 
as  Samuel  Johnson,  but  destined  to  achieve  a 
still  more  extensive  and  a  more  enduring  cele- 
brity. The  waiter  at  the  Bell  Inn  had  become 
a  servitor  at  Oxford-'^ao  great  advancement  in 
the  social  scale  according  to  the  habits  of  that 
age — ^yet  a  change  which  conferred  the  means 
of  elevation  on  a  mind  too  ardent  to  leave 
tliem  unimproved.  He  bepame  the  associate 
of  Charles,  and  the  disciple  of  John  Wesley, 
who  had  at  that  time  taken  as  their  spiritual 
guide  the  celebrated  mystic,  William  Law* 
These  future  chiefs  of  a*  religious  revolution 
were  then  **  interrogating  themselves  whether 
they  had  been  simple  and  recollected ;  whether 
they  had  prayed  with  fervour  Monday,  Wednes* 
day,  and  Friday,  and  on  Saturday  noon;  if  they 
had  used  a  collect  at  nine,  twelve,  and  three 
o'clock;  duly  meditated  on  Sunday  from  three 
to  four  on  Thomas  d  Kempis,  or  mused  on 
Wednesday  and  Friday  from  twelve  to  one  on 
the  Passion."  But  Quietism,  indigenous  in 
the  East,  is  an  exotic  in  this  cold  and  busy 
land  of  ours,  bearing  at  the  best  but  sorry 
fruit,  and  hastening  to  a  premature  decay. 
Never  was  mortal  man  less  fitted  for  the  con- 
templative state  than  George  Whitfield.  It 
was  an  attempt  as  hopeless  as  thai  of  con- 
verting a  balloon  into  an  observatory.  He 
dressed  the  character  indeed  to  admiration^ 
for  **  he  thought  it  unbecoming  a  penitent  to 
have  his  hair  powdered,  and  wore  woollen 
gloves,  a  patched  gown,  and  dirty  shoes."  But 
the  sublime  abstractions  which  should  people 
the  cell  and  haunt  the  spirit  of  the  hermit  he 
wooed  in  vain.  In  the  hopeless  attempt  to  do 
nothing  but  meditate,  *'the  power  of  medi- 
tating or  even  of  thinking  was,"  he  says, 
*' taken  from  him."  Castanza  on  the  *<  Spi- 
ritual Combat"  advised  him  to  talk  but  little; 
and  "  Satan  said  he  must  not  talk  at  alL"  The 
Divine  Redeemer  had  been  surrounded  in  his 
temptations  by  deserts  and  wild  beasts,  and  to 
approach  this  example  as  closely  as  the  locap 
lities  allowed,  Whitfield  was  accustomed  to 
select  Christ  Church  meadow  as  the  scene, 
and  a  stormy  night  as  the  time  of  his  mental 
conflicts.  He  prostrated  his  body  on  the  bare 
earth,  fasted  during  Lent,  and  exposed  himself 
to  the  cold  till  his  hands  begaii  to  blacken, 
and  **  by  abstinence  and  inward  struggles  so 
emaciated  his  body  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to 
creep  up  stairs."  In  this  deplorable  state  he 
received  from  the  Wesleys  books  and  ghostly 
counsels.  His  tutor,  more  wisely,  sent  him  a 
physician*  and  for  seven  weeks  he  laboured 
under  a  severe  illness.  It  was,  in  his  own 
language,  ''a  glorious  visitation."  It  gave 
him  time  and  composure  to  make  a  xnrxtten 
record  and  a  penitent  confession  of  his  youth- 
ful sins — to  examine  the  New  Testament ;  to 
read  Bishop's  Hall's  Contemplations;  and  to 
seek  by  prayer  for  wisdom  and  for  peace. 
The  blessings  thus  invoked  were  not  denied. 
**  The  day-star,"  he  says,  "  arose  in  my  heart 
The  spirit  of  mourning  was  taken  from  me. 


For  soma  time  I  eovld  aot  avoid  singing 
Psalms  wherever  I^  was,  but  my  joy  bccajne 
gradually  more  settled.  Thus  were  the  days 
of  my  mourning  ended." 

And  thus  also  was  ended  his  education^^ 
Before  the  completion  of  bis  twenty4irsi  year. 
Whitfield  retanied  to  COoucester;  and  soeh 
was  the  iame  of  his  piety  and  taleDts,  dial  Dr. 
Benson,  the  then  bishop  of  the  diocess,  oflered 
to  dispense,  in  his  &vour,  with  the  rule  whieh 
forbade  the  oidination  of  deacons  at  so  unripe 
an  age.  The  mental  agitation  which  piecjidgJ 
his  acceptance  of  this  proposal,  is  described 
in  these  strange  but  graphic  terms  in  one  o( 
his  latest  seimonsc 

''I  never  prayed  against  any  eomipdon  I 
had  in  my  life  so  anch  as  I  did  against  going 
into  holy  orders  so  soon  as  my  friends  were 
for  having  me  go.  Bishop  Benson  was  pleased 
to  honour  me  with  peculiar  friendship,  so  as 
to  ofier  me  pveCermeat,  or  to  do  any  thiag  for 
me.  My  friends  wanted  me  to  HKwat  the 
church  betimes.  They  wanted  me  to  kaork 
my  head  against  the  pnlpit  too  yvnnig;  but  how 
some  young  men  stand  ap  here  and  there  and 
preach,  I  do  not  know.  However  it  be  to  Aem, 
Ckid  knows  how  deep  a  concern  entering  into 
the  ministry  and  preaching  was  lo  Bie.  I  have 
prayed  a  thousand  times,  till  the  sweat  iias 
dropped  from  my  ihce  like  rain*  that  God  of 
his  infinite  mercy  would  not  let  me  enter  into 
the  church  till  he  called  me  to  and  thrust  me 
forth  in  his  work.  I  remember  once  id  Gk>» 
eester,  I  know  the  room ;  I  look  up  to  the  win- 
dow when  I  am  there,  and  walk  along  thf 
street  I  know  the  window  upon  which  I  faavs 
laid  prostrate.  I  said.  Lord*  I  cannot  go»  I 
^all  be  puffed  up  with  pride,  and  (all  into  the 
condemnation  of  the  devil.  Lord,  do  not  lei 
me  go  yet.  I  pleaded  to  be  at  Oxford  two  or 
three  jrears  more.  I  intoided  to  make  oae 
hundrtd  and  fifty  sermons,  and  thought  that  I 
would  set  up  with  a  good  stock  in  trade.  I 
remember  praying,  wrestling,  and  striving 
with  Qod.  I  KLid,  I  am  undone.  I  am  unfit 
to  preach  in  thy  great  name.  Send  me  not. 
Lord— send  me  not  yet  I  wrote  to  aJi  my 
friends  in  town  and  country  to  pray  against 
the  bishop's  solicitation,  but  they  tnsisied  I 
should  go  into  orders  before  I  was  twenty* 
two.  Ailer  all  their  solicitations,  these  words 
came  into  my  mind,  *  Nothing  shall  pluck  yoa 
out  of  my  hands;'  they  came  warm  to  my 
heart  Then,  and  not  till  then,  I  said,  *  Locd,  1 
wili  go;  send  me  wh^i  thou  wilt'  He  was 
ordained  accordingly;  and  'when  the  faishi^ 
laid  bis  hands  upon  my  head,  my  heart,'  he 
says,  <  was  melted  down,  and  I  offered  up  mj 
whole  spirit,  soul,  and  body.'" 

A  man  within  whose  bosom  resides  an  on* 
de  directing  his  steps  in  the  language  and 
with  the  authority  of  inspiration,  had  n^ds  be 
thus  self-devoted  in  soul  and  body  to  some 
honest  purpose,  if  he  would  not  mistake  the 
voice  of  the  Pythoness  for  that  which  issues 
from  the  sanctuary.  But  the  uprightness  and 
inflexible  constancy  of  Whitfield's  chaiaeier 
rendeied  even  its  superstitions  compaaiiveiv 
harmless ;  and  the  sortilege  was  ever  in  favour 
of  some  new  effort  to  accomplish  the  single 
object  for  which  he  henceforward  Uved.    Thb 
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lext  words  which  ''came  to  his  sonl  with 
jower"  were  ''Speak  out,  Paul,"  and  Dever 
ras  injunction  i^ore  strictly  obeyed. 

"  Immediately,"  he  says,  "my  heart  was 
tnlarged,  and  I  preached  on  the  Sunday  mom- 
ng  to  a  very  crowded  audience  with  as  much 
reedom  as  if  I  iiad  been  a  preacher  for  some 
rears.  As  I  proceeded  I  perceived  the  fire 
cindledy  till  at  last,  though  so  young,  and 
im^t  a  crowd  of  those  who  knew  me  in  my 
nfant  childish  days,  I  trust  I  was  enabled  to 
ipeak  with  some  degree  of  gospel  authority. 
■>cGe  few  mocked,  but  most  for  the  present 
>eemed  struck,  and  I  have  heard  since  that  a 
complaint  had  been  made  to  the  bishop  that  I 
Irove  fifteen  mad  by  my  first  sermon.  The 
x^orthy  prelate,  as  I  am  informed,  wished  that 
he  madness  might  not  be  forgotten  before 
lext  Sunday." 

Thus  early  apprized  of  the  secret  of  his 
strength,  his  profound  aspirations  for  the 
growth  of  Christianity,  the  delight  of  exer- 
cising his  rare  powers,  and  the  popular  admi- 
-atioa  which  rewarded  them,  operating  with 
:ombined  and  ceaseless  force  on  a  mind  im- 
)atient  of  repose,  urged  him  into  exertions, 
vhich,  if  not  attested  by  irrefragable  proofs, 
night  appear  incredible  and  fabulous.  It  was 
he  statenoent  of  one  who  knew  him  well,  and 
vho  was  incapable  of  wilful  exaggeration— 
lad  it  is  confirmed  by  his  letten,  journals,  and 
I  whole  cloud  of  witoesses-^hat "  in  the  eom* 
mss  of  a  siogle  week,  and  that  fbr  years,  he 
;poke  in  general  forty  hours,  and  in  very 
naay  sixty,  and  that  to  thousands ;  and  after 
lis  labours*  instead  of  taking  any  rest,  he  was 
mgaged  in  offering  op  prayers  and  interces* 
(ions,  with  hymns  and  spiritual  8t>ngS,  as  his 
nacn^r  was,  in  every  house  to  which  he  was 
nrJtsd.  * 

Given,  a  preacher,  who  dnri^g  the  passage 
>f  the  fiun  though  the  ecliptic,  addresses  his 
erxdience  every  seventh  day,  in  two  discourses 
)f  the  dwarfish  size  to  which  sermons  attain 
in  this  degenerate  age,  and  multiply  his  efforts 
;>y  forty,  and  you  do  not  reach  the  standard 
jy  which,  for  thirty-five  successive  years, 
SVhitfield  regulated  this  single  branch  of  his 
•xertioos.  Combine  this  with  the  fervour 
otrith  which  he  habitually  spoke,  the  want  of 
ill  aids  to  the  voice  in  the  fields  and  the  tho- 
"oughfares  he  frequented,  and  the  toil  of  be- 
;oming  distinctly  audible  to  thousands  and 
ens  of  thousands;  and,  considered  merely  as  a 
>bysieal  phenomenon,  the  result  is  amongst 
he  most  curious  of  all  well  auUientieated 
narvels.  If  the  time  spent  in  travelling  from 
3 lace  to  place,  and  some  brief  intervals  of 
-epose  be  subtracted,  his  whole  life  may  be 
;aid  to  have  been  consumed  in  the  delivery  of 
>ne  continuous  or  scarcely  uninterrupted  ser- 
non.  Strange  as  is  such  an  example  of  bodily 
md  mental  energy,  still  stranger  is  the  power 
le  possessed  of  fascinating  -the  attention  of 
learers  of  every  rank  of  life  and  of  every  va- 
-iety  of  understanding.  Not  only  were  the 
oom,  the  forge,  the  plough,  the  collieries,  and 
he  workshops,  deserted  at  his  approach,  but 
he  spell  was  acknowledged  by  Hume  and 
rranklin— by  Pulteney,  Bolingbroke,  and  Ches- 
:eril<*Id— by  maids  of  honour  and  lords  of  the 


bedchamber.  Such  indeed  was  its  force,  that 
when  the  scandal  could  be  concealed  behind  & 
well  adjusted  curtain,  "  e'en  mitred  '  auditors' 
would  nod  the  head."  Neither  English  reserve, 
nor  the  theological  discrimination  of  the 
Scotch,  nor  the  callous  nerves  of  the  slare* 
dealers  of  America,  nor  the  stately  self-pos- 
session of  her  aborigines,  could  resist  the  en- 
chantment Never  was  mortal  man  gifted 
with  such  an  incapacity  of  fatiguing  or  of 
being  iatigoed. 

No  simihir  praise  could  be  honestly  awarded 
to  Whitfield's  present  bionapher.  He  has 
followed  the  steps  of  the  great  itinerant  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  in  a  volume  of  nearly 
six  hundred  closely  printed  pages,  compiled 
on  the  principle  that  nothing  can  be  super- 
fluous  in  the  narrative  of  a  man's  life  which 
was  of  any  real  importance  to  the  man  him- 
self, or  to  his  associates.  The  chronicle  so 
drawn  up,  illuminated  by  no  gleams  of  philo- 
sophy, human  or  divine,  and  arranged  on  no 
intelligible  method,  is  a  sore  exercise  for  the 
memory  and  the  patience  of  the  reader.  It 
records,  without  selection  or  forbearance,  thir- 
teen successive  voyages  across  the  Atlantic — 
pilgrimages  incalculable  to  every  part  of  this 
island,  and  of  the  North  American  continent, 
from  Georgia  to  Boston-— controversies  with 
Wesley  on  predestination  and  perfection,  and 
with  the  bishops  on  still  deeper  mysteries — 
chapel  buildings  and  subscriptions— preach- 
ings and  the  excitement  which  followed  them 
-—and  characteristic  sayings  and  uncharacter- 
istic letters,  meetings  and  partings,  and  every 
other  incident,  great  and  small,  which  has 
been  preserved  by  the  oral  or  written  tradi- 
tions of  Whitfield's  followers.  His  life  still 
remains  to  be  written  by  some  one  who  shall 
bring  to  the  task  other  qualifications  than  an 
honest  zeal  for  his  fame,  and  a  cordial  adop- 
tion of  his  opinions. 

Prom  the  conflict  with  the  enemies  who 
had  threatened  her  existence,  the  church  mili- 
tant turned  to  resist  the  unwelcome  ally  who 
now  menaced  her  repose.  Warburton  led  the 
van,  and  behind  him  many  a  mitred  front 
scowled  on  the  audacious  innovator.  Divested 
of  the  logomachies  which  chiefly  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  disputants,  the  controversy 
between  Whitfield  and  the  bishops  lay  in  a 
narrow  compass.  It  being  mutually  conceded 
that  the  virtues  of  the  Christian  life  can  result 
only  from  certain  divine  impulses,  and  that  to 
lay  a  claim  to  this  holy  inspiration  when  its 
legitimate  fruits  are  wanting,  is  a  fatal  delu- 
sion ;  he  maintained,  and  they  denied,  that  the 
person  who  is  the  subject  of  this  sacred  influ- 
ence has  within  his  own  bosom  an  independent 
attestation  of  its  reality.  So  abstruse  a  debate 
required  the  zest  of  some  more  pungent  ingre* 
dients ;  and  the  polemics  with  whom  Whitfield 
had  to  do,  were  not  such  sciolists  in  their  call- 
ing as  to  be  ignorant  of  the  necessity  of  rivet- 
ing upon  him  some  epithet  at  once  oppro- 
brious and  vague.  While,  therefore,  milder 
spirits  arraigned  him  as  an  enthusiast.  Wan* 
burton,  with  constitutional  energy  of  invective, 
denounced  him  as  a  fanatic.  In  vain  he  de« 
manded  a  definition  of  these  reproachful  terms. 
To  have  fixed  their  meaning  would  have  beei« 
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to  blant  their  edge.  They  afforded  a  solution 
at  once  compendious,  obscure,  and  repulsive, 
of  whatever  was  remarkable  in  his  character, 
and  have  accompanied  his  name  from  that 
time  to  the  present. 

The  currents  of  life  had  driAed  Warburton 
on  divinity-  as  his  profession,  but  nature  de- 
signed him  for  a  satirist;  and  the  propensity 
was  too  strong  to  yield  even  to  the  study  of 
the  gospel.  From  them  he  might  have  disco- 
vered the  injustice  of  his  censure ;  for  the  real 
nature  of  religious  fanaticism  can  be  learnt 
with  equal  clearness  from  no  other  source. 
They  tell  of  men  who  compassed  sea  and  land 
CO  make  one  proselyte,  that  when  made  they 
might  train  him  up  as  a  persecutor  and  a 
bigot;  of  others,  who  erected  sepulchral  monn- 
ments  to  the  martyrs  of  a  former  age,  while 
unsheathing  the  sword  which  was  to  augment 
their  number;  of  some  who  would  have  called 
down  fire  from  heaven  to  punish  the  inhospi- 
table city  which  rejected  their  master;  and  of 
those  who  exhausted  their  bodies  with  fasting, 
and  their  minds  with  study,  that  they  might 
with  deeper  emphasis  curse  the  ignorant  mul- 
titude. They  all  laboured  under  a  mental  dis- 
ease, which,  amongst  fanatics  of  every  gene- 
ration, has  assumed  the  same  distinctive  type. 
It  consists  in  an  unhallowed  alliance  of  the 
morose  and  vindictive  passions  with  devotion 
or  reb'gious  excitement.  Averting  the  mental 
vision  from  what  is  cheerful,  affectionate,  and 
animating  in  piety,  the  victims  of  this  malady 
regard  opposing  sects,  not  as  the  children,  but 
as  the  enemies  of  God ;  and  while  looking  in- 
ward with  melancholy  alternations  of  pride 
and  self-reproach,  learn  to  contemplate  Deity 
Itself  with  but  half-suppressed  aversion.  To 
connect  the  name  of  the  kind  hearted  George 
Whitfield  with  such  a  reproach  as  this  I  To 
call  on  the  indolent  of  all  future  generations 
who  should  bel  eve  in  Warburton,  to  associate 
the  despised  ifinerant  with  ^e  Dominies,  De 
Hances,  and  Bonners  of  former  ages !  Truly 
the  indignant  prelate  knew  not  what  manner 
of  spirit  he  was  of.  If  ever  philanthropy 
burned  in  the  human  heart  with  a  pure  and 
intense  flame,  embracing  the  whole  family  of 
man  in  the  spirit  of  universal  charity,  that 
praise  is  pre-eminently  due  to  Whitfield.  His 
predestinarian  speculations  perplexed  his  mind, 
but  could  not  check  the  expansion  of  his  Ca- 
tholic feelings.  «He  loved  the  world  that 
hated  him.*'  He  had  no  preferences  but  in 
favour  of  the  ignorant,  the  miserable,  and  the 
poor.  In  their  cause  he  shrunk  from  no  pri- 
Tation,  and  declined  neither  insult  nor  hosti- 
lity. To  such  wrongs  he  opposed  the  wear 
pons  of  an  all-enduring  meelmess,  and  a  love 
incapable  of  repulse.  The  springs  of  his  bene- 
volence were  inexhaustible,  and  could  not 
choose  but  flow.  Assisted  it  may  have  been 
by  natural  disposition,  and  by  m^y  an  exter- 
nal impulse ;  but  it  ultimately  reposed  on  the 
fixed  persuasion  that  he  was  engaged  in  a 
sacred  duty,  the  faithful  discharge  of  which 
would  be  followed  by  an  imperishable  recom- 
pense. With  whatever  undigested  subtleties 
his  religious  creed  was  encumbered,  they 
ftonid  not  hide  from  him,  though  they  might 
tih«ciire  the  truth,  that,  between  the  virtues  of 


this  life  and  the  rewards  of  a  facore  staie^  dw 
connexion  is  necessary  and  indissoluble.  Be> 
ferring  this  retributive  dispensatioii  ezcte' 
siTely  to  the  divine  beneToIence,  his  theology 
inculcated  humility  while  it  inspiral  hope. 
It  taught  him  self-dislrust,  and  reliance  on  a 
strength  superior  to  his  own ;  a^  instracted 
him  in  the  mystery  which  reconciles  the  ele> 
ration  and  the  purity  of  disinterested  love  with 
those  lower  motives  of  action  which  190R 
immediately  respect  the  future  advantage  of 
the  agent  Whatever  else  Whitfield  may  have 
been,  a  iknatic,  in  the  proper  sense  of  thai 
term,  he  assuredly  was  not. 

The  chaxge  of  enthusiasm  was  so  ambigu- 
ous, that  it  might,  with  equal  propriccy,  be  un- 
derstood as  convejring  either  commendation  or 
reproach.  Hope  is  the  element  in  which  all 
the  great  men  of  the  world  move  and  have 
their  being.  Engaged  in  arduous  and  lofty 
designs,  they  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  live  ia 
an  imaginary  world,  and  recruit  their  exhaust- 
ed strength  with  ideal  prospects  of  the  success 
which  is  to  repay  their  labours.  But,  like 
every  other  emotion  when  long  indulged,  hope 
yields  but  a  precarious  obedience  to  the  reason- 
ing powers;  and  reason  herself,  even  vbes 
most  enlightened,  will  not  seldom  maike  a  tc- 
luntaiy  abdication  of  her  sovereignty  in  favour 
of  her  powerful  minister; — surrenderiag  np  to 
the  guidance  of  impulse  a  mind  whose  aims 
are  too  high  to  be  fulfilled  under  her  own  sober 
counsels.  For  in  **  this  little  state  of  man" 
the  passions  must  be  the  free  subjects*  not  the 
slaves  of  the  understanding;  and  widle  they 
obey  her  precepts,  should  impart  to  her  some 
of  their  own  spirit,  warmth,  and  energy.  It  is 
however,  essential  to  a  well  constitoied  na- 
ture, that  the  subordination  of  the  lower  to  the 
superior  faculties,  though  occasionally  relaxed, 
should  be  habitually  maintained.  Used  with 
due  abstinence,  hope  acts  as  a  healthful  ionic; 
intemperately  indulged,  as  an  enervating  opiate. 
The  visions  of  future  triumph,  which  at  first 
animated  exertion,  if  dwelt  upon  too  intently, 
will  usurp  the  place  of  the  stem  reality,  anu 
noble  objects  will  be  contemplated,  not  fc>r 
their  own  inherent  worth,  but  on  aceoont  c^ 
the  day  dreams  they  engender.  Thus»  imagi- 
nation makes  one  man  a  hero,  another  a  som- 
nambulist, and  a  third  a  lunatic:  while  it 
renders  them  all  enthusiasts.  And  thus  are 
classed  together,  under  one  generic  term,  cha- 
racters wide  asunder  as  the  poles,  and  stand- 
ing at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale 
of  human  intellect;  and  the  same  epithet  ss 
used  to  describe  Francis  Bacon  and  Emanuel 
Swedenborg. 

Religious  men  are,  for  obvious  reasons, 
more  subject  than  others  to  enthusiasm*  both 
in  its  invigorating  and  in  its  morbid  forms. 
They  are  aware  that  there  is  about  their  path 
and  about  their  bed  a  real  presence,  which  jef 
no  sense  attests.  They  revere  a  spiritual  inr 
mate  of  the  soul,  of  whom  they  have  no  defiait* 
conciousness.  They  live  in  communion  with 
one,  whose  nature  is  chiefly  defined  by  nega- 
tives. They  are  engaged  in  duties  which  can 
be  performed  acceptably  only  at  the  biddiag 
of  the  deepest  affections.  They  rest  their  £uih 
on  prophetic  and  miraculous  suspensioiks*  in 
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imes  past,  of  the  usual  course  of  nature ;  and 
derive  their  hopes  and  fears  from  the  dim  sha- 
lows  cast  by  things  eternal  on  the  troubled 
nirror  of  this  transient  scene.  What  wonder 
f,  under  the  incumbent  weight  of  such  thoughts 
LS  these,  the  course  ef  active  yirtue  be  too 
>fleu  arrested ;  or  if  a  religions  romance  some- 
imes  takes  the  place  of  contemplative  piety, 
ind  the  fictitious  gradually  supersedes  the 
■eal ;  and  a  world  of  dreams,  a  system  of  opi- 
nions, and  a  code  of  morals,  which  religion  dis* 
Lvows,  occasionally  shed  their  narcotic  influ- 
ence over  a  spirit  excited  and  oppressed  by  the 
(hapeless  forms  and  the  fearful  powers  with 
Hrhich  it  is  conversant  1 

Both  in  the  more  and  in  the  less  favourable 
reuse  of  the  expression,  Whitfield  was  an  en- 
thusiast. The  thraldom  of  the  active  to  the 
meditative  powers  was  indeed  abhorrent  from 
lis  nature ;  but  he  was  unable  to  maintain  a 
just  equilibrium  between  them.  His  life  was 
>ne  protracted  calenture ;  and  the  mental  fever 
liscoloured  and  distorted  the  objects  of  his 
rarsuits.  Without  intellectual  discipline  or 
M>und  learning,  he  confounded  his  narrow 
range  of  elementary  topics  with  the  compre* 
tensive  scheme  and  science  of  divinity, 
[jeaping  over  the  state  of  pupilage,  he  became 
It  once  a  teacher  and  a  aogmatisL  The  les* 
ions  which  he  never  drew  from  books,  were 
lever  taught  him  by  men.  He  allowed  him- 
self no  leisure  for  social  intercourse  with  his 
;nperiors,  or  with  his  equals ;  but  underwent 
he  debilitating  effects  of  conversing  almost 
;xclusively  with  those  who  sat  as  disciples  at 
lis  feet  Their  homage,  and  the  impetuous 
umult  of  his  career,  left  him  but  superficially 
icquainted  with  himself.  Unsuspicious  of  his 
>wn  ignorance,  and  exposed  to  flattery  far 
nore  intoxicating  than  the  acclamations  of  the 
heatre,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  reli* 
r'lovLS  system  with  less  of  profound  thought, 
in  d  in  a  greater  penury  of  theological  research, 
han  had  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  reformer  or 
leresiarch  before.  The  want  of  learning  was 
concealed  under  the  dazzling  veil  of  popular 
eloquence,  and  supplied  by  ^  assurance  of 
Livine  illumination ;  and  the  spiritual  influence 
>n  which  he  thus  relied  was  little  ebe  than  a 
sontinually  recurring  miracle.  It  was  not  a 
>ower  like  that  which  acts  throughout  the 
naterial  worlds* the  unseen  and  inaudible 
source  of  life,  sustaining,  cementing,  and  in- 
rigorating  all  things,  hiding  itself  from  the 
leedless  beneath  &e  subordinate  agency  it 
smploys,  and  disclosed  to  the  tiboughtful  by 
lis  prolific  and  plastic  energies.  The  access 
>f  the  Sacred  presence,  which  Whitfield  ac- 
mowledged,  was  perceptible  by  an  inward 
consciousness,  and  was  not  merely  different, 
>ut  distinguishable  from  the  movements  of 
hat  intellectual  and  sensitive  mechanism  of 
lis  own  nature,  by  means  of  which  it  operated. 
3e  discerned  it  not  only  in  the  growth  of  the 
ictive  and  passive  virtues  and  in  progressive 
rtrength  and  wisdom  and  peace,  but  in  sudden 
mpulses  which  visited  his  bosom,  and  nnex- 
lected  suggestions  which  directed  his  path.  A 
rath  of  all  others  the  most  consolatory  and  the 
nost  awful,  was  thus  degraded  almost  to  a 
evel  with  superstitions,  which,  in  their  naked 


form,  no  man  would  have  mure  vehemently 
disclaimed;  and  the  great  mystery  which 
blends  together  the  human  and  the  divine  in 
the  Christian  dispensation,  lost  much  of  its 
sublime  character,  and  with  it  much  of  its 
salutary  influence. 

It  was  indeed  impossible  that  a  mind  feed- 
ing upon  such  visions  as  he  invited  and 
cherished  should  entirely  escape  their  practi- 
cal mischief.  He  would  have  rejected  with 
horror  the  impious  dream  that  the  indwelling 
Deity  would  absolve  him  from  any  obligation 
of  justice,  mercy,  or  truth.  Yet  he  could  per- 
suade himself  that  he  enjoyed  a  dispensation 
from  the  duty  of  canonical  obedience  to  his 
ecclesiastical  superiors.  His  revolt  against 
the  authority  of  tne  church  of  which  he  was  a 

EresbjTter  is  at  once  avowed  and  defended  by 
is  present  biographer.  •'If,"  he  says,  <*a 
bishop  did  good  or  allowed  good  to  be  done, 
Whitfield  venerated  him  and  his  office  too; 
but  be  despised  both  whenever  they  were  hos- 
tile to  truth  or  zeal— I  have  no  objection  to 
say,  whenever  they  were  hostile  to  his  own 
sentiments  and  measures.  What  honest  man 
would  respect  an  unjust  judge,  or  an  ignorant 
phvsician,  because  of  their  professional  titles  ? 
It  IS  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  nonsense." 
Mr.  Philip's  boast  is  not,  or  at  least  should 
not  be,  that  he  is  well  found  in  the  principles 
of  casuistry.  He  is  no  Dnctor  DuoUantium, 
but  a  spiritual  pugilist,  who  uses  his  pen  as  a 
cudgeL  But,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of 
hard  words,  they  are  not  sufficient  to  adjust 
such  a  question  as  this.  Under  sanctions  of 
the  most  awAil  solemnity,  Whitfield  had  bound 
himself  to  submit  to  the  lawful  commands  of 
his  bishop.  His  **  measures,"  being  opposed 
to  the  law  ecclesiastical,  were  interdicted  by 
his  diocesan;  but,  his  ''sentiments"  telling 
him  that  he  was  right,  and  the  bishop  wrong, 
the  vow  of  obedience  was,  it  seems,  cancelled. 
If  so,  it  was  but  an  impious  mockery  to  make 
or  to  receive  it.  If  it  be  really  "  nonsense"  to 
respect  so  sacred  an  engagement,  then  is  there 
less  sense  than  has  usually  been  supposed  in 
good  faith  and  plain  dealing.  Even  on  the 
hazardous  assumption  that  the  aUegianee 
voluntarily  assumed  by  the  cleiigy  of  the  An- 
glican church  is  dissoluble  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  inferior  party,  it  is  at  least  evident  that,  as 
an  honest  man,  Whitfield  was  bound  to  aban* 
don  the  advantages  when  he  repudiated  the 
duties  of  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  his 
bishop.  But,  "  despising"  the  episcopal  office* 
he  still  kept  his  station  in  the  episcopsJ  church ; 
and,  if  he  had  no  share  in  her  emoluments, 
continued  at  least  to  enjoy  the  rank,  the  wor- 
ship, and  the  influence  which  attend  her  mi- 
nisters. In  the  midst  of  his  revolt  he  per* 
formed  her  offices,  and  ministered  in  her  tem« 
pies,  as  often  as  opportunity  offered.  It  was 
the  dishonest  proceeding  of  a  good  man  bewil- 
dered by  dreams  of  the  special  guidance  of  a 
Divine  Monitor.  The  apology  is  the  enor  of 
an  honest  man  led  astray  by  a  sectarian  spirit. 
The  sinister  influence  of  Whitfield's  imagi* 
nation  on  his  opinions,  and  through  them  on 
his  conduct,  may  be  illustrated  by  another 
example.  He  not  only  became  the  purchaser 
of  slaves,  but  condemned  the  restriction  which 
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et  that  time  forbade  their  introdvctioa  into 
Georgia.  There  is  extaat,  in  his  handwriting, 
an  inventory  of  the  effects  at  the  Orphan 
House,  in  that  province,  in  which  these  mise- 
rable captives  take  their  place  between  the 
cattle  and  the  carts.  *<  Blessed  be  God,"  he 
exclaimed,  "for  the  increase  of  the  negroes. 
I  entirely  approve  of  reducing  the  Orphan 
House  as  low  as  possible,  and  I  am  determined 
to  take  no  more  than  the  plantation  will  main- 
tain till  I  can  buy  more  negroes*"  It  is  ti'ue 
that  it  was  only  as  founder  of  this  asylum  for 
destitute  children  that  he  made  these  par- 
chases;  and  true,  that  in  these  wretched  bonds- 
meo  he  recognised  immortal  beings  for  whose 
eternal  welfare  he  laboured;  and  it  is  also 
true  that  the  morality  of  his  age  was  lax  on 
tbe  subject.  But  the  American  Quakers  were 
already  bearing  testimony  against  the  guilt  of 
slavery  aiul  the  slave  trade;  and  even  had 
they  been  silent,  so  eminent  a  teacher  of 
Chnsttanity  as  Whitfield,  could  not,  without 
censure,  have  so  far  descended  from  Scriptu- 
ral to  conventional  virtue. 

To  measure  such  a  man  as  Geo|rge  Whit- 
field by  the  standards  of  refined  society  might 
seem  a  very  strange,  if  not  a  ludicrous  attempt 
Yet,  as  Mr.  Philip  repeatedly,  and  with  em- 
phasis, ascribes  to  him  the  character  of  a 
'^  gentleman,"  it  must  be  stated  that  he  was 
guilty  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours 
against  the  laws  of  that  aristocratic  common- 
wealth in  which  the  assertion  of  social  equality, 
and  the  nice  observance  of  the  privileges  of 
sex  and  rank,  are  so  curiously  harmonized. 
Such  was  bis  want  of  animal  courage,  that  in 
the  vigour  of  his  days  he  could  tamely  acqui- 
esce in  a  severe  personal  chastisement,  and 
Ay  to  the  hold  of  his  vessel  for  safety  at  the 
prospect  of  an  approaching  sea-fight.  Such 
was  his  failure  in  self-respect,  that  a  tone  of 
awkward  adulation  distinguishes  his  letters  to 
die  ladies  of  high  degree  who  partook  and 
graced  his  triumph.  But  his  capital  offence 
against  the  code  of  manners  was  the  absenee 
of  that  pudicity  which  shrinks  from  exposing 
to  public  gaze  the  deepest  emotions  of  the 
heart  In  journals  originally  divulged,  and  at 
last  published  by  himself,  and  throughout  his 
voluminous  correspondence,  he  is  '^  naked  and 
is  not  ashamed."  Some  very  coarse  elements 
must  have  entered  into  the  composition  of  a 
man  who  could  thus  scatter  abroad  disclo- 
sures of  the  secret  communings  of  his  spirit 
with  his  Maker. 

Akin  to  this  fault  is  his  seemmg  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  oppressive  majesty  of  the 
topics  with  which  he  was  habituaUy  occupied. 
The  seraph  in  the  prophetic  vision  was  ai^ 
rajred  with  wings,  of  which  some  were  given 
to  urge  his  flight,  and  others  to  cover  his  face. 
Vigorous  as  were  the  pinions  with  which 
Whitfield  moved,  he  appears  to  have  been  un- 
provided with  those  beneath  which  his  eyes 
should  have  shrunk  from  too  familiar  a  cop> 
temptation  of  the  ineffable  glory.  Where 
prophets  and  apostles  ''stood  trembling,"  he 
18  at  his  ease ;  where  they  adored,  he  dedbaims. 
This  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  besetting  sins  of 
licentiates  in  divinity.  But  few  ever  moved 
among  the  iaftnitniies  and  eternities  of  invisi- 


ble things  with  less  embarrassment  or 
less  of  silent  awe^  lUustratioDs  might  be 
drawn  from  every  part  of  his  writings^  bai 
hardly  without  committing  the  irreverence  ws 
condenm. 

To  the  lighter  graees  of  taste  and  ian^ 
Whitfield  had  no  pretension.  He  vmaderer 
from  shore  to  shore  imobser^ant  of  the  woa* 
ders  of  art  and  nature,  and  the  strange  varieties 
of  men  afid  manners  which  aoUcited  his  no- 
tice. In  sermons  in  iriiiich  bo  resource  within 
its  reach  is  neglected,  there  is  scaioely  a  ttaee 
to  be  found  of  such  objects  having  met  his  efe 
or  arrested  his  attention.  The  poetiy  of  tlis 
inspired  volume  awakens  in  bira  no  cone^ 
ponding  raptures ;  and  the  rhythmical  quota- 
tions which  overspread  his  letters  never  rise 
above  the  eimHkna  of  the  tabemsKle.  In  p4> 
lite  literature,  in  physical  and  moral  science, 
he  never  advanced  much  beyomd  the  standard 
of  the  grammar-school  of  Bl  Mary  de  Ciypt 
Bven  as  a  theologian,  he  has  no  claims  to 
eruditicm.  He  appeare  to  have  had  no  He* 
brew  and  little  Greeks  and  to  have  stadied 
neither  ecclesiastical  antiquity  nor  the  great 
divines  of  modera  times.  His  reading  seems 
to  have  been  confined  lo  a  few,  and  those  not 
the  most  considerable,  of  the  works  of  the  later 
nonconformists.  Neither  is  it  possible  to  as- 
sign him  a  place  among  profound  or  original 
thinkers.  He  was,  in  fact^  almost  an  unedu- 
cated man ;  and  the  powera  of  his  mind  were 
never  applied^  and  perhaps  conhi  not  have 
been  bent  successfttuy,  eidier  to  the  aeqni» 
tion  of  abstruse  knowledge  or  to  the  enlarge 
raent  of  its  boundaries.  ^Let  the  mme  ef 
George  Whitfield  perish  if  God  be  glorified," 
was  his  own  ardent  and  sincere  eacclamarien^ 
His  disciples  will  hardly  acquiesce  in 
teacher's  self-abasement,  but. will  resent, 
injurious  to  him  and  to  their  cause,  the 
tations  of  enthusiasmt  of  personal  timidi^,  of 
irreverence  and  coarseness  of  mind,  o€  igno- 
rance and  of  a  mediocrity  or  absence  of  the 
powera  of  fancy,  invention  and  research.  Bat 
ikt  apotheosis  of  saints  is  no  less  idolatro«i 
ttian  that  of  heroes ;  and  they  have  not  iss- 
bibed  Whitfield's  spirit  who  eannot  brook  to 
be  told  that  he  had  his  share  of  the  fantts  and 
infirmitiea- which  no  man  more  solenmty  as- 
cribed to  the  Whole  human  race. 

Such,  howeverf  was  his  energy  and  aelMe- 
votien,  that  even  the  defects  of  his  character 
were  rendered  subservient  io  the  one  end  for 
which  he  lived.  From  the  da]rs  of  Paxil  of 
Taraus  and  Martin  Luther  to  our  own.  history 
records  the  career  of  no  man  who,  with  a 
alloy  of  motiveff  terminating  in  seli;  or  of 
sions  breaking  loose  from  the  control  of 
son,  concentrated  all  the  fheulties  of  his  soul 
with  such  intensity  and  perseverance  for  the 
accomplishment  of  one  great  design.  He  b»> 
longed  to  that  rare  varied  of  the  human  sp» 
eies  of  which  it  has  been  said  that  the  lihernes 
of  mankind  depend  on  their  inability  to  eesk- 
bine  in  erecting  a  universal  monarchy.  With 
nerves  incapable  of  fatigue,  and  a  hooyast 
confidence  in  himself  which  no  aulhoritj, 
neglect,  or  opposition  could  abate,  opposiiag  a 
ptAydermaiout  front  to  all  the  missiles  of 
scorn  and  contumely,  and  yet  ezqaisilsly  sen 
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iicive  to  the  affection  which  cheered,  and  the 
ipplause  which  rewarded  his  labours,  nnem- 
»arrassed  by  the  learning  which  reveals  diffi- 
culties, or  the  meditative  powers  which  suggest 
loubts ;  with  an  insatiable  thirst  for  active  oc- 
cupation, and  an  unhesitating  faith  in  what- 
tver  cause  he  undertook }  he  might  have  been 
me  of  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the 
leace  and  happiness  of  the  world,  if  powers 
0  formidable  in  their  possible  abuse  had  not 
leen  directed  to  a  beneficent  end.  Judged  bj 
be  wisdom  which  is  of  the  earthy  earthy,  Whil- 
ieid  would  be  pronounced  a  man  whose  energy 
ninistered  to  a  vulgar  ambition,  of  which  the 
riumph  over  his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  and 
he  admiration  of  unlettered  multitudes,  were 
he  object  and  the  recompense.  Estimated  by 
hose  whose  religious  opinions  and  observ- 
mces  are  derived  from  him  by  hereditary  d^ 
(Cent,  he  is  nothing  less  than  an  tpostle, 
nspired  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  church  to 
)urtfy  her  faith  and  to  reform  her  morals*  A 
nore  impartial  survey  of.  his  life  and  writings 
nay  suggest  the  oonelnsion,  that  .the  hmniige 
»f  admiring  crowds,  and  the  blandishments  of 
iourtly  dames,  were  neither  unwelcome  nor 
in  solicited ;  that  a  hierarchy  subdued  to  inact- 
ion, if  not  to  silence,  gratified  his  self-esteem : 
ind  that,  when  standing  on  what  he  deHgfated 
o  call  his  **  throne,"  the  current  of  devout  and 
loly  thoughts  was  not  uncontaminated  by  the 
idmixtnre  of  some  human  exultation.  But  ill 
letide  him  who  delights  in  the  too  curious  dis* 
action  of  the  motives  of  others,  or  even  of  his 
»wn«  Such  anatomists  breathe  an  impure  air, 
ind  unconsciously  contract  a  sickly  n^ntal 
labit.  Whitfield  was  a  great  and  a  holy  man ; 
imong  the  foremost  of  the  heroes  of  philan- 
hropy,  and  as  a  preacher  without  a  superior 
»r  a  rival. 

If  eloquence  be  justly  defined  by  the  emo* 
ions  it  excites,  or  by  the  activity  it  quickens, 
be  greatest  orator  of  our  times  was  h«  who 
irst  aimouneed  the  vidory  of  Waterioo—if 
hat  station  be  not  rather  due  to  the  learned 
'resident  of  the  Gcilege  of  Physicians,  who 
laily  makes  the  ears  to  tingle  of  those  who 
isten  to  his  prognostics.  But  the  converse  of 
he  mle  may  l^  more  readily  admitted,  and 
^  e  may  confidently  exclude  from  the  list  of 
iloquent  speakers  him  whose  audience  is  im- 
passive whilst  he  addresses  them,  and  inactive 
ifterwards.  Every  seventh  day  a  great  com* 
>any  of  preachera  raise  their  voices  in  the 
and  to  detect  our  sins,  to  explain  our  duty,  to 
idmonish,  to  alarm,  and  to  console.  Compare 
he  prodigious  extent  of  this  apparatus  with 
ts  perceptiMe  resnUs,  and,  inestimable  as  they 
ire,  who  will  deny  that  they  ctisappointed  the 
lopes  which  antecedently  to  experience,  the 
east  sanguine  would  have  indulged!  The 
Treacher  has,  indeed^  no  novelties  to  commit 
licate.  His  path  has  been  trodden  hard  and 
[ry  by  constant  use;  yet  he  speaks  as  an  am- 
lassador  from  Heaven,  and  his  hearera  are 
rail,  sorrowing,  perplexed^  and  dying  men. 
The  highest  interests  of  both  are  «t  stake. 
The  preacher's  eye  rests  on  his  manuscript; 
he  hearer's  turns  to  the  clock;  the  half  hour 
:lass  runs  out  its  sand ;  and  the  portals  dose 


on  well-dressed  groups  of  critics,  looking  fol 
all  the  world  as  if  just  dismissed  from  a  lec^ 
tnre  on  the  tertiary  strata. 

Taking  his  stand  on  some  rising  knoll,  his 
tall  and  graceful  figure  dressed  with  elaborate 
propriety,  and  composed  into  an  easy  and 
conunanding  attitude,  Whitfield's  clear  blue 
eye  ranged  over  thousands,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands, drawn  up  in  -close  files  on  the  plain 
below,  or  clustering  into  masses  on  every  ad- 
jacent eminence.  A  '*  rabble  rout"  hung  on 
Uie  skirts  of  the  mighty  host ;  and  the  feelings 
of  the  devout  were  disturbed  by  the  scurrile 
jests  of  the  illiterate  and  the  old  sarcasms  of 
Uie  more  polished  spectators  of  their  worship. 
But  the  rich  and  varied  tones  of  a  voice  of 
unequalled  depth  and  compass  quickly  si- 
lenced every  ruder  sound*-«s  in  rapid  succes- 
sion its  ever-changing  melodies  passed  from 
the  calm  of  simple  narrative,  to  the  measured 
distinctness  of  argument  to  the  vehemence  of 
reproof,  and  the  pathos  of  heavenly  consola- 
tion. **  Sometimes  the  preacher  wept  exceed- 
ingly, stamped  loudly  and  passionately,  and 
was  frequently  so  overcome  that  for  a  ^ew 
seconds*  one  would  suspect  he  could  never 
recover,  and,  when  he  did,  nature  required 
some  little  time  to  compose  herself."  In  words 
originally  applied  to  one  of  the  first  German 
Beformer8"<-«iVM2iM  vuUus,  vividi  oeuU,  mvida 
manu9i  denique  omnia  vividcu  The  agitated 
assembly  caught  the  passions  of  the  speaker, 
and  exulted,  wept,  or  trembled  at  his  bidding; 
He  stood  before  them,  in  popular  belief,  a  per- 
secuted man,  spumed  and  rejected  by  lordly 
prelates,  yet  still  a  presbyter  of  the  church, 
and  clothed  with  her  authority ;  his  meek  and 
lowly  demeanour  chastened  and  elevated  by 
the  conscious  grandeur  of  the  apostolic  suc- 
cession* The  thoughtfol  gazed  earnestly  on 
the  scene  of  solemn  interest,  pregnant  with 
some  strange  and  enduring  influence  on  the 
future  condition  of  mankind.  But  the  wise 
and  the  simple  alike  yielded  to  the  enchant- 
ment; and  the  thronging  multitude  gave  utter- 
ance to  their  emotions  in  every  form  in  which 
nature  seeks  relief  from  feeling  too  strong  for 
mastery. 

Whitfield  had  cultivated  the  histrionic  art 
to  a  perfection  which  has  rarely  been  obtained 
by  any  who  have  worn  the  sock  or  the  buskin. 
Foote  and  Garrick  were  his  frequent  hearers, 
and  brought  away  with  them  the  characteristic 
and  very  just  remark,  that  "  his  oratory  was 
not  at  its  full  height  until  he  had  repeated  a 
discourse  forty  times."  The  transient  deliriuia 
of  Franklin— attested  by  the  surrender  on  one 
occasion  of  all  the  contents  of  his  purse  at  a 
**  charity  sermon,"  and  by  the  Quaker's  refusal 
to  lend  more  to  a  man  who  had  lost  his  wits- 
did  not  prevent  his  investigating  the  causes  of 
this  unwonted  excitement.  **  I  came,"  he  says, 
"by  hearing  him  often,  to  distinguish  between 
sermons  newly  composed  and  those  he  had 

£  reached  often  in  the  course  of  his  travels, 
[is  delivery  of  the  latter  was  so  improved  by 
frequent  repetition,  that  every  accent,  every 
emphasis,  every  modulation  of  the  voice  was 
so  perfectly  timed,  that,  without  being  inte- 
rested in  Uie  subject,  one  could  not  help  being 
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pleased  with  the  discourse— a  pleasure  of 
much  the  same  kind  as  that  received  from  an 
excellent  piece  of  music." 

The  basis  of  the  singular  dominion  which 
was  thus  exercised  by  Whitfield  during  a  pe* 
riod  equal  to  that  assigned  by  ordinary  calcu- 
lation for  the  continuance  of  human  life,  would 
repay  a  more  careful  inyestigation  than  we 
have  space  or  leisure  to  attempt  Amongst 
subordinate  influences,  the  faintest  of  all  is 
that  which  may  have  been  occasionally  exei^ 
cised  over  the  more  refined  and  sensitire 
members  of  his  congregations  by  the  romantic 
scenery  in  which  they  assembled.  But  the 
tears  shaping  **  white  gutters  down  the  black 
faces  of  the  colliers,  black  as  they  came  out 
of  the  coal  pits/'  were  certainly  not  shed  under 
any  overwhelming  sense  of  the  picturesque. 
The  preacher  himself  appears  to  have  felt  and 
courted  this  excitemenu  "The  open  firma- 
ment above  me,  the  prospect  of  the  adjacent 
fields,  to  which  sometimes  was  added  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  approaching  evening,  was,"  he 
says, "  almost  too  much  for  me."  But  a  far 
more  effectual  resource  was  found  in  the  art 
of  diverting  into  a  new  and  unexpected  chan- 
nel, the  feelings  of  a  multitude  already  brought 
together  with  objects  the  most  strangely  con- 
trasted to  his  own.  Journeying  to  Wales,  he 
passes  over  Hampton  Common,  and  finds  him- 
self surrounded  by  twelve  thousand  people 
collected  to  see  a  man  hung  in  chains,  and 
an  extempore  pulpit  is  immediately  provided 
within  sight  of  tiiis  deplorable  object  On 
another  similar  occasion,  the  wretched  culprit 
was  permitted  to  steal  an  hour  from  the  eter- 
nity before  him,  while  listening,  or  seeming  to 
listen,  to  a  sermon  delivered  by  Whitfield  to 
himself  and  to  the  spectators  of  his  approach- 
ing doom.  He  reaches  Basingstroke,  when 
the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  all  the  festivi- 
ties of  a  country  fair,  and  thus  records  the  use 
he  made  of  so  tempting  an  opportunity.  *<As 
I  passed  on  horseback  I  saw  the  stage,  and  as 
I  rode  further  I  met  divers  coming  to  the  revel, 
which  afifected  me  so  much  that  I  had  no  rest 
in  my  spirit,  and  therefore  having  asked  coun- 
sel of  God,  and  perceiving  an  unusual  warmth 
and  power  enter  into  my  soul,  though  I  was  gone 
above  a  mile,  I  could  not  bear  to  see  so  many 
dear  souls  for  whom  Christ  had  died  ready  to 
perish,  and  no  minister  or  magistrate  to  inter- 

{)ose ;  upon  this,  I  told  my  dear  fellow-travel- 
ers that  I  was  resolved  to  follow  the  example 
of  Howell  Harris  in  Wales,  and  bear  my  testi- 
mony against  such  lying  vanities,  let  the  con- 
sequences to  my  own  private  person  be  what 
th«»y  would.  They  immediately  assenting,  I 
rode  back  to  the  town,  got  upon  the  stage 
erected  for  the  wrestlers,  and  began  to  show 
them  the  error  of  their  ways." 

The  often  told  tale  of  Whitfield's  contro- 
versy with  the  merry-andrew  at  Moorfields, 
still  more  curiously  illustrates  the  skill  and 
intrepidity  with  which  he  contrived  to  divert 
to  his  own  purposes  an  excitement  running  at 
high  tide  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  from  his  own  narrative  of 
tne  encounter. 

**  Por  many  years,  from  one  end  of  Moor- 
fields to  the  other,  booths  of  all  kinds  have 


been  erected  for  mountebanks,  players,  pupped 
shows,  and  such  like.  With  a  heart  bleediitf 
with  compassion  for  so  many  thousands  id 
captive  by  the  devil  at  his  will,  on  Wbit-Moir 
day,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  attended  by 
a  large  congregation  of  praying  people,  I  veii* 
fured  to  liA  up  a  standard  among:st  them,  ia 
the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Perhaps  Vaen 
were  about  ten  thousand  in  waiting,  not  for 
me,  but  for  Satan's  instruments  to  amuse  thexn. 
Glad  was  I  to  find  that  1  had  for  once,  as  it 
were,  got  the  start  of  the  deviL  I  mounted  my 
field  pulpit;  almost  all  flocked  immediaieiy 
around  it;  I  preached  on  these  words— ^ As 
Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness, 
dec.  They  gazed,  they  listened,  they  wep^ 
and  I  believe  that  many  felt  themselves  stoag 
with  deep  conviction  for  their  past  sins.  All 
was  hushed  and  solemn.  Being  thus  encot^ 
raged  I  ventured  out  again  at  noon.  The  whdc 
fields  seemed,  in  a  bad  sense  of  the  word,  all 
white,  ready  not  for  the  Redeemer's  but  for 
Beelzebub's  harvest  All  his  agents  were  is 
full  motion.  Drummers,  trumpeters,  raeny* 
andrews,  masters  of  puppet-shows,  exhibtuons 
of  wild  beasts,  players,  dtc,  all  busy  in  ellte^ 
taining  their  respective  auditors.  I  suppose 
there  could  not  be  less  than  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  people.  My  pulpit  was  fixed  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  immediately,  to  their  great 
mortification,  they  found  the  number  of  tbeir 
attendants  sadly  lessened.  Judging  diat,  hke 
St  Paul,  I  should  now  be  called,  as  it  were,  to 
fight  with  beasts  at  Ephesus,  I  preached  froat 
these  words,  'Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
sians.'  Tou  may  easily  guess  that  there  vas 
some  noise  among  the  craftsmen,  and  that  I 
was  honoured  with  having  a  few  stones,  dirt, 
rotten  eggs,  and  pieces  of  dead  cats  thrown  at 
me,  whilst  engaged  in  calling  them  from  tbeir 
favourite  but  lying  vanities.  My  soul  was 
indeed  among  lions,  but  far  the  greatest  part 
of  my  congregation,  which  was  veiy  laige, 
seemed  for  awhile  turned  into  lambs.  This 
Satan  could  not  brook.  One  of  his  choicest 
servants  was  exhibiting,  trumpeting  on  a  laiige 
stage,  but  as  soon  as  the  people  saw  me  in  my 
black  robes  and  my  pulpit,  I  think  all  to  a  man 
left  him  and  ran  to  me.  For  awhile  I  was 
enabled  to  lift  my  voice  like  a  trumpet,  and 
many  heard  the  joyful  sound.  God's  people 
kept  praying,  and  the  enem3r'8  agents  made  a 
kind  of  roaring  at  some  distance  from  our 
camp.  At  length  they  approached  near,  and 
the  merry-andrew  got  up  on  a  man's  shoul- 
ders, and,  advancing  near  the  pulpit  attempted 
to  lash  me  with  a  long  heavy  whip  sevenl 
times,  but  always  with  the  violence  of  his 
motion  tumbled  down.  I  think  I  continued  in 
praying,  preaching  and  singing  (for  the  noise 
was  too  great  to  preach)  for  about  three  hours. 
We  then  retired  to  the  tabernacle,  with  my 
pockets  full  of  notes  from  persons  brooghi 
under  concern,  and  read  them  amidst  ifae 
praises  and  spiritaal  acclamations  of  iImnk 
sands.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  awakened 
souls  were  received  in  one  day,  and  I  beliere 
the  number  of  notes  exceeded  a  thousand.** 

The  propensity  to  mirth,  which,  in  eommtom 
with  all  men  of  robust  mental  constitotioa. 
Whitfield   possessed  in  an  unusual  degree 
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ras,  like  ereiy  thing  else  belonging  to  him, 
ompelled  to  minister  to  the  interests  and 
uccess  of  his  preaching;  but  however  much 
lis  pleasantries  may  attest  the  buoyancy  of 
lis  mind,  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  them 
Loy  other  praise.  Oscillating  in  spirit  as  well 
A  in  body,  between  Drary-Laue  and  the  ta- 
temacle,  Bhuter,  the  comedian,  attended  in 
Tottenham  Court  Road  during  the  run  of  his 
uccessful  performance  of  the  character  of 
lamble,  and  was  greeted  with  the  following 
ipostrophe— •^  And  thou,  poor  Ramble,  who 
tast  so  long  rambled  from  Him,  come  thou 
lIso.  Oh !  end  thy  ramblings,  and  come  to 
fesus."  The  preacher  in  this  instance  de- 
cended  not  a  little  belo^  the  level  of  the 
)layer. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  crown  of  mar- 
yrdom  was  a  prize  for  which  Roman  Catho- 
ics  alone  were  permitted  to  contend,  and 
iVhitfield  was  unable  to  gain  the  influence 
vhich  he  would  have  derived  from  the  stake, 
rem  a  prison  or  a  confiscation.  Conscious, 
towever,  of  the  importance  of  such  sufferings, 
le  persuaded  himself  and  desired  to  convince 
he  world,  that  he  had  to  endure  them.  The 
>ishops  were  persecutors,  because  they  re- 
lelied  with  some  acrimony  his  attacks  en 
heir  authority  and  reputation.  The  mob  were 
>ersecutors,  because  they  pelted  a  man  who 
nsisted  on  their  hearing  him  preach  when 
hey  wanted  to  see  a  bear  dance,  or  a  conjurer 
^at  fire.  A  magistrate  was  a  persecutor,  be- 
rause  he  summoned  him  to  appear  on  an  un- 
bonded charge,  and  then  dismissed  him  on 
lis  own  recognisance.  He  gloried  with  better 
■eason  in  the  contemptuous  language  with 
rhich  he  was  assailed,  even  by  the  more  de- 
;oroas  of  his  opponents,  and  in  the  ribaldries 
>f  Foot  and  Bickerstaff.  He  would  gladlv 
lave  partaken  of  the  doom  of  Rogers  and  Rid- 
ey,  if  his  times  had  permitted,  and  his  cause 
-equired  it;  but  the  fires  of  Smithfield  were 
>at  out,  and  the  exasperated  Momus  of  the 
air,  with  his  long  whip,  alone  remained  to  do 
he  hononrs  appropriated  to  the  feast  of  8t 
Bartholomew. 

There  are  extant  seventy-five  of  the  ser- 
nons  by  which  Whitfield  agitated  nations, 
ind  the  more  remote  influence  of  which  is 
it  ill  distinctly  to  be  traced,  in  the  popular  di- 
rinity  and  the  national  character  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  the  United  States.  They  have, 
lowever,  fallen  into  neglect;  for  to  win  per- 
il anent  acceptance  for  a  book,  into  which  the 
principles  of  life  were  not  infused  by  its  author, 
s  a  miracle  which  not  even  the  zeal  of  reli- 
rions  proselytes  can  accomplish.  Yet,  infe- 
ior  as  were  his  inventive  to  his  mimetic 
>owers,  Whitfield  is  entitled,  among  theologi- 
:al  writers,  to  a  place,  which  if  it  cannot  chal- 
enge  admiration,  may  at  least  excite  and 
eward  curiosity.  Many,  and  those  by  far  the 
rorst,  of  his  discourses,  bear  the  marks  of 
careful  preparation.  Take  at  hazard  a  ser- 
non  of  one  of  the  preachers  usually  distin- 
rnished  as  evangelical,  add  a  little  to  its 
ength,  and  suotract  a  great  deal  from  its  point 
ind  polish,  and  you  have  one  of  his  more 
elaborate  performances— common  topics  dis- 
iussed  in  a  common-place  way;  a  respectable 


mediocrity  of  thought  and  style ;  endless  variat 
tions  on  one  or  two  cardinal  truths — ^in  shon; 
the  task  of  a  clerical  Saturday  evening,  exe* 
cuted  with  piety,  good  sense  and  exceeding 
sedateness.  But  open  one  of  that  series  ot 
Whitfield's  sermons  which  bears  the  stamp  of 
having  been  conceived  and  uttered  at  the 
same  moment,  and  imagine  it  recited  to  my- 
riads of  eager  listeners  with  every  charm  of 
voice  and  gesture,  and  the  secret  of  his  unri- 
valled fascination  is  at  least  partially  disclosed. 
He  places  himself  on  terms  of  intimacy  and 
unreserved  confidence  with  you,  and  makes  it 
almost  as  difficult  to  decline  the  invitation  to 
his  familiar  talk  as  if  Montague  himself  had 
issued  it  The  egotism  is  amusing,  affection- 
ate and  warm-hearted;  with  just  that  slight 
infusion  of  self-importance  without  which  it 
would  pass  for  affectation.  In  his  art  of  rhe- 
toric, personification  holds  the  first  place ;  and 
the  prosopopana  is  so  managed  as  to  quicken 
abstractions  into  life,  and  to  give  them  indi- 
viduality and  distinctness  without  the  exhibi- 
tion of  any  of  those  spasmodic  and  distorted 
images  which  obey  the  incantations  of  vulgar 
exorcistsi  Every  trace  of  study  and  contri- 
vance is  obliterated  by  the  hearty  earnestness 
which  pervades  each  successive  period,  and 
by  the  vernacular  and  homely  odioms  in  which 
his  meaning  is  conveyed.  The  recollection 
of  William  Cobbelt  will  obtrude  itself  on  the 
reader  of  these  discourses,  tl/Bugh  the  pre- 
sence of  the  sturdy  athlete  of  the  "  Political 
Register,**  with  his  sophistry  and  his  sarcasm, 
his  drollery  and  his  irascible  vigour,  sorely 
disturbs  the  sacred  emotions  which  it  was  the 
one  object  of  the  preacher  to  awaken.  And  it 
is  in  tins  grandeur  and  singleness  of  purpose 
that  the  charm  of  Whitfield's  preaching  seems 
really  to  have  consisted.  You  feel  that  you 
have  to  do  with  a  man  who  lived  and  spoke, 
and  who  would  gladly  have  died,  to  deter  his 
hearers  from  the  path  of  destruction,  and  to 
guide  them  to  holiness  and  peace.  His  gos- 
siping stories,  and  dramatic  forms  of  speech, 
are  never  employed  to  hide  the  awful  realities 
on  which  he  is  intent.  Conscience  is  not  per- 
mitted to  find  an  intoxicating  draught  in  even 
spiritual  excitement,  or  an  anodjrne  in  glowing 
imagery.  Guilt  and  its  punishment,  pardon 
and  spotless  purity,  death  and  an  eternal  exist- 
ence, stand  out  in  bold  relief  on  every  page. 
From  these  the  eye  of  the  teacher  is  never 
withdrawn,  and  to  these  the  attention  of  the. 
hearer  is  riveted.  All  that  is  poetic,  grotesque, 
or  rapturous,  is  employed  to  deepen  these 
impressions,  and  is  dimissed  as  soon  as  that 
purpose  is  answered.  Deficient  in  learning, 
meagre  in  thought,  and  redundant  in  language 
as  are  these  discourses,  they  yet  fulfil  the  one 
great  condition  of  genuine  eloquence.  They 
propagate  their  own  kindly  warmth,  and  leave 
their  stings  behind  them. 

The  enumeration  of  the  sources  of  Whit 
field's  power  is  still  essentially  detective. 
Neither  energy,  nor  eloquence,  nor  histrionic 
talents,  nor  any  artifices  of  style,  nor  the  most 
genuine  sincerity  and  self-devotedness,  nor  all 
these  united,  would  have  enabled  him  to  mould 
the  religious  character  of  millions  in  his  own 
and  future  generations.  The  secret  lies  deeper. 
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though  not  very  deep.  It  consisted  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  theology  he  taught — ^in  its  perfect 
simplicity  and  universal  application.  His 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  sermons  were  but  so 
many  variations  on  two  key-notes.  Man  is 
guilty,  and  may  obtain  forgiveness ;  he  is  im- 
mortal, and  must  ripen  here  fur  endless  weal 
or  wo  hereaAer.  Expanded  into  innumerable 
forms,  and  diversified  by  infinite  varieties  of 
illustration,  these  two  canlinal  principles  were 
:ver  in  his  heart  and  on  his  tongue.  Let  who 
would  invoke  poetry  to  embellish  the  Christian 
system,  or  philosophy  to  explore  its  esoteric 
depths,  from  his  lips  it  was  delivered  as  an 
awful  and  urgent  summons  to  repent,  to  be- 
lieve, and  to  obey.  To  set  to  music  the  orders 
issued  to  seamen  in  a  storm,  or  to  address 
them  in  the  language  of  Aristotle  or  Descartes, 
would  have  seemed  to  him  not  a  whit  more 
preposterous  than  to  divert  his  hearers  from 
their  danger  and  their  refuge,  their  duties  and 
their  hopes,  to  any  topics  more  trivial  or  more 
abstruse.  In  fine,  he  was  thoroughly  and  con- 
tinually in  earnest,  and,  therefore,  possessed 
that  tension  of  the  soul  which  admitted  neither 
of  lassitude  nor  relaxation,  few  and  familiar  as 
were  the  topics  to  which  he  was  confined. 
His  was,  therefore,  precisely  that  state  of  mind 
in  which  alone  eloquence,  properly  so  called, 
can  be  engendered,  and  a  moral  and  intellec- 
tual sovereignty  won. 

A  still  more  important  topic  we  pass  over 
silently,  not  as  doubting,  or  reluctant  to  ac- 
knowledge, the  reality  of  that  divine  influence, 
of  which  the  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind 
are  at  most  but  the  voluntary  agents ;  but  be- 
cause, desiring  to  observe  the  proprieties  of 
time  and  place,  we  abandon  such  discussions 
to  pages  more  sacred  than  our  own. 

The  efiects  of  Whitfield's  labours  on.  suc- 
ceeding times  have  been  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  the  more  brilliant  fortunes  of  the 
ecclesiastical  dynasty  of  which  Wesley  was 
at  once  the  founder,  the  lawgiver,  and  the  head. 
Yet  a  large  proportion  of  the  American 
churches,  and  that  great  body  of  the  Church  of 
England  which,  assuming  the  title  of  evangeli- 
cal, has  been  refused  that  of  orthodox»may 
trace  back  their  spiritual  genealogy,  by  regu- 
lar descent  from  him.  It  appears,  indeed,  £at 
there  are  among  them  some  who,  for  having 
disavowed  this  ancestry,  have  brought  them- 
selves within  the  swing  of  Mr.  PhiUio's  club. 
To  rescue  them,  if  it  were  possible,  urom  the 
bruises  which  they  have  provoked,  would  be 
to  arrest  the  legitimate  march  of  penal  justice. 
The  consanguinity  is  attested  by  historical  re- 
cords and  by  the  strongest  family  resemblance. 
The  quarterings  of  Whitfield  are  entitled  to  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  evangelical  scutch- 
eon; and  they  who  bear  it  are  not  wise  in 
being  ashamed  of  the  blazonry. 

Four  conspicuous  names  connect  the  great 
field-preacher  with  the  evangelical  body,  as  it 
at  present  exists  in  the  Church  of  England. 
The  first  of  these,  Henry  Venn,  exhibited  in  a 
systematic  form  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
the  evangelical  divinity  in  a  treatise,  bearing 
the  insignificant  title  of  the  **  New  Whole  Duty 
of  Man.*'  He  was  the  founder  of  that  "school 
of  the  prophets,"  which  has,  to  the  present 


day,  continued  to  flourish  with  noabaied  or  m 
creasing  vigour  in  the  University  of  Cambridsi^ 
and  fhe  writer  of  a  series  of  letters  which  have 
lately  been  edited  by  one  of  his  lineal  desceiut 
ants.  They  possess  the  peculiar  and  rtrj 
powerful  charm  of  giving  otteranee  to  the 
most  profound  affectioiis  in  grave,  chaste,  sad 
simple  language,  and  indicate  a  rare  subjec- 
tion of  the  intellectual,  an^  sensitive,  to  the 
spiritual  nature-^of  an  intellect  of  no  eoouaoii 
vigour,  and  a  sensibility  of  exqmsite  acnieaeis, 
to  a  spirit  at  once  elevated  and  subdued  byde 
vout  contemplations. 

He  was  followed  by  Joseph  Milner,  who,  is 
a  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  traced,  from 
the  days  of  the  Apostles  to  the  Refonaatioa, 
the  perpetual  succession  of  an  interior  sodetf 
by  which  the  tenets  of  the  Caivinistic  Method- 
ists had  been  received  and  transautted  as  a 
sacred  deposit  from  age  to  age.  A  man  of 
more  spotless  truth  and  honesty  than  Mifawr 
never  yet  assumed  the  historical  oAce.  B«t 
he  was  encumbered  at  once  by  a  dieory,  u4 
by  the  care  of  a  grammar-school ;  the  one  ts- 
ticipating  his  judgments,  the  other  nanovisg 
the  range  of  his  investigations.  His  ^'appaia- 
tus"  included  little  more  than  the  If  ew  Testa- 
ment, the  Fathers,  and  the  ecclesiastical  hi5l»> 
rians.  To  explore,  to  concentrate,  and  to 
scrutinize  with  philosophical  scepticisni,  the 
evidences  by  which  they  are  iUnstrated  ui 
expUuned,  was  a  task  nnsnited  alike  to  his 
powers,  his  devotion,  and  his  taste.  He  has 
bequeathed  to  the  world  a  book  which  esa 
never  lose  its  interest,  either  with  thoee  whe 
read  it  to  animate  their  piety,  or  with  those 
who,  in  their  search  for  historical  tmdi,  sie 
willing  not  merely  to  examine  the  prools,  bat 
to  listen  to  the  advocates. 

John  Newton,  most  generally  known  as  the 
fViend  and  spiritual  guide  of  Cowper,  has  yet 
better  claims  to  celebrity.  For  many  yean 
the  standard-bearer  of  his  section  of  the  Angli- 
can church  in  London,  he  was  the  writer  of 
many  works,  and  especially  of  an  antobngra- 
phy,  which  is  to  be  ntmibered  amongst  the 
most  singular  and  impressive  delineaiioBS  of 
human  character.  A  more  rare  psychoiogical 
phenomenon  than  Newton  was  never  sabjected 
to  the  examination  of  the  curious.  The  cap- 
tain of  a  slave-ship,  given  up  at  one  time  to  all 
manner  of  vice  and  debauchery,  gmdnally 
emerges  into  a  perfect  Oroondates,  haanted  to 
the  verge  of  madness  by  the  sentimental 
Psyche,  but  is  still  a  slave-trader.  He  ctodies 
the  Scriptures  and  the  <dassic8  ia  his  cabia, 
while  his  captives  are  writhing  in  raental  and 
bodily  agonies  in  the  hold.  With  nerves  of 
iron,  and  sinews  of  brass,  be  combines  an  at 
most  feminine  tenderness*  and  becomes  so^ 
cessively  the  victim  of  remorse,  a  penitent,  a 
clergyman,  an  eminent  preacher,  an  author  of 
no  mean  pretensions  in  verse  and  pro^e,  b^ 
loved  and  esteemed  by  the  wise  and  good;  aad 
at  an  extreme  old  age  closes  in  honour,  peace, 
and  humble  hope,  a  life  of  strange 


and  of  still  stranger  contrasts.  The  posinoa 
which  he  has  the  courage  to  challenge  for 
himself  in  the  chronicle  of  his  puty,  is  that  of 
an  example  of  tiie  salutary  influence  of  their 
principles  on  a  man  once  given  up  to  reckless 
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ratlu  His  friends  and  followers,  with  more 
Uscretion,  and  at  least  equal  truth,  assert  for 
lim  the  praise  of  haring  consecrated  his  riper 
md  declining  years  to  the  practice  of  pure  and 
indefiled  religion ;  and  to  the  inculcation  of  it 
rith  all  the  vigour  of  his  natural  disposition, 
empered  hy  a  composure  and  adorned  by  an 
ilegance,  the  most  remote  from  his  primitive 
iharacter. 

The  last  of  the  fathers  of  the  Evangelical 
Church  was  Thomas  Scott,  the  author  of  many 
K>oks,  and  amongst  these  of  a  treatise  called 
he  **  Force  of  Truth,"  which  records  his  own 
Dental  history;  and  of  a  Commentary  on  the 
)ible,  in  which  the  truth  he  sought  and  be- 
ieved  himself  to  have  found  is  discovered  in 
J  most  every  page  of  the  inspired  volume. 
Icott  was  nothing  less  than  a  prodigy  of  auto- 
lidactic  knowledge.  Bred  up  in  humble  life, 
rith  little  education,  regular  or  irregular,  and 
mmersed  from  youth  to  age  in  clerical  cares 
of  which  a  well-filled  nursery  and  an  ill-filled 
»urse  seem  inevitable  parts)  he  had  neither 
noney  to  multiply  books,  nor  much  leisure  or 
nclination  to  read  them.  But  he  studied  his 
ongregation,  his  Bible,  and  himself.  From 
hose  investigations,  conducted  with  admirable 
agacity,  good  faith  and  perseverance,  he  ac- 
cumulated a  fund  of  thought  indigenous  if  not 
original,  accurate  if  not  profound,  which,  con- 
idered  as  the  gathering  of  a  solitary  mind,  is 
Lltogether  marvellous.  In  the  later  editions 
•f  his  work,  indeed,  he  interspersed  such 
earning  as  he  had  derived  from  subsequent 
tady.  But,  inverting  the  established  order, 
ic  seems  to  have  published  his  own  books 
irst,  and  to  have  read  those  of  other  men 
ifterwards.  Such  a  process,  executed  with 
nch  zeal  and  earnestness,  if  aided  by  a  vivid 
magination,  would  have  rendered  his  specu- 
ations  instinct  with  breath  and  life ;  if  directed 
ly  vanity,  it  would  have  ascribed  to  the  sacred 
trades  some  wild  novelties  of  meaning  at  jar 
rith  the  sense  and  spirit  of  their  authors ;  if 
;uided  by  mercenary  views,  it  would  have 
wrought  them  into  harmony  with  the  opinions 
•f  the  orthodox  dispensers  of  ecclesiastical 
moluments  and  honours.  But  imagination 
ti  the  mind  of  Thomas  Scott  was  not  merely 
ranting,  it  was  a  negative  quantity;  and  his 
ihariot- wheels  drove  heavily.  The  thirst  of 
iraise  or  of  wealth  was  quenched  by  a  desire 
s  simple  and  as  pure  as  ever  prompted 
luman  activity  to  promote  the  Divme  glory 
nd  the  good  of  man.  He  would  have  seen 
he  labours  of  his  life  perish,  and  would  hare 
unshed  with  them,  rather  than  distort  the 
ense  of  revelation  by  a  hair's  breadth  from 
irhat  he  believed  to  be  its  genuine  meaning. 
Ic  rendered  to  his  party  (if  with  such  a  man 
•arty  can  be  fitly  associated)  the  inestimable 
ervice  of  showing  how  their  distinguishing 
•nets  may  be  deduced  from  the  sacred  canon, 
r  reconciled  with  it;  and  of  placing  their 
>et  on  that  which  Ghillingworth  had  pro- 
I aimed  as  the  rock  of  the  Reformation. 

Gradually,  however,  it  came  to  pass  in  the 
Evangelical,  as  in  other  societies,  that  the 
y  mbol  was  adopted  by  many  who  were  stran- 
era  to  the  spirit  of  the  original  institution  ;— 
y   many  an  indolent,  trivial,  or  luxurious 
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aspirant  to  its  advantages,  both  temporal  and 
eternal.  The  terms  of  membership  had  never 
been  definite  or  severe.  Whitfield  and  h» 
followers  had  required  from  those  who  joinea 
their  standard  neither  the  adoption  of  any  new 
ritual,  nor  the  abandonment  of  any  established 
ceremonies,  nor  an  irksome  submission  to 
ecclesiastical  authority,  nor  the  renunciation 
of  any  reputable  path  to  eminence  or  to  wealth. 
The  distinguishing  tenets  are  few  and  easily 
learned;  the  necessary  observances  neither 
onerous  nor  unattended  with  much  pleasurable 
emotion.  In  the  lapse  of  years  the  discipline 
of  the  society  imperceptibly  declined,  and 
errors  coeval  with  its  existence  exhibited 
themselves  in  an  exaggerated  form.  When 
country  gentlemen  and  merchants,  lords  spin 
tual  and  temporal,  and  even  fashionable  ladies 
gave  in  their  adhesion,  their  dignities  unin- 
vaded,  their  ample  expenditure  flowing  chiefly 
in  its  accustomed  channels,  and  their  saloons 
as  crowded  if  not  as  brilliant  as  before,  the 
spirit  of  Whitfield  was  to  be  traced  among  his 
followers,  not  so  much  in  the  burning  zeal  and 
self-devotion  of  that  extraordinary  man,  as  in 
his  Insubordination  to  episcopal  rule  and  un- 
quenchable thirst  for  spiritual  excitement. 
Although  the  fields  and  the  market-places  no 
longer  echoed  to  the  voice  of  the  impassioned 
preacher  and  the  hallelujahs  of  enraptured 
myriads ;  yet  spacious  theatres,  sacred  to  such 
uses,  received  a  countless  host  to  harangue  or 
to  applaud;  to  recount  or  to  hear  adventures 
of  stirring  interest ;  to  propagate  the  Christian 
faith  to  the  l\irthest  recesses  of  the  globe ;  to 
drop  the  superfluous  guinea,  and  to  retire 
with  feelings  strangely  balanced  between  the 
human  and  the  divine,  the  glories  of  heaven 
and  the  vanities  of  earth. 

The  venerable  cloisters  of  Oxford  sheltered 
a  new  race  of  students,  who  listened  not  with- 
out indignation,  to  the  rumours  of  this  reli- 
gious   movement.     Invigorated   by  habitual 
self-denial;  of  unsullied,  perhaps  of  austere 
virtue ;  with  intellectual  powers  of  no  vulgar 
cast;  and  deeply  conversant  with  Ghristiaui 
antiquity, — ^they  acknowledged  a  Divine  com- 
mand to  recall  their  country  to  a  piety  more* 
profound  and  masculine,  more  meek  and  con- 
templative.  They  spoke  in  the  name  and  witb 
the  authority  of  the  "Catholic  Church,"  the- 
supreme  interpreter  of  the  holy  mysteries  con- 
fided to  her  care.    That  sublime  abstraction 
has  not  indeed,  as  of  yore,  a  visible  throne  and 
a  triple  crown ;  nor  can  she  now  point  to  the- 
successors  of  the  fishermen  of  Galilee  col- 
lected into  a  sacred  college  at  the  Vatioan.. 
Though  still  existing  in  a  mysterious  unity  of 
communion,  faith,  and  practice,  she  is  present, 
in  every  land  and  among  all  people,  where- 
due  honour  is  paid  to  the  episcopal  oflBce  de- 
rived by  an  unbroken  succession  from  the 
apostles.    Her  doctrines  are  those  to  which 
Rome  and  Constantinople  have  made  some- 
corrupt  additions,  but  which  the  Ante-Nicene 
fathers  professed  and  our  Anglo-Saxon  ances* 
tors  adopted.    She  requires  the  rigid  obser 
vance  of  her  ancient  formularies,  and  calls  on 
her  children  to  adore  rather  than  to  investi* 
gate.    She  announces  tenets  which  the  un- 
learned must    submissively  receive  with    a 
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nodest  self-distrust;  inculcates  a  morality 
vphich  pervades  and  sanctifies  the  most  mi- 
nute, not  less  than  the  more  considerable  of 
our  actions ;  and  demands  a  piety  which  is  to 
be  avowed  not  by  the  utterance  of  religious 
sentiments,  nor  by  a  retreat  frqm  the  ordmary 
pursuits  or  pleasures  of  the  world,  but  by  the 
silent  tenor  of  a  devout  life.  If  among  the 
teachers  of  this  new  or  restored  divinity,  Ox- 
ford should  raise  up  another  Whitfield,  the 
principles  for  which  the  martyrs  of  the  Refor- 
mation died  might  be  in  peril  of  at  least  a 
temporary  subversion,  in  that  church  which 
has  for  the  last  three  centuries  numbered 
Cranmer,  Hooper,  and  Ridley,  amongst  her 
most  venerated  fathers.  The  extent  of  the 
danger  will  be  best  estimated  by  a  short  sur- 
vey of  the  career  of  the  only  confessor  of  Ox- 
ford Catliolicism,  who  has  yet  taken  his  place 
in  ecclesiastical  biography. 

Richard  Hurrell  Froude  was  born  "  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Annunciation"  in  1803,  and  died 
in  1836.  He  was  an  Etonion;  a  fellow  of 
Oriel  college ;  a  priest  in  holy  orders ;  the 
writer  of  journals,  letters,  sermons,  and  unsuc- 
cessful prize  essays ;  an  occasional  contributor 
to  the  periodical  literature  of  his  theological 
associates ;  and,  during  the  last  four  years  of 
his  life,  a  resident  alternately  in  the  south  of 
Europe  and  the  West  Indies.  If  the  progress 
of  his  name  to  oblivion  shall  be  arrested  for 
some  brief  interval,  it  will  be  owing  to  the 
strange  discretion  with  which  his  surviving 
friends  have  disclosed  to  the  world  the  curious 
and  melancholy  portraiture  drawn  by  his  own 
hand  of  the  efiects  of  their  peculiar  system. 
**  The  extreme  importance  of  the  views  to  the 
development  ofwnich  the  whole  is  meant  to 
be  subservient,"  and  ^  the  instruction  derivable 
from  a  full  exhibition  of  his  character  as  a  wit- 
ness to  those  views,"  afford  the  inadequate 
apology  for  inviting  the  world  to  read  a  self- 
examination  as  frank  and  unreserved  as  the 
most  courageous  man  could  have  committed 
to  paper  in  this  unscrupulous  and  inqaisitive 
generation.  Yet,  if  the  editors  of  Mr.  Froude's 
papers  are  the  depositaries  of  those  which  his 
mother  appears  to  have  written,  and  will  pub- 
lish them  also,  it  will  be  impossible  to  refuse 
them  absolution  from  whatever  penalties  they 
may  have  already  incurred.  These  volumes 
contain  but  one  letter  from  that  lady ;  and  it 
contrasts  with  the  productions  of  her  son  as 
the  voice  of  a  guardian  angel  with  the  turbu- 
lent language  of  a  spirit  to  which  it  had  been 
appointed  to  minister.  She  read  his  heart 
with  a  mother's  sagacity,  and  thus  revealed  it 
to  himself  with  a  mother's  tenderness  and 
truth. 

**  From  his  very  birth  his  temper  has  been 
peculiar;  pleasing,  intelligent,  and  attaching, 
when  his  mind  was  undisturbed  and  he  was  in 
the  company  of  people  who  treated  him  reason- 
ably and  kindly;  but  exceedingly  impatient 
under  vexatious  circumstances;  very  much 
disposed  to  find  his  own  amusement  in  teasing 
and  vexing  others;  and  almost  entirely  incorri- 
gible when  it  was  necessary  to  reprove  him. 
I  n^ver  could  find  a  successful  mode*  of  treat- 
ing him.  Harshness  made  him  obstinate  and 
gloomy ;  calm  and  long  displeasure  made  him 


stupid  and  sullen ;  and  land  patience  had  not 
sufficient  power  over  his  feelings  to  force  hia 
to  govern  himself.  AAer  a  statement  of  sacb 
great  faults,  it  may  seem  an  inconsistency  to 
say,  that  he  neverUieless  still  bore  aboat  him 
strong  marks  of  a  promising  character.  In  ail 
points  of  substantial  principle  his  feelings 
were  just  and  high.  Re  had  (for  his  age)  aa 
unusually  deep  feeling  of  admiration  for  eveiy 
thing  which  was  good  and  noble ;  his  rehsi 
was  Uvely  and  his  taste  good,  for  idl  the  plea- 
sures of  the  imagination ;  and  he  was  also  quite 
conscious  of  his  own  faults,  and  (untempled) 
had  a  just  dislike  to  them." 

Though  the  mother  and  the  child  are  tcih 
beyond  (he  reach  of  all  human  opimoo,  it 
seems  almost  an  impiely  to  transcribe  her 
estimate  of  his  early  character,  and  to  add, 
that,  when  developed  and  matured  in  his  riper 
years,  it  but  too  distinctly  fulfilled  her  less 
favourable  judgment  Exercising  a  stem  and 
absolute  dominion  over  all  the  baser  passions, 
with  a  keen  perception  of  the  beautiful  in  oa 
ture  and  in  art,  and  a  deep  homage  for  the 
sublime  in  morals ;  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
the  classical  authors,  and  delighting  in  the 
strenuous  exercise  of  talents  which,  if  they  fell 
short  of  excellence,  rose  far  above  mediochiy, 
Mr.  Proude  might  have  seemed  to  want  do 
promise  of  an  honourable  rank  in  literamre, 
or  of  distinction  in  his  sacred  office.  His 
career  was  intercepted  by  a  premature  death, 
but  enough  is  recorded  to  show  thai  his  aspi- 
rations, however  noble,  must  have  been  de- 
feated by  the  pride  and  moroseness  which  his 
mother's  wisdom  detected,  and  which  her  love 
disclosed  to  him ;  united  as  they  were  loa  eo«> 
stitutional  distrust  of  his  own  powers  and  a 
weak  reliance  on  other  minds  for  guidance 
and  support.  A  spirit  at  once  hai^tyand 
unsustained  by  genuine  selPconfidence;  sub- 
dued by  the  stronger  will  or  intellect  of  other 
men,  and  glorying  in  that  subjection ;  regari- 
ing  its  opponents  with  an  intolerance  exceed- 
ing their  own ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  all,  tonung 
with  no  infrequent  indignation  on  uselP— 
might  form  the  basis  of  a  good  dramatic 
sketch,  of  which  Mr.  Fronde  might  noc  un- 
worthily sustain  the  burden.  But  a  "^  dialogue 
of  the  dead,"  in  which  Geoxige  Whitfield  and 
Richard  Froude  should  be  the  interlocutors, 
would  be  a  more  appropriate  channel  for  illus- 
trating the  practical  uses  of ''the  second  re- 
formation," and  of  the  **  Catholic  restorasioiC 
which  it  is  the  object  of  their  respective  hu> 
graphies  to  illustrate.  Rhadamanthus  having 
dismissed  them  from  his  tribunal,  they  would 
compare  together  their  juvenile  admiration  of 
the  drama,  their  ascetic  discipline  at  Oxford, 
their  early  dependence  on  stronger  or  more 
resolute  minds,  their  propensity  to  selfobserv^ 
tion  and  to  record  its  results  on  paper,  their 
opinions  of  the  negro  race,  and  the  surprise 
with  which  they  wimessed  the  wordiip  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  lands  where  it  is  still  ti> 
umphant  8o  fhr  all  is  peace,  and  the  ca«- 
eordes  animw  exchange  such  greetings  as  pass 
between  disembodied  spirits.  But  when  the 
tidings  brought  by  the  new  denizen  of  the 
Elysian  fields  to  the  reformer  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  reach  his  afirighted  shade,  the  fvtgiow 
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of  the  blessed  are  disturbed  by  an  unwonted 
discord ;  and  the  fieiy  soal  of  Whitfield  blazes 
with  intense  desire  to  resume  his  wanderings 
through  the  earth,  and  to  lift  up  his  voice 
against  the  new  apostasy. 

It  was  with  no  unmanly  dread  of  the  probe, 
but  from  want  of  skill  or  leisure  to  employ  it, 
that  the  self-scrutiny  of  Whitfield  seldom  or 
never  penetrated  much  below  the  surface. 
Preach  he  must;  and  when  no  audience  could 
be  brought  together,  he  seized  a  pen  and  ex- 
horted himself.  The  uppermost  feeling,  be  it 
what  it  may,  is  put  down  in  his  journal  honestly, 
vigorously  and  devoutly*  Satan  is  menaced 
and  upbraided.  Intimations  from  Heaven  are 
recorded  without  one  painful  doubt  of  their 
origin.  He  prays  and  exults,  anticipates  the 
future  with  delight,  looks  back  to  the  past  with 
thankfulness,  blames  himself  simply  because 
he  thinks  himself  to  blame,  despair's  of  nothing, 
fears  nothing,  and  has  not  a  moment's  iU-wUi 
to  any  human  being. 

Mr.  Fronde  conducts  his  written  soliloquies 
in  a  difierent  spirit.  His  introverted  gaze 
analyzes  with  elaborate  minuteness  the  va^ 
rions  motives  at  the  confluence  of  which  his 
active  powers  receive  their  impulse,  and,  with 
perverted  sagacity,  pursues  the  self-examina- 
tion, until,  bewildered  in  the  dark  labyrinth  of 
his  own  nature,  he  escapes  to  the  cheerful 
light  of  day  by  locking  up  his  journal.  '*A 
friend**  (whose  real  name  is  as  distinctly  inti- 
mated under  its  initial  letter  as  if  the  patro- 
nymic were  written  at  length)  **  advises  burning 
confessions.  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to 
that,"  replies  the  penitent,  **  but  I  think  I  can 
»ee  many  points  in  which  it  will  be  likely  to 
io  me  good  to  be  cut  off  for  some  time  from 
these  records."  On  such  a  subject  the  author 
j€  *^  The  Christian  Year"  was  entitled  to  more 
leference.  The  great  ornament  of  the  Col- 
let de  Propaganda  at  Oxford,  he  also  bad 
3sed  the  mental  microscope  to  excess.  Admo* 
wishing  men  to  approach  their  Creator  not  as 
^olated  beings,  but  as  members  of  the  Uni- 
versal Church,  and  teaching  the  inmates  of 
ler  hallowed  courts  to  worship  in  strains  so 
)are,  so  reverent,  and  so  meek,  as  to  answer 
lot  unworthily  to  the  voice  of  hope  and  reeon- 
filiation  in  which  she  is  addressed  by  her 
Oivine  Head,  yet  had  this  "sweet  singer"  so 
irooded  over  the  evanescent  processes  of  his 
>wn  spiritual  nature,  as  not  seldom  to  throw 
ound  his  meaning  a  haze  which  rendered  it 
mperceptible  to  his  readers  and  probably  to 
kinoself.  With  what  sound  judgment  he  coun- 
ielled  Mr.  Froude  to  bum  his  books  may  be 
judged  from  the  following  entries  in  them: 

''I  have  been  talking  a  great  deal  to  B.  about 
eligion  to-day.  He  seems  to  take  such  straight- 
brward  practical  views  of  it  that,  when  I  am 
alking  to  him,  I  wonder  what  I  have  been 
lo  the  ring  myself  with  all  the  summer,  and 
Jmost  doubt  how  far  it  is  right  to  allow  my- 
clf  to  indulge  in  speculations  on  a  subject 
vhere  all  that  is  necessary  is  so  plain  and 
►bviotts."— >*  Yesterday  when  I  went  out  shoot- 
Dg,  I  fancied  I  did  not  care  whether  I  hit  or 
lot,  bat  when  it  came  to  the  point  I  found 
nyself  anxious,  and,  after  having  killed,  was 
lot  unwilling  to  let  myself  be  considered  a 


better  shot  than  I  had  described  myselfl 
had  an  impulse,  too,  to  let  it  be  thought  I  haa 
only  three  shots  when  I  really  had  had  four.  It 
was  slight,  to  be  sure,  but  I  felt  it"—*'  I  have 
read  my  journal,  though  I  can  hardly  identify 
myself  with  the  person  it  describes.  It  seems 
like  leaving  some  one  under  one's  guardian- 
ship who  was  an  intolerable  fool,  and  exposed 
himself  to  my  contempt  every  moment  for  the 
most  ridiculous  and  trifling  motives;  and 
while  I  was  thinking  all  this,  I  went  into  L.'s 
room  to  seek  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  on  hearing 
him  coming  got  away  as  silently  as  possible. 
Why  did  I  do  this  1  Did  I  think  I  was  doing 
what  L.  did  not  like,  or  was  it  the  relic  of  a 
sneaking  habit  ?  I  will  ask  myself  these  ques- 
tions again."— "I  have  a  sort  of  vanity  which 
aims  at  my  own  good  opinion,  and  I  look  for 
any  thing  to  prove  to  myself  that  I  am  more 
anxious  to  mind  myself  than  other  people.  I 
was  very  hungry,  but  because  I  thought  the 
charge  unreasonable,  I  tried  to  shirk  the 
waiter;  sneaking!" — ^*  Yesterday  I  was  much 
put  out  by  an  old  fellow  chewing  tobacco 
and  spitting  across  me ;  also  bad  thoughts  of 
various  kinds  kept  presenting  themselves  to  my 
mind  when  it  was  vacant." — ^  I  talked  sillily 
to-day  as  I  used  to  do  last  term,  but  took  no 

Fleasure  in  it,  so  I  am  not  ashamed.  Although 
don*t  recollect  any  harm  of  myself,  yet  I 
don't  feel  that  I  have  made  a  clean  breast  of 
iL"— ^I  forgot  to  mention  that  I  had  been 
looking  round  my  rooms  and  thinking  that 
they  looked  comfortable  and  nice,  and  that  I 
said  in  my  heart,  Ah,  ha !  I  am  warm."— ^  It 
always  suggests  itself  to  me  that  a  wise  thought 
is  wasted  when  it  is  kept  to  myself,  against 
which,  as  it  is  my  most  bothering  temptation, 
I  will  set  down  some  arguments  to  be  called 
to  mind  in  time  of  trouble."— ^  Now  I  am 
proud  of  this,  and  think  that  the  knowledge  it 
shows  of  myself  implies  a  greatness  of  mind." — 
**  These  records  are  no  guide  to  me  to  show 
the  state  of  my  mind  afterwards ;  they  are  so 
&r  from  being  exercises  of  humility,  that  they 
lessen  the  shame  of  what  I  record  just  as  pro- 
fessions and  good-will  to  other  people  recon- 
cile us  to  our  neglect  of  them." 

The  precept  "know  thyself,"  came  down 
from  heaven ;  but  such  self-knowledge  as  this 
has  no  heavenward  tendency.  It  is  no  part 
of  the  economy  of  our  nature,  or  of  the  will  of 
our  Maker,  that  we  should  so  cunningly  un- 
ravel the  subtle  filaments  of  which  our  mo- 
tives are  composed.  If  a  man  should  subject 
to  such  a  scrutiny  the  feelings  of  others 
to  himself,  he  would  soon  lose  his  faith  in 
human  virtue  and  affection;  and  the  mind 
which  should  thus  put  to  the  question  its  own 
workings  in  the  domestic  or  social  relations 
of  life  would  ere  long  become  the  victim  of  a 
still  more  fatal  skepticism.  Why  dream  that 
this  reflex  operation,  which,  if  directed  towards 
those  feelings  of  which  our  fellow-creatures 
are  the  object,  would  infallibly  eject  from  the 
heart  all  love  and  all  respect  for  man,  should 
strengthen  either  the  love  or  the  fear  of  God  ? 
A  well-tutored  conscience  aims  at  breadth 
rather  than  minuteness  of  survey ;  and  tasks 
itself  much  more  to  ascertain  general  ^'efBults 
than  to  find  out  the  solution  of  riddles.    So 
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long  as  relig;ioiis  men  must  rereal  their  "  e jpe- 
rjences,'*  and  self-defamation  revels  in  its  pre- 
sent imponity,  there  is  no  help  for  it,  but  in 
withholding  the  applause  to  which  even  lowli- 
ness itself  aspires  for  the  candonr  with  which 
it  is  comhinedy  and  the  acuteness  by  which  it 
is  embellished. 

It  is  not  by  these  nice  self-obscrrers  that  the 
creeds  of  hoar  antiquity,  and  the  habits  of  cen^ 
turies  are  to  be  shaken ;  nor  is  such  high  em- 
prize  reserved  for  ascetics  who  can  pause  to 
enumerate  the  slices  of  bread  and  butter  from 
which  they  have  abstained.  When  Whitfield 
would  mortify  his  body,  he  set  about  it  like  a 
man.  The  paroxysm  was  short,  indeed,  but 
terrible.  While  it  lasted  his  diseased  imagi- 
nation brought  soul  and  body  into  deadfy  con- 
flict, the  fierce  spirit  spuming,  trampling,  and 
well-nigh  destroymg  the  peccant  carcass.  Not 
so  the  fastidious  and  refined  **  witness  to  the 
views"  of  the  restorers  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  strife  between  his  spiritual  and  animal 
nature  is  recorded  in  his  journal  in  such  terms 
as  these :— ^  Looked  with  greediness  to  see  if 
there  was  goose  on  the  table  for  dinner."— 
**  Meant  to  have  kept  a  fast,  and  did  abstain 
from  dinner,  but  at  tea  ate  buttered  toast."— 
**  Tasted  nothing  to-day  till  tea-time,  and  then 
only  one  cup  and  dry  bread."— *< I  have  kept 
my  fast  stricdy,  having  taken  nothing  till  near 
nine  this  evening,  and  then  only  a  cup  of  tea 
and  a  little  bread  without  butter,  but  it  has  not 
been  as  easy  as  it  was  last"— <*I  made  rather 
a  more  hearty  tea  than  usual,  quite  giving  up 
the  notion  of  a  fast  in  W.'s  rooms,  and  bv  this 
weakness  have  occasioned  another  slip." 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  propriety 
of  disclosing  such  passages  as  these,  they  wiU 
provoke  a  contemptuous  smile  from  no  one 
who  knows  much  of  his  own  heart  But  &ey 
may  relieve  the  anxiety  of  the  alarmists.  Lu- 
ther and  Zuingle,  Cranmer,  and  Latimer,  may 
stUl  rest  in  Uieir  honoured  graves.  ''Take 
courage,  brother  RidUy,  we  shall  light  up  such 
a  flame  in  England  as  shall  not  soon  be  put 
out,"  is  a  prophecy  which  will  not  be  defeated 
by  the  successors  of  those  who  heard  it,  so 
long  as  their  confessors  shall  be  vacant  to 
record,  and  their  doctors  to  publish,  contrite 
reminiscences  of  a  desire  for  roasted  goose, 
and  of  an  undue  indulgence  in  buttered  toast 

Yet  the  will  to  subvert  the  doctrines  and 
discipline  of  the  Reformation  is  not  wanting, 
and  is  not  concealed.  Mr.  Froude  himself, 
were  he  still  living,  might,  indeed,  object  to  be 
judged  by  his  careless  and  familiar  letters. 
No  such  objection  can,  however,  be  made  by 
the  eminent  persons  who  have  deliberately 
given  them  to  the  world  on  account  of  «*the 
truth  and  extreme  importance  of  the  views  to 
which  the  whole  is  meant  to  be  subservient," 
and  in  which  they  record  their  "^  own  general 
concurrence."  Of  these  weighty  truths  taice 
the  following  examples : 

^  You  will  be  shocked  at  my  avowal  that  I 
am  every  day  beeoming  a  less  and  less  loyal 
son  of  the  Reformation.  It  appears  to  me 
plain,  that  in  all  matters  which  seem  to  us 
indifierent,  or  even  doubtful,  we  should  con- 
\»Tm  our  practices  to  those  of  the  Church, 

hich  has  preserved  its  traditionary  practices 


unbroken.  We  cannot  know  about  any  seea 
ingly  indifferent  practice  of  the  Church  d 
Rome  that  is  not  a  development  of  the  aposta» 
lie  ifioif  and  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  say  that  w« 
can  find  no  proof  of  it  in  the  writings  of  tht 
first  six  centuries^<-they  must  find  a  di^rou^ 
if  they  would  do  any  thing." — ^I  thiuk  people 
are  injudicious  who  talk  against  the  JUmask 
Catholics  for  worshipping  saints  and  holloo^ 
ing  the  Virgin  and  images,  &c.  These  things 
may,  perhaps,  be  idolatrous;  I  cannot  maks 
up  my  mind  about  it"— ^P.  called  us  tbe 
Papal  Protestant  Church,  in  which  he  proved 
a  double  ignorance,  as  we  are  Catholics  with* 
out  the  popery,  and  Church  of  England  men 
without  the  protestantism."— ^  The  more  I 
think  over  that  view  of  yours  about  regazding 
our  present  communion  service,  dtc^  asa  jadg* 
ment  on  the  Church,  and  taking  it  as  tJe 
crumbs  from  the  apostle's  table,  the  more  I 
am  struck  with  its  fimess  to  be  dwelt  upon  as 
tending  to  check  the  intrusion  of  irrevereoi 
thoughts,  without  in  any  way  interfering  with 
one's  just  indignation." — ^"  Your  trumpery  prin- 
ciple about  fi^ripture  being  the  sole  rale  of 
faith  in  fundamentals  (I  nauseate  the  word) 
is  but  a  mutilated  edition,  without  the  breadth 
and  axiomatic  character,  of  the  originaL''— 
**  Really  I  hate  the  ReformatioB  and  the  re- 
formers more  and  more,  and  have  almost 
made  up  my  mind  that  the  rationalist  spirit 
they  set  afloat  is  the  ^w&Mpo^rif^  of  the 
Revelatioa."  Why  do  you  praise  Ridley  !  Jh 
you  know  sufficient  good  about  him  to  coan* 
terbalance  tiie  fact,  that  he  was  the  associale 
of  Cranmer,  Peter  Martyr,  and  Bocerl"'— ^I 
wish  you  could  get  to  know  something  of  8. 
and  W.  (Southey  and  Wordsworth)  and  m^ 
protestantize  and  un-Miitonize  them."— ^  Ham 
ititwK  are  so  much  in  adveaue  ofottrgpnom^ 
Uoar 

Spirit  of  Creorge  Whitfield  t  how  would  thy 
voice,  rolled  from  *^  the  secret  place  of  than- 
ders,"  have  overwhelmed  these  puny  protests 
against  the  truths  which  it  proclaimed  fitm 
the  rising  to  the  setting  sun !  In  what  does 
the  modem  creed  of  Oxford  differ  from  the 
ancient  faith  of  Rome  1  Hurried  along  by  the 
abhorred  current  of  advancing  knowledge  and 
social  improvement,  they  have  indeed  re- 
nounced papal  dominion,  and  denied  papal 
infallibili^,  and  rejected  the  grosser  super- 
stitions which  Rome  hers^f  at  once  despises 
and  promotes.  But  a  prostrate  submission  to 
human  authority  (though  veiled  under  words 
of  vague  and  mysterious  import  j — ^the  repose 
of  the  wearied  or  indolent  mind  on  external 
observances — an  escape  from  the  arduous  ex* 
ercise  of  man's  highest  faculties  in  the  woiw 
ship  of  his  Maker— 4he  usurped  dominion  of 
the  imaginative  and  sensitive  over  the  intd* 
lectual  powers— -these  are  the  eommon  cha* 
racteristics  of  both  systems. 

The  Reformation  restored  to  the  (^ristiaB 
world  its  only  authentic  canon»  and  its  one 
Supreme  Head.  It  proclaimed  ^e  Sc^ptares 
as  the  rule  of  life;  and  the  Divine  Redeemer 
as  the  supreme  and  central  object  to  wAmib 
every  eye  must  turn,  and  on  whom  everj  hope 
must  rest  It  cast  down  not  cmly  the  ilols 
erected  for  the  adoration  of  the  vulgar,  but  the 
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idoIatroQs  abstractions  to  which  the  worship 
of  more  caltiTated  minds  was  rendered.  Pene- 
trating the  design,  and  seizing  the  spirit  of 
the  gospels,  the  reformers  inculcated  the  faith 
in  which  the  sentient  and  the  spiritual  in 
man's  compound  nature  had  each  its  appro* 
priate  office ;  the  one  directed  to  the  Redeemer 
in  his  palpable  form,  the  other  to  the  Divine 
Paraclete  in  his  hidden  agency ;  while,  united 
with  these,  they  exhibited  to  a  sinful  but  peni- 
tent race  the  parental  character  of  the  Omni- 
present Deity.  Sach  is  not  the  teaching  of 
the  restored  theology.  The  most  eminent  of 
its  professors  have  thrown  open  the  doors  of 
Mr.  Fronde's  oratory,  and  have  invited  all 
passen-by  to  notice  in  his  prayers  and  medi- 
tations "  the  absence  of  any  distinct  mention 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour."  They  are  exhorted 
not  to  doubt  that  there  was  a  real  though  silent 
"  allusion  to  Christ"  under  the  titles  in  which 
the  Supreme  Being  is  addressed;  and  are  told 
that  '*this  circumstance  maybe  a  comfort  to 
those  who  cannot  bring  themselves  to  assume 
the  tone  of  many  popalar  writers  of  this  day, 
who  yet  are  discouraged  by  the  peremptori- 
ness  with  which  it  is  exacted  of  them.  The 
truth  is,  that  a  mind  alive  to  its  own  real  state 
oAen  shrinks  to  utter  what  it  most  dwells 
upon ;  and  is  too  full  of  awe  and  fear  to  do 
more  than  silently  hope  what  it  most  wishes." 
It  would  indeed  be  presumptuous  to  pass  a 
censure,  or  to  hazard  an  opinion,  on  the  pri- 
vate devotions  of  any  man;  but  there  is  no 
such  risk  in  rejecting  the  apology  which  tbe- 
pablishers  of  those  secret  exercises  have  ad- 
vanced for  Mr.  Froude^s  departure  from  the 
habits  of  his  fellow  Christians.  Feeble,  in- 
deed, and  emasculate  must  be  the  system, 
which,  in  its  dedicate  distaste  for  the  **  popular 
writers  of  the  day,"  would  bury  in  silence  the 
name  in  which  every  tongue  and  language  has 
been  summoned  to  worship  and  to  rejoice. 
Well  may  ''awe  and  fear"  become  all  who 
assume  and  all  who  invoke  it.  But  an  '^  awe" 
which  ''shrinks  to  utter"  the  name  of  Him 
who  was  bom  at  Bethlehem,  and  yet  does  not 
fear  to  use  the  name  which  is  ineffable; — a 
"  fear"  which  can  make  mention  of  the  FaUier, 
but  may  not  speak  of  the  Brother,  of  all — is  a 
feeling  which  fairly  baffles  comprehension. 
There  is  a  much  more  simple,  though  a  less 
imposing  theory.  Mr.  Froude  permitted  him- 
self, and  was  encouraged  by  his  correspond* 
ents,  to  indulge  in  the  language  of  antipathy 
and  scorn  towards  a  large  body  of  his  fellow 
Christians.  It  tinges  his  letters,  his  journals, 
and  is  not  without  its  influence  even  on  his 
devotions.  Those  despised  men  too  often  cele- 
brated the  events  of  their  Redeemer's  life,  and 
the  benefits  of  his  passion,  in  language  of 
offensive  familiarity,  and  invoked  him  with 
fond  and  feeble  epiUiets.  Therefore,  a  good 
Oxford  Catholic  must  envelope  in  mystic 
terms  all  allusion  to  Him  round  whom  as  its 
centre  the  whole  Christian  system  revolves. 
The  line  of  demarcation  between  themselves 
and  these  coarse  sentimentalists  must  be  broad 
and  deep,  even  though  it  should  exclude  those 
by  whom  it  is  run,  from  all  the  peculiar  and 
distinctive  ground  on  which  the  standard  of 
the  Protestant   churches  has   been  erected. 


There  is  nothing  to  dread  from  such  hostility 
and  such  enemies.  A  fine  lady  visits  the 
United  States,  and,  in  loathing  against  the 
tobacconized  republic,  becomes  an  absolutist 
A  "double  first-class"  theologian  overhears 
the  Evangelical  psalmody,  and  straightway 
turns  Catholic.  But  Congress  will  not  dissolve 
at  the  bidding  of  the  fair;  nor  will  Exeter  haU 
be  closed  to  propitiate  the  fastidious.  The 
martyrs  of  disgust  and  the  heroes  of  revolu* 
tions  are  composed  of  opposite  materials,  and 
are  cast  in  very  different  moulds.  Nothing 
truly  great  or  formidable  was  ever  yet  accom- 
plished, in  thought  or  action,  by  men  whose 
love  for  truth  was  not  strong  enough  to  tri- 
umph over  their  dislike  of  the  offensive  objects 
wiUi  which  it  may  be  associated. 

Mr.  Fronde  was  the  victim  of  these  associa- 
tions. Nothing  escapes  his  abhorrence  which 
has  been  regarded  with  favour  by  his  political 
or  religions  antagonists.  The  Bill  for  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery  was  recommended  to 
Parliament  by  an  administration  more  than 
suspected  of  liberalism.  The  "Witness  to 
Camolic  Views,"  "  in  whose  sentiments  as  a 
whole,"  his  editors  concur,  visits  the  West 
Indies,  and  they  are  not  afraid  to  publish  the 
following  report  of  his  feelings :— "  I  have  felt 
it  a  kind  of  duty  to  maintain  in  my  mind  an 
habitual  hostility  to  the  niggers,  and  to  chuckle 
over  the  failures  of  the  new  system,  as  if  these 
poor  wretches  concentrated  in  themselves  all 
the  whiggery,  dissent,  cant,  and  abomination 
that  have  been  ranged  on  their  side."  Lest 
this  should  pass  for  a  pleasant  extravagance, 
the  editors  enjoin  the  reader  not  to  "confound 
the  author's  view  of  the  negro  cause  and  of 
the  abttrad  negro  with  his  feelings  towards 
any  he  ^ould  exactly  meet;"  and  Professor 
Tholuck  is  summoned  from  Germany  to  ex- 
plain how  the  "  originators  of  error"  may  law- 
fully be  the  objects  of  a  good  man's  hate,  and 
how  it  may  innocently  overflow  upon  all  their 
clients,  kindred,  and  connexions.  Mr.  Froude's 
feelings  towards  the  "  abstract  negro"  would 
have  satisfied  the  learned  professor  in  his 
most  indignant  mood.  "  I  am  ashamed,"  he 
says, "  I  cannot  get  over  my  prejudices  against 
the  niggers." — ^*  Every  one  I  meet  seems  to 
me  like  an  incarnation  of  the  whole  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  and  Fowell  Buxton  at  their 
head." — ^"The  thing  that  strikes  me  as  most 
remarkable  in  the  cat  of  these  niggers  is 
excessive  immodesty,  a  forward,  stupid  fami- 
liarity intended  for  civility,  which  prejudices 
me  against  them  worse  even  than  Buxton's 
cant  £d.  It  is  getting  to  be  the  fashion  with 
every  body,  even  the  planters,  to  praise  the 
emancipation  and  Mr.  Stanley."  Mr.  Froude, 
or  rather  his  edit<»rs,  appear  to  have  fallen  into 
the  error  of  supposing  that  his  profession  gave 
him  not  merely  the  right  to  admonish,  but  the 
privilege  to  scold.  Lord  Stanley  and  Mr. 
Buxton  have,  however,  the  consolation  of 
being  railed  at  in  good  company^  Hampden 
is  "  hated"  with  much  zeal,  thought  it  is  admit* 
ted,  with  imperfect  knowledge.  Louis  Philippe, 
and  his  associates  of  the  Three  Days,  receive 
the  following  humane  benediction— ^  I  sin- 
cerely hope  the  march  of  mind  in  France  maj 
yet  prove  a  bloody  one,*'    "  The  election  of  tkr 
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wretched  B.  for »  and  that  base  fellow,  H. 

for » in  spite  of  the  exposure,"  &c.  Again, 

Che  editors  protest  against  our  supposing  that 
this  is  a  playful  exercise  in  the  art  of  exagge- 
ration. ''It  should  be  observed,"  they  say, 
"as  in  other  parts  of  this  rolume,  that  the 
author  used  these  words  on  principle,  not  as 
abuse,  but  as  expressing  n\atters  of  fact,  as  a 
way  of  bringing  before  his  own  mind  things 
as  they  are." 

Milton,  however,  is  the  especial  object  of 
Mr.  Froude's  virtuous  abhorrence.  He  is  ''a 
detestable  author."  Mr.  Froude  rejoices  to 
learn  something  of  the  puritans,  because,  as 
he  says,  "It  gives  me  a  better  right  to  hate 
Milton,  and  accounts  for  many  of  the  things 
which  most  disgusted  me  in  his  (not  in  my 
sense  of  the  word)  poetry.'*— "A  lady  told  me 
yesterday  that  you  wrote  the  article  of  Sacred 
Poetry,  &c.  I  thought  it  did  not  come  up  to 
what  I  thought  your  standard  of  aversion  to 
Milton."  Mr.  Froude  and  his  editors  must  be 
delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm  under  the 
writ  Dt  Herdieo  Comburando  for  their  wilful 
obstinacy  in  rejecting  the  infallible  sentence 
of  the  fathers  and  oecumenical  counsels  of  the 
church  poetical,  on  this  article  of  faith.  There 
is  no  room  for  mercy.  They  did  not  belong 
to  the  audience,  meet  but  few,  to  whom  the  im- 
mortal addressed  himself— to  that  little  com- 
pany to  which  alone  it  is  reserved  to  estimate 
the  powers  of  such  a  mind,  and  reverently  to 
notice  its  defects.  They  were  of  that  multi- 
tude who  have  to  make  their  choice  between 
repeating  the  established  creed  and  holding 
their  peace.  Why  are  free-thinkers  in  litera- 
ture to  be  endured  more  than  in  religion? 
The  guilt  of  liberalism  has  clearly  been  con- 
tracted by  this  rash  judgment;  and  Professor 
Tholuck  being  the  witness,  it  exposes  the  cri- 
minals and  Hie  whole  society  of  Oriel,  nay, 
the  entire  University  itself,  to  the  diffusive 
indignation  of  all  who  cling  to  the  Catholic 
faith  in  poetry. 

There  are  much  better  things  in  Mr.  Fronde's 


book  than  the  preceding  quotations  might  ap 
pear  to  promise.  If  given  as  specimens  at 
bis  power,  they  would  do  gross  mjustioe  to  i 
good  and  able  man,  a  ripe  scholar,  and  a  de> 
vout  Christian.  But  as  illustrations  of  the 
temper  and  opinions  of  those  who  now  sit  is 
Wycliffe's  seat,  they  are  neiiher  unfair  nor 
unimportant.  And  they  may  also  convince  all 
whom  it  concerns,  that  hiUierto,  at  least.  Ox- 
ford  has  not  given  birth  to  a  new  raee  t)i 
giants,  by  whom  the  evangelical  founders  ani 
missionaries  of  the  Church  of  England  will  be 
expelled  from  their  ancient  dominion,  or  ^ 
Protestant  world  excluded  from  the  light  of 
day  and  the  free  breath  of  heaven. 

Whenever  the  time  shall  be  ripe  for  writing 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  last  and  the 
present  age,  a  curious  chapter  may  be  devoted 
to  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Evangelical 
body  in  England  from  the  days  of  Whitleld  to 
our  own.  It  will  convey  many  important  les* 
sons.  It  will  manifest  the  irresistible  power 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  when  pro- 
claimed with  honesty  and  zeal,  even  thoo^ 
its  teachers  be  unskilled  in  those  studies  which 
are  essential  to  a  complete  and  comprehen- 
sive theolc^y.  It  will  show  that  infirmities 
which,  not  without  some  reason,  offend  the 
more  cultivated,  and  disgust  the  more  lasti- 
dious  members  of  the  Catholic  Church  aaoogst 
us,  are  but  as  the  small  dost  in  the  balance, 
when  weighed  against  the  mighty  energy  of 
those  cardinal  truths  in  the  defence  of  which 
Wycliffe  and  Luther,  Knox  and  Calrin,  Sidley 
and  Latimer,  lived  and  laboured,  and  died 
It  may  also  prove  that  recondite  learning,  deep 
piety  and  the  purest  virtue  may  be  all  eosk- 
bined  in  bosoms  which  are  yet  contracted  by 
narrow  and  unsuspected  prejudices.  Hot, 
above  all,  it  may  teach  mutual  charity ;  admo- 
nishing men  to  listen  with  kindness  and  seli^ 
distrust  even  to  each  other's  extravagant 
claims  to  an  exclusive  knowledge  of  the  Dii> 
vine  will,  and  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
Divine  favour. 


D'AUBIGNE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT 

REFORMATION.* 


[EnniBUBOH  Rbvxsw,  1839.] 


Evousa  literature  is  singularly  defective  in 
whatever  relates  to  the  Reformation  in  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  and  to  the  lives  of  the 
great  men  by  whom  it  was  accomplished.  A 
native  of  this  island  who  would  know  any 
thing  to  the  purpose,  of  Reuchlin  or  Hutten,  or 
Luther  or  Melanothon,  of  Zuingle,  Bucer  or 
(Ecolampadius,  of  Calvin  or  Farel,  must  be- 
take himself  to  other  languages  than  his  own. 


•  HUfrjf  of  lAa  Qraat  R^ormaHan  «/  CA«  Stzt«e»a 
Centuryt  i%  Germany,  SwitxerlatU,  ^e.  By  J.  II.  Mbblb 
D'AuBioNB,  President  nf  the  Theological  School  of 
UeneTB.   8to.    Vol.  I.   London,  1838. 


To  fill  this  void  in  our  libraries,  is  an  eolcT 
prise  which  might  stimulate  the  zeal,  ani 
establish  the  reputation  of  the  ripest  stodeat 
of  Ecclesiasticzd  History  amongst  us.  In  no 
other  field  could  he  discover  more  ample  re- 
sources for  narratives  of  dramatic  interest; 
for  the  delineation  of  characters  contrasted  ia 
every  thing  except  their  conunon  design ;  for 
exploring  the  influence  of  philosophy,  arts*  and 
manners,  on  the  fortunes  of  mankind;  wLod  for 
reverently  tracing  the  footsteps  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, moving  among  the  ways  and  vorks 
of  men,  imparting  dignity  to  events  otberwi^ 
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nnimportant,  and  a  deep  significance  to  occur- 
rences in  any  other  view  as  trivial  as  a  border 
raid,  or  the  palaver  of  an  African  village. 

Take,  for  example,  the  life  of  Ulric  de  Hnt- 
ten,  a  noble,  a  warrior,  and  a  rake;  a  theolo- 
gian withal,  and  a  reformer;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  author,  or  one  of  the  authors,  of  a 
satire  to  be  classed  amongst  the  most  effective 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen.    Had  the 
recreative  powers  of  Walter  Scott  been  exer- 
cised on  Hutten's  story,  how  familiar  would 
all  Christendom  have  been  with  the   stem 
Baron  of  Franconia,  and  Ulric,  his  petulant 
boy ;  with  the  fat  Abbot  of  Foulde  driving  the 
fiery  youth  by  penances  and  homilies  to  range 
a  literary  vagabond  on  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
with  the  burgomaster  of  Frankfort,  avenging 
by  a  still  more  formidable  punishment  the 
pasquinade  which  had  insulted  his  civic  dig- 
nit}'.    How  vivid  would  be  the  image  of  Hut- 
ten  at  the  siege  of  Pavia,  soothing  despair 
itself  by  writing  his  own  epitaph ;  giving  com- 
bat to  five  Frenchmen  for  the  glory  of  Maxi- 
milian; and  receiving  from  the  delighted  em- 
peror the  frugal  reward  of  a  poetic  crown. 
Then  would  have  succeeded  the  court  and 
princely  patronage  of  ''the  Pope  of  Mentz," 
and  the  camp  and  the  castle  of  the  Lord  of 
Sickengen,  until  the  chequered  scene  closed 
with  Ulric's  df*ath-bed  employment  of  pro- 
ducing a  satirr  on  his  stupid  physician.    AH 
things  were  welcome  to  Hutten;  arms  and 
/ove,  theology  and  debauchery,  a  disputation 
with  the  Thomists,  a  controversy  with  Eras- 
mus, or  a  war  to  the  knife  with  the  dunces  of 
his  age.    His  claim  to  have  written  the  Epu^ 
toim  Obseurorum  Vtrorufn,  has,  indeed,  been 
disputed,  though  with  little  apparent  reason. 
It  is  at  least  clear  that  he  asserted  his  own 
title,  and  that  no  other  candidate  for  that  equi- 
vocal honour  united  in  himself  the  wit  and 
learning,  the  audacity  and  licentiousness,  which 
successively  adorn  and  disfigure  that  extraor- 
dinary collection.    Neither  is  it  quite  just  to 
exclude  the  satirist  from  the  list  of  those  who 
J.-nt  a  material  aid  to  the  Reformation.    It  is 
not,  certaialy,  by  the  heartiest  or  the  most 
contemptuous  laugh  that  dynasties,  whether 
civil  or  religious,  are  subverted;  but  it  would 
be   unfair  to  deny  altogether  to  Hutten  the 
praise  of  having  contributed  by  his  merciless 
banter  to  the  successes  of  wiser  and  better  men 
than  himselfl    To  set  on  edge  the  teeth  of  the 
Ciceronians  by  the  Latinity  of  the  correspond- 
ents of  the  profound  Ortuinus,  was  but  a  ple&* 
sant  jest;  but  it  was  something  more  to  confer 
an  immorality  of  ridicule  on  the  erudite  doc- 
tors who  seriously  apprehended,  from  the  study 
of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  the  revival  at  once  of 
the  worship  of  Minerva,  and  of  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision.   It  was  in  strict  satirical  justice, 
that  characters  were  assigned  to  these  sages 
in  a  farce  as  broad  as  was  ever  drawn  by 
Aristophanes  or  Moliere ;  and  which  was  des- 
titute neither  of  their  riotous  mirth,  nor  even 
of  some  of  that  deep  wisdom  which  it  was 
their  pleasure  to  exhibit  beneath  that  mask. 

Much  as  Luther,  himself  aaper,  incotumi 
^aviUUejoeum  terUavity  he  received  with  little 
relish  these  sallies  of  his  facetious  ally;  whom 
be  not  only  consured  for  employing  the  lan- 


guage of  reproach  and  insult,  but,  harder  stilk 
described  as  a  buffoon.  It  is,  perhaps,  weli 
for  the  dignity  of  the  stem  reformer  that  the 
taunt  was  unknown  to  the  object  of  it;  for, 
great  as  he  was,  Hutten  would  not  have  spared 
him ;  and  as  the  quiver  of  few  satirists  has 
been  stored  with  keener  or  more  envenomed 
shaAs,  so,  few  illustrious  men  have  exposed 
to  such  an  assailant  a  greater  number  of  vul- 
nerable points.  But  of  these,  or  of  his  other 
private  habits,  little  is  generally  recorded. 
History  having  claimed  Luther  for  her  own, 
biography  has  yielded  to  the  pretensions  or 
her  more  stately  sister;  and  the  domestic  and 
interior  life  of  the  antagonist  of  Leo  and  of 
Charles  yet  remains  to  be  written.  The  mate- 
rials are  abundant,  and  of  the  highest  interest; — 
a  collection  of  letters  scarcely  less  voluminous 
than  those  of  Voltaire;  the  CoUoquia  Mensalia^ 
in  some  parts  of  more  doubtful  authenticity, 
yet,  on  the  whole,  a  genuine  record  of  his  con* 
versation ;  his  theological  writings,  a  mine  of 
egotisms  of  the  richest  ore ;  and  the  works  of 
Melancthon,  Seckendorf,  Cochlceus,  Erasmus, 
and  many  others,  who  flourished  in  an  age 
when,  amongst  learned  'men,  to  write  and  to 
live  were  almost  convertible  terms.  The  vo« 
Inme  whose  title-page  we  have. transcribed,  is, 
in  fact,  an  unfinished  life  of  Luther,  closing 
with  his  appeal  from  the  pope  to  a  general 
council.  We  have  selected  it  as  the  most  ela- 
borate, from  a  long  catalogue  of  works  on  the 
Reformation,  recently  published  on  the*  conti- 
nent, by  the  present  inheritors  of  the  princi 
pies  and  passions  which  first  agitated  Europe 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  By 
far  the  most  amusing  of  the  series  is  the  col- 
lection of  Lutheriana  by  M«  Michelet,  which 
we  are  bound  to  notice  with  especial  gratitude, 
as  affording  a  greater  number  of  valuable 
references  than  all  other  books  of  the  same 
kind  put  together.  It  was  drawn  up  as  a 
relaxation  from  those  severer  studies  on  which 
M.  Michelet's  historical  fame  depends.  But 
the  pastime  of  some  men  is  worth  far  more 
than  the  labours  of  the  rest ;  and  this  compila- 
tion has  every  merit  but  that  of  an  appropriate 
title ;  for  an  auto-biography  it  assuredly  is  not, 
in  any  of  the  senses,  accurate  or  popular,  of 
that  much  abused  word.  Insulated  in  our 
habits  and  pursuits,  not  less  than  in  our  geo- 
graphical position,  it  is  but  tardily  that,  within 
the  entrenchment  of  our  four  seas,  we  sympa- 
thize with  the  intellectual  movements  of  the 
nations  which  dwell  beyond  them.  Many, 
however,  are  the  motives,  of  at  least  equal 
force  in  these  islands  as  in  the  old  and  new 
continents  of  the  Christian  world,  for  divert- 
ing the  eye  from  the  present  to  the  past,  from 
those  who  would  now  reform,  to  those  who 
first  reformed,  the  churches  of  Europe.  Or,  if 
graver  reasons  could  not  be  found,  it  is  beyond 
all  dispute  that  the  professors  of  Wittemburg, 
three  hundred  years  ago,  formed  a  group  ai 
much  more  entertaining  than  those  of  Oxford 
at  present,  as  the  contest  with  Dr.  Eck  ex* 
eeeded  in  interest  the  squabble  with  Dr. 
Hampden. 

The  old  Adam  m  Martin  Luther  (a  favoun'itf 
subject  of  his  discourse^  was  a  very  formida*. 
ble  personage;  lodged  in  a  bodily  frame  of. 
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snrpASsing  vigour,  solicited  by  vehement  appe- 
liies,  and  alive  to  all  the  passions  by  which 
man  is  armed  for  ofifensive  or  defensive  war- 
fare with  his  fellows.  In  accordance' with  a 
general  law,  that  temperament  was  sustained 
by  nerves  which  shrank  neither  from  the 
endurance  nor  the  infliction  of  necessary  pain; 
and  by  a  courage  which  rose  at  the  approach 
of  difficulty,  and  exulted  in  the  presence  of 
danger.  A  rarer  prodigality  of  nature  com- 
bined with  these  endowments  an  inflexible 
reliance  on  the  conclusions  of  his  own  under- 
standing, and  on  the  energy  of  his  own  will. 
He  came  forth  on  the  .theatre  of  life  another 
Samson  Agonistes  **  with  plain  heroic  magni- 
tude of  mind,  and  celestial  vigour  armed;" 
ready  to  wage  an  unequalled  combat  with  the 
haughtiest  of  the  giants  of  Gath ;  or  to  shake 
down,  though  it  were  on  his  own  head,  the 
columns  of  the  proudest  of  her  temples.  Viewed 
in  his  belligerent  aspect,  he  might  have  seemed 
a  being  cut  ofi*  from  the  common  brotherhood 
of  mankind,  and  bearing  from  on  high  a  com* 
mission  to  bring  to  pass  the  remote  ends  of 
Divine  benevolence,  by  means  appalling  to 
human  guilt  and  to  human  weakness.  But 
he  was  reclaimed  into  the  bosom  of  the  great 
family  of  man,  by  bonds  fashioned  in  strength 
and  number  proportioned  to  the  vigour  of  the 
propensities  they  were  intended  to  control. 
There  brooded  over  him  a  constitutional  me- 
lancholy, sometimes  engendering  sadness,  but 
more  oAen  giving  birth  to  dreams  so  wild,  that, 
if  vivified  by  the  imagination  of  Dante,  they 
might  have  passed  into  visions  as  awful  and 
majestic  as  those  of  the  Infamo*  As  these 
mists  rolled  away,  bright  gleams  of  sunshine 
took  their  place,  and  that  robust  mind  yielded 
itself  to  social  enjoyments,  with  the  hearty 
relish,  the  broad  humour,  and  the  glorious 
profusion  of  sense  and  nonsense,  wbich  be- 
token the  relaxations  of  those  who  are  for  the 
moment  abdicating  the  mastery,  Jo  become  the 
companions  of  ordinary  man.  Luther  had 
other  and  yet  more  potent  spells  with  which 
to  exorcise  the  demons  who  haunted  him. 
He  had  ascertained  and  taught  that  the  spirit 
of  darkness  abhors  sweet  sounds  not  less  than 
light  itself;  for  music,  while  it  chases  away 
the  evil  suggestions,  effectually  baffles  the 
wiles  of  the  tempter.  His  lute,  and  hand,  and 
voice,  accompanying  his  own  solemn  melo- 
dies, were  therefore  raised  to  repel  the  more 
vehement  aggressions  of  the  enemy  of  man- 
kind ;  whose  feebler  assaults  he  encountered 
by  studying  the  politics  of  a  rookery,  by  assign- 
ing to  each  beautiful  creation  of  his  flower- 
beds an  appropriate  sylph  or  genius,  by  the 
company  of  his  Catherine  de  Bora,  and  the 
sports  of  their  saucy  John  and  playful  Mag- 
dalene. 

The  name  of  Catherine  has  long  enjoyed  a 
wide  but  doubtful  celebrity.  She  was  a  lady 
of  noble  birth,  and  was  still  young  when  she 
renounced  the  ancient  faith,  her  convent,  and 
her  vows,  to  become  the  wife  of  Martin  Luther. 
From  this  portentous  union  of  a  monk  and 
nun,  the  "  obscure  men"  confidently  predicted 
the  birth  of  Antichrist;  while  the  wits  and 
scholars  greeted  their  nuptials  with  a  thick 
nail-storm  of  epigrams,  hjrmns,  and  dithyram- 


bics,  the  learned  Eccins  himself  cldmiiig  lab 
the  loud  chorus  with  an  elaborate  cpSiala 
mium.  The  bridegroom  met  the  tempest,  with 
the  spirit  of  another  Benedict,  by  a  eoonter* 
blast  of  invective  and  sarcasms,  which,  after- 
wards collected  under  the  head  of  *<the  Lion 
and  the  Ass,"  perpetuated  the  memory  of  this 
redoubtable  controversy.  ''My  enemies,''  be 
exclaimed,  ^  triumphed*  They  shottted,  is  Id/ 
I  was  resolved  to  show  that,  old  and  feeUe  as 
I  am,  I  am  not  going  to  sound  a  reireaL  I 
trust  I  shall  do  still  more  to  spoil  tbeir  meni- 
ment." 

This  indiscreet,  if  not  criminal  marriage, 
scarcely  admitted  a  mors  serious  defenoei 
Yet  Luther  was  not  a  man  to  do  any  fting 
which  he  was  not  prepared  to  justify.  He  bad 
inculcated  on  others  the  advantages  of  the 
conjugal  state,  and  was  bound  to  enforce  hts 
precepts  by  his  example.  The  war  of  the 
peasants  had  brought  reproach  on  the  princi' 
pies  of  the  Reformation ;  and  it  was  incvmbeat 
on  him  to  sustain  the  minds  oi  his  foUowen^ 
and  to  bear  his  testimony  to  evangelical  trath 
by  deeds  as  well  as  words*  Therefore,  it  was 
fit  that  he  should  marry  a  nun.  Soch  is  the 
logic  of  inclination,  and  such  the  presumption 
of  uninterrupted  success.  **  Dr.  Ortumas"  hin* 
self  never  lent  his  venerable  sanction  to  a 
stranger  sophistry,  than  that  which  could  ihas 
discover  in  one  great  scandal  an  apoiogj  ioi 
another  far  more  justly  ofiensive. 

Catherine  was  a  very  pretty  women,  if  Hoi* 
bein's  portrait  may  be  believed ;  alchougk  even 
her  personal  charms  have  been  ra£]y  vtt 
pugned  by  her  husband's  enemies,  in  gnve 
disquisitions  devoted  to  that  momentoos  qnes* 
tion.  Better  still,  she  was  a  faithful  and  ailee* 
tionate  wife.  But  there  is  a  no  leas  funoos 
Catherine  to  whom  she  bore  a  strong  family 
resemblance.  She  brought  from  hter  nnanerf 
an  anxious  mind,  a  shrewish  temper,  and  gieai 
volubility  of  speech.  Luther's  arts  were  not 
those  of  Petruchio.  With  him  reverence  for 
woman  was  at  once  a  natural  instinct  and  a 
point  of  doctrine.  He  observed,  that  when  the 
first  woman  was  brought  to  the  first  man  to 
receive  her  name,  he  called  her  not  wile,  bai 
mother — ^Eve,  the  mother  of  all  living''-- a 
word,  he  says,  "  more  eloquent  than  ever  fell 
from  the  lips  of  Demosthenes.^  So,  like  a 
wise  and  kind-hearted  man,  when  his  Cathe- 
rine prattled,  he  smiled;  when  she  frowned* 
he  playfully  stole  away  her  anger,  aiid  chided 
her  anxieties  with  the  gentlest  soothing.  A 
happier  or  a  more  peaceful  home  was  not  to 
be  found  in  the  land  of  domestic  tenderness. 
Yet,  the  confessioii  must  be  made,  that,  from 
the  first  to  the  last,  this  love-tale  is  nothing  less 
than  a  case  of  kna  nugetiem  against  the  sove- 
reignty of  romance.  Luther  and  his  bride  did 
not  meet  on  either  side  with  the  raptures  of  a 
first  afiection.  He  had  long  before  sighed  fer 
the  fair  Ave  Shonfelden,  and  she  had  not  con- 
cealed her  attachment  for  a  eertain  Jerone 
Baungartner.  Ave  had  bestowed  heis^  in 
marriage  on  a  physician  of  Prussia ;  awl  b^ 
fore  Luther's  irrevocable  vows  were  pieoged, 
Jerome  received  from  his  great  rival  an  isti* 
mation  that  he  still  possessed  the  heart,  wo^ 
with  common  activity,  might  even  vet  secure 
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the  hand  of  Catherine.  Bat  honest  Jerome  was 
not  a  man  to  be  hurried.  He  silently  resided 
his  pretensions  to  his  illustrious  competitor, 
who,  even  in  the  moment  of  success,  had  the 
discernment  to  perceive,  and  the  frankness  to 
avow,  that  his  love  was  not  of  a  flaming  or 
ungovernable  nature. 

**  Nothing  on  this  earth,*'  said  the  good  Dame 
Ursula  Schweickard,  with  whom  Luther  board- 
ed when  at  school  at  Eisenach,  ''is  of  such 
inestimable  value  as  a  tiroman's  love."  This 
maxim,  recommended  more,  perhaps,  by  truth 
than  originality,  dwelt  long  on  the  mind  and 
on  the  tongue  of  the  reformer.  To  have  dis- 
missed this  or  any  other  text  without  a  com- 
mentary would  have  been  abhorrent  from  his 
temper;  and  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Catherine 
be  thus  insists  on  a  kindred  doctrine,  the  con- 
verse of  the  first.  "The  greatest  favour  of 
Crod  is  to  have  a  good  and  pious  husband,  to 
whom  you  can  intrust  your  all,  your  person, 
and  even  your  life;  wl>  «e  children  and  yours 
are  the  same.  Cathenu..,  you  have  a  pious 
husband  who  loves  you.  You  are  an  empress ; 
thank  God  for  it"  His  conjugal  meditations 
were  often  in  a  gayer  mood ;  as,  for  example,— 
"  If  I  were  going  to  make  love  again,  I  would 
carve  an  obedient  woman  out  of  marble,  in 
iespair  of  finding  one  in  any  other  way " — 
'  During  the  first  year  of  our  marriage^  she 
would  sit  by  my  side  while  I  was  at  my  books, 
and,  not  having  any  thing  else  to  say,  would 
aisk  me  whether  in  Prussia  the  margrave  and 
the  house  steward  were  not  always  brothers^*- 
Did  you  say  your  Pater,  Catherine,  before  you 
t)egan  that  sermon  1  If  you  had,  I  think  you 
would  have  been  forbidden  to  preach."  He 
addresses  her  sometimes  as  my  Lord  Cathe« 
rine,  or  Catherine  the  queen,  the  empress,  the 
ioctoress ;  or  as  Catherine  the  rich  and  noble 
Lady  of  Zeilsdorf,  where  they  had  a  cottage 
iud  a  few  roods  of  ground.  But  as  age  ad- 
vanced, these  playful  sallies  were  abandoned 
for  the  following  graver  and  more  affectionate 
style.  **  To  the  gracious  Lady  Catherine  Luther, 
rny  dear  wife,  who  vexes  herself  overmuch, 
rrace  and  peace  in  the  Lord!  Dear  Cathe- 
ine,  you  should  read  St  John,  and  what  is 
said  in  the  catechism  of  the  confidence  to  be 
reposed  in  God.  Indeed,  you  torment  yourself 
is  though  he  were  not  Almighty,  and  could 
lot  produce  new  Doctors  Martin  by  the  score, 
f  the  old  doctor  should  drown  hioueif  in  the 
Baal."-—''  There  is  one  who  watohes  over  me 
nore  effectually  thau  thou  canst,  or  than  all 
he  angels.  He  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
F'ather  Almighty.    Therefore  be  calm." 

There  were  six  children  of  this  marriage; 
ind  it  is  at  once  touching  and  amusing  to  see 
9rith  what  adroitness  Luther  contrived  to  gra- 
ify  at  once  his  tenderness  as  a  father,  and  his 
aste  as  a  theologian.  When  the  brightening 
•ye  of  one  of  the  urchins  round  his  table  con- 
'essed  the  allurements  of  a  downy  peach,  it 
9vas  "  the  image  of  a  soul  rejoicing  in  hope." 
3ver  an  infant  pressed  to  his  mother's  bosom, 
hus  moralized  the  severe  but  affectionate 
■cformer:  "That  babe  and  every  thing  else 
which  belongs  to  us  is  hated  by  the  pope,  by 
[>uke  George,  bv  their  adherents,  and  by  all 


I  the  devils.  Yet,  dear  little  fellow,  he  troubles 
himself  not  a  whit  for  all  these  powerful  en^ 
mies,  he  gayly  sucks  the  breast,  looks  round 
him  with  a  loud  laugh,  and  lets  them  storm  as 
they  like."  There  were  darker  seasons,  when 
even  theology  and  polemics  gave  Way  to  the 
more  poweriul  voice  of  nature ;  nor,  indeed 
has  the  deepest  wisdom  any  thing  to  add  to  hit 
lamentation  over  the  bier  of  his  dhatughter  Mag- 
dalene. "  Such  is  the  power  of  natural  affec- 
tion, that  I  cannot  endure  this  without  tears 
and  groans,  or  rather  an  utter  deadness  of 
heart  At  the  bottom  of  my  soul  are  engraved 
her  looks,  her  words,  her  gestures,  as  I  gazed 
at  her  iu  lifetime  and  on  her  death-bed.  My 
dutiful,  my  gentle  daughter!  Even  the  death 
of  Christ  (and  what  are  all  deaths  compared 
to  hisl)  cannot  tear  me  from  this  thought  as 
it  should.  She  was  playful,  lovely,  and  full 
of  love  I" 

Whatever  others  may  think  of  these  nursery 
tales,  we  have  certain  reasons  of  our  own  fof 
suspecting  that  there  is  not,  on  either  side  of 
the  Tweed,  Kpapti,  who  will  not  read  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  sent  by  Luther  to  his  eldest  boy 
during  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  with  more  inte- 
rest than  any  of  all  the  five  "Confessions" 
presented  to  the  emperor  on  that  memorable 
occasion. 

"Grace  and  peace  be  with  thee,  my  dear 
little  boy !  I  rejoibe  to  find  that  you  are  atten- 
tive to  your  lessons  imd  your  prayers.  Perse- 
vere, my  child,  and  when  I  come  home  I  wilt 
bring  3rou  some  pretty  fairing.  I  know  of  a 
beautiful  garden,  full  of  children  in  golden 
dresses,  who  run  about  under  the  trees,  eating 
apples,  pears,  cherries,  nuts,  and  plums.  They 
jump  and  sing  and  are  full  of  glee,  and  they 
have  pretty  little  horses  with  golden  bridles 
and  silver  saddles,  As  I  went  by  this  ^rden 
I  asked  the  owner  of  it  who  those  children 
were,  and  he  told  me  that  they  were  the  good 
children,  who  loved  to  say  their  prayers,  and 
to  learn  their  lessonSi  and  who  fear  God.  Then 
I  said  to  him.  Dear  sir,  I  have  a  boy,  little  John 
Luther ;  may  not  he  too  come  to  this  garden, 
to  eat  these  beautiful  apples  and  pears,  to  ride 
these  pretty  little  horses,  and  to  play  with  the 
other  children  1  And  the  mau  said,  If  he  is 
very  good,  if  he  says  his  prayers,  and  learns 
his  lessons  cheerfully  he  may  come,  and  he 
may  bring  with  him  little  Philip  and  little 
James.  Here  they  will  find  fifes  and  drums 
and  other  nice  instruments  to  play  upon,  and 
they  shall  dance  and  shoot  with  little  eross- 
bows.  Then  the  man  showed  me  in  the  midst 
of  the  garden  a  beautiful  meadow  to  dance  in. 
But  all  this  happened  in  the  morning  before 
the  children  had  dined ;  so  I  could  not  stay  till 
the  beginning  of  the  dance,  but  I  said  to  the 
man,  I  will  go  and  write  to  my  dear  little  John, 
and  teach  him  to  be  good,  to  say  his  prayers, 
and  learn  his  lessons,  that  he  may  come  to 
this  garden.  But  he  has  an  Aunt  Magdalene, 
whom  he  loves  very  much<— may  he  bring  hef 
with  him?  The  man  said,  Yes,  tell  him  that 
they  may  come  together.  Be  good,  therefore, 
dear  child,  and  tell  Philip  and  James  the  same» 
that  you  may  all  come  and  play  in  this  beau« 
tiful  garden.  I  commit  you  to  the  care  of  God 
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Gi7e  ID/  love  to  your  Annt  Magdalene,  and 
kiss  her  for  me.  From  your  papa  who  loves 
you,— Martin  Luther.** 

If  it  is  not  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  quo- 
tation of  this  fatherly  epistle  to  say,  that  it  is 
the  talk  of  Martin  Luther,  a  weightier  defence 
may  be  drawn  from  the  remark  that  it  illus- 
trates one  of  his  most  serious  opinions.  The 
views  commonly  received  amongst  Christians, 
of  the  nature  of  the  happiness  reserved  in 
another  state  of  being,  for  the  obedient  and 
faithful  in  this  life,  he  regarded,  if  not  as  erro- 
neous, yet  as  resting  on  no  sufficient  founda- 
tion, and  as  ill  adapted  to  ''allure  to  brighter 
worlds."  He  thought  that  the  enjoyments  of 
heaven  had  been  refined  away  to  such  a  point 
of  evanescent  spirituality  as  to  deprive  them 
01  their  necessaiy  attraction ;  and  the  allegory 
invented  for  the  delight  of  little  John,  was  but 
the  adaptation  to  the  thoughts  of  a  child  of  a 
doctrine  which  he  was  accustomed  to  incul- 
cate on  others,  under  imagery  more  elevated 
than  that  of  drums,  crossbows  and  golden 
bridles. 

There  is  but  one  step  from  the  nursery  to 
the  servant's  hall;  and  they  who  have  borne 
with  the  parental  counsels  to  little  John,  may 
endure  the  following  letter  respecting  an  aged 
namesake  of  his,  who  was  about  to  quit  Lu- 
ther's family: 

**  We  must  dismiss  old  John  with  honour. 
We  know  that  he  has  aljpays  served  us  faith- 
fully and  zealously,  and  as  became  a  Christian 
servant  What  have  we  not  given  to  vaga^ 
bonds  and  thankless  students  who  have  made 
a  bad  use  of  our  money  1  8o  we  will  not  be 
niggardly  to  so  worthy  a  servant,  on  whom  our 
money  will  be  bestowed  in  a  manner  pleasing 
to  God.  You  need  not  renund  me  that  we  are 
not  rich.  I  would  gladly  give  him  ten  florins, 
if  I  had  them,  but  do  not  let  it  be  less  than  five. 
He  is  not  able  to  do  much  for  himself.  Pray 
help  him  in  any  other  way  you  can.  Think 
how  this  money  can  be  raised.  There  is  a 
silver  cup  that  might  be  pawned.  Sure  I  am 
that  God  will  not  desert  us.    Adieu." 

Luther's  pleasures  were  as  simple  as  his 
domestic  anections  were  pure.  He  wrote 
metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms,  well  described 
by  Mr.  Hallam,  as  holding  a  middle  place  be- 
tween the  doggerel  of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins, 
and  Uie  meretricious  ornaments  of  the  later 
versifiers  of  the  Songs  of  David.  He  wedded 
to  them  music  of  his  own,  to  which  the  most 
obtuse  ear  cannot  listen  without  emotion.  The 
greatest  of  the  sons  of  Germany  was,  in  this 
respect,  a  true  child  of  that  vocal  land ;  for 
such  was  his  enthusiasm  for  the  art  that  he 
assigned  to  it  a  place  second  only  to  that  of 
theology  itself.  He  was  also  an  ardent  lover 
of  painting,  and  yielded  to  Albert  Durer  the 
homage  which  he  denied  to  Cajetan  and  Eras- 
mus. His  are  amongst  the  earliest  works  em- 
bellished by  the  aid  of  the  engraver.  With  the 
birds  of  his  native  country  he  had  established 
a  strict  intimacy,  watching,  smih'ng,  and  thus 
moralizing  over  their  habits.  ''That  little 
fellow,"  he  said  of  a  bird  going  to  roost, "  has 
chosen  his  shelter,  and  is  quieUy  rocking  him- 
self to  sleep  without  a  care  for  to-morron^s 
•odging,  calmly  holding  by  his  little  twig,  and 


leaving  God  to  think  for  him.''  The  fotlowmg 
parable,  in  a  letter  to  SpalatiOy  is  in  a  more 
ambitions  strain. 

"  You  are  going  to  Augsburg  without  havicg 
taken  the  auspices,  and  ignorant  when  yon  viJi 
be  allowed  to  begin.    I,  on  the  other  hand,  am 
in  the  midst  of  the  Comitia,  in  the  presesce  of 
illustrious  sovereigns,  kings,  dukes,  grandees, 
and  nobles,  who  are  solemnly  debating  a&in 
of  state,  and  making  the  air  ring  with  &eir 
deliberations  and  decrees.  Instead  of  imprison- 
ing themselves  in  those  royal  eaverus  which 
you  call  palaces  they  hold  their  assemblies  in 
the  sunshine,  with  the   arch  of  heavem  for 
their  tent,  substituting  for  costly  tapestries  the 
foliage  of  trees,  where  they  enjoy  their  libertr. 
Instead  of  confining  themselves  in  parks  acd 
pleasure-grounds,  they  range  over  the  earth  te 
Its  utmost  limits.    They  detest  the  stupid  lui- 
nrics  of  silk  and  embroidery,  hot  all  dress  in 
the  same  colour,  and  put  on  rery  much  the 
same  looks.    To  say  tlie  truth,  they  all  wear 
black,  and  all  sing  one  tune.     It  is  a  sosf 
formed  of  a  single  note,  with  no  Tariation  hm 
what  is  produced  by  the  pleasing  contrast  cf 
young  and  old  voices.    I  have  seen  and  heard 
nothing  of  their  emperor.    They  have  a  su- 
preme contempt  for  the  quadruped  emplojed 
by  our  gentry,  having  a  much  better  method 
for  setting  the  heaviest  artillery  at  defiance. 
As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  understand  their 
resolutions  by  the  aid  of  an  interpreter,  tber 
have  unanimously  determined   to  wage  wair 
through  the  whole  year  against  the  wheal,  can 
and  barley,  and  the  best  com  and  froits  of 
every  kind.      There  is  reason  to  fear,  that 
victory  will  attend  them  every  where,  for  iher 
are  a  skilful  and  crafty  race  of  warriors,  equally 
expert  in  collecting  booty  by  violence  and  br 
surprise.    It  has  afforded  me  great  pleasure  io 
attend  their  assemblies  as  an  idle  looker  en. 
The  hope  I  cherish  of  the  triumphs  of  their 
valour  over  wheat  and  barley,  and  every  other 
enemy,  renders  me  the  sincere  and  faitbicl 
friend  oi  these  patres  patrUtf  these  saviours  of 
the  commonwealth.    If  I  could  serve  them  bj 
a  wish,  I  would  implore  their  deliverance  from 
their  present  ugly  name  of  crows.     This  is 
nonsense,  but  there  is  some  serionsnesss  in  it. 
It  is  a  jest  which  helps  me  to  drive  away  paiafo] 
thoughts." 

The  love  of  fables,  which  Luther  thus  in- 
dulged at  one  of  the  most  eventful  eras  of  his 
life,  was  amongst  his  favourite  araurexse^ts. 
^sop  lay  on  the  same  table  with  the  book  ti 
Psalms,  and  the  two  translations  proceeded 
alternately.  Except  the  Bible,  be  declared 
that  he  knew  no  better  book ;  and  pronounced 
it  not  to  be  the  work  of  any  single  author,  bu: 
the  fruit  of  the  labours  of  the  greatest  minds 
in  all  ages.  It  supplied  him  widi  endless  jesti 
and  allusions;  as  forexample^ — ^^The  doi;  ia 
charge  of  the  butcher's  tray,  unable  to  defei^ 
it  from  the  avidity  of  other  curs,  said, — ^WeQ, 
then,  I  may  as  weU  have  my  share  of  the  meal, 
and  fell-to  accordingly;  which  is  preciselj 
what  the  emperor  is  doing  with  the  property  of 
the  church." 

Few  really  great  men,  indeed,  have  baxarded 
a  larger  number  of  jokes  in  the  midst  of  a  cif^ 
cle  of  note-taking  associates.    They  have  kft 
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n  reeord  the  following  amidst  many  other 
te/Tioro^t'/io  .*— **  €K>d  maule  the  priest.  The 
evil  set  aboot  an  imitation,  bat  he  made  the 
3ns ure  too  lai^,  and  produced  a  monk.**  A 
up  composed  of  five  hoops  or  rings  of  glass 
f  different  colours  circulated  at  his  table. 
Slsleben,  an  Antinomian,  was  of  the  party, 
^uther  pledged  him  in  the  following  words  :•— 
AVithin  the  second  of  these  rings  lie  the  ten 
^ommaudments ;  within  the  next  ring  the  creed ; 
hen  comes  the  paternoster ;  the  catechism  lies 
it  the  bottom."  So  saying,  he  drank  it  off. 
iVhen  Eisleben's  tarn  came,  he  emptied  the 
mp  only  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  second 
ingr.  *<  Ah !"  said  Luther,  '*  I  knew  that  he 
iroald  stick  at  the  commandments,  and  there- 
ore  would  not  reach  the  creed,  the  Lord's 
irayer,  or  the  catechism." 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  Luther's 
>leasan tries  are  less  remarkable  for  wit  or 
lelicacy  than  for  the  union  of  strong  sense 
ind  honest  merriment  They  were  the  care- 
ess,  though  not  inconsiderate  sport  of  a  free- 
rpoken  man,  in  a  circle  where  religion  and 
nodcsty,  protected  by  an  inbred  reverence,  did 
lot  seek  the  doubtful  defence  of  conventional 
>ut  works.  But  pensive  thoughts  were  the  more 
labitual  food  of  his  overburdened  mind« 
>feither  social  enjoyments,  nor  the  tenderness 
>f  domestic  life,  could  ever  long  repel  the 
nelancholy  which  brooded  over  him.  It  breaks 
>ut  in  every  part  of  his  correspondence,  and 
inges  all  his  recorded  conversation.  *<  Be- 
cause,** he  says,  <*  my  manner  in  sometimes 
^ay  and  joyous,  manv  think  that  I  am  always 
reading  on  roses.  Crod  knows  what  is  in  my 
leart.  There  is  nothing  in  this  life  which 
fives  me  pleasure :  I  am  tired  of  it  May  the 
Lord  come  quickly  and  take  me  hence.  Let 
lim  come  to  his  final  judgment — I  wait  the 
)lo  w.  Let  him  hurl  his  thunde^s^  that  I  may 
ye  at  rest  Forty  ;^ears  more  life!  I  would 
lot  purchase  Paradise  at  such  a  price."  Yet, 
iHth  this  lassitude  of  the  world,  his  contempla- 
aons  of  death  were  solemn,  even  to  sadness. 
'  How  gloriously,"  said  his  friend.  Dr.  Jonas, 
*  does  8t  Paul  speak  of  his  own  death.  I  can- 
not enter  into  this.**  **  It  appears  to  me,"  re- 
plied Luther,  ''that  when  meditating  on  that 
subject,  even  St  Paul  himself  could  not  have 
felt  all  the  energy  which  possessed  him  when 
tie  wrote.  I  preach,  write,  and  talk  about 
lying,  with  a  greater  firmness  than  I  really 
possess,  or  than  others  ascribe  to  me."  In 
sommon  with  all  men  of  this  temperament,  he 
was  profuse  in  extolling  the  opposite  disposi- 
:ion.  **The  birds,"  he  says,  "must  flyover 
>nr  heads,  but  why  allow  them  to  roost  in  our 
aairl"  **  Oayety  and  a  light  heart,  in  all  vir- 
:ae  anl  decorum, are  the  best  medicine  for  the 
^'ouug,  or  rather  for  all.  I  who  have  passed 
ny  life  in  dejection  and  gloomy  thoughts,  nor 
catch  at  enjoyment,  come  from  what  quarter 
it  may,  and  even  seek  for  it  Criminal  plea- 
sure, indeed,  comes  from  Satan,  but  that  which 
we  find  in  the  socie^r  of  good  and  pious  men 
is  approved  by  God.  Ride,  hunt  with  your 
friends,  amnse  yourself  in  their  company. 
Solitude  and  melancholy  are  poison.  They 
are  deadly  to  all,  but,  above  all,  to  the  young. 

The  sombre  character  of  Luther's  mind  can- 


not be  correctly  understood  by  those  who  art 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  legendary  traditions  of 
his  native  land.    This  remark  is  made  and 
illustrated  by  M.  Henry  Heine,  with  that  curioui 
knowledge  of  such  lore  as  none  but  a  denizen 
of  Germany  could  acquire.    In  the  mines  df 
Mansfield,  at  Eisenach  and  Erfnrth,  the  visible 
and  invisible  worlds  were  almost  equally  pop* 
ulcus ;  and  the  training  of  youth  was  not  merely 
a  discipline  for  the  future  ofiices  of  life,  but  an 
initiation  into  mysteries  as  impressive,  though 
not  quite  so  sublime,  as  those  of  Eleusis.  The 
unearthly  inhabitants  of  every  land  are  near 
akin  to  the  human  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The 
killkropff  of  Saxony  differed  from  a  fairy  or  a 
hamadryad  as  a  Saxon  differs  from  a  French- 
man or  a  Greek;  the  thin  essences  by  which 
these  spiritual  bodies  are  sustained  being  dis- 
tilled according  to  their  various  national  tastes, 
from  the  dews  of  Hymettus,  the  light  wines  of 
Provence,  and  the  strong  beer  of  Germany.  At 
the    fireside  around  which   Luther's  family 
drew,  in  his  childhood,  there  gathered  a  race 
of  imps  who  may  be  considered  as  the  presid- 
ing genii  of  the  turnspit  and  the  stable ;  witches 
expert  in  the  right  use  of  the  broomstick,  but 
incapable  of  perverting  it  into  a  locomotive 
engine;    homely  in  ga'it,  coarse   in  feature, 
sordid  in  their  habits,  with  canine  appetites^ 
and  superhuman  powers,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  eaten  up  with  misanthropy.  When,  in  his 
twentieth  year,  Luther  for  the  first  time  opened 
the  Bible,  and  read  there  of  spiritual  agents, 
the  inveterate  enemies  of  our  race,  these  ^>edrm 
were  projected  on  a  mind  over  which  such 
legends  had  already  exercised  an  indestructible 
inflaence.  Satan  and  his  angels  crowded  upon 
his  imagination,  neither  as  shapeless  presences 
casting  their  gloomy  shadows  on  the  soul,  nor 
as  mysterious  impersonations  of  her  foul  and 
cruel  desires,  nor  as  warriors  engaged  with 
the  powers  of  light  and  love,  and  holiness,  in 
the  silent  motionless  war  of  antagonist  ener- 
gies.   Luther's  devils  were  a  set  of  athletic, 
cross-grained,  ill-conditioned  wretches,  with 
vile  shapes  and  fiendish  faces ;  who,  like  the 
monsters  of  dame  Ursula's  kitchen,  gave  buffet 
for  buffet,  hate  for  hate,  and  joke  for  joke.  His 
Satan  was  not  only  something  less  than  arch- 
angel ruined,  but  was  quite  below  the  society 
of  that  Prince  of  Darkness,  whom  mad  Tom 
in  Lear  declares  to  be  a  gentleman.    Possess* 
ing  a  sensitive  rather  than  a  creative  imagina* 
tion,  Luther  transferred    the  visionary  lore, 
drawn  from    these   humble  sources,  to   the 
machinery  of  the  great  epic  of  revelation,  with 
but  little  change  or  embellishment ;  and  thus 
contrived  to  reduce  to  the  level  of  very  vulgar 
prose  some  of  the  noblest  conceptions  of  in* 
spired  poetry. 

At  the  castle  of  Wartburg,  his  Patmos,  wheie 
he  dwelt  the  willing  prisoner  of  his  friendly 
sovereign,  the  reformer  chanced  to  have  a 
plate  of  nuts  at  his  supper-table.  How  many 
of  them  he  swallowed,  there  is,  unfortunately, 
no  Boswell  to  tell ;  yet,  perhaps,  not  a  few— 
for,  as  he  slept,  the  nuts,  animated  as  it  would 
seem  by  the  demon  of  the  pantry,  executed  a 
sort  of  waltz,  knocking  against  each  other,  and 
against  the  slumberer's  bedstead;  when,  lo! 
the  staircase  became  possessed  bv  a  hundred 
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barrels  rolling  Up  and  down,  under  the  guid- 
ance, probably,  of  the  imp  of  the  spigot  Yet 
all  approach  to  Luther's  room  was  barred  by- 
chains  and  by  an  iron  door— ^vain  intrendi- 
ments  against  Satan  I  He  arose,  solemnly 
defied  the  fiend,  repeated  the  eighth  Psalm, 
and  resigned  himself  to  sleep.  Another  visit 
from  the  same  fearfol  adversary  at  Nurem- 
bnrg  led  to  the  opposite  result.  The  reformer 
flew  from  his  bed  to  seek  refUge  in  society. 
Once  upon  a  time,  Carlostadt,  the  tacrament- 
arian,  iMsing  in  the  pulpit,  saw  a  tall  man  enter 
the  church,  and  take  his  seat  by  one  of  the 
burgesses  of  the  town.  The  intruder  then 
retired,  betook  himself  to  the  preacher's  house, 
aad  exhibited  frightful  symptoms  of  a  disposi- 
tion to  break  all  the  bones  of  his  child.  Think- 
ing better  of  it,  however,  he  left  with  the  boy  a 
message  for  Carlostadt,  that  he  might  be  looked 
for  again  in  three  days.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that,  on  the  third  day,  there  was  an  end  of  the 
poor  preacher,  and  of  his  attacks  on  Luther 
and  eonsubstantiation.  In  the  cloisters  at 
Wittemburg,  Luther  himself  heard  that  pecn* 
liar  noise  which  attests  the  devil's  presence. 
It  came  from  behind  a  stove,  resembling,  for 
all  the  world,  the  sound  of  throwing  a  fagot  on 
the  fire.  This  sound,  however,  is  not  invaria^ 
ble.  An  old  priest,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer, 
heard  Satan  behind  him,  grunting  like  a  whole 
herd  of  swine.  "  Ah !  ha !  master  devU,"  said 
the  priest,  ''vou  have  your  deserts.  There 
was  a  time  when  you  were  a  beautiful  angel, 
and  there  you  are  turned  into  a  rascally  hog." 
The  priest's  devotions  proceeded  without  far- 
ther disturbance;  ''for,"  observed  Luther, 
"  there  is  nothing  the  devil  can  b<sar  so  little  as 
contempt"  He  once  saw  and  even  touched  a 
killkropff  or  supposititious  child.  This  was 
at  Dessau.  The  deviling,— for  it  had  no  other 
parent  than  Satan  himself, — ^was  about  twelve 
years  old,  and  looked  exactly  like  any  other 
boy.  But  the  unlucky  brat  could  do  nothing 
but  eat  He  consumed  as  much  food  as  four 
ploughmen.  When  things  went  ill  in  the 
nouse,  his  laugh  was  to  be  heard  all  over  it 
If  matters  went  smoothly,  there  was  no  peace 
for  his  screaming.  Luther  sportively  asserts 
that  he  recommended  the  elector  to  have  Uiis 
scapegrace  thrown  into  the  Moldau,  as  it  was 
a  mere  lump  of  flesh  without  a  soul.  His 
visions  sometimes  assumed  a  deeper  signifi- 
cance, if  not  a  loftier  aspect  In  the  year  1496, 
a  frightful  monster  was  discovered  in  the  Tiber. 
It  had  the  head  of  an  ass,  an  emblem  of  the 
pope;  for  the  church  being  a  spiritual  body 
incapable  of  a  head,  the  pope,  who  had  audi^ 
ciously  assumed  that  character,  was  fitly  repre- 
eenied  under  this  asinine  figure.  The  right 
hand  resembled  an  elephant's  foot,  typifying 
the  papal  tyranny  over  the  weak  and  timid. 
The  right  foot  was  like  an  ox's  hoof  shadow- 
ing forth  the  spiritual  oppression  exercised  by 
doctors,  confessors,  nuns,  monks,  and  sdiolas- 
tic  theologians ;  while  the  leA  foot  anned  with 
grifito's  claws,  could  mean  nothing  else  than 
&ie  various  ministers  of  the  pope's  civil  autho- 
rity. How  far  Luther  believed  in  the  exist* 
ence  of  the  monster,  whose  mjrsterious  signifi^ 
cations  he  thus  interprets,  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  decide.    Yet  it  is  difficult  to  read  bis  expo* 


sition,  and  to  suppose  it  a  mers  pleasantry 
So  constantly  was  he  haanted  with  this  mid 
night  crew  of  devils»  as  to  have  zaised  a  s^ 
rions  doubt  of  his  sanit7»  wfaicii  even  Mr.  H&> 
lam  does  not  entirely  dtseoantenance.  Yet  the 
hypothesis  is  surely  gratuitous.  Intense  staiy 
derangmg  the  digestive  organs  of  a  maa^ 
whose  bodily  constitution  required  vigorcoj 
exercise,  and  whose  mind  had  been  eariy  stond 
with  such  dreans  as  we  have  mentioned,  sofi> 
ciently  explains  the  restless  importoiutyof  the 
goblins  amongst  whom  he  lived.  It  is  easier 
Ibr  a  man  to  be  in  advance  of  his  age  on  uj 
other  subject  than  this.  It  maj  be  doubled 
whether  the  nerves  of  Seneca  or  Pliny  would 
have  been  equal  to  a  solitary  evening  waft  bf 
the  Lake  Avemus.  What  wonder^  then,  if 
Martin  Luther  was  convinced  that  snici^ 
f^l  not  by  their  own  hands,  bnt  by  those  of 
diabolical  emissaries«  who  really  adjust  tbe 
cord  or  point  the  knile — diat  particular  spots, 
as,  for  examine,  the  pool  near  the  sununit  of 
the  Mons  Pilatus,  were  desecrated  to  Saiaa— 
that  the  waiHngs  of  his  victims  are  to  he  heard 
in  the  bowlings  of  the  night  wind — or  that  tbe 
throwing  a  stone  into  a  pond  in  his  own  neigb- 
bourhobd,  immediately  provoked  such  strof- 
gles  of  the  evil  spirit  imprisoned  below  t^ 
water,  as  shook  the  neighbouring  country  like 
an  earthquake! 

The  mental  |>A(m/a9fnc^ortls  of  so  iUustri£*Bs 
a  man  are  an  exhibition  to  which  no  one  wbo 
reveres  his  name  would  needlessly  direct  ta 
unfriendly,  or  an  idle  gaze.    Bnt  the  infimi- 
ties  of  our  nature  often  afieid  tbe  best  me»> 
sure  of  its  strength.    To  estimate  die  strengtk 
by  which  temptation  is  overcome^  you  mast 
ascertain  the  foree  of  the  prc^pensities  to  whick 
it  is  addressed*    Amongst  the  elements  of  Lu- 
ther's character  was  an  awe  rerging  towards 
idolatry,  fisr  all  things,  whether  in  the  worts 
of  God  or  in  the  institutions  of  naan,  which 
cau  be  regarded  as  depositories  c^  tlie  Dirice 
power,  or  as  delegates  of  the  IMvine  authohij. 
From  pantheism,  the  disease  of  imaginations 
at  once  devout  and  unhallowed,  he  was  pre- 
served In  youth  by  his  respect  for  the  dodrine* 
of  the  church ;  and,  in  lat^  Ufe^  by  his  abso- 
lute surrender  of  his  own  judgment  to  the  leit 
of  the  sacred  canon.    But  as  far  as  a  panthe- 
istic habit  of  thought  and  feeUog  can  ooasis: 
with  the  most  unqualified  belief  in  the  uncom- 
mtmicable  unity  of  the  Divine  nature,  such 
thoughts  and  feelings  were  habitual  to  hia. 
The  same  spirit  which  solemnly  acknowledge! 
the  existence,  whilst  it  abhorred  the  nse»  of  dit 
high  faculties,  which,  according  to  die  popniar 
faith,  the  fooi  fiends  of  eanh,  and  air,  aad 
water,  at  once  enjoy  and  pervert,  contem- 
plated with  almost  prostrate  rev^nce  iSt 
majesty  and  the  hereditary  glories  of  Roce ; 
and  the  apostolical  succession  of  her  poBti£ 
with  kings  and  emperors  oihi&  tribatanes,  ihe 
Catholic  hierarchy  as  his  vicegerents^  and  dy 
human  mind  his  universal  empire.     To  braTt 
the  vengeance  of  such  a  dynasty,  wielding  ^ 
mysterious  keys  which  close  die  gales  of  hen 
and  open  the  portals  of  heaven,  long  appeared 
to  Luther  an  impious  audaciQr,  of  which  t<o> 
thing  less  than  wo,  eternal  and  unmierab^ 
would  be  the  sure  and  appropriate  penaltjr 
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^or  a  man  of  his  temperament  to  hush  these 
iuperstitious  terrors,  and  to  abjure  the  golden 
dol  to  which  the  adoring  eyes  of  all  nations, 
[indred,  and  languages  were  directed,  was  a 
ielf-conquest,  such  as  none  but  the  most  heroic 
ninds  can  achieve ;  and  to  which  even  they 
ire  unequal,  unless  sustained  by  an  invisible 
mt  omnipotent  arm.  For  no  error  can  be 
nore  extravagant  than  that  which  would  re* 
luce  Martin  Luther  to  the  rank  of  a  coarse 
ipiritual  demagogue.  The  deep  self-distrust 
rhlch,  for  ten  successive  years,  postponed  his 
rreconcilable  war  with  Rome,  clung  to  him 
o  the  last;  nor  was  he  ever  unconscious  of 
he  dazzling  splendour  of  the  pageantry  which 
lis  own  hand  had  contributed  so  largely  to 
)verthrow.  There  is  no  alloy  of  affectation  in 
he  following  avowal,  taken  from  one  of  his 
etters  to  Erasmus: 

"You  must,  indeed,  feel  yourself  in  some 
neasure  awed  in  the  presence  of  a  succession 
)f  learned  men,  and  by  the  consent  of  so  many 
iges,  during  which  flourished  scholars  so  con- 
re  rsant  in  sacred  literature,  and  martyrs  iUns- 
rious  by  so  many  miracles.  To  all  Uiis  must 
)e  added  the  more  modem  theologians,  uni- 
versities, bishops,  and  popes.  On  their  side 
tre  arrayed  learning,  genius,  numbers,  dignity, 
(tation,  power,  sanctity,  miracles,  and  what 
lot.  On  mine,  Wycliff  and  Lanrentins  Valla, 
md  though  you  forget  to  mention  him,  Angus- 
ine  also.  Then  comes  Luther,  a  mean  man, 
)om  but  yesterday,  supported  only  by  a  few 
riends,  who  have  neither  learning,  nor  genius, 
lor  greatness,  nor  sanctity,  nor  miracles.  Put 
hem  altogether,  and  they  have  not  wit  enough 
o  cure  a  spavined  horse.  What  are  theyl 
iVhat  the  wolf  said  of  the  nightingale — a 
roice,  aud  nothing  else.  I  confess  it  is  with 
"cason  you  pause  in  «uch  a  presence  as  this. 
!'*or  ten  years  together  I  hesitated  myselil 
3ould  I  believe  that  this  Troy,  which  had  tri- 
imphed  over  so  many  assaults  would  fall  at 
ast  1  I  call  God  to  witness,  that  I  should  have 
>er$isted  in  my  fears,  and  should  have  hesi- 
ated  until  now,  if  truth  had  not  compelled  me 
o  speak.  You  may  well  believe  that  my  heart 
s  not  rock ;  and,  if  it  were,  yet  so  many  are 
he  waves  and  storms  which  have  been  beaten 
ipon  it,  that  it  must  have  gelded  when  the 
(rhole  weight  of  this  authority  came  thunder- 
ng  on  my  head,  like  a  deluge  ready  to  over- 
irhelm  me."  i 

The  same  feelings  were  expressed  at  a  later 
ime  in  the  following  words : 

**  I  daily  perceive  how  difficult  it  is  to  over- 
ome  long  cherished  scruples.  Oh,  what  pain 
t  has  cost  me,  though  the  Scripture  is  on  my 
tde,  to  defend  myself  to  my  own  heart  for 
aving  dared  singly  to  resist  the  pope,  and  to 
enounce  him  as  antichrist !  What  have  been 
le  afflictions  of  my  bosom !  How  oAen,  in 
le  bitterness  of  my  soul,  have  I  pressed  my- 
elf  with  the  papist's  argument,— Art  thou 
lone  wisel  are  all  others  in  error?  have  they 
een  mistaken  for  so  long  a  time  ?  What  if 
on  are  yourself  mistaken,  and  are  dragging 
rith  you  so  many  souls  into  eternal  condem- 
ation?  Thus  (M  I  reason  with  myself,  till 
esus  Christ,  by  his  own  infallible  word, 
ranquillizcd  my  heart,  and  sustained  it  against 


this  argument,  as  a  reef  of  rocks  thrown  q| 
against  the  waves  laughs  at  all  their  fuiy." 

He  who  thus  acknowledged  the  influence 
while  ho  defied  the  despotism  of  human  autho 
rity,  was  self-annihilated  in  the  presence  of  his 
Maker.  **  I  have  learned,"  he  says,  *'  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures  that  it  is  a  perilous  and  a  fear- 
ful  thing  to  speak  in  the  house  of  God ;  to  ad* 
dress  ^se  who  will  appear  in  jndgmcu 
against  us,  when  at  the  last  day  we  shall  be 
found  in  his  presence;  when  the  gaze  of  the' 
angels  shall  be  directed  to  us,  when  every 
creature  shall  behold  the  divine  Word,  and 
shall  listen  till  He  speaks.  Truly,  when  I 
think  of  this,  I  have  no  wish  but  to  be  silent, 
and  to  cancel  all  that  I  have  written.  It  is  a 
fearful  thing  to  be  called  to  render  to  God  an 
account  of  every  idle  word."  Philip  Melancthon 
occasionally  endeavoured,  by  afliectionate  ap- 
plause, to  sustain  and  encourage  the  mind 
which  was  thus  bowed  down  under  the  sense 
of  unworthiness.  But  the  praise,  even  of  the 
chosen  friend  of  his  bosom,  found  no  echo 
there.  He  rejected  it,  kindly  indeed,  but  with 
a  rebuke  so  earnest  and  passionate,  as  to  show 
that  the  commendations  of  him  whom  he  loved 
and  valued  most,  were  unwelcome.  They 
served  but  to  deepen  the  depressing  conscious- 
ness of  ill  desert,  inseparable  from  his  lofty 
conceptions  of  the  duties  which  had  been  as- 
signed to  him.  In  Luther,  as  in  other  men,  the 
stem  and  heroic  virtues  demanded  for  their 
supjMDrt  that  profound  lowliness  which  might 
at  first  appear  the  most  opposed  to  their  da* 
velopment  The  eye  which  oAen  turns  in- 
ward with  self-complacency,  or  habitually  looks 
round  for  admiration,  is  never  long  or  stead- 
lastly  fixed  on  any  more  elevated  object.  It 
is  permitted  to  no  man  at  once  to  court  the  ap- 
plauses of  the  world,  and  to  challenge  a  place 
amongst  the  generous  and  devoted  benefactors 
of  his  species.  The  enervating  spell  of  vanity, 
so  fatal  to  many  a  noble  intellect,  exercised 
no  perceptible  control  over  Martin  Luther. 
Though  conscious  of  the  rare  endowments  he 
had  received  from  Providence  (of  which  that 
very  consciousness  was  not  the  least  impor- 
tant) the  secret  of  his  strength  lay  in  the 
heartfelt  persuasion,  that  his  superiority  to 
other  men  gave  him  no  titld  to  their  com- 
mendations, and  in  his  abiding  sense  of  the 
little  value  of  such  praises.  The  growth  of 
his  social  affections  was  impeded  by  self-re- 
garding thoughts;  and  he  could  endure  the 
frowns  and  even  the  coldness  of  those  whose 
approving  smiles  he  judged  himself  unworthy 
to  receive,  and  did  not  much  care  to  win.  His 
was  not  that  feeble  benevolence  which  leans 
for  support,  or  depends  for  existence,  on  the 
sympathy  of  those  for  whom  it  labours.  Re- 
proofs, sharp,  unsparing,  and  pitiless,  were 
familiar  to  his  tongue,  and  to  his  ])en.  Such 
a  censure  he  had  directed  to  the  archbishop  of 
Mentz,  which  Spalatin,  in  the  name  of  their 
common  friend  and  sovereign,  the  elector 
Frederic,  imp/ored  him  to  suppress.  **No,** 
replied  Lutlier, "  in  defence  of  the  fold  of  Christ, 
I  will  oppose  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  this 
ravening  wolf,  as  I  have  resisted  others.  1 
send  you  my  book,  which  was  ready  befon: 
your  letter  reached  me.    It  has  not  induce  i 
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ine  to  alter  a  word.  The  question  is  decided, 
I  cannot  heed  your  objections."  They  were 
such,  however,  as  most  men  would  hare  thought 
reasonable  enough.  Here  are  some  of  the 
words  of  which  neither  friend  nor  sovereign 
could  dissuade  the  publication.  "Did  you 
imagine  that  Luther  was  deadi  Believe  it 
not  He  lives  under  the  protection  of  that  God 
who  has  already  humbled  the  pope,  and  is 
ready  to  begin  with  the  archbishop  of  Mentz  a 
game  for  which  few  are  prepared."  To  the 
severe  admonition  which  followed,  the  princely 
prelate  answered  in  his  own  person,  in  terms 
of  the  most  humble  deference,  leaving  to 
Capito,  his  minister,  the  ticklish  office  of  re* 
monstrating  against  the  rigour  with  which  the 
lash  had  been  applied.  But  neither  soothing 
nor  menaces  could  abate  Luther's  confidence 
in  his  cause,  and  in  himself.  **  Christianity," 
he  replies,  **  is  open  and  honest  It  sees  things 
as  they  are,  and  proclaims  them  as  they  are. 
I  am  for  tearing  off  every  mask,  for  managing 
nothing,  for  extenuating  nothing,  for  shutting 
the  eyes  to  nothing,  that  truth  may  be  transpap 
rent  and  unadulterated,  and  may  have  a  free 
course.  Think  you  that  Luther  is  a  man  who 
is  content  to  shut  his  eyes  if  you  can  but  lull 
him  by  a  few  cajoleries  1"  "  Expect  every  thing 
from  my  affections ;  but  reverence,  nay  tremble 
for  the  faith."  George,  duke  of  Saxony,  the 
near  kinsman  of  Frederic,  and  one  of  the  most 
determined  enemies  of  Uie  Reformatioui  not 
seldom  provoked  and  encountered  the  same 
resolute  defiance.  "Should  God  call  me  to 
Wittemburg,  I  would  go  there,  though  it  should 
rain  Duke  Georges  for  nine  days  together,  and 
each  new  duke  should  be  nine  times  more 
ftirious  than  this."  "Though  exposed  daily  to 
death  in  the  midst  of  my  enemies,  and  without 
any  human  resource,  I  never  in  my  life  de- 
spised any  thing  so  heartily  as  these  stupid 
threats  of  Duke  George,  and  his  associates  in 
folly.  I  write  in  the  morning  fasting,  with  my 
heart  filled  with  holy  confidence.  Christ 
lives  and  reigns,  and  I,  too,  shall  live  and 
reigr." 

Here  is  a  more  comprehensive  denunciation 
of  the  futility  of  the  attempts  made  to  arrest 
his  course. 

"To  the  language  of  the  fathers,  of  men,  of 
angels,  and  cf  devils,!  oppose  neither  antiquity 
nor  numbers,  bat  the  single  word  of  the 
Eternal  Majesty,  even  that  gospel  which  they 
are  themselves  compelled  to  acknowledge. 
Here  is  my  hold,  my  stand,  my  resting-place, 
my  glory,  and  my  triumph.  Hence  I  assault 
popes,  Thomists,  Heniycists,  sophists,  and  all 
the  gates  of  hell.  I  little  heed  the  words  of 
men,  whatever  may  have  been  their  sanctity, 
nor  am  I  anxious  about  tradition  or  doubtful 
customs.  The  word  of  God  is  above  alL  If 
the  Divine  Majesty  be  on  my  side,  what  care  I 
for  the  rest,  though  a  thousand  Augustines, 
and  a  thousand  Cyprians,  and  a  thousand  such 
churehes  as  those  of  Henry,  should  rise  against 
met  God  can  neither  err  nor  deceive.  August- 
ine, Cyprian,  and  all  the  saints,  can  err,  and 
have  erred." 

"  At  Leipsie,  at  Augsburg,  and  at  Worms, 
my  spirit  was  as  free  as  a  flower  of  the  field." 
''He  whom  God  moves  to  speak,  expresses 


himself  openly  and  freely,  careless  whether  b» 
is  alone,  or  has  o^ers  at  his  side.  80  spake 
Jeremiah,  and  I  may  boast  of  having  done  die 
same.  Ck)d  has  not  for  the  last  thousand 
years  bestowed  on  any  bishop  such  great  gifh 
as  on  me,  and  it  is  right  that  I  should  exiol  his 
gilts.  Truly,  I  am  indignant  with  myself  thai 
I  do  not  heartily  rejoice  and  give  thanks.  Nov 
and  then  I  raise  a  iaint  hymn  of  thanksgiviot; 
and  feebly  praise  Etim.  Well !  live  or  die, 
DomM  $umu».  You  may  take  the  word  either 
in  the  genitive  or  in  the  nominative  case. 
Therefore,  Sir  Doctor,  be  firm.** 

This  buoyant  spirit  sometimes  expressed  i> 
self  in  a  more  pithy  phrase.  When  he  first 
wrote  against  indulgences.  Dr.  Jerome  Schurf 
said  to  him, "  What  are  you  about  ?  they  wdii*1 
allow  it"  <«  What  if  they  mtsti  allow  it  I'  was 
the  peremptory  answer. 

The  preceding  passages,  while  they  illustrate 
his  indestructible  confidence  in  himself  as  the 
minister,  and  in  his  cause  as  the  behest,  of 
Heaven,  are  redolent  of  that  unseemly  viol^ice 
and  asperi^  which  are  attested  at  once  by  the 
regrets  of  his  friends,  and  the  reproaches  of  his 
enemies,  and  his  own  acknowledgments.  80 
fieree,  indeed,  and  contumelious  and  witheriaf 
is  his  invective,  as  to  suggest  the  theory,  that, 
in  her  successive  transmigrations,  the  sane 
fiery  soul  which  in  one  age  breathed  the  'Di- 
vine Philippics,"  and  in  another,  the  "Letters 
on  a  Regicide  Peace,"  was  lodged  in  the  six- 
teenth century  under  the  cowl  of  an  Aogssi> 
inian  monk;  retaining  her  indomitable  enesgy 
of  abuse,  though  condemned  to  a  temporary  di- 
vorce from  her  inspiring  genius.  Vet  what 
she  lost  in  eloquence  in  her  transit  frmn  die 
Roman  to  the  Irishman,  this  upbraiding  spirit 
more  than  retrieved  in  generous  and  phiUii- 
thropic  ardour,  while  she  dwelt  in  the  boaoo 
of  the  Saxon.  Luther's  rage,  for  it  is  nothiag 
less— his  scurrilities,  for  they  are  no  better— 
are  at  least  the  genuine  language  of  passion, 
excited  by  a  deep  abhorrence  of  imposture, 
tjrranny,  and  wrong.  Through  the  ebuUitioas 
of  his  wrath  may  be  discovered  his  loAy  self- 
esteem,  but  not  a  single  movement  of  poenk 
vanity;  his  cordial  scorn  for  fools  and  tfaeir 
folly,  but  not  one  heartless  sarcasm;  his  burn- 
ing indignation  against  oppressors,  whether 
spiritual  or  secular,  unclouded  by  so  much  as 
a  passing  shade  of  malignity.  The  torrent  of 
emotion  is  headlong,  but  never  turbulent 
When  we  are  least  able  to  sjrmpathizewtth  k:t 
irascible  feelings,  it  is  also  least  in  our  power 
to  refuse  our  admiration  to  a  mind  which, 
when  thus  torn  up  to  its  lowest  depths,  discloses 
no  trace  of  envy,  selfishness,  or  revenge,  or  of 
any  still  baser  inmate.  His  mission  from  c« 
high  may  be  disputed,  but  hardly  his  own  fce> 
lief  in  it  In  that  persuasion,  his  thooehs 
often  reverted  to  the  prophet  of  Israel  mockiat 
the  idolatrous  priests  of  Baal,  and  menacias 
iheir  still  more  guilty  king;  and  if  the  mantle 
of  Elijah  might  have  been  borne  with  a  mm 
imposing  majesty,  it  could  not  have  fallen  m 
one  better  prepared  to  pour  contempt  on  the 
proudest  enemies  of  truth,  or  to  brare  their  u^ 
most  resentment 

Is  it  paradoxical  to  ascribe  Luther's  boisi^ 
rous  invective  to  his  inherent  reverence  fiai 
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ill  those  persons  and  instimtious,  in  farotir  of 
which  wisdom,  power,  and  rightfnl  dominion, 
ire  inyoluntarily  presumed  t  He  lived  under 
he  control  of  an  imagination  snsceptihle 
hough  not  creative— of  that  passive  mental 
;ense  to  which  it  belongs  to  embrace,  rather 
Jian  to  originate— to  fix  and  deepen  our  more 
(erioa3  impressions,  rather  than  to  minister  to 
be  understanding  in  the  search  or  the  embel- 
ishment  of  trnth.  This  propensity,  the  basis 
>f  religion  itself  in  some,  of  loyalty  in  others, 
ind  of  superstition  perhaps  in  all,  prepares 
he  feeble  for  a  willing  servitude;  and  fur- 
lishes  despotism  with  zealous  instruments  in 
neo  of  stronger  nerves  and  stouter  hearts.  It 
>teeled  Dominic  and  Loyola  for  their  relent- 
ess  tasks,  and  might  have  raised  St.  Martin 
)f  Wittemburg  to  the  honours  of  canonization; 
If,  in  designing  him  for  his  arduous  office,  Pro- 
vidence had  not  controlled  the  undue  sensi- 
bilixy  of  Luther's  mind,  by  imparting  to  him  a 
jrother's  love  for  all  the  humbler  members  of 
he  family  of  man,  and  a  filial  fear  of  God, 
stronger  even  than  his  reverence  for  the  powers 
ind  principalities  of  (his  sublunary  world.  Be- 
ween  his  religious  afiections  and  his  homage 
'ur  the  idols  of  his  imagination,  he  was  agi- 
ated  by  a  ceaseless  conflict  The  nice  adjust- 
ment of  such  a  balance  ill  suited  his  impatient 
md  irritable  temper;  and  he  assaulted  the 
objects  of  his  early  respect  with  an  impetuositv 
xrhich  betrays  his  secret  dread  of  those  formi- 
lable  antagonists  (so  he  esteemed  them^  of 
[yod  and  of  mankind.  He  could  not  trust  nim- 
self  to  be  moderate.  The  restraints  of  ednca- 
ion,  habit,  and  natural  disposition,  could  be 
)verbome  only  by  the  excitement  which  he 
rourted  and  indulged.  His  long-cherished 
reneration  for  those  who  tread  upon  the  high 
>laces  of  the  earth,  lent  to  his  warfare  with 
hem  all  the  energy  of  self-denial,  quickened 
}y  the  anxiety  of  self-distrust !  He  scouiged 
lis  lordly  adversaries,  in  the  spirit  of  a  flagel- 
ant  taming  his  own  rebellious  flesh.  His 
routhful  devotion  for  **  the  solemn  plausibili- 
ies  of  life,"  like  all  other  affections  obstinately 
-epelled  and  mortified,  reversed  its  original 
endency,  and  gave  redoubled  fervour  to  the 
:eal  with  which  he  denounced  their  vanity 
ind  resisted  their  usurpation.  If  these  indig- 
lant  contumelies  offended  the  gentle,  the 
earned,  and  the  wise,  they  sustained  the  cou- 
age  and  won  the  confidence  of  the  multitude. 
The  voice  which  commands  in  a  tempest  must 
»attle  with  the  roar  of  the  elements.  In  his 
»wn  apprehension  at  least,  Luther's  soul  was 
imong  lions — the  princes  of  Germany,  and 
heir  ministers ;  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Edward 
^e,  his  chaplain;  the  sacramentarians  and 
Inaoaptists ;  the  Universities  of  Cologne  and 
^ouvain ;  Charles  and  Leo ;  Adrian  and  Cle- 
nent ;  Papists,  Jurists,  and  Aristotelians ;  and, 
ibove  all,  the  devils  whom  his  creed  assigned 
o  each  of  these  formidable  opponents  as  so 
nany  inspiring  or  ministering  spirits.  How- 
•ver  fierce  and  indefensible  may  be  his  occa- 
ional  style,  history  presents  no  more  sublime 
Hcture  than  that  of  the  humble  monktriumph- 
ng  over  such  adversaries,  in  the  invincible 
lower  of  a  faith  before  which  the  present  and 
he  visible  disappeared,  to  make  way  for  things 


unseen,  eternal,  and  remote.  One  brave  spiri 
encountered  and  subdued  a  hostile  world.  An 
intellect  of  no  gigantic  proportions,  seconded 
by  learning  of  no  marvellous  compass,  and 
gifted  with  no  rare  or  exquisite  abilities,  bn' 
invincible  in  decision  and  constancy  of  pur- 
pose, advanced  to  the  accomplishment  of  one 
great  design,  with  a  continually  increasing 
momentum,  before  which  all  feebler  minds 
retired,  and  all  opposition  was  dissipated.  The 
majesty  of  the  contest,  and  the  splendour  of 
the  results,  may,  perhaps,  even  in  our  fasti- 
dious and  delicate  age  be  received  as  an  apo- 
logy for  such  reproofs  as  the  following  to  the 
royal  «  Defender  of  the  Faith." 

**  There  is  much  royal  ignorance  in  this  vo- 
lume, but  there  is  also  much  virulence  and 
falsehood,  which  belongs  to  Lee  the  editor. 
In  the  cause  of  Christ  I  have  trampled  under 
foot  the  idol  of  the  Roman  abomination  which 
had  usurped  Uie  place  of  God  and  the  domi- 
nion of  sovereigns  and  of  the  world.  \S^ho, 
then,  is  this  Henry,  this  Thomist,  this  disciple 
of  the  monster,  that  I  should  dread  his  blas- 
phemies and  his  furyl  Truly  he  is  the  de- 
fender of  the  Church  f  Yes,  of  that  Church  of 
his  which  he  thus  extols— of  that  prostitute 
who  is  clothed  in  purple,  drunk  with  her  de* 
baucheries--K)f  that  mother  of  fornications. 
Christ  is  my  leader.  I  will  strike  with  the 
same  blow  that  Church  and  the  defender  with 
whom  she  has  formed  this  strict  union.  They 
have  challenged  me  to  war  Well,  they  shall 
have  war.  They  have  scorned  the  peace  I 
offered  them.  Well,  they  shall  have  no  more 
peace.  It  shall  be  seen  which  will  first  be 
weary— the  pope  or  Luther."—^  The  world  is 
gone  mad.  There  are  the  Hungarians,  assum- 
ing the  character  of  the  defenders  of  God  him- 
seUr.  They  pray  in  their  litanies,  ut  noB  defeiu 
tores  iuoe  exmsdire  dignerU — ^why  do  not  some  of 
our  princes  take  on  them  the  protection  of 
Jesus  Christ,  others  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit ! 
Then,  indeed,  the  Divine  Trinity  would  be  well 
guarded." 

The  briefs  of  Pope  Adrian  are  thus  disposed 
of: — ^It  is  mortifying  to  be  obliged  to  give 
such  good  (German  in  answer  to  this  wretched 
Latin.  But  it  is  the  pleasure  of  God  to  con- 
found antichrist  in  every  thing — to  leave  him 
neither  literature  nor  language.  They  say 
that  he  has  gone  mad  and  fallen  into  dotage. 
It  is  a  shame  to  address  us  Germans  in  such 
Latin  as  this,  and  to  send  to  sensible  people 
such  a  clumsy  and  absurd  interpretation  of 
scripture." 

The  bulls  of  Pope  Clement  fare  no  bettei 
''The  pope  tells  us  in  his  answer  that  he  is 
willing  to  throw  open  the  golden  doors.  It  is 
long  since  we  opened  all  doors  in  Germany. 
But  these  Italian  scaramouches  have  never 
restored  a  farthing  of  the  gain  they  have  made 
by  their  indulgences,  dispensations,  and  other 
diabolical  inventions.  Good  Pope  Clement* 
all  your  clemency  and  gentleness  won't  pass 
here.  We'll  buy  no  more  indulgences.  Golden 
doors  and  bulls,  get  ye  home  again .  Look  to 
the  Italians  for  payment.  They  who  know  ye 
will  bay  ye  no  more.  Thanks  be  to  God,  we 
know  that  they  who  possess  and  believe  the 
gospel,  enjoy  an  uninterrupted  jubilee.    Et 
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cellent  pope,  what  care  ve  for  your  balls? 
You  may  save  your  seals  and  your  parchment 
They  are  in  bad  odour  now-a-days."— •*  Let 
them  accuse  me  of  too  much  violence.  I  care 
not.  Hereafter  be  it  my  gloiy  that  men  shall 
tell  how  I  inveighed  and  raged  against  the 
papists.  For  the  last  ten  years  have  I  been 
hombliug  myself,  and  addressing  them  in  none 
but  respectful  langi^age.  What  has  been  the 
consequence  of  all  this  submission  1  To  make 
bad  worse.  These  people  are  but  the  more 
furious.  Well,  since  they  are  incorrigible,  as 
it  is  vain  to  hope  to  shake  their  infernal  pur- 
poses by  kindness,  I  will  break  them,  I  will 
pursue  them,"  dec. — ^  Such  is  my  contempt  for 
these  satans,  that  were  I  not  confined  here,  I 
would  go  straight  to  Rome,  in  spite  of  the 
devil  and  all  these  furies."  **But,"  he  con- 
tinues, in  a  more  playful  mood,  **  I  must  have 
patience  with  the  pope,  with  my  boarders,  my 
servants,  with  Catherine  de  Bora,  and  wi^ 
every  body  else.  In  short,  I  live  a  lifb  of  pa* 
tience." 

At  the  risk  of  unduly  multiplying  these  quo* 
tations,  we  must  add  another,  which  has  been 
quoted  triumphantly  by  his  enemies.  It  is  his 
answer  to  the  charge  of  mistranslating  the 
Bible.  *'  The  ears  of  the  papists  are  too  long 
with  their  hi !  ha !— they  are  unable  to  criticise 
a  translation  from  Latin  into  German.  TeU 
them  that  Dr.  Martin  Luther  chooses  that  it 
shall  be  so,  and  that  a  papist  and  a  Jackass  are 
the  same." 

We  should  reprint  no  small  portion  of  Lu- 
ther's works  before  we  exhausted  the  examples 
which  might  be  drawn  from  them,  of  the  uproar 
with  which  he  assailed  his  antagonists.  To 
the  reproaches  which  this  violence  drew  on 
him,  he  rarely  condescended  to  reply.  But  to 
his  best  and  most  powerAil  friend,  the  Elector 
Frederic,  he  makes  a  defence,  in  which  there 
is  some  truth  and  more  eloquence.  ''They 
say  that  these  books  of  mine  are  too  keen  and 
cutting.  They  are  right:  I  never  meant. them 
to  be  sol\  and  gentle.  My  only  regret  is,  that 
they  cut  no  deeper.  Think  of  the  violence 
of  my  enemies,  and  you  must  confess  that  I 
have  been  forbearing." — ^"AU  the  world  ex- 
claims against  me,  vociferating  the  most  hate- 
ful calumnies ;  and  if  in  my  turn,  I,  poor  man, 
raise  my  voice,  then  nobody  has  been  vehe- 
ment but  Luther.  In  fine,  whatever  I  do  or 
say  must  be  wrong,  even  should  I  raise  the 
dead.  Whatever  they  do  must  be  right,  even 
should  they  deluge  Germany  with  tears  and 
blood."  In  his  more  familiar  discourse,  he 
gave  another,  and  perhaps  a  more  accurate 
account  of  the  real  motives  of  his  impetuosity. 
He  purposely  fanned  the  flame  of  an  indigna- 
tion which  he  thought  virtuous,  because  the 
origin  of  it  was  so.  **  I  never,"  he  said,  •«  write 
or  speak  so  well  as  when  I  am  in  a  passion." 
He  found  anger  an  inefiectual,  and  at  last  a 
necessary  stimulant,  and  indulged  in  a  liberal 
or  rather  in  an  intemperate  use  of  it 

The  tempestuous  phase  of  Luther's  mind 
was  not,  however,  permanent  The  wane  of 
it  may  be  traced  in  his  later  writings ;  and  the 
cause  of  it  may  be  readily  assigned.  The 
liberator  of  the  human  mind  was  soon  to  dis- 
cover that  the  powers  he  had  set  free  were  not 


subject  to  his  controL  The  ksonoclasts,  Ab» 
baptists,  and  other  innovators,  however  wel. 
come  at  first  as  useful,  though  irregular 
partisans,  brought  an  early  discredit  on  the 
victory  to  which  they  had  oontributni  The 
reformer's  suspicion  of  these  doubtful  allies 
was  first  awakened  by  the  facility  with  which 
they  urged  their  conquests  over  the  estahlidied 
opinions  of  the  Christian  world  beyond  the 
limits  at  which  he  had  himself  paused.  He 
distrusted  their  exemption  from  the  pangs  and 
throes  with  which  the  birth  of  his  own  doc- 
trines had  been  accompanied.  He  perceived 
in  them  none  of  the  caution,  self-distrust,  and 
humility,  which  he  wisely  judged  inseparable 
from  the  honest  pursuit  oC  truth.  Their  daias 
to  an  immediate  intercourse  with  heaven  ap> 
peared  to  him  an  impious  pretensioa ;  for  he 
judged  that  it  is  only  aa  attempered  throng 
many  a  gross  intervening  raediunou  that  diviae 
light  can  be  received  into  the  human  under- 
standing.  Carlostadt,  one  of  the  {wofessors  of 
Wittemburg,  was  the  leader  of  the  lUnminati 
at  that  university.  The  influence  of  Luther 
procured  his  expulsion  to  Jena,  where  he 
established  a  printing  press.  But  the  maxiois 
of  toleration  are  not  taught  in  the  school  of 
successAil  polemics ;  and  the  secular  ana  was 
invoked  to  silence  an  appeal  to  the  worid  at 
large  against  a  new  papal  authority. 

The  debate  from  which  Luther  thus  excluded 
others  he  could  not  deny  to  himself;  lor  he 
shrunk  from  no  inquiry  and  dreaded  no  man's 
prowess.  A  controversial  passage  at  aims  ac* 
cordingly  took  place  between  the  reformer  and 
his  refractory  pupil.  It  is  needless  to  add  thai 
they  separated,  each  more  firmly  convinced  of 
the  errors  of  his  opponent  TIm  taunt  of  fear- 
ing an  open  encounter  with  truth.  Lather  re* 
pelled  with  indignation  and  spirit.  He  invited 
Carlostadt  to  publish  freely  whatever  he  tfaou^t 
fit,  and  the  challenge  being  accepted,  placed  in 
his  hands  a  florin,  as  a  kind  of  wa^^r  of  battle 
It  was  received  with  equal  frankness.  Hie 
combatants  grasped  each  othei's  hands,  drank 
mutual  pledges  in  a  solemn  cup,  and  parted  to 
engage  in  hostilities  more  serious  than  such 
greetings  might  have  seemed  to  augur.  Lnther 
had  the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  and  was  not  quite 
exempt  from  that  of  a  persecutor.  Briven 
from  one  city  to  another,  Carlostadt  at  last 
found  refuge  at  Basle ;  and  thence  assailed  his 
adversary  with  a  rapid  succession  of  pai^f^iletSy 
and  with  such  pleasant  appellatives  as  *^  two- 
fold papist,"  **  ally  of  antichrist,"  and  so  forth. 
They  were  answered  with  equal  fenilinr*  and 
with  no  greater  moderation.  "The  devU,* 
says  Luther,  *<  held  his  tongue  till  I  won  him 
over  with  a  florin.  It  was  money  well  laid 
out  I  do  not  regret  it"  He  now  advocaied 
the  cause  of  social  order,  and  exposed  the 
dangers  of  ignorant  innovators,  assaUing  theisc 
new  enemies  with  his  own  weapons.  ^  It  will 
never  do  to  jest  with  Mr.  All-the-World  (Hot 
Omnes.)  To  keep  that  formidable  person  quiet, 
God  has  established  lawful  authority.  It  is  his 
pleasure  that  there  should  be  order  amongst  us 
here."  «  They  cry  out,  the  Bible  I  the  Bible  !— 
Bibel!  Bubel!  Babel!"  From  that  sacred 
souroe  many  arguments  had  been  drawn  to 
prove  that  all  good  Christians,  were  bomnd,  if 
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imitation  of  the  great  Jewish  lawgiver,  to  over- 
throw and  deface  the  statues  with  which  the 
papists  had  embellished  the  sacred  edifices. 
Luther  strenuously  resisted  both  the  opinion 
and  the  practice ;  maintaining  that  the  Scrip- 
tures nowhere  prohibit  the  use  of  images,  ex- 
cept such  as  were  designated  as  a  representa- 
tion or  symbol  of  Deity.    But  to  the  war  with 
objects  designed  (however  injudiciously)  to 
aid  the  imagination,  and  to  enliven  the  affec- 
tions, Carlostadt  and  his  partisans  united  that 
mysticism  which  teaches  that  the  mind,  thus 
deprived  of  all  external  and  sensible  supports, 
should  raise  itself  to  a  height  of  spiritual  con- 
templation and  repose,  where,  all  other  objects 
being  banished,  and  all  other  sounds  unheard, 
and  all  other  thoughts  expelled,  the  Divine 
Being  will  directly  manifest  himself,  and  dis- 
close his  will  by  a  voice  silent  and  inarticulate, 
and  yet  distinctly  intelligible.    Luther  handles 
'.his  sublime  nonsense  as   it  well  deserved. 
'•  The  devil,"  he  says,  (for  this  is  his  universal 
solvent,)  "  opens  his  large  mouth,  and  roars 
out,  Spirit !  spirit !  spirit !  destrojning  the  while 
all  roads,  bridges,  scaling-ladders,  and  paths, 
by  which  spirit  can  enter;  namely,  the  visible 
order  established  by  God  in  holy  baptism,  in 
outward  forms,  and  in  his  own  word.    They 
would  have  you  mount  the  clouds  and  ride  the 
vinds,  telling  you  neither  how,  nor  when,  nor 
where,  nor  which.    All  this  they  leave  you  to 
discover  for  yourself." 

Carlostadt  was  an  image-breaker  and  a 
Tiystic,  but  he  was  something  more.  He  had 
id  opted  the  opinion  of  Zuingie  and  GBcolam* 
radius  on  the  holy  communion, — ^receiving  as 
in  emblem,  and  as  nothing  else,  the  sacred  ele- 
nents  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
ifter  the  words  of  consecration,  recognises 
he  very  body  and  blood  of  the  Divine  Redeemer. 
ie  was,  therefore,  supported  by  the  whole  body 
»f  Swiss  reformers.  Luther, "  chained  down," 
s  he  expresses  it,  '*  by  the  sacred  text,"  to  the 
octrine  of  the  real  presence,  had  ardently  de- 
ired  to  be  enfranchised  from  this  opinion. 
As  often  as  he  felt  within  himself  the  strivings 
f  the  old  Adam,  he  was  but  too  violently  drawn 
)  adopt  the  Swiss  interpretation."  "  But  if  we 
ike  counsel  with  reason  we  shall  no  longer 
elieve  any  mystery."  He  had,  however,  con- 
ilted  this  dangerous  guide  too  long,  thus 
isily  to  shake  off  her  company.  The  text 
.ught  him  one  real  presence,  his  reason  as- 
ired  him  of  another;  and  so  he  required  his 
sciples  to  admit  and  believe  both.  They 
:>eyed,  though  at  the  expense  of  a  schism 
nong  the  reformers,  of  which  it  is  difhcuU  to 
.y  whether  it  occasioned  more  distress  to 
emselves,  or  more  exultation  to  their  common 
lemies. 

This  is  the  first  and  greatest  of  those  **  Varia- 
>ns"  of  which  the  history  has  been  written 
ith  snch  inimitable  eloquence.  Nothing  short 
the  most  obtuse  prejudice  could  deny  to 
>ssuet  the  praise  of  having  brought  to  religious 
ntroversy  every  quality  which  can  render  it 
her  formidable  or  attractive;  a  style  of  such 
insparent  perspicuity  as  would  impart  delight 
the  study  of  the  year-books,  if  they  could  be 
cvritten  in  it;  a  sagacity  which  nothing  es- 
pes  ;  and  a  fervour  of  thought  and  feeling  so 
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intense,  as  to  breathe  and  burn  not  only  withonf 
the  use  of  vehement  or  opprobrious  words,  but 
through  a  diction  invariably  calm  and  simple ; 
and  amass  of  learning  so  vast  and  so  perfectly 
digested  as  to  be  visible  every  where  without 
producing  the  slightest  encumbrance  or  em- 
barrassment. To  quote  from  Mr.  Hallam's 
History  of  the  Middle  Ages : — ^  Nothing,  per- 
haps, in  polemical  eloquence  is  so  splendid 
as  the  chapter  on  Luther's  theological  tenets. 
The  eagle  of  Meaux  is  there  truly  seen,  lordly 
of  form,  fierce  of  eyes,  terrible  in  his  beak  and 
claws" — a  graphic  and  not  unmerited  tribute 
to  the  prowess  of  this  formidable  adversary. 
But  the  triumph  which  it  appears  to  concede 
to  him  may  not  be  so  readily  acknowledged. 

The  argument  of  the  "  Variations"  rests  on 
the  postulate,  that  a  religion  of  divine  origin 
must  have  provided  some  resource  for  exclud* 
ing  uncertainty  on  every  debatable  point  of  be- 
lief 0/  practice.  Bat  it  must  be  vain  to  search 
for  this  steadfast  light  amongst  those  who  were 
at  variance  on  so  many  vital  questions.  The 
required  Duetor  Dubiiantium  could,  therefore, 
be  found  only  in  the  venerable  form  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  whose  oracles,  every  where 
accessible  and  never  silent,  had,  from  age  to 
age,  delivered  to  the  faithful  the  same  invari- 
able truths  in  one  continuous  strain  of  perfect 
and  unbroken  harmony. 

Much  as  the  real  contrast  has  been  exagge- 
rated by  the  most  subtle  disputant  of  modem 
times,  it  would  be  futile  to  deny,  or  to  extenuate 
the  glaring  inconsistencies  of  the  reformers 
with  each  other,  and  wiUi  themselves.   Protest* 
autism  may  well  endure  an  avowal  which 
leaves  her  foundations  unimpaired.    Bossuet 
has  disproved  the  existence  of  a  miracle  which 
no  man  alleges.    He  has  incontrovertibly  es- 
tablished that  the  laws  of  nature  were  not  sus< 
S ended  in  favour  of  Luther  and  his  associates^ 
[e  has  shown,  with  inimitable  address  and 
eloquence,  that,  within  the  precincts  of  moral 
science,  human  reason  must  toil  in  vain  for 
demonstrative  certainties;  and  that,  in  such 
studies,  they  who  would  adopt  the  same  general 
results,  and  co-operate  for  one  common  end, 
must  be  content  to  rest  very  far  short  of  an 
absolute  identity  of  opinion.    But  there  is  a 
deep  and  impassable  gulf  between  these  pre- 
mises and  the  inference  deduced  from  them. 
The  stupendous  miracle  of  a  traditional  una- 
nimity for  fifteen  hundred  years  amongst  the 
members  of  the  Christian  Church,  at  once  un- 
attested by  any  authentic  evidence,  and  refuted 
by  irresistible  proofs,  is  opposed  as  much  to- 
the  whole  economy  of  the  moral  government 
of  the  world,  as  it  is  to  human  experience.    It 
was,  indeed,  easy  to  silence  dissent  by  terror ;: 
to  disguise  real  differences  beneath  conven- 
tional symbols ;  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
incurious  by  a  gorgeous  pageantry ;  and  to  dis- 
arm the  inquisitive  at  one  time  by  golden  pre- 
ferments, and  at  another  by  specious  com- 
promises :  and  it  was  easy  to  allege  this  timid, 
or  blind,  or  selfish  acquiescence  in  spiritual 
despotism,  as  a  general  consent  to  the  autho- 
rity, and  as  a  spontaneous  adoption  of  the 
tenets  of  the  dominant  priesthood.    But  so- 
soon  as  men  really  begin  to  think,  it  was  im 
possible  that  they  should  think  alike.    When 
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suffrages  were  demanded,  and  not  acclama- 
tions, there  was  at  once  an  end  of  nnanimity. 
With  mental  freedom  came  doabt,  and  debate, 
and  sharp  dissension.  The  indispensable  con- 
ditions of  human  improvement  were  now  to 
be  falfilled.  It  was  discovered  that  religious 
knowledge,  like  all  other  knowledge,  and  reli- 
gious agreement,  like  all  other  agreement, 
were  blessings  which,  like  all  other  blessings, 
must  be  purchased  at  a  price.  Luther  dis- 
pelled the  illusion  that  man's  noblest  science 
may  be  attained,  his  first  interests  secured,  and 
his  most  sacred  duties  discharged,  except  in 
the  strenuous  exercise  of  the  best  faculties  of 
his  nature.  He  was  early  taught  that  they 
who  submit  themselves  to  this  divine  ordi- 
nance are  cut  off  from  the  intellectual  repose 
which  rewards  a  prostrate  submission  to  hu- 
man authority;  that  they  must  conduct  the 
search  of  truth  through  many  a  bitter  disap- 
pointment, and  many  a  humiliating  retraction, 
and  many  a  weary  strife ;  and  that  they  must 
brace  their  nerves  and  strain  their  mental 
powers  to  the  task,  with  sleepless  diligence,— 
attended  and  sustained  the  while  by  singleness 
of  purpose,  by  candour,  by  hope,  by  humility, 
and  by  devotion.  When  this  severe  lesson 
had  been  learned,  the  reformers  boldly,  nay, 
passionately,  avowed  their  mutual  differences. 
The  imperfect  vision,  and  unsteady  gait,  of 
eyes  long  excluded  from  the  light,  and  limbs 
debarred  from  exercise,  drew  on  them  the 
taunts  and  contumelies  of  those  whose  bondage 
they  had  dared  to  reject.  But  the  sarcasms 
even  of  Erasmus,  the  eloquence  even  of 
Bossuet,  were  hurled  at  them  in  vain.  Centu- 
ries rolled  on  their  appointed  course  of  con- 
troversy, of  prejudice,  of  persecution,  and  of 
long  suffering.  Nor  was  that  sharp  conflict 
endured  to  no  good  end.  Gradually  the  reli- 
gion of  the  gospel  resumed  much  of  the  be- 
nignant and  catholic  spirit  of  the  primitive 
ages.  The  rights  of  conscience  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  toleration,  were  acknowledged.  Some 
vehement  disputes  were  consigned  to  well- 
merited  neglect.  The  Church  of  Rome  her- 
self silently  adopted  much  of  the  spirit,  whilst 
anathematizing  the  tenets,  of  the  reformers; 
and  if  the  dominion  of  peace  and  charity  be 
still  imperfect  and  precarious,  yet  there  is  a 
brighter  prospect  of  their  universal  empire 
than  has  ever  before  dawned  on  the  nations  of 
Christendom.  The  eagle  of  Meaux,  had  he 
been  reserved  for  tlie  nineteenth  century, 
would  have  laid  aside  '*  the  terrors  of  his  beak, 
the  lightnings  of  his  eye,"  and  would  have 
winged  his  lordly  flight  to  regions  elevated  far 
above  those  over  which  it  is  his  glory  to  have 
spread  war  and  consternation. 

These,  however,  are  conclusions,  which,  in 
Luther's  age,  were  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
foresight  It  was  at  that  time  supposed  that 
all  men  might  at  once  freely  discuss,  and  una- 
nimously interpret,  the  meaning  of  the  inspired 
volume.  The  tria.'  of  the  experiment  brought 
to  light  many  essential  variations,  but  still 
more  in  which  the  verbal  exceeded  the  real 
difference;  and  such  was,  perhaps,  the  case 
with  the  sacramentarian  controversy.  The 
objection  to  Luther's  doctrine  of  consubstan- 
tiation,  was  not  that  it  was  opposed  to  the 


reason  of  man,  nor  even  that  it  was  contr» 
dieted  by  the  evidence  of  his  senses ;  but  that 
no  intelligible  meaning  could  be  assigned  M 
any  of  the  combinations  of  words  in  which  ii 
was  expressed.  It  might  be  no  difficult  tafik 
to  be  persuaded  that  whatever  so  great  a  doiy 
tor  taught,  on  so  high  a  point  of  t]i^logy,]Bast 
be  a  truth;— just  as  the  believers  in  George 
Psalmanazer  may  have  beea  firmly  assured 
of  the  verity  of  the  statements  he  addressed  to 
them  in  the  language  of  Formosa.  But  ihe 
Lutheran  doctrine  could  hardly  have  beeB 
more  obscure,  if  delivered  in  the  Formosai, 
instead  of  the  Latin  or  the  German  toBgoc. 
To  all  common  apprehension,  it  appeared  no- 
thing less  than  the  simultaneous  affirraaxioa 
and  denial  of  the  very  same  thing.  In  this 
respect,  it  closely  resembled  the  kindred  dec- 
trine  of  the  Church  of  Borne.  Yet  who  would 
dare  to  avow  such  presumptuous  bigotry  as 
to  impute  to  the  long  unbroken  succession  of 
powerful  and  astute  minds  which  have  adorned 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran  churches 
the  extravagance  of  having  substituted  u^ 
meaning  sounds  for  a  definite  sense,  on  so 
momentous  an  article  of  their  respcctiTe 
creeds  1  The  consequence  may  be  avoided 
by  a  much  more  rational  suppositioB.  It  is, 
that  the  learned  of  both  communions  used  the 
words  in  which  that  article  is  enounced,  in  a 
sense  widely  remote  firom  that  which  they 
usually  bear.  The  proof  of  this  hypothesis 
would  be  more  easy  than  attractive ;  nor  would 
it  be  a  difficult,  though  an  equally  aninvitisg 
office,  to  show  that  Zuingle  and  his  followers 
indulged  themselves  in  a  corresponding  free- 
dom with  human  language.  The  dispute,  how* 
ever,  proceeded  too  rapidly  to  be  overtaken  or 
arrested  by  definitions ;  which,  had  they  pre^ 
ceded,  instead  of  following  the  controvenj, 
might  have  stifled  in  its  birth  many  a  goodly 
folio. 

The  minds  of  men  are  rudely  called  away 
from  these  subtleties.  Throughout  the  wrsi 
of  Germany,  the  peasants  rose  in  a  suddea 
and  desperate  revolt  against  their  lords,  under 
the  guidance  of  Goetz  of  the  **  Iron  Hand."  If 
neither  animated  by  the  principles,  nor  guided 
by  the  precepts,  of  the  gospel,  the  insurgents 
at  least  avowed  their  adherence  to  the  pany 
then  called  Evangelical,  and  justified  their 
conduct  by  an  appeal  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformers.  Yet  this  fearfnl  disruption  of  the 
bonds  of  society  was  provoked  neither  by  spe- 
culative opinions,  nor  by  imaginary  wrongs. 
The  grievances  of  the  people  were  gallii^ 
palpable,  and  severe.  They  belonged  to  that 
class  of  social  evils  over  which  the  advancing 
light  of  truth  and  knowledge  most  always  tri- 
umph; either  by  prompting  timely  con^ef- 
sions,  or  by  provoking  the  rebound  of  the 
overstrained  ptatience  of  mankind.  Domestic 
slaveiy,  feudal  tenures,  oppressive  taxatioa. 
and  a  systematic  denial  of  justice  to  the  poor, 
occupied  the  first  place  in  their  catalogue  of 
injuries :  the  forest  laws  and  the  exaction  of 
small  tithes  the  second.  The  demand  of  the 
right  to  choose  their  own  religious  teacheni 
may  not  improbably  have  been  added,  to  gi^r 
to  their  cause  the  semblance  of  a  less  snbla* 
nary  character;  and  rather  in  compliment  tf 
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the  spirit  of  the  times,  than  from  any  very 
lively  desire  for  instructers,  who,  they  well 
knew,voald  discourage  and  rebuke  their  law- 
less violence.    Such  a  monitor  was  Luther. 
He  was  at  once  too  conspicuous  and  too  ar- 
dent to  remain  a  passive  spectator  of  these 
tumnlts.    The  nobles  arraigned  him  as  the 
author  of  their  calamities.    The  people  in- 
voked him  as  an  arbiter  in  the  dispute.    He 
answered  their  appeal  with  more  than  papal 
dignity.    A  poor  untitled  priest  asserted  over 
the  national  mind  of  Germany,  a  command 
more  absolute  than  that  of  her  thousand  princes 
and  their  imperial  head.    He  had  little  of  the 
science  of  government,  nor,  in  truth,  of  any 
other  science.  But  his  mind  had  been  expanded 
by  his  studies  which  give  wisdom  even  to  the 
simple.    His  understanding  was  invigorated 
by  habitual  converse  with  the  inspired  writings, 
and  his  soul  drank  deeply  of  their  spirit   And 
therefore  it  was,  that  from  him  Europe  first 
heard  those  great  social  maxims  which,  though 
they  now  pass  for  elementary  truths,  were 
then  as  strange  in  theory  as  thev  were  unknown 
ill  practice.   He  fearlessly  mamtained  that  the 
demands  of  the  insurgents  were  just.     He 
asserted  the  all  important,  though    obvious 
truth,  that  power  is  confided  to  the  rulers  of 
mankind  not  to  gratify  their  caprice  or  selfish- 
less,  but  as  a  sacred  trust  to  be  employed  for 
he  common  good  of  society  at  large ;  and  he 
lenounced  their  injustice  and  rapacity  with 
he  same  stern  vehemence  which  he  had  for- 
nerly  directed  against  the  spiritual  tjrrants  of 
he  world.  For,  in  common  with  all  who  have 
aught  the  genius  as  well  as  the  creed  of 
/hrlstianity,  his    readiest   sympathies    were 
rith  the  poor,  the  destitute,  and  the  oppressed; 
nd,  in  contemplating  the  unequal  distribution 
f  the  good  things  of  life,  he  was  not  slowly 
9used  to  a  generous  indignation  against  those 
>  whom  the  advantages  of  fortune  had  taught 
either  pity  nor  forbearance.    But  it  was  an 
motion  restrained  and  directed  by  far  deeper 
loughts  than  visit  the  minds  of  sentimental 
a.triots,  or  selfish  demagogues.    He  depicted, 
I    his   own  ardent  and  homely  phrase,  the 
jilt,  the  folly,  and  the  miseries  of  civil  war. 
e  reminded  the  people  of  their  ignorance 
id  their  faults.    He  bade  them  not  to  divert 
eir  attention  from  these,  to  scan  the  errors 
'  their  superiors.    He  drew  from  the  evange- 
:al  p-^ecepts  of  patience,  meekness,  and  long- 
[tCering,  every  motive    which   could  calm 
eir  agitated  passions.    He  implored  them 
>t  to  dishonour  the  religion  they  professed ; 
id  showed  that  subordination  in  human  so- 
3ty   was   a  divine   ordinance,  designed  to 
omote,  in  different  ways,  the  moral  improve- 
;nt  of  every  rank,  and  the  general  happiness 
all. 

The  authority,  the  courage,  and  the  pathetic 
rnestness  of  the  great  reformer  were  exerted 
vain.  Oppression,  which  drives  wise  men 
id,  had  closed,  the  ears  of  the  German  pea- 
Q try  to  the  advice  even  of  Martin  Luther; 
d  &iey  plunged  into  a  contest  more  despe- 
e  in  its  character,  and  more  fatal  in  its 
suits,  than  any  which  stains  the  annals  of 
r  empire.  He  felt,  with  the  utmost  keen- 
5S,  the  reproach  thus  brought  unto  the  Refor* 


mation ;  nor  may  it  be  concealed,  that  at  last 
his  voice  was  raised  in  terrible  indignation 
against  the  insurgents  by  whom  his  pacific 
efforts  had  been  defeated  and  his  remonstrances 
despised.  His  old  antagonist,  Carlostadt,  was 
charged  with  a  guilty  participation  in  the  re- 
volt ;  and  in  his  distress  appealed  to  the  much- 
reviled  consubstantialist  for  protection.  It  was 
hardly  in  human  nature,  certainly  not  in  Lu- 
ther's, to  reject  such  a  supplicant.  The  odium 
theologUum  is,  after  all,  rather  a  vituperative 
than  a  malignant  affection,  even  its  worst  type; 
and  Luther  possessed,  more  than  most  pole- 
mics, the  faculty  of  exorcising  the  demon  of 
wrath  through  the  channel  of  the  pen.  He 
placed  Carlostadt  in  safety,  defended  him  from 
the  charge  of  fostering  rebellion,  and  demanded 
for  him  a  fair  trial  and  a  patient  hearing.  His 
preternatural  fate  has  been  already  noticed. 

But  a  more  formidable  enemy  was  at  hand 
The  supremacy  of  Erasmus  in  the  world  of 
letters  was  such  as  no  other  writer  ever  lived 
to  enjoy.  Literature  had  then  a  universal  Ian- 
guage,  and  the  learned  of  all  nations  acknow- 
ledged him  as  their  guide  and  modeL  In  an 
age  of  intense  mental  activity,  no  other  mind 
was  so  impatient  of  repose ;  at  a  period  when 
freedom  of  thought  was  asserted  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  new-born  hope,  he  emulated 
the  most  sanguine  of  the  insurgents  against 
the  ancient  dynasties.  The  restorer,  almost 
the  inventor,  of  the  popular  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures,  he  was  excelled  by  few,  if  any, 
in  the  more  ambitious  science  of  biblical  criti- 
cism. His  philosophy  (if  in  deference  to  cus- 
tom it  must  so  be  called)  was  but  the  applica- 
tion to  those  inquiries  in  which  the  present 
and  future  welfare  of  mankind  is  chiefly  in- 
Tolved,  of  an  admirable  good  sense — ^pene- 
trating sophisms  under  the  most  specious  dis- 
guise, and  repelling  mere  verbal  subtleties, 
however  imposing  their  pretensions,  or  how- 
ever illustrious  their  patrons.  Alternately  a 
man  of  the  world,  and  a  recluse  scholar,  he 
was  ever  wide  awake  to  the  real  business  of 
life ;  even  in  those  studies  which  usually  con- 
duct the  mere  prisoners  of  the  cloister  into 
dreamy  and  transcendental  speculations.  In 
his  hands,  the  Latin  language  was  bent  to 
uses  of  which  Cicero  himself  might  have 
thought  it  incapable ;  and  without  any  barba- 
rous innovations,  became,  almost  for  the  first 
time,  the  vehicle  of  playful  banter,  and  of  high 
and  mysterious  doctrines,  treated  in  a  familiar 
and  easy  tone.  Of  the  two  imperial  virtues, 
industry  and  self-denial,  the  literary  character 
of  Erasmus  was  adorned  by  the  first,  much 
more  than  by  the  second.  Grasping  at  uni- 
versal excellence  and  immediate  renown,  he 
poured  out  orations,  verses,  essays,  dialogues, 
aphorisms,  biographies,  translations,  and  new 
editions  of  the  classical  writers,  with  a  rapidity 
which  at  once  dazzled  the  world,  and  exhausted 
himself.  Deeply  as  the  impress  of  his  mind 
was  fastened  on  his  own  generation,  those 
only  of  his  countless  works  retain  their  charm 
in  later  times,  which  he  regarded  but  as  the 
pastime  of  a  few  leisure  hours.  (Sveiy  one 
nas  read  the  "  Colloquies,**  and  admired  their 
gay  and  graceful  exposure  of  the  frauds  and 
credulity  of  his  age.    The  -  Praise  of  Folly" 
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shnuld  never  be  separated  from  Holbein's 
•tchings,  without  which  the  reader  may  now 
and  then  smile,  but  hardly  laugh.  The  "  Cice- 
ronian s*'  is  one  of  those  elaborate  pleasantries 
which  give  pleasure  only  lo  the  laborious. 
For  neither  as  a  wit  nor  as  a  theologian,  nor 
perhaps  even  as  a  critic,  does  Erasmus  rank 
among  master  intellects ;  and  in  the  other  de- 
partments of  literature  no  one  has  ventured  to 
claim  for  him  a  very  elevated  station.  His 
real  glory  is  to  have  opened  at  once  new  chan- 
nels of  popular  and  of  abstruse  knowledge — 
to  have  guided  the  few,  while  he  instructed 
the  many — to  have  lived  and  written  for  noble 
ends — to  have  been  surpassed  by  none  in  the 
compass  of  his  learning,  or  the  collective  value 
of  his  works — and  to  have  prepared  the  way 
for  a  mighty  revolution,  which  it  required 
moral  qualities  far  loftier  than  his  to  accom- 
plish. For  the  soul  of  this  great  man  did  not 
partake  of  the  energy  of  his  intellectual  facul- 
ties. He  repeatedly  confesses  that  he  had 
none  of  the  spirit  of  a  martyr;  and  the  ac- 
knowledgment is  made  in  the  tone  of  sarcasm, 
rather  than  in  that  of  regret.  He  belonged  to 
that  class  of  actors  on  the  scene  of  life,  who 
have  always  appeared  as  the  harbingers  of 
great  social  changes; — men  gifted  with  the 
power  to  discern,  and  the  hardihood  to  pro- 
claim, truths  of  which  they  want  the  courage 
to  encounter  the  infallible  results;  who  outrun 
their  generation  in  thought,  but  lag  behind  it 
in  action;  players  at  the  sport  of  reform  so 
long  as  reform  itself  appears  at  an  indefinite 
distance;  more  ostentatious  of  their  mental 
superiority,  than  anxious  for  the  well-being  of 
mankind ;  dreaming  that  the  dark  page  of  his- 
tory may  hereafter  become  a  fairy  tale,  in 
which  enchantment  will  bring  to  pass  a  glo- 
rious catastrophe,  unbought  by  intervening 
strife,  and  agony,  and  suiTering ;  and  therefore 
overwhelmed  with  alarm  when  the  edifice 
begins  to  totter,  of  which  their  own  hands 
have  sapped  the  foundation.  He  was  a  re- 
former until  the  Reformation  became  a  fearful 
reality;  a  jester  at  the  bulwarks  of  the  papacy 
until  they  began  to  give  way;  a  propagator  of 
the  Scriptures,  until  men  betook  themselves  to 
the  study  and  the  application  of  them ;  depre- 
ciating the  mere  outward  forms  of  religion, 
until  they  had  come  to  be  estimated  at  their 
real  value;  in  short,  a  learned,  ingenious, 
benevolent,  amiable,  timid,  irresolute  man, 
who,  bearing  the  responsibility,  resigned  to 
ethers  the  glory  of  rescuing  the  human  mind 
rom  the  bondage  of  a  thousand  years.  The 
distance  between  his  career  and  that  of  Lu- 
ther was,  therefore,  continually  enlarging,  until 
they  at  length  moved  in  opposite  directions, 
and  met  each  other  with  mutual  animosity. 
The  reformer  foresaw  and  deprecated  this 
collision ;  and  Bossuet  has  condemned  as  ser- 
vile the  celebrated  letter  in  which  Luther  en- 
deavoured to  avert  the  impending  contest.  In 
common  with  many  of  his  censures  of  the 
great  father  of  the  protestant  churches,  this  is 
jvidently  the  result  of  prejudice.  It  was  con- 
ceived with  tenderness,  and  expressed  with 
becoming  dig^nity. 

"  I  do  not,"  he  says,  **  reproach  you  in  your 
estrangements  from  us,  fearing  lest  I  should 


hinder  the  cause  which  you  maintain  againai 
our  common  enemies  the  papists.  For  the 
same  reason,  it  gives  me  no  displeasure  that, 
in  many  of  your  works,  you  have  sought  to  ob- 
tain their  favour,  or  to  appease  their  hostility, 
by  assailing  us  with  undeserved  reproaches 
and  sarcasms.  It  is  obvious  that  God  has  not 
given  you  the  energy  or  the  coamge  requisite 
for  an  open  ajid  feariess  attack  on  these  mon- 
sters, nor  am  I  of  a  temper  to  exact  from  yon 
what  is  beyond  your  strength." — *I  have  ^^ 
spected  your  infirmity,  and  &at  measure  of  tht 
gifts  of  Grod  which  is  in  you.  None  can  deer 
that  you  have  promoted  the  cause  of  literatare, 
thus  opening  the  way  to  the  right  understuid- 
ing  of  the  Scriptures ;  or  that  the  endowment 
which  you  have  thus  received  from  God  is 
magnificent  and  worthy  of  all  admiration. 
Here  is  a  just  cause  for  gralitude.  I  have 
never  desired  that  you  should  quit  your  cau- 
tious and  measured  course  to  enter  onr  camp. 
Great  are  the  services  yon  render  by  your 
genius  and  eloquence ;  and  as  jonr  beart  fails 
you,  it  is  best  that  you  should  serve  God  witk 
such  powers  as  He  has  given  you*  My  onij 
apprehension  is,  lest  you  should  permit  yoor* 
self  to  be  dragged  by  our  enemies  to  pubhsk 
an  attack  upon  our  doctrines,  for  then  I  should 
be  compelled  to  resist  you  to  the  face.*"— 
'^  Things  have  now  reached  a  point  atwhic^ 
we  should  feel  no  anxiety  for  onr  cause,  ere: 
though  Erasmus  himself  should  direct  ail  his 
abilities  against  us.  It  is  no  wonder  that  our 
party  should  be  impatient  of  yoar  attacks. 
Human  weakness  is  alarmed  and  oppnssed  br 
the  weight  of  the  name  of  Erasmus.  Once  e> 
be  lashed  by  Erasmus  is  a  far  different  thiof 
from  being  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  all  dae 
papists  put  together." — ^"I  have  written  all  this 
in  proof  of  my  candour,  and  becaase  I  desin 
that  God  may  impart  to  you  a  spirit  worthy  oi 
your  name.  If  that  spirit  be  withheld,  at  leasi 
let  me  implore  you  to  remain  a  mere  speetatrr 
of  our  tragedy.  Bo  not  join  your  forces  to 
our  enemies.  Abstain  from  writing  against 
me,  and  I  will  write  nothing  against  yon." 

This  lofty  tone  grated  on  the  fastidioas  eai 
of  the  monarch  of  literature.  He  watefaed  his 
opportunity,  and  inflicted  a  terrible  revenge. 
To  have  attacked  the  doctrines  of  the  Beforma- 
tion  would  have  been  to  hazard  an  unanswef' 
able  charge  of  inconsistency.  But  Luther,  ia 
exploring  his  path,  had  lost  his  way  in  the 
lab3n'inth  of  the  question  of  free  will ;  and  had 
published  opinions  which  were  nothing  slMXt 
of  the  avowal  of  absolute  fatalism.  In  a  treatise 
De  Libero  Arbitrioy  Erasmus  made  a  briOiast 
charge  on  this  exposed  part  of  his  adversair's 
position :  exhausting  all  the  resources  of  hb 
sagacity,  wit,  and  learning,  to  lower  the  theo- 
logical character  of  the  founder  of  the  Lo* 
theran  Church.  The  reformer  st^;»ered  be- 
neath this  blow.  For  metaphysical  debate  hr 
was  ill  prepared — to  the  learning  of  his  anta- 
gonist he  had  no  pretension — and  to  his  w 
could  oppose  nothing  but  indignant  rehemese* 
His  answer,  De  Servo  Arbitrio,  has  been  cca- 
fessed  by  his  most  ardent  admirers,  to  hare 
been  but  a  feeble  defence  to  his  formidaMe 
enemy.  The  temper  in  which  he  conducte-i 
the  dispute  may  be  judged  from  the  foUowitu: 
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example  :-*^  Erasmus,  that  king  of  amphibo- 
logy, reposes  calmly  on  his  amphibological 

throne,  cheats  us  with  his  ambiguous  language, 
and  claps  his  hands  when  he  finds  us  entangled 
amongst  his  insidious  tropes,  like  beasts  of 
chase  fallen  into  the  toils.  Then  seizing  the 
occasion  for  his  rhetoric,  he  springs  on  his 
captiye  with  loud  cries,  tearing,  scourging, 
tormenting,  and  devoting  him  to  the  infernals, 
because,  as  it  pleases  him  to  fay,  his  words 
have  been  understood  in  a  calumnious,  scandal- 
ous and  Satanic  sense,  though  it  was  his  own 
design  that  they  should  be  so  taken.  See  him 
come  on  creeping  like  a  viper."  &c.,  &c. 

To  the  last,  the  sense  of  this  defeat  would 
appear  to  have  clung  to  Luther.  Accustomed 
to  triumph  in  theological  debate,  he  had  been 
overthrown  in  the  presence  of  abashed  friends 
and  exulting  enemies ;  and  the  record  of  his 
familiar  conversation  bears  deep  traces  of  his 
keen  remembrance  of  this  humiliation.  Many 
of  the  contumelious  words  ascribed  to  him  on 
this  subject,  if  they  really  ff  U  from  his  lips, 
were  probably  some  of  those  careless  expres* 
sions  in  which  most  men  indulge  in  the  confi- 
lence  of  private  life ;  and  which,  when  quoted 
Bvith  the  utmost  literal  exacmess,  assume,  in 
tK>oks  published  for  the  perusal  of  the  world  at 
large,  a  new  meaning  and  an  undesigned  em- 
[ihasis.  But  there  is  Utile  difficulty  in  receiv- 
ng  as  authentic  the  words  he  is  said  to  have 
7ronounced  when  gazing  at  the  picture  of 
Srasmus — that  it  was,  like  himself,  full  of  craf^ 
tnd  malice;  a  comment  on  the  countenance 
)f  that  illustrious  scholar,  as  depicted  by  Hoi- 
Men,  from  which  it  is  impossible  altogether  to 
Lissent. 

The  contests  with  Erasmus  and  the  sacra- 
aentarians  ha'd  taken  place  in  that  debatable 
and  which  religion  and  philosophy  each  claims 
or  her  own.  But  Luther  was  now  to  oppose 
I  revolt  not  merely  against  philosophy  and 
eligion,  but  against  decency  and  common 
ense.  Equally  astounding  and  scandalous 
cere  the  antics  which  the  minds  of  men  per- 
3rmed  when,  exempt  from  the  control  of  their 
ncient  prepossessions,  they  had  not  as  yet 
een  brought  into  subjection  to  any  other, 
throughout  the  north  of  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands,  (here  were  found  many  converts 
>  the  belief,  that  a  divorce  might  be  effected 
etween  the  virtues  which  the  gospel  exacts, 
nd  those  new  relations  between  man  and  the 
.uthor  of  his  being,  which  it  at  once  creates 
nd  reveals;  that,  in  short,  it  was  possible  to 
e  at  the  same  time  a  Christian  and  a  knave. 
be  connexion  between  this  sottish  delirium, 
nd  the  rejection  of  infant  baptism,  was  an  ac- 
ident,  or  at  most  a  caprice ;  and  the  name  of 
nabaptist,  afterwards  borne  by  so  many  wise 
id  good  men,  is  unfortunately,  though  indeli- 
y  associated  with  the  crazy  rabble  who  first 
>saa»ed  or  received  it  at  Munster.  Herman 
tiaprnsda,  and  afier  him  Rothmann,  were  the 
'St  who  instructed  the  inhabitants  of  that  city 

these  ill-omened  novelties ;  and  they  quickly 
lined  the  authority  which  any  bold  and  un- 
xapulous  guide  may  command  in  times  when 
!reditary  creeds  have  been  abandoned  by 
ose  who  want  the  capacitv  or  the  knowledge 
shape  out  new  opinions  for  themselves.  He 


who  has  not  received  adult  baptism  is  not  a 
Christian,  he  who  is  not  a  Christian  is  a  pagan ; 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  faithful  to  oppose  the 
enemies  of  truth  by  all  arms,  spiritual  or  seen 
lar,  within  their  reach.  Strong  in  this  reason- 
ing, and  stronger  still  in  numbers  and  in  zeal, 
the  Anabaptists  declared  open  war,  expelled 
the  Catholics  and  Lutherans  from  the  city, 
pillaged  the  churches  and  convents,  and 
adopted  as  their  watchword  the  exhortation  to 
repent,  with  which  the  Baptist  of  old  had  ad- 
dressed the  multitudes  who  surrounded  him  in 
the  wilderness  of  Judea.  If  the  insurgents  did 
no  works  meet  for  repentance,  they  did  many 
to  be  bitterly  repented  of.  Their  success  was 
accompanied  by  cruelty,  and  followed  by  still 
fouler  crimes.  John  de  Mattheison,  their  chief 
prophet,  established  a  community  of  goods, 
and  committed  to  the  flames  every  book  except 
the  Bible.  John  of  Leyden,  his  successor,  was 
a  journeyman  tailor,  and,  though  at  once  a 
rogue  and  a  fanatic,  was  not  without 'some 
qualities  which  might  have  adorned  a  better 
cause.  He  conducted  the  defence  of  the  city 
against  the  bishop  with  as  much  skill  and 
gallantry  as  if  his  accustomed  seat  had  been, 
not  the  shopboard,  but  the  saddle  of  a  belted 
knight  In  the  Scriptures,  which  his  predeces- 
sor had  exempted  from  the  general  conflagra- 
tion, he  found  a  sanction  for  the  plurality  of 
wives,  and  proofs  that  the  sceptre  of  David  had 
passed  into  his  own4iands.  Twelve  princes, 
representing  the  heads  of  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
received  from  him  authority  to  ascend  the 
thrones  of  Europe ;  and  apostles  were  sent  to 
the  great  cities  of  Germany  to  propagate  the 
new  faith,  and  to  attest  the  miracles  of  which 
they  had  been  the  witnesses.  The  doctrine 
they  taught  was  less  abstruse  than  might  have 
been  anticipated.  It  consisted  in  these  propo- 
sitions : — ^There  have  been  four  prophets :  the 
true  are  King  David  and  John  of  Leyden ;  the 
false  are  the  pope  and  Martin  Luther:  but  Luther 
is  worse  than  tne  pope.  While  this  pithy  creed 
was  inculcated  without  the  walls,  the  most 
frightful  debaucheries,  and  a  strange  burlesque 
on  royalty,  went  on  within.  The  king  paraded 
the  city,  attended  by  his  queen,  and  followed 
by  a  long  train  of  led  horses  caparisoned  in 
gold  brocade,  a  drawn  sword  being  borne  at 
his  leA  hand,  and  a  crown  and  Bible  at  his 
right.  Seated  on  a  throne  in  the  public  square, 
he  received  petitions  from  supplicants  pros- 
trate on  the  earth  before  him.  Then  followed 
impious  parodies  on  the  most  sacred  offices  of 
the  Christian  worship,  and  scenes  of  profligacy 
which  may  not  be  described.  To  these,  ere 
long,  succeeded  horrors  which  rendered  the 
New  Jerusalem  no  inapt  antitype  of  the  old. 
The  conquered  king  expiated  his  crimes  on  the 
scafibld,-— enduring  protracted  and  inhuman 
torments  with  a  firmness  which  redeems  his 
character  from  the  abhorrence  to  which  it  had 
so  many  indisputable  titles.  Yet  the  story  is 
not  without  interest.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  contagion  of  such  stupid  extravagances 
was  propagated,  and  the  apparent  genuineness 
of  the  belief  which  a  man  of  much  fortitude 
and  some  acuteness  at  length  yielded  to  th«> 
coinage  of  his  own  brain,  however  frequent 
are  still  curious  phenomena  in  the  science  M 
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mental  nosology.  From  his  answers  to  the 
interrogatories  which  attended  his  trial,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  he  was  perfectly  sane.  His 
mind  had  been  bewildered,  partly  by  a  de- 
praved imagination  and  ungoverned  appetites, 
and  partly  by  his  encounter  with  questions  too 
large  for  his  capacity,  and  with  detached  sen- 
tences from  Holy  Writ,  of  which  he  perceived 
neither  the  obvious  sense  nor  the  more  sublime 
intimations.  The  memory  of  this  guilty,  pre- 
sumptuous and  unhappy  man,  is  rescued  from 
oblivion  by  the  audacity  of  his  enterprise,  and 
still  more  by  the  influence  it  exerted  in  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  the  Reformation. 

The  reproach,  however  unmerited,  fell  hea- 
vily on  Luther.  It  is  the  common  fate  of  all 
who  dare  to  become  leaders  in  the  war  against 
abuses,  whether  in  religious  or  political  so-> 
ciety,  to  be  confounded  with  the  baser  sort  of 
innovators,  who  at  once  hate  their  persons, 
and  exaggerate  and  caricature  the  principles 
on  which  they  have  acted.  For  this  penalty 
of  rendering  eminent  services  to  the  world 
every  wise  man  is  prepared,  and  every  brave 
man  endures  it  firmly,  in  the  belief  that  a  day 
is  coming  when  his  fame  will  be  no  longer 
oppressed  by  this  unworthy  association.  Lu- 
ther's faith  in  the  ultimate  deliverance  of  his 
good  name  frcnn  the  obloquy  cast  on  it  by  the 
madness  of  the  Anabaptists,  has  but  imper- 
fectly been  justified  by  the  event.  Long  after 
his  name  belonged  to  the  brightest  page  of 
human  history,  it  found  in  Bossuet  an  antago- 
nist as  inveterate  as  Tetzel,  more  learned  than 
Cajetan,  and  surpassing  Erasmus  himself  in 
eloquence  and  ingenuity.  Later  still  has 
arisen,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Hallam,  a  censor, 
whose  religious  opinions,  unquestionable  in- 
tegrity, boundless  knowledge,  and  admirable 
genius,  give  a  fearful  weight  to  his  unfavour- 
able judgment  of  the  Father  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Neither  of  these  great  writers,  indeed, 
countenance  the  vulgar  calumny  which  would 
identify  the  principles  of  Martin  Luther  with 
those  of  John  of  Leyden,  although  both  of 
them  arraign  him  in  nearly  the  same  terms, 
as  having  adopted  and  taught  the  antinomian 
doctrines,  of  which  the  Anabaptists  exhibited 
the  practical  results. 

The  course  we  are  shaping  having  brought 
us  within  reach  of  the  whirlpools  of  this  inter- 
minable controversy,  roaring  in  endless  cir- 
cles over  a  dark  and  bottomless  abyss,  we 
cannot  altogether  yield  to  that  natural  impulse 
which  would  pass  them  by  in  cautious  silence 
and  with  averted  eyes.  The  Laharum  of  Lu- 
ther was  a  banner  inscribed  with  the  legend 
**  Justification  by  Faith" — the  compendium,  the 
essence,  the  Aipha  and  the  Omega  of  his  dis- 
tinctive creed.  Of  the  many,  received  or  pos- 
sible interpretations  of  this  enigmatical  sym- 
bol, that  which  Bossuet  and  Mr.  Hallam  regard 
as  most  accordant  with  the  views  of  the  great 
standard-bearer  himself,  may  be  stated  in  the 
following  terms : — If  a  man  be  firmly  assured 
that  his  sins  have  been  remitted  by  Giod,  in  the 
exercise  of  a  mercy  gratuitous  and  unmerited 
as  it  respects  the  offender  himself,  but  accorded 
as  the  merited  reward  of  the  great  propitiation, 
that  man  stands  within  the  line  which,  even 
ia  this  life,  separates  the  objects  of  the  Divine 


favour  from  the  objeets  of  the  Divine  displea 
sure.  We  believe  this  epitome  of  the  Luther 
an  doctrine  to  be'inaecarate,  and,  but  for  the 
greatness  of  the  names  by  which  it  is  sa&c* 
tioned,  we  should  have  ventured  to  add,  snpep 
ficial.  In  hazarding  a  diflerent  traDslation  of 
Luther's  meaning  into  the  ianguage  of  the 
world  we  live  in,  we  do  but  oppose  one  asser- 
tion to  another,  leaving  the  whole  weight  of 
authority  on  ftie  unfiivourable  side,  ne  ap- 
peal ultimately  lies  to  those  whose  studies 
have  rendered  them  familiar  with  the  re» 
former's  writings,  and  especially  with  his 
**  Commeatary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,* 
which  he  was  wont  affectionately  to  eall  bis 
Catherine  de  Dora.  It  must  be  conceded  that 
they  abound  in  expressions  which,  detached 
from  the  mass,  would  more  than  justify  the 
censure  of  the  historian  of  the  "  Literature  €i 
the  Middle  Ages."  But  no  writer  woald  be 
less  fairly  judged  than  Luther  by  isolated  pas* 
sages.  Too  impetuous  to  pause  for  exact  dis- 
crimination, too  long  entangled  in  schdastie 
learning  to  have  ever  entirely  recovered  die 
natural  relish  for  plain  common  sense,  asd 
compelled  habitually  to  move  in  that  tnibid 
polemical  region  which  pure  and  unreDracted 
light  never  visits,  Luther,  it  must  be  confessed, 
is  intelligible  only  to  the  impartial  and  labo- 
rious, and  might  also  be  supposed  to  bate 
courted  the  reproaches  which  he  least  de- 
serves. Stripped  of  the  technicalities  of  divi- 
nity and  of  the  schools,  his  Ariieubta 
aui  cadmtU  eeelmss  may,  perhaps, 
material  error  be  thus  explained* 

Define  the  word  ^'couTiction"  as  a  deJib^ 
rate  assent  to  the  truth  of  any  statemeat,  sad 
the  word  **  persuasion'*  as  the  habitual  rek^ 
ence  to  any  such  truth  (real  or  supposed)  as 
a  rule  of  conduct ;  and  it  follows,  that  we  an 
persuaded  of  many  things  of  which  we  an 
not  convinced :  which  is  credulity  or  supersti- 
tion. Thus,  Cicero  was  persuaded  of  the  saac- 
tity  of  the  mysteries  which  he  celebrated  as 
one  of  the  College  of  Augurs.  But  the  aathor 
of  the  Treatise  De  NtUura  Deorum  had  cer- 
tainly no  corresponding  convictioBS.  We  are 
convinced  of  much  of  which  we  are  not  per- 
suaded, which,  in  theological  language,  is  a 
*<dead  faith."  The  Marquis  of  Worcester  de- 
liberately assented  to  the  truth,  that  the  expan- 
sive force' of  steam  could  be  applied  to  propel 
a  vessel  through  the  water ;  but  waatiag  the 
necessary  "  persuasion,"  he  left  to  others  the 
praise  of  the  discovery.  Again,  there  are  many 
propositions  of  which  we  are  at  once  ccb> 
vinced  and  persuaded,^and  this  in  the  Luthei^ 
an  style  is  a  **  living  or  saving  faith.**  in  this 
sense  Columbus  believed  tlie  true  configura- 
tion of  the  earth,  and  launched  his  caravSs  to 
make  known  the  two  hemispheres  to  each 
other.  It  is  by  the  aid  of  successful  experi* 
ment  engendering  confidence;  of  hahtt  pro- 
ducing facility ;  and  of  earnest  thoughts  qujdh 
ening  the  imagination  and  kindling  4esiie* 
that  our  opinions  thus  ripen  into  mottveSr  aad 
our  theoretical  convictions  into  actiTe  persua- 
sion. It  is,  therefore,  nothing  else  than  a  coa- 
tradiction  in  terms  to  speak  of  Christian  faith 
separable  from  moral  virtue  I  The  practical 
results  of  that  as  of  any  other  motive,  vif 
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'ar>  directly  as  the  intensity  of  the  impulse, 
.nd  inversely  as  the  number  and  force  of  the 
mpediments ;  but  a  motive  which  produces 
to  motion,  is  the  same  thing  as  an  attraction 
rhich  does  not  draw,  or  as  a  propensity  which 
oes  not  incline.  Far  diftrent  as  was  the 
tyle  in  which  Luther  enounced  his  doctrine, 
lie  careful  study  of  his  writings  will,  we  think, 
onvince  any  dispassionate  man  that  such 
ras  his  real  meaning.  The  faith  of  which  he 
irrote  was  not  a  mere  opinion,  or  a  mere  emo- 
ion.  It  was  a  mental  energy,  of  slow  but 
fately  growth,  of  which  an  intellectual  assent 
ras  the  basis ;  high  and  holy  tendencies  the 
ofty  superstructure ;  and  a  virtuous  life  the 
nevitable  use  and  destination. » In  his  own 
mphatic  words:— ^< We  do  not  say  the  sun 
ugkt  to  shine,  a  good  tree  oueht  to  produce 
;ood  fruit,  seven  and  three  tmgM  to  make  ten. 
["he  sun  shines  by  its  own  proper  nature, 
without  being  bidden  to  do  so;  in  the  same 
nanner  the  good  tree  yields  its  good  fruit; 
even  and  three  have  made  ten  from  everlast- 
ng— it  is  needless  to  require  them  to  do  so 
icreafter." 

If  any  credit  is  due  to  his  great  antagonist, 
juthcr's  doctrine  of  *■  Justification"  is  not  enti- 
led to  the  praise  or  censure  of  novelty.  Bos- 
tnet  resents  this  claim  as  injurious  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  as  founded  on  an  extra- 
vagant misrepresentation  of  her  real  doctrines. 
To  ascribe  to  the  great  and  wise  men  of  whom 
;he  justly  boasts,  or  indeed  to  attribute  to  any 
me  of  sound  mind,  the  dogma  or  the  dream 
rhich  would  deliberately  transfer  the  ideas  of 
he  market  to  the  relations  between  man  and 
lis  Creator,  is  nothing  better  than  an  ignorant 
ind  uncharitable  bigotry.  To  maintain  that, 
ill  Luther  dispelled  the  illusion,  the  Christian 
rorld  regarded  the  good  actions  of  this  life  as 
nvesting  even  him  who  performs  them  best, 
vith  a  rieM  to  demand  from  his  Maker  an 
!temity  of  uninterrupted  and  perfect  bliss,  is- 
just  as  rational  as  to  claim  for  him  the  detec- 
ion  of  the  universal  error  which  had  assigned 
o  the  animal  man  a  place  among  the  qnadru- 
>eds.  There  is  in  every  human  mind  a  cer- 
ain  portion  of  indestructible  common  sense. 
Small  as  this  may  be  in  most  of  us,  it  is  yet 
mough  to  rescue  us  all,  at  least  when  sane 
ind  sober,  from  the  stupidity  of  thinking  not 
)nly  that  the  relations  of  creditor  and  debtor 
;an  really  subsist  between  ourselves  and  Him 
vho  made  us,  but  that  a  return  of  such  inesti- 
nable  value  can  be  due  from  Him  for  such 
iphenieral  and  imperfect  services  as  ours. 
People  may  talk  foolishly  on  these  matters; 
)ut  no  one  seriously  believes  this.  Luther 
;lew  no  such  monster,  for  there  were  none 
?uch  to  be  slain.  The  error  which  he  refuted 
.vas  far  more  subtle  and  refined  than  this,  and 
s  copiously  explained  by  Hooker,  to  whose 
;plendid  sermon  on  the  subject  it  is  a  **  good 
»'ork"  to  refer  any  to  whom  it  is  unknown. 

The  celebrated  thesis  of  "Justification  by 
?dii\xr  if  really  an  Antinomian  doctrine,  was 
peculiar  to  Luther  and  to  his  followers  only  in 
«o  far  as  he  extricated  it  from  a  mass  of  super- 
stitions by  which  it  had  been  obscured,  and 
issigned  to  it  the  prominence  in  his  system  to 
which  it  was  justly  entitled.    But  if  his  indigo 


nation  had  been  roused  against  those  who  had 
darkened  this  great  truth,  they  by  whom  it  was 
made  an  apology  for  lewdness  and  rapine 
were  the  objects  of  his  scorn  and  abhorrence. 
His  attaek  on  the  Anabaptists  is  conceived  in 
terms  so  vigorous  and  so  whimsical,  that  it  is 
difllcult  to  resist  the  temptation  to  exhibit 
some  extracts.  But  who  would  needlessly 
disturb  the  mould  beneath  which  lies  interred 
and  forgotten  a  mass  of  disgusting  folly,  which 
in  a  remote  age  exhaled  a  moral  pestilence  t 
Resolving  all  the  sinister  phenomena  of  life, 
by  assuming  the  direct  interference  of  the 
devil  and  his  angels  in  the  afiairs  of  men,  Lu- 
ther thought  that  this  influence  had  been  most 
unskilfully  employed  at  Munster.  It  was  a 
coup  manque  on  the  part  of  the  great  enemy  ot 
mankind.  It  showed  that  Satan  was  but  a 
bungler  at  his  art.  The  evil  one  had  been 
betrayed  into  this  gross  mistake  that  the  world 
might  be  on  their  guard  against  the  more  astute 
artifices  to  which  he  was  about  to  resort : 

"These  new  theologians  did  not,"  he  said, 
**  explain  themselves  very  clearly."  •*  Having 
hot  soup  in  his  mouth,  the  devil  was  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  mumbling  out  mum, 
invm,  wishing  doubtless  to  say  something 
worse."  "The  spirit  which  would  deceive 
the  world  must  not  begin  by  yielding  to  the 
fascinations  of  woman,  by  grasping  the  em- 
blems and  honours  of  royalty,  still  less  by 
cutting  people's  throats,  ^his  is  too  broad ; 
rapacity  and  oppression  can  deceive  no  one. 
The  peal  deceit  will  be  practised  by  him  who 
shall  dress  himself  in  mean  apparel,  assume  a 
lamentable  countenance,  hang  down  his  head, 
refuse  money,  abstain  from  meat,  fly  from 
woman  as  so  much  poison,  disclaim  all  tern* 
poraWuthority,  and  reject  all  honours  as  dam- 
nable ;  and  who  then,  creeping  softly  towards 
the  throne,  the  sceptre,  and  the  keys,  shall 
pick  them  ap  and  possess  himself  of  them  by 
stealth.  Such  is  the  man  who  would  succeed, 
who  would  deceive  the  angels,  and  the  very 
elect.  This  would  indeed  be  a  splendid  devil, 
with  a  plumage  more  gorgeous  than  the  pea- 
cock or  the  pheasant.  But  thus  impudently 
to  seize  the  crown,  to  take  not  merely  one 
wife,  but  as  many  as  caprice  or  appetite  sug- 
gests—oh! it  is  the  conduct  of  a  mere  school- 
boy devil,  of  a  devil  at  his  A  B  C ;  or  rather, 
it  is  the  true  Satan— Satan,  the  learned  and  the 
crafty,  but  fettered  by  the  hands  of  God,  with 
chains  so  heavy  that  he  cannot  move.  It  is  to 
warn  us,  it  is  to  teach  us  to  fear  his  chastise- 
ments, before  the  field  is  thrown  open  to  a 
more  subtle  devil,  who  will  assail  us  no  longer 
with  the  ABC,  but  with  the  real,  the  difficult 
text.  If  this  mere  deviling  at  his  letters  can 
do  such  things,  what  will  he  not  do  when  he 
comes  to  act  as  a  reasonable,  knowing,  skilful, 
lawyer-like,  theological  devil  1" 

These  various  contests  produced  in  the  mind 
cf  Luther  the  effects  which  painful  experience 
invariably  yields,  when  the  search  for  truih. 
prompted  by  the  love  of  truth,  has  been  Ion© 
and  earnestly  maintained.  Advancing  years 
brought  with  them  an  increase  of  candour, 
moderation,  and  charity.  He  had  lived  to  ser 
his  principles  strike  their  roots  deeply  throng): 
a  large  part  of  the  Christian  world,  and  \\*\ 
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anticipated,  with  perhaps  too  sanguine  hopes, 
their  universal  triumph.  His  unshaken  reli* 
ance  in  them  was  attested  by  his  dying  breath. 
But  he  bad  also  lived  to  witness  the  defection 
of  some  of  his  allies,  and  the  guilt  and  folly  of 
others.  Prolonged  inquiry  had  disclosed  to 
him  many  difficulties  which  had  been  over- 
looked in  the  first  ardour  of  the  dispute,  and 
he  had  become  painfully  convinced  that  the 
establishment  of  truth  is  an  enterprise  incom- 
parably more  arduous  than  the  overthrow  of 
error.  His  constitutional  melancholy  deep* 
ened  into  a  more  habitual  sadness — his  impe* 
tuosity  gave  way  to  a  more  serene  and  pensive 
temper — ^and  as  the  tide  of  life  ebbed  with  still 
increasing  swiAness,  he  was  chiefly  engaged 
in  meditating  on  those  cardinal  and  undis* 
puted  truths  on  which  the  weary  mind  may 
securely  repose,  and  the  troubled  heart  be 
still.  The  maturer  thoughts  of  age  could  not, 
Aowever,  quell  the  rude  vigour  and  fearless 
confidence,  which  had  borne  him  through  his 
early  contests.  With  little  remaining  fond- 
ness or  patience  for  abstruse  speculations,  he 
was  challenged  to  debate  one  of  the  more 
subtle  points  of  theology.  His  answer  cannot 
be  too  deeply  pondered  by  polemics  at  lai^ge. 
**  Should  we  not,"  he  said,  •*  get  on  better  in 
this  discussion  with  the  assistance  of  a  jug  or 
two  of  beer  1*'  The  offended  disputant  retired, — 
**  the  devil,"  observed  Luther,  **  being  a  haughty 
spirit,  who  can  bear  any  thing  better  than  being 
laughed  at"  This  growing  contempt  for  un- 
profitable questions  was  indicated  by  a  cor- 
responding decline  in  Luther's  original  esti- 
mate of  the  importance  of  some  of  the  minor 
topics  in  debate  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  He 
was  willing  to  consign  to  silence  the  question 
of  the  veneration  due  to  the  saints.  He  sus- 
pended his  judgment  respecting  prayers  for 
the  dead.  He  was  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the 
practice  of  auricular  confession,  for  the  solace 
of  those  who  regarded  it  as  an  essential  reli- 
gious observance.  He  advised  Spalatin  to  do 
whatever  he  thought  best  respecting  the  ele- 
vation of  the  host,  deprecating  only  any  posi- 
tive rule  on  the  subject  He  held  the  esta- 
blished ceremonies  to  be  useful,  from  the 
impression  they  left  on  gross  and  uncultivated 
minds.  He  was  tolerant  of  images  in  the 
churches,  and  censured  the  whole  race  of 
image-breakers  with  his  accustomed  vehe- 
mence. Even  the  use  of  the  vernacular 
tongue  in  public  worship,  he  considered  as  a 
convenient  custom,  not  an  indispensable  rule. 
Carlos tadt  had  insisted  upon  it  as  essential. 
"^  Oh,  this  is  an  incorrigible  spirit,"  replied  the 
more  tolerant  reformer;  **  for  ever  and  for  ever 
positive  obligations  and  sins !" 

But  while  his  Catholic  spirit  thus  raised  him 
above  the  exaggerated  estimate  of  those  exter- 
nal things  which  chiefly  attracted  the  hostility 
of  narrower  minds,  his  sense  of  the  value  of 
those  great  truths  in  which  he  judged  the  essence 
of  religion  to  consist,  was  acquiring  increased 
intensity  and  depth.  In  common  with  Mon- 
taigne and  Richard  Baxter,  (names  hardly  to 
be  associated  on  any  other  ground,)  he  con- 
sidered the  Lord's  prayer  as  surpassing  every 
other  devotional  exercise.  "  It  is  my  prayer," 
said  Luther;  '*  there  is  nothing  like  it."    In  the 


same  spirit,  he  preferred  the  gospel  uf  8|. Jobs 
to  all  the  other  sacred  books,  as  coaiaioiDg 
more  of  the  language  of  Christ  himseiC  As 
he  felt,  so  he  taught.  He  practised  the  mosf 
simple  and  elementary  style  of  preachiii^ 
**  If,"  he  said,  *<  in  my  sermons  I  thought  df 
Melancthon  and  other  doctors,  I  should  do  nc 
good ;  but  I  speak  with  perfect  plainness  for 
the  ignorant,  and  that  satisfies  every  body. 
Such  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  as  I  have,  I 
reserve  for  the  learned."  **  Nothing  is  more 
agreeable  or  useful  for  a  common  andicBGe 
than  to  preach  on  the  duties  and  examples  of 
Scripture.  Sermons  on  grace  and  jastificadoi 
fall  coldly  on  their  ears."  He  taught  that  good 
and  true  theobgy  consisted  in  the  pracdee,  the 
habit  and  the  \i£e  of  the  Christian  gnoes— 
Christ  being  the  foundation.  "Such, however." 
he  says,  **  is  not  our  theology  now-a-days.  We 
have  substituted  for  it  a  rational  and  specula. 
tive  theology.  This  was  not  the  case  with 
David.  He  acknowledged  his  sins,  and  said, 
Jliiterere  mei,  Domine  /" 

Luther's  power  of  composition  is,  indeedt 
held  very  cheap  by  a  judge  so  competent  as 
Mr.  Hallam ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  commend  kts 
elaborate  style.  It  was  compared  by  himself 
to  the  earthquake  and  the  wind  which  |»eeeded 
the  still  small  voice  addressed  to  the  piophet 
in  the  wilderness ;  and  is  so  turbulent,  copkws, 
and  dogmatical,  as  to  suggest  the  supposition 
that  it  was  dictated  to  a  class  of  submissive 
pupils,  under  the  influence  of  extreme  excise- 
ment  Obscure,  redundant,  and  ^nu»logoits 
as  these  writings  appear,  they  are  stiu  redeemed 
from  neglect,  not  only  by  the  mighty  Dame  of 
their  author,  but  by  that  all-pervadiug  vtlaliiy 
and  downright  earnestness  which  atone  ior  tfaie 
neglect  of  all  the  mere  artifices  of  s^le;  and 
by  that  profound  familiarity  with  the  sacred 
oracles,  which  far  more  than  compensates  lor 
the  absence  of  the  speculative  wisdom  which 
is  drawn  from  lower  sources.  But  the  reform* 
er's  lighter  and  more  occasional  works  not  un- 
frequently  breathe  the  very  soul  of  eloquence. 
His  language  in  these,  ranges  i>etween  coUo- 
quial  homeliness  and  the  highest  d^nity,— 
now  condensed  into  vivid  figures,  ai^  then 
difiused  into  copious  amplification^-^exhibhing 
the  successive  phases  of  his  ardent,  melaneholj, 
playful,  and  heroic  character  in  such  rapid 
succession,  and  with  such  perfect  haimony, 
as  to  resemble  the  harp  of  Dryden*s  Tinotheus, 
alternately  touched  and  swept  by  the  hand  of 
the  master — a  performance  so  bold  and  so 
varied,  as  to  scare  the  critic  from  the  discharge 
of  his  office.  The  address,  for  example,  to  & 
Swabian  insurgents  and  nobles,  if  not  executed 
with  the  skill,  is  at  least  conceived  in  the  spirit 
of  a  great  orator.  The  universal  testimony  of 
all  the  most  competent  judges,  attests  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  as- 
signs to  him,  in  the  literature  of  his  country,  a 
station  corresponding  to  that  of  the  great  men 
to  whom  James  conunitted  the  corresponding 
office  in  our  own. 

Bayle  has  left  to  the  friends  of  Luther  no 
duty  to  perform  in  the  defence  of  his  moral 
character,  but  that  of  appealing  to  the  un- 
answerable reply  which  his  Dictionar}-  contains 
to  the  charges  preferred  against  the  reformei 
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)y  his  enemies.  Oue  unhappy  exception  is  to 
>e  made.  It  is  impossible  to  read  without  pain 
he  names  of  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  Bucer, 
imongst  the  subscribers  to  the  address  to  the 
andgrave  of  Hesse,  on  the  suhject  of  his  in- 
ended  polygamy.  Those  great  but  fallible 
nen  remind  his  highness  of  the  distinction  be* 
ween  universal  laws  and  such  as  admit  of 
ixspensatioD  in  particular  cases.  They  cannot 
publicly  sanction  polygamy.  But  his  highness 
s  of  a  peculiar  constitution,  and  is  exhorted 
seriously  to  examine  all  the  considerations 
aid  before  him ;  yet,  if  he  is  absolutely  resolved 
o  marry  a  second  time,  it  is  their  opinion  that 
3e  should  do  so  as  secretly  as  possible !  Fear- 
ul  is  the  energy  with  which  the  "  Eagle  of 
Vfeaux"  pounces  on  this  fatal  error^ — tearing 
o  pieces  the  flimsy  pretexts  alleged  in  defence 
)f  such  an  evasion  of  the  Christian  code.  The 
charge  admits  of  no  defence.  To  the  inference 
irawn  from  it  against  the  reformer's  doctrine, 
ivery  Protestant  has  a  conclusive  answer. 
\Vhether  in  faith  or  practice,  he  acknowledges 
10  infallible  Head  but  one. 

But  we  have  wandered  far  and  wide  from 
)ar  proper  subject  Where,  aU  this  while,  is 
he  story  of  Luther's  education,  of  his  visit  to 
ftome,  of  the  sale  of  indulgences,  of  the  de- 
lunciations  of  Tetzel,  of  the  controversy  with 
Bccius,  the  Diets  of  Worms  and  Augsburg,  the 
stations  before  Gajetanand  Charles,  the  papal 
excommunication,  and  the  appeal  to  a  general 
souncil  1  These,  and  many  other  of  the  most 
nomentous  incidents  of  the  reformer's  life,  are 
recorded  in  M.  D'Aubigne's  work,  from  which 
)ur  attention  has  been  diverted  by  matters  of 
ess  account,  but  perhaps  a  little  less  familiar. 
[t  would  be  unpardonable  to  dismiss  such  a 
rork,  with  a  merely  ceremonious  notice.  The 
ibsolute  merit  of  this  life  of  Martin  Luther  ia 
^reat,  but  the  comparative  value  far  greater. 
In  the  English  language,  it  has  no  competitor ; 
ind  though  Melancthon  himself  was  the  bio- 
grapher of  his  friend,  we  believe  that  no  foreign 
ongue  contains  so  complete  and  impressive  a 
narrative  of  these  events.  It  is  true  that  M. 
[)*Aabigne  neither  deserves  nor  claims  a  place 
imongst  those  historians,  usually  distinguished 
IS  philosophicaL  He  does  not  aspire  to  illus* 
rate  the  principles  which  determine  or  per* 
rade  the  character,  the  policy,  or  the  institutions 
}f  mankind.  He  arms  himself  with  no  dis- 
passionate skepticism,  and  scarcely  affects  to 
M  impartial.  To  tell  his  tale  copiously  and 
'learly,  is  the  one  object  of  his  literary  ambi- 
tion.    To  exhibit  the  actors  on  the  scene  of 


life,  as  the  free  but  unconscious  agents  of  the 
Divine  Will,  is  the  higher  design  with  which 
he  writes,  to  trace  the  mysterious  intervention 
of  Providence  in  reforming  the  errors  and 
abuses  of  the  Christian  Church  is  his  imme- 
diate end;  and  to  exalt  the  name  of  Luther,  his 
labour  of  love.  These  purposes,  as  far  as  they 
are  attainable,  are  effectually  attainel  M. 
D'Aubigne  is  a  Protestant  of  the  original 
stamp,  and  a  biographer  of  the  old  fashion ; — 
not  a  calm,  candid,  discriminating  weigher  and 
measurer  of  a  great  man's  parts,  but  a  warm- 
hearted champion  of  his  glory,  and  a  /esolute 
apologist  even  for  his  errors; — rrady  to  do 
battle  in  his  cause  with  all  who  bhuU  impugn 
or  derogate  from  his  fame.  His  >/Oo'iC  is  con- 
ceived in  the  spirit,  and  executed  with  all  the 
vigour,  of  Dr.  M'Crie's  «  Life  of  Knox."  Hf 
has  all  our  lamented  countryman's  sinceiity^ 
all  his  deep  research,  more  skill  in  composition, 
and  a  greater  mastery  of  subordinate  details ; 
along  with  the  same  inestimable  faculty  of 
carrying  on  his  story  from  one  stage  to  another, 
with  an  interest  which  never  subsides,  and  a 
vivacity  which  knows  no  intermission.  If  he 
displays  no  familiarity  with  the  moral  sciences, 
he  is  no  mean  proficient  in  that  art  which 
reaches  to  perfection  only  in  the  drama  or  the 
romance.  This  is  not  the  talent  of  inventing, 
but  the  gill  of  discerning,  incidents  which  im- 
part life  and  animation  to  narrative.  For  M« 
lyAubigne  is  a  writer  of  scrupulous  veracity. 
He  is  at  least  an  honest  guide,  though  his  pre* 
possessions  may  be  too  strong  to  render  him 
worthy  of  implicit  confidence.  Thuy  are  such, 
however,  as  to  make  him  the  uncompromising 
and  devoted  advocate  of  those  cardinal  tenets 
on  which  Luther  erected  the  edifice  of  the  Re« 
formation.  To  the  one  great  aitivle  on  which 
the  reformer  assailed  the  papacy,  (he  eye  of  the 
biographer  is  directed  with  scarcely  less  in* 
tentness.  To  this  every  other  truth  is  viewed 
as  subordinate  and  secondary;  and  although, 
on  this  favourite  point  of  doctrine  M.  D*Au« 
bigne's  meaning  is  too  often  obscured  by  de« 
claration,  yet  must  he  be  hailed  by  every 
genuine  friend  of  the  Reformation,  as  having 
raised  a  powerful  voice  in  favour  of  one  of 
those  fundamental  truths  which,  so  long  as 
they  are  faithfully  taught  and  diligently  ob- 
served, will  continue  to  form  the  great  bul« 
warks  of  Christendom  against  the  overweening 
estimate,  and  the  despotic  use,  of  human  autho« 
rlty,  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  lo* 
vealed  wUl  of  God. 
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LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  EICHABD  BAXTER/ 


[ElDiifBU&eH  Rbvisw,  1839.] 


Tkis  pablication  reminds  ns  of  an  oversight 
in  omitting  to  notice  the  eolleetion  of  the 
works  of  Richard  Baxter,  edited  in  the  year 
1830,  by  Mr.  Orme.  It  was,  in  legal  phrase,  a 
demand  for  judgment,  in  the  appeal  of  the 
great  nonconformist  to  the  ultimate  tribnnai 
cf  posterity,  from  the  censures  of  his  own  age, 
on  himself  and  his  writings.  We  think  that 
the  decision  was  substantially  right,  and  that, 
on  the  whole,  it  must  be  affirmed.  Right  it 
was,  beyond  ail  doubt,  in  so  far  as  it  assigned 
to  him  an  elevated  rank  amongst  those,  who, 
taking  the  spiritual  improvement  of  mankind 
for  their  province,  have  found  there  at  once 
the  motive  and  the  reward  for  labours  beneath 
which,  unless  sustained  by  that  holy  impulse, 
the  utmost  powers  of  our  frail  nature  must 
have  prematurely  fainted. 

About  the  time  when  the  high-bom  guests 
of  Whitehall  were  celebrating  the  nuptial 
revels  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Elector  Palatine, 
and  the  visiters  of  low  degree  were  defraying 
the  cost  by  the  purchase  of  titles  and  monopo* 
lies,  there  was  living  at  the  pleasant  village 
of  Eton  Constantino,  between  Wrekin  Hill 
and  the  Severn,  a  substantial  yeoman,  incu* 
rioas  alike  about  the  politics  of  the  empire 
and  the  wants  of  the  exchequer.  Yet  was  he 
not  without  liis  vexations.  On  the  green  be- 
fore his  door,  a  Maypole,  hung  with  gariands, 
allured  the  retiring  congregation  to  dance  out 
the  Sunday  aAernoon  to  the  sound  of  fife  and 
tabret,  while  he,  intent  on  the  study  of  the 
sacred  yolume,  was  greeted  with  no  better 
names  than  puritan,  precisian,  and  hypocrite. 
If  he  bent  his  steps  to  the  parish  church,  vene- 
rable as  it  was,  and  picturesque,  in  contempt 
of  all  styles  and  orders  of  architecture,  his 
case  was  not  much  mended.  The  aged  and 
purblind  incumbent  executed  his  weekly  task 
with  the  aid  of  strange  associates.  One  of 
them  laid  aside  the  flail,  and  another  the  thim- 
ble, to  mount  the  reading-desk.  To  these  suc- 
ceeded ^the  excfllentest  stage*player  in  all 
the  country,  and  a  good  gamester,  and  a  good 
fellow."  This  worthy  having  received  holy 
orders,  forged  the  like  for  a  neighbour's  son, 
who,  on  the  strength  of  that  title  officiated  in 
the  pulpit  and  at  the  altar.  Next  in  this  goodly 
list  came  an  attorney's  clerk,  who  had  '^  tip- 
pled himself  in  so  great  poverty,"  that  he  had 
no  other  way  to  live  but  by  assuming  the  pas- 
toral care  of  the  flock  at  Eton  Constantine. 
Time  out' of  mind,  the  curate  had  been  ex 
officio  the  depositary  of  the  secular,  as  well  as 
of  the  sacred  literature  of  the  parish ;  and  to 
these  learned  persons  our  yeoman  was  there- 
fore fain  to  commit  the  education  of  his  only 
son  and  namesake,  Richard  Baxter. 

*  Tht  Prmctieal  Worlu  of  RieKari  Baxttr,  with  a  Prt' 
faee^  giving  somi  Account  of  the  Author,  and  of  thig 
iiition  of  his  Prmetieal  Works;  and  an  Essaf  on  his 
Otniust  fVorks,  and  Times.  4  voli.  8vo.  London,  1838. 


Such,  from  his  teaih  lo  his  sixleendi  year 
were  the  teachers  of  the  most  Tolnmiaons 
theological  writer  in  the  English  langnage 
Of  that  period  of  his  life,  the  only  incidaiii 
which  can  now  be  ascertained  are  that  his 
love  of  apples  was  inordinate^  and  that  oo  the 
subject  of  robbing  orchards,  he  held,  in  pnctice 
at  least,  the  doctrines  handed  down  amoogsi 
schoolbojTs  by  an  unbroken  tradiiioD.  AJaiotf 
as  barren  is  the  only  extant  record  of  die  dme 
remaining  years  of  his  pupilage.  They  were 
spent  at  the  endowed  school  at  Wroxeier, 
which  he  quitted  at  the  age  of  naneleen,  desti- 
tate  of  all  mathematical  and  physical  seiene^- 
ignorant  of  Hebnw-^a  mere  smatterer  in 
Greek,  and  possessed  of  as  mnch  Latin  as 
enabled  him  in  after  life  to  use  it  with  reck- 
less facility.  Yet  a  mind  so  prolific,  and  which 
yielded  such  early  firuits,  could  not  advance  to 
manhood  without  much  well-dressed  cnhDrb 
The  Bible  which  lay  on  his  Other's  fable, 
formed  the  whole  of  the  good  man's  Itboir, 
and  would  have  been  ill-exchanged  toe  the 
treasures  of  the  Vatican.  He  had  been  no 
stranger  to  the  cares,  nor  indeed  to  the  disop> 
ders  of  life;  and,  as  his  strength  dedined.  it 
was  his  delight  to  inculcate  on  his  inqoisitire 
boy  the  lessons  which  inspired  wisdom  teaches 
most  persuasively,  when  illustrated  by  dea^ 
bought  experience,  and  enforced  by  parental 
love.  For  die  mental  infirmities  of  the  son  ne 
better  discipline  could  have  been  fomuL  A 
pyrrhottist  of  nature's  making;  bis  threesccre 
years  and  ten  might  have  been  exhausted  in  a 
fruitless  struggle  to  adjudicate  between  anta> 
gonist  theories,  if  his  mind  had  not  thus  beea 
subjugated  to  the  supreme  aadioricy  of  Hajy 
Writ,  by  an  influence  coeval  with  the  first 
dawn  of  reason,  and  associated  indtssohrbly 
with  his  earliest  and  most  enduring  alleetioB& 
It  is  neither  the  wise  nor  the  good  Iff  whom 
the  patrimony  of  opinion  is  most  lightly  r^ 
gaided.  Such  is  the  condition  of  onr  eziss- 
ence,  that  beyonijd  the  precincts  of  abstract 
science,  we  must  take  much  for  granied,  if 
we  would  make  any  advance  in  knowledge, 
or  live  to  any  useful  end.  Our  hereditary  pi» 
possessions  must  not  only  precede  oar  acquared 
judgments,  but  must  conduct  us  to  them.  To 
begin  by  questioning  every  thing,  is  to  end  by 
answering  nothing;  and  a  premature  revoU 
from  human  authority  is  but  an  incipient  re- 
bellion against  conscience,  reason,  and  tnith. 
Launched  into  the  ocean  of  speculative  iin 
quiry,  girithoutthe  anchorage  of  parental  instnie* 
tion  and  filial  reverence,  Baxter  would  have 
been  drawn  by  his  constitutional  tendencies 
into  that  skeptical  philosophy,  through  the 
long  annals  of  which  no  single  name  is  to  bt 
found  to  which  the  gratitude  of  mankind  has 
been  yielded,  or  is  justly  due.  He  had  ranch 
in  common  with  the  most  eminent  doctors  of 
that  school — the  animal  frame 
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y  sluggish  appetites,  languid  passions,  and 
reat  nervous  energy;  the  intellectual  nature 
istinguished  by  subtlety  to  8ei2e  distinctions 
lore  than  by  wit  to  detect  analogies ;  by  the 
ower  to  dive,  instead  of  the  faculty  to  soar; 
y  skill  to  analjTze  subjecti'^  trutiis,  rather 
lan  by  ability  to  eombine  jem  with  eaeh 
ther  and  with  objective  realities.  But  what 
ras  wanting  in  bis  sensitive,  and  deficient  in 
Is  intellectual  structure,  was  balanced  and 
orrected  by  the  spiritual  elevation  of  his 
lind.  If  not  enamoured  of  the  beautiful,  nor 
onversant  with  the  ideal,  nor  able  to  grasp 
ie  comprehensive  and  the  abstract,  he  en- 
oyed  that  clear  mental  vision  which  attends 
n  moral  purity— the  rectitude  of  judgment 
rhich  rewards  the  subjection  of  the  will  to  the 
eason — ^the  loftiness  of  thought  awakened  by 
abitual  communion  with  the  source  of  light-* 
nd  the  earnest  stability  of  purpose  insepara- 
le  from  the  predominance  of  the  social  above 
ie  selfish  affections.  Skepticism  and  devo- 
lon  were  the  conflicting  elements  of  his  inter* 
al  life ;  but  the  radiance  from  above  gradually 
ispersed  the  vapours  from  beneath,  and, 
irough .  a  half  a  century  of  pain  and  strife, 
nd  agitation,  he  enjoyed  that  settled  tranquil- 
ity which  no  efforts  merely  intellectual  can 
ttain,  nor  any  speculative  doubts  destroy,— 
18  peace,  of  which  it  is  said,  that  it  passes 
nderstandlng. 

Baxter  was  born  in  1615,  and  consequently 
ttained  his  eariy  manhood  amidst  events 
minous  of  approaching  revolutions.  Deep 
nd  lateht  as  are  the  ultimate  causes  of  the 
ontinued  existence  of  Episcopacy  in  England, 
othing  can  be  less  recondite  than  the  human 
gency  employed  in  working  out  that  result 
Cursed  by  the  Todors,  adopted  by  the  Stuarts, 
nd  wedded  in  her  youth  to  a  powerful  aris- 
>cracy,  the  Anglican  church  retains  the  in* 
ellble  stamp  of  these  early  alliances.  To  the 
reat,  the  learned,  and  the  worldly  wise,  it  has 
3r  three  centuries  afforded  a  resting*plaee  and 

refuge.  But  a  long  interval  had  elapsed  be* 
jre  the  national  temples  and  hierarchy  were 
unsecrated  to  the  nobler  end  of  enlightening 
le  Ignorant,  and  administering  contort  to  the 
oar.  Rich  beyond  all  Protestant  rivalry  in 
acred  literature,  the  Church  of  England,  from 
lie  days  of  Parker  to  those  of  Laud,  had 
carcely  produced  any  one  considerable  work 
f  popular  instruction.  The  pastoral  care 
rhich  Burnett  depicted,  in  the  reign  of  William 
nd  Mary,  was  at  that  time  a  vision  which, 
lough  since  nobly  fulfilled,  no  past  experience 
ad  realized.  Till  a  much  later  time,  the 
Iphabet  was  among  the  mysteries  which  the 
English  church  concealed  from  her  catechu* 
lens.  There  is  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of 
ny  other  Protestant  State,  of  so  wonderful  a 
oncentration,  and  so  imperfect  a  diffusion  of 
naming  and  genius,  4f  piety  and  zeal.  The 
eigos  of  Whitgift,  Bancroft,  and  Laud,  were 
nmolested  by  cares  so  rude  as  those  of  evan- 
eiizing  the  artisans  and  peasantry.  Jewel 
nd  Bull,  Hall  and  Donne,  Hooker  and  Taylor, 
ived  and  wrote  for  their  peers,  and  for  future 
ges,  but  not  for  the  commonalty  of  their  own. 
ret  was  not  Christianity  bereft  in  England  of 
er  distinctive  and  glorious  privilege.    It  was 


still  the  religion  of  the  poor.  Amidst  persecu- 
tion, contempt,  and  penury,  the  Puritans  had 
toiled  and  suffered,  and  had,  not  rarely,  died  in 
their  service.  Thus  in  every  city,  and  almost 
In  every  village,  they  who  had  eyes  to  see,  and 
ears  to  hear,  might,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  perceive  the  harbin* 
gers  of  the  comiag  tempest.  Thoughtful  and 
resolate  men  had  transferred  the  allegiance  of 
the  heart  from  their  legitimate,  to  their  chosen 
leaders;  while,  unconscious  of  their  danger, 
the  ruling  were  straining  the  bonds  cf  autho- 
rity, in  exact  proportion  to  the  decrease  of  their 
number  and  their  sti'ength.  It  was  when  thd 
future  pastors  of  Ne^England  were  training 
men  to  a  generous  contempt  of  all  sublunary 
interest  for  conscience'  sake,  that  Land,  not 
content  to  be  terrible  to  the  founders  of  Con* 
necticut  and  New  England,  braved  an  enmity 
far  more  to  be  dreaded  than  theirs.  With  a 
view  to  the  ends  to  which  his  life  was  devoted, 
his  truth  and  courage  would  have  been  well 
exchanged  for  the  wily  and  time-serving  genius 
of  Williams.  Supported  by  Heylin,  Cosins, 
Montague,  and  many  others,  who  adopted  or 
exaggerated  his  own  opinions,  he  precipitated 
the  temporary  overcrow  of  a  church,  in  har- 
mony with  the  character,  and  strong  in  the 
affections  of  the  people;  upheld  b^  a  long  line 
of  illustrious  names ;  connected  with  the  whole 
aristocracy  of  the  realm ;  and  enthusiastically 
defended  by  the  sovereign. 

Baxter's  theological  studies  were  com 
menced  during  these  tumults,  and  were  insen- 
sibly biassed  by  them.  The  ecclesiastical 
polity  had  reconciled  him  to  Episcopal  ordi« 
nation ;  but  as  he  read,  and  listened,  and  oh* 
served  his  attachment  to  the  established  ritual 
and  discipline  progressively  declined.  He  Ims 
gan  by  rejecting  the  practice  of  indiscriminate 
communion.  He  was  dissatisfied  #ith  the 
com|»ulsory  subscription  to  articles,  and  the 
baptismal  cross.  ''Deeper  thoughts  on  the 
pofnl  of  Episcopacy''  were  suggested  to  him 
by  the  ei  cetera  oath ;  and  these  reflections  soon 
rendered  him  an  irreconcilable  adversary  to 
the  *  English  diocesan  frame."  He  distributed 
the  aacred  elements  to  those  who  would  not 
kneel  to  receive  them,  and  religiously  abjured 
the  surplice.  Thus  ripe  for  spiritual  censures, 
and  prepared  to  endure  them,  he  was  rescued 
from  the  danger  he  had  braced  by  the  demon 
of  civil  strife.  The  Scots  m  the  north,  an4 
the  Parliament  in  the  south,  summoned  Charles 
and  Jjand  to  more  serious  cares  than  those  of 
enforcing  conformity,  and  left  Baxter  free  to 
enlarge  and  to  propagate  his  discoveries. 

With  liberty  of  speech  and  action,  his  mind 
was  visited  by  a  corresponding  audacity  of 
thought  Was  there  indeed  a  ftiture  lifel— > 
Was  the  soul  of  man  immortal  t — Were  the 
Scriptures  true  1— were  the  questions  which 
now  assaulted  and  perplexed  him.  They  came 
not  as  vexing  and  importunate  suggestions, 
but  **  under  pretence  of  sober  reason,"  and  all 
the  resources  of  his  understanding  were  sum* 
moned  to  resist  the  tempter*  Self-deception 
was  abhorrent  from  his  nature.  He  feared  the 
face  of  no  speculative  difficulty.  Dark  as  wer« 
the  shapes  which  crossed  his  path,  they  must 
be  closely  questioned ;  and  gloomy  as  was  tbi 
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abyss  to  which  they  led,  it  was  to  be  unhesitat* 
ingly  explored.  The  result  needs  not  to  be 
stated.  From  a  long  and  paiDfol  conflict  he 
emerged  victorious,  but  not  without  bearing  to 
the  grave  some  scars  to  mark  the  severity  of 
the  struggle.  *No  man  was  ever  blessed  with 
more  profound  convictions ;  but  so  vast  and 
elaborate  was  the  basis  of  argumentation  on 
which  they  rested,  that  to  re-examine  the  tex- 
ture, and  ascertain  the  coherence  of  the  ma- 
terials of  which  it  was  wrought,  formed  the 
still  recurring  labour  of  his  whole  future  life. 

While  the  recluse  is  engulfed  in  the  vortices 
of  metaphysics,  the  victims  of  passion  are  still 
urged  forward  in  their  wild  career  of  guilt  and 
misery.  From  the  transcendental  labyrinths 
through  which  Baxter  was  winding  his  solitary 
and  painful  way,  the  war  recalled  him  to  the 
stern  realities  of  life.  In  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  earlier  military  operations,  Coventry 
had  become  a  city  of  refuge  to  him,  and  to  a 
large  body  of  his  clerical  brethren.  They  be* 
lieved,  in  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts,  that 
Essex,  Waller,  and  Cromwell,  were  fighting 
the  battles  of  Charles,  and  that  their  real  ot^ 
ject  was  to  rescue  the  king  from  the  thraldom 
of  the  malignants,  and  the  church  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  prelatists.  **We  kept,"  says 
Baxter,  speaking  of  himself  and  his  associates, 
"to  our  old  principles,  and  thought  all  others  had 
done  so  too,  except  a  very  few  inconsiderable 
persons.  We  were  unfeignedly  for  king  and 
Parliament.  We  believed  that  the  war  was 
only  to  save  the  Parliament  and  kingdom  from 
the  papists  and  delinquents,  and  to  remove 
the  dividers,  that  the  king  might  again  return 
to  his  Parliament,  and  that  no  changes  might 
be  made  in  religion,  but  by  the  laws  which  had 
his  free  consent  We  took  the  true  happiness 
of  king  and  people,  church  and  state,  to  be  our 
end,  and  so  we  understood  the  covenant,  en- 
gaging both  against  papists  and  schismatics ; 
and  when  the  Court  News-Book  told  the  world 
of  the  swarms  of  Anabaptists  in  our  armies, 
we  thought  it  had  been  a  mere  lie,  because  it 
was  not  so  with  us." 

Ontology  and  scholastic  divinity  have  their 
charms,  and  never  did  man  confess  them 
more  than  Richard  Baxter.  But  the  pulse  must 
beat  languidly  indeed,  when  the  superior  fasci> 
nation  of  the  **  tented  field"  is  not  acknowledged ; 
nor  should  it  dero^te  from  the  reverence  which 
attends  his  name,  to  admit  that  he  felt  and  in- 
dulged this  universal  excitement.  Slipping 
away  from  Durandus,  Bradwardine,  Suarez, 
and  Ariminensis,  he  visited  Edgehill  and 
Naseby  while  the  parliamentary  armies  stiU 
occupied  the  groiind  on  which  they  had  fought 
He  found  the  conquerors  armed  capntpie  for 
spiritual,  as  well  as  carnal  combats;  and  to 
convert  the  troops  from  their  theological  errors, 
was  the  duty  which,  he  was  assured,  had  been 
committed  to  him  by  Providence.  Becoming 
accordingly  chaplain  to  Whalley's  regiment, 
he  witnessed  in  that  capacity  many  a  skirmish, 
and  was  present  at  the  sieges  of  Bristol,  Sher* 
borne,  and  Worcester.  Rupert  and  Goring 
proved  less  stubborn  antagonists  than  the 
seekers  and  levellers  of  the  lieutenant-gene- 
raVs  camp;  and  Baxter  was  << still  employed 
in  p^vaching,  conferring,  and  still  disputing 


against  their  confounding  errors.**  ThesoHiers 
discoursed  as  earnestly,  and  even  published 
as  copiously  as  himselC  After  many  an  afiuir 
of  posts,  the  hostile  parties  at  length  engaged 
in  a  pitched  battle  at  Amersham  in  Buckmg> 
bamshire.  ''When  the  public  talking-day 
came,"  says  Baxter,  ''I  took  the  reading  pew, 
and  Pitchford's  comet  and  troopers  took  the 
gallery.  There  did  the  leader  of  the  Cheshaa 
men  begin,  and  afterwards  Pitchford's  soldiers 
set  in ;  and  I  alone  disputed  against  them  iron 
morning  until  almost  night"  Too  old  a  cam- 
paigner to  retire  from  the  field  in  the  presence 
of  his  enemy,  **  he  staid  it  out  till  they  first  mm 
and  went  away."  The  honoars  of  the  day 
were,  however,  disputed.  In  the  strange  book 
published  by  Edwards,  under  his  appropriale 
title  of  '^Gangraena,"  the  fortunes  oX  the  field 
were  chronicled ;  and  there,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Baxter  himself,  may  be  read  "  the  abun- 
dance of  nonsense  uttered  on  the  occaskn." 

Cromwell  regarded  these  polemics  with  ill- 
disguised  aversion,  and  probably  with  secret 
contempt  He  had  given  Baxter  but  a  cold 
welcome  to  the  army.  **  He  would  not  dispute 
with  me  at  all,"  is  a  fact  related  bj  the  good 
man  with  evident  surprise ;  '^  bat  he  would  ia 
good  discourse  very  fluently  pour  oat  himself 
in  the  extolUng  of  free  grace,  which  was  sa- 
voury to  those  that  had  right  principles,  though 
he  had  some  misunderstanding  of  free  grace 
himself.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent  natoial 
parts  for  affection  and  oraiorj,  bat  not  wdl 
seen  in  the  principles  of  his  religion ;  of  a  sa»> 
guine  complexion,  naturally  of  such  a  vivaeily, 
hilarity,  and  alacrity  as  another  man  hath  when 
he  hath  drunken  a  cup  too  mach ;  but  natii- 
rally,  also,  so  far  from  humble  thooghu  of 
himself,  that  it  was  his  ruin."  The  protector 
had  surrendered  his  powerful  mind  to  the  reli- 
gious fashions  of  his  times,  and  never  ioQad 
the  leisure  or  the  inclination  for  deep  inquiiy 
into  a  subject  on  which  it  was  enough  for  his 
purposes  to  excel  in  fluent  and  savoury  dis^ 
course.  Among  those  purposes,  to  obtain  the 
approbation  of  his  own  conscience  was  not 
the  least  sincere.  His  devotion  was  ardent, 
and  his  piety  genuine.  But  the  altiaoee  be- 
tween habits  of  criminal  self-indulgence,  and 
a  certain  kind  of  theopathy,  is  bat  too  ordi^iary 
a  phenomenon.  That  at  each  step  of  his  pro- 
gress, Cromwell  should  have  been  deceived 
and  sustained  by  some  sophistry,  is  the  less 
wonderful,  since  even  now,  in  retracing  his 
course,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  point  at 
which  he  first  quitted  the  straight  path  of  doty, 
or  to  discover  what  escape  was  at  length  opes 
to  him  from  the  web  in  which  he  had  beeome 
involved.  There  have  been  many  worse*  and 
few  greater  men.  Yet  to  vindicaLte  his  name 
from  the  condemnation  which  rests  upon  it 
would  be  to  confound  the  distinctions  oif  good 
and  evil  as  he  did,  without  the  apology  of  Iwing 
tempted  as  he  was. 

Baxter  was  too  profound  a  moralist  to  be 
dazzled  by  the  triumph  of  bad  men,  however 
specious  their  virtues ;  or  to  afiect  any  com- 
placency towards  a  bad  cause,  thoogfa  indebted 
to  it  for  the  only  period  of  serenity  which  it 
ever  was  his  lot  to  enjoy.  He  had  ministered 
to  the  forces  of  the  parliamentary  general  hn 
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ribhorred  the  regicide  and  usurper.  Tq  his 
seal  for  the  ancient  constitution,  he  had  medi- 
tated a  scheme  for  detaching  his  own  regi- 
ment, and  ultimatelj  all  the  generals  of  the 
army,  from  their  leader.  They  were  first  to 
be  undermined  by  a  course  of  logic,  and  then 
blown  up  by  the  eloquence  of  Uie  preacher. 
J*hia  profound  device  in  the  science  of  theolo- 
gical engineering  would  have  been  counter- 
worked by  the  lieutenant-general,  had  he  de- 
tected it,  by  methods  somewhat  less  subtle, 
but  certainly  not  less  effective.  A  fortunate 
illness  defeated  the  formidable  conspiracy,  and 
restored  the  projector  to  his  pastoral  duties 
and  to  peace.  Even  then,  his  voice  was  pub- 
licly raised  against  ''the  treason,  rebellion, 
perfidiousness,  and  hypocrisy"  of  Cromwell, 
who  probably  never  heard,  and  certainly  never 
heeded,  the  denunciations  of  his  former  chap- 
lain. 

Baxter  enjoyed  the  esteem  which  he  would 
not  repay.  He  was  once  invited  by  the  pro- 
lector  to  preach  at  court  Sermons  in  those 
days  were  very  serious  things— point-blank 
shots  at  the  bosoms  of  the  auditory;  and 
Cromwell  was  not  a  man  to  escape  or  fear  the 
heaviest  pulpit  ordnance  which  could  be 
brought  to  bear  on  him.  From  the  many  vul- 
nerable points  of  attack,  the  preacher  selected 
the  crying  sin  of  encouraging  sectaries.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  errors  of  his  own  days,  the 
great  captain  bad  anticipated  those  of  a  later 
age,  and  had  asserted  in  their  utmost  extent 
the  dangerous  principles  of  religious  liberty. 
This  latitudinarian  doctrine  may  have  been 
suggested  by  motives  merely  selfish ;  and  Bax- 
ter, at  least,  could  acknowledge  no  deeper 
wisdom  in  which  suck  an  innovation  could 
have  had  its  birth.  St.  Paul  was,  therefore, 
made  to  testify  <*  against  the  sin  committed  by 
politicians,  in  maintaining  divisions  for  their 
own  ends,  that  they  might  fish  in  troubled 
waters."  He  who  now  occupied  the  throne  of 
the  Stuarts  claimed  one  prerogative  to  which 
3ven  they  had  never  aspired.  It  was  that  of 
controverting  the  argumentation  of  the  pulpiu 
His  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  his  monitor 
ippears  to  have  been  exceedingly  ardent. 
Having  summoned  him  to  his  presence,  **he 
t»egan  by  a  long  tedious  speech  to  me,"  (the 
narrative  is  Baxter's)  **  of  Ood*s  providence  in 
ihe  change  of  the  government,  and  how  God 
iiad  owned  it,  and  what  great  things  had  been 
5one  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  peace  with 
Spain  and  Holland,  dec.  When  he  had  wearied 
js  all  with  speaking  thus  slowly  for  about  an 
!iour,  I  told  him  it  was  too  great  a  condescen- 
sion to  acquaint  me  so  fully  with  all  these 
natters,  which  were  above  me;  but  I  told  him 
:hat  we  took  our  ancient  monarchy  to  be  a 
)lessing,  and  not  an  evil  to  the  land ;  and  hum* 
)ly  craved  his  patience  that  I  might  ask  him 
tiow  England  had  ever  forfeited  that  blessing, 
litd  unto  whom  that  forfeiture  was  made. 
[JpOQ  that  question  he  was  awakened  into 
>ome  passion,  and  then  told  me  that  it  was  no 
forfeiture,  but  God  had  changed  it  as  pleased 
lim;  and  then  he  let  fly  at  the  Parliament 
nrhich  thwarted  him,  and  especially  by  name 
M  four  or  five  of  those  members  who  were  my 
:hief  acquaintances,  whom  I  presumed  to  de- 


fend against  his  passion,  and  thus  four  or  fiva 
hours  were  spent." 

During  this  singular  dialogue,  Lambert  fell 
asleep,  an  indecorum  which,  in  the  court  of 
an  hereditary  monarch,  would  have  been  £ital 
to  the  prospects  of  the  transgressor.  But  the 
drowsiness  of  his  old  comrade  was  more  tole- 
rable to  Cromwell  than  the  pertinacity  of  his 
former  chaplain,  against  whom  he  a  second 
time  directed  the  artillery  of  his  logic  On  this 
occasion  almost  all  the  privy  council  were 

S resent;  liberty  of  conscience  being  the  thesis, 
laxter  the  respondent,  and  Cromwell  assuming 
to  himself  the  double  office  of  opponent  and 
moderator.  **  After  another  slow,  tedions  speech 
of  his,  I  told  him  "  says  the  auto-biographer, 
"a  little  of  my  judgment,  and  when  two  of  his 
company  had  spun  out  a  great  deal  more  of 
the  time  in  such  like  tedions,  but  more  igno- 
rant speeches,  I  told  him,  that  if  he  would  be 
at  the  labour  to  read  it,  I  could  tell  him  more 
of  my  mind  in  writing  two  sheets  than  in  that 
way  of  speaking  many  days.  He  received  the 
paper  afterwards,  bnt  I  scarcely  believe  that 
he  ever  read  it.  I  saw  that  what  he  leami 
must  be  ftom  himself,  being  more  disposed  to 
speak  many  hours  than  hear  one,  and  little 
heeding  what  another  said  when  he  had  spoken 
himself." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  faults,  or 
whatever  the  motives  of  the  protector,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  under  his  sway  England 
witnessed  a  diffusion,  till  then  unknown,  of 
the  purest  influence  of  genuine  religious  prin- 
ciples. The  popular  historians  of  that  period, 
from  various  motives,  have  disguised  or  mis- 
represented the  fact;  and  they  who  derive  their 
views  on  this  subject  from  Clarendon  or  from 
Hudibras,  mistake  a  caricature  for  a  genuine 
portrait.  To  this  result,  no  single  man  contri- 
buted more  largely  than  Baxter  himself,  by 
his  writings  and  his  pastoral  labours.  His 
residence  at  Kidderminster  daring  the  whole 
of  the  protectorate  was  the  sabbath  of  his  life ; 
the  interval  in  which  his  mind  enjoyed,  the 
only  repose  of  which  it  was  capable,  in  labours 
of  love,  prompted  by  a  willing  heart,  and  un- 
impeded by  a  contentions  world. 

Good  Protestants  hold,  that  the  supreme 
Head  of  the  Church  reserves  to  himself  alone 
to  meditate  and  to  reign,  as  his  incommunica^ 
ble  attributes ;  and  that  to  teach  and  to  minis- 
ter are  the  only  offices  he  has  delegated  to  the 
pastors  of  his  flock.  Wisdom  to  scale  the 
heights  of  contemplation,  love  to  explore  the 
depths  of  wretcheaness— a  science  and  a  ser- 
vitude inseparably  combined ; — the  one  inves- 
tigating the  relations  between  man  and  his 
Creator,  the  other  busied  in  the  cares  of  a  self- 
denying  philanthropy — such,  at  least  in  theory, 
are  the  endowments  of  that  sacred  institution, 
which,  first  established  by  the  fishermen  of  Ga- 
lilee,  has  been  ever  since  maintained  through- 
out the  Christian  commonwealth.  A  priest- 
hood, of  which  all  the  members  should  be 
animated  with  this  spirit,  may  be  expected 
when  angels  shall  resume  their  visits  to  our 
earth,  and  not  till  then.  Human  agency,  even 
when  employed  to  distribute  the  best  gifts  of 
Providence  to  man,  must  still  bear  the  im 
press  of  human  guilt  and  frailty.    Bnt  if  ther* 
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be  one  object  in  this  fkllen  world,  to  which  the 
eye,  jaded  by  its  pageantries  and  its  gloom, 
continaally  turns  with  renovated  hope,  it  is  to 
an  alliance,  sach  as  that  which  bound  together 
Richard  Baxter  and  the  people  among  whom 
he  dwelt.  He,  a  poor  man,  rich  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice  in  mental  resources,  conse- 
crating alike  his  poverty  and  his  wealth  to 
their  service ;  ever  present  to  guide,  to  soothe, 
to  encourage,  and,  when  necessary,  to  rebuke ; 
shrinking  from  no  aspect  of  misery,  however 
repulsive,  nor  from  the  most  loathsome  forms 
of  guilt  which  he  might  hope  to  reclaim ;-— the 
jnst meter,  at  once,  and  the  physician,  the  al- 
moner and  the  friend,  of  his  congregatiqp. 
They,  repaying  his  labours  of  love  with  untu- 
tored reverence;  awed  by  his  reproofs,  and 
rejoicing  in  his  smile ;  taught  by  him  to  dis- 
charge the  most  abject  duties,  and  to  endure 
the  most  pressing  evils  of  life,  as  a  daily  tri- 
bute to  their  Divine  beikefactor;  incurious  of 
the  novelties  of  their  controversial  age,  bot 
meekly  thronging  the  altar  from  which  he  dis- 
pensed the  symbols  of  their  mystical  union 
with  each  other  and  their  common  Head ;  and, 
at  the  close  of  their  obscure,  monotonous,  but 
tranquil  course,  listening  to  the  same  parental 
voice,  then  subdued  to  the  gentlest  tones  of 
sympathy,  and  telling  of  bright  hopes  and  of  a 
glorious  reward.  Little  was  there  in  com- 
mon between  Kidderminster  and  the  ''sweet 
smiling"  Auburn.  Still  less  alike  were  the 
*  village  preacher,"  who  "  ran  his  godly  race," 
after  the  fancy  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  and  the 
"painful  preacher,"  whose  emaciated  form, 
gaunt  visage,  and  Geneva  bands,  attested  the 
severity  of  his  studies,  and  testified  against 
prelatic  ascendency.  Deeper  yet  the  contrast 
between  the  delicate  hues  and  fine  touches  of 
the  portrait  drawn  from  airy  imagination,  and 
Baxter's  catalogue  of  his  weekly  catechizings, 
fasts,  and  conferences:  of  his  Wednes^iy 
meetings  and  Thursday  disputations ;  and  of 
the  thirty  helps  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
quicken  into  spiritual  life  the  inert  mass  of  a 
rude  and  vicious  population.  But,  truth  against 
fiction,  all  the  world  over,  in  the  rivalry  for 
genuine  pathos  and  real  sublimity.  Ever  new 
and  charming,  after  ten  thousand  repetitions, 
the  plaintive,  playful,  melodious  poetty  bears 
a  comparison  to  the  homely  tale  of  the  curate 
of  Kidderminster,  like  that  of  the  tapestried 
lists  of  a  tournament  with  the  well-fought  field 
of  Roncesvalles.  Too  prolix  for  quotation, 
and  perhaps  too  sacred  for  our  immediate 
purpose,  it  records  one  of  those  moral  con- 
quests which  bear  their  testimony  to  the  exist- 
ence in  the  human  heart  of  faculties,  which, 
even  when  most  oppressed  by  ignorance,  or 
benumbed  by  guilt,  may  yet  be  roused  to  their 
noblest  exercise,  and  disciplined  for  their  ulti- 
mate perfection. 

Eventful  tidings  disturbed  these  apostolical 
labours,  and  but  too  soon  proved  how  precarious 
was  the  tenure  of  that  religious  liberty  which 
Baxter  at  once  enjoyed  and  condemned.  With 
the  protectorate  it  commenced  and  ended.  The 
death  of  Oliver,  the  abdication  of  Richard,  the 
revival  of  the  Long  Parliament,  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  ejected  members,  the  assembling 
of  a  new  House  of  Commons  under  the  auspices 


of  Monk,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Siuarti, 
progressively  endangered,  and  at  length  sab* 
verted  the  edifice  of  ecclesiastical  frecdoa, 
which  the  same  strong  hand  had  foimded  and 
sustained.  Tet  the  issue  for  awhile  seemed 
doubtfuL  The  sectarians  overrated  their  own 
strength,  and  the  Episcopalians  ezaggemed 
their  own  weakness.  Infallible  and  impeeca- 
ble,  the  Church  of  Rome  is  a  Tadmor  in  iht 
wilderness,  miraculouslj  erect  and  beautifil 
in  the  midst  of  an  otherwise  vniversal  rain. 

The  Church  of  England,  liable  to  err,  but 
always  judging  right,  capable  of  miseoDduot, 
but  never  acting  wrong,  is  a  still  more  stupen- 
dous exception  to  the  weakness  and  depravity 
which  in  all  other  human  iastitutioBS  stg" 
nalizes  onr  common  nature.  Bat  for  this  well- 
established  truth*  a  haxdy  skepticism  ought 
have  reatured  to  arraign  her  as  an  habimal 
alarmist  If  she  is  **  in  danger"  at  this  mo- 
ment, she  has  been  so  from  her  cradle.  Puri- 
tans and  Presbyterians,  Anuinxans^  and  Cal- 
vinists,  Independents  and  Methodists,  had  for 
three  centnries  threatened  her  existence,  when 
at  last  the  matricidal  hands  of  the  metropoh- 
tan  of  all  England,  and  of  the  prelate  of  Eag^ 
land's  metropolis,  were  in  our  own  days  irrev&> 
rently  laid  on  her  prebendal  stalls.  One, 
*<  whose  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  on  his  thnme," 
in  the  presence  of  all  other  forms  of  peril,  has 
on  this  last  fearful  omen  lost  his  accustaned 
fortitude;  though  even  the  impending  ofei^ 
throw  of  the  church  he  adorns^  finds  his  vie 
as  brilliant,  and  his  gayety  as  indestructible 
as  of  yore.  What  wonder,  then,  if  Uie  canous 
expectant  of  St  Pauls,  at  the  Court  of  Breda, 
surveyed  from  that  Pisgah  the  fair  land  <if 
promise  with  famt  misgivings,  that  die  sous 
of  Anak,  who  occupied  the  strongholds,  sbo^ 
continue  to  enjoy  the  milk  and  honey  of  fSbtsr 
Palestine  f  Thousands  of  intrusive  incumbeati^ 
on  whose  heads  no  episcopal  hand  had  ben 
laid,  and  whose  purity  no  surplice  had  ever 
symbolized,  possessed  Ihe  parsonages  and  pul- 
pits of  either  episcopal  province.  A  popula- 
tion had  grown  up  unbaptized  with  the  siga 
of  the  cross,  and  instructed  to  repeat  the  looser 
and  shorter  catechisms  of  the  Westminster 
divines.  Thirty  thousand  armed  Covenanters 
yielded  to  Monk  and  his  officers  a  duhimis 
submission.  Cudworth  and  Lightfoot  at  Cam- 
bridge, Wilkins  and  Wallis  at  Oxford,  occu- 
pied and  adorned  the  chairs  of  the  ejecled 
loyalists.  The  divine  right  of  episco^cy 
might  yet  be  controverted  by  Baxter,  Howe, 
and  Owen;  and  Smectymnus  might  awaken 
from  his  repose  in  the  persons  of  MarshaO. 
Calamy,  and  Spurstow.  Little  marveU  that 
their  eternal  charter  inspired  a  less  exultiog 
faith  than  of  old  in  the  bishops  who  had  asssea* 
bled  at  Breda;  that  Hyde  and  Southampuia 
temporized;  or  thai  Charles,  impatient  of  the 
Protestant  heresy  in  all  its  forms,  and  dCkii^ 
tianity  itself  in  all  its  precepts,  lent  his  royal 
name  to  an  experiment  of  which  deeeil  was 
the  basis,  and  persecution  the  result. 

Liberty  of  conscience,  and  a  ooncDrrence  ia 
any  act  of  Pariiament,  which,  on  mature  deli- 
beration, should  be  offered  for  securing  it. 
solemnly  promised  by  the  king,  while  yet 
certain  of  the  temoer  of  the  commons  he 
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:bout  to  meet  Ten  Presbyterian  ministers 
I'ere  added  to  the  list  of  royal  chaplains;  and, 
or  once  a  martjrr  to  the  pablic  good,  Charles 
ubmitted  himself  to  the  penalty  of  assisting 
it  four  of  their  sermons.  That  with  which 
iaxter  greeted  him,  could  not  have  been  re- 
ited  by  the  most  fapid  voice  in  less  than  two 
lOurs.  It  is  a  solemn  contrast  of  the  sensaal 
ind  the  spiritual  life,  without  one  courtly 
ihrase  to  relieve  his  censure  of  the  vices  ^ 
he  great  More  soothing  sounds  were  daily 
ailing  on  the  royal  ear.  The  surplice  and 
he  Book  of  Common  Prayer  had  reappeared 
.t  the  worship  of  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
leads  and  fellows  of  colleges  enjoyed  a  resto- 
ation  scarcely  less  triumphant  than  that  of 
heir  sovereign.  Long  dormant  statutes,  arising 
rem  their  slumbers,  menaced  the  noncon- 
ormists;  and  the  truth  was  revealed  to  the 
lelighted  hierarchy,  that  the  Chnitrh  of  Eng- 
and  was  still  enthroned  in  the  affections  of 
he  English  people— the  very  type  of  their  na* 
ional  charaeter-*4ie  reflection  of  their  calm 
^ood  sense— of  their  reverence  for  hoar  autho- 
ity— of  their  fastidious  distaste  for  whatever  is 
tcenic,  impassioned,  and  self-assuming — of 
heir  deliberate  preference  for  solid  reason, 
!ven  when  somewhat  dull,  to  mere  rhetoric, 
lowever  animated-~of  dieir  love  for  those 
^rave  observances  and  ancient  forms  which 
conduct  the  mind  to  self-communion,  and  lay 
>pen  to  the  heart  its  long  accumulated  trea- 
sure of  hidden,  though  profound  emotions, 
iappy  if  the  confidence  in  her  own  strength 
sxcited  by  this  discovery,  had  been  blended 
either  with  the  forgiveness  and 'the  love  which 
he  Gospel  teaches ;  or  with  the  toleration  in- 
dicated by  human  philoso^y;  or  with  the 
jrudence  which  should  be  derived  from  a  long 
course  of  suiferiDg  I  Twenty-eight  disgraceful 
rears  had  been  blotted  from  the  annals  of  the 
Anglican  church,  and  perhaps  from  the  seen- 
ar  history  of  England. 

The  time  was  yet  unripe  for  avowed  retalia^ 
ion,  but  wrongs  and  indignities  such  as  those 
vhich  the  Episcopalians  bad  suffered,  were 
leither  to  be  pardoned  nor  unavenged.  In- 
riied  by  the  king  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  future 
church  government,  Baxter  and  his  friends, 
aking  Usher's  **  Reduction  of  Bpisoopacy**  as 
heir  basis,  presented  to  Charles  and  the  pre- 
ates  a  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  reform.  "  As 
o  Archbishop  Usher's  model  of  government," 
eplied  the  bishops, "  we  decline  it  as  not  con- 
istent  with  his  other  learned  discourses  on  the 
triginal  of  Episcopacy  and  of  metropolitans, 
tor  with  the  king's  supremacy  in  causes 
cclesiastical."  *'  Had  you  read  Gerson,  Bucer, 
*arker,  Bajrnes,  Salmasius,  Blondel,  dec,"  re- 
oined  Baxter,  <<yon  would  have  seen  just  rea- 
on  given  for  our  dissent  from  the  ecclesiastical 
lierarchy  as  established  in  England.  You 
von\d  easily  grant  that  diocessesare  too  great, 
f  you  had  ever  conscionably  tried  the  task 
vhich  Dr.  Hammond  describeth  as  the  bishop's 
vork,  or  had  ever  believed  Ignatius'  and  others* 
incient  descriptions  of  a  bishop's  church." 
Whither  this  war  of  words  was  tending,  no  by- 
stander could  doubt  To  maintain  the  splen- 
lour  and  the  powers  of  Episcopacy,  to  yield 
10 thing,  and  yet  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a 


direct  breach  of  the  rojral  word,  was  so  glaringh 
the  object  of  the  court,  that  wilful  blindness 
only  could  fail  to  penetrate  the  transpaieni 
veil  of  <*  The  declaration"  framed  by  Clarendon 
with  all  the  astuteness  of  his  profession,  and 
accepted  by  the  Presbyterians,  with  the  eager* 
ness  of  expiring  hope.  Baxter  was  not  so  de* 
ceived.  In  common  with  the  other  heads  of 
his  party,  he  judged  the  £uth  of  Charles  an  in- 
adequate  securitv,  and  refused  the  profferecT 
mitre  of  Hereford  as  an  insidious  bribe.    . 

There  were  abundant  reasons  for  tliis  distnmr 
Thanks  for  his  gracious  purposes  in  favour  of 
the  nonconformists  had  been  presented  to  the 
head  of  the  church  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  immediately  aAerwards,  at  the  instance 
of  his  majesty's  secretary  of  state,  rejected 
the  very  measure  which  had  kindled  their 
gratitude.  Three  months  had  scarcely  passed 
since  the  declaration  had  issued,  when  an  order 
in  council  proclaimed  the  illegality  of  all  reli- 
gious meetings  held  without  the  walls  of  the 
parochial  churches.  The  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  and  the  Statute-book  were  daily  ce- 
menting their  alliance,  the  one  enlaiged  by  a 
supplication  for  **  grace  carefully  and  studiously 
to  inutate  the  example  of  the  blessed  saint  and 
martyr"  who  had  now  attained  the  honours  of 
canonization ;  the  other  requiring  the  officers 
of  all  corporate  and  port  towns  *^  to  take  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;"  and  to  swear 
« that  it  is  not  lawful,  upon  any  pretence  what- 
soever, to  take  arms  against  the  king,"  or 
against  '*  those  commissioned  by  him." 

Amidst  these  parliamentary  thunders  were 
opened  the  conferences  of  ihe  Savoy,  which 
were  to  reduce  to  a  definite  meaning  the  de- 
clarations of  Breda  and  of  Whitehall.  It  wad 
the  scene  of  Baxter's  triumph  and  defeat— the 
triumph  of  his  promptitude,  subtlety,  and 
boundless  resource-^the  defeat  of  the  last  hope 
he  was  permitted  to  indulge,  of  peace  to  hint- 
self  or  to  the  church  of  wluch  he  was  then  the 
brightest  ornament  The  tactics  of  popular 
assemblies  form  a  system  of  licensed  deceit ; 
and  their  conventional  morality  tolerates  the 
avowal  of  the  skill  by  which  the  antagonist 
party  has  been  overreached,  and  even  an  open 
exultation  in  the  success  of  such  contrivances. 
To  embarrass  the  Presbyterians  by  the  course 
of  the  discussion>  to  invent  plausible  pretexts 
for  delay,  and  to  guide  the  controversy  to  an 
impotent,  if  not  a  ludicrous  close,  were  the 
scarcely  concealed  objects  of  the  Episcopalians. 
Opposed  to  these  by  the  feebler  party  were  the 
contrivances  by  which  weakness  usually  seeks 
to  evade  the  difficulties  it  cannot  stem,  and  this 
captiousness  which  few  can  restrain  when 
overborne  by  the  supericr  force  of  numbers  or 
of  authority. 

Whoever  has  seen  a  Parliament,  may  eatiJy 
imagine  a  synod.  Baxter  was  the  leader  of 
an  unpopular  opposition,—- the  Charles  Fox  of 
the  Savoy,  of  which  Morley  was  the  William 
Pitt,  and  Gunning  the  Henry  Dundas.  To  re- 
view the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  *'  to  ad- 
vise and  consult  upon  the  same,  and  the  several 
objections  and  exceptions  which  shall  be  raised 
against  the  same,"  was  the  task  assigned  by 
Charles  to  twelve  bishops,  nine  doctors  of 
divinity,  and  twenty-one  Presbyterian  divicns 
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Jxalied  by  the  acclamation  of  the  whole  Epis- 
copaliaQ  party  to  the  head  of  all  human  writ- 
jigs,  not  withont  some  doubts  whether  it  should 
not  rather  class  with  those  of  the  sacred  canon, 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  pronounced 
by  the  bishops,  at  the  opening  of  the  confer- 
enceSi  to  be  exempt  from  any  errors  which  they 
could  detect,  and  incapable  of  any  improvements 
which  they  could  suggest.    They  could  not 
therefore  advance  to  the  encounter  until  their 
antagonists  should   have  unrolled   the  long 
catalogue  of  their  hostile  criticisms  and  pro- 
jected amendments.    From  such  a  challenge 
it  was  not  in  Baxter's  nature  to  shrink,  though 
warned  by  his  associates  of  the  motives  by 
which  it  was  dictated,  and  of  the  dangers  (o 
which  it  would  lead.    **  Bishop  Sheldon,"  says 
Burnet,  *'saw  well  enough  what  the  effect 
would  be  of  obliging  them  to  make  all  their  de- 
mands at  once,  that  the  number  would  raise  a 
mighty  outcry  against  them  as  a  people  that 
could  never  be  satisfied."    In  fourteen  days 
Baxter  prepared  a  new  liturgy.  In  a  few  more 
he  had  completed  his  objections  to  the  former 
rubric,  with  an  humble  petition  for  peace  and 
indulgence.  Fast  and  thick  flew  over  the  field 
the  missilos  of  theological  thesis  before  the 
closer  conflict  of  oral  debate.  This  was  waged 
in  high  dialectic  latitudes.   Take  the  following 
example: — ^That  command"  (we  quote  the 
Episcopalian  propomiw)  *^  which  enjoins  only 
an  act  in  itself  lawful,  and  no  other  act  where- 
by an  unjust  penalty  is  enjoined,  or  any  cir- 
cumstance whence  directly  ox  per  aeddens  any 
frin  is  consequent,  which  the  commander  ought 
to  provide  against,  hath  in  it  all  things  requisite 
to  the  lawfulness  of  a  command,  and  particu- 
larly cannot  be  charged  with  enjoining  an  act 
per  iieeidens  unlawful,  nor  of  commanding  an 
act  under  an  unjust  penalty."    As  an  Indian 
listens  to  the  war-cry  of  a  hostile  tribe,  Baxter 
heard  the  announcement  of  this  heretical  doc- 
trine, and   plunged   headlong  into  the  fight. 
Pouring  fourth  his  boundless  stores  of  meta- 
physical, moral,  and  scholastic  speculation,  he 
alternately  plunged   and  soared  beyond  the 
reach  of  ordinary  visions-distinguished  and 
qualified)  quoted  and  subtilized,  till  his  voice 
was  drowned  "in  noise  and  confusion,  and 
high  reflections  on  his  dark  and  cloudy  imagi- 
nation."    Bishop  Sanderson,  the  moderator, 
adjudged  the  palm  of  victory  to  his  opponent 
**  Baxter  and  Gunning"  (the  words  are  Burnet's) 
*'  spent  several  days  in  logical  arguing,  to  the 
diversion  of  the  town,  who  looked  upon  them 
as  a  couple  of  fencers  engaged  in  a  dispute 
that  could  not  be  brought  to  any  end."    It  had, 
however,  reached  the  only  end  which  the  king 
and  his  advisers  had  ever  contemplated.    An 
apology  had  been  made  for  the  breach  of  the 
royal  promise.    Henceforth  the  Presbyterians 
might  be  denounced  as  men  whom  reason  could 
not  convince,  and  who  were  therefore  justly 
given  up  to  the  coercion  of  penal  laws.    To 
cast  on  them  a  still  deeper  shade  of  contumacy, 
some  few  trifling  changes  were  made  in  the 
rubric  by  the  convocation.    The  church  was 
required  to  celebrate  the  martyrdom  of  the  first 
Charles,  and  the  restoration  of  the  second, — 
that  **  most  religious  and  gracious  king,"  (the 
'•ast  epithet  with  which  in  the  same  sentence 


the  monarch  was  complimented  and  the  Deitr 
invoked;)  and,  as  if  still  more  certainly  to  ex- 
clude from  her  pale  those  who  had  sued  in  vain 
for  entrance,  Bel  and  the  dragon,  aad  other 
worthies  of  the  apocrypha,  were  bow  called 
to  take  their  stations  in  her  weekly  senices. 

Had  Charles  been  permitted  to  follow  die 
dictates  of  his  own  easy  nature,  or  of  bis  reli- 
gious predilections,  he  would  (though  for  pre> 
cisely  opposite  reasons)  have  emulated  the 
zeal  of  Cromwell  for  liberty  of  conscieoce. 
He  would  gladly  have  secured  that  freedom  to 
his  Roman  Catholic  subjects ;  and  would  snfl 
more  gladly  have  relieved  himself  from  the 
trouble  of  persecuting  the  Protestant  dissenters. 
But  the  time  was  still  unripe  for  such  hazard- 
ous experimentS4  AtthedictatiDUofClaiendoB, 
he  was  made  to  assure  his  Parliament  that  he 
was  '*  as  much  in  love  with  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  as  they  could  wish,  and  had  prqudiees 
enough  against  those  who  did  not  lore  il* 
Within  two  years  from  his  return,  the  depth 
and  sincerity  of  this  afifection  were  attested  by 
the  imprisonment  of  more  than  four  thousand 
Quakers,  and  by  the  promulgation  of  the  act 
of  uniformity.  Among  the  two  thonsaaii 
clergymen  whom  this  law  excluded  irom  the 
church,  Baxter  was  on  every  account  the  most 
conspicuous.  He  had  refused  the  bishojpnc  of 
Hereford,  and  the  united  interest  of  Charles 
and  Clarendon  had  been  exerted  in  vain  (so 
with  most  elaborate  hypocrisy  it  was  pretended) 
to  recover  for  him  a  curacy  at  Kidcterminstn'. 
He  for  ever  quitted  that  scene  of  his  apostoMc 
labours ;  and  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  hii 
age,  bowed  down  with  bodily  infirmities,  wis 
driven  from  his  home  and  his  weeping  cq» 
gregation,  to  paSs  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
loaSisome  jails  or  precarious  hiding-plaees; 
there  to  achieve,  in  penury  and  almost  cease- 
less pain,  works  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  English  theological  literature,  for 
their  extent,  or  their  prodigality  of  menial 
resources. 

Solitude  was  not  among  the  aggravations  of 
his  lot.  Margaret  Charlton  was  a  lady  of  gen- 
tle birth,  rich  in  the  gids  of  nature  and  of  for- 
tune. She  dwelt  in  her  mothet^s  house  at 
Kidderminster,  where  both  parent  and  child 
found  in  Baxter  their  teacher  and  spiritual 
guide.  **In  her  youth,  pride  and  romances,  and 
company  suitable  thereto,  did  take  her  up«.* 
Bui  sickness  came,  and  he  ministered  to  her 
anxieties ;  and  health  returned,  and  he  led  the 
thanksgiving  of  the  congregation ;  and  there 
were  mental  conflicts  in  which  he  sustained 
her,  and  works  of  mercy  in  which  he  directed 
her,  and  notes  were  made  of  his  sermons,  and 
passages  were  transcribed  from  his  consolaturr 
letters,  and  gradually — ^but  who  needs  to  be  uM 
the  result?  Margaret  was  no  ordinary  woman. 
Her  "  strangely  vivid  wil"  is  celebrated  by  the 
admirable  John  Howe ;  and  her  widowed  hus- 
band, in  **  The  breviate  of  her  life,**  has  diawa 
a  portrait  the  original  of  which  it  would  have 
been  criminal  not  to  love.  Timid,  gentle,  and 
reserved,  and  nursed  amidst  all  the  laxuii»  of 
her  age,  her  heart  was  the  abode  of  afiectioBs 
so  intense,  and  of  a  fortitude  so  enduring,  thu 
her  meek  spirit,  impatient  of  one  selfish  wi&h. 
progressively  acquired  all  the  heroism  of  be> 
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Aevolence,  and  seemed  at  length  incapable  of 
one  selfish  fear.  In  prison,  in  sickness,  in  eril 
report,  in  every  form  of  danger  and  fatigue, 
she  was  still  with  unabated  cheerfulness  at 
the  side  of  him  to  whom  she  had  pledged  her 
conjugal  faith; — prompting  him  to  the  dis- 
charge of  every  dnty,  calming  the  asperities  of 
his  temper,  his  associate  in  unnumbered  acts 
of  philanthropy,  embellishing  his  humble  home 
by  the  little  arts  with  which  a  cultivated  mind 
imparts  its  own  gracefulness  to  the  meanest 
dwelling-place ;  and  during  the  nineteen  years 
of  their  union  joining  with  him  in  one  un- 
broken strain  of  filial  affiance  to  the  Divine 
mercy,  and  of  a  grateful  adoration  for  the  Di- 
v^ine  goodness.     Her  tastes  and  habits  had 
been  moulded  into  a  perfect  conformity  to  his. 
He  celebrates  her  Catholic  charity  to  the  op- 
ponents of  their  religious  opinions,  and  her  in- 
lexible  adherence  to  her  own ;  her  high  es* 
ecm  of  the  active  and  passive  virtues  of  the 
[Christian   life,  as  contrasted  with  a  barren 
orthodoxy;    her  noble  disinterestedness,  her 
kill  in  casuistry,  her  love  of  music,  and  her 
ncdic;nal  arts.    Peace  be  to  the  verses  which 
le  poured  out  not  to  extol  but  to  animate  her 
Icvotion.    If  Margaret  was  wooed  in  strains 
♦ver  which  Sacharissa  would  have  slumbered, 
Baxter's  uncouth  rhymes  have  a  charm  which 
Valler*s  lyrics  cannot  boast — ^the  charm  of 
lurity,  and  reverence,  and  truth.    The  Eloise 
f  Abelard,  and  the  Eloise  of  Rousseau,  reveal- 
i;^  but  too  accurately  one  of  the  dark  chambers 
f  the  human  heart,  have  poisoned  the  imagi- 
ntion,  and  rendered  it  difficult  td  conceive  of 
uch  ties  as  those  which  first  drew  together 
ie  souls  of  the  nonconformist  minister  and  his 
upil; — he  approaching  his  fiftieth  and  she 
cnrcely  past  her  twentieth  year;  he  stricken 
4th  penury,  disease,  and  persecution,  and  she 
I  the  enjoyment  of  affluence  and  of  the  world's 
I  luring  smiles     it  was  not  in  the  reign  of 
harles  the  Secor.d,  that  wit  or  will  were  wan  t- 
tg  to  ridicule,  or  to  upbraid  such  espousals, 
rave  men  sighed  over  the  weakness  of  the 
;nerable    divine;    and    gay  men    disported 
em  selves  with  so  efiective  an  incident  in  the 
agi- comedy  of  life.      Much  had  the  great 
oralist  written  upon  the  benefits  of  clerical 
libacy ;  for,  **  when  he  said  so,  he  thought  that 
i  should  die  a  bachelor.''  Something  he  wrote 
;  follows,  in  defence  of  his  altered  opinions : 
•"  The  unsuitableness  of  our  age,  and  my  foi^ 
er  known  purposes  against  marriage  and 
'a  in  St  the  conveniency  of  minister's  marriage, 
io  have  no  sort  of  necessity,  made  our  mar- 
ine the  matter  of  much  talk ;"  but  he  most 
diciously  proceeds,  "  the  true  opening  of  her 
se  and  mine,  and  the  many  strange  occur- 
ices  which  brought  it  to  pass,  would  take 
ray  the  wonder  of  her  friends  and  mine  that 
ew  as,  and  the  notice  of  it  would  conduce  to 
;  understanding  of  some  other  passages  of 
r  lives.    Yet  wise  friends,  by  whom  I  am 
vised,  think  it  better  to  omit  such  personal 
rticularities  at  this  time.    Both  in  her  ease 
d   in  mine  there  was  much  extraordinary, 
lich   it  doth  not  much  concern  the  world  to 
acquainted  with."    Under  this  apology,  it 
led   the  fact  that  Margaret  herself  first  felt, 
first  betrayed  the  truth,  that  a  sublunary  af- 
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fection  had  blended  itself  with  their  devotional 
feelings ;  and  that  she  encouraged  him  to  claim 
that  place  in  her  heart  which  the  holiest  of 
human  beings  has  still  left  for  mere  human 
sympathy.  It  was  an  attachment  hallowed  on 
either  side  by  all  that  can  give  dignity  to  the 
passions  to  which  all  are  alike  subject.  To 
her  it  afibrded  the  daily  delight  of  supporting 
in  his  gigantic  labours,  and  of  soothing  in  his 
unremitted  cares,  a  husband  who  repaid  her 
tenderness  with  unceasing  love  and  gratitude. 
To  him  it  gave  a  friend  whose  presence  was 
tranquillity,  who  tempered  by  her  milder  wis- 
dom, and  graced  by  her  superior  elegance,  and 
exalted  by  her  more  confiding  piety,  whatever 
was  austere,  or  rude,  or  distrustful  in  his 
nigged  character.  After  all,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  story  will  not  fall  handsomely 
to  any  niche  in  the  chronicles  of  romance ; 
though,  even  in  that  light,  Crabbe  or  Marmontel 
would  have  made  something  of  it.  Yet,  un- 
supported by  any  powers  of  narrative,  it  is  a 
tale  which  will  never  want  its  interest,  so  long 
as  delight  shall  be  felt  in  contemplating  the 
submission  of  the  sternest  and  most  powerful 
minds  to  that  kindly  influence  which  cements 
and  blesses,  and  which  should  ennoble  human 
society. 

Over  the  declining  years  of  Baxter's  life, 
friendship,  as  well  as  conjugal  love,  threw  a 
glow  of  consolation  which  no  man  ever  needed 
or  ever  valued  more.  His  afiectionate  record 
of  his  associates  has  rescued  some  of  their 
names  from  oblivion.  Such  is  the  case  with 
"  good  old  Simon  Ash,  who  went  seasonably 
to  heaven  at  the  very  time  he  was  to  be  cast 
out  of  the  church ;  who,  having  a  good  estate, 
and  a  very  good  wife,  inclined  to  entertain- 
ments and  a  liberality,  kept  a  house  much  fra> 
quented  by  ministers,  where,  always  cheerful, 
without  profuse  laughter,  or  levity,  and  nevev 
troubled  with  doubtings,"  he  imparted  to  others 
the  gayety  of  his  own  heart,  and  died  as  he 
had  lived,  '*  in  great  consolation  and  cheerful 
exercise  of 'faith,  molested  with  no  fears  or 
doubts,  exceedingly  glad  of  the  company  of 
his  friends,  and  greatly  encouraging  all  about 
him."  Such  also  was  "  good  Mr.  James  Wal- 
ton, commonly  called  the  weeping  prophet; 
of  a  most  holy  blameless  life,  and,  though 
learned,  greatly  averse  to  controversy  and  dis- 
pute ;"  a  man  who  had  struggled  successfully 
against  constitutional  melancholy,  until  trou-> 
bled  with  the  sad  case  of  the  church  and  the 
multitude  of  ministers  cast  out,  and  at  his  own 
unserviceableness,  he  consumed  to  death." 

To  the  Democrims  and  Heraclitus  of  non- 
conformity, a  far  greater  name  succeeds  in  the 
catalogue  of  Baxter's  friends.  In  the  village 
of  Acton,  Sir  Matthew  Hale  had  found  an  oc- 
casional retreat  from  the  cares  of  his  judicial 
life;  and  devoted  his  leisure  to  science  and 
theology,  and  to  social  intercourse  with  the 
ejected  nonconformist.  In  an  age  of  civil  strife, 
he  had  proposed  to  himself  the  example  of 
Atticus,  and,  like  that  accomplished  person, 
endeavoured  to  avert  the  enmity  of  the  con- 
tending parties  by  the  fearless  discharge  of 
his  duties  to  all,  without  ministering  to  the 
selfish  ends  of  any.  The  frugal  simplicity  of 
his  habits,  bis  unaffected  piety  aiid  studious 
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jKalied  t>y  die  acclaoiation  of  Ihe  vbole  Epis- 
cupaliBD  parly  lo  the  bead  of  all  hcmaa  writ- 
Jlgs,  not  without  some  doubts  whether  it  should 
Dot  rather  class  with  those  of  the  sacred  canon, 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  pronoaaced 
by  the  bishops,  at  the  opening  of  the  confer- 
ences, to  be  eiempl  frnmaay  errors  which  ibey 
couIddelect,andiDcapableof3nyimprovemenls 
which  Ibey  could  suggcit.  They  could  not 
therefore  advance  to  the  encounter  until  (heir 
oniagonists  shonid  have  unrolled  tbe  long 
catalogue  of  Iheir  hostile  criticisms  and  pro- 
jected amendments.     From  such  a  challeDD^ 


ST 

elude  from  her  pale  thiir'S  e^ 
for  entrance.  B^  "VSl/ 
worthies  of  the  ^f^S  §;  ff 
(o  lake  1heirElatir<9-^  3  S 
Had  Charle|^l|^|-|; 


cjseJy  oyj;  *•  J  5^  s  a"  a  -     i 

zeal  oi  ':%%'■  ,a\.^   ri 


rubric,  with  an  humble  peti' 
indulgence.  Fast  and  thick 
the  mis!^iloa  of  theological 
closer  conQic I  of  oral  debate, 
in  high  dialectic  latitudes.  T 
example: — "That  comaun 


cumstanee  whence  dif. 
fcia  is  consequent,  wb.  J 
to  prorideagaini^b,/'' 


,ies  of  their 
,  ir  their  mutual 

0  ibe  lawfalness  >,;  .oing  the  interests 
larly  cannot  be  r'  .ue.  It  was  a  grave 
|Mr  oMideiM  uul  dtTectionaie  friendship; 
act  under  an  ■  .1  only  between  men  who 
listens  to  the  1  babitnal  restraint  of  their 
heard  the  a*  j,  and  in  the  streouoas  culture 
trine,  and  ^vers  which  they  believe  to  be 
Poaring  ^;^after,  and  to  be  ripening  now,  for 
pbysica'Jgiie  expansion  and  an  iOimortal  ex- 

reaa>,/^  such  intercourse  Baxter  was  rudely 
qtif  $»»*7*  ^°^  aatisfled  wilh  the  ripd  nni- 
w  ^xj  of  professed  belief  and  eilemal  obser- 
y  f^ea  amongst  the  clergy  of  the  established 
^uicb,  Parliamenl  had  denounced  a  scale  of 
Rallies,  graduated  from  fine,  to  banishment 
^  the  plantations,  against  laics  who  should 
^lend  any  other  form  of  religions  worship, 
even  iu  private  houses,  where  more  than  five 
stran^rs  should  be  presetlL  At  Acton,  a  per- 
sonage of  no  mean  importance  watched  over 

1  he  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the  parish. 
"  Dr.  Ryves,  rector  of  that  chnrch  and  of  Had- 
ley,  dean  of  Windsor  and  of  Wolverhampton, 
and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king,"  could 
not  patiently  endare  Ibe  irregnlarities  of  hia 
learned  neighbour.  The  dean  indeed  officiated 
by  depniy.and  his  cnrate  was  a  raw  and  igno- 
rant youth;  and  Baxter  (an  occasional  con- 
formist} was  a  regular  attendant  OB  all  the 
»acred  offices.  But  he  refused  the  Oxford  oath, 
and  at  his  domestic  worship  there  were  some- 
limes  fooad  more  than  the  statalable  addition 
10  the  family  circle.  Such  offences  demanded 
._■_.■__      jj^  ^^  committed  to  Clerkenwell 


ilu  i 
paraphrase  on  the  New 
.0  the  keen  scrutiny  of  ki* 
wCted  libels,  lo  be  refatcd  only  by 
.»  of  Ibe  court  and  prison  of  the  Kug'i 
.ichl  ^m  the  records  of  that  coan,  Hr. 
Urme  has  extracted  the  indictmcDl.  which  sets 
fonh,  thai  "RicharduB  Baxter,  penKioa  sedt- 
tiosa  et  Ikettosa,  pravm  mentis,  impis^ioqniei^ 
turbulent'  dr^wsilion'  et  converaaikm';'' — 
"falso,  illicile,  iojuste,  nequil',  facuoie,  sedi- 
liose,  et  irreligiose,  fecit,  composiiit,  scrwil 
quendam  ialsam,  stHJitiosam,  libellosum,  us> 
tiosum,  et  irreligiosum  librum."  Tbe  elaski- 
cal  pleader  proceeds  in  a  vein  of  nncoascieas 
humour  lo  justify  these  hard  words  by  ibc  >k 
of  the  figure  called,  we  believe,  a  "  tHit^  b^ 
those  who  now  inhabit  the  ancient  abode  of 
the  Knights  Templars.  "It  is  folly,"  says  ib* 
paraphrase,  "  lo  doubl  whether  (here  be  devils, 
while  devils  incarnate  dwell  amongst  ns  here,' 
(clericas  pred'  bajus  regni  AngI'  innawnto-) 
"What  else  but  devils  could  make  cereoK^ 
nious  hypocrites,'  (clericos  pred'  irmncndo^) 
"  men  that  preach  iu  Christ's  name,'  (seipwa 
R.  B.  et  al'  sediliosas  «t  fikctiosas  person*  in- 
nuendo) "  therefore,  are  not  to  be  silenced  if 
they  do  no  more  harm  than  good.  DrcadTnl 
then  is  the  case  of  men,"  (episcopos  et  niois- 
tros  justitis  infr*  faujna  regui  Angi'  iononndo) 
"  that  silence  Christ's  faithfiil  minisiers,''  i,^*^ 
sum  R.  B.  el  al'  sediliosas  el  factiosss  •ptnoat' 
innuendo.) 

Ansley  and  George  Stevens  were  dull  fel- 
lows compared  with  the  great  originals  fro« 
which  they  drew.  L'Bstrange  himself  migfai 
have  taken  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  defamatioa, 
from  this  inniwndoing  special  pl«arder-  Bal 
the  absurdity  was  crowned  by  tbe  condnei  of 
the  trial.  Abhorrence,  disgust,  indignaiion, 
and  all  other  feelings  of  the  slamer  kind,  gmn 
way  to  (he  irresistible  sense  of  (he  Indicroas. 
in  some  parts  of  (he  judicial  career  of  Jcfiae*; 
and  "  lo  be  grave  exceeds  alt  powers  of  bee,' 
in  reading  the  narrative  of  this  pr 
which  was  drawn  up  by  one  of  th»  s] 
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The  jadge  entered  the  coart  with  his  face 
flaming,  **  he  snorted  and  squeaked,  blew  his 
nose  and  clenched  his  hands,  and  lifted  up  his 
eyes,  mimicking  their  manner,  and  mnning 
on  furiously,  as  he  said  thej  nsed  to  pray." 
The  ermined  bnflbon  extorted  a  smile  from  the 
noucooforroists  themselves.  PoUezfen,  the 
leading  counsel  for  the  defence,  gave  into  the 
humoar,  and  attempted  to  gam  attention  for 
his  argument  by  a  jest.  **  My  lord,"  he  said, 
*<some  will  think  it  a  hard  measure  to  stop 
these  men's  months,  and  not  to  let  them  speak 
through  their  noses."  <*  Pollexfen,"  said  Jef- 
fries, **  I  know  you  well  You  are  the  patron 
of  the  faction ;  this  is  an  old  rogue  who  has 
poisoned  the  world,  with  his  IQdderminster 
doctrine.  He  encouraged  all  the  women  to 
brin^  their  bodkins  and  thimbles,  to  carry  on 
the  iBftr  against  their  king,  of  ever-blessed 
memory.  An  old  schismatical  knave-— a  h3rpo» 
critical  villain."  •*  My  lord,"  replied  the  coun- 
sel, ^  Mr.  Baxter's  loyal  and  peaceable  spirit 
King  Charles  would  have  rewarded  with  a 
bishopric,  when  he  came  in,  if  be  would  have 
conformed."  "Ay,"  said  the  judge, «  we  know 
that;  but  what  ailed  the  old  blockhead,  the 
unthankful  villain,  that  he  would  not  conform  ? 
Is  he  wiser  or  better  than  other  men  1  He  hath 
been,  ever  since,  the  spring  of  the  faction.  I 
am  sure  he  hath  poisoned  the  world  with  his 
linsey-woolsey  doctrine,  a  conceited— stubborn, 
fanatical  dog."  After  one  counsel,  and  an- 
other, had  been  overborne  by  the  fury  of  Jef- 
fries, Baxter  himself  took  up  the  argument. 
**  My  lord,"  he  said,  **  1  have  been  so  moderate 
with  respect  to  the  Church  of 'England,  that  I 
have  incurred  the  censure  of  many  of  the  dis- 
senters on  that  account"  "  Baxter  for  bishopa," 
exclaimed  the  judge,  "  is  a  merry  conceit  in- 
deed. Turn  to  it,  turn  to  it !"  On  this  one  of 
the  counsel  turned  to  a  passage  in  the  libel, 
which  stated,  that  **  great  respect  is  due  to 
those  truly  called  bishops  amongst  us.  **  Ay," 
said  Jefl'ries,  *^  this  is  your  Presbyterian  caot, 
trufy  called  to  be  bishops ;  that  is  of  himself 
and  such  rascals,  called  the  bishops  of  Kidder- 
minster, and  other  such  places.  The  bishops 
set  apart  by  such  factious-— snivelling  Presby- 
terians as  himself;  a  Kidderminster  bishop  he 
means,  according  to  the  sajring  of  a  late  learned 
author,  every  parish  shall  maintain  a  tjrthe-pig 
metropolitan."  Baxter  ofl*ering  to  speak  a^ain, 
Jeffries  exploded  in  the  following  apostrophe : 
''Richard!  Richard!  dost  thou  think  here  to 
poison  the  court  1  Richard,  thou  art  an  old 
fellow— ^n  old  knave ;  thou  hast  written  books 
enough  to  load  a  cart,  every  one  as  full  of  se- 
dition, I  might  say  treason,  as  an  egg  is  full  of 
meat.  Hadst  thou  been  whipped  out  of  thy 
writing  trade  forty  years  ago,  it  had  been 
happy.  I  know  that  thou  hast  a  mighty  party, 
and  I  see  a  great  many  of  the  brotherhood  in 
comers,  waiting  to  see  what  will  become  of 
their  mighty  don,  and  a  doctor  of  your  party 
at  your  elbow;  but  I  will  crush  you  all.  Come, 
what  do  you  say  for  yourself,  you  old  knave — 
come;  speak  up ;  what  doth  he  say  1  I  am  not 
afraid  of  him,  or  of  all  the  snivelling  calves 
yon  have  got  about  you,"— -alluding  to  some 
persons  who  were  in  tears  at  this  scene. 
'•Your  lordship  need  not,"  said  Baxter,  "for 


ril  not  hnrt  you.  But  these  things  will  surely 
be  understood  one  day;  what  fools  one  sort  of 
Protestants  are  made,  to  prosecute  the  other." 
Then  lifUng  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  said, 
"  I  am  not  concerned  to  answer  such  stuff,  but 
am  ready  to  produce  my  writings,  in  confuta- 
tion of  all  this ;  and  my  life  and  conversation 
are  known  to  many  in  this  nation." 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  an** 
but  for  the  resistance  of  the  other  judges,  Jef- 
fries would  have  added  whipping  through  the 
city  to  the  sentence  of  imprisonment.  It  was 
to  continue  until  the  prisoner  should  have  paid 
five  hundred  marks.  Baxter  was  at  that  time 
in  his  70th  year.  A  childless  widower,  groan- 
ing under  the  agonies  of  bodily  pain,  and  re- 
duced by  former  persecutions  to  sell  all  that 
he  possessed;  he  entered  the  King's  Bench 
prison  in  utter  poverty,  and  remained  there  for 
nearly  two  years,  hopeless  of  any  other  abode 
on  earth.  But  the  hope  of  a  mansion  of  eter- 
nal peace  and  love  raised  him  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  tyranny.  He  possessed  his 
soul  in  patience.  Wise  and  good  men  resorted 
to  his  prison,  and  brought  back  greetings  to 
his  distant  friends,  and  maxims  of  piety  and 
prudence.  Happy  in  the  review  of  a  well- 
spent  life,  and  still  happier  in  the  prospect  of 
its  early  close,  his  spirit  enjoyed  a  calm  for 
which  his  enemies  might  have  well  exchanged 
their  nitres  and  their  thrones.  His  pen,  the 
faithful  companion  of  his  troubles,  as  of  his 
joys,  stiU  plied  the  Herculean  tasks  which 
habit  had  rendered  not  merely  easy,  but  de- 
lightful to  him ;  and  what  mattered  the  gloomy 
walls  or  the  obscene  riot  of  a  jail,  while  he 
was  free  to  wander  from  early  dawn  to  night* 
ikll  over  the  sublime  heights  of  devotion,  or 
through  the  interminable,  but  to  him  not  path- 
less wilderness  of  psychology!  There  pain 
and  mortal  sickness  were  unheeded,  and  his 
long-lost  wife  forgotten,  or  remembered  only 
that  he  might  rejoice  in  their  approaching  re- 
union. The  altered  policy  of  the  court  restored 
him  for  awhile  to  the  questionable  advantage 
of  bodily  freedom.  "  At  this  time,"  says  the 
younger  Calamy,  "he  talked  about  another 
world  like  one  that  had  been  there,  and  was 
come  as  an  express  from  thence  to  make  a 
report  concerning  it"  But  age,  sickness,  and 
persecution  had  done  their  work.  His  mate- 
rial frame  gavs  way  to  the  pressure  of  disease, 
though,  in  the  language  of  one  of  his  last  asso- 
ciates, "his  soul  abode  rational,  strong  in  faith 
and  hope,"  That  his  dying  hours  were  ngi- 
tated  by  the  doubts  which  had  clouded  his 
earlier  days,  has  been  oHen  but  erroneously 
asserted.  With  manly  truth,  he  rejected,  as 
affectation,  the  wish  for  death  to  which  some 
pretend.  He  assumed  no  stoical  indifference 
to  pain,  and  indulged  in  no  unhallowed  fami- 
liarity on  those  awful  subjects  which  occupy 
the  thoughts  of  him  whose  eye  is  closing  on 
sublunary  things,  and  is  directed  to  an  instant 
eternity.  In  profound  lowliness,  with  a  settled 
reliance  on  the  Divine  Merqr,  repeating  at  fre- 
quent intervals  the  prayer  of  the  Redeemer,  on 
whom  his  hopes  reposed,  and  breathing  out 
benedictions  on  those  who  encircled  his  dying 
bed,  he  passed  away  from  a  life  of  almost  une- 
qualled toil  and  suferiag^  lo  a  new  conditiob 
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of  existence,  where  he  doubted  not  to  enjoj 
that  perfect  conformity  of  the  haman  to  the 
Divine  will,  to  which,  during  his  three-score 
years  and  ten,  it  had  been  his  ceaseless  labour 
to  attain. 

The  record  of  the  solitary,  rather  than  of  the 
social  hours  of  a  man  of  letters,  must  form  the 
staple  of  his  biography,  yet  he  must  be  a  stren- 
uous reader,  who  should  be  able,  from  his  own 
knowledge,  to  prepare  such  a  record  of  the 
fruits  of  Richard  Baxter's  solitude.  After  a 
familiarity  of  many  years  with  his  writings,  it 
must  be  avowed,  that  of  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  volumes  comprised  in  the  catalogue 
of  his  printed  works,  there  are  some  which  we 
have  never  seen,  and  many  with  which  we  can 
boast  but  a  very  slight  acquaintance.  These, 
however,  are  such  as  (to  borrow  a  phrase  from 
Mr.  Hallam)  have  ceased  to  belong  to  men, 
and  have  become  the  property  of  moths.  From 
the  recesses  of  the  library  in  Red  Cross  street, 
they  lower  in  the  sullen  majority  of  the  folio 
page,  over  the  pigmies  of  this  duodecimo  gene- 
ration ;  the  expressive,  though  neglected  mon- 
uments of  occurrences,  which  can  never  lose 
their  place,  or  their  interest,  in  the  history  of 
theological  literature. 

The  English  Reformation  produced  no  Lu- 
ther, Calvin,  Zningle,  or  Knox — no  man  who 
imparted  to  the  national  mind  the  impress  of 
his  own  character,  or  the  heritage  of  his  reli- 
gious creed.  Our  reformers,  Cranmer  scarcely 
excepted,  were  statesmen  rather  than  divines. 
Neither  he,  nor  those  more  properly  called  the 
martyrs  of  the  Church  of  England,  ever  at- 
tempted the  stirring  appeals  to  mankind  at 
large,  which  awakened  the  echoes  of  the  presses 
and  the  pulpits  of  Grermany,  Switzerland,  and 
France.  From  the  papal  to  the  royal  supre- 
macy— ^from  the  legatine  to  the  archiepiscopal 
power— from  the  Roman  missal  to  the  Anglican 
liturgy,  the  transition  was  easy,  and,  in  many 
respects,  not  very  perceptible.  An  ambidexter 
controversialist,  the  English  church  warred  at 
once  with  the  errors  of  Rome  and  of  Greneva ; 
until  relenting  towards  her  first  antagonist, 
she  turned  the  whole  power  of  her  arms  against 
her  domestic  and  more  dreaded  enemy.  To 
the  resources  of  piety,  genius,  and  learning, 
were  added  less  legitimate  weapons ;  and  the 
Puritans  underwent  confiscation,  imprison- 
ment, exile,  compulsory  silence,  every  thing, 
in  short,  except  conviction.  When  the  civil 
wars  unloosed  their  tongues  and  gave  freedom 
to  their  pens,  they  found  themselves  without 
any  established  standard  of  religious  belief: 
every  question  debatable ;  and  every  teacher 
conscience-bound  to  take  his  share  in  the  de- 
bate. Presbyterians,  Independents,  Anabap- 
tists, Seekers,  Familists,  Behmenists,  and 
Quakers,  were  agreed  only  in  cementing  a  firm 
alliance  against  their  common  enemies,  the 
prelatists  and  papists.  Those  foes  subdued, 
they  turned  against  each  other,  some  contend- 
ing for  supremacy,  and  some  fbr  toleration, 
but  all  for  what  they  severally  regarded  or  pro- 
fessed to  regard  as  truth.  Nor  were  theirs  the 
pjjlemics  of  the  schools  or  the  cloister.  The 
war  of  religious  opinion  was  accompanied  by 
the  roar  of  Cromwell's  artillery— by  the  fall  of 
ancient  dynasties,  and  the  growth  of  a  military. 


though  forbearing  despotism.  It  was  au  agt 
of  deep  earnestness.  Frivolous  and  luxurious 
men  had  for  awhile  retreated  to  make  way  for 
impassioned  and  high-wrought  spirits  ;-^fhe 
interpreters  at  once  of  the  ancient  revelations 
and  of  the  present  judgments  of  Heaven,  the 
monitors  of  an  ungodly  world,  and  the  com- 
forters of  those  who  bent  beneath  the  weight 
of  national  and  domestic  calamities.  Soch 
were  that  memorable  race  of  authors  to  whom 
is  given  collectively  the  name  of  the  Psrit^u 
divines;  and  such,  above  all  the  rest,  was 
Richard  Baxter.  Intellectual  efforts  of  such 
severity  as  his,  relieved  by  not  so  much  as 
one  passing  smile :  public  services  of  sueb  ex- 
tent, interrupted  by  no  one  recorded  relaxation ; 
thoughts  so  sleeplessly  intent  on  those  awfnJ 
subjects,  in  the  presence  of  which  all  earthlj 
interests  are  annihilated,  might  seem  a  weight 
too  vast  for  human  endurance ;  as  assuredly 
it  forms  an  example  which  few  would  hare  the 
power,  and  fewer  still  the  will,  to  imitate.  Bis 
seventy-five  years  unbroken  by  any  transient 
glance  at  gayety :  his  one  htmdred  and  sixty- 
eight  volumes,  where  the  fancy  never  dispcHts 
herself;  a  mortal  man  absorbed  in  the  soiemn 
realities,  and  absolutely  independent  of  all  the 
illusions  of  life,  appears  like  a  fiction,  and  a 
dull  one  too.  Yet  it  is  an  exact,  and  not  an 
uninviting  truth. 

Never  was  the  alliance  of  soul  and  body 
formed  on  terms  of  greater  inequality  than  in 
Baxter's  person.  It  was  like  the  compact  n 
the  fable,  where  all  the  spoils  and  honours  fall 
to  the  giant's  share,  while  the  poor  dwarf  ^ts 
up  with  all  the '  danger  and  the  blows.  Tht 
mournful  list  of  his  chronic  diseases  renders 
almost  miraculous  the  mental  vigour  which 
bore  him  through  exertions  resembling  tho^e 
of  a  disembodied  spirit  But  his  ailments  were 
such  as,  without  afiecting  his  nervous  energy, 
gave  repose  to  his  animal  appetites,  and 
quenched  the  thirst  for  all  the  eroohiments  and 
honours  of  this  sublunary  state.  Death,  tbougfa 
delaying  to  strike,  stood  continually  before  him. 
eyer  quickening  his  attention  to  that  awful 
presence,  by  approaching  the  victim  tinder 
some  new  or  varied  aspect  of  disease.  Under 
this  influence  he  wrote,  and  spoke,  and  acted — a 
dying  man,  con  versant  with  the  living  in  all  their 
pursuits,  but  taking  no  share  in  their  wortdly 
hopes  and  fugitive  emotions.  Every  returning 
day  was  welcomed  and  improved,  as  thoogh  it 
were  to  be  his  last  Each  sermon  might  be  a 
farewell  admonition  to  his  auditory.  The  sheets 
which  lay  before  him  were  rapidly  filled  with 
the  first  suggestions  of  his  mind  in  the  first 
words  which  offered;  for  to-morrow*s  sun 
might  find  him  unable  to  complete  tbemomenV 
ous  task.  All  the  graces  and  the  negligences 
of  composition  were  alike  unheeded,  for  bow 
labour  as  an  artist  when  the  voice  of  hamaa 
applause  might  in  a  few  short  hours  become 
inaudible!  In  Baxter,  the  characteristKS  of 
his  age,  and  of  his  associates,  were  tbus  beighc- 
ened  by  the  peculiarities  of  his  own  physical 
and  mental  constitution.  Their  earnestness 
passed  in  him  into  a  profound  solemnity ;  their 
diligence  into  an  unrelaxing  intensity  of  em- 
ployment; their  disinterestedness  into  a  fixed 
disdain  of  the  objects  for  which  other  men  eo» 
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tend.  Ev^en  the  'pisode  of  his  marriage  is  in 
Harmony  with  the  rest  He  renounced  the 
property  with  which  it  would  have  encumbered 
lim,  and  stipulated  for  the  absolute  command 
>f  his  precarious  and  inestimable  time.  Had 
iiis  singular  concentration  of  thought  and  pur- 
pose befallen  a  man  of  quick  sympathies,  it 
nrould  have  overborne  his  spirits,  if  it  had  not 
mpaired  his  reason.  But  Baxter  was  nalarally 
stem.  Had  it  overtaken  a  man  of  vivid  imagi- 
lation,  it  would  have  engendered  a  troop  of 
antastic  and  extravagant  day-dreams.  But  to 
Baxter's  natural  vision  all  objects  presented 
;hemselves  with  a  hard  outline,  colourless,  with 
lo  surrounding  atmosphere.  Had  it  been 
inited  to  a  cold  and  selfish  heart,  the  result 
nrould  have  been  a  life  of  ascetic  fanaticism. 
3ut  his  was  an  enlarged,  though  a  calm 
)hilanthropy.  His  mind,  though  never  averted 
Vom  the  remembrance  of  his  own  and  of 
)thers'  eternal  doom,  was  still  her  own  sove- 
^eign;  diligently  examining  the  foundations 
md  determining  the  limits  of  belief;  method* 
zing  her  opinions  with  painful  accuracy,  and 
expanding  them  into  all  their  theoretical  or 
iractical  results,  as  patiently  as  ever  analyst 
!xplored  the  depths  of  the  difierential  calculus. 
Still  every  thing  was  to  the  purpose.  **  I  have 
ooked,"  he  says, ''over  Hutton,  Vives,  Eras- 
nns,  Scaliger,  Salmasius,  Cassaubon,  and 
nany  other  critical  grammarians,  and  all  Gm* 
er's  critical  volumes.  I  have  read  almost  all 
he  physics  and  metaphysics  I  could  hear  of. 
'.  have  wasted  much  of  my  time  among  loads 
)f  historians,  chronologers,  and  antiquaries.  I 
lespise  none  of  their  learning— all  truth  is  use- 
hi.  Mathematics,  which  I  have  least  of,  I 
ind  a  pretty  and  manlike  sport;  but  iff  have 
lo  other  kind  of  knowledge  than  these,  what 
vere  my  understanding  worth  1  What  a  dream- 
ng  dotard  should  I  bel  I  have  higher  thoughts 
)f  the  schoolmen  than  Erasmus  and  our  other 
rrammarians  had.  I  much  value  the  method  and 
K>briety  of  Aquinas,  the  subtlety  of  Scotus  and 
)ckum,  the  plainness  of  Durandus,  the  soUdity 
>f  Ariminensis,  the  profundity  of  Bradwardine, 
he  excellent  acuteness  of  many  of  their  fol- 
owers;  of  Aureolus,  Capreolus,  Bannes,  Al- 
rarez,  Zumel,  dec;  of  Mayro,  Lychetns,  Trom- 
seta,  Faber,  Menrisse,  Rada,  ilcc.;  of  Ruiz, 
Pennattes,  SaurezaVasquez,  dec. ;  of  Hurtado, 
>f  Aibertinus,  of  Lud  ^  Dola,  and  many  others. 
But  how  loath  should  I  be  to  take  such  sauce 
'or  my  food,  and  such  recreations  for  my  busi- 
less.  The  jingling  of  too  much  and  false  philo- 
sophy among  them  oAen  drowns  the  noise  of 
Aaron's  bells.  I  feel  myself  much  better  in 
Herbert's  temple." 

Within  the  precincts  of  that  temple,  and  to 
he  melody  of  those  bells,  he  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded to  erect  the  vast  monument  of  his  theo- 
ogical  works.  Their  basis  was  laid  in  a  series 
3f  **  aphorisms  on  justification" — an  attempt  to 
ix  the  sense  of  the  sacred  volume  on  those 
:opics  which  constitute  the  essential  peculiar- 
ities of  the  Christian  system.  The  assaults 
witCi  which  the  aphorisms  had  been  encoun- 
tered were  repelled  by  his  **  Apology,"  a  large 
volume  in  quarto.  The  "  Apology"  was,  wii- 
in  a  tew  months,  re-enforced  by  another  quarto, 
entitled  his  **  Confession  of  Faith."    Between 


four  and  five  hundred  pages  ( f  Disputations" 
came  to  the  succour  of  the  "Confession." 
Then  appeared  four  treatises  on  the  **  Doctrine 
of  Perseverance,"  on  "Saving  Faith,"  on 
**  Justifying  Righteousness,"  and  on  "  Universal 
Redemption."  Next  in  order  is  a  folio  of  seven 
hundred  pages,  entitled  "  Catholic  Theology,** 
plain,  pure,  peaceable,  unfolding  and  resolving 
all  the  controversies  of  the  schoolmen,  the 
papists  and  the  Protestants.  This  was  eclipsed 
by  a  still  more  ponderous  folio  in  Latin,  en- 
titled, **  Methodus  Theologse  Christianae,"  com- 
posed, to  quote  his  own  words.  **  in  my  retire- 
ment at  Totteridge,  in  a  troublesome,  smoky, 
suffocating  room,  in  the  midst  of  daiJy  pains 
of  sciatica,  and  many  worse."  Aller  laying 
down  the  nature  of  Deity,  and  all  things  in 
general,  he  discloses  all  the  relations,  eternal 
and  historical,  between  God  and  man,  with  all 
the  abstract  truths,  and  all  the  moral  obligations 
deducible  from  them ;— detecting  the  universal 
presence  of  the  trinity,  not  in  the  Divine  Being 
only,  but  in  all  things  psychological  and  ma- 
terial which  flow  from  the  great  fountain  of 
life.  With  an  **  End  of  Doctrinal  Controver- 
sies," a  title,  he  observes,  not  intended  as  a 
prognostic,  but  as  didactical  and  corrective- 
terminated  his  efibrts  to  close  up  the  mighty 
questions  which  touch  on  man's  highest  hopes 
and  interests.  He  had  thrown  upon  them  such 
an  incredible  multitude  and  variety  of  cross 
lights,  as  efifectually  to  dazzle  any  intellectual 
vision  less  aquiline  than  his  own. 

His  next  enterprise  was  to  win  mankind  to 
religious  concord.  A  progeny  of  twelve  books, 
most  of  them  of  considerable  volume,  attest  his 
zeal  to  this  arduous  cause.  Blessed,  we  are 
told,  are  the  peacemakers ;  but  the  benediction 
is  unaccompanied  with  the  promise  of  tran- 
quillity. He  found,  indeed,  a  patron  in  '*  His 
highness,  Richard  Lord  Protector,"  whose  rule 
he  acknowledged  as  lawful,  though  he  had 
denied  the  authority  of  his  father.  Addressing 
that  wise  and  amiable  man,  '*  I  observe,"  he 
says,  "that  the  nation  generally  rejoice  in  your 
peaceable  entrance  upon  the  government. 
Many  are  persuaded  that  you  have  been 
strangely  kept  from  participating  in  any  of 
our  late  bloody  contentions,  that  God  might 
make  you  the  healer  of  our  breaches,  and  em- 
ploy you  in  that  temple  work  which  David 
himself  might  not  be  honoured  with,  though  it 
was  in  his  mind,  because  he  shed  blood  abun- 
dantly, and  made  great  wars."  Stronger  minds 
and  less  gentle  hearts  than  that  of  Richard  re- 
pelled with  natural  indignation  counsels  which 
rebuked  all  the  contending  parties.  Amongst 
these  was  "one  Malpas,  an  old  scandalous 
minister,"  "  and  Edward  Bagshawe,  a  young 
man  who  had  written  formerly  against  mon- 
archy, and  afterwards  against  Bishop  Morley, 
and  being  of  a  resolute  Roman  spirit,  was  sent 
first  to  the  Tower,  and  then  lay  in  a  horrid 
dungeon ;"  and  who  wrote  a  book  "  full  of  un> 
truths,  which  the  furious  temerarious  man  did 
utter  out  of  the  rashness  of  his  mind."  In  his 
dungeon,  poor  Bagshawe  died,  and  Baxter 
closes  the  debate  with  tenderness  and  pathos. 
"  While  we  wrangle  here  in  the  dark,  we  are 
dying,  and  passing  to  the  world  that  will  de« 
cide  all  our  controversies,  and  the  safest  pas 
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Bage  thither  is  by  peaceable  holiness."  Dr. 
Owen,  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  first  rank  of 
divines  of  his  age,  had  borne  much ;  bat  these 
exhortations  to  concord  he  coald  not  bear;  and 
he  taught  his  monitor,  that  he  who  undertakes 
to  reconcile  enemies  mast  be  prepared  for  the 
loss  of  iViends.  It  was  on  every  account  a 
desperate  endeavoar.  Baxter  was  opposed  to 
every  sect,  and  belonged  to  none.  He  can  be 
properly  described '  only  as  a  Baxterian— at 
once  the  founder  and  the  sin^e  disciple  of  an 
eclectic  school,  within  the  portals  of  which  he 
invited  all  men,  but  persuaded  none,  to  take 
refuge  from  their  mutual  animosities. 

Had  Baxter  been  content  merely  to  establish 
troth,  and  to  decline  the  refutation  of  error, 
many  might  have  listened  to  a  voice  so  ear- 
nest, and  to  counsels  so  profoond.  But,  **  while 
he  spoke  to  them  (^  peace,  he  made  him  ready 
for  battle."  Ten  volumes,  many  of  them  full- 
grown  quartos,  vindicated  his  secession  from 
the  Church  of  England.  Five  other  batteries, 
equally  well  served,  were  successively  opened 
against  the  Antinomians,  the  Quakers,  the 
Baptists,  the  Millenanans,  and  the  Grotians. 
The  last,  of  whom  Dodwell  was  the  leader, 
lypified,  in  the  reign  of  Charles,  the  divines 
who  flourish  at  Oxford  in  the  reign  of  Victoria. 
Long  it  were,  and  not  very  profitable,  to  record 
he  events  of  these  theological  campaigns. 
They  brought  into  the  field  Tillotson,  Stilling- 
fleet,  and  Dodwell.  The  men  of  learning  were 
aided  by  the  men  of  wit  Under  the  nom  de 
guerre  of  *«Tilenus  Junior,"  Womack,  the  bi- 
shop of  St.  David's,  had  incurred  Baxter's  cen- 
sure for  his  ''abusive,  viralent  accusations  of 
the  synod  of  Dort"  To  this  attack  appeared 
an  answer,  entitled,  *^.The  Examination  of  Ti- 
lenus  before  the  Triers,  in  order  to  his  intended 
settlement  in  the  office  of  a  public  preacher  in 
the  commonwealth  of  Utopia."  Among  the 
jurors  empannelled  for  the  trial  of  Tilenus, 
are  "Messrs.  Absolate,"  « Fatality,"  ««Preteri- 
tion,"  **  Narrow  Grace,  alim  Stint  Grace," 
"Take  o'  Trust,"  «Know  Little,"  and  "Du- 
bious,"— the  last  the  established  sobriquet  for 
Richard  Baxter.  But  neither  smile  nor  sigh 
could  be  extorted  from  the  veteran  polemic; 
nor,  in  truth,  had  he  much  right  to  be  angry. 
If  not  with  equal  pleasantry,  he  had  with  at 
least  equal  freedom,  invented  appellations  for 
his  opponents  ;-^esignating  I)odwell,  or  his 
system,  as  "Leviathan,  absolute,  destructive 
Prelacy,  the  son  of  Abaddon,  Apollyon,  and 
not  of  Jesus  Christ"  Statesmen  joined  in  the 
afiray.  Morlce,  Charles's  first  secretary  of 
state,  contributed  a  treatise ;  and  Lauderdale, 
who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  an  accomplished 
scholar,  and  amidst  all  his  inconsistencies,  a 
ittanch  Presbyterian,  accepted  the  dedication 
of  one  of  Baxter^s  controversial  pieces,  and 
presented  him  with  twenty  guineas.  The  un- 
varying kindness  to  the  persecuted  noncon- 
formist of  one  who  was  himself  a  relentless 
persecutor,  is  less  strange  than  the  fact,  that 
the  future  courtier  of  Charles  read,  during  his 
imprisonment  at  Windsor,  the  whole  of  Bax- 
ters then  published  works,  and,  as  their  grate- 
(\il  author  records,  remembered  them  better 
than  himself.  While  the  pens  of  the  wise,  the 
witty,  and  the  great,  were  thus  employed  against 


the  universal  antagonist^  the  Quakers  mssatlN 
him  with  their  tongues.  Who  could  reeqgnise, 
in  the  gentle  and  benevcdent  people  who  dov 
bear  that  name,  a  trace  of  their  anoestial  ch> 
raoter,  of  which  Baxter  has  left  the  foIJowiog 
singular  record  1  "The  Quakers  in  their  8b<^s, 
when  I  go  along  London  streets,  say,  alas! 
poor  man,  thou  art  yet  in  daiimess.  They 
have  often  oome  to  the  congregation^  when  I 
had  liberty  to  preach  Christ's  gospel*  iad  cried 
out  against  me  as  a  deceiver  of  the  people. 
They  have  followed  me  home,  ciyiag  out  ia 
the  streets,  *the  day  of  the  Lovd  is  eoraing, 
and  thou  shalt  perish  as  a  deceiver.'  They 
have  stood  in  the  maiiret-placey  and  under  my 
window,  year  alVer  year,  crying  to  the  people* 
'  take  heed  of  yonr  priests,  they  deoove  yo«r 
sonls;'  and  if  any  one  wore  a  lace  or  neat 
clothing,  they  cried  out  to  me,  '  these  are  die 
fruits  of  your  ministry.' " 

Against  the  divorce  of  divinity  and  politics* 
Baxter  vehemently  protested,  as  die  patting 
asunder  of  things  winch  a  sacred  orfinaace 
had  joined  together.  He  therefore  pnMished  a 
large  volume,  entitled  "The  Holy  CoMoiaa- 
wealth ;  a  Plea  for  the  cause  of  Monarchy,  but 
as  mder  God  the  Universal.Monaiclu"  Par 
better  to  have  roused  again^  himself  all  dw 
quills  which  had  ever  bristled  on  all  the  ^firev 
ful  porcupines"  of  theological  strife.  For, 
while  vindicating  the  ancient  goveniment  of 
England,  he  hazarded  a  distinct  nvownl  cf 
opinions,  which,  with  their  patrons,  wen  to 
be  proscribed  with  Uie  return  of  the  legi^nait 
sovereign.  He  taught  that  the  laws  of  Eag^ 
land  are  above  the  king ;  that  Parliament  was 
his  highest  court,  where  his  personal  vSl  and 
word  were  not  sufficient  authority.  He  vindt- 
oated  the  war  against  Charies,  and  explained 
the  apostolical  principle  of  obedience  to  the 
higher  powers  as  extending  to  the  senate  as 
well  as  to  the  emperor.  The  royal  power  had 
been  given  "for  the  common  goc>d,  and  no 
cause  could  warrant  the  king  to  make  the  coat- 
monwealth  the  party  which  he  should  eaereise 
hostility  against"  All  this  was  published  at 
the  moment  of  the  fall  of  Richaid  CronwdL 
Amidst  the  multitude  of  answers  which  it  pn^ 
voked  may  be  especially  nodced  those  of  Har- 
rington, the  author  of  the  "  Oceana,"  and  of 
Bdward  Pettit.  «The  fom^r,"  says  Baxter, 
"  seemed  in  a  Bethlehem  rage,  for,  by  way  of 
scorn,  he  printed  half  a  sheet  of  foolish  jests, 
in  such  words  as  idiots  or  dmnkards  ase» 
railing  at  ministers  as  a  pack  of  fools  and 
knaves,  and,  by  his  gibberish 
suading  men  that  we  deserve  no  other 
than  such  scorn  and  nonsense  as 
fools.  With  most  insolent  pride^  he  carried  it 
as  neither  I  nor  any  ministers  undersaoed  at 
all  what  policy  was ;  but  prated  against  we 
knew  not  what,  and  had  presumed  to  ^peak 
against  other  men's  art  which  he  was  master 
of,  and  his  knowledge,  to  such  idiots  as  we. 
incomprehensible."  Pettit  placed  Baxter  ia 
hell,  where  Bradshawe  acts  as  president,  and 
Hobbes  and  Neville  strive  in  vain  for  the 
crown  which  he  awards  to  die  nonconfomist 
for  pre-eminence  of  evil  and  mischief  on  emxt^ 
"  Let  him  come  in,"  exclaims  the  new  ffKndn 
manthus,  "and  be  crowned  with  wreasltt  ai 
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lerpents,  and  chaplets  of  adders.  Let  his  tri- 
imphant  chariot  be  a  pulpit  drawn  on  the 
xrheels  of  cannon  by  a  brace  of  wolves  in 
iheep's  clothing.  Let  the  ancient  fathers  of 
he  Church,  whom  out  of  ignorance  he  has 
rilified;  the  rererend  and  learned  prelates, 
rhom  out  of  pride  and  malice  he  has  belied, 
ibused,  and  persecuted;  the  most  righteous 
dng,  whose  murder  he  has  justified— let  them 
lU  be  bound  in  chains  to  attend  his  infernal 
riumph  to  his  'Saint's  Everlasting  Rest;'  then 
nake  room,  scribes  and  pharisees,  hypocrites, 
itheists,  and  politicians,  for  the  greatest  rebel 
>n  earth,  and  next  to  him  that  fell  from  hea- 
ren.*'  Nor  was  this  all.  The  "Holy  Com- 
uonwealth"  was  amongst  the  books  which  the 
Jniversity  of  Oxford  sentenced  to  the  flames 
vhich  had  been  less  innocently  kindled  at  the 
;ame  place  in  a  former  generation,  against  the 
>ersons  of  men  who  had  dared  to  proclaim 
mweleome  truths.  Morley  and  many  others 
)randed  it  as  treason ;  and  the  king  was  taught 
o  regard  the  author  as  one  of  the  most  invete- 
ate  enemies  of  the  royal  authority.  South 
ioined  in  the  universal  clamour;  and  Baxter, 
n  his  autobiography,  records,  that  when  that 
^reat  wit  and  author  had  been  called  to  preach 
»efore  the  king,  and  a  vast  congregation  drawn 
ogether  by  his  high  celebrity,  he  was  com- 
>elled,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  desist,  and 
o  retire  from  the  pulpit  exclaiming,  ''the  Lord 
te  merciful  to  our  infirmities !"  The  sermon, 
rhieh  should  have  been  recited,  was  after- 
mrds  published,  and  it  appeared  that  the  pas- 
sage at  which  South's  presence  of  mind  had 
ailed  him,  was  an  invective  against  the  *'Holy 
commonwealth."  AAer  enduring  for  ten  years 
he  storm  which  his  book  had  provoked,  Bax» 
er  took  the  very  singular  course  of  publishing 
k  revocation,  desiring  the  world  to  consider  it 
.s  non  seriptumf — maintaining  the  while  the 
^neral  pnnciples  of  his  work,  and  **  protest- 
ng  against  the  judgment  of  posterity,  and  all 
others  that  were  not  of  the  same  time  and 
ilace,  as  to  the  mental  censure  either  of  the 
»ook  or  revocation,  as  being  ignorant  of  the 
rue  reasons  of  them  both.**  We,  therefore, 
rho,  for  the  present,  constitute  the  posterity, 
Lgainst  whose  rash  judgment  this  protest  was 
Altered,  should  be  wary  in  censuring  what,  it 
nust  be  confessed,  is  not  very  intelligible,  ex- 
;ept,  indeed,  as  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive, 
ar)tives  enough  for  retreating  from  an  unpro- 
itable  strife,  even  though  the  retreat  could  not 
»e  very  skilfully  accomplished. 

Two  volumes  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  the 
irst  a  quarto  of  five  hundred  pages,  the  second 
.  less  voluminous  vindication  of  its  predeces- 
or,  attest  the  extent  of  Baxter's  labours  in 
his  department  of  Geological  literature,  and 
he  stupendous  compass  of  his  reading.  The 
.uthorities  he  enumerates,  and  from  a  diligent 
tudy  of  which  his  work  is  drawn,  would  form 
.  considerable  library. 

Such  labours  as  those  we  have  mentioned, 
night  seem  to  have  left  no  vacant  space  in  a 
lie  otherwise  so  actively  employed.  But  these 
»ooks,  and  the  vast  mass  of  unpublished  ma- 
luscripts,  are  not  the  most  extensive,  as  they 
ire  incomparably  the  least  valuable,  of  the 
irodace  of  his  s  ^litary  hours. 


With  the  exception  of  Oi  Mius,  Baxter  is  thfi 
first  of  that  long  series  of  writers  who  have 
undertaken  to  establish  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, by  a  systematic  exhibition  of  the  evi- 
dence and  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
divine  origin  of  our  faith.  All  homage  to  their 
cause,  for  we  devoutly  believe  it  to  be  the 
cause  of  truth !  Be  it  acknowledged  that  their 
labours  could  not  have  been  declined,  without 
yielding  a  temporary  and  dangerous  triumph 
to  sophistry  and  presumptuous  ignorance. 
Admit  (as  indeed  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
exaggerate)  their  boundless  superiority  to  their 
antagonists  in  learning,  in  good  faith,  in  saga« 
city,  in  range  and  depth  of  thought,  and  in 
whatever  else  was  requisite  in  this  momentous 
controversy; — concede,  as  for  ourselves  we 
delight  to  confess,  that  they  have  advanced 
their  proofs  to  the  utmost  heights  of  probabi- 
lity which  by  such  reasonings  it  is  possible  to 
scale ; — with  these  concessions  may  not  incon- 
sistently be  combined  some  distaste  for  these 
inquiries,  and  some  doubt  of  their  real  value. 

The  sacred  writers  have  none  of  the  timi- 
dity of  their  modern  apologists.  They  never 
sue  for  an  assent  to  their  doctrines,  but  autho- 
ritatively command  the  acceptance  of  them. 
They  denounce  unbelief  as  guilt,  and  insist  on 
faith  as  a  virtue  of  the  highest  order.  In  their 
Catholic  invitations,  the  intellectual  not  less 
than  the  social  distinctions  of  mankind  are 
unheeded.  Every  student  of  their  writings  is 
aware  of  these  facts ;  but  the  solution  of  them 
is  less  commonly  observed.  It  is,  we  appre- 
hend, that  the  apostolic  authors  assume  the 
existence  in  all  men  of  a  spiritual  discern- 
ment, enabling  the  mind,  when  unclouded  by 
appetite  or  passion,  to  recognise  and  distin- 
guish the  Divine  voice,  whether  uttered  from 
within  by  the  intimations  of  conscience,  or 
speaking  from  without  in  the  language  of  in- 
spired oraclos.  They  presuppose  that  vigour 
of  understanding  may  consist  with  feebleness 
of  reason;  and  that  the  power  of  discriminat- 
ing between  religions  truths  and  error  does 
not  chiefly  depend  on  the  culture,  or  on  the 
exercise  of  the  mere  ai^mentative  faculty. 
The  especial  patrimony  of  the  poor  and  illite- 
rate—the gospel — has  been  the  stay  of  count- 
less millions  who  never  framed  a  syllogism. 
Of  the  great  multitudes  whom  no  mun  can 
number,  who  before  and  since  the  birth  of 
Grotius  have  lived  in  the  peace,  and  died  in 
the  consolations  of  our  faith,  how  incompara- 
bly few  arts  they  whose  convictions  have  been 
derived  from  the  study  of  works  like  his  I  Of 
the  numbers  who  have  addicted  themselves  to 
such  studies,  how  small  is  the  proportion  of 
those  who  have  brought  to  the  task  either 
learning,  or  leisure,  or  industry  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  form  an  independent  judgment 
on  the  questions  in  debate !  Called  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  judicial  function  for  which  he  i« 
but  ill  prepared — ^addressed  by  pleadings  on  an 
issue  where  his  prepossessions  are  all  but  un 
al^rable,  bidden  to  examine  evidences  which 
he  has  most  ra^ely  the  skill,  the  learning,  oi 
the  leisure  to  verity,  and  pressed  by  argu- 
ments, sometimes  overstrained,  and  sometimes 
fallacious — he  who  lays  the  foundations  of  hi^ 
faith  in  such  ^evidences"  will  but  too  com 
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monly  end  either  in  yielding  a  credaloas,  and 
therefore  an  infirm  assent,  or  by  reposing  in  a 
self-snfficient  and  far  more  hazardous  incre- 
dulity. 

For  these  reasons,  we  attach  less  value  to 
the  long  series  of  Baxter's  works  in  support 
of  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  faith  than 
to  the  rest  of  his  books  which  have  floated  in 
safety  down  the  tide  of  time  to  the  present  day. 
Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  select,  from  the 
same  class  of  writings,  any  more  eminently 
distinguished  by  the  earnest  love  and  the  fear- 
less pursuit  of  truth ;  or  to  name  an  inquirer 
into  these  subjects  who  possessed  and  exer- 
cised to  a  greater  extent  the  power  of  suspend- 
ing his  long-cherished  opinions,  and  of  closely 
interrogating  every  doubt  by  wh^ch  they  were 
obstructed. 

Id  his  solicitude  to  sustain  the  conclusions 
he  had  so  laboriously  formed,  Baxter  unhappily 
invoked  the  aid  of  arguments,  which,  however 
impressive  in  his  own  days,  are  answered  in 
ours  by  a  smile,  if  not  by  a  sneer.  The  sneer, 
however,  would  be  at  once  unmeiited  and  un- 
wise. When  Hale  was  adjudging  witches  to 
death,  and  More  preaching  against  their  gailt, 
and  Boyle  investigating,  the  sources  of  their 
power,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Baxter  availed 
himself  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  witchcraft 
and  apparitions  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  a 
world  of  spirits ;  and  therefore  in  support  of 
one  of  the  fundamental  tenets  of  revealed  reli- 
gion. Marvellous,  however,  it  is,  in  running 
over  his  historical  discourse  on  that  subject,  to 
find  him  giving  so  unhesitating  an  assent  to 
the  long  list  of  extravagances  and  nursery 
tales  which  he  has  there  brought  together; 
unsupported  as  they  almost  all  are  by  any 
proof  that  such  facts  occurred  at  all,  or  by 
any  decorous  pretext  for  referring  them  to  pre- 
ternatural agency.  Simon  Jones,  a  stout-hearted 
and  able-bodied  soldier,  standing  sentinel  at 
Worcester,  was  driven  away  from  his  post  by 
the  appearance  of  something  like  a  headless 
bear.  A  drunkard  was  warned  against  intem- 
perance by  the  lifting  up  of  his  shoes  by  an 
invisible  hand.  One  of  the  witches  condemned 
by  Hale  threw  a  girl  into  fits.  Mr.  Emlin,  a 
bystander,  **  suddenly  felt  a  forpe  pull  one  of 
the  hooks  from  his  breeches,  and,  while  he 
looked  with  wonder  what  had  become  of  it, 
the  tormented  girl  vomited  it  up  out  of  her 
mouth."  At  the  house  of  Mr.  Beecham,  there 
was  a  tobacco  pipe  which  had  the  habit  of 
*  moving  itself  from  a  shelf  at  the  one  end  of 
(he  room  to  a  shelf  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room."  When  Mr.  Munn,  the  minister,  went 
to  witness  the  prodigy,  the  tobacco  pipe  re- 
mained stationary ;  but  a  great  Bible  made  a 
spontaneous  leap  into  his  lap,  and  opened 
itself  at  a  passage,  on  the  hearing  of  which 
the  evil  spirit  who  bad  possessed  the  pipe  was 
exorcised.  '*  This  Mr.  Munn  himself  told  me, 
when  in  the  sickness  year,  1665,  I  lived  in 
Rtockerson  hall.  I  have  no  reason  to  suspect 
the  veracity  of  a  sober  man,  a  constant  preacher, 
and  a  good  scholar."  Baxter  was  credulous 
and  incredulous  for  precisely  the  same  reason. 
Possessing  by  long  habit  a  mastery  over  his 
thoughts,  such  as  few  other  men  ever  acquired, 
a  single  efiTort  of  the  will  was  sufficient  to  ex- 


clude from  his  Tiew  whaterer  reooUectknu  ht 
judged  hostile  to  his  immediate  pojpoee. 
Every  prejudice  was  at  once  banished  when 
any  debatable  point  was  to  be  scrutinizieds 
and,  with  equal  facility,  erery  reasons Ue 
doubt  was  exiled  when  bis  only  object  was  to 
enforce  or  illustrate  a  doctrine  of  the  truth  of 
which  he  was  assured.  The  perfect  sabmis- 
sion  of  the  will  to  the  reason  may  beloDg  lo 
some  higher  state  of  being  than  <Min.  On 
mortal  man  that  giA  is  not  bestowed.  In  the 
best  and  the  wisest,  inclination  will  ofWa  grasp 
the  reins  by  which  she  ought  to  be  guided, 
and  misdirect  the  judgment  which  she  shooM 
obey.  Happy  they,  who,  like  Baxter,  have  so 
disciplined  the  affections,  as  to  disarm  their 
tamporary  usurpation  of  ail  its  more  daagcnHis 
tendencies ! 

Controversies  are  ephemeral.  Ethics,  meta- 
physics and  political  philosophy  are  dooacd 
to  an  early  death,  unless  when  bom  of  genius 
and  nurtured  by  intense  and  selMenyiag  in- 
dustry. Even  the  theologians  of  one  age  most, 
alas !  too  often  disappear  to  make  way  lor  those 
of  later  times.  But  if  there  is  an  exception  to 
the  general  decree  which  consigBS  man  and 
his  intellectual  offspring  to  the  same  dull  £»r- 
getfulness,  it  is  in  favour  of  such  writings  as 
Uiose  which  fill  the  four  folio  voluntes  bearing 
the  title  of  *<  Baxter's  Practical  Works."  Their 
appearance  in  twenty-three  smart  octavos  is 
nothing  short  of  a  profanation.  Hew  down  the 
Pyramids  into  a  range  of  streets,  divide  Niagaia 
into  a  succession  of  water  privileges,  bat  let 
not  the  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead  be  thns 
evoked  from  their  majestic  shrines  to  animsir 
the  dwarfish  structures  of  our  bookselliag 
generation.  Deposit  one  of  those  gray  iblias 
on  a  resting-place  equal  to  that  Tenerahie 
burden,  then  call  up  the  patient  and  serious 
thoughts  which  its  very  aspect  shoiild  in^re, 
and.  confess  that,  among  the  writings  of  nnia- 
spired  men,  there  are  none  better  fitted  to 
awaken,  to  invigorate,  to  enlarge,  or  to  console 
the  mind,  which  can  raise  itself  to  such  celestial 
colloquy.  True,  they  abound  in  undistiagnish- 
able  distinctions ;  the  current  of  emotion,  when 
flowing  most  freely,  is  but  loo  often  obstnicted 
by  metaphysical  rocks  and  shallows,  or  di- 
verted from  its  course  into  some  dialectic 
winding ;  one  while  the  argument  is  obacored 
by  fervent  expostulation ;  at  another  the  passion 
is  dried  up  by  the  analysis  of  the  ten  ibonsand 
springs  of  which  it  is  compounded ;  here  is  a 
maze  of  subtleties  to  be  unravelled,  and  there 
a  crowd  of  the  obscurely  learned  to  be  refnied ; 
the  unbroken  solemnity  may  shed  some  gkxna 
on  the  traveller's  path,  and  the  length  of  the 
way  may  now  and  then  entice  him  to  slamber. 
But  where  else  can  be  found  an  exhibition,  at 
once  so  vivid  and  so  chaste,  of  the  diseases  of 
the  human  heart— « detection  so  fearfully  exact, 
of  the  sophistries  of  which  we  are  fiirst  the  vo- 
luntary and  then  the  unconscious  victims— <a 
light  thrown  with  such  intensity  on  the  madMss 
and  the  wo  of  every  departure  from  the  rules 
of  virtue— a  development  of  those  rules  so 
comprehensive  and  so  elevated— coonseb 
more  shrewd  or  more  persuasive— or  a  prtn 
clamation  more  consolatory  of  the  resovrees 
provided  by  Christianity  for  escaping  the  daa 
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Ipers  by  which  we  are  sQirounded— of  the 
eternal  rewards  she  promises—or  of  the  tem- 
poral blessings  she  imparts,  as  an  earnest  and 
1  foretaste  of  them!  **hargiar  hie  eampu 
Kihtr"  Charles,  and  Land,  and  Cromwell  are 
forgotten.  We  have  no  more  to  do  with  anti- 
[Mcdobaptism  or  prelacy.  L'Estrange  and 
Morley  disturb  not  this  higher  region;  but  man 
ind  his  noblest  porsuits-^Deity,  in  the  highest 
sonceptions  of  his  attributes  which  can  Im  ex- 
racted  from  the  poor  materials  of  human 
ihought — ^the  world  we  inhabit  divested  of  the 
llusions  which  insnare  us— the  word  to  which 
9ve  look  forward  bright  with  the  choicest 
:olonrs  of  hope—the  glorious  witnesses,  and 
:he  Divine  Guide  and  Supporter  of  our  conflict 
—throng,  animate,  and  inform  every  crowded 
^age.  In  this  boundless  repository,  the  intima- 
ions  of  inspired  wisdom  are  pursued  into  all 
heir  bearings  on  the  various  conditions  and 
exigencies  of  life,  with  a  fertility  which  would 
Qundate  and  overpower  the  most .  retentive 
nind,  had  it  not  been  balanced  by  a  method 
ind  a  discrimination  even  painfully  elaborate. 
Phrongh  the  vast  accumulation  of  topics,  ad- 
nonitions,  and  inquiries,  the  love  of  truth  is 
miversally  conspicuous.  To  every  precept  is 
ippended  the  limitations  it  seems  to  demand. 
Vo  difficulty  is  evaded.  Dogmatism  is  never 
yermitted  to  usurp  the  province  of  argument 
3ach  equivocal  term  is  curiously  de&ied,  and 
^ach  plausible  doubt  narrowly  examined.  Not 
content  to  explain  the  results  he  has  reached, 
le  exhibits  the  process  by  which  they  were  ex* 
cogitated,  and  lays  open  all  the  secrets  of  his 
nental  laboratory.  And  a  wondrous  spectacle 
t  is.  Calling  to  his  aid  aa  extent  of  theological 
ind  scholastic  lore  sufleient  to  equip  a  whole 
college  of  divines,  and  moving  beneath  the  load 
vith  unencumbered  freedom,  he  expatiates  and 
vjoices  in  all  the  intricacies  of  his  way— now 
ilunging  into  the  deepest  thickets  of  casuistic 
ind  psychological  speculation  —  and  then 
emerging  from  them  to  resume  his  chosen  task 
»f  probing  the  conscience,  by  remonstrances 
rom  which  there  is  no  escape— or  of  quicken* 
ng  the  sluggish  feelings  by  strains  of  exalted 
levotion. 

That  expostulations  and  arguments  of  which 
Llmost  all  admit  the  justice,  and  the  truth  of 
vhich  none  can  disprove,  should  fall  so  inef- 
ectually  on  the  ear,  and  so  seldom  reach  the 
leart,  is  a  phenomenon  worthy  of  more  than  a 
>assing  notice,  and  meriting  an  inquiry  of 
greater  exactness  than  it  usually  receives,  even 
rom  those  who  profess  the  art  of  healing  our 
tpiritual  maladies.  To  resolve  it  ''into  the 
corruption  of  human  nature,"  is  but  to  change 
he  formula  in  which  the  difficulty  is  proposed. 
To  affirm  that  a  corrupt  nature  always  gives 
LH  undue  preponderance  to  the  present  above 
he  future,  is  lutrue  in  fact ;  for  some  of  our 
rorst  passions— avarice,  for  example,  revenge, 
imbition,  and  the  like— chiefly  manifest  their 
H>wer  in  the  utter  disregard  of  immediate  pri* 
rations  and  sufliBrings,  with  a  view  to  a  sup- 
>osed  remote  advanbige.  To  represent  the 
vorld  as  generally  incredulous  as  to  the  reality 
>f  a  retributive  state,  is  to  contradict  universal 
experience,  which  shows  how  firmly  that  per- 
luasion  is  incorporated  with  the   language, 


habits,  and  thoughts  of  mankind  v— manifesting 
itself  most  distinctly  in  those  great  exigencies 
of  life,  when  disguise  is  the  least  practicably 
To  refer  to  an  external  spiritual  agency,  de* 
termining  the  will  to  a  wise  or  a  foolish  choice, 
is  only  to  reproduce  the  original  question  in 
another  form  — what  is  that  structure  or 
mechanism  of  the  human  mind  by  means  of 
which  such  influences  operate  to  control  or 
guide  our  volitions  1  The  best  we  can  throw 
out  as  an  answer  to  the  problem  is,  that  the 
constitution  of  our  frames,  partly  sensitive  and 
partly  rational,  and  corresponding  with  this 
the  condition  of  our  sublunary  existencci 
pressed  by  animal  as  well  as  by  spiritual  wants, 
condemns  us  to  a  constant  oscillation  between 
die  sensual  and  the  divine,  between  the  pro- 
pensities which  we  share  with  the  brute  crea- 
tion, and  the  aspirations  which  connect  us  with 
the  author  of  our  being.  The  rational  soul 
contemplates  means  only  in  reference  to  their 
ends ;  whilst  the  sensuous  nature  reposes  in 
means  alone,  and  looks  no  farther.  Imagina* 
lion,  alternately  the  ally  of  each,  most  readily 
lends  her  powerful  aid  to  the  ignobler  party* 
Her  golden  hues  are  more  easily  employed  to 
exalt  and  refine  the  grossness  of  appetite,  than 
to  impart  brilliancy  and  allurement  to  objects 
brought  within  the  sphere  of  human  vision  by 
the  exercise  of  faith  and  hope.  Her  drap«*rie8 
are  adjusted  with  greater  facility,  to  cloth 3  the 
nakedness  and  to  conceal  the  shame  of  those 
things  with  which  she  is  most  conveisant, 
than  to  embellish  the  forms,  and  add  grace  to 
the  proportions  of  things  obscurely  disclosed 
at  few  and  transient  intervals.  It  is  with  this 
formidable  alliance  of  sense  and  imagination 
that  religion  has  to  contend.  Her  aim  is  to 
win  over  to  her  side  that  all-powerful  mental 
faculty  which  usually  takes  part  with  her 
antagonist,  and  thus  to  shed  over  every  step  in 
life  the  colours  borrowed  from  its  ultimate  as 
contrasted  with  its  immediate  tendency;— to 
teach  us  to  regard  the  pleasures  and  the  pains 
of  our  mortal  state  in  the  light  in  which  we 
shall  view  them  in  our  immortal  existence ;  to 
make  things  hateful  or  lovely  now,  according 
as  they  impede  or  promote  our  welfare  here- 
after. He  IS  a  religious,  or  in  the  appropriate 
language  of  theology^  a  ''regenerate"  man, 
who,  trained  to  this  discipline,  habitually  trans* 
fers  to  the  means  he  employs,  the  aversion  or 
the  dislike  due  to  the  end  he  contemplates; 
who  discerns  and  loathes  the  poison  in  the 
otherwise  tempting  cup  of  unhallowed  indul* 
gence,  and  perceijres  and  loves  the  medicinal 
balm  in  the  otherwise  bitter  draught  of  hardy 
self-denial.  Good  Richard  Baxter  erected  his 
four  folio  volumes  as  a  dam  with  which  to 
stay  this  confluent  flood  of  sense  and  imagina 
tion,  and  to  turn  aside  the  waters  into  a  more 
peaceful  and  salutary  channel.  When  their 
force  is  correctly  estimated,  it  is  more  reason^ 
able  to  wonder  that  he  and  his  fellow-labouren 
have  succeeded  so  well,  than  that  their  success 
has  been  no  greater. 

On  his  style  as  an  author,  Baxter  himself  is 
the  best  critic  "The  commonness  and  the 
greatness  of  men's  necessity,*'  he  says,  "  com^ 
manded  me  to  do  any  thing  that  I  could  for 
their  relief,  and  to  bring  forth  some  water  to 
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cast  upon  this  fire,  though  I  had  not  at  hand  a 
silver  vessel  to  carry  it  in,  nor  thought  it  the 
most  fit.  The  plainest  words  are  the  most 
profitable  oratory  in  the  weightiest  matters. 
Fineness  for  ornament,  and  delicaey  for  delight; 
but  they  answer  not  necessity,  though  som^ 
times  they  may  modestly  attend  that  which 
answers  it."  He  wrote  to  give  utterance  to  a 
full  mind  and  a  teeming  spirit.  Probably  he 
never  consumed  forty  minutes  in  as  many 
years,  in  the  mere  selection  and  adjustment  of 
words.  80  to  have  employed  his  time,  would 
in  his  judgment  have  been  a  sinful  waste  of 
that  precious  gift.  ''I  thought  to  have  ac- 
quainted the  worid  with  nothing  but  what  was 
the  work  of  time  and  diligence,  but  my  con- 
science soon  told  me  that  there  was  too  much 
of  pride  and  selfishness  in  this,  and  that  ho- 
mility  and  self-denial  required  me  to  hiy  by 
the  affectation  of  that  style,  and  spare  that  in- 
dustry which  tended  but  to  advance  my  name 
with  men,  when  it  hindered  the  main  work  and 
crossed  my  end."  8uch  is  his  own  account ; 
and,  had  he  consulted  Quinctilian,  he  could 
have  found  no  better  precept  for  writing  well 
thau  that  which  his  conscience  gave  him  for 
writing  usefully.  First  of  all  the  requisites  for 
excelling  in  the  art  of  composition,  as  one  of 
the  greatest  masters  of  that  art  in  modem 
times.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  informs  us,  is  **  to  have 
something  to  say."  When  there  are  thoughts 
that  bum,  there  never  will  be  wanting  words 
that  breathe.  Baxter's  language  is  pUia  and 
perspicuous  when  his  object  is  merely  to  in- 
form; copious  and  flowing  when  he  exhorts; 
and  when  he  yields  to  the  current  of  his  feel- 
ings, it  becomes  redundant  and  impassioned, 
and  occasiotMilly  picturesque  and  graphic. 
There  are  innumerable  passages  of  &e  most 
touching  pathos  and  unconscious  eloquence, 
but  not  a  single  sentence  written  for  effect 
His  chief  merit  as  an  artist  is,  that  he  is  per- 
fectly artless ;  and  that  he  employs  a  style  of 
great  compass  and  flexibility,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  demonstrate  that  he  never  thou^t  about 
it,  and  as  to  prevent  the  reader,  so  long  at 
least  as  he  is  reading,  from  thinUng  al>ont  it 
either. 

The  canons  of  criticism,  which  the  great 
nonconformist  drew  from  his  conscience,  are 
however,  sadly  inapplicable  to  verse.  Mr. 
James  Montgomery  has  given  his  highsufihtge 
in  favour  of  Baxter's  poetical  powers,  and 
justifies  his  praise  by  a  few  passages  selected 
from  the  rest  with  equal  tenderness  and  discre- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  subscribe  to  this 
heresy  even  in  deference  to  such  an  authority; 
or  to  resist  the  suspicion  that  the  piety  of  the 
critic  has  played  false  with  his  judgment  No- 
thing short  of  an  actual  and  plenary  inspiration 
will  enable  any  man  who  composes  as  rapidly 
as  he  writes,  to  give  meet  utterance  to  those 
ultimate  secretions  of  the  deepest  thoughts  and 
the  purest  feelings  in  which  the  essence  of 
poetry  consists.  Baxter's  verses,  which  how- 
ever are  not  very  numerous,  would  be  decid- 
edlv  improved  by  being  shorn  of  their  rhjrme 
and  rhythm,  in  which  state  they  would  look 
Kkc  very  devout  and  judicious  prose,  as  they 
really  are. 

Every  man  must  and  will  have  soBie  relief 


from  his  more  severe  pursuits.  His 
pen  attended  Baxter  in  his  pastinie  as  in  his 
studies ;  and  producedan  antobiogra^iy,  which 
appeared  after  his  death  in  a  large  &ho  v» 
lume.  Galamy  desired  to  threw  tlwse  posdm^ 
mons  sheets  into  the  editorial  crucible,  and  id 
reproduce  them  in  the  form  of  a  corrected  and 
well-arranged  abridgment  Mr.  Qnne  lameiA 
the  obstinacy  of  the  author's  Uterary  czeeoior, 
which  forbade  the  execution  of  this  deuga. 
Pew  who  know  the  book  will  agree  with  hua. 
A  strange  ohaos  indeed  it  is.  But  Gminger 
has  well  said  of  the  writer,  that  ''  men  of  hb 
size  are  not  to  be  drawn  in  ndniatnre."  Large 
as  life,  and  finished  to  the  most  minute  deiaoL 
his  own  portrait,  firom  his  own  hand,  ezfaibita 
to  the  curious  in  such  things  a  delineaiioBy  of 
which  they  would  not  willingly  spare  a  siag^ 
stroke,  and  which  would  have  lost  all  its  foree 
and  freedom  if  reduced  and  vamished  by  ai^ 
other  limner,  however  praetised,  or  hoirever 
felicitous.  There  he  stands,  an  intdleetual 
giant  as  he  was,  playing  with  his  quill  as  Her- 
cules with  the  distaff,  his  veiy  sport  a  lalMMn; 
under  which  any  one  but  himself  wouhl  have 
staggered.  Towards  the  close  of  the  first  boc^ 
occurs  a  passage,  which,  though  often  repaid 
lished,  and  familiar  to  most  students  of  Sa^* 
lish  literature,  must  yet  be  noticed  as  the  most 
impressive  record  in  our  own  lang«age»  If  Bet 
in  any  tongue,  of  the  gradual  ripeaiB^  of  a 
powerful  mind,  under  the  culture  of  iaecssaat 
study,  wide  experience,  and  anxious  9eU-o&- 
servatjon.  Mental  anatomy,  condocled  hy  a 
hand  at  once  so  delicate  and  so  firm,  and  eoca- 
parisons  so  exquisitely  just,  between  tlie  in- 
pressions  and  impulses  of  youth,  and  the  tran- 
quil conclusions  of  old  age,  bring  liis  career 
of  strife  and  trouble  to  a  dose  of  unexpected 
and  welcome  serenity.  In  the  full  matmity  of 
such  knowledge  as  is  to  be  acquired  tm  earth, 
of  the  mysteries  of  our  mortal  and  of  oar  im- 
mortal existence,  the  old  man  returns  at  Isat 
lor  repose  to  the  elementary  truths,  the  simpie 
lessons,  and  the  confiding  affectiona  of  his 
childhood ;  and  writes  an  unintended  comaten- 
tary,  of  unrivalled  force  and  heanty,  on  the 
inspired  declaration,  that  to  become  as  little 
children  is  the  indispensable,  though  aiduous 
condition  of  attaining  to  true  heavenly  wisdom* 
To  substitute  for  this  sel^poitraitnre^  any 
other  analysis  of  Baxter's  intellectual  and 
moral  character,  would  indeed  be  a  rain  at- 
tempt If  there  be  any  defect  or  error  of  wbicii 
he  was  unecmseious,  and  which  he  dieiefbte 
has  not  avowed,  it  was  the  combination  of  aa 
undue  reliance  on  his  own  powers  of  inTesti- 
gatlng  truth,  with  an  undue  distrust  in  the 
result  of  his  inquiries.  He  proposed  to  him- 
self, and  executed,  the  task  of  exploring  the 
whole  cirele  of  the  moral  sci^ces,  logic,  ediica. 
divinity,  politics,  and  metaphysics,  and  this 
toil  he  accomplished  amidst  publio  employ 
meats  of  ceaseless  importunity,  and  bodilf 
pains  almost  nnintermitted.  Intempei 
never  assumed  a  more  venial  form ;  b«t 
this  insatiate  thirst  for  knowledge  was 
to  a  faulty  excess,  no  reader  of  his  lifie,  or  of 
his  works,  can  doubt  In  one  of  his  most  r^ 
markable  treatises  *<0n  Fahiely  Picicnded 
Knowledge,'*  the  dangerous  result  of  indaigipf 
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ibis  omnivorons  appetite  is  peculiarly  remark- 
able. Probabilities,  the  only  objects  of  such 
studies,  will  at  length  become  evanescent,  or 
scarcely  perceptible,  when  he  who  holds  the 
scales  refuses  to  adjust  the  balance,  until  satis- 
fied that  he  has  laden  each  with  every  sugges- 
tion and  every  argument  which  can  be  derived 
from  every  author  who  has  preceded  him  in 
Che  same  inquiries.  Yet  more  hopeless  is  the 
search  f9r  truth,  when  this  adjustment,  once 
made,  is  again  to  be  verified  as  often  as  any 
new  speculations  are  discovered;  and  when 
the  very  faculty  of  human  understanding,  and 
the  laws  of  reasoning,  are  themselves  to  be 
questioned  and  examined  anew  as  frequently 
as  doubts  can  be  raised  of  their  adaptation  to 
their  appointed  ends.  Busied  with  tiliis  im- 
mense apparatus,  and  applying  it  to  this  bound- 
less field  of  inquiry,  Baxter  would  have  been 
bewildered  by  his  own  efiTorts,  and  lost  in  the 
mazes  of  a  universal  skepticism,  but  for  the 
ardent  piety  which  possessed  his  soul,  and  the 
ever  recurring  expectation  of  approaching 
death,  which  dissipated  his  ontological  dreams, 
and  roused  him  to  the  active  duties,  and  the 
instant  realities  of  life.  Even  as  it  is,  he  has 
left  behind  him  much,  which,  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  his  own  purposes,  might  cherish  the 
belief  that  human  existence  was  some  strange 
chimera,  and  human  knowledge  an  illusion, 
did  it  not  fortunately  happen  that  he  is  te- 
dious in  proportion  as  he  is  mystioal.  Had  he 
possessed  and  employed  the  wit  and  gayety  of 
Boyle,  thefe  are  some  of  his  writings  to  which 

place  must  have  been  assigned  in  the  LvUx 
Expurgatorius  of  Protestantism. 

Amongst  his  contemporaries,  Baxter  appears 
to  have  been  the  object  of  general  reverence, 
and  of  as  general  unpopularity.  His  temper 
was  austere  and  irritable,  his  address  ungra- 
cious and  uncouth.  While  cordially  admitting 
the  merits  of  each  rival  sect,  he  concurred 
with  none,  but  was  the  common  censor  and 
opponent  of  all.  His  own  opinions  on  church 
government  coincided  with  the  later  judgment, 
or,  as  it  should  rather  be  said,  with  the  con- 
cessions of  Archbishop  Usher.  They  adjusted 
the  whole  of  that  interminable  dispute  to  their 
mutual  satisfaction  at  a  conference  which  did 
not  last  above  half  an  hour;  for  each  of  them 
was  too  devoutly  intent  on  the  great  objects  of 
Christianity  to  differ  with  each  other  very 
widely  as  to  mere  ritual  observances.  The 
contentions  by  which  our  forefathers  were 
agitated  on  these  subjects,  have  now  happily 
subsided  into  a  speculative  and  comparatively 
uninteresting  debate.  They  produced  their 
best,  and  perhaps  their  only  desirable  result, 
in  diffusing  through  the  Church,  and  amongst 
the  people  of  England,  an  indestructible  con- 
viction of  the  folly  of  attempting  to  coerce  the 
human  mind  into  a  servitude  to  any  system  or 
profession  of  belief;  or  of  endeavouring  to 
produce  amoncrst  men  any  real  nniformity  of 


opinimi  on  subjects  beyond  the  cognisance  of 
the  bodily  senses,  and  of  daily  observation. 
They  have  taught  us  all  to  acknowledge  in 
practice^  thou£^  some  may  yet  deny  in  theory, 
that  as  long  as  men  are  permitted  to  avow  the 
truth,  the  inherent  diversities  of  their  under- 
standings, and  of  their  circumstances,  must 
impel  them  to  the  acknowledgment  of  corres- 
ponding variations  of  judgment,  on  all  ques- 
tions which  touch  the  mysteries  of  the  present 
or  of  the  future  life.  If  no  man  laboured  more, 
or  with  less  success,  to  induce  mankind  to 
think  alike  on  these  topics,  no  one  ever  ex- 
erted himself  more  zealously,  or  more  effectu- 
ally, than  did  Richard  Baxter,  both  by  his  life 
and  his  writings,  to  divert  the  world  from  those 
petty  disputes  which  falsely  assume  the  garb 
of  religious  zeal,  to  those  eternal  and  momen- 
tous truths,  in  the  knowledge,  the  love,  and 
the  practice  of  which,  the  essence  of  religion 
consists. 

One  word  respecting  the  edition  of  his  works, 
to  which  we  referred  in  the  outset  For  the 
reason  already  mentioned,  we  have  stuck  to 
our  long-revered  folios,  without  reading  so 
much  as  a  page  of  their  diminutive  repre* 
sentatives,  and  can  therefore  report  nothing 
about  them.  But  after  diligently  and  repeat- 
edly reading  the  two  introductory  volumes  by 
Mr.  Orme,  we  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of 
bearing  testimony  to  the  merits  of  a  learned, 
modest,  and  laborious  writer,  who  is  now, 
however,  beyond  the  reach  of  human  praise  or 
censure.  He  has  done  every  thing  for  Baxter^s 
memory  which  could  be  accomplished  by  a 
skilful  abridgment  of  his  autobiography,  and  a 
careful  analysis  o^  the  theological  library  of 
which  he  was  the  author;  aided  by  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  theological  literature  of 
tiie  seventeenth  century,  such  as  no  man  but 
himself  has  exhibited,  and  which  it  may  safely 
be  conjectured  no  other  man  possesses.  Had 
Mr.  Orme  been  a  member  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  had  he  chosen  a  topic  more  in 
harmony  with  the  studies  of  that  learned  body, 
his  literary  abilities  would  have  been  far  mare 
correctly  estimated,  and  more  widely  cele- 
brated. We  fear  that  they  who  dissent  from 
her  communion,  «id  who  are  therefore  ex- 
eluded  from  her  universities  and  her  literary 
circles,  are  not  to  expect  for  their  writings  the 
same  toleration  which  is  so  firmly  secured  foi 
their  persons  and  their  ministry.  Let  them 
not,  however,  be  dejected.  Let  them  take  fof 
examples  those  whom  they  have  selected  at 
teachers;  and  learning  from  Richard  Baxter 
to  live  and  to  write,'  they  will  either  achieve 
his  celebrity,  or  will  be  content,  as  he  was,  to 
labour  without  any  other  recompense  than  the 
tranquillity  of  his  own  conscience,  the  love  of 
tfie  people  among  whom  he  dwelt,  and  the  ap* 
pit>bation  of  the  Master  lb  whom  every  hour 
of  his  life,  and  every  page  of  his  books,  wert 
aliln  devoted. 
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Im  a  series  of  volumes  of  later  birth  than 
that  from  which  the  aathor  of  the  '*  Natural 
History  of  EDthusiasm**  takes  the  title  of  his 
literary  peerage,  he  has  bent  his  strength  to 
the  task  of  revealing  to  itself  the  generation  to 
which  he  belongs.  A  thankless  office  that  of 
the  censorship  I  A  formidable  enterprise  this, 
to  rebuke  the  errors  of  a  contentious  age, 
while  repelling  the  support  of  each  of  the  con- 
tending parties!  To  appease  the  outraged 
self-complacency  of  mankind,  such  a  monitor 
will  l)e  cited  before  a  tribunal  far  more  relent 
less  than  his  own.  Heedless  both  of  con- 
tumely and  of  neglect,  he  must  pursue  his 
labours  in  reliance  on  himself  and  on  his 
cause ;  or,  if  fame  be  the  reward  to  which  he 
aspires,  he  must  content  himself  with  the  anti- 
cipation of  posthumous  renown.  It  is  not, 
however,  easy  for  the  aspirant  himself  to  find 
the  necessary  aliment  for  such  hojpes.  The 
writer  of  these  works  will  therefore  indulge  us 
in  a  theory  invented  for  the  aid  of  his  and  our 
own  imagination.  Let  it  be  supposed,  that, 
instead  of  yet  living  to  instruct  the  world,  he 
was  now  engaged  in  bringing  to  the  test  of 
experiment  his  own  speculations  as  to  the 
condition  of  mankind  in  the  future  state.  He 
reappears  amongst  sublunary  men  under  the 
auspices  of  some  not  unfriendly  editor ;  who, 
however,  being  without  any  other  sources  of 
intelligence  respecting  his  course  of  life  and 
studies,  has  diligently  searched  his  books  for 
such  intimations  as  may  furnish  the  materisds 
for  a  short  ''Introductory  Notice"  of  him  and 
of  them.  The  compiler  is  one  of  those  who 
prefer  the  positive  to  the  conjectural  style  of 
recounting  matters  of  fact ;  and  has  assumed 
the  freedom  of  throwing  into  the  form  of  un- 
qualified assertion  the  inferences  he  had  gleaned 
from  detached  passages  of  the  volumes  he  is 
about  to  republish.  With  the  help  of  this 
slight  and  not  very  improbable  hypothesis,  the 
author  of  these  works,  while  still  remaining 
amongst  us,  may  suppose  himself  to  be  read- 
ing, in  some  such  lines  as  Uie  following,  the 
sentence  which  the  critic  of  a  future  day  will 
pass  on  his  literary  character. 

One  of  those  seemingly  motionless  rivers 
which  wind  their  way  through  the  undulating 
surface  of  England,  creeps  round  the  outskirts 
of  a  long  succession  of  buildings,  half  town, 
half  village,  where  the  monotony  of  the  wa^ 
tied  cottage  is  relieved  by  the  usual  neigh- 
bourhood of  structtwes  of  greater  dignity; — 
the  moated  grange — the  mansion-house,  pierced 
by  lines  of  high  narrow  windows— the  square 
tower  of  the  church,struggling  through  a  copse 
of  lime  trees — the  gray  parsonage,  where  the 
conservative  rector  meditates  his  daily  news- 
paper and  his  weekly  discourse — the  bam- 
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fashioned  meeting-house,  coeval  with  the  ao 
cession  of  the  House  of  Haoover-*«nd  aeai 
it  the  decent  residence,  in  which,  since  thai 
auspicious  era,  have  dwelt  the  successive  pas- 
tors of  that  wandering  flock — ^fanning  a  gene- 
rous spirit  of  resistance  to  tyraats,  now  happily 
to  be  encountered  only  in  imagination,  or  in 
the  records  of  times  long  since  passed  awaj. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  a  mild 
and  venerable  man  ruled  his  househokl  in  that 
modest  but  not  unomamented  abode ;  for  there 
might  be  seen  the  solemn  portraits  of  the  ori- 
ginal confessors  of  nonconformity,  with  many 
a  relic  commemorative  of  their  sufiferings  and 
their  worth.  Contrasted  with  these  were  the 
lighter  and  varied  embellishments  which  be* 
speak  the  presence  of  refined  habits,  lemak 
taste,  and  domestic  concord.  There  also  were 
drawn  up,  in  deep  files,  the  works  and  the  bio- 
graphies of  the  Furitan  divines,  from  Thomas 
Cartwright,  the  great  antagonist  of  \llutgiA, 
to  Matthew  Pool,  who,  in  his  Svnopsu  CrUieo' 
rum,  vindicated  the  claims  of  the  rejected  mi- 
nisters to  profound  Biblical  learning.  This 
veteran  battalion  was  flanked  by  a  company 
of  recruits  drafted  from  the  polite  Ikeratore  of 
a  more  frivolous  age.  Rich  in  these  treasures, 
and  in  the  happy  femily  with  whom  he  shared 
them,  the  good  man  would  chide  or  smile  away 
such  clouds  as  checkered  his  habitual  sere- 
nity, when  those  little  nameless  courtesies,  ao 
pleasantly  interchanged  between  equals,  were 
declined  by  the  orthodox  incumbent,  or  ac- 
cepted with  elaborate  condescension  hj  the 
wealthy  squire.  The  democratic  sway  of  (he 
ruling  elders,  supreme  over  the  finances  and 
the  doctrines  of  the  chapel,  failed  to  draw  an 
audible  sigh  from  his  .resolute  spirit,  even  when 
his  more  delicate  sense  was  writhing  under 
wounds  imperceptible  to  their  coarser  vision. 
He  had  deliberately  made  his  choice,  and  was 
content  to  pay  the  accustomed  penalties.  A 
sectarian  in  name,  he  was  at  heart  a  Catholic, 
generous  enough  to  feel  that  the  insolence  of 
some  of  his  neighbours,  and  the  vulgarity  of 
others,  were  rather  the  accidents  of  their  posi- 
tion than  the  vices  of  their  character.  \  exa- 
tions  such  as  these  were  beneath  the  regard  of 
him  who  maintained  in  the  village  the  sacred 
cause  for  which  martyrs  had  »crificed  lift 
with  all  its  enjoyments ;  and  who  aspired  to 
train  up  his  son  to  the  same  honourable  sei^ 
vice,  ill  requited  as  it  was  by  the  gloiy  or  the 
riches  of  this  transitory  world. 

That  hope,  however,  was  not  to  be  fulfilled 
The  youth  had  inherited  his  father's  mag;nani- 
mity,  his  profound  devotion,  his  freedom  of 
thought,  and  his  thirst  for  knowledge.  But  he 
disclaimed  the  patrimony  of  his  father's  eccle- 
siastical opinions.  His  was  not  one  of  those 
minds  which  adjust  themselves  to  whatever 
mould  early  habits  may  have  prepared  for 
them.    It  was  compounded  of  dements.  b» 
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twe«a  which  there  are  no  apparent  affinities, 
bat  the  reverse ;  and  which,  for  that  reason, 
produce  in  their  occasional  and  nnfrequent 
combination,  a  character  substantire,  indiri- 
daal,  and  strongly  discriminated  from  that  of 
other  men.  Shrinking  from  the  coarse  fami* 
Uarities  of  the  world,  he  thirsted  for  the  world's 
applause — at  once  a  very  libertine  in  the  un- 
fettered exercise  of  his  own  judgment,  and  a 
▼ery  worshipper  of  all  legitimate  authority^— 
alternately  bracing  his  nerves  for  theological 
strife,  and  dissolving  them  in  romantic  dreams 
—now  buried  in  the  depths  of  retirement,  that 
he  might  plunge  deeper  still  into  the  solitudes 
of  his  own  nature ;  and  then  revealing  his  dis« 
coveries  in  a  style  copied  from  the  fashionable 
models  of  philosophical  oratory; — the  young 
man  of  whom  we  tell  might  be  described  as  a 
sensitive  plant  grafted  on  a  Norwegian  pine, 
as  a  Spartan  soldier  enamoured  of  the  Idylls 
of  Theocritus,  or  as  an  anchorite  studious  of 
the  precepts  of  the  cosmetic  earl  of  Chester- 
field. Nature  and  accident  combined  to  pro* 
duce  this  contrast ;  integrity  and  truth  gradually 
Mlended  it  into  one  harmonious,  though  singu- 
lar whole.  The  robust  structure  of  his  under- 
standing might  have  rendered  him  a  rude 
dogmatist,  if  the  delicate  texture  of  his  sensi- 
tive or  spiritual  frame  had  not  forbidden  every 
approach  of  arrogance.  Exploring  with  in- 
trepid diligence  the  greii  questions  debated 
amongst  men  regarding  their  internal  interests, 
he  recoiled  with  disgust  from  the  unmannerly 
habits,  the  sordid  passions,  and  the  petty  jea- 
lousies which  proclaim,  but  too  loudly,  that 
while  we  dispute  about  the  path  to  heaven, 
we  are  still  treading  the  miry  ways  of  this 
uncelestial  world.  Angelic  abodes,  and  holv 
abstractions,  and  universal  love,  were  the  al- 
luring  themes ;  but,  handled  as  they  were  by 
polemics  in  the  language  of  Dennis,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Dunciad,  our  theological  student 
was  sometimes  tempted  to  wish  that  the  day 
on  which  he  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  hornbook  might  be  blotted  from  the  ca- 
lendar. Thrown  into  early  association  with 
the  depressed  and  less  prosperous  party  in  the 
ecclesiastical  quarrels  of  his  native  land,  the 
asperities  of  the  contest  presented  themselves 
CO  his  inquisitive  and  too  susceptible  eye,  un- 
mitigated by  the  graceful  and  well-woven  veil, 
beneath  which  sophistry  and  rancour  can  find 
a  specious  disguise  when  allied  to  rank  and 
fbrtone  and  other  social  distinctions.  Episco- 
pal charges  and  congregational  pamphlets  might 
vie  with  each  other  in  bitterness  and  wrong; 
but  there  rested  with  the  mitred  disputant  an 
unquestionable  advantage  in  the  grace  and 
dignity  and  seeming  composure  with  which 
he  inflicted  pain  and  quickened  the  appetite 
for  revenge.  By  the  unsullied  moral  sense  of 
the  young  divine,  either  form  of  malevolence 
might  be  equally  condemned ;  but  to  his  fasti- 
dious taste  the  ruder  aspect  which  it  bore 
amongst  the  advocates  ot  dissent  was  by  far 
the  more  offensive. 

Feelings  painfully  alive  to  the  ungraceful 
and  the  homely  in  human  character,  in  variably 
indicate  an  absence  of  the  higher  powers  of 
imagination.  To  a  great  painter  the  counte- 
nance of  no  man  is  entirely  devoid  of  beauty. 


To  one  worthy  of  the  mich  prostituted  nam« 
of  poet,  no  forms  of  society  are  without  their 
interest  and  their  charm.  But  he  whom  the 
gods  have  not  made  poetical  may  be  kind* 
hearted  and  wise,  and  even  possessed  by  many 
a  brilliant  fancy,  and  by  many  a  noble  aspira- 
tion ;  and  so  it  fared  with  this  scion  of  a  non- 
conformist race.  Prom  the  coarseness  of  a 
spiritual  democracy,  from  the  parsimonious 
simplicity  of  their  sacred  edifices,  from  the 
obtrusive  prominence  of  the  leaders  of  their 
worship,  and  from  theit  seeming  isolation  in 
the  midst  of  the  great  Christian  common- 
wealth, his  thoughts  turned  to  those  more 
august  communions,  where  the  splendours  of 
earth  symboli2e  the  hierarchies  of  heaven— 
where  the  successors  in  an  unbroken  lineage 
of  apostles  and  martyrs  are  yet  ministering  at 
the  altar— where  that  consecrated  shrine  echoes 
to  the  creeds  and  the  supplications  of  the  first 
converts  to  the  faith— and  where  alone  can 
flourish  those  arduous  but  unobtrusive  vir- 
tues, of  which  an  exact  subordination  of  ranks 
forms  the  indispensable  basis.  Already  half- 
diverted  by  such  yearnings  as  these  from  his 
hereditary  standaM,  his  return  to  the  embrace 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  was  further  aided  by 
a  morbid  dislike,  unworthy  of  his  powerful  in- 
tellect, of  falling  into  common-place  trains  of 
thought  or  language.  Educated  in  a  body 
through  which  religious  opinions  and  pious 
phrases  but  too  lightly  circulate,  his  instinc- 
tive dread  of  vulgarity  led  him  into  specula- 
tions where  such  associates  would  be  shaken 
ofi*,  and  to  the  use  of  a  style  such  as  was  never 
employed  by  the  dwellers  in  tabernacles.  Of  a 
nature  the  most  unafiected,  and  irreproachabl]f 
upright  in  the  search  of  truth,  he  conducted 
his  inquiries  with  such  elaborate  fineness  of 
speech,  and  with  such  a  fear  of  acquiescing  in 
the  bare  creed  of  the  school  in  which  he  had 
been  bred,  that  his  fellow-scholars  must  have 
formed  an  unjust  estimate  of  their  companioUt 
had  he  not  been  withdrawn  in  early  life  to 
other  associations,  and  to  far  different  studies 
from  those  which  they  had  pursued  in  com« 
mon.  From  his  parental  village,  the  future 
author  was  transferred  to  the  remote  and  busy 
world  in  which  our  English  youth  are  in- 
structed in  the  unjoyous  science  of  special 
pleading,  and  trained  for  the  dignities  of  the 
coif. 

By  the  unlearned  in  such  matters,  more  .dis- 
tinct evidence  of  this  passage  in  his  life  may 
perhaps  be  demanded  than  the  indications 
which  his  writings  afford  of  a  technical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  law-  But  every  *•  free  and 
accepted  brother*'  of  the  craft  will  recognise'^ 
in  his  frequent  and  curiously  exact  use  of  fo- 
rensic language,  a  confidence  and  a  skill 
which  belong  only  to  the  acolite  in  those  stu- 
dies. That  the  Term  Reports  would  be  searched 
in  vain  for  the  specimens  of  his  dialectic 
powera  may,  however,  be  readily  believed 
Thurlow  had  as  little  to  fear  from  the  rivalry 
of  the  author  of  the  "Task,"  as  Lord  Cotten- 
ham  from  that  of  the  author  of  the  «•  Natural 
History  of  Enthusiasm."  Westminster  Hall 
is  no  theatre  to  be  trodden  by  men  of  pensive 
spirits,  delicate  nerves,  and  high-wrought  sen- 
sibilities.   It  is  to  England  what  the  plain  of 
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Elis  was  to  Greece ;  and  when  a  Pindar  shall 
ante  lo  celebrate  the  triumphs  achieved  there, 
he  must  sing  of  heroes  who  have  rejoiced  in 
the  dust  and  sweat  and  turmoil  of  the  strife,  of 
men  of  thick  skins  and  robust  consciences, 
buoyant  and  fearless,  prompt  in  resources,  and 
unscrupulous  in  the  use  of  them.  Far  other* 
wise  the  original  of  the  portrait,  so  vividly  jret 
so  unconsciously  self-drawn  in  these  volumes* 
Every  lineament  tells  of  one  incapable  of  lend* 
ing  himself  to  any  wilful  aophistry-^of  a  man 
rich  both  in  knowledge  and  in  power,  though 
destitute  of  that  quiet  eneigy  which  in  judicial 
tribunals,  finds  appropriate  utterance  in  the 
simplest  combinations  of  the  plainest  wordS"— 
of  a  mind  banqueting  on  contemplations  most 
abhorrent  from  those  of  the  peremptory  paper. 
Not,  however,  <<the  worst  of  all  his  ills,  the 
noisy  bar."  Political  strife  shed  a  repulsive 
gloom  over  the  other  halls  of  the  ancient  pap 
lace  of  Westminster.  The  whole  tribe  of  party 
writers,  diurnal  and  hebdomadal, overshadowed 
his  path,  like  a  flight  of  obscene  birds,  pc^ 
luting  by  their  touch  and  distracting  by  their 
dissonance  those  researches  into  the  interests 
of  the  commonwealth  and  the  duties  of  her 
chiefs,  to  which  he  desired  to  address  a  serene 
and  unbiassed  judgment  His  heart  assured, 
and  his  observation  convinced  him,  that  not 
merely  the  leaders,  but  even  the  subalterns  of 
contending  factions,  were  far  wiser  and  better 
men  than  they  appeared  in  diose  clever,  reck* 
less,  and  malignant  sketches  thrown  off  from 
day  to  day  by  writers  condemned  to  lives  of 
ceaseless  excitement,  and  excluded  from  the 
blessings  of  leisure  and  of  self-communion. 

It  is  an  old  tale.  Our  author  bade  the  town 
fhrewell,  yet  in  a  spirit  far  different  from  that 
of  the  injured  Thales.  He  had  no  wrongs,  real 
or  imaginary,  to  resent,  nor  one  sarcasm  for  the 
great  city  in  which  he  had  faintly  wooed  die 
smiles  of  fortune.  With  a  mind  as  tranquil 
as  the  rural  scenes  to  which  he  retired,  he 
sought  there  leisure  for  many  an  unworldly 
and  for  some  whimsical  speculations,  with  a 
resting-place  for  the  household  and  the  library 
which  divided  his  heart  between  them. 

A  topographical  catalogue  of  the  books  which 
a  man  has  collected  and  arranged  for  his  own 
delight,  will  lay  open  some  of  the  recesses  of 
his  bosom  as  clearly  as  ever  the  character  of 
courtier  or  cavalier  was  sketched  by  the  pen 
of  Clarendon. 

In  the  chamber  where  our  recluse  held  his 
reign,  the  monarch  of  many  a  well-peopled 

Erovince,  giving  audience  in  turn  to  each  of 
is  many-tongued  subjects,  and  exacting  from 
them  all  tribute  at  his  pleasure,  might  be  seen, 
supreme  in  place  and  favour,  a  venerable  copv 
of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  scriptures.  A 
troop  of  tall,  sad-coloured  folios,  the  deposito- 
ries of  the  devout  studies  and  anxious  self- 
searchings  of  the  Puritan  divines,  was  drawn 
up  on  shelves  within  reach  of  his  outstretched 
arm.  With  but  little  additional  effort  it  en- 
countered a  tribe  of  more  loAy  discourse,  bred 
in  the  sacred  solitudes  of  Port-Royal,  yet  redo- 
lent of  the  passion  of  their  native  land  for  an 
imposing  and  graceful  demeanour.  Honest 
George  Latimer,  with  a  long  line  of  Episcopal 
and  Episcopalian  successcrs,  held  a  position 


a  little  ostentatiously  prominent,  nceocdsi  ti 
them  not  merely  firom  their  owb  nniivalled 
worth  and  beauty,  but  also  peabaps  from  the 
wish  of  the  autocrat  to  avow  their  ialoeace 
over  him*  But  the  main  power  of  his  stale 
consisted  in  a  race  of  aneieni  liaeage  and  o^ 
solece  tongues,  banning  with  Clement,  Instittt 
and  IrensBus,  and  so  onward  through  the  hn^ 
series  of  Greek  and  Latin  FadMrs,  eceeksia»> 
tical  historians,  acts  of  eouBcils  asd  of  niats, 
decretals,  miswala,  and  litaigies,  all  in  tan 
easting  their  transient  lights  and  their  deep 
shadows  over  the  cheekered  fortnnes  of  the 
Christian ''Church.  Brought  vithin  the  fn^ 
cincts  of  this  wide  dominion.  Homer,  .Asehy^ 
his,  Dante,  Shakspeare,  and  the  hnmfater  pai^ 
takers  of  their  inspiration*  awaited  ai  sofme 
distance  the  occasional  aummona  of  this  mj^ 
potentate.  But  in  their  reverend  aspect  might 
be  perceived  somethings  which  confessed  that 
they  were  not  amongst  his  ehosco  and  hahitnal 
companions.  Court  iavoar  here,  as  elsewhere, 
seemed  to  be  capricious  in  proportion  as  it 
was  diffusive;  and  writers  on  physioiegy, 
astronomy,  plants,  insects,  birds,  and  fishes, 
shared  with  metaphirsiciaas,  moralists,  and  the 
writers  of  civil  history,  the  boors  oecasioaaliy 
withdrawn  by  their  master  frona  more  serioes 
intercourse  with  his  apostolic,  pntristic,  papal, 
and  reformed  counsellors.  Ina]iort,itwaseae 
of  those  rooms  whith  he  who  can  aeewely 
possess,  quietly  enjoy,  and  wisely  use,  may,  is 
sober  truth,  pity  the  owners  of  VeisaiUes  and 
the  EscuriaL 

Wise  men  read  books  that  they  may  lean 
to  read  themselves,  and  for  this  purpose  quit 
their  libraries  for  the  open  air.  The  heath,  the 
forest,  or  the  river-^ide,  is  the  tme  academy. 
There  the  student,  with  no  kind  neighbov  id 
dissipate  his  thoughts,  and  with  no  impoita> 
nate  author  to  chain  them  down,  casts  them 
into  such  forms  of  soliloquy  or  dialogue,  of 
verse  or  prose,  as  best  suits  the  hnssonr  or 
the  duties  of  the  passing  day.  This  peripaftoic 
discipline  is  best  observed  under  eoTer  of  an 
angling  rod,  a  bill  hook,  or  a  gun ;  for  thes 
may  not  the  vicar  or  the  major,  without  aa 
evident  breach  of  privilege,  detain  yon  on  the 
county-rate  question,  nor  may  the  gentler  voice 
of  wife  or  daughter  upbraid  you  with  the  sad 
list  of  your  unrequited  visits!  Besides,  your 
country  philosopher  flatters  himself  that  in 
booking  a  trout,  or  flushing  a  pheasaat,  his 
eye  is  as  true  and  his  hand  as  steady  as  those 
of  the  squire ;  and  from  this  amiable  weakness 
the  historian  of  enthusiasm  would  seem  not  hi 
have  been  quite  exempL  Emerging  from  his 
library  as  one  resolved  to  bring  home  sobm 
score  head  of  game,  his  stout  purposes  vonk) 
gradually  die  away  as  he  reached  the  bcooki 
whose  windings  were  oddly  associated  in  his 
mind  with  various  theories  by  which  the  wocid 
was  one  day  to  be  enlightened,  and  with  flaany 
half-conceived  chapters  of  essays  yet  to  be 
written.  To  meditate  on  the  advantages  of 
meditation,  was  on  these  occasions  one  of  his 
chosen  exercises ;  and,  in  the  ornate  style  lo 
which  he  was  wedded,  he  would  muse  oa  those 
in  whom  **  the  intellectual  life  is  quick  in  ail 
its  parts."  **  It  is,"  he  would  say,  "as  when 
the  waters  of  a  lake  are  ieU  to  deposit  theti 
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fecalence  and  tc  jecom^  pare  as  the  ether 
itself,  so  that  they  not  on.y  reflect  from  their 
surface  the  splendours  of  heaven,  but  allow 
the  curious  eye  to  gaze  delighted  upon  the 
decorated  grottoes  and  sparkling  caverns  of 
the  depth  beneath.  Or  might  we  say,  that  the 
ground  of  the  human  heart  is  thickly  fraught 
with  seeds  which  never  germinate  under  either 
a  wintry  or  a  too  fervent  sky;  but  let  the  dew 
come  gently  on  the  ground,  and  let  mild  suns 
warm  it,  and  let  it  be  guarded  against  external 
rudeness,  and  we  shall  see  spring  up  the  gayety 
and  fragrance  of  a  garden.  The  Eden  of  human 
nature  has  indeed  long  been  trampled  down 
and  desolated  and  storms  waste  it  continually; 
nevertheless  the  soil  is  still  rich  with  the  germs 
of  its  pristine  beauty,  the  colours  of  paradise 
are  sleeping  in  the  clods,  and  a  little  favour,  a 
little  protection,  a  little  culture,  shall  show 
what  once  was  there.  Or,  if  we  look  at  the 
human  spirit  in  its  relation  to  futurity,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  as  an  immortality  of  joy 
is  its  proper  destiny,  so  it  is  moved  by  instincts 
which  are  the  true  prognostics  of  eternal  lifie. 
Earthly  passions  quench  these  fore-scents  of 
happiness,  but  meditation  fosters  them;  and 
the  life  of  the  religious  recluse  is  a  delicious 
anticipation  of  pleasures  that  shall  have  no 
end." 

Strange  that  one  who  justly  claimed  a  high 
station  among  the  bold  and  original  thinkers 
of  his  times,  should  have  woven  this  tissue  of 
brave  words,  and  should  have  decked  his  most 
elaborate  inquiries  with  countless  posies  as 
garish  as  these !  But  the  key  to  the  riddle  has 
already  been  given.  Could  notes  have  been 
struck  less  in  unison  with  the  Cantilena  of  the 
meeting-house  1  Could  any  have  been  touched 
better  fitted  to  charm  those  dear  but  dangerous 
judges,  who  in  winter  evenings  listen  to  a  re- 
vered and  familiar  voice  reciting  passages, 
which  still  glow  in  their  and  in  his  own  too 
partial  eyes  with  all  the  freshness  of  creation  1 
Has  not  the  immutable  decree  gone  forth,  that 
though  he  whose  home  is  secure  from  the  in- 
vasions of  the  world  may  write  excellently 
apon  home  edacation,  he  must  watch  jealously 
against  home  criticism  T  And  yet  an  English 
gentleman  of  our  railway  age,  who  had  devoted 
himself  to  an  ancl^orite  life,  might  with  some 
reason  insist  that  the  fruits  he  had  gathered  for 
the  use  of  other  secluded  households  could  be 
brought  to  no  better  test  than  the  good  or  ill- 
liking  of  the  companions  of  his  own  retreat 
To  betake  hii^sel^  as  our  author  was  wont  to 
do,  **  to  some  valley  of  silence,"  and  there,  as 
he  expressed  it,  to  "  accumulate  a  rich  trea- 
sure of  undefined  'sentiments  and  indistinct 
conceptions,"  was  to  indulge  in  a  diet  at  once 
intoxicating  and  unnutritious.  The  juices  of 
his  mental  frame  would  have  been  altogether 
attenuated  by  thus  feeding  on  bright  unutter- 
able day-dreams  about  the  microcosm  within 
him ;  or  the  unembodied  spirits  who  surrounded 
him;  or  the  physical  structure  of  the  paradise 
he  hoped  to  regain ;  or  any  thing  else,  so  long 
'  as  it  was  but  foreign  to  the  pursuits,  the  cares, 
and  the  interests  of  the  world  in  which  he 
lived.  But  then  ^ould  succeed  the  cheerful 
fireside  talk,  which  compelled  him  to  become 
intelligible  to  others  and  to  himself.  What  Plato 


meant  in  many  of  his  discourses,  no  one,  with 
reverence  be  it  spoken,  has  ever  very  clearly 
discovered;  but  who  would  have  found  cou- 
rage to  make  ^e  attempt,  but  for  those  bright 
fictions  which  bring  the  reader  into  a  collo- 
quial party,  where  much  of  the  gaseous  matter 
which  must  otherwise  have  exhaled  into  an 
impalpable  mist,  is  fixed  and  brought  within 
the  range  of  human  perception  by  the  necessi- 
ties of  the-  dialogue.  Even  so,  oar  modem 
speculator,  after  soaring  **  into  that  wide  and 
uncircumscribed  sphere  herein  spirits  excur- 
sive and  philosophically  modest  take  their 
range,"  and  gathering  there,  ''if  not  certain 
and  irrefragable  conclusions,  at  least  scattered 
particles  of  wisdom,  which  he  more  highly 
esteemed  than  all  the  stamped  coinage  where- 
of dogmatism  makes  its  boast,"  would  make 
his  way  home  again,  and  explain  himself  to 
an  audience  which  Socrates  mig^t  have  envied. 
There,  condescending  to  enter  ''within  that 
bounded  circle  of  things  which  may  be  me»> 
snred  on  all  sides  and  categorically  spoken  of," 
he  would  exhibit  the  inbred  vigour  of  his  un- 
dentanding,  quickened  and  guided  by  the  native 
kindness  of  his  heart  Had  he  not  been  a  hus- 
band and  a  father,  he  would  have  been  a  mys- 
tic His  interior  life  would  have  degenerated 
into  one  protracted  and  unsubstantial  vision,  if 
his  house  had  not  echoed  to  a  concert  of  young 
voices  executing  all  manner  of  sprightly  varia- 
tions on  the  key-notes  sounded  by  his  own. 
His  "free  converse  with  truth  and  reason  in 
the  sanctuary  of  his  own  bosom,"  would  have 
been  held  in  that  incommunicable  language 
which  reason  was  never  yet  able  to  under 
stand,  if  his  free  converse  with  his  boys  and 
girls  had  not  habitually  admonished  him  that 
the  sublime  in  words  may  be  easily  combined 
with  the  beautiful  in  sentences,  without  the 
slightest  advantage  to  the  author  of  the  speU 
or  to  any  one  else.  After  musing  on  the  com- 
promise of  antagonist  principles  throughout 
universal  nature,  he  was  thus  taught  the  neces- 
sity for  reconciling  the  hostile  propensities  of 
his  own  bosom — ^the  one  beckoning  him  to 
tread  the  dizzy  confines  which  separate  the 
transcendental  from  the  nonsensical,  the  other 
inviting  him  to  drag  the  river  with  his  sons,  or 
to  read  L'AUegro  to  his  daughters.  Peace  was 
concluded  on  better  terms  for  the  father  than 
the  visionary.  Each  passing  year  found  him 
a  plainer-spoken  man,  more  alive  to  sublunary 
thoughts,  and  more  engaged  in  active  duties. 
Yet  to  the  last,  like  some  of  the  great  painters 
of  his  day,  he  eschewed  transparent  lights  ani 
clear  outlines,  and  loved  to  delineate  objects 
through  a  haze. 

There  is  a  great  want  of  a  philosophical 
essay  on  the  choice,  the  benefits,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  hobby  horses.  It  would  form  a 
connecting  link  between  the  Libraries  of  Use- 
ful and  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.  Scarcely  a 
man  (the  made-up  and  artificial  man  alone 
excepted)  who  could  not  be  laid  under  contri 
bution  for  such  a  work.  Our  learned  and 
amiable  recluse  might  have  a  whole  chap- 
ter to  Umself.  When  it  was  not  a  field-da]r 
with  him,  and  he  had  no  exercises  in  divi- 
nity to  perform,  he  would  descend  from  the 
great  horse,  and  amble  about  to  his  heart'c 


so 
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content  on  a  favonrite  pad,  which,  however,  it 
was  his  whim  to  dress  in  the  housings  of  his 
tali  charger,  and  to  train  to  the  same  paces. 
To  extract  the  marrow  of  church  history  was 
his  appointed  duty — to  construct  schemes  of 
physiology  his  habitual  pastime.  Uncle  Toby 
never  threw  up  his  intrenchments,  nor  "my 
father**  his  theories  with  greater  spirit.  He 
worked  out,  at  least  on  paper,  a  complete  plan 
of  education,  founded  on  a  diligent  survey  of 
the  functions  of  the  brain ;  and  composed  an 
elaborate  system,  exhibiting  the  future  condi- 
tion of  man  when  disencumbered  of  those  vis- 
cous and  muscular  integuments,  which  in  the 
present  life  serve  as  a  kind  of  sheath  to  pro- 
tect the  sentient  mind  within,  from  the  intensi- 
ties of  delight  or  of  pain  to  which,  without  such 
a  shelter,  it  would  be  exposed.  Too  wise  ever 
to  become  frivolous  or  vapid,  his  wisdom  was 
not  of  that  exquisite  mould,  which  exhibits 
itself  in  unimpaired  lustre,  in  a  state  of  gayety 
and  relaxation.  Whatever  might  be  his  theme, 
his  march  was  still  the  same,  stately,  studied, 
and  wearisome.  His  theological  and  his  cere- 
bral inquiries  were  all  conducted  in  the  same 
sonorous  language.  Period  rolled  after  period 
m  measured  cadence,  page  answered  page  in 
scientific  harmony.  This  paragraph  challenged 
applause  for  its  melodious  swell,  that  for  its 
skilful  complexity,  the  next  for  the  protracted 
«imile  with  which  it  brought  some  abstruse 
discussion  to  a  picturesque  and  graceful  close. 
Any  of  them  would  have  furnished  Dr.  Blair 
with  illustrations  of  his  now-forgotten  rules  for 
writing  well ;  and  exceedingly  fine  writing  it 
was.  But,  after  all,  one's  hobby  might  as  well 
be  put  into  a  waltz  as  into  the  grand  menage. 
It  is  only  in  his  own  easy  natural  shufiling 
gait  that  the  animal  shoT^s  to  advantage.  So 
kind-hearted,  however,  and  so  full  of  matter 
was  our  rider,  that  the  most  fastidious  critic 
could  hardly  think  twice  of  such  a  trifle. 

The  lines  had  fallen  to  him  in  pleasant 
))laces,  and  his  gratitude  to  Providence  ex- 
pressed itself  in  depicting  his  goodly  heritage 
for  the  delight  and  the  emulation  of  others. 
Not,  indeed,  that  he  laid  bare  the  sacred  re- 
cesses of  his  home  to  the  vulgar  gaze,  by  pub- 
lishing journals,  confessions,  or  an  autobio- 
graphy. He  would  just  as  soon  have  surren- 
dered his  body  to  the  surgeons  for  dissection 
as  an  anaiomie  vivante*  But  reversing  the 
familiar  method  of  conveying  moral  precepts 
under  the  veil  of  narrative,  he  told  uncon- 
sciously in  a  didactic  form,  a  story  as  beauti- 
ful as  it  was  true.  An  English  country  house 
was  the  scene :  the  dramaita  penorue  parents, 
enjoying  competency,  health,  and  leisure,  very 
learned  and  amiable  withal,  and  wise  above 
measure,  with  a  troop  of  boys  and  girls  as  in- 
telligent and  docile  as  they  were  gay :  the  plot 
or  fable  being  made  up  of  the  late,  though 
complete  development  of  their  various  mental 
powers. 

That  such  a  house  did  exist,  and  that  be- 
neath its  tranquil  shelter  many  a  youth  and 
many  a  maid  were  trained  to  improve  and  to 
adorn  the  land  which  gave  them  birth,  no 
reader  of  the  book  called  "  Home  Education," 
will  for  a  moment  doubt ;  or  at  least  none  who 
has  ever  invented  a  theory  or  revolved  an 


apophthegm  while  watching  the  play  or  li» 
tening  to  the  prattle  of  his  own  children.  Bai 
that,  north  or  south  of  Trent,  such  another  is 
to  be  found  must  be  disbelieved,  untfl  a  com- 
mission of  married  men,  of  six  years'  standing 
at  the  least,  shall  have  ascertained  and  repor^ 
ed  the  fact.  What  with  managing  constitoents 
and  turnpike  tmsts,  writing  sermons  and  pre> 
scriptions,  meeting  the  hounds  to-day  and  the 
quarter-sessions  tomorrow,  an  English  coun- 
try gentleman,  whether  clerical  or  laic,  who 
should  undertake  the  late  development  of  ihe 
**  Ideality,"  and  the  "  Conceptive  FacuUy,"  and 
the  **  Sense  of  Analogy,"  of  his  children,  though 
he  should  address  himself  to  ''the  intuitive 
faculties"  alone,  and  those  **  gently  stimulated 
by  pleasurable  emotions,"  woald,  in  a  myriad 
of  cases  to  one,  end  in  something  very  differ- 
ent from  the  promised  result  of  **  putting  their 
minds  into  a  condition  of  inteUectnad  opu- 
lence." Adam  was  earning  the  bread  of  bis 
sons  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  while  they  were 
learning  to  keep  sheep,  and  to  till  the  ground, 
and  such  has  ever  since  been  the  condition  of 
his  defendants.  Here  and  there  may  perhaps 
be  found  an  Eden  such  as  our  author  inha- 
bited and  described,  where  exempt  from  the 
cares  of  earth,  and  cultivating  a  correspond* 
eoce  between  the  human  and  the  Divine  mind, 
fathers  such  as  he  was  are  training  their  ott- 
spring  to  apprehend  truth,  to  impart  truth,  and 
to  discover  truth.  A  lovely  scene  it  was,  aid 
drawn  with  all  the  earnest  pathos  of  paternal 
love.  But  as  Uie  Belvidere  Apollo  diffisn  Cpoq 
an  honest  sportsman  of  our  days,  6r  the  Gcd^ 
frey  of  Tasso  from  an  officer  of  her  majesty's 
Life-Gnards,  even  such  was  the  difiTerenoe  be* 
tween  our  rural  philosopher  and  the  ten  tboo* 
sand  respectable  gentlemen  over  the  walls  of 
whose  country  mansions  fertile  vines  have 
crept,  and  whose  tables  are  thickly  set  with 
olive  branches :  though  amongst  them  may  be 
found  double  first-class  men,  and  here  and  there 
a  senior  wrangler. 

Thus  flowed  on  a  life  which  kings  DiishE 
have  envied,  sages  approved,  and  poets  sung, 
if  in  these  later  days  those  illustrious  person- 
ages had  not  become  very  chary  of  such  £ar 
vours.  Things  looked  as  if  the  village  sculp- 
tor and  versifier  would  be  the  sole  guardian 
of  his  posthumous .  fame,  and  he  known  to 
posterity  only  as  one  of  those  best  of  ihthers 
and  of  men,  over  whose  remains  the  yew  tree 
in  the  neighbouring  church-yard  stood  senti- 
nel. Such  a  catastrophe  woul^have  suited 
well  with  his  quiet  scorn  of  terrestrial  glory, 
but  ill  with  those  high-wrought  graces  of  style 
in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  express  ii. 
Religion  and  philosophy  may  diminish  the 
danger,  but  hanlly  the  strength,  of  the  univer- 
sal craving  for  the  esteem  of  our  fellow-mop- 
tals.  He  knew  and  had  reflected  much ;  and 
it  was  his  duty  to  impart  it  He  had  disco- 
vered many  current  errors,  and  it  behooved 
him  to  expose  them.  His  flow  of  language 
was  choice  and  copious,  and  philanthropy 
itself  suggested  that  he  should  awaken  all  its 
melodies.  If  renown  would  follow,  if  a  frivo- 
lous world  would  admire  her  monit<»',  if  his 
labours  of  love  should  win  for  him  the  regard 
of  the  discerning  few,  or  even  the  applause  of 
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the  nnthinkiDg  many,  why»  he  was  too  benevo- 
lent, too  honest,  and  too  wise,  either  to  despise 
the  recompense  or  to  affect  to  depreciate  it; 
and  thus  he  became  an  author. 
To  "  exhibit  at  one  view  the  several  princi- 

Sal  forms  of  spurious  or  corrupted  religion," 
ad  for  many  years  been  his  chosen  task. 
But  art  is  long,  and  life  short ;  and  the  stately 
edifice  pictured  in  his  imagination,  was  aban- 
doned for  a  range  of  structures  of  humbler 
form,  though  better  suited  to  the  taste  and 
habits  of  his  age.  An  Essay  on  Enthusiasm 
prepared  the  way  for  another  on  Fanaticism, 
to  which  were  destined  to  succeed  treatises  on 
Superstition,  on  Credulity,  on  the  Corruption 
of  Morals,  and  on  Skepticism.  Of  this  series, 
the  four  last  never  saw  the  light ;  the  place  as- 
signed in  the  programme  to  Superstition  hav- 
ing been  usurped  by  Spiritual  Despotism,  and 
by  a  succession  of  tracts  drawn  up  in  battle 
array  against  those  of  the  Oxford  Catholics, 
under  the  title  of  "Primitive  Christianity." 
Thus  was  produced  an  incomplete  course  of 
lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  Nosology — a  science 
which,  however  inviting,  could  not  exercise  an 
undisputed  influence  over  one  who  lived  in 
such  scenes,  and  who  was  blessed  with  such 
associates  as  we  have  mentioned. 

Nothing  more  easy  than  the  transition  from 
the  spiritual  diseases  of  the  world  to  the 
mental  health  of  his  own  nursery — from  the 
contemplation  of  souls  infected  by  the  taint  of 
their  mortal  prison-house,  to  a  meditation  on 
immortal  spirits,  whose  corporeal  shrines  shall 
eternally  enhance  their  purest  joys  and  partici- 
pate in  the  discharge  of  their  most  exalted 
duties.  As  when  a  Teutonic  commentator,  a 
man  egregious  and  most  celebrated,  long  ha- 
rassed with  the  arrangement  of  some  intract- 
able chorus,  escaping  at  length  from  its 
anapaestic  or  ditrochxan  bondage  into  an  ex- 
cursus on  the  dress  and  ornaments  of  the 
Grecian  stage,  revels  and  lingers  there,  re- 
joicing in  his  freedom,  and  recruits  his  strength 
for  new  metrical  labours;  so  our  author, 
(whose  Homeric  style,  it  may  be  perceived,  is 
contagious,)  averting  his  thoughts  from  the 
sad  legends  of  human  weakness,  which  fill  so 
large  a  space  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church,  would  take  refuge  in  the  paradise  of 
home,  or  in  musings  on  that  eternal  rest  of 
which  earth  has  no  other  type  so  vivid  or  so 
endearing.  On  his  "  Natural  History  of  En- 
thusiasm," faithful  critics  (ourselves  among 
the  number)  pronounced  a  sentence,  which, 
if  not  altogether  flattering  to  the  self-esteem  of 
the  historian,  may  yet  have  contributed  to  that 
improvement  in  the  art  of  authorship  which 
is  to  be  distinctly  traced  in  his  later  books. 

Time  and  space  would  fail  us,  should  we 
now  endeavour  to  estimate  all  his  labours  in 
that  branch  of  moral  or  religious  science 
which  he  undertook  to  cultivate.  But  the 
book  called  ''  Religious  Despotism,"  demands 
at  least  a  passing  notice.  Incomparably  the 
most  vigorous  offspring  of  his  brain,  it  has 
liad,  like  some  portionless  younger  brother,  to 
struggle  on  against  unmerited  neglect;  the 
whole  patrimony  of  praise  having  been  seized 
jipon  by  the  book  on  Enthusiasm,  in  virtue  of 
(he    law  of  literary  primogeniture.     An  ill- 
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chosen  title,  the  want  of  lucid  order,  and  a 
grandiloquence  here  more  than  ever  out  of 
place,  may  partly  account  for  tliis.  Be  the 
world,  however,  assured,  that  among  the  works 
on  ecclesiastical  polity  which  it  has  of  late  re- 
ceived with  acclamation,  there  is  not  one  so 
worthy  of  beings  reverently  praised  and  in- 
wardly digested. 
The  divisions  **  now  so  much  exasperated 

S~  at  exist  amongst  us,  on  questions  belonging  to 
e  exterior  forms  and  the  profession  of  reli 
gion,  are  of  a  kind  that  a£lect  the  Christian 
with  inexpressible  grief,  the  patriot  with  shame 
and  dismay,  and  the  statesman  with  hopeless 
perplexity."  So  says  our  author,  and  so  in 
turn  say  all  the  disputants.  But  he  alone,  as 
far  as  our  reading  extends,  has  breathed  this 
complaint  in  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  kind- 
ness, united  to  a  catholic  breadth  of  capacity 
and  of  knowledge. 

What  are  the  legitimate  foundations,  and 
what  the  proper  limits  of  sacerdotal  authority? 
-questions  proposed  and  answered  by  many 
a  polemic,  religious  and  political ;  and  some- 
times, though  very  rarely,  discussed  in  the 
spirit  of  a  philosophy  more  pure  and  elevated 
than  is  usualljr  imbibed  by  such  controversial- 
ists. How  this  debate  was  managed  by  a  man 
of  robust  sense,  profound  learning,  and  still 
deeper  piety,  who,  though  too  upright  and  too 
fastidious  to  surftnder  himself  to  the  extrava- 
gances of  any  party,  had  a  wide  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  modes  of  thinking  and 
with  the  habits  of  all,  would  be  well  worth  the 
knowing,  even  if  that  knowledge  did  not  con- 
tribute to  our  more  immediate  object  of  deline- 
ating his  literary  character.  Ample,  however, 
must  be  the  space  in  which  to  make  a  com- 
plete exhibition,  or  even  an  exact  epitome  of 
his  doctrines.  It  will  be  enough  to  indicate 
such  of  tViem  as  he  seems  to  have  regarded 
with  peculiar  attachment. 

Religion,  an  indestrustible  element  of  out 
nature,  may  exist  as  a  system  of  superstitious 
terrors ;  in  which  case  the  abject  humiliation 
of  the  proselyte  will  give  the  measure  of  the 
authority  of  the  priest  Or  it  may  exist  as  a 
genuine  revelation  from  Heaven ;  but  even  so» 
the  fluctuating  fashions  of  the  world  will  exalt 
or  depress  the  powers  of  the  ministers  of  the- 
purest  faith.  The  Greek  patriarch,  aAer  the- 
manner  of  his  nation,  scaled  such  heights  of 
authority  as  subtlety  and  eloquence  could' 
command  for  him.  The  successors  of  Peter 
triumphed  by  force  of  the  same  audacious 
energy  which  had  before  given  empire  to  the- 
Cffisars.  Boasting  of  her  liberties,  the  Grallicau' 
Church  was  content  to  lose  every  thing  hormis 
Phonneur, 

In  England,  ecclesiastical  despotism  had  to* 
encounter  the  inflexible  spirit  of  our  baron» 
and  burgesses ;  while  DemoBy  the  arch-tyrant 
of  the  United  States,  supreme  over  all  rulers, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  lays  alike  on  president 
and  priest  his  inexorable  command  to  progress- 
— urging  them  both  onward  in  the  same  im- 
patient career.  But,  be  the  influence  of  national! 
character  on  sacerdotal  dominion  what  it  may» 
the  state  must  either  set  limits  to  the  power  of 
the  church  or  must  bow  to  her  supremacy* 
Hands  which  grasp  the  keys,  will,  if  unfettered; 
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soon  usurp  the  sceptre  and  the  sword.  Religion 
unites  men  in  societies,  resting  on  a  basis  more 
profound,  and  yet  agitated  by  excitements 
more  intense  and  frequent,  than  any  other. 
Between  a  theocracy  administered  by  the 
sacred  order,  and  a  church  at  once  restrained 
and  protected  by  law,  there  is  no  middle  resting- 
place.  <<  Alliance"  is  but  a  loAy  euphemism 
for  allegiance. 

Competency  %nd  independence  will  still  be 
the  desire  and  the  aim  of  the  human  heart, 
whether  it  beats  under  the  corslet,  the  ermine, 
or  the  surplice.  To  refuse  to  ecclesiastics 
the  gratification  of  this  wish,  is  as  imprudent 
as  it  is  vain.  While  pointing  the  way  to 
heaven,  they  are  still  our  fellow-travellers  in 
the  ways  of  earth.  Abandon  them  to  the 
spontaneous  support  of  their  disciples,  and 
there  is  an  end  of  the  mental  composure  ne- 
cessary for  their  arduous  duties,  and  there  is 
an  inlet  to  flatteries  and  to  frauds,  the  most  re- 
pugnant to  their  hallowed  character.  On  such 
a  system  imposts  are  laid  on  the  poor  and  the 
feeble-minded,  and  evaded  by  the  wealthy  and 
the  supercilious.  For  the  indigent  ng  provision 
is  made.  All  the  more  permanent  and  catholic 
schemes  of  Christian  philanthropy  are  un- 
heeded ;  and  the  greatest  of  all  social  interests 
is  intrusted  to  mere  impulses  to  which  no 
rational  lawgiver  would  confide  the  least 
History  records  the  result  of  this  experiment, 
as  tried  not  in  the  narrow  form  of  the  modem 
congregational  system,  but  on  the  broader 
principle  of  thus  creating  funds  to  support  the 
pastors  of  a  province  or  a  state.  Constantine 
may  have  been  the  nursing  father,  but  he  was 
also  the  resolute  reformer  of  the  Church.  Her 
primitive  sanctity  was  impaired,  not  by  the 
privileges  he  conferred,  hut  by  the  rapacious 
habits  on  which  the  exercise  of  that  imperial 
bounty  entitled  and  enabled  him  to  impose 
some  restraint.  Of  the  alliance  which  he  ne- 
gotiated, the  essential  condition  was,  that  the 
Christian  hierarchy  should  be  defended  by 
law  in  the  possession  of  the  wealth  assigned 
to  them,  and  should  be  prohibited  by  law  from 
augmenting  it  by  unworthy  means. 

Men  uniting  in  religious  fellowship  must 
also  be  united  by  some  scheme  of  internal 
organization.  These  societies  must  be  made 
up  of  the  teachers  and  the  taught,  of  the 
governors  and  the  governed.  They  should  be 
rather  families,  in  which  there  is  much  to  be 
learned,  to  be  borne,  and  to  be  done,  than  clubs 
held  together  by  a  revocable  will  for  the  en- 
joyment in  common  of  equal  privileges. 

Absolute  monarchy  would  be  the  most  per- 
fect scheme  of  civil,  and  absolute  prelacy  of 
ecclesiastical  government,  if  kings  and  prelates 
were  absolately  wise  and  just  Synods,  par- 
liaments, franchises,  constitutional  rights,  in- 
estimable as  securities  against  social  evils,  are 
yet  but  proofs  of  that  degeneracy  which,  in 
certain  respects,  they  contribute  to  enhance. 
They  impede  the  growth  and  the  expansion  of 
some  of  the  noblest  of  our  moral  sentiments ; 
such  as  loyalty,  veneration,  humility,  and 
mutual  confidence.  Now,  in  these  and  similar 
feelings,  the  very  essence  of  religion  consists. 
Whatever  ecclesiastical  regimen  most  con- 
luces  to  their  development,  is  that  which  a 


Christian  society  would  spontaneously 
Episcopal  rule  is  the  **  primitive  form"  in  whick 
pure  Christianity  appears  among  men:  inde- 
pendency that  which  it  acquires  when  men 
have  learned  to  distrust  each  other.  Patri 
archal  command  and  filial  duly  wait  on  thai 
perfect  love  which  casteth  out  fear ;  sell^asser- 
tion  and  the  impatience  of  control,  on  that  resl- 
less  fear  which  casts  out  love.  Government 
and  the  graduated  subordination  of  nnks 
would  have  been  a  divine  ordinance,  even  if 
it  had  not  been  expressly  and  in  terms  pro- 
mulgated as  such.  It  may  be  read  in  the  in- 
spired volume ;  but  it  may  be  discerned  almost 
as  clearly  in  the  natural  distinctions  of  man- 
kind. Gk)d  himself  has  consecrated  some  to 
the  royal,  some  to  the  episcopal,  and  some  to 
the  priestly  office ;  and  whether  the  world  will 
hear  or  will  forbear,  that  high  commission  is 
still  extant  in  unimpaired  force, and  may  never 
be  disobeyed  with  impunity. 

As  in  the  domestic,  so  in  the  ecclesiastical 
household,  the  higher  functions  ought  to  b^ 
undertaken  by  those  to  whom  that  emiaeace  is 
due,  on  the  ground  of  superior  endowments, 
whether  natural  or  acquired.  How  to  aiQast 
the  claims  of  rival  candidates,  is  the  great 
practical  difficulty.  Who  shall  decide  whick 
members  of  the  church  shall  be  raised  to  the 
clerical  office,  and  which  shall  constitute  the 
laity.  Apostolical  example,  in  this  case,  aficrds 
no  rule  for  the  guidance  of  later  ages.  When 
as  yet  congregations  were  to  be  formed,  the 
choice  of  teachers  inevitably  belonged  to  the 
first  promulgators  of  the  faith.  Neither  will 
the  sacred  text  yield  an  explicit  answer  to  this 
inquiry.  Noihmg  more  studiously  indefinite 
than  the  language  of  Paul,  of  Peter,  and  of 
John,  regarding  the  external  institutes  of  Chris- 
tianity. Such  outward  forms  they  decidedly 
left  in  an  inchoate  and  plastic  state,  to  be 
moulded  to  the  varying  exigencies  of  mankind 
in  different  political  societies. 

From  their  writings,  and  from  the  practice 
of  their  immediate  successors,  may,  however, 
be  deduced  one  general  principle.  It  is,  that 
in  the  government  of  the  Church  the  monarchi- 
cal and  the  popular  elements  should  be  com- 
bined and  harmonized.  Yet  to  divorce  them 
from  each  other  is  the  common  aim,  though  bj 
opposite  methods,  both  of  those  whose  boast  is 
their  apostolical  succession,  and  of  those  who 
exult  in  the  freedom  of  religious  democracy. 
Here  both  parties  are  untrue  to  their  own 
cardinal  maxims.  The  antiquarian  divines 
explore  their  records  in  vain  for  a  pretext  for 
excluding  the  laity  from  a  voice  in  deliberation, 
in  discipline,  and  in  the  election  of  their  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons.  On  this  subject  they 
therefore  decline,  and  shrink  from  their  favoQi^ 
ite  and  customary  appeal  to  tradition.  The 
pure  biblicists  search  the  inspired  canon  wiih 
equally  ill  success,  for  one  word  to  show  that 
the  pastor  should  be  the  mere  stipendiaxy  and 
dependent  of  his  flock,  subsisting  on  their 
bounty,  subject  to  their  will,  and  removable  n 
their  pleasure.  They  therefore  refuse  in  i)u5 
discussion  to  admit  ^  the  Bible,  and  the  Btb^ 
alone**  as  their  complete  and  all-sufficient  ^aid« 
of  conduct  Sacerdotal  power  and  popaUt 
control,  which,  by  a  well  ai^nsted  equipoii^ 
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should  mutually  sustain  the  spiritual  edifice, 
arc  thus,  by  their  ill-judging  partisans,  arrayed 
as  antagonist,  or  rather  as  hostile  forces.  In 
one  direction  the  march  of  despotism,  in 
another  the  progress  of  anarchy,  is  advanced 
by  those  to  whom  hoth  should  be  equally  ab- 
horrent, as  being  equally  opposed  to  their  com- 
mon faith. 

How  copious  the  eloquence  with  which  the 
author  of  «*  Spiritual  Despotism"  would  have 
disclaimed  nil  responsibility  for  the  opinions 
thus  ascribed  to  him,  and  for  the  langaage  in 
which  they  have  been  expressed!    With  what 
exuberant  artifices  of  style  would  he  have  in- 
sisted that  the  mature  results  of  the  patient 
studies  of  his  life,  are  not  to  be  understood  by 
any  less  laborious  method  than  that  of  reading 
and  meditating  the  volume  in  which  he  has 
himself  recorded  them !    No  protest  could  be 
more  reasonable.    Of  such  a  book  a  fair  esti- 
mate cannot  be  formed  from  th^  hasty  sketch 
of  an  inconsiderable  fragment,  selected  not  as 
being  more  impressive  than  the  rest,  but  it 
may  be  as  indicating  doctrines  for  which,  as 
very  nearly  coinciding  with  his  own,  the  ab- 
brevialor  might  desire  to  win  at  least  a  tran- 
sient notice.  Gratitude  to  him  who  has  brought 
to  the  birth  thoughts  with  which  the  mind  has 
been  long,  though  silently  teeming,  may  over- 
flow in  unmeasured  praise.    LitUe,  however, 
is  hazarded  in  announcing  this  work  as  the 
most  original,  comprehensive,  and  profound 
contribution  which  any  living  writer  in  our 
own  country  has  made  to  the  science  of  eccle- 
siastical polity.    They  whose  delight  is  in  the 
transcendental  and  the  obscure,  who  pine  for 
theories  which  elude  their  grasp,  and  believe 
that  to  strain  is  to  expand  the  mmd,  will  judge 
otherwise.    For  once  our  author  must  submit 
to  the  reproach,  perhaps  the  unwelcome  re- 
proach, of  being  perfectly  intelligible.    Draw- 
ing outlines  of  history  with  a  hand  as  bold  and 
free  as  that  of  Guizot,  conversant  with  princi- 
ples as  recondite  as  those  of  Coleridge,  and 
animated  by  the  same  chaste  and  fervent  piety 
which  hallows  the  speculations  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, his  was  the  further  praise  of  bringing  to 
the  encounter,  with  the  loAiest  abstractions, 
that  athletic  good  sense  which  disdains  to  en- 
large itself  by  looming  through  a  fog.    Master, 
as  he  was  of  the  ehta?  oseuro,  the  love  of  truth 
was  too  strong  in  him  for  the  love  of  art    Ad- 
dressing mankind  on  a  subject  of  urgent  and 
solemn  interest,  he  rose  so  far  above  the  fash- 
ions of  his  age,  as  to  shun  the  region  over 
which  sublimity  and  nonsense  hold  divided 
rule ;  remembering,  perhaps,  that  it  has  never 
been  frequented  V  any  of  the  master  spirits 
of  the  world;  and  that,  even  amongst  men  di- 
vinely inspired,  he  who  was  at  once  the  great- 
est and  the  most  deeply  learned,  had  preferred 
to  speak  five  words  to  edification  than  to  speak 
ten  thousand  words  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
To  grapple  with  principles  of  the  widest  span, 
without  requiring  so  much  as  a  momentary 
repose  in  the  lap  of  mysticism,  is  an  admira- 
ble power.  To  refuse  on  such  an  occasion,  the 
bat  too  familiar  and  ready  aid  of  that  narcotic, 
is  a  real,  though  an  unobtrusive  virtue. 

As  the  unwonted  self-denial  of  thin  potations 
will  sometimes  appear  to  him  who  has  made 


it  to  deserve  the  reward  of  a  generous  cup  of 
sack,  so  he  who  had  thus  submitted  himself  to 
the  penance  of  tracing,  in  distinct  and  legible 
characters,  the  progress  of  spiritual  despotism, 
his  task  accomplished,  soared  away  into  other 
contemplations  more  agreeable  to  himself  at 
least,  because  more  abstruse,  which  he  re- 
vealed to  the  lower  world  under  the  enigmati- 
cal title  of  "  Saturday  Evening."    He  sought 
relief  and  found  it,  when  ordinary  mortals  find 
little  else  than  lassitade;  for,  in  the  full  sense 
of  that  profound  expression,  he  was  a  man 
spiritually  minded.    His  assent  to  Christianity 
was  no  faint  admission  that  the  balance  of 
conflicting  arguments  inclined  in  favour  of 
that  belief.    It  was  a  conviction  rooted  in  the 
inmost  ftcesses  of  his  mind;  the  germinating 
principle  of  the  devout  thoughts  which  grew 
spontaneously  in  that  well  cultured  and  fertile 
soil.    To  measure  the  heights  and  the  depths 
of  the  truths  revealed  or  intimated  in  the  in* 
spired  volume,  was  at  once  the  solace  and  the 
habitual  labour  of  his  life. 
.  From  the  strife  of  politicians,  the  wonders 
of  art,  and  the  controversies  of  the  learned,  he 
turned  away  to  ponder  on  the  hopes  and  pros- 
pects of  the  Christian  Church,  on  her  lapse 
from  original  purity,  on  the  fellowship  and  iso- 
lation of  her  members,  the  limits  of  revealed 
knowledge,  the  dissolution  and  the  perpetuity 
of  our  nature,  and  the  modes  of  our  future  ex- 
istence.   Incapable  of  acquiescing  tamely  in 
any  of  the  dogmatic  systems  of  divinity,  (all 
alike  definite,  cold,  sterile,  and  earth-born,)  ha 
aspired  to  reach  that  upper  region  which  the 
pure  light  visits,  and  whence  alone  it  is  re- 
flected in  all  its  purity.    There  he  proposed  to 
himself  and  handled  problems  of  which  Butler 
might  have  surmised  the  solution,  and  Milton 
evolved  the  latent  glories.  But  he  was  attempt- 
ing to  scale  eminences  where  the  mightiest 
become  conscious  of  their  weakness,  and  the 
boldest  imagination  is  taught  the  penury  of 
her  resources.    To  throw  some  unsteady  ami 
precarious  lights  on  such  themes,  should  limit 
the  ambition,  as  it  will  unavoidably  terminate 
the  success,  of  all  intellects  but  those  of  the 
most  exalted  order.  Yet  how  abstain  altogether 
from  such  endeavours  to  explore  things  un- 
dreamt of  in  our  popular  theology,  when  the 
ear  has  been  trained  to  hear,  however  indis- 
tinctly, the  undertones  of  the  Divine  voice,  and 
the  heart  t«  understand,  however  imperfectly, 
the  inarticulate  language  of  the  Divine  govern- 
ment 1   Blessed  in  no  vulgar  degree  with  such 
perceptions,  our  author  applied  himself  with 
reverence,  and,  with  freedom  of  thought,  to 
topics  which,  when  so  examined,  can  never 
be  unfruitful,  though  the  fruits  may  often  be 
unripe,  and  to  the  great  majority  unpalatable. 
Take,  as  an  example,  the  following  abridgment 
of  a  chapter,  entitled,  ''The  State  of  Secla 
sion :" 

Prom  our  narrow  survey  of  the  affairs  of 
mankind,  no  principle  of  universal  morals  eaa 
be  deduced,  except  as  a  matter  of  doubtful 
speculation  and  still  recurring  controversy, 
triumphant  to-dav,  to  be  discarded  to-morrow 
Were  it  otherwise,  the  slumber  of  the  sou. 
with  all  its  attendant  dreams  and  fantasies 
must  be  broken.    Our  probationary  state  re* 
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quires  that  we  should  exist  only  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  narrow  area,  shut  out  from  the  gene- 
ral assembly  of  intelligent  beings,  and  denied 
all  access  to  those  vehement  and  irresistible 
persuasions  by  which,  with  their  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  the  universal  laws  of  the 
divine  economy,  they  would  constrain  us  to 
obedience.  Within  the  walls  of  our  prison- 
house  we  are  condemned  to  grope  in  vain,  if 
so  we  may  discover  the  permanent  tendencies 
and  the  ultimate  issues  of  things.  The  great 
axioms  of  eternal  virtue  are  rather  obscured 
than  illustrated  by  the  complexity,  the  Insig- 
nificance, and  the  obtrusive  glare  of  those 
occurrences  which  make  up  national  and  indi- 
vidual history.  Each  man  is  straightened  in 
his  sphere  of  observation  and  of  thought  His 
experience  is  incalculably  small  when  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  whole  human  family,  of 
which  he  is  for  the  time  a  member.  Of  the 
events  of  preceding  ages,  he  may  catch  some 
faint  notices ;  of  those  of  the  ages  to  come,  he 
lives  and  dies  in  profound  ignorance.  Between 
those  who  are  entering  and  those  who  are 
about  to  quit  this  stage  of  existence,  there  are 
such  distinctions  of  physical  temperament  as 
greatly  intercept  the  tradition  of  knowledge 
&om  parents  to  their  children.  Geographical 
position,  the  antipathy  of  races,  discordance 
of  tastes,  and  differences  of  speech,  contribute 
still  further  to  segregate  communities  and  their 
component  parts,  l^e  intervention  of  a  river, 
or  a  chain  of  mountains,  will  reduce  to  mute 
signs  and  gestures  the  language  by  which  man 
liolds  intercourse  with  his  fellows.  Narrowing 
his  pursuits  and  thoughts  within  a  single  path, 
the  petty  cares  of  life  render  him  ignorant  of 
what  is  passing  beyond  his  daily  walk,  and 
unobservant  of  the  far  larger  proportion  of 
what  occurs  within  it.  So  apparently  inextri- 
cable is  the  confusion,  and  so  many  the  seem- 
ing anomalies  of  all  that  falls  under  his  per- 
sonal notice,  that  man's  existence  assumes  the 
semblance  rather  of  a  game  of  chance  than  of 
a  system  throughout  which  is  to  be  traced  the 
average  result  of  established  rules.  So  feeble 
is  the  faculty  of  generalization  in  most — so 
minute,  urgent,  and  uniform,  and  yet  so  nume- 
rous the  affairs  in  which  they  are  engaged; 
such  are  the  contaminations,  and  such  the 
ridicule  of  life ;  so  extravagant  the  folly  in  one 
direction,  and  so  abject  the  misery  in  another, 
that  the  prospect  open  to  any  one  of  us,  during 
his  confinement  in  this  sublunary  state,  is 
every  where  hedged  round  within  narrow  pre- 
cincts, and  bounded  by  a  horizon  as  indistinct 
as  it  is  near. 

Yet  from  our  prison-house  we  look  out  on 
populous  regions  of  illimitable  space,  though 
forbidden  to  converse  with  their  inhabitants. 
We  perceive  that,  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
own  planet,  the  same  law  of  seclusion  prevails. 
Creation  does  not  form  one  continuous  sur- 
face over  which  beings  of  the  same  order 
might  pursue  an  unbroken  path,  but  is  made 
up  of  globes  suspended  in  thin  space  at  incal- 
culable distances.  While  neighbouring  worlds 
are  thus  estranged  from  each  other,  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  universe  is  exhibited  to  every  per- 
cipient being  within  its  range.  Thus  the  iso- 
lation of  man  is  but  the  development  on  earth 


of  one  great  law  by  which  all  nature  is  pe^ 
vaded.  Created  intelligences  are  every  where 
kept  apart  from  that  communion  witii  other 
ranks  of  being,  whose  greater  comprehensive- 
ness of  knowledge  would  destroy  the  balance 
of  conflicting  motives,  and  reduce  the  rational 
will  to  a  state  of  unresisting  subjection.  Nan 
is  isolated  from  preceding  generations,  and 
from  all  but  a  very  inconsiderable  number  of 
his  own,  because  the  comprehensive  expe> 
rience  which  he  might  otherwise  gain  of  the 
course  of  human  afiairs,  would  in  the  same 
manner  be  destructive  of  his  liberty  of  choice. 
Each  is  leA  to  gather  from  his  separate  expe- 
rience moral  rules  at  once  unobtrusive,  and 
yet  capable  of  sufficient  proof.  Wisdcun  does 
not  raise  her  voice  in  the  streets ;  she  calmly 
offers  instruction  to  the  prudent,  but  does  not 
force  it  on  the  thoughtless.  The  division  of 
created  minds  into  distinct  commonities,  and 
the  various  me.thods  by  which  the  memben  of 
the  same  community  are  separated  from  each 
other,  are  parts  of  that  general  ordinaBoe  or 
system  by  which  a  certain  reserve  is  imposed 
on  wisdom  and  on  virtue.  Things  eternal 
and  universal  are  unseen ;  things  partial  and 
temporal  are  alone  submitted  to  cor  obserra- 
tion. 

Such,  divested  of  the  embellishments  with 
which  they  fell  from  his  own  hand,  are  the 
meditations  to  which  the  historian  of  Enihasi- 
asm  has  devoted  one  of  his  ^  Saturday  Even- 
ings." It  is  a  loss  they  can  ill  afibrd.  Win- 
nowed a  little  further,  this  splendid  essay  {for 
such  in  the  original  it  really  is)  might,  withoot 
the  escape  of  any  of  its  essences,  be  e^ubited 
in  the  form  of  one  or  two  simple  and  familiar 
truths : — as  thus  r 

Moral  probation  is  incompatible  with  a  dis» 
tinct  and  certain  foresight  of  all  the  remote 
tendencies,  and  of  all  the  ultimate  results  of 
our  conduct.  If  the  transient  delights  which 
allure  us,  and  the  overwhelming  evils  which 
follow  in  their  train,  were  both  at  once  reveaJed 
to  the  mental  vision  in  the  vivid  colonrs  and 
hard  outlines  of  the  naked  reality,  neither  vice 
nor  virtue  could  any  longer  exist  among  oes. 
As  probationers,  we  must  live  in  the  state  of 
seclusion,  that  is,  we  must  be  cnt  oflT  from  those 
sources  of  information,  which,  if  we  had  access 
to  them,  would  prevent  even  a  raomentazy 
equipoise  between  the  present  and  the  Ivtvre — 
between  those  desires  which  crave  immediate 
indulgence,  and  those  which  point  to  a  distant 
but  greater  good.  One  of  the  causes  by  vhieh 
the  influx  of  such  knowledge  is  impeded,  is  the 
insular  position  of  our  globe  in  the  shoreless 
ocean  of  space ;  and  as  this  physical  isolatiaak 
of  worlds  seems  to  pervade  the  celestial  sys- 
tem, we  may  conjecture  that  **  seclusion  is  a 
law  of  the  universe,"  and  that  throughout  the 
stellar  regions  imperfect  knowledge  is  made 
conducive  to  the  exercise  and  the  impFovemem 
of  virtue.  There  is  but  one  Being  to  whom 
we  are  taught  to  ascribe  complete  and  inflexi- 
ble rectitude, because  there  is  but  one  to  whom 
we  can  attribute  absolute  omniscience. 

Inconsiderable  as  is  the  amount  of  genuine  ore 
employed  in  this  essay,  and  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  collection  of  which  it  forms  no  unfavonr- 
able  specimen,  it  would  be  difficult  to  refer  c» 
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A  more  apt  illastration  of  the  dactility  and  the 
brilliance  of  which  moral  truth  is  susceptible. 
What  if  Selden  or  Pascal  would  have  extracted 
into  a  page  or  two  of  apophthegms  the  essential 
oils  of  all  these  discourses ;  and  what  though 
the  capacity  to  concentrate  thought  be  a  nobler 
gift  than  the  art  to  diffuse  it;  yet  may  this  in- 
ferior power  exist  in  a  state  of  rare  and  admir- 
able excellence.  Genuine  wisdom  has  many 
tongues  and  many  aspects,  and  employs  each 
in  turn  to  express  and  to  promote  that  love  of 
mankind  which,  under  all  her  external  forms, 
is  still  her  animating  spirit.  Yet  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  she  so  hahitually  delights  in 
the  simplest  garb,  that  when,  as  in  these 
sabbatical  essays,  she  decks  herself  out  in  the 
literary  fashions  of  the  day,  one  may  hope  to 
be  forgiven  for  being  unaware  of  her  presence. 
They  are  infinitely  more  rich  in  knowledge 
and  in  power  than  the  generation  of  the  author 
would  confess;  and  yet  was  not  that  generation 
to  blame!  Under  draperies  adjusted  with 
such  obtrusive  skill,  and  of  so  elaborate  a  tex- 
ture, men  are  seldom  accustomed  to  find  real 
beauty,  and  are  therefore  but  little  disposed  to 
search  for  it 

When  a  biographer  has  conducted  his  hero 
to  the  tomb,  he  usually  leaves  him  there.  To 
the  list  of  excepted  cases  must  be  added  that 
of  the  author  of  "  A  Physical  Theory  of  a  Fu- 
ture Life."  In  form  a  speculative  treatise,  it 
may  be  considered  as  substantially  a  narrative 
of  his  existence  beyond  the  confines  of  earth, 
in  those  scenes  which  most  men  occasionally 
anticipate,  and  which  many  have  attempted  to 
describe;  some  from  the  ambition  for  immortal 
fame,  and  some  impelled  by  the  cravings  for 
immortal  felicity.  From  the  shelves  of  his 
well-filled  librtuy,  sages  and  poets  were  sum- 
moned to  contribute  to  the  formation  of  this 
work.  First,  and  before  all,  were  consulted 
the  writers  of  the  sacred  volume ;  of  whom  it 
may  with  the  strictest  truth  be  said,  that  they 
have  established  the  triumph  of  good  sense 
over  the  mere  dreams  of  excited  fancy.  Of 
such  dreams,  none  possessed  a  firmer  hold  on 
the  Italian  and  Crreek  philosophers  and  their 
disciples,  than  that  after  death  man  was  to  pass 
into  a  state  of  pure  incorporeity,  and  to  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  great  mundane  soul.  Very  dif- 
ferent the  teaching  of  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  They  transferred  from  this  world 
to  the  next  the  great  truth— that  human  happi- 
ness requires  not  only  that  the  mind  be  sound, 
but  that  it  be  lodged  in  a  sound  body.  Irenaeus 
and  TertuUian  informed  our  theorist  that  such 
was  also  the  creed  of  the  immediate  successors 
of  the  apostles.  Origen  taught  him,  that  to  ex- 
ist as  a  spirit  wholly  detached  and  separate 
from  matter,  is  the  incommunicable  attribute 
of  the  omnipresent  Deity ;  and  instructed  him 
to  understand  the  luciform  body  of  the  Platonic 
system  as  identical  with  the  spiritual  body  of 
the  Christian  revelation. 

From  the  same  great  master  he  learned  that, 
without  such  an  instrumentality,  minds  created 
and  subordinate  must4>e  cut  off  from  all  com- 
merce with  external  things,  and  become  nothing 
more  than  so  many  inert,  insulated,  and  con- 
templative entities.  With  these  great  fathers 
of  the  Church  he  found  the  rest  of  that  vener- 


able college  in  harmony— copious  in  their  in 
qniries  respecting  the  nature  of  good  and  bad 
demons — ^assigning  to  the  angelic  host  the 
nearest  possible  resemblance,  and  to  the  evil 
spirits  the  utmost  possible  dissimilarity,  to  the 
defecated  intelligences  of  the  Aristotelic  learn- 
ing; the  one  impassive  to  all  sensual  delights, 
the  other  inhaling  with  an  unholy  relish  the 
savoury  fumes  of  heathen  sacrifices,  but  both 
clad  with  material  integuments,  subtilized  to 
an  imponderable  and  indefinite  tenuity.  Their 
volumes,  especially,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
those  of  Augustine,  revealed  to  him  the  farther 
secret  of  the  manner  in  which  spirits  inhabit- 
ing these  ethereal  vehicles  hold  intercourse 
with  each  other;  and  even  explained  the  shapes 
in  which  Uiey  manifest  their  presence  to  those 
exquisite  organs  of  sensation  by  which  alone 
they  are  perceptible.  Cook,  or  La  Perouse, 
never  drew  a  plainer  chart  of  their  discoveries, 
than  that  which  was  thus  laid  open  to  our  author 
of  the  regions  of  the  blessed.  Cuvier  never 
examined  tiie  osseous  structure  of  an  ante- 
diluvian quadruped  more  closely,  thaik  the 
mental  and  physical  constitution  of  the  im- 
mortals was  thus  analyzed  by  some  of  those 
who  in  ancient  times  aspired  one  day  to  join 
that  exalted  company. 

Other  provinces  of  our  author's  literary  do- 
minions were  yet  to  be  explored.  One  con- 
temptuous glance  was  given  to  the  Koran,  and 
to  the  paradise  copied,  as  it  might  seem,  by  the 
prophet,  from  the  Aphroditan  temples  of  Paphos 
or  Idalia.  Homer  exhibited  to  him  the  illustri- 
ous dead  as  so  many  victims  of  the  inexorable 
fates  against  which  they  had  contended  so 
bravely  on  earth,  and  as  agitated  by  passions 
which  it  was  no  longer  permitted  them  to 
gratify.  His  great  imitator  discovered  to  the 
student,  Elysian  fields  over  which  satiety 
reigned  in  eternal  and  undisputed  sway,  and 
which  the  poet  himself  advantageously  ex- 
changed, twelve  centuries  afterwards,  for  the 
outskirts  of  the  "  Inferno"  with  an  occasional 
voyage  of  discovery  through  those  gloomy 
mansions.  The  awful  magican  who  placed 
him  there  lost  much  of  his  own  inspiration, 
when,  quitting  the  guidance  of  Virgil  for  that 
of  Beatrice,  he  traversed  in  her  company  the 
seven  heavens,  and  listened  in  the  sun  to  the 
lectures  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  or  received  from 
the  saints  congregated  in  the  form  of  an  eagle 
in  the  planet  Jupiter,  a  metaphysical  comment 
on  the  mysteries  of  the  divine  decrees. 

From  the  poets,  our  author  next  turned  to 
the  theological  philosophers  of  his  own  and 
other  countries.  In  Cudw§rih  and  Brucker  he 
found  the  doctrines  of  the  schools  of  ancient 
and  of  modern  Europe  in  more  perfect  sym- 
metry, and  in  greater  clearness  than  in  the 
works  of  the  sages  and  schoolmen  themselves ; 
but  cold  as  the  latitudinarianism  of  the  first, 
and  dry  as  the  antiquarian  lore  of  the  second. 
At  length  his  hand  rested  on  two  volumes  in 
which  the  post-sepulchral  condition  of  man  is 
delineated  with  a  beauty  and  eloquence  to 
which  he  rendered  a  wDling,  although  a  silent 
homage.  One  of  those  was  the  treatise  of 
Thomas  Burnett— D«  Statu  Mortuorum  et  Re* 
wrffcn/iwm— the  other,  that  book  on  the  "light 
I  of  Nature,"  in  which  Abraham  Tucker  tra- 
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rerses  the  world  to  come  in  his  atomic  or 
vehicular  state.  Burnett,  it  may  be  supposed, 
best  knew  his  own  strength  and  weakness, and 
judged  rightly  in  choosing  scientific  or  criti- 
cal subjects,  and  in  discussing  them  in  a  dead 
language.  But  to  those  who  read  his  works  it 
must  ever  remain  a  mystery  that  he  could  sub- 
ject himself  to  such  fetters,  instead  of  yielding 
to  the  inspiration  which  was  ever  at  hand  to 
sublimate  into  impassioned  poetry  whatever  ex- 
act knowledge  or  whatever  learned  inquiries 
might  happen  to  engage  his  thoughts.  Tucker, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  a  matter  of  fact  person ; 
happy  beyond  all  men  in  the  power  of  illus- 
trating the  obscure  by  the  familiar;  but  happier 
still  in  the  most  benevolent  and  cheerful  tem- 
per, and  in  a  style  which  beautifully  reflects 
the  constitutional  gayety  and  kindness  of  his 
heart.  There  is  a  charm  even  in  his  want  of 
method,  and  in  the  very  clumsiness  of  his 
paragraphs ;  for  each  sentence  bears  him  testi- 
mony that  he  is  too  intent  on  his  object,  to 
think  of  any  thing  else,  and  that  to  teach  con- 
troversialists to  understand  and  to  love  each 
other  was  the  single  end  for  which  he  lived 
and  wrote.  Of  his  metaphysical  speculations, 
the  most  original  and  curious  is  the  Inquiry 
into  the  Nature  and  the  Operation  of  Motives. 
But  his  excellence  consists  in  the  brightness 
and  in  the  variety  of  the  lights  he  has  thrown 
round  the  whole  circle  of  those  topics  over 
which  natural  and  revealed  religion  exercise  a 
common  and  indivisible  dominion.  To  rid 
them  of  mere  logomachies,  to  show  how  much 
the  fiercest  disputants  may  be  unconsciously 
agreed,  to  prove  how  greatly  Christianity  is 
misrepresented  by  many  of  her  opponents,  and 
misunderstood  by  many  of  her  friends — and, 
without  ever  assuming  the  preacher's  office,  to 
explain  the  depths  of  the  great  Christian  canon 
of  mutual  love  as  the  universal  substratum  of  all 
moral  truths — this  is  the  duty  which  he  has  un- 
dertaken, and  which  he  executes,  often  success- 
fully, and  always  with  such  courage,  diligence, 
and  vivacity,  and  with  so  unbroken  a  sunshine 
of  a  placid  and  playful  temper,  as  to  render 
the  "^  Light  of  Nature"  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive books  in  our  language,  both  to  those  who 
read  to  be  themselves  instructed  on  these  ques- 
tions, and  to  those  who  read  with  a  view  of  im- 
parting such  instruction  to  others. 

So  judged  Paley  in  the  last  generation ;  and 
such  is  manifestly  the  opinion  of  Archbishop 
Whately,  and  of  Bishop  Coppleston,  with  many 
other  writers  of  our  own.  Amongst  the  many 
who  have  drawn  at  this  fountain,  the  latest 
would  appear  to  be*  the  author  of  "  The  Physi- 
cal Theory  of  a  Future  Life."  Whether  he  in 
fact  availed  himself  of  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion which  we  have  indicated,  or  any  other  of 
the  countless  books  which  treat  on  the  myste- 
ries of  the  world  to  which  we  are  all  passing, 
is,  however  a  fact  on  which  it  is  impossible  to 
advance  beyond  conjecture.  The  old  and  obso- 
lete fashion  of  commencing  a  voyage  of  disco- 
very to  any  terra  incognita,  by  a  retrospect  of 
the  success  or  failure  of  former  adventurers, 
and  the  still  more  ancient  practice  of  fencing 
round  the  page  with  references  and  quotations, 
were  not  without  their  use.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  captious  to  complain  of  the  discon- 


tinuance, in  a  single  case,  of  customs  so  gene- 
rally laid  aside;  or  to  arraign  an  author  ai 
making  an  unjust  pretension  to  the  praise  of 
originality,  merely  because  he  does  cot  in 
terms  disavow  it.  If  in  this  new  theory  there 
is  little  to  be  found  in  substance  with  which 
those  who  are  inquisitive  about  such  matters 
were  not  already  familiar,  there  is  at  least  a 
systematic  completeness  and  symmetry,  in  this 
scheme  of  a  future  life,  unrivalled  even  in 
Abraham  Tucker's  vision.  In  order  to  dis- 
close to  mankind  the  prospect  which  thus 
awaits  them,  it  will  be  necessary  to  conven 
our  author's  didactics  into  the  form  of  a  frag- 
ment of  his  posthumous  autobiography — a 
freedom,  for  the  pardon  of  which  the  necessity 
of  the  case  may  be  urged;  since  it  seems  im- 
possible by  any  other  method  to  €»>nvey  any 
adequate  conception  of  a  career  which,  daz- 
zling as  it  is  in  itself,  is  still  farther  obscured 
by  the  brilliant  polish  of  the  abstract  phraseo- 
logy in  which  it  is  described  by  him  by  whom, 
in  imagination  at  least,  it  was  run.  He  may, 
then,  be  supposed  to  have  revealed  the  inci- 
dents of  his  immortal  existence  to  the  asso- 
ciates of  his  mortal  being,  in  some  such  terms 
as  the  following : 

^  One  universal  bewilderment  of  thought,  oae 
passing  agony,  and  all  was  still.  I  had  emerged 
from  the  confines  of  life,  and  yet  I  lived.  Time, 

glace,  and  sensation  were  extinct.  Meraoiy 
ad  lost  her  office,  and  the  activity  of  my  rea- 
soning powers  was  suspended.  Apart  from 
evexy  other  being,  and  entombed  in  the  soli- 
tude of  my  own  nature,  all  my  sentient  and 
mental  faculties  were  absorbed  and  concen- 
trated in  one  intense  perception  of  self-con- 
sciousness. Before  me  lay  expanded,  as  in  a 
vast  panorama,  the  entire  course  of  my  mortal 
life.  I  was  at  once  the  actor  and  the  spectator 
of  the  whole  eventful  scene ;  every  thought  as 
distinct,  every  word  as  articulate,  and  erexy 
incident  as  fresh  as  at  the  moment  of  their 
birth.  The  enigmas  of  my  existence  were 
solved.  That  material  and  intellectual  me- 
chanism of  which,  for  threescore  years  and 
ten,  I  had  been  the  subject,  was  laid  bare,  vuh 
all  the  mutual  dependencies  of  the  countless 
events,  great  and  trivial,  of  my  sublQuaiy 
days.  Grasping  at  length  the  threads  of  that 
vast  labyrinth,  I  perceived  that  they  had  all 
been  woven  by  the  same  Divine  Artificer.  At 
each  step  of  the  way  by  which  I  had  come,  I 
now  traced  the  intervention  of  an  ever  watch- 
ful Providence.  Complicated  and  perplexing 
as  the  condition  of  human  life  had  formerij 
appeared  to  me,  I  at  length  discovered  tfa« 
great  ultimate  object  to  which  each  movement 
of  that  intricate  apparatus  had  been  designed 
to  minister.  I  saw  that  the  whole  had  been 
one  harmonious  and  comprehensive  scheme 
for  purifying  the  affections  of  my  Datnre»  and 
invigorating  them  for  nobler  and  more  arduoos 
exercises.  I  had  gone  down  to  Hades^  and 
Deity  was  there.  On  earth  his  existence  had 
been  demonstrated.  Here  it  was  felt  by  a  con- 
sciousness intuitive  and  irresistible.  A  pri- 
soner in  the  flesh,  I  had  been  wont  to  adbre 
the  majesty  of  the  Creator.  A  disemhodicd 
spirit,  I  was  awake  to  the  conviction  that  he 
exists  as  the  perennial  source  of  happiness 
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wnich,  concentrated  in  his  own  nature,  is 
Jience  difTused  thronghoat  the  universe,  al- 
Jiough  in  degrees  immeasurably  distant  from 
each  other,  and  according  to  laws  unsearch- 
able by  any  finite  understanding.  Thus  im- 
bibing knowledge  of  myself  and  of  Deity,  and 
aliye  only  to  the  emotions  inspired  by  this 
ever-present  spectacle,  I  became  the  passive 
recipient  of  influences  instinct  with  a  delight 
so  tranquil,  and  with  a  peace  so  unbroken, 
that  weariness,  satiety,  and  the  desire  for 
change  appeared  to  have  departed  from  me 
for.ever. 

Change,  however,  awaited  me.  So  slight 
and  imperfect  had  been  the  alliance  between 
my  disembodied  spirit  and  the  world  of  matter, 
that,  destitute  of  all  sensation,  I  had  lost  all 
measure  of  time,  and  knew  not  whether  ages 
had  revolved,  or  but  a  moment  had  passed 
away  during  my  isolated  state  of  being.  Heir 
to  ten  thousand  infirmities,  the  body  I  had 
tenanted  on  earth  had  returned  to  the  dust, 
there  to  be  dissolved  and  recomponnded  into 
other  forms  and  new  substances.  Yet  the 
seminal  principle  of  that  mortal  frame  had 
adhered  to  me ;  and  at  the  appointed  season 
there  brooded  over  it  from  on  high  a  repro- 
ductive and  plastic  influence.  Pearfully  and 
wonderfully  as  I  had  been  made  when  a  deni- 
zen of  the  world,  the  chemical  affinities,  and 
the  complex  organization  of  my  animal  struc- 
ture, had  borne  the  impress  of  decay,  of  a  tran- 
sitory state,  and  of  powers  restricted  in  their 
free  exercise.  Passing  all  comprehension  as 
had  been  the  wisdom  with  which  it  was  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  my  sublunary  being,  those 
purposes  had  been  ephemeral,  and  circum- 
scribed within  precincts  which  now  seemed  to 
me  scarcely  w^der  than  those  within  which 
the  emmet  pUes  her  daily  task.  In  the  ca- 
reer which  was  now  opening  to  me,  I  re- 
quired a  far  different  instrumentality  to  give 
scope  to  my  new  faculties,  and  to  accomplish 
the  ends  to  which  I  had  learned  to  aspire. 
Emancipated  from  the  petty  cares  and  the 
mean  pursuits  in  which,  during  the  period  of 
my  humanity,  I  had  been  immersed,  I  now  in- 
habited and  informed  a  spiritual  body,  not  dis- 
similar in  outward  semblance  to  that  which  I 
had  bequeathed  to  the  worms,  but  uniform  in 
texture,  homogeneous  in  every  part,  and  drawn 
from  elements  blended  harmoniously  together, 
into  one  simple,  pure,  and  uncompounded 
whole.  Into  such  perfect  unison  had  my  men- 
tal and  my  corporeal  nature  been  drawn,  that 
it  was  not  without  difficulty  I  admitted  the  be- 
lief that  I  was  once  again  clothed  with  a  mate- 
rial integument  Experience  was  soon  to 
convince  me  that  such  an  association  was 
indispensable  to  the  use  and  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  my  intellectoal  and  moral  powers. 

Emerging  from  the  region  of  separate  spirits 
into  my  next  scene  of  activity  and  social  in- 
tercourse, I  found  myself  an  inhabitant  of 
the  great  luminary,  around  which  Mercury 
and  his  more  distant  satellites  eternally  re- 
volve. In  all  their  unmitigated  radiance  were 
floating  around  me,  those  efiulgent  beams  of 
Ught  and  heat  which  so  faintly  visit  the  ob- 
icure  and  distant  planets.  Everlasting  day^ 
the  intense  2i;iories  of  an  endless  summer  noon* 


rested  on  the  numbers  without  number  of  in 
telligent  and  sentient  creatures  who  shared 
with  me  my  new  abode.  Incorruptible,  exempt 
from  lassitude,  and  undesirous  of  repose,  they 
imbibed  energy  from  rays  which  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye  would  have  dissipated  into  thin 
vapour  the  world  and  all  that  it  inherits.  Go 
that  opaque  globe,  the  principles  which  sustain, 
and  those  which  destroy  life  had  been  engaged 
within  me  in  a  constant  but  unequal  conflict. 
The  quickening  spirit  on  earth,  though  conti- 
nually recruited  by  rest  and  sleep,  had  at 
length  yielded  to  the  still-recurring  assaults  of 
her  more  potent  adversaries.  Here  the  vital 
powers  had  no  foes  to  encounter,  and  de- 
manded no  respite  from  their  ceaseless  occu- 
pation. In  the  world  below,  from  man,  the 
universal  sovereign,  to  the  animalcula  who 
people  a  drop  of  turbid  water,  I  had  seen  all 
animated  things  sustaining  themselves  by  the 
mutual  extermination  of  each  other.  In  the 
solar  sphere  I  found  all  pursuing  their  ap- 
pointed course  of  duty  or  enjoyment,  in  im- 
mortal youth  and  undecaying  vigour.  Death 
had  found  nq  entrance,  life  demanded  no  re- 
newal. 

I  anticipated  the  results  of  the  observations 
which  I  gradually  learned  to  make  of  the  dif- 
ference between  solar  and  planetary  existence ; 
for  on  my  entrance  into  this  untried  state  of 
being,  my  thoughts  were  long  riveted  to  the 
change  which  I  had  myself  undergone.  While 
incarcerated  in  my  tenement  of  clay,  I  had 
given  law  to  my  nerves,  muscles,  and  tendons ; 
but  they  had  in  turn  imposed  restraints  on  me 
against  which  it  had  been  vain  to  struggle. 
My  corporeal  mechanism  had  moved  in  prompt 
obedience  to  each  successive  mandate  of  my 
mind;  but  so  fragile  were  the  materials  pf 
which  it  was  wrought,  that,  yielding  to  inexor- 
able necessity,  my  will  had  repressed  in- 
numerable desires  which,  if  matured  into  ab- 
solute volitions,  would  have  rent  asunder  that 
frail  apparatus.  I  had  relaxed  the  grasp,  and 
abandoned  the  chase,  and  thrown  aside  the 
uplifted  weapon,  as  oAen  as  my  overstrained 
limbs  admonished  me  that  their  cords  would 
give  way  beneath  any  increased  impetus.  And 
when  the  living  power  within  me  had  subjected 
my  fibres  to  the  highest  pressure  which  they 
could  safely  endure,  the  arrangement,  and  the 
relative  position  of  my  joints  and  muscles,  had 
impeded  all  my  movements,  except  in  some 
circumscribed  and  unalterable  directions.  But 
my  spiritual  body,  incapable  of  waste  or  of 
fracture,  and  responsive  at  every  point  to  the 
impact  of  the  indwelling  mind,  advanced,  re- 
ceded, rose  or  fell,  in  prompt  obedience  to  each 
new  volition,  with  a  rapidity  unimpeded,  though 
not  unlimited,  by  the  gravitating  influence  of 
the  mighty  orb  over  the  surface  of  which  I 
passed.  At  one  time  I  soared  as  with  the 
wings  of  eagles,  and  at  another  penetrated  the 
abysses  of  the  deep.  The  docile  and  inde- 
structible instrument  of  my  will  could  outstrip 
the  flight  of  the  swiAest  arrow,  or  rend  the 
knotted  oak,  or  shiver  the  primeval  rocks;  and 
then,  contracting  its  efforts,  could  weave  the 
threads  of  the  gossamer  in  looms  too  subtle 
and  evanescent  for  the  touch  of  the  delica 
Ariel* 
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While  on  eaith  I  had,  like  Milton,  bewailed 
that  constiiation  of  my  frame  which  admitting 
to  knowledge  of  visible  objects  only  at  one  en- 
trance, forbade  me  to  converse  with  them  ex- 
cept throngh  the  medium  of  a  single  nerve,  and 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  retina.  Had 
the  poet's  wish  been  granted,  and  if,  departing 
from  her  benignant  parsimony,  natnre  had  ex- 
posed his  sensorium  to  the  fall  inflax  of  the 
excitements  of  which  it  was  inherently  suscep- 
tible, that  insufferable  glare  would  either  have 
annihilated  the  percipient  faculty,  or  would 
have  quickened  it  to  agonies  unimagined  even 
by  his  daring  fancy.  Under  the  shelter  of  that 
material  structure  which  at  once  admitted  and 
mitigated  the  light,  I  had  in  my  mortal  state 
been  accustomed  to  point  my  telescope  to  the 
heavens ;  and,  while  measuring  the  curve  de- 
.icribed  round  their  common  centre  by  stars 
which  to  the  unaided  eye  were  not  even  dis- 
united, I  had  felt  how  infinitely  far  the  latent 
capacities  of  my  soul  for  corresponding  with 
the  aspect  of  the  exterior  world  transcended 
such  powers  as  could  be  developed  within  me, 
while  confined  to  the  inadequate  organs  of 
vision  afforded  me  by  nature  or  by  art.  An 
immortal,  I  quaffed  at  my  pleasure  the  streams 
of  knowledge  and  of  observation  for  which  be- 
fore I  had  thus  panted  in  vain.  I  could  now 
scan  and  explore  at  large  the  whole  physical 
creation.  At  my  will  I  could  call  my  visual 
powers  into  action  to  the  utmost  range  of  their 
susceptibility ;  for  in  my  new  body  I  possessed 
the  properties  of  every  different  lens  in  every 
possible  variety  of  combination— expanding, 
dissecting,  and  refracting  at  any  required  angle 
the  beams  which  radiated  from  the  various 
substances  around  me,  it  brought  me  intelli- 
gence of  the  forms,  the  colours,  and  the  move- 
ments of  them  all.  Assisted  by  this  optical 
incarnation,  I  could  survey  the  luminary  on 
which  I  dwelt,  the  globes  whose  orbits  were 
concentric  there,  and,  though  less  distinctly, 
the  other  solar  spheres  which  glowed  in  the 
firmament  above  me.  Not  more  clearly  had  I 
deciphered  during  my  sojourn  on  earth  the 
shapes  and  hues  of  the  various  beings  by  which 
it  is  replenished,  than  I  now  discerned  the  as- 
pect and  the  movements  of  the  countless  spe- 
cies, animate  and  inanimate,  with  which  the 
prodigal  munificence  of  creative  will  has  peo- 
pled the  various  planetary  regions. 

Nor  was  it  through  the  intervention  of  light 
merely,  that  my  altered  corporeity  brought  me 
into  communication  with  the  works  of  the  Di- 
vine Architect.  It  attracted  and  combined  for 
ray  study  or  my  delight,  all  the  vibratory  move- 
ments, and  all  the  gustatory  and  pungent 
emanations,  by  which  the  sense  is  aroused  and 
gratified.  Celestial  harmony  floated  around 
me,  and  I  breathed  odours  such  as  exhaled 
from  Eden  on  the  fresh  dawn  of  the  world*s 
nativity.  In  that  world,  chained  down  by  the 
:oarse  elements  of  flesh  and  blood,  I  had 
caught  some  transient  glimpses  of  exterior 
things,  through  the  five  portals  which  opened— 
shall  I  say  into  my  fortress  or  my  prison-house  t 
From  the  glorious  mansion  which  my  soul  now 
inhabited,  pervious  to  myself  at  every  point, 
though  impregnable  to  every  hostile  or  unwel- 
«iome  aggression,  I  surveyed  the  things  around 
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me  in  aspects  till  now  unimagined.  I  did  act 
merely  see,  and  hear,  taste,  smeU,  and  feel,  bol 
I  exercised  senses  for  which  the  languages  of 
earth  have  no  names,  and  received  intimadons 
of  properties  and  conditions  of  matter  unutter- 
able in  human  discourse.  Employing  this  in- 
strument of  universal  sensation,  the  inner  forms 
of  nature  presented  themselves  before  me  as 
vividly  as  her  exterior  tjrpes.  Thus  entering 
her  secret  laboratories,  I  was  present  at  the 
composition  and  the  blending  together  of  those 
plastic  energies  of  which  mundane  philosophy 
is  content  to  register  some  few  of  the  superfi- 
cial  results.  Each  new  disclosure  a/K>rded 
me  a  wider  and  still  lengthening  measure  of 
that  unfathomable  wisdom  and  power,  with  the 
more  sublime  emanations  of  which  I  was  thus 
becoming  conversant  Such  was  the  flexibility 
of  my  spiritualized  organs,  that  at  my  biddin 
they  could  absolutely  exclude  every  influence 
from  without,  leaving  me  to  enjoy  the  luxuries 
of  meditation  in  profound  and  unassailable 
solitude. 

While  thus  I  passed  along  the  solar  regions, 
and  made  endless  accessions  of  knowledge,  I 
was  at  first  alarmed  lest  my  mind  should  have 
been  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  her  ovn 
conquests,  and  the  whole  should  be  mer^ged  ia 
one  chaotic  assemblage  of  confused  recollec- 
tions. From  this  danger  I  was  rescued  bj 
another  change  in  my  animal  economy.  Dur- 
ing my  planetary  existence,  the  structure  and 
the  health  of  my  brain  haid  exercised- a  de- 
spotic authority  over  my  intellectual  powers. 
Then  my  mind  laboured  ineffectually  over  her 
most  welcome  tasks,  if  accident  or  indigestioii 
relaxed,  distended,  or  compressed  mj  cerebral 
vessels.  For  the  time,  the  tools  with  which 
she  wrought  were  deprived  of  their  brightness 
and  their  edge.  At  such  seasons,  (and  they 
were  frequent,)  the  records  of  past  sensations, 
and  of  the  thoughts  associated  with  them,  be- 
came illegible  in  my  memory,  or  could  be  read 
there  only  in  disjointed  fragments.  An  acid 
on  his  stomach  would  have  rendered  vain  the 
boast  of  Cassar,  that  he  could  address  each  of 
his  legionaries  by  name.  Even  when  all  my 
pulses  were  beating  with  regularity  and  vigour, 
the  best  I  could  accomplish  was  to  grope  bitk 
ward  through  my  store  of  accumulated  know 
ledge,  holding  by  a  single  thread,  to  which  my 
attention  was  confined,  and  the  loss  of  which 
defeated  all  my  efforts. 

How  different  the  tablets  on  which  my  ob- 
servations of  the  past  were  recorded  in  my 
spiritual  body!  Unconscious  of  fatigue,  in- 
capable of  decay,  and  undisturbed  by  any  of 
those  innumerable  processes  essential  to*  the 
conservation  of  mortal  life,  it  enabled  me  to 
inscribe  in  indelible  lines,  as  on  some  out- 
stretched map,  each  successive  perception,  and 
every  thought  to  which  it  had  given  birth.  At 
my  pleasure,  I  could  unroll  and  contemplate 
the  entire  chart  of  my  past  being.  I  could  rea- 
der myself  as  absolutely  conscious  of  the  for- 
mer, as  of  the  present  operations  of  my  miad, 
and  at  one  retrospective  glance  could  trace 
back  to  their  various  fountains  all  the  tributary 
streams  which  combined  to  swell  the  current 
of  my  immediate  contemplations.  Gliding 
over  the  various  provinces  of  the  solar  worH 
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itna  gathering  in  each  new  treasures  of  infor- 
mation, t  deposited  them  all  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  great  spoiler,  time,  in  this  ample  store- 
house of  a  plenary  memory.  With  the  increase 
of  my  intellectual  hoard,  my  cravings  for  such 
wealth  continually  augmented.  It  was  an 
avarice  which  no  gains  could  satiate,  and  to 
the  indulgence  of  which  imagination  itself 
could  assign  no  limiL 

I  should,  however,  have  become  the  victim 
of  my  own  avidity  for  knowledge,  if  my  ideas 
had  still  obeyed  those  laws  of  association  to 
which,  in  my  telluric  state,  they  had  been  sub- 
ject. Then  it  behooved  my  reason  to  exercise 
a  severe  and  watchful  government  When  her 
control  was  relaxed,  my  thoughts  would  break 
loose  from  all  legitimate  restraint.  They  ar- 
ranged themselves  into  strange  groups  and 
laniastic  combinations,  and  established  with 
each  other  such  alliances  as  whim,  caprice,  or 
accident  suggested.  These,  once  made,  were 
indissoluble.  They  asserted  their  power  but 
loo  often,  in  resistance  to  the  sternest  mandates 
:>f  my  judgment  and  my  will.  But  in  times  of 
lebility,  of  disease,  or  of  sleep,  my  ideas  would 
combine  in  o  heterogeneous  masses,  seething 
md  mingling  together,  like  the  ingredients  of 
some  wilch*s  caldron,  assembled  by  her  in- 
cantations to  work  out  some  still  more  potent 
♦pell.  Over  the  whole  of  this  intoxicating 
confusion  presided  carnality,  in  all  her  uerv- 
>iis,  cerebral,  vascular,  and  other  forms,  and 
xrorking  by  means  of  all  her  digestive,  secre- 
ory,  and  assimilating  processes. 

No  longer  the  inmate  of  a  tremulous  and 
;ordid  tabernacle  of  flesh,  but  inhabiting  a 
;hrine  pure  and  enduring  as  her  own  nature, 
ny  soul  was  now  rescued  from  this  ignoble 
hraldom.  Accident,  appetite,  lassitude,  the 
leat  and  fumes  of  my  animal  laboratory,  had 
ceased  to  disturb  the  supremacy  of  reasotn 
instead  of  congregating  as  an  undisciplined 
lost,  my  ideas,  as  in  some  stately  procession, 
bllowed  each  the  other  in  niieet  order  and 
>redetermined  sequence — ^their  march  unob- 
itructed  by  any  suggestions  or  desires  origi- 
lating  in  my  sensuoas  frame.  I  had  become, 
lot  the  passive  recipient  of  thought,  but  the 
mquestioned  sovereign  of  my  own  mental 
>perations.  The  material  organs,  by  the  aid 
>f  which  I  now  wrought  them  out,  obeyed  a 
aw  like  that  on  which  depends  the  involun- 
ary  movements  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  unat- 
ended  by  any  conscious  effort,  and  productive 
)f  no  fatigue.  Every  increment  of  knowledge 
spontaneously  assumed  in  my  memory  its 
proper  place  and  relative  position;  and  the 
thole  of  my  intellectual  resources  fell  into 
connected  chains  of  argument  or  illustration, 
vhich  I  could  traverse  at  pleasure  from  end  to 
!nd,  still  finding  the  mutual  dependence  and 
idhesion  of  each  successive  link  unbroken. 

To  contemplate  any  truth  in  all  the  relations  in 
vhich  it  stands  to  every  other  truth,  is  to  possess 
he  attribute  of  omniscience ;  but,  in  proportion 
IS  any  created  intelligence  can  combine  toge- 
her  her  ideas  in  their  various  species,  genera, 
'.lasses,  and  orders,  in  the  same  degree  is  dimi- 
lished  the  distance  from  the  Supreme  Mind, 
mmeasurablc  and  infinite  as  the  intervening 
•  ulf  must  ever  remain.    On  earth  I  had  been 


compelled,  by  the  feebleness  of  my  cerebri!* 
and  nervous  economy,  to  render  my  studies 
almost  exclusively  analytical.  There,  I  had 
toiled  to  disencumber  every  question  of  ^at- 
ever  might  obscure  the  view  of  the  isolated 
point  proposed  as  the  end  of  my  inquiries. 
Morals  apart  from  physics,  art  disunited  from 
logic,  the  science  of  numbei*s  and  of  space 
detached  from  the  exercise  of  the  imaginative 
power,  even  theology  itself  divorced  from  the 
devout  aspirations  to  which  she  tends,  had 
each  in  turn  engaged  my  earnest  pursuit.  But 
to  ascend  those  heights  from  which  they  could 
be  contemplated  as  parts  of  one  harmonious 
whole — to  seize  and  to  blend  together  the  ana- , 
logies  pervading  the  works  of  poets  and  mathe- 
maticians, of  naturalists  and  divines — this  was 
an  attempt  which  convinced  me  how  indisso* 
luble  were  the  fetters  which  riveted  my  soul 
to  her  sluggish  associate.  Set  free  from  this 
bondage,  and  supplied  with  an  instrument  of 
sensation  which  kept  pace  with  her  own  inhe- 
rent activity,  she  found  and  desired  no  repose. 
Solar  time  is  measured  by  the  revolutions  of 
the  planetary  orbs,  and  from  the  commence- 
ment to  the  completion  of  his  career  through 
the  firmament.  Uranus  still  found  me  engaged 
in  some  unbroken  contemplation.  During  that 
interval  I  had  completed  some  vast  synthesis, 
in  which  were  at  once  combined  and  distin- 
guished all  the  various  aspects  under  which 
some  province  of  knowledge  had  disclosed 
itself  to  my  view.  In  the  nether  world,  high 
discourse  had  been  held  on  the  connexion  of 
the  sciences ;  but  now  I  discovered  the  mutual 
influence,  the  interaction,  and  the  simultaneous 
workings  of  their  different  laws.  I  no  longer 
cultivated  the  exact  sciences  as  a  separate  do- 
main, but  the  most  severe  physical  truth  was 
revealed  to  me  in  union  with  the  richest  hues 
of  ideal  beauty,  with  the  perfection  of  the  imi« 
tative  arts,  with  the  pure  abstractions  of  meta- 
physical thought,  with  narratives  both  historical 
and  romantic,  with  the  precepts  of  universal 
morals,  and  the  mysteries  of  the  Divine  govern- 
ment Ontology — ^vain-glorious  word  as  used 
among  men — the  knowledge  of  universal  being 
as  distinct  from  species,  and  of  species  as  har- 
monized in  universal  being,  was  the  study 
which  engaged  the  time  and  rewarded  the  la- 
bours of  immortal  minds  animating  spiritual 
bodies. 

Let  not  those  who  boast  themselves  in  logic, 
Aristotelian  or  Baconian,  assume  that  their 
puny  architecture  of  syllogistic  or  inductive 
reasoning  affords  the  rules  by  which  the  soul, 
rescued  fh>m  the  hindrances  of  a  carnal  cor- 
poreity, erects  for  herself  edifices  of  know- 
ledge, immovable  in  their  base,  beautiful  in 
their  proportions,  and  towering  in  splendid 
domes  and  pinnacles  to  the  skies. 

To  Newton  and  to  Pascal  the  theories  of  the 
vulgar  geometry  were  as  instinctly  obvious  as 
the  preliminary  axioms  on  which  they  rest. 
While  yet  an  infant,  Mozart  was  possessed  of 
all  those  complex  harmonies  which  a  life  of 
patient  study  scarcely  reveals  to  inferior  mas- 
ters of  his  art  In  my  planetary  existence,  I 
had  rejoiced  in  my  habitual  aptitude  for  phy. 
siology  and  historical  researches,  nor  had  i 
regretted  the  vears  of  ceaseless  toil  devoted  tu 
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them.  Now,  I  discovered  that  in  myself,  as  in 
the  great  men  I  have  mentioned,  the  apprehen- 
siveness  of  troth  depended  far  more  on  the 
animal  than  the  mental  framework.  Quick 
and  vigorous  in  high  bodily  health,  and  slug- 
gish and  inert  under  the  pressure  of  corporeal 
debility,  I  learned  that  logic,  experiment,  and 
calculation,  had  been  but  so  many  crotches  to 
assist  the  movements  of  the  halt  and  feeble ; 
and  that,  with  a  physical  instrumentality  which 
study  could  not  exhaust  nor  disease  assail,  in- 
tuition took  the  place  of  reasoning.  I  became 
rather  the  conscious  witness  than  the  agent 
of  the  process  by  which  consequences  were 
evolved  from  the  premises  brought  under  my 
notice. 

In  the  society  of  which  I  had  become  a 
member,  as  in  mundane  communities,  dis- 
course was  amongst  the  chief  springs  both  of 
improvement  and  delight  So  curiously  fash- 
ioned was  the  integument  within  which  my 
mind  was  enveloped,  that,  after  the  manner  of 
an  eyelid,  it  could  either  exclude  the  access  of 
any  external  excitement,  creating  within  me 
an  absolute  and  impregnable  soUtude,  or  lay 
open  to  the  immediate  survey  of  an  associate 
any  thought  or  combination  of  thoughts  which 
I  desired  to  impart  to  him.  I  had  acquired 
two  distinct  languages,  one  of  visible  signs, 
the  other  of  audible  symbols.  The  first  was 
analogous  to  the  mute  dialogue  which  is  car- 
ried on  in  pantomime,  by  gesture  and  the  vary- 
ing expressions  of  the  countenance;  though, 
unlike  such  discourse,  it  was  exempt  from  all 
conjectural  and  ambiguous  meanings.  As  in 
a  camera  obscura,  my  corporeal  organs  re- 
flected the  workings  of  the  informing  spirit;  so 
that,  like  the  ancient  Peruvians,  I  could  con- 
verse as  by  a  series  of  pictures,  produced  and 
shifted  with  instantaneous  rapidity.  This  mode 
of  communication  served  my  turn  when  I  had 
any  occurrences  to  relate,  or  any  question  to 
discuss,  of  which  sensuous  objects  formed  the 
basis.  But  when  phenomena  purely  psycho- 
logical, destitute  of  all  types  in  the  material 
creation,  were  to  be  conveyed  to  a  companion, 
I  had  audible  symbols,  by  which  every  intel- 
lectual conception,  and  each  fluctuating  state 
of  moral  sentiment  might  be  expressed  as  dis- 
tinctly as  geometrical  diagrams  express  the 
corresponding  ideas  to  which  they  are  allied. 
By  the  intermixture  of  pictorial  and  sjrmboli- 
cal  speech,  I  could  thus  render  myself  intelli- 
gible throughout  the  whole  range  and  compass 
of  my  menial  operations,  and  could  give  utter- 
ance to  all  those  subtle  refinements  of  thought 
or  of  sensation,  which,  even  amongst  those 
who  spoke  the  vernacular  tongue  of  Plato, 
must,  from  the  want  of  fit  and  determinate 
indications  have  either  died  away  in  silence, 
or  have  been  exhaled  in  some  mystic  and  un- 
intelligible jargon.  Whatever  distinctness  of 
expression  the  pencil  or  vibratory  chords  ena- 
bled Raphael  or  Handel  to  give  to  their  sub- 
lime but  otherwise  ineffectual  conceptions,  I 
had  thus  the  power  to  impart  to  each  modifi- 
'*ation  of  thought,  and  to  every  shade  of  feel- 
ing. Verbal  controversies,  sophistry,  and  all 
the  other  '^idoh  of  the  cavern,"  had  disap- 
peared. Philosophy  and  her  legitimate  issue, 
wisdom,  piety,  and  love,  were  cultivated  and 


treasured  up  by  each  member  of  the  gieal 
solar  family,  not  as  a  private  hoard,  to  minjsier 
only  to  his  own  uses,  but  as  a  fond  aniversaily 
communicable,  and  still  angmentiiig  by  con- 
stant interchange. 

It  is  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  speak  intelli- 
gibly, in  the  language  of  men»  of  the  delights 
or  of  the  duties  of  the  state  of  being  into  which 
I  had  thus  entered.  Borne  along  in  theTchicie 
of  my  spiritual  body,  I  dreaded  no  fatigue,  &Dd 
was  deterred  by  no  danger  in  the  discharge  of 
the  most  arduous  enterprises.  Aspects  of  ike 
creation,  hidden  from  me  while  garmented  ia 
the  gross  elements  of  flesh  and  blood,  bow 
burst  on  my  perception  as  light  visits  hia 
who,  in  mature  life,  for  the  first  time  acqnires 
the  visual  faculty.  Through  each  new  areaoe 
of  sense  thus  successively  opened  to  me,  my 
soul,  with  raptures  such  as  seraphs  ieel,  drev 
in  from  the  still-expanding  circomference  wil- 
der and  delight,  and  an  ever-increasing  con- 
sciousness of  the  depths  of  her  own  being  and 
resources.  Contemplating  the  hidden  forms 
and  the  occult  mechanism  of  the  material  uni- 
verse, I  left  behind  me  the  problems  with  which 
physical  science  is  conversant,  and  advanced 
to  that  higher  philosophy  which  investigates 
the  properties  of  spiritual  agents;  and  lo  a 
theology,  compared  with  which  that  which  I 
had  hitherto  acquired  was  as  insignificant  as 
the  inarticulate  babblings  of  the  cradle.  Mr 
retrospective  consciousness— for  memory  it 
can  scarcely  be  called — spread  out  before  mt 
scenes,  the  bright,  harmonions,  and  pbcid 
lights  of  which  were  mellowed  though  unob- 
scured  by  distance.  Misgivings  as  to  the  sta- 
bility of  my  own  opinions  had  fled  away,  as 
the  truths  with  which  I  was  engaged  presented 
themselves  to  me  simultaneously  in  their  rela- 
tive bearings  and  mutual  dependence.  Lore, 
4>ure  and  catholic,  warmed  and  expanded  ay 
heart,  as  thoughts  wise,  equitable,  and  benigiw 
flowed  from  other  minds  into  my  own  in  a 
continuous  stream;  the  pellucid  waters  oi 
which,  in  the  inherent  traqsparency  of  oar  re- 
generate nature,  no  deceit  could  darken  and 
no  guile  pollute.  My  corporeal  fabric,  now 
become  the  passive  instrument  of  my  will,  im- 
portuned me  with  no  unwelcome  introsions; 
but  buoyant,  flexible,  and  instinct  with  life  and 
vigour,  obeyed  every  volition,  and  obsCracted 
the  accomplishment  of  none. 

Yet  had  I  not  passed  into  that  torpid  Elysinm 
of  which  some  have  dreamed,  and  over  the 
descriptions  of  which  many  more  have  slnm- 
bered.  Virtue,  and  her  stem  associate,  Sel^ 
control,  exact  obedience  not  from  the  denizens 
of  earth  alone,  but  from  the  rational  iohabitaais 
of  every  province  of  the  universal  empire. 
With  each  accession  of  knowledge  and  of 
mental  power,  my  view  became  continnallT 
wider  and  more  extended  of  that  guU^  whkk 
stretching  out  in  measureless  infinitude,  sepa- 
rates the  Source  of  Being  from  the  most  ex- 
alted of  his  intelligent  offspring.  My  afllance 
in  the  Divine  wisdom  and  rectitude,  rept^ing 
on  foundations  deep  and  firm  in  proponioa  t* 
my  larger  acquaintance  with  the  ways  of  Pn> 
vidence,  was  still  necessary  to  sustain  my 
trembling  spirit  as  I  meditated  on  the  myste- 
Ties  of  the  Divine  government.    Fur,  wiihia 
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he  reach  of  my  observation,  were  discernible 
igonizing  intensities  of  suffering,  abysses  of 
)ollution  and  of  guilt,  attesting  the  awful 
)owers  both  of  endurance  and  of  activity  of 
ninds  ejected  from  the  defences,  and  despoiled 
if  the  narcotics,  once  afforded  them  by  their 
inimal  structure.  Awakened  to  a  sense  of 
heir  inherent  though  long-slumbering  ener- 
gies, they  were  captives.  Exposed  to  every 
)ainfu.  excitement  by  which  the  sentient  fa- 
tuity can  be  stimulated,  they  were  naked, 
leading  on  the  face  of  nature  inscriptions  till 
low  illegible,  they  saw  in  them  their  own  con- 
lemuation.  Remembering  each  incident  of 
heir  former  existence,  they  found  in  each 
resh  aliment  for  despair.  Disabused  of  the 
llusions  of  sophistry  and  self-love,  truth  shed 
>n  them  the  appalling  glare  of  inevitable  light 
nterchanging  thoughts  without  the  possibility 
>f  disguise,  every  foul  and  malignant  desire 
iiffased  among  them  a  deadly  contagion.  Des- 
itnte  of  any  separate  wants  or  interests,  their 
K)dies  could  no  longer  minister  to  them  the 
)oor  relief  of  an  alternation  of  distress.  The 
elaetant  and  occasional  spectator  of  such 
iroes,  I  found  in  faith,  and  hope,  and  meek 
idoration,  the  solace  which  my  labouring  spl- 
it required—a  task  commensurate  with  my 
low  elevated  powers,  though  the  firmest  and 
be  holiest  of  mortals,  while  yet  detained  in  his 
enement  of  flesh,  would  have  been  crushed 
ind  maddened  beneath  the  burden.of  that  fear- 
ul  sight 

In  the  schools  of  the  world,  I  had  wandered 
n  the  endless  mazes  of  fate  and  free-will,  and 
he  origin  of  evil.  An  inhabitant  of  the  great 
lelestial  luminary,  I  became  aware  of  relations 
ill  then  unheard  of  and  inconceivable;  be- 
ween  the  Emanative  Essence  and  the  hosts 
>f  subordinate  spirits,  and  of  questions  thence 
esulting,  of  such  strange  and  mighty  import, 
hat,  prostrating  myself  before  the  wisdom  and 
»enevolence  of  the  Most  High,  I  was  still  com- 
pelled, in  reverential  awe,  to  acknowledge  how 
nscrutable  even  to  my  expanded  capacity 
ras  the  thick  darkness  which  shrouds  his 
«cret  pavilion. 

Nor  were  there  wanting  tasks,  which  sum- 
noned  to  the  utmost  height  of  daring  the  most 
tourageous  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sphere  to 
rhich  I  had  been  translated.  Glorious  recom- 
>ense  was  to  be  won  by  deeds  such  as  immor- 
al beings  only  could  undertake  or  meditate. 
Ministers  of  the  Supreme,  we  braved  at  his 
ndding  the  privation  of  all  other  joys  in  the 
lelight  of  prompt  obedience  to  his  will.  We 
?aged  with  hia  enemies  fierce  conflicts,  and 
exposed  ourselves  to  ills,  intense  during  their 
continuance,  in  proportion  to  the  exquisite  sen- 
iibilities  of  our  purified  corporeity.  Impelled 
)y  irresistible  compassion,  by  the  cravings  of 
Qsatiable  benevolence,  or  by  the  vehement 
lesire  to  obtain  or  to  impart  tidings  affecting 
he  happiness  of  our  own  or  of  other  orders 
)r  thinking  beings,  our  active  powers,  with  all 
)ur  resources  of  constancy,  magnanimity,  aitt 
prudence,  were  called  into  habitual  exercise ; 
lor  were  there  wanting  dignities  to  be  attained, 
}r  ^frptres  to  be  won,  as  the  meet  reward  of 
^lustnous  achievements. 

When  Astolpho  descended  on  the  hippogriff 


from  his  lunar  voyage,  his  first  employment 
was  to  disenchant  the  infuriate  knight,  on 
whose  deliverance  he  had  been  bent  when  an 
ill-timed  curiosity  led  him  so  far  a-field.  Even 
so,  returning  from  the  solar  sphere  to  which 
the  theory  of  a  future  life  has  unexpectedly 
conducted  us,  we  must  dissolve  the  fiction  un- 
der which  we  have  thus  far  proceeded,  and  re- 
store the  theorist  himself  to  nis  sublunary  life, 
which  he  is  so  well  able  to  enjoy  and  to  im- 
prove. No  longer  the  imaginary  biographers 
either  of  his  terrestrial  or  his  celestisd  career, 
but  mere  contemporary  critics,  we  must  ex- 
empt him  from  all  responsibility  for  so  much 
as  a  single  word  of  this  narrative  of  his  immor- 
tal existence.  It  exhibits,  with  at  least  no  in- 
tentional inaccuracy,  the  substance  of  antici* 
pations,  which,  if  regarded  but  as  a  chapter 
m  some  new  Atlantus,  might  be  borne  with 
as  indulgently  as  other  Utopian  discoveries, 
which  the  world  has  been  none  the  worse  for 
contrasting  with  the  genuine  but  vapid  plea- 
sures of  this  transitory  state.  That  a  veil  ab- 
solutely impenetrable  conceals  from  us  the 
realities  of  that  condition  Into  which  all  th« 
successive  generations  of  men  have  passed, 
and  into  which  we  are  following  them,  no  one 
will  seriously  dispute.  But  neither  can  it  be 
denied  that  to  penetrate  that  dark  abyss  is  at 
once  a  desire  which  has  been  felt,  and  an 
attempt  which  has  been  made  by  every  race, 
nay  almost  by  every  individual  of  our  species. 
If  Scipio  had  his  dream  of  colloquies  after 
death  with  the  wise  and  good  of  all  ages,  the 
Esquimaux  has  his  heaven  where  seal-skins 
may  be  procured  in  placid  seas,  and  undying 
lamps  are  fed  with  inexhaustible  supplies  of 
the  odorous  grease  of  bears.  Mahomet  pro- 
mised his  Arabian  converts  **  rivers  of  incor- 
ruptible water  and  rivers  of  milk,  the  taste 
whereof  changeth  not;  gardens  planted  with 
shady  trees,  in  each  of  which  shall  be  two 
fiowing  fountains ;  couches,  the  linings  where- 
of shall  be  of  thick  silk  interwoven  with  gold, 
and  beauteous  damsels,  refraining  their  eyes 
from  beholding  any  but  their  spouses,  having 
complexions  like  rubies  and  pearls,  and  fine 
black  eyes."  The  stream  can  rise  no  higher 
than  the  fountain.  Our  ideas  of  immortal  good 
are  but  amplifications  of  our  mortal  enjoy- 
ments. To  sublimate  our  conceptions  of  feli- 
city, by  associating  together  all  innocent  and 
not  incompatible  delights,  and  by  subtracting 
from  them  every  alloy  of  pain,  satiety,  and 
languor,  is  to  create  for  ourselves  the  only 
heaven  with  the  contemplation  of  which  hope 
can  be  sustained  and  activity  invigorated.  He 
who  carefully  surveys  the  Elysium  which  rea- 
son or  imagination  has  laid  out  and  planted 
for  him  in  the  next  world,  will  acquire  far 
better  acquaintance  with  the  *^  happy  gardens" 
to  which  choice  or  fortune  has  directed  him  in 
this.  Judged  by  this  standard,  and  giving  him 
credit  for  having  made  his  public  confessions 
with  entire  candour,  the  author  of  the  "Theory 
cf  a  Future  Life"  may  be  esteemed  a  wise  and 
happy  man— -wise,  because  he  has  no  fear  of 
acknowledging  ,'to  himself  or  to  others  the  de- 
pendence of  his  spiritual  on  his  animal  econ- 
omy, and  affects  no  superhuman  disdain  of 
mere  bodily  gratifications ;  and  happy,  because 
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his  felicity  consists  in  bringing  the  bodj  into 
that  unresisting  servitude  to  the  mind,  without 
which  freedom  and  serenity  are  but  empty 
words.  Such  as  is  his  paradise  in  the  highest 
conceivable  degree,  such  in  the  highest  attain- 
able degree  must  be  his  earthly  Eden.  Dis- 
miss it  if  you  will  as  a  midsummer  night's 
dream ;  yet  must  it  be  confessed  that  it  is  such 
a  dream  as  could  visit  no  slumbers  but  those 
of  one  whose  fancy  was  pure  from  sensual  de- 
filement, and  whose  intellect  had  been  trained 
to  active  exercise  and  to  close  self-observation. 
Or,  give  the  theorist  credit  for  nothing  more 
than  having  skilfully  selected  the  most  allur- 
ing possibilities  of  future  good  from  the  many 
celestial  schemes  with  which  the  poetry  and 
the  poetical  prose  of  all  ages  abounds,  and  still 
it  will  be  true  that  the  choice  has  been  guided 
by  opinions  such  as  every  one  would  wish  to 
adopt,  and  by  tastes  which  in  our  better  mo- 
ments-we  should  all  desire  to  gratify.  The 
time  subtracted,  for  such  visions,  from  the 
scarcely  more  substantial  delights  among  which 
we  are  living,  will  send  us  back  to  the  cares 
of  life,  not  less  fitted  resolutely  to  endure  them, 
and  to  the  pleasures  of  life,  not  less  prepared 
wisely  to  enjoy  them. 

Style  in  literature  is  like  manner  in  society 
—the  superficial  index,  which  all  can  read,  of 
internal  qualities  which  few  can  decipher.  If 
the  author  of  these  books  had  cared,  or  had 
been  able,  to  write  with  ease  and  simplicity,  or 
had  he  disguised  his  meaning  under  spasmodic 
contortions,  or  had  he  talked  over  these  grave 
matters  in  the  tone  of  a  blunt  and  sagacious 
humourist,  or  had  he  dissolved  them  in  religious 
sentiment,  or  flattened  them  down  to  the  level 
of  a  monotonous  orthodoxy ;  in  short,  had  he 
either  risen  to  the  graces  of  nature,  or  conde- 
scended to  those  of  afiectation,  he  would  have 
had  more  numerous  and  enthusiastic  admirers. 
Language  in  his  hands  is  an  instrument  of 
wonderful  volume,  flexibility,  and  compass; 
but  produces  harmonies  of  such  recondite 
elaboration,  that  the  sense  aches  for  the  even 
flow  of  a  few  plain  words  quietly  taking  their 
proper  places.  Felicitious  expression  is  an 
excellent  thing  in  its  season;  but  serve  up  a 
whole  octavo  full  of  exquisite  sentences,  and 
neither  the  guest  nor  the  cook  himself  can 
clearly  tell  what  the  repast  is  made  of.  In  the 
works  of  the  historian  of  Enthusiasm,  as  in 
those  of  Dr.  Channing,  penury  and  affluence 
of  thought  are  made  to  look  so  like  each  other, 
that  they  must  be  undressed  in  order  to  be  dis- 
tinguished; and  while  he  is  making  out  which 
is  which,  the  courteous  reader  is  apt  to  lose  his 
courtesy.  In  proportion  as  he  is  the  more  pro- 
found thinker  of  the  two,  the  Englishman  is 
the  more  to  be  upbraided  for  the  perverse 
ingenuity  which  thus  mars  his  own  success. 
Objects  so  elevated  as  his,  should  not  have 
been  exposed  to  such  hazard.  What  those  olv 
jects  are  has  already  been  partly  explained, 
but  they  demand  additional  illustration. 

Secluded  from  the  worlds  of  business  and 
of  literature,  but  a  keen  observer  of  both,  and 
viewing  all  sublunary  things  in  their  bearing 
on  the  eternal  welfare  of  mankind,  our  author 
mourned  over  the  low  estate  of  theology 
amongst  us,  and  cf  those  higher  intellectual 


pursuits  with  which  theoli^jr  maintains  an  ia 
dissoluble  connexion.  We  are  constrained  to 
doubt  whether  his  regrets  are  as  wisely  indulged 
as  they  are  eloqaenUy  expressed. 

Christianity  is  for  the  daily  use  of  homelj 
people.  Precepts  afiecting  all  the  happiness 
of  this  life,  and  doctrines  iarolving  all  the  in- 
terests of  the  next,  are  not  to'  be  (felivcred  in 
that  honeyed  discourse  which  steeps  the  sool 
in  self-oblivion.  When  truth  appears  amongsi 
mankind  in  her  severe  and  native  majestjr,sbe 
rejects  the  services  of  her  accustomed  hasd- 
maids,  erudition,  poetry,  rhetoric,  philosophy 
and  criticism.  Eloquence  alooe  attends  her, 
but  it  is  an  eloquence  of  which  the  mere  words 
are  unheeded---a  weapon  of  such  edge  and 
temper  as  to  be  irresistible  in  the  grasp  of  the 
feeblest  hand. 

And  feeble  indeed  are  man  j  of  those  which 
attempt  to  draw  this  durindana  from  the  scab* 
bard.  Malignity  itself  cannot  accuse  onr  pul- 
pits and  theological  presses  of  beguiling  as  by 
the  witchcraft  of  genius.  They  stand  dear  of 
the  guilt  of  ministering  to  the  disordered  betrt 
the  anodynes  of  wit  or  fancy.  Abstruse  and 
profound  sophistries  are  not  in  the  numba  of 
their  offences.  It  is  a  mere  calamay,to  aecase 
them  of  lulling  the  conscience  to  repose  byaor 
Syren  songs  of  imagination.  If  the  bolts  of  in^ 
spired  truth  are  diverted  from  their  axB,  it  ii 
no  longer  by  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom 
Divinity  fills  up  her  weekly  hoar  l^  the  gtive 
and  gentle  excitement  of  an  orthodox  diseoone, 
or  by  toiling  through  her  narrow  roond  of  srs* 
tematic  dogmas,  or  by  creeping  along  sone 
low  level  of  schoolboy  morality,  or  by  addres- 
ing  the  initiated  in  mythic  phraseology;  hot 
she  has  ceased  to  employ  lips  sach  as  those 
of  Chrysostom  or  Bourdalone.  The  sancutf 
of  sacred  things  is  lost  in  the  familiar  loaaat 
of  sacred  words.  Religion  has  acqnixed  a 
technology,  and  a  set  of  conventional  fonnoiss, 
torpifying  those  who  use  and  those  who  heti 
them.  Her  literature  also  bears  the  impress 
of  an  age  in  which  the  art  of  writing  has  vel^ 
nigh  proved  fatal  to  the  power  of  thiakiBs; 
when  the  desire  to  appropriate  gracclnlly  has 
superseded  the  ambition  to  originate  pro- 
foundly; when  thecommereial  spifiteavek^NS 
and  -strangles  genius  in  its  folds  ;  wfacs  doai- 
gods  and  heroes  have  abandoned  the  field;  and 
the  holiest  affections  of  the  heart  die  away  in 
silence ;  and  the  ripest  fruits  of  the  teemia; 
mind  drop  ungathered  into  the  reaper's  bosom; 
—an  age  of  literary  democracy  and  iniellectaal 
socialism,  in  which  no  bequests  are  made  to 
remote  posterities,  and  no  structures  are  ns- 
iug  to  command  and  break  the  nnivetssl 
mediocrity. 

From  the  retirement  which  he  knows  sowli 
how  to  describe  and  to  enjoy,  onr  author  cases 
a  mournful  gaze  round  this  dreary  honaoa. 
Acquainted,  perhaps,  but  too  distinctly  witk 
the  religious  parties  of  his  native  land— tkeir 
infirmities  and  their  faults,  he  longed  for  the 
advent  of  a  more  catholic  spirit,  of  a  more  js* 
tease  and  unostentatious  piety,  and  of  theokich 
cal  studies  animated  by  some  nobler  impulse 
than  the  hire  of  booksellers  or  the  praise  of 
ephemeral  critics.  By  expostniatian  and  br 
example  he  has  endeavoured  thus  to  regencnN 
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ne  national  character.  Nor  are  the  qualifica- 
ions  which  he  has  devoted  to  this  enterprise 
>f  an  ordinary  kind.  Measured  by  Etonian 
ind  Christchnrch  standards,  he  may  not  be  en- 
itled  to  a  place  amongst  accomplished  scholars ; 
>at  he  possesses  stores  of  knowledge  which 
night  atone,  coald  such  gailt  admit  of  ezpia^ 
ion,  even  for  the  crime  of  a  false  quantity. 
Tamiliar  with  the  elements,  at  least,  of  all 
)hysical  science,  and  intimately  conversant 
vith  ecclesiastical  history,  he  has  explored  the 
tnigmas  of  the  human  heart,  even  too  deeply 
or  bis  own  repose.  His  bosom  yearned,  and 
lis  mind  toiled  for  the  happiness  of  mankind ; 
)ut  his  labours  would  seem  not  to  be  well  sus- 
ained  by  the  cheering  influence  of  hope.  He 
oves  children,  for  they  are  as  yet  exempt  from 
he  prevailing  degeneracy;  and  the  face  of  na- 
u re,  for  it  reflects  the  creative  intelligence; 
md  books,  for  they  are  the  depositories  of 
luman  wisdom ;  and  the  universal  church,  for 
t  is  the  ark  freighted  with  the  best  treasures, 
ind  charged  with  the  destinies  of  our  race, 
^an  also  he  loves,  but  with  feelings  pensive  if 
lot  melancholy,  and  fastidious  even  when 
nost  benignant.  In  his  many  books,  there  is 
lot  a  tinge  of  spleen ;  but  they  exhibit  that  dis- 
;ast  for  the  follies  and  the  vices  of  the  world, 
vhich  with  some  is  the  aliment  of  satire,  with 
>thers  »  fascination  alluring  them  to  the  very 
!vils  they  despise,  with  a  few,  amongst  whom 
)ur  author  must  take  his  place,  at  once  a  sum- 
nons  to  exertion  and  a  motive  to  sadness. 

Casting  off  these  depressing  influences,  he 
las  devoted  all  the  resources  of  a  comprehen- 
:ive  understanding,  and  all  the  aflTections  of  a 
>enevolent  heart,  to  correct  the  general  debase- 
nent,  and  to  exhibit  a  model  of  those  higher 
>ursuits  to  which  he  would  reclaim  his  gene- 
*ation.  Enthusiasts,  fanatics,  spiritual  despots, 
sciolists  in  education — ^pastors  who  slumber 
.vithin  the  fold,  and  the  robbers  who  spoil  it, 
brm  a  confederacy,  the  assailant  of  which 
>hould  be  encouraged  by  the  gratitude  of  all 
TQod  men.  If  the  sopl  of  William  Cowper  has 
.ransmigrated  into  any  human  frame,  it  is  that 
^f  the  historian  of  Enthusiasm.  Not,  indeed, 
Lhat  the  poet  has  found  a  successor  in  the 
magic  art  of  establishing  a  personal  and  aflec- 
lionate  intimacy  between  himself  and  his  read- 
ers. There  is  no  new  fireside  like  that  of 
Olne.y  round  which  we  can  gather ;  nor  any 
walks  like  those  of  Western  Underwood,  of 
which  we  are  the  companions ;  nor  a  heart  at 
once  broken  and  playful,  whose  sorrows  and 
amusements  are  our  own;  nor  are  we  sur- 
rounded by  a  family  group,  with  tame  hareS; 
Rpaniels,  bird-cages,  and  knitting-needles',  a? 
familiar  to  us  as  those  of  our  own  boyhood, 
and  almost  as  dearr— each  in  turn  reflecting 
the  gentle,  thoughtful,  elevated  mind  of  him  to 
whom  they  belonged,  in  all  its  >Icissitudes  of 
despondency  and  hope,  of  gravv  wisdom,  and 
->f  mirth  as  light  and  pure  as  that  of  infancy. 
This  is  the  high  prerogative  of  genius,  address- 
ing mankind  at  large  thrcugh  the  vernacular 
idiom  of  one  land  in  the  universal  language 
ofaU. 

But  Stamford  Rivers,  the  dwelling-place  of 
me  anonymous  writer  of  these  volumes,  has 
given  birth  to  a  succession  of  eflTorts  to  exalt 


the  national  character,  which  might  vie  with 
those  of  OIney  and  of  Weston  in  piety  and  ear- 
nestness, in  genuine  freedom  of  thought,  in 
the  relish  for  domestic  pleasures,  and  for  all 
the  innocent  delights,  of  life,  in  the  filial  love 
of  God,  and  the  brotherly  love  of  man.  Leam^ 
ing  and  logical  acumen,  and  a  certain  catholi- 
city of  mind,  which  the  poet  neither  possessed 
nor  seeded,  impart  to  the  works  of  the  essayist 
a  charm,  without  which  it  is  vain,  in  these 
days,  to  interfere  in  the  debates  which  agitate 
society.  There  is  a  charm,  too,  even  in  his  dis- 
taste for  the  pursuits  most  in  request  amongst 
us;  for  it  springs  from  the  grandeur  of  Sie 
ideal  excellence  by  which  his  imagination  is 
possessed.  Omniscience,  though  veiling  its 
intimations  in  the  coarse  mantle  of  human 
language,  will  still  emit  some 'gleams  of  that 
radiance  which  illumines  the  regions  of  the 
blessed ;  and  these  he  would  reverently  gather 
and  concentrate.  There  is  in  Christianity  an 
expansive  power,  sometimes  repressed  but 
never  destroyed;  and  that  latent  energy  he 
strives  to  draw  forth  into  life  and  action. 
Those  mysteries  which  shruud  the  condition 
and  the  prospects  of  our  race,  however  inscru- 
table to  the  slaves  of  appetite,  are  not  abso« 
lutely  impervious  to  a  soul  pu rifled l)y  devout 
contemplation ;  and  to  these  empyreal  heights 
he  aspires  at  once  to  point  and  to  lead  the 
way.  To  him  whose  foot  is  firmly  planted  on 
the  eternal  verities  of  heaven,  there  belong 
motives  of  such  force,  and  a  courage,  so  un« 
daunted,  as  should  burst  through  all  resistance ; 
and  he  calls  on  those  who  enjoy  this  high  pri« 
vilege  to  assert  their  native  supremacy  above 
the  sordid  ambition,  the  frivolities,  and  the 
virulence  of  the  lower  world.  The  voice  thus 
raised  in  expostulation  will  die  away,  not  un- 
heeded by  the  interior  circle  he  addresses,  nor 
unblessed  by  a  meet  recompense;  but  unre- 
warded, we  fear,  by  the  accomplishment  of 
these  exalted  purposes.  Eloquent  as  is  the 
indignation  with  which  our  anon3rmous  moni- 
tor regards  the  low  level  to  which  divine  and 
human  literatnte  has  fallen  amongst  us,  and 
mean  as  is  his  estimate  of  the  pursuits  with 
which  the  men  of  his  own  days  are  engaged,  a 
hope  may  perhaps,  without  presumption,  be 
indulged,  that  less  fastidious  and  not  less  capa- 
ble judges  will  pronounce  a  more  len'ent  sen- 
tence on  us  and  on  our  doings. 

In  the  great  cycle  of  human  aflTairs  there  are 
many  stages,  each  essential  to  tlie  consumma- 
tion of  the  designs  of  Providence,  and  each 
separated  by  broad  distinrtions  from  the  rest. 
Vhey  whose  province  it  u  to  censure,  and  they 
vphose  desire  it  is  to  improve  their  age,  will 
never  find  their  sacred  fires  extinct  from  the 
mere  want  of  fuel.  History  and  theory  are 
always  at  hand  with  humiliating  contrasts  to 
the  times  we  live  in.  That  men  have  been 
better  or  might  be  better  than  they  are,  has 
been  true  since  the  first  fathers  of  our  race 
returned  to  their  native  dust,  and  will  still  be 
true  as  long  as  our  planet  shall  be  inhabited 
by  their  descendants.  But  below  the  agitated 
surface  of  the  ocean,  under-currents  are  si- 
lently uiiging  forward,  on  their  destined  path, 
the  waters  of  the  mighty  deep,  themselves  im 
pelled  by  that  Power  which  non''  may  qoes 
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tion  or  resist  Human  society  obeys  a  similar 
influence.  Laws  as  anomalous  in  appear- 
ance, as  uniform  in  reality,  as  those  which 
direct  the  planetary  movements,  determine  the 
present  state,  and  regulate  the  progress  of 
commonwealths,  whether,  political,  literary,  or 
religious.  Christianity  demands  the  belief,  and 
experience  justifies  the  hope,  that  their  ulti- 
mate tendency  is  towards  the  universal  domi- 
nion of  piety  and  virtue.  But  it  is  neither 
pious  nor  rational  to  suppose,  that  this  con- 
sammation  can  be  attained  by  any  sequence 
of  identical  causes  constantly  working  out  si- 
milar effects.  The  best  generations,  like  the 
best  men,  are  those  which  possess  an  indi- 
vidual and  distinctive  character.  A.  chain  of 
splendid  biographies  constitutes  the  history  of 
past  centuries.  Whoever  shall  weave  the  chro- 
nicles of  our  own,  must  take  for  his  staple  sta- 
tistics illuminated  by  a  skilful  generalization. 
Once  every  eye  was  directed  to  the  leaders  of 
the  world;  now  all  are  turned  to  the  masses 
of  which  it  is  composed.  Instead  of  Newtons 
presiding  over  royal  societies,  we  have  Dr. 
Birkbecks  lecturing  at  mechanics'  institutes. 
If  no  Wolseys  arise  to  found  colleges  like  that 
of  Christ  Church,  Joseph  Lancaster  and  Wil- 
liam Bell  have  emulated  each  other  in  works 
not  less  momentous  at  the  Borough  Road  and 
Baldwin's  Gardens.  We  people  continents, 
though  we  have  ceased  to  discover  them.  We 
abridge  folios  for  the  many,  though  we  no 
longer  write  them  for  the  few.  Our  fathers 
compiled  systems  of  divinity — ^we  compose 
pocket  theological  libraries.  They  invented 
sciences,  we  apply  them.  Literature  was  once 
an  oligarchy,  it  is  now  a  republic.  Our  very 
monitors  are  affected  with  the  degeneracy  they 
deplore.  For  the  majestic  cadence  of  Milton, 
and  the  voluptuous  flow  of  Jeremy  Taylor's 
periods,  they  substitute  the  rhetorical  philoso- 
phy, invented  some  fifty  years  since,  to  coun- 
tervail the  philosophical  rhetoric  of  the  French 
Revolution ;  and  put  forth,  in  a  collection  of 
essays  for  the  drawing-room,  reproofs  which 
the  hands  of  Prynne  would  have  moulded  into 
learned,  fierce,  and  ponderous  folios. 

It  is  impossible  to  prevent — ^is  it  wise  to  be- 
wail, this  change  in  our  social  and  intellectual 
habits  ?  During  the  inundations  of  the  Nile, 
the  worship  of  the  mysterious  river  ceased, 
and  no  hymns  were  heard  to  celebrate  its  glo- 
ries. Idolatry  lost  its  stay,  and  imagination 
her  excitement;  but  the  land  was  fertilized. 
Learning,  once  banked  up  in  universities  and 
cathedrals,  is  now  diffused  through  shops  and 
factories.  The  stream,  then  so  profound  and 
limpid,  may  now,  perhaps,  be  both  shallow 
and  muddy.  But  is  it  better  that  the  thirst  of  a 
whole  nation  should  be  thus  slaked,  or  that  the 
immortals  should  be  quaffing  their  nectar 
apart  in  sublime  abstraction  from  the  multi- 
tude t  There  is  no  immediate  and  practicable 
reconcilement  of  these  advantages.  Genius, 
and  wit,  and  science,  and  whatever  else  raises 
man  above  his  fellows,  must  bend  to  the  uni- 
versal motives  of  human  conduct  When  ho- 
nour, wealth,  public  gratitude,  and  the  sense 
of  good  desert,  reward  those  who  teach  ele- 
mentary truth  to  the  people  at  large,  the  wisest 
and  the  best  will  devote  to  that  office  powers, 


which,  in  a  different  age,  would  have  bees 
consecrated  to  more  splendid,  though  not  per 
haps  to  more  worthy  undertakings. 

In  the  state  of  letters,  there  is  no  maintain- 
ittg  a  polity  in  which  the  three  elements  of 
power  are  blended  together  in  harmooioos 
counterpoise.  There  a  monarch  inlaUibly  be 
comes  a  despot,  and  a  democracy  sot^ugates 
to  itself  whatever  else  is  emiQent»  or  illustrious. 
Divines,  poets,  and  philosopbers,  addressing 
millions  of  readers  and  myriads  of  cribcs, 
are  immediately  rewairded  by  an  applaoae,  or 
punished  by  a  neglect,  to  which  It  is  not  giren 
to  mortal  man  to  be  superior  or  iadiHereDL 
Inform  the  national  mind«  and  improve  the 
general  taste  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  to  that 
point  yon  inevitably  depress  the  efforts  of  those 
who  are  bom  to  instruct  the  rest  Had  Spenser 
flourished  in  the  nineteenth  century,  would  he 
have  aspired  to  produce  the  Faery  Queen! 
Had  Walter  Scott  lived  in  the  sixteenth,  would 
he  have  condescended  to  write  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake  1  Our  great  men  are  less  g^reat  because 
our  ordinary  men  are  less  abject  These 
lamentations  over  the  results  of  this  compro- 
mise are  rather  pathetic  than  jast  It  forms 
one  indispensable  chapter  in  the  natural  history 
of  a  people's  intellectual  progress.  •  It  is  one 
of  the  stages  through  which  the  national  mind 
must  pass  towards  the  general  elevation  of 
literature,  sacred  and  profane.  We  know  not 
how  to  regret,  that  genius  has  from  the  mome&t 
abdicated  her  austere  supremacy,  and  stoc^xd 
to  be  popular  and  plain.  Mackintosh  surren- 
dered his  philosophy  to  the  compilation  of  a 
familiar  history  of  England.  Faithless  to  his 
Peris  and  Glendoveers,  Mr.  Moore  is  teaching 
the  commonalty  of  the  realm  the  sad  tale  of 
the  woes  inflicted  on  the  land  of  his  birth.  No 
longer  emulous  of  Porson,  the  Bishop  of  Loo- 
don  devotes  his  ^earned  desire  to  prepahD« 
cheap  and  easy  lessons  for  the  householders 
of  his  diocess.  Lord  Brougham  arrests  d>e 
current  of  his  eloquence,  to  instruct  mechanics 
in  the  principles  of  the  sciences  which  they 
are  reducing  to  daily  practice.  Tracts  for  the 
times  are  extorted  from  the  depositories  of  ec- 
clesiastical tradition,  obedient  to  the  genetal 
impulse  which  they  condemn,  and  constrained 
to  render  the  Church  argumentative,  that  they 
may  render  her  oracular.  Nay,  the  author  of 
the  **  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm"  himself^ 
despite  his  own  protests,  yields  at  length  to 
the  current,  and  has  become  the  periodical 
writer  of  monthly  tracts,  where,  in  good  round 
controversial  terms,  the  superficial  multitude 
are  called  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  claims  of 
the  early  fathers  to  sound  doctrine,  good 
morals,  and  common  sense.  Let  who  will  re- 
pine at  what  has  passed,  and  at  what  is  pass- 
ing, if  they  will  allow  us  to  rejoice  in  what  is 
to  come.  If  we  witness  the  growth  of  no  im- 
mortal reputations,  we  see  the  expansion  of 
universal  intelligence.  The  disparities  of  hu- 
man understanding  are  much  the  same  in  all 
times ;  but  it  is  when  the  general  level  is  the 
highest  that  the  mighty  of  the  earth  rise  to  th^ 
most  commanding  eloquence. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  justice  of  the  hopes 
we  thus  indulge  for  future  generations,  oui 
j>usines8  is  with  ourselves.    If,  as  we  think 
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ney  are  well  judging  who  devote  the  best  giAs 
>f  nature  and  of  learning  to  the  instruction  of 
he  illiterate,  the  praise  of  wisdom  is  not  to  be 
lenied  to  such  as  write  with  the  more  ambi- 
ious  aim  of  stimulating  the  nobler  intellects 
imoDgst  us  to  enterprises  commensurate  with 
heir  elevated  powers. 

No  strenuous  effort  for  the  good  of  mankind 
vtis  ever  yet  made  altogether  in  vain ;  nor  will 
hose  of  our  author  be  fruitless,  though  the  re- 
sults may  fall  far  short  of  his  aspirations.  The 
general  currents  of  thought  and  action  can 
lever  be  diverted  from  their  channels,  except 
>y  minds  as  rarely  produced  as  they  are  won- 
lerfally  endowed.  Energy,  decision,  and  a  self- 
-eliance,  independent  of  human  praise  or  cen- 
;ure,  are  amongst  their  invariable  character- 
sties.  To  this  sublime  order  of  men  the 
lecluse  of  Stamford  Rivers  does  not  belong. 
Vor  can  a  place  be  assigned  to  him  among 
hose  calmer  spirits,  whose  inventive  genius, 
>r  popular  eloquence,  has  enabled  them  from 
heir  solitudes  to  cast  on  the  agitated  masses 
»f  society  seeds  of  thought  destined  at  some 
uture  period  to  change  the  aspect  of  human 
ifairs.    He  is  an  independent  more  than  an 


original  thinker.  He  is  rather  exempt  from 
fear  than  animated  by  ardent  courage  in  an- 
nouncing the  fruits  of  his  inquiries.  A  great 
master  of  language,  he  is  himself  but  too  often 
mastered  by  it  He  is  too  much  the  creature, 
to  become  the  reformer,  of  his  age.  His  as- 
siduity to  please  is  fatal  to  his  desire  to  com- 
mand. His  efforts  to  move  the  will  are  de« 
fealed  by  his  success  in  dazzling  the  fancy. 
Yet  his  books  exhibit  a  character,  both  moral 
and  intellectual,  from  the  study  of  which  the 
reader  can  hardly  fail  to  rise  a  wiser  and  a 
better  man.  Standing  aloof  from  all  vulgar 
excitements,  heedless  of  the  transient  politics 
and  the  fugitive  literature  of  his  times,  and  in- 
tent only  on  the  permanent  interests  of  man- 
kind, he  has  laboured  to  promote  them  with  an 
honest  love  of  truth,  aided  by  brilliant  talents, 
comprehensive  knowledge,  and  undaunted  in- 
trepidity. '  And  thus  he  has  come  under  the 
guidance  of  principles,  which  no  man  can  culti- 
vate in  his  own  bosom,  or  earnestly  impart  to 
oUier  minds,  without  earning  a  reward  which 
will  render  fafuman  applause  insignificant,  or 
reduce  the  neglect  of  the  world  to  a  matter  of 
comparative  indifference. 
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All  religions,  and  all  ages,  have  their  saints ; 
heir  men  of  unearthly  mould ;  self-conquerors ; 
iublime  even  in  their  errors;  not  altogether 
lateful  in  their  very  crimes.  If  a  man  would 
mderstand  the  dormant  powers  of  his  own  nar 
ure,  let  him  read  the  Acta  Sandorum,  Or,  if**  too 
ligh  this  price  of  knowledge,'*  let  him  at  least 
Lcquaint  himself  with  the  legends  of  the  later 
leroes  of  the  Gallican  church.  Of  all  ascetics 
hey  were  the  least  repulsive.  They  waged 
v^ar  on  dullness  with  the  ardour  of  bangeau 
ind  St.  Simon,  and  with  still  better  success. 
^Vhile  macerating  their  bodies  in  the  cloisters 
)f  Port-Royal,  they  did  not  cease  to  be  French 
ncn  and  French  women  of  the  Augustan  age. 
^hile  practising  the  monastic  virtue  of  silence 
heir  social  spirit  escaped  this  unwelcome  re- 
itraint,  in  a  body  of  memoirs  as  copious  as 
hose  which  record  the  splendour  and  the  mise- 
ies  of  Versailles.  In  a  series  of  volumes,  of 
vhich  the  above  is  the  first,  the  author  is  about 
o  tell  their  story  in  the  language  (vernacular 
ind  erudite^  of  his  country  and  his  times.  A 
apid  sketcn  of  it  may  be  of  use  in  directing 
he  attention  of  our  readers  to  one  of  the  most 
emarkable  episodes  in  ecclesiastical  history. 

He  whose  journey  lies  from  Versailles  to 
!!!hevreuse,  will  soon  find  himself  at  the  brow 

*  RsueUi*,  0*sehicht«  ton  PoruRfi.  Der  Kkmpf 
'es  ReformirUn  und  des  Jesuutisektn  Katkolieismut. 

ter  Band :  bis  xum  Todt  Ang»lica  Arnauld,  (Reuchlin, 
listory  of  Port-Royal.  The  Stroffle  of  the  Reformed 
nd  the  Jetnitical  Catholicltm.  ftt  toI.:  i<^  th«  death 
f  Angelique  Amauld.)    8vo.    Lelpate,  1839. 


of  a  Steep  cleft  or  hollow,  intersecting  the  mo- 
notonous plain  across  which  he  has  been 
passing.  The  brook  which  winds  through  the 
verdant  meadows  beneath  him,  stagnates  into 
a  large  pool,  reflecting  the  solitary  Gothic  arch, 
the  water-mill,  and  the  dove-cot,  which  rise 
from  its  banks;  with  the  farmhouse,  the  de- 
cayed towers,  the  forest-trees,  and  the  innume- 
rable shrubs  and  creepers  which  clothe  the 
slopes  of  the  valley.  France  has  many  a  love- 
lier prospect,  though  this  is  not  without  its 
beauty ;  and  many  a  field  of  more  heart-stirring 
interest,  though  this,  too  has  been  ennobled  by 
heroic  daring;  but  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  that  land  of  chivalry  and  of  song, 
the  traveller  will  in  vain  seek  a  spot  so  sacred 
to  genius,  to  piety,  and  to  virtue.  That  arch 
is  all  which  remains  of  the  once  crowded  mo- 
nastery of  Port-Royal.  In  those  woods  Racine 
first  learned  the  language — the  universal  lan- 
guage— of  poetry.  Under  the  roof  of  that 
humble  farmhouse,  Pascal,  Amauld,  Nicole, 
De  Saci,  and  Tillemont,  meditated  those  works, 
which,  as  long  as  civilization  and  Christianity 
survive,  will  retain  their  hold  on  the  gratitude 
and  reverence  of  mankind.  There  were  given 
innumerable  proofs  of  the  graceful  good  hu- 
mour of  Henry  the  Fourth.  To  this  seclusion 
retired  the  heroine  of  the  Fronde,  Ann  Gene* 
vieve.  Duchess  of  Longueville,  to  seek  the 
peace  which  the  world  could  not  give.  Madame 
de  Sevigne  discovered  here  a  place  "toui 
prop  re  a  inspirer  le  desir  de  faire  son  salut  ** 
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Prom  ihe  Petit  Trianon  and  Marly,  there  came 
bither  to  worship  God,  many  a  courtier  and 
many  a  beauty,  heart-broken  or  jaded  with  the 
very  vanity  of  vanities— the  idolatry  of  their 
fellow  mortals.  Survey  French  society  in  the 
seventeenth  century  from  what  aspect  you 
will,  it  matters  not,  at  Port-Royal  will  be  found 
the  most  illustrious  examples  of  what  imparted 
to  that  motley  assemblage  any  real  dignity  or 
permanent  regard.  Even  to  the  mere  anti- 
quarian, it  was  not  without  a  lively  interest. 

At  the  eve  of  his  departure  to  the  conquest 
of  the  holy  sepulchre,  the  good  knight,  Mat- 
Ihieu  de  Marli,  cast  a  wistful  gaze  over  the 
broad  lands  of  his  ancestors,  and  intrusted  to 
his  spouse,  Matbilde  de  Garlande,  the  care 
of  executing  some  work  of  piety  by  which  to 

{iropitiate  the  Divine  favour,  and  to  insure 
lis  safe  return.  A  Benedictine  monastery,  for 
the  reception  of  twelve  ladies  of  the  Cistertian 
order,  was  accordingly  erected,  in  imitation  of 
the  cathedral  at  Amiens,  and  by  the  same 
architect.  Four  centuries  witnessed  the  gra- 
dual increase  of  the  wealth  and  dignity  of  the 
foundation.  Prelates  of  the  houses  of  Sully 
and  Nemours  enlai^ed  its  privileges.  Pope 
Honorius  III.  authorized  the  celebration  of  the 
sacred  office  within  its  walls,  even  though  the 
whole  country  should  be  lying  under  a  papal 
interdict;  and  of  the  host  consecrated  on  the 
profession  of  a  nun,  seven  fragments  might  be 
solemnly  confided  to  her  own  keeping,  that, 
for  as  many  successive  days,  she  might  admi- 
nister to  herself  the  holy  sacrament  Yet  how 
arrest  by  spiritual  immunities  the  earthward 
tendency  of  all  sublunary  things  1  At  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  I  v.,  the  religious  ladies 
of  Port-Royal  had  learned  to  adjust  &eir  "  robes 
a  grandes  manches"  to  the  best  advantage. 
Promenades  by  the  margin  of  the  lake  re- 
lieved the  tedium  of  monastic  life.  Gayer 
strains  of  music  than  those  of  the  choir,  might 
be  heard  from  the  adjacent  woods ;  and  if  a 
cavalier  from  Paris  or  Chevrensehad  chanced 
to  pursue  his  game  that  way,  the  fair  musi- 
cians were  not  absolutely  concealed  nor  inexo- 
rably silent  So  lightly  sat  the  burden  of  their 
vows  on  those  amiable  recluses,  that  the  gay- 
est courtier  might  well  covet  for  his  portionless 
daughter  the  rank  of  their  lady  abbess. 

Such  at  least  was  the  judgment  of  M.  Marion. 
He  was  advocate-general  to  Henry  IV.,  and 
maternal  grandfather  of  Jaqueline  Marie  An- 
gelique  and  of  Agnes  Amanld.  Of  the  arts  to 
the  invention  of  which  the  modems  may  lay 
claim,  that  of  jobbing  is  not  one.  M.  Marion 
obtained  from  « the  father  of  his  people"  the 
eoadjufarie  of  the  abbey  of  Port-Royal  for  the 
high-spirited  Jaqueline,  then  in  her  eighth 
year;  and  that  of  St  Cyr  for  the  more  gentle 
Agnes,  over  whom  not  more  than  five  sum- 
mers had  passed.  The  young  ladies  renounced 
at  once  the  nursery  and  the  world.  A  single 
step  cond  acted  them  from  the  leading  strings 
to  the  veil.  Before  the  completion  of  her  first 
decade.  Angel ique,  on  the  death  of  her  imme- 
diate predecessor,  found  herself,  in  plenary 
right,  the  abbess  and  the  ruler  of  her  monas- 
tery ;  and,  in  attestation  of  her  spiritual  espou- 
sals, assumed  the  title  and  the  name  of  the 


Mere  Angeliqne,  by  which  she  has  sioee  boo 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the  chaidL 

To  the  church,  however,  most  not  be  im- 
puted  this  breach  of  ecclesiastical  discipline 
In  the  ardour  of  his  parental  afiectioiu,  the 
learned  advocate-general  was  honied  into  acts 
for  which  he  would  have  consigned  achmiiia) 
of  lower  degree  to  the  galleys.  He  obtained 
the  requisite  bulls  from  Rome  by  forged  ceiti- 
ficates  of  his  granddaughter*s  age ;  and  to  this 
treason  against  the  holy  see,  Heniy  himself 
was  at  least  an  accessary  after  the  £iiet.  Hoat- 
ing  in  the  valley  of  Port-Royal,  the  gay  bkk 
march  trespassed  on  the  precincts  of  the  sacred 
enclosure.  To  repel  the  royal  intruder,  a  child, 
bearing  in  her  hand  the  crosier,  whieb  bespoke 
her  high  conventional  rank,  issued  firam  the 
gates  of  the  abbey  at  the  head  of  a  solemn  pro- 
cession of  nuns,  and  rebnked  her  sovereiga 
with  all  the  majesty  of  an  infant  Ambrose. 
Henry  laughed  and  obeyed.  Marion's  detected 
fraud  would  seetn  to  have  passed  for  a  good 
practical  joke^  and  for  nothing  more.  In  the 
result,  however,  no  occurrence  ever  contri- 
bnted  less  to  the  comedy  of  life^  or  formed  the 
commencement  of  a  series  of  events  sore 
grave  or  touching.  It  would  be  diffic^ilt  or  im- 
possible to  discover,  in  the  history  of  the 
church,  the  name  of  any  woman  who  has  le^ 
so  deep  an  impress  of  her  character  on  tbe 
thoughts  and  the  conduct  of  the  Christian  com- 
monwealth. 

The  family  of  Amauld  held  a  conspienont 
station  among  the  noblesse  of  Provence,  is  tbe 
twelAh  and  thirteenth  centuries.  In  a  later 
age,  a  member  of  that  house  enjoyed  the  sin- 
gular honour  of  at  once  serving  Catharine  de 
Medicis  as  her  procureur-general,  and  of  de- 
feating, sword  in  hand,  at  the  head  of  his  ser- 
vants, the  force  sent  to  assassinate  him  on  the 
day  of  St  Bartholomew.  Returning  to  the 
bosom  of  the  church,  which  had  thus  roughlf 
wooed  him,  he  transmitted  his  fortune  and  bu 
office  to  his  son,  Antoine  Amanld,  the  hnsbaad 
of  Catharine  Marion.  They  were  the  happy 
parents  of  no  less  than  twenty  children,  (k 
these  the  yoimgest  was  the  great  writer  who 
has  imparted  to  the  name  of  Amatild  an  im- 
perishable lustre.  Five  of  the  daughters  of  the 
same  house  assumed  the  veil,  in  the  abbey  of 
Port-Royal.  Their  mother,  Catharine  Marion, 
was  admitted  in  her  widowed  into  that  society. 
Pomponne,  the  minister  of  Louis  XIY.;  Le 
Maitre,  unrivalled  among  the  masters  of  foren- 
sic eloquence  in  France ;  and  De  Saci,  the  au- 
thor of  the  best  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
into  the  French  language,  were  three  of  her 
grandsons.  Before  her  death,  the  venerable 
matron  had  seen  herself  surrounded,  in  tbe 
monastery  and  the  adjoining  hermitages,  by 
eighteen  of  her  descendants  in  the  first  and 
second  generations ;  nor  until  the  final  disper^ 
sion  of  the  sisterhood,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  had  the  posterity  of  An- 
toine and  Catharine  Amauld  ceased  to  nik  ia 
the  house  of  which  Mere  Angeliqne  had,  seven- 
ty years  before,  been  the  renowned  reformer. 

To  those  who  believe  that  the  psychological 
distinction  of  the  sexes  may  be  traced  to  phy> 
sical  causes,  and  that,  where  they  neidier  many 
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Dor  are  given  in  marriage,  those  distinctions 
will  for  ever  disappear,  the  character  of  Ange- 
lique  is  less  perplexing  than  to  the  advocates 
of  the  opposite  theory.  Her  understanding, 
ber  spirit,  and  her  resolves,  were  all  essen- 
tially masculine.  She  was  endued  with  the 
rarions  faculties  by  which  man  either  extorts 
9r  wins  dominion  over  his  fellow-men; — 
with  address,  courage,  fortitude,  self-reliance, 
ind  an  unfaltering  gaze  fixed  on  objects  at 
snce  too  vast  to  be  measured  and  remote  to 
be  discerned  but  by  the  all-searching  eye  of 
faith.  Among  the  Israelites  of  old,  she  would 
^ave  assumed  the  office  of  judge;  or  would 
tiave  given  out  oracles  in  the  forests  of  an- 
cient Germany. 

Bom  in  the  reign,  and  educated  near  the 
:ourt,  of  a  Bourbon,  the  lighter  and  more  gentle 
elements  of  her  nature  found  exercise  even 
mder  the  paralyzing  influences  of  an  ascetic 
ife ;  for  Angelique  was  gay  and  light  of  heart, 
ind  St.  Benedict  himself  might  have  forgiven 
)r  applauded  the  playful  sallies  of  his  votary, 
in  scaling  the  heights  of  devotion,  she  could 
;all  to  her  own  aid,  and  that  of  others,  all  the 
'esources  of  the  most  plaintive  or  impassioned 
nusic.  To  flowers,  and  to  the  glad  face  of 
lature,  she  gave  back  their  own  smiles  with  a 
rue  woman's  sympathy.  With  sach  literature 
IS  might  be  cultivated  within  the  walls  of  her 
convent,  she  was  intimately  conversant;  and 
vould  have  eclipsed  Madame  de  Sevig^e's 
epistolary  fame,  had  it  been  permitted  to  her  to 
escape  from  theological  into  popular  topics. 
Concentrated  within  a  domestic  circle,  and  be- 
itowed  on  a  husband  or  a  child,  the  affections, 
vhich  she  poured  out  on  every  human  being 
vho  claimed  her  pity,  would  have  burned  with 
I  flame  as  pure  and  as  intense  as  was  ever 
\ymned  in  poetry  or  dreamed  of  in  romance.  A 
raveller  on  the  highways  of  the  world,  she 
nust  have  incurred  every  peril  except  that  of 
reading  an  obscure  and  inglorious  path.  Im- 
nured  by  superstition  in  a  cloister,  she  opened 
he  way  at  once  to  sublunary  fame  and  to  an 
mmortal  recompense ;  and  has  left  an  example 
IS  dangerous  as  it  may  be  seductive  to  feebler 
ninds,  who,  in  a  desperate  imitation  of  such  a 
model,  should  hazard  a  similar  self-devotion. 

Angelique,  indeed,  might  be  fitted  for  a 
luniier}'^;  for  such  was  the  strength,  and  such 
he  sacred  harmony  of  her  spirit,  that  while 
{till  a  sojourner  on  earth,  she  seemed  already 
I  denizen  of  heaven.  When  a  child,  she  un- 
ierstood  as  a  child ;  enjoying  the  sports,  the 
'ambles,  and  the  social  delights  which  the 
labils  of  Port-Royal  had  not  then  forbidden. 
With  advancing  years  came  deeper  and  more 
nelancholy  thoughts.  She  felt,  indeed,  (how 
*ould  she  but  feel  1)  the  yearnings  of  a  young 
leart  for  a  world  where  love  and  homage 
iwaited  her.  But  those  mysteries  of  our  being, 
)f  which  the  most  frivolous  are  not  altogether 
inconscious,  pressed  with  unwonted  weight 
m  her.  A  spouse  of  Christ;  a  spiritual 
nother  of  those  who  sustained  the  same  awful 
character — ^her  orisons,  her  matins,  and  her 
iresper  chants,  accompanied  by  unearthly 
nusic  and  by  forms  of  solemn  significance ; 
he  Gothic  pile  beneath  which  she  sat  en- 
hroned;  and  the  altar  where,  as  she  was 
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taught,  the  visible  presence  of  her  Redeemer 
was  daily  manifested — all  spoke  to  her  of  a 
high  destiny,  a  fearful  responsibility,  and  of 
objects  for  which  all  sublunary  ties  might  well 
be  severed,  and  a  sacrifice  wisely  made  of 
every  selfish  feeling.  Nor  need  a  Protestant 
fear  to  acknowledge,  that  on  a  heart  thus  con- 
secrated to  the  service  of  her  Maker,  rested 
the  holy  influence,  familiar  to  all  who  meekly 
adore  the  great  source  of  wisdom,  and  rever- 
ently acquiesce  in  his  will.  As  a  science, 
religion  consists  in  the  knowledge  of  the  rela- 
tions between  God  and  man;  as  a  principle,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  corresponding  aflections ; 
as  a  rule  of  duty,  in  the  performance  of  the  ac- 
tions which  those  afi*ections  prescribe.  The 
principle  may  thrive  in  healthful  life  and 
energy,  though  the  science  be  ill  understood 
and  the  rule  imperfectly  apprehended.  For, 
after  all,  the  great  command  is  Love ;  and  He 
from  whom  that  command  proceeded,  is  him- 
self Love ;  and  amidst  all  the  absurdities  (for 
such  they  were^  of  her  monastic  life,  Angelique 
was  still  conscious  of  the  presence  of  a  Father, 
and  found  the  guidance  of  a  friend. 

When  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  Angelique 
became  the  abbess  of  Port-Royal,  few  things 
were  •  less  thought  of  by  the  French  ladies  of 
the  Cistertian  order  than  the  rule  of  their  aus- 
tere founder.  During  the  wars  of  the  League, 
religion,  by  becoming  a  watchword,  had  almost 
ceased  to  be  a  reality ;  civil  war,  the  apology 
for  every  crime,  had  debased  the  national  cha- 
racter; and  the  profligacy  of  manners  which 
the  last  generation  expiated  by  their  suflerings, 
maybe  distinctly  paid  back  to  the  age  of  which 
Davila  has  written  the  political,  and  Bassom- 
pierre  the  social  history.  Society  will  still 
exert  a  powerful  influence  even  over  those  by 
whom  it  has  been  abandoned.  When  Gabrielle 
d'Etrees  reigned  at  the  Louvre,  beads  were 
told  and  masses  sung  in  neighbouring  cloisters, 
by  vestals  who,  in  heathen  Rome,  would  have 
been  consigned  to  a  living  sepulchre.  In  a 
monastery,  the  spiritual  thermometer  ranges- 
from  the  boiling  to  the  freezing  point  with  but 
few  intermediate  pauses.  From  the  ecstasies 
of  devotion  there  is  but  one  step  to  disgust,, 
and  thence  to  sensuality,  for  most  of  those  who- 
dare  to  forego  the  aids  to  piety  and  virtue 
which  divine  wisdom  has  provided  in  the  du- 
ties and  the  aflections  of  domestic  life. 

While  this  downward  progress  was  advanc- 
ing at  Port-Royal,  it  happened  that  a  Capuchin 
friar  sought  and  obtained  permission  to  preach 
there.  Of  the  man  himself^  the  chroniclers  of 
the  house  have  Id/^  a  scandalous  report ;  bur 
they  gratefully  acknowledge  the  efficacy  of  his^ 
sermon.  Angelique  listened,  and  was  con- 
verted. Such,  at  least,  is  her  own  statement ; 
and  unstirred  be  all  the  theological  questions 
connected  with  it  How  deep  was  the  impres- 
sion on  her  mind,  may  be  gathered  from  her 
own  words; — "Often,"  she  exclaims,  "did  I 
wish  to  fly  a  hundred  leagues  from  the  spot, 
and  never  more  to  see  my  father,  mother,  or 
kindred,  dearly  as  I  love  them.  My  desire  was 
to  live  apart  from  everyone  but  God,  unknown 
to  any  human  being,  concealed  and  humble, 
with  no  witness  but  himself,  with  no  desire 
but  to  please  him."    Her  dignity  as  abbps> 
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she  now  regarded  as  a  burden.  Even  her 
projected  reforms  had  lost  their  interest.  To 
live  where  her  holy  aspirations  would  be 
thwarted,  and  where  examples  of  holiness 
would  not  be  found,  was  to  soar  to  a  more 
arduous,  and  therefore  a  more  attractive  sphere 
of  self-denia^ 

That  such  fascmations  should  dazzle  a  young 
lady  in  her  seventeenth  year,  is,  it  must  be 
confessed,  no  very  memorable  prodigy;  but  to 
cherish  no  ineffectual  emotions  was  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Mere  Angelique,  as  it  is, 
indeed,  of  all  powerful  minds.  To  abdicate 
her  ecclesiastical  rank,  and  by  breathing  a 
tainted  moral  atmosphere,  to  nourish  by  the 
force  of  contrast  the  loftier  Christian  graces, 
were  purposes  ultimately  executed,  though  for 
awhile  postponed.  She  paused  only  till  the 
sisterhood  of  Port-Royal  should  have  acquired, 
from  her  example  or  teaching,  that  sanctity  of 
manners  in  which  her  creed  informed  her  that 
the  perfection  of  our  nature  consists.  To  the 
elder  ladies,  the  prospect  had  few  charms. 
But  the  will  of  their  young  abbess  prevailed. 
They  laid  at  her  feet  their  separate  possessions, 
abandoned  every  secular  amusement,  and, 
closing  the  gates  of  their  monastery  against 
all  strangers,  retired  to  that  uninterrupted  dis- 
charge of  their  spiritual  exercises  to  which 
their  vows  had  consigned  them.  Moch  may 
be  read,  in  the  conventual  annals,  of  the  con- 
test with  her  family  to  which  the  M^re  Ange- 
lique was  exposed  by  the  last  of  these  resolu- 
tions. On  a  day,  subsequently  held  in  high 
esteem  as  the  **  Jouni^e  du  Ouichet,"  her  pa- 
rents and  M.  D'Andilly,  her  eldest  brother, 
were  publicly  excluded,  by  her 'mandate,  from 
the  hallowed  precincts,  despite  their  reproaches 
and  their  prayers,  and  the  filial  agonies  of  her 
own  hearL  That  great  sacrifice  accomplished, 
the  rest  was  easy.  Poverty  resumed  his  stern 
dominion.  Linen  gave  place  to  the  coarsest 
woollens.  Fasting  and  vigils  subdued  the 
lower  appetites ;  and  Port-Royal  was  once  more 
a  temple  whence  the  sacrifices  of  devotion  rose 
with  an  unextinguished  flame  to  heaven, 
thence,  as  it  was  piously  believed,  to  draw 
down  an  unbroken  stream  of  blessings  to 
earth. 

Far  different  were  the  strains  that  arose  from 
the  neighbouring  abbey  of  Maubisson,  under 
the  rule  of  Mde.  d'Etrees.  That  splendid 
mansion,  with  its  dependent  baronies  and  fo- 
rests, resembled  far  more  the  palace  and  gar- 
dens of  Armida,  than  a  retreat  sacred  to 
penitence  and  prayer*  She  was  the  sister  of 
the  too  famous  Gabrielle,  to  whose  influence 
with  Henry  she  was  indebted  for  this  rich  pre- 
ferment. Indulging  without  restraint,  not 
merely  in  the  luxuries  but  in  the  debaucheries 
of  the  neighbouring  capitol,  she  had  provoked 
the  anger  of  the  king,  and  the  alarm  of  the 
general  of  the  order.  A  visitation  of  the  house 
was  directed.  Madame  d*£trees,  imprisoned 
the  visiters,  and  well-nigh  starved  them.  A 
second  body  of  delegates  presented  themselves. 
Penances,  at  least  when  involuntary,  were  not 
disused  at  Maubisson.  The  new  commission- 
ers were  locked  up  in  a  dungeon,  regaled  with 
bread  and  water,  and  soundly  whipped  every 
morning.    Supported  by  a  guard,  the  general  | 


himself  then  hasarded  an  encounter  with  thi 
formidable  termagant  He  returned  with  a 
whole  skin,  but  boasted  no  other  advantage. 
Next  appeared  at  the  abbey  gates  a  band  of 
archers.  After  two  days  of  ihiitless  expostola- 
tions,  they  broke  into  the  enclosure.  Madaoie 
now  changed  her  tactics.  She  took  up  a  di^ 
fensive  position,  till  then  unheaid  of  in  the 
science  of  strategy.  In  plain  terms,  sht  -wm 
to  bed.  A  more  embarrassing  manceuvie  vas 
never  executed  by  7\urenne  or  Condc.  The 
siege  was  turned  into  a  blockade.  Hour  aAer 
hour  elapsed ;  night  succeeded  to  daj,  and  dif 
to  night;  but  still  the  abbess. was  recumbeDt— 
unapparelled,  unapproachable.  Driven  thus 
to  choose  between  a  ludicrous  defeat  and  a 
sore  scandal,  what  Frenchman  could  longer 
hesitate  ?  Bed,  blankets,  abbess  and  all,  were 
raised  on  the  profane  shoulders  of  the  archers, 
lifted  into  a  carriage,  and  most  appropriatelj 
turned  over  to  the  keeping  of  the  FUkM  Paa- 
ienia  at  Paris. 

And  now  Mras  to  be  gratified  the  lofty  wish 
of  Angelique  to  tread  in  paths  where,  unsas- 
tained  by  any  human  sympathy,  she  mi^t 
cast  herself  with  an  undivideid  reliance  oa  the 
Arm  which  she  knew  could  Diver  fail  her. 
From  the  solemn  repose  of  Port-Boyal,  she 
was  called,  by  the  general  of  the  order,  to  as- 
sume the  government  of  the  ladies  of  Haabis- 
son.  Thetis  passing  from  the  ocean  caves  to 
the  Grecian  camp,  did  not  make  a  more  abrapt 
transition.  At  Bfaubisson,  the  compromise  be- 
tween religious  duties  and  earthly  pleasnies 
was  plac^  on  the  most  singular  footia^. 
Monks  and  nuns  sauntered  together  throng 
the  gardens  of  the  monastery,  or  angled  in  ^e 
lakes  which  watered  them.  Fetes  were  cele- 
brated in  the  arbours  with  every  pledge  except 
that  of  temperance.  Benedictine  cowk  aad 
draperies  were  blended  in  the  dance  with  the 
military  uniform  and  the  stiff  brocades  of  their 
secular  guests ;  and  the  evening  closed  with 
cards  and  dice  and  amateur  theatricals,  until 
the  curtain  fell  on  scenes  than  which  aone 
could  more  require  than  friendly  shelter.  Toil 
and  care  might  seem  to  have  fled  the  place,  or 
rather  to  have  been  reserved  exclusively  for 
the  confessor.  Even  for  him  relief  was  pro- 
vided. Considerately  weighing  the  extent  cf 
the  labours  they  habitually  imposed  oa  him, 
his  fair  penitents  drew  up  for  their  common 
use  certain  written  forms  of  seU^orraignment, 
to  which  he,  with  equal  tenderness,  responded 
by  other  established  forms  of  conditional 
absolution. 

But  the  lady  entered,  and  Com  us  and  his 
crew  fled  the  hallowed  ground  which  they  hzi 
thus  been  permitted  to  defile.  She  enierei 
with  all  Uie  majesty  of  faith,  tempered  by  a 
meek  compassion  for  the  guilt  she  abhorred 
and  strong  in  that  virgin  purity  of  heart  whiri 
can  endure  unharmed  the  contact  eren  <d*  pi^ 
lution.  ''Our  health  and  our  lives  may  be 
sacrificed,**  she  said  to  her  associates  in  this 
work  of  merey ;  **  but  the  work  is  the  work  cf 
God:"  and  in  the  strength  of  God  she  p^ 
formed  it.  Seclusion  from  the  world  was  agaifi 
established  within  the  refectory  and  the  doma::: 
of  Maubisson.  Novices  possessing  a  *  geaoin* 
vocation'*  were  admitted.    Angelique  directed 
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■I  once  the  secular  and  the  spiritual  affairs  of 
he  conveDt  All  the  details  of  a  feudal  princi- 
lality,  the  education  of  the  young,  the  care  of 
he  sick,  the  soothing  of  the  penitents,  the 
uanagement  of  the  perverse,  the  conduct  of 
be  sacred  offices,  alternately  engaged  hertime; 
ind  in  each  she  exhibited  a  gentleness,  a  gayety, 
md  a  firmness  of  mind,  before  which  all  re- 
sistance gave  way.  The  associates  of  Madame 
fEtrees  retained  their  love  of  good  cheer,  and 
^ngelique  caused  their  table  to  be  elegantly 
served.  They  sang  deplorably  out  of  tune,  and 
he  young  abbess  silently  endured  the  discord 
nrhich  racked  her  ear.  To  their  murmurs  she 
Luswered  in  her  kindest  accents.  Their  iudo- 
ence  she  rebuked  only  by  performing  the  most 
nenial  offices  in  their  service ;  and  inculcated 
self-denial  by  assigning  to  herself  a  dormitory, 
BPhich,  to  say  the  truth,  would  have  much 
better  suited  the  house-dog.  The  record  of  the 
strange  and  even  soi:did  self-humiliations  to 
^hich  she  thought  it  right  to  bow,  can  hardly 
>e  read  without  a  smile ;  but,  whatever  may 
lave  been  the  errors  of  her  creed,  a  more 
ouching  picture  has  never  been  drawn  of  the 
riumnhs  of  love  and  of  wisdom,  than  in  the 
-ecord  left  by  Madame  Suireau  des  Anges  of 
his  passage  of  the  life  of  Angelique  Amauld. 

But  Madame  d*E trees  was  not  yet  at  the  end 
>f  her  resources.  A  company  of  young  men, 
mder  the  guidance  of  her  brother-in-law  Count 
le  8auz£  were  observed  one  evening  to  loiter 
lear  the  house  of  the  FUUs  Pemtentes.  By  the 
lext  morning  she  was  under  their  escort  at  the 
^ates  of  Maubisson.  Burst  open  by  main  force, 
:hey  again  admitted  the  ejected  abbess.  The 
servant  who  opposed  her  entrance  was  chas- 
:ised  on  the  spot  Patients  who  now  occupied 
]Ls  an  hospital  the  once  sumptuous  chambers 
3f  the  abbatial  lodge,  instantly  found  themselves 
[n  much  more  humble  lodgings.  Cooks  re- 
sumed their  long  neglected  art,  and  Madame 
TE  trees  provided  a  dinner  worthy  of  her  for- 
mer hospitality  and  her  recent  privations.  But 
in  the  presence  of  Angelique,  the  virago  was 
ibashed.  To  intimidate  or  provoke  her  rival 
proved  alike  impossible:  it  might  be  more  easy 
to  overpower  her.  De  8auz£  and  his  confede- 
rates made  the  attempt  They  discharged  their 
pistols  and  flourished  their  drawn  swords  over 
her  head,  with  unmanly  menaces.  She  re- 
mained unmoved  and  silent  The  screams 
which  the  occasion  demanded,  were  accord- 
ingly supplied  by  the  intrusive  abbess.  Cla- 
mour and  outrage  were  alike  inefiectual.  At 
length  Madame  d'Etrees  and  her  respectable 
i^onfessor,  aided  by  De  Sauz^,  laid  their  hands 
jTi  Angelique,  and  thrust  her  from  the  precincts 
3f  the  monastery.  Thirty  of  the  nuns  followed 
iier  in  solemn  procession.  Their  veils  let 
lown,  their  eyes  cast  on  the  earth,  and  their 
hands  clasped  in  prayer,  they  slowly  moved  to 
1  place  of  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Ponloise! 

But  alas,  for  the  vanity  of  human  triumphs ! 
— waving  banners,  and  burnished  arms  glitter 
through  the  advancing  column  of  dust  on  the 
road  from  Paris  to  Maubisson.  Scouts  an- 
aounce  the  approach  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
well-appointedf  archers ;  Madame  d'Etrees  and 
lier  cavaliers  escape  by  the  postern.   A  despe- 


rate leap  saves  the  worthless  life  of  her  eon 
fessor.  Her  partisan,  the  Mere  de  la  Sure,  **  a 
nun  by  profession,  but  otherwise  resembling 
a  trooper,"  mounts  through  a  tra^oor  to  a 
hiding-place  in  the  ceiling,  thence  to  be  shame- 
fully dragged  by  an  archer  whom  she  stil' 
more  shamefully  abused.  Then  might  be  seea 
through  the  gloom  of  night,  a  train  of  priests 
and  nuns  drawing  near  with  measured  steps  to 
the  venerable  abbey ;  on  either  side  a  double 
file  of  cavalry,  and  in  each  horseman's  hand  a 
torch,  illuminating  the  path  of  the  returning 
exiles.  Angelique  resumed  her  benignant 
reign ;  but  not  in  peace.  Brigands  led  by  De 
Sauze,  and  encouraged  by  her  rival,  haunted 
the  neighbouring  forests;  and  though  protected 
by  the  archers,  the  monastery  remained  in  a 
state  of  siege.  Shots  were  fired  through  the 
windows,  and  the  life  of  Angelique  was  endan- 
gered. Strong  in  the  assurance  of  Divine  pro- 
tection, she  demanded  and  obtained  the  removal 
of  the  guard.  Her  confidence  was  justified  by 
the  event  Madame  d'Etrees  was  discovered, 
was  restored  to  her  old  quarters  at  the  FiUet 
Pemtenies,  and  in  due  time  transferred — ^not 
without  good  cause— to  the  chatelet;  there  to 
close  in  squalid  misery,  in  quarrels,  and  in- 
temperance, a  career  which  might,  with  almost 
equal  propriety,  form  the  subject  of  a  drama,  a 
homily  or  a  satire. 

For  five  successive  years  Angelique  laboured 
to  bring  back  the  ladies  of  Maubisson  to  the 
exact  observance  of  their  sacred  vows.  Aided 
by  her  sister  Agnes,  the  abbess  of  St  Cyr,  she 
established  a  similar  reform  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  other  Cistertian  nunneries  of  France. 
All  obstacles  yielded  to  their  love,  their  pru- 
dence, and  their  self-devotion.  A  moral  plague 
was  stayed,  and  excesses  which  even  the  sen- 
sual and  the  worldly  condemned,  were  banished 
from  the  sanctuaries  of  religion.  That  in  some, 
the  change  was  but  from  shameless  riot  to 
hypocritical  conformity ;  that  in  others,  intem- 
perance merely  gave  way  to  mental  lethargy ; 
and  that  even .  the  most  exalted  virtues  of  the 
cloister  held  but  a  subordinate  and  an  equivo- 
cal place  in  the  scale  of  Christian  graces,  is 
indeed  but  too  true :  yet  assuredly,  it  was  in  no 
such  critical  spirit  as  this,  that  the  labours  of 
Angelique  were  judged  and  accepted  by  Him, 
in  the  lowly  imitation  of  whom  she  had  thus 
gone  about  doing  good.  **  She  has  done  what 
she  could,"  was  the  apology  with  which  he 
rescued  from  a  like  cold  censure  the  love 
which  had  expressed  itself  in  a  costly  and 
painful  sacrifice ;  nor  was  the  gracious  bene- 
diction which  rewarded  the  woman  of  Bethany 
withheld  from  the  abbess  of  Port-Royal.  To  that 
tranquil  home  she  bent  her  steps,  there  to  en- 
counter far  heavier  trials  than  any  to  which 
the  resentment  of  Madame  d'Etrees  had  ex- 
posed her. 

Accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  the  nuuK 
of  Maubisson,  Angelique  returned  to  the  valley 
of  Chevreuse.  They  brought  with  them  net 
ther  silver  nor  gold,  though  rich  in  treasures 
of  a  far  higher  price  in  the  account  of  their 
devout  protectress.  Poverty,  disease,  and 
death,  were  however  in  their  train.  Rising 
from  the  marshes  below,  a  humid  fog  hung 
continually  on  the  slopes  of  the  adjacent  hub 
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and  tfae  now  crowded  monastery  was  soon 
converted  into  one  great  hospital.  But  for  a 
(imely  transfer  of  the  whole  establishment  to  a 
hotel  pu%hased  for  them  by  the  mother  of 
Ang;elique  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Jaques  at  Paris, 
their  remaining  history  might  all  have  been 
compressed  into  a  chapter  on  the  influence  of 
malaricu 

The  restoration  of  the  community  to  health 
was  not,  however,  the  most  momentous  conse- 
quence of  the  change.  It  introduced  the  abbess 
to  the  society,  and  the  influence  of  Hauranne 
de  Verger,  the  abbot  of  St.  Cyran,  one  of  the 
most  memorable  names  in  the  ecclesiastical 
annals  of  that  age.  When  Richelieu  was  yet 
a  simple  bishop,  he  distinguished  among  the 
crowd  of  his  companions  one  whose  graceful 
bearing,  open  countenance,  learning,  gayety, 
and  wit,  revealed  to  his  penetrating  glance  the 
germs  of  future  eminence.  But  to  an  eye  daz- 
zled by  such  prospects  as  were  already  dawn- 
ing on  the  ambitious  statesman,  those  which 
had  arrested  the  upward  gaze  of  his  young 
associate  were  altogether  inscrutable.  With 
what  possible  motive  Be  Verger  should  for 
whole  days  bury  himself  in  solitude,  and  chain 
down  that  buoyant  spirit  to  the  study  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  fathers  was  one  of  the  few 
problems  which  ever  engaged  and  baffled  the 
sagacity  of  M.  de  Lucon.  They  parted;  the 
prelate  to  his  craft,  the  student  to  his  books ; 
the  one  to  extort  the  reluctant  admiration  of 
the  world,  the  other  to  toil  and  to  sufier  in  the 
cause  of  piety  and  truth.  They  met  again; 
the  cardinal  to  persecute,  and"  the  abbot  to  be 
his  victim.  Death  called  them  both  to  their 
account;  leaving  to  them  in 'the  world  they 
had  agitated  or  improved,  nothing  but  histori- 
cal names,  as  forcibly  contrasted  as  they  had 
been  strangely  associated. 

Great  men  (and  to  few  could  that  title  be 
more  justly  given  than  to  Richelieu)  difi*er 
from  other  men  chiefly  in  the  power  of  self- 
multiplication  ;  in  knowing  how  to  make  other 
men  adopt  their  views  and  execute  their  pur- 
poses. Thus  to  subjugate  the  genius  of  St. 
Cyran,  the  great  minister  had  spared  neither 
caresses  nor  bribes.  The  place  of  first  almoner 
to  Henrietta  of  England,  the  bishoprics  of 
Clermont  and  Bayonne,  a  choice  among  nume- 
rous abbacies,  were  successively  offered  and 
refused.  **  Gentlemen,  I  introduce  to  you  the 
most  learned  man  in  Europe,"  was  the  cour- 
teous phrase  by  which  the  cardinal  made 
known  the  friend  of  his  youth  to  the  courtiers 
who  thronged  his  lev^e.  But  human  applause 
had  lost  its  charm  for  the  ear  of  St.  Cyran. 
The  retired  and  studious  habits  of  his  early 
days  had  not  appeared  more  inexplicable  to 
the  worldly-minded  statesman  than  his  present 
Indifference.  Self-knowledge  had  made  Riche- 
.ieu  uncharitable.  Incredulous  of  virtues  of 
which  he  detected  no  type  in  the  dark  recesses 
of  his  own  bosom,  he  saw,  in  his  former  com- 
panion, a  treacherous  enemy,  if  not  a  rival. 
There  were  secrets  of  his  early  life,  of  which 
he  seems  to  have  expected  and  feared  the  dis- 
closure. St.  Cyran  was  at  least  the  silent,  and 
might  become  the  open  enemy  of  the  declara- 
tion by  which  the  parliament  and  clergy  of 
Paris  had  annulled  the  marriage  of  Gaston, 


duke  of  Orleans,  to  pave  the  way  for  his  nnios 
with  the  niece  of  the  cardinaL  To  his  loii§> 
cherished  scheme  of  erecting  the  kingdom  of 
France  into  a  patriarchate  in  his  own  faroor, 
there  could  arise  no  more  probable  or  more 
dangerous  opponent  To  these  imagioaryor 
anticipated  wrongs,  was  added  another,  which 
seems  to  have  excited  still  more  implacable 
resentment.  An  aspirant  after  every  fonn  of 
glory,  Richelieu  had  convinced  himself,  aod 
required  others  to  believe,  that  his  literary  asd 
theological  were  on  a  level  with  his  p.li!ical 
powers.  He  was  the  author  of  a  catechim 
where  might  be  read  the  dogma,  that  contn- 
tion  alone,  uncombined  in  the  heart  of  the 
penitent  with  any  emotion  of  lore  towards  the 
Beity,  was  sufficient  to  justify  an  absolution  at 
the  confessional.  One  Seguenot,  a  priest  of 
the  oratory,  maintained  and  published  the  op- 
posite opinion.  Rumour  denied  to  Segue&ot 
the  real  parentage  of  tj^e  book  wrhich  bore  his 
name,  and  ascribed  it  to  8l  Cyran.  From 
speculations  on  the  love  of  God  to  feellogs  of 
hatred  to  man,  what  polemic  will  not  readilj 
pass,  whether  his  cap  be  red  or  black  1  Sesn^* 
not's  errors  were  denounced  by  the  Sorbonne, 
and  the  poor  man  himself  was  sent  to  the  Bas- 
tille, there,  during  the  rest  of  his  great  oppi> 
nent's  life,  to  obtain  clearer  views  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  contrition.  Impartial  justice  required 
that  the  real,  or  imputed,  should  fare  no  better 
than  the  nominal  author ;  and  St.  Cyran  vas 
conducted  to  Vincennes,  to  breathe  no  more 
the  free  air  of  heaven  till  Richelieu  himself 
should  be  laid  in  the  grave. 

Never  had  that  gloomy  fortress  recciTed 
within  its  walls  a  man  better  fitted  to  endui* 
with  composure  the  utmost  reverses  of  furto&e 
To  him,  as  their  patriarch  or  founder,  the 
whole  body  of  the  Port-Royalists,  with  ote 
voice,  attribute  not  merely  a  pre-emincQce 
above  all  other  teachers,  but  such  a  combina- 
tion of  intellectual  powers  and  Christian  gracfs 
as  would  entitle  him  not  so  much  to  a  place  in 
the  calendar,  as  to  a  place  apart  from,  and 
above,  the  other  luminaries  in  that  spin'toa! 
galaxy.  Make  every  deduction  from  their  coio- 
gies  which  a  rational  skepticism  may  sn|:^si, 
and  it  will  yet  be  impossible  to  evade  the  accQ> 
mulated  proofs  on  which  they  claim  fi?r  St. 
Cyran  the  reverence  of  mankind.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  first  of  the  four  volumes  which 
he  has  dedicated  to  the  attempt,  Claude  Lan- 
celot confesses  and  laments  the  di&uliy  of 
conveying  to  others  by  words  any  definite 
image  of  the  sublime  and  simple  reality  whick 
he  daily  contemplated  with  more  than  fHial 
reverence.  He  describes  a  man  moving  through 
the  whole  circle  of  the  virtues  which  the  gi«s- 
pel  inculcates,  with  a  step  so  firm  as  to  ind> 
cate  the  constant  aid  of  a  more  than  homaa 
power,  and  with  a  demeanour  so  lowly  as  t: 
bespeak  an  habitual  consciousness  of  that  di- 
vine presence.  He  depicts  a  moral  hero,  bi 
whom  every  appetite  had  been  subdued,  ar : 
every  passion  tranquillized,  though  still  exqn^ 
sitely  alive  to  the  pains  and  the  enjoyments  o:' 
life,  and  responding  with  almost  feminine  ten- 
derness to  every  aJ9ectionate  and  kindly  fee- 
ing— a  master  of  all  erudition,  but  never  s:: 
happy  as  when  imparting  to  little  children  i^' 
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•lemcnlary  truths  on  which  his  own  heart  re- 
posed— grave,  nay,  solemn  in  discourse,  but 
QV'ith  tones  so  gentle,  a  wisdom  so  profound, 
&nd  words  of  such  strange  authority  to  ani- 
mate and  to  soothe  the  listener,  that,  in  com- 
parison with  his,  all  other  colloquial  eloquence 
was  wearisome  and  vapid — rebuking  vice  far 
less  by  stern  reproof  than  by  the  contrast  of 
bis  own  serene  aspect,  at  once  the  result  and 
the  reflection  of  the  perfect  peace  in  which  his 
mind  continually  dwelt,— exhibiting  a  tran- 
script, however  rudely  and  imperfectly,  yet 
faithfully  drawn,  of  the  great  example  to  which 
his  eye  was  ever  turned,  and  where,  averting 
his  regard  from  all  inferior  models,  it  was  his 
wont  to  study,  to  imitate,  and  to  adore.  In 
short,  the  St.  Cyran  of  Lancelot's  portraiture 
is  one  of  those  rare  mortals  whose  mental 
health  is  absolute  and  unimpaired — whose 
character  consists  not  so  much  in  the  excel- 
lence of  particular  qualities,  as  in  the  sym- 
metry, the  balance,  and  the  well-adjusted  har- 
monies of  all — who  concentrate  their  energies 
in  one  mighty  object,  because  they  live  under 
the  habitual  influence  of  one  supreme  motive 
— who  are  ceaselessly  animated  by  a  love  em- 
bracing every  rational  being,  from  Him  who 
is  the  common  parent  of  the  rest,  to  the  mean- 
est and  the  vilest  of  those  who  were  originally 
created  in  his  image  and  likeness. 

Nor  was  Lancelot  a  man  inapt  to  discrimi- 
nate.   He  was  the  author  of  the  Port-Royal 
Grammars,  Greek,  Latin,  and  the  Italian,  now 
fallen  into  disuse,  but  so  well  known  to  such 
of  us  as  ploughed  those  rugged  soils  during 
the  first  ten  years  of  the  present  century.    His 
biographical  labours  are  not  without  a  tinge  of 
his  style  as  a  grammarian; — a  little  tedious 
perhaps,  and  not  a  little  prolix  and  over-me- 
thodical, but  replete  in  almost  every  page  with 
such  touches  of  genuine  dignity  in  the  master, 
and  cordial  reverence  in  the  disciple — with  a 
sympathy  so  earnest  for  the  virtues  he  cele- 
brates, and  so  simple-hearted  a  consciousness 
of  his  own  inferiority — that,  in  the  picture  he 
undesignedly  draws  of  himself,  he  succeeds 
more  than  in  any  other  way  in  raising  a  lofty 
conception  of  the  man  by  whom  he  was  held 
in  such  willing  and  grateful  subjugation.   And 
he  had  many  fellow-subjects.    Richelieu  him- 
self had  felt  his  daring  spirit  awed  by  the 
union,  in  the  friend  of  his  youth,  of  a  majestic 
repose  and  unwearied  activity,  which  com- 
pelled the  great  minister  to  admit  that  the 
heart  of  man  might  envelop  mysteries  beyond 
his  divination.    Pascal,  Nicole,  Arnauld,  and 
many  others,  eminent  in  that  age  for  genius 
and  piety,  submitted  themselves  to  his  guidance 
in  their  studies  as  well  as  in  their  lives,  with 
the  implicit  deference  of  children  awaiting  the 
commands  of  a  revered  and  affectionate  father. 
He  was  the  most  voluminous  writer ;  but  of  his 
published  works  one  only  attained  a  transient 
celebrity,  and  of  .that  book  his  authorship  was 
more  than  doubtful.    If  he  did  not  disown,  he 
never  claimed  it    Of  the  innumerable  inci- 
dents recorded  of  him  during  his  imprisonment 
at  Vincennes,  few  arc  more  characteristic  than 
the  sale  of  a  considerable  part  of  a  scanty  col- 
lection of  books  he  had  brought  there,  to  pur- 
chase clothes  for  two  of  his  fellow-prisoners. 


the  Baron  and  Baroness  de  Beau  Soleil.  **  1 
entreat  you,"  he  says  to  the  lady  to  whom  he 
gave  this  commission,  **  that  the  cloth  may  be 
$ne  and  good,  and  befitting  their  station  in  so- 
ciety. I  do  not  know  what  is  becoming ;  but, 
if  I  remember,  some  one  has  told  me  that  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  of  their  condition  ought  not 
to  be  seen  in  company  without  gold  lace  for 
the  men  and  black  lace  for  the  women.  If  1 
am  right  about  this,  pray  purchase  the  best, 
and  let  every  thing  be  done  modestly,  yet 
handsomely,  that  when  they  see  each  other, 
they  may,  for  a  few  minutes  at  least,  forget 
that  they  are  captives."  It  is  in  the  moral, 
rather  than  in  the  intellectual  qualities  of  St. 
Cyran,  that  his  claim  to  the  veneration  of  pos- 
'terity  must  now  be  rested.  He  occupies  a 
place  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  the  founder 
of  Jansenism  in  France. 

Of  that  system  of  religious  belief  and  prac- 
tice, the  origin  is  to  be  traced  to  the  joint 
labours  of  St.  Cyran  and  Cornelius  Jansen, 
during  the  six  years  which  they  passed  in  so- 
cial study  at  Bayonne.  Returning  to  his  native 
country,  Jansen  became  first  a  professor  of  di- 
vinity at  Louvain,  and  aderwards  bishop  o^ 
Ypres.  There  he  surrendered  himseli  m  a 
life  of  unremitting  labour.  Ten  times  he  read 
over  every  word  of  the  works  of  Augustine ; 
thirty  times  he  studied  all  those  passages  of 
them  which  relate  to  the  Pelagian  controversy. 
All  the  fathers  of  the  church  were  elaborately 
collated  for  passages  illustrative  of  the  opi- 
nions of  the  bishop  of  Hippo  At  length,  after 
an  uninterrupted  study  o^  twenty  years,  was 
finished  the  celebrated  Augtutimu  ConuUi 
Jaruenii.  With  St  Austin  as  his  text  and 
guide,  the  good  bishop  proceeded  to  establish, 
on  the  authority  of  that  illustrious  father,  those 
doctrines  which,  in  our  times  and  country, 
have  been  usually  distinguished  by  the  terms 
Calvinistic  or  Evangelical.  Heirs  of  guilt  and 
corruption,  he  considered  the  human  race,  and 
each  successive  member  of  it,  as  lying  in  a 
state  of  condemnation,  and  as  advancing  to. 
wards  a  state  of  punishment;  until  an  internal 
impulse  from  on  high  awakens  one  and  another 
to  a  sense  of  this  awful  truth,  and  infuses  into 
them  a  will  to  fly  from  impending  vengeance. 
But  this  impulse  is  imparted  only  to  the  few; 
and  on  them  it  is  bestowed  in  pursuance  of  a 
decree  existing  in  the  divine  intelligence  before 
the  creation  of  our  species.  Of  the  motives  of 
their  preference  not  even  a  conjecture  can  be 
formed.  So  far  as  human  knowledge  extends, 
it  is  referable  simply  to  the  divine  volition  : 
and  is  not  dependent  on  any  inherent  moral 
difference  between  the  objects  of  it,  and  those 
from  whom  such  mercy  is  withheld.  This  im- 
pulse is  not,  however,  irresistible.  Within  the 
limits  of  his  powers,  original  or  imparted,  man 
is  a  free  agent ; — free  to  admit  and  free  to  re- 
ject the  proffered  aid.  If  rejected,  it  enhances 
his  responsibility — if  admitted,  it  leads  him  by 
continual  accessions  of  the  same  supernatural 
assistance  to  an  acquiescence  in  those  opi- 
nions,^to  the  exercise  of  those  affections,  and  to 
the  practice  of  those  virtues,  which  collectively 
form  the  substance  of  the  Christian  system 
Such  is  the  general  result  of  the  labours  of 
Janseu.    On  the  day  which  witnessed  the  com 
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pletion  of  them,  he  was  removed  by  the  plague 
to  a  state  of  being  where  he  probably  learned 
at  once  to  rejoice  in  the  fidelity,  and  to  smile 
at  the  simplicity  of  those  sublonary  toils. 
Within  an  hoar  of  his  death  he  made  a  will, 
submitting  his  work  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  in  the  communion  of  which 
he  had  lived  and  was  about  to  die.  He  ad- 
dressed to  Pope  Urban  the  Eighth  a  letter,  lay- 
ing the  fruits  of  his  studies  at  the  feet  of  his 
holiness,  ^  approving,  condemning,  advancing, 
or  retracting,  as  should  be  prescribed  by  the 
thunder  of  the  apostolic  see."  Both  the  will 
and  the  letter  were  suppressed  by  his  executors. 
Two  years  from  the  death  of  its  author  had  not 
elapsed,  before  the  Atigtutinut  appeared  in 
print  It  was  the  signal  of  a  contest  which  for 
nearly  seventy  years  agitated  the  Sorbonne 
and  Versailles,  fired  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
ladies  and  the  divines  of  France,  and  gave  to 
her  historians  and  her  wits  a  theme,  used  with 
fatal  success,  to  swell  the  tide  of  hatred  and  of 
ridicule — which  has  finally  swept  away  the 
temporal  greatness,  and  for  awhile  silenced 
the  spiritual  ministrations  of  the  Gallican 
church. 

Having  aided  largely  in  the  composition  of 
this  memorable  treatise,  St.  Cyran  exerted  him- 
self with  still  greater  efiect  in  building  up  a 
society  for  the  maintenance  and  promulgation 
of  the  principles  it  established.  Angelique 
Amauld  and  the  sisterhood  of  Port-Royal  were 
now  settled  at  Paris,  but  they  were  still  the 
proprietors  of  the  deserted  monastery;  and 
there  were  gradually  assembled  a  college  of 
learned  men,  bound  by  no  monastic  vows,  and 
living  according  to  no  positive  rule,  Benedic- 
tine or  Franciscan.  They  were  chiefly  disciples 
of  St  Cyran,  and  under  his  guidance  had  re- 
tired from  the  world  to  consecrate  their  lives 
to  penitence,  to  their  own  spiritual  improve- 
ment, and  to  the  instruction  of  mankind. 

Of  this  number  was  Antoine  Le  Maitre.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  had  been  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  councellor  of  state,  and  enjc^ed 
at  the  bar  an  unrivalled  reputation  for  learning 
and  for  eloquence.  When  he  was  to  speak, 
even  the  churches  were  abandoned.  Quitting 
Uieir  pulpits  the  preachers  assisted  to  throng 
the  hall  of  the  palace  of  justice ;  and  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  among  them  actually  ob- 
tained from  their  superiors  a  permanent  dis- 
pensation from  their  ecclesiastical  duties  at 
such  seasons,  tiiat  they  might  improve  in  the 
art  of  public  speaking  by  listening  to  the  great 
advocate.  When  he  spoke,  the  delight  of  the 
audience  broke  out  into  bursts  of  applause, 
which  the  judges  were  unable  or  unwilling  to 
repress.  **  I  would  rather  be  the  object  of  those 
plaudits  than  enjoy  all  the  glory  of  my  lord  the 
cardinal,"  was  the  somewhat  hazardous  ex- 
clamation of  one  of  his  friends,  as  he  joined, 
heart  and  hand,  in  the  universal  tumult 

Far  different  was  the  estimate  which  bis  de- 
vout mother  had  formed  of  the  prospects  of  her 
son.  She  was  one  of  the  sisters  of  Angelique 
Amauld,  and  amidst  the  cares  of  conjugal  life 
-^.herished  a  piety  at  least  as  pure  and  as  ardent 
as  ever  burned  in  the  bosom  of  a  Carthusian. 
In  the  wealth  and  glory  which  rewarded  his 
forensic  eminence  she  could  see  only  allure- 


ments, to  which  (so  she  judged^  his  peace  ci 
earth,  and  his  meetness  for  a  holier  stale  ot 
being  beyond  the  grave  mast  be  sacrificed 
She  mourned  over  his  fame,  aod  prayed  tiiai 
her  child  might  be  abased*  so  in  doe  season 
he  might  be  exalted.  It  hapi»eiied  that  fab 
aunt  Madame  D^Andillj,  in  the  last  awfol 
scene  of  life,  was  attended  hj  her  kindred,  aad 
amongst  the  rest  by  Le  Maitre.  Her  &diD* 
eye  was  fixed  on  the  crueifix  borne  in  the  hand 
of  St  Cyran,  as  she  listened  to  his  roiee,  now 
subdued  to  its  gentlest  accents,  and  bieathiag 
hope,  and.  peace,  and  consolation.  It  was  as 
though  some  good  angel  had  overpassed  the 
confines  of  the  earthly  and  heavenly  worids,  to 
give  utterance,  in  human  language,  to  emotioas 
'sacred  as  his  own  high  abode,  and  to  thoughts 
as  lofty  as  his  own  celestial  natare.  The  great 
orator  listened,  and  wondered,  and  wept.  An 
eloquence  such  as  even  his  fervent  imagina- 
tion had  never  before  conceived,  enthraUed 
and  subdued  his  inmost  soul.  It  was  bat  a 
soft  whisper  in  the  chamber  of  death;  but  in 
those  gentle  tones,  and  to  that  wreeping  eoa- 
pany,  were  spoken  words,  compared  with  wkieh 
his  own  eloquence  appeared  to  him  tririal, 
harsh,  and  dissonant  as  the  howlings  of  the  ib> 
rest  And  when  his  dying  relative's  last  sigh 
was  heard,  accompanied  by  the  solemn  bene- 
diction, **  Depart,  O  Christian  soul !  from  this 
world,  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty  God  who 
created  you,"  Le  Maitre  felt  that  the  bonds 
which  attached  him  to  that  worid  were  forerer 
broken.  He  yielded  himself  to  the  spuitoal 
guidance  of  St  Cyran  i  resigned  his  oftoe  aad 
his  calling ;  and  plunged  into  a  retreat,  where 
in  solitude,  silence,  and  continued  peaancfs 
he  passed  the  remaining  twenty-one  years  cf 
his  life*  By  the  advice  of  his  confessor,  the 
execution  of  this  design  was  postponed  till  the 
close  of  the  annual  session  of  the  eonrts.  In 
the  interval  he  resumed  his  ordinaiy  empk^- 
ments,  but  the  spirit  which  till  then  had  ani- 
mated his  efforts  was  gone.  He  became  languid 
and  unimpressive;,  and  one  of  the  jndgies  was 
heard  to  mutter,  that,  after  all,  the  real  ponr 
of  Le  Maitre  was  that  of  persuading  to  sleeps 
This  was  too  much  even  for  a  penitent  Fix- 
ing his  eye  on  the  critic,  he  once  more  sum- 
moned his  dormant  strength,  and  ponring  forth 
all  the  energies  of  his  soul  in  one  last  and 
most  triumphant  speech,  he  for  ever  quitted 
the  scene  of  his  forensic  glories.  At  Poet-Royal 
he  appropriately  chained  himself  with  the  care 
of  the  proprietary  Interests  of  the  hoasc.  A 
village  judge  in  the  neighbourhood  was  once 
attended  by  the  illustrious  advocate  on  a  ques-^ 
tion  of  the  purchase  of  some  bollocks.  As- 
tounded by  his  eloquence,  (so  runs  the  story,} 
the  judge  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  {deader, 
professing  his  unworthiness  to  preside  in  his 
presence,  and  imploring  that  tney  might  ex- 
change places.  A  more  likely  tale  records 
that  the  booksellers  had  got  up,  daring  Le 
Maitre's  retreat,  an  edition  cf  his  speeches  foil 
of  interpolations  and  errors.  At "  the  requesi 
of  friends,"  though  not  with  the  consent  of  his 
confessors,  the  orator  undertook  a  correcird 
edition.   His  spiritual  guides  interfered.  They 

Erescribed,  as  a  new  species  of  penance,  that 
e  should  silently  acquiesce  in  this  inroad  on 
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his  fame  as  a  speaker.  The  penitent  sab- 
mitted,  bat  not  so  the  booksellers.  They 
(worldly  men !)  talked  loadly  of  violated  pro- 
mises, and  of  sheets  rendered  useless.  He 
listened  to  discourses  on  the  duty  of  mortifying 
these  last  movements  of  vain  glory.  Under 
the  excitement  of  the  dispute,  his  health,  al- 
ready enfeebled  by  his  mode  of  life,  gave  way. 
\  fever  decided  the  question  against  the  pub- 
lishers ;  and  Le  Mailre  was  doomed  at  length 
:o  die  the  victim  of  the  brilliant  career  he  had 
so  long  and  resolutely  abandoned. 

His  brother  Mons.  de  Sericourl  was  another 
)f  the  converts  of  8t  Gyran.  De  Sericourt 
lad  served  with  distinction  under  Cond^*  He 
nras  taken  prisoner  at  the  seige  of  Philipsberg, 
md  effected  his  escape  by  leaping  from  the 
oralis  of  the  fortress  at  the  immincDt  hazard  of 
lis  life.  Under  the  deep  impression,  which 
his  incident  left  on  his  mind,  of  the  protecting 
:are  of  Providence,  he  returned  to  Paris,  where 
lis  first  object  was  to  visit  his  brother,  the  re- 
lort  of  whose  retreat  from  the  bar  had  filled 
lim  with  astonishment.  He  found  him  (the 
vords  are  Fontaine's)  in  a  kind  of  a  tomb,  where 
le  was  buried  alive;  his  manner  bespeaking 
Ul  the  gloom  of  penitence.  De  Sericourt  was 
shocked,  and  in  vain  endeavoured  to  recognise 
[it  Maitre  in  the  person  who  stood  before  him. 
immediately  changing  his  demeanour,  Le 
Iftaitre  embraced  his  brother  with  looks  full  of 
?ayety  and  spirit,  exclaiming,  **  Behold  the  Le 
iffaitre  of  former  days!  He  is  dead  to  the 
vorld,  and  now  desires  only  to  die  to  himself. 
[  have  spoken  enough  to  men.  Henceforth  I 
Tfish  to  converse  only  with  God.  I  have  ex- 
srted  myself  in  vain  to  plead  the  cause  of 
>thers.  Now  I  am  to  plead  my  own.  Do  you 
ntend  to  pay  me  the  same  compliment  which 
[  receive  from  the  world  at  large,  who  believe 
ind  publish  that  I  have  gone  mad  1"  Nothing 
;ould  be  more  remote  from  the  judgmcmt  of 
he  soldier.  Instead  of  regarding  his  brother 
IS  mad,  he  aspired  to  share  his  solitude,  and 
succeeded.  Under  the  direction  of  8t  Cjrran, 
le  joined  in  the  silence  and  austerities  of  the 
advocate.  During  the  war  of  the  princes  he 
3nce  more  took  up  arms  for  the  defence  of 
Port-Royal;  but  his  monastic  life  was  soon 
brought  to  a  close.  Philipsberg  had  in  reality 
!>een  attended  with  less  danger.  At  the  age  of 
ihirty-nine  he  died,  a  premature  victim  to  fa'st- 
ingS)  vigils,  confinement,  and  probably  to  ennui. 
Recruits  for  Port-Royal  were  bat  seldom  drawn 
Trom  the  armies  of  the  most  Christian  king, 
ind  could  hardly  have  been  draughted  from  a 
less  promising  quarter. 

In  this  memorable  brotherhood  there  was 
7ei  a  third,  Louis  Isaac  Le  Maitre  de  Saci. 
^t  the  early  age  of  fourteen  he  was  placed 
i)y  his  auntt  the  Mere  Angelique,  under  the 
guidance  of  8t  Cyran.  From  that  prophetic 
?ye  the  future  eminence  of  his  pupil  was  not 
Hidden.  **  God  will  restore  him  to  you,  for  his 
Jeath  would  probably  be  the  greatest  loss  which 
the  charch  could  sustain"— was  the  prediction 
vith  which  8t  Cyran  at  once  disclosed  his 
own  hopes  and  allayed  the  fears  of  De  Saci's 
nomer,  as  he  watched  over  the  sick-bed  of  her 
child.  To  insure  the  fulfilment  of  those  hopes, 
^e  mind  of  the  boy  was  sedulously  trained. 


Absolute,  unhesitating  submission  to  human 
authority,  as  representing  the  Divine,  was  the 
cardinal  principle  of  his  education.  Though 
himself  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  teachers 
of  his  age  as  a  guide  to  others,  he,  on  no  sin- 
gle question,  presumed  to  guide  himself.  If  no 
other  director  could  have  been  had,  he  would 
have  placed  himself  under  the  direction  of  his 
valet,  was  the  praise  with  which  his  friends 
expressed  their  admiration  of  his  illustrious 
docility.  By  the  advice  or  commands  of  St. 
Cyran,  he  accordingly,  like  his  brothers,  be- 
came one  of  the  recluses  of  Port-Royal ;  and 
like  them,  transferred  to  the  support  of  the  mo- 
nastery all  his  worldly  wealth.  With  them  also 
he  surrendered  himself  up  to  penitence,  to  so- 
litude, and  to  silence ;  and  in  their  company 
supplied  his  emaciated  frame  with  food  which 
rather  marked  than  satisfied  its  wants.  Le 
Maitre  thus  describes  one  of  the  petiin  aoupera 
of  Port'Royal  :^**  It  is,  you  know,  but  a  slight 
repast  which  they  serve  up  for  us  in  the  even- 
ing; but  it  engages  my  brother  De  Saci  as 
completely  as  the  most  sumptuous  meal.  For 
my  own  part,  such  is  the  warmth  of  my  tem 
perament,  the  end  of  my  good  cheer  follows  so 
hard  on  its  beginning,  that  I  can  hardly  tell 
which  is  which.  When  all  is  over  with  me, 
and  I  have  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  wash  my 
hands,  I  see  my  brother  De  Saci,  as  composed 
and  as  serious  as  ever,  take  up  his  quarter  of 
at)^  apple,  peel  it  deliberately,  cut  it  up  with 

Precision,  and  swallow  it  at  leisure.  Before 
e  begins,  I  have  more  than  half  done.  When 
his  little  ail  is  over,  he  rises  from  table  as  light 
as  when  he  sat  down,  leaving  untouched  the 
greater  part  of  what  was  set  before  him,  and 
walks  off  as  seriously  as  a  man  who  had  been 
doing  great  things,  and  who  never  fasted  ex- 
cept on  fast-days."  Poor  Le  Maitre !  the  gay 
spirit  which  had  animated  the  palace  of  justice 
had  its  transient  flashes  even  in  his  **  living 
tomb;"  though  the  smile  was  in  this  case 
h'ghted  up  at  an  absurdity  which  had  well- 
nigh  conducted  his  brother  to  that  tomb  where 
all  life  is  extincu  Under  these  solemn  paro- 
dies on  what  usually  goes  on  at  the  dinner 
table,  De  Saci  pined  away ;  and  was  rescued, 
not  without  extreme  hazard,  from  the  effects 
of  his  suicidal  abstemiousness.  He  returned 
from  the  gates  of  death  with  a  spirit  unsub- 
dued and  undaunted;  for  it  was  animated  by 
hopes,  and  sustained  by  convictions  which 
gave  to  that  last  enemy  the  aspect  and  the 
welcome  of  a  friend.  Admitted,  in  reluctant 
obedience  to  his  confessor,  to  ordination  as  a 
priest,  he  assumed  the  office  of  director  to  the 
recluses  of  either  sex  at  Port-Royal.  Nature 
struggled  in  the  bosom  of  Le  Mai  tie  against 
laying  bare  all  the  secrets  of  his  soul  to  the 
inspection  of  the  younger  brother.  But  autho- 
rity prevailed.  Their  mother  led  the  way,  by 
placing  herself  under  the  direction  of  her  son. 
Blaize  Pascal  himself  merely  took  the  law  of 
his  conscience  from  the  same  revered  lips. 
Days  of  persecution  followed;  and  De  Saci 
was  driven  from  his  retreat,  and  confined  for 
more  than  two  years  in  the  Bastille.  There 
was  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  St.  Cyran.  Fon- 
taine, the  bosom  friend  of  De  Saci,  was  the 
associate  of  his  prison  hours.    They  wer» 
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hours  of  suffering  and  of  pain.  Bat  they  had 
been  ill-exchanged  for  the  brightest  and  the 
most  joyous  passed  by  the  revellers  in  the  gay 
city  beneath  them.  In  those  hoars,  De  Saci 
executed,  and  his  friend  transcribed,  that  trans- 
jation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  to  this 
moment  is  regarded  in  France  as  the  most 
perfect  version  in  their  own  or  in  any  other 
modern  tongue.  While  yet  under  the  charge 
of  St.  Cyran,  the  study  of  the  divine  oracles 
was  the  ceaseless  task  of  Be  Saci.  In  matare 
life,  it  had  been  his  continual  delight ;  in  the 
absence  of  every  other  solace,  it  possessed  his 
mind  with  all  the  energy  of  a  master  passion. 
Of  the  ten  thousand  chords  which  there  blend 
together  in  sacred  harmony,  there  was  not  one 
which  did  not  awaken  a  responsive  note  in  the 
heart  of  the  aged  prisoner.  In  a  critical  know- 
ledge of  the  sacred  text  he  may  have  had  many 
superiors,  but  none  in  that  exquisite  sensibility 
to  the  grandeur,  the  pathos,  the  superhuman 
wisdom,  and  the  awful  purity  of  the  divine 
original,  without  which  none  can  truly  appre- 
hend, or  accurately  render  into  another  idiom, 
the  sense  of  the  inspired  writers.  Even  the 
habitual  prostration  of  his  judgment  to  a 
human  authority,  believed  to  be  divine,  aided 
him  as  a  translator.  It  forbade,  indeed,  the 
correction  of  errors,  but  it  imparted  freedom 
and  confidence  to  the  expression  of  all  that  he 
acknowledged  as  truth.  Protestants  may  with 
justice  except  to  many  a  passage  of  De  Saci's 
translation ;  but  they  will,  we  fear,  search  their 
own  libraries  ii»  vain  for  any,  where  the  au- 
thor's unhesitating  assurance  of  the  real  sense 
of  controverted  words  permits  his  style  to  flow 
with  a  similar  absence  of  constraint,  and  an 
equal  warmth  and  glow  of  diction. 

Fontaine,  the  humble  companion  of  his  bibli- 
cal labours,  had  also  been  one  of  the  penitents 
of  De  Saci.  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  and 
his  *'  M^ moires  sur  M.M.  de  Port-Royal,"  be- 
speak a  nature  gentle,  affectionate,  and  devout 
But  to  saturate  his  memory  with  the  discourse 
of  minds  more  exalted  than  his  own,  and  to 
minister  to  them  in  collating  or  trauiscribing 
the  books  on  which  they  were  employed,  li- 
mited his  humble  desires.  He  was  success- 
ively the  amanuensis  of  De  Saci,  and  the  secre- 
tary of  the  **  great  Arnanld."  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Pascal,  a  name  so  great  does  not  appear 
among  the  disciples  of  St.  Cyran,  or  the  in- 
mates of  Port-Royal. 

Antoine  Arnauld  was  the  youngest  child  of 
the  parents  of  the  M^re  Angelique:  he  was 
consequently  the  uncle  of  Le  Maitre,  De  Seri- 
court,  and  De  Saci.  From  his  earliest  years 
the  reputation  of  his  genius  and  learning  had 
rendered  him  the  object  of  universal  notice 
and  expectation.  Richelieu  himself  is  recorded 
to  have  stolen  silently  into  his  chamber,  to 
enjoy  the  unpremeditated  conversation  of  the 
young  student  The  cardinal  had  no  apparent 
reason  to  dread  that  in  this  case  his  advances 
would  be  repulsed;  for  Arnauld  possessed  se- 
veral rich  benefices,  dressed  in  the  fashion, 
and  even  kept  a  carriage.  But  repulsed  they 
were,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  man  to  whom 
similar  alluremeots  had  been  presented  in  vain. 
In  his  dungeon  at  Yincennes,  St  Cyran  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  the  young  abbl.    That 


almost  magical  influence  was  again  exerted 
with  irresistible  power.    Aniaold  renoanced 
his  preferments,  assumed  the  garb  of  pea^ 
tence,  and  became  the  companion  of  his  ne^ 
pbews,  Le  Maitre  and  Seiicourt,  in  their  ans- 
tere  retirement     This  abandon  ooent  of  the 
world  was  not,  however,  so  absolute,  bot  that 
he  still  sought  the  rank  of  a  sodus,  or  fellow 
of  the  Sorbonne.    By  the  authority  of  Ricbe> 
lieu,  his  claims  were  rejected.    But  not  ere 5 
the  cardinal  could  obstruct  the  adranoemen: 
of  so  eminent  a  scholar  and  divine  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  doctor  in  divinity.    **  To  deiend  the 
truth,  if  necessary,  to  the  death,**  was  in  those 
days  one  of  the  vows  of  such  a  graduate- 
vows,  it  is  to  be  feared,  light  as  air  with  most 
men,  but,  in  this  instance,  engraven  as  with  a 
pen  of  iron  on  the  soul  of  the  new  professor  of 
theology.    A  year  had  scarcely  elapsed  since 
he  had  received  from  the  lips  of  his  dying  mo- 
ther an  adjuration  to  be  faithful  in  the  defence 
of  truth  at  the  expense,  were  it  possible,  of 
a  thousand  lives.    Touched  with  the  ootnci- 
dence  of  his  academical  oath  and  of  this  ma- 
ternal precept,  be  thenceforward  existed  but  to 
combat  for  what  he  at  least  esteemed  the  trath, 
and  endured  poverty,  exile,  and  reproach,  a& 
he  would  have  cheerfully  submitted  to  death, 
in  that  sacred  warfare.    In  controversy  be 
found  his  vocation,  his  triumph,  and  perhaps 
his  delight    The  author  of  more  than  a  hoa- 
dred  volumes,  he  was  engaged  in  almost  as 
many  contests.    His  great  work.  La  JrequmU 
Communion^  is  essentially  controversial.    He 
warred  with  the  Jesuits  as  a  body ;  and  with 
several  of  their  most  eminent  writers,  as  Sir- 
mond,  Nouet,  and  De  Bonis,  he  carried  oa 
separate  debates.    Apologies  for  St.  Cyraa, 
Jansenius,  and  for  the  laidies  of  Port-Royal, 
flowed  copiously  from  his   ever  ready  pea. 
He  assailed  the  metaphysical  meditatioos  cf 
Des  Cartes,  and  Malebranche's  theory  of  mi- 
racles.   Even  with  his  friend  and  associaie, 
Nicole,  he  contended,  on  an  attempt  to  apply 
certain  geometrical  principles  to  the  solattoo 
of  some  problems  in  divinity.    Claude,  Bfaia- 
bourg,  and  Annat,  were  among  his  adrersa- 
ries.     The  mere  list  of  his  works  occupies 
twenty-six  closely  printed  octavo  pages.    A 
rapid  analysis  of  them  fills  a  large  volame.  If 
that  compilation  may  be  trusted,  (he  would  be 
a  bold  man  who  should  undertake  to  veiiiy  it) 
the  vast  collection  of  books  which  bear  the 
name  of  Antoine  Arnauld  scarcely  contain  a 
tract,  except  those  on  mathematics,  ia  which 
he  is  not  engaged  in  theological  or  scientific 
strife  with  some  antagonist    In  the  catalogue, 
of  course,  appears  the  celebrated  treatise  De 
la  Perpeiuite  de  la  Foi  8W  rEucharistie^  a  work 
rewarded  with  higher  applause  than  any  other 
of  his  avowed  writings.  Twenty-seven  bishops 
and  twenty  doctors  prefaced  it  with  enlosies 
on  the  learning,  piety,  talents,  and  orthodoxj 
of  the  illustrious  author.    He  dedicated  it  lo 
Clement  IX.,  and  was  repaid  with  the  mosi 
glowing  compliments.    Perhaps  a  still  more 
gratifying  tribute  to  his  success  was  the  con- 
version to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  of  Tb^ 
renne,  of  which  this  book  was  the  occasioe ; 
and  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  tlian  that  the 
real  author  was  not  Arnauld,  but  Nicole,    le 
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he  tiile-page  of  a  book,  designed  to  refute  the 
brmidable  Claude,  the  two  friends  judged  the 
lame  of  a  doctor  of  the  church  would  avail 
nore  than  that  of  a  simple  tonsure — a  literary 
ind  pious  fraud,  which  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
cuse ;  and,  on  the  side  of  Nicole,  an  example 
>f  zeal  for  a  man's  cause  triumphing  over  his 
ore  of  fame,  to  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
ind  a  parellel.  Such,  however,  was  the  height 
)f  Arnauld's  reputation,  and  such  the  affluence 
>f  his  mind,  that  it  is  scarcely  reasonable  to 
ittribuie  this  diseugenuous  proceeding  to  self- 
sh  motives.  Few  men  have  been  more  ena- 
noui^d  of  the  employments,  or  less  covetous 
)f  the  rewards,  of  a  literary  life.  For  nearly 
hreescore  years  he  lived  pen  in  hand,  except 
vhen  engaged  iu  devotion,  or  in  celebrating 
he  offices  of  the  church  of  Port-Royal  on  oc- 
tasions  of  peculiar  dignity.  His  was  one  of 
hose  rare  natures  to  which  intellectual  exer- 
ion  brings  relief  rather  than  lassitude ;  thus 
giving  to  feebler  understanding  the  assurance, 
hat  the  living  spirit  which  is  in  man,  if  dis- 
mited  from  the  burdens  of  mortality,  would  be 
capable  of  efforts  commensurate  with  an  im- 
nortal  existence. 

His  book,  de  la  frtquente  Communum,  was 
he  commencement  oi  the  seventy  years*  reli- 
rious  war  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
*ort-RoyaL  To  restore  the  severe  maxims  of 
IJhristian  antiquity  respecting  the  spiritual 
[ualification  of  communicants,  and  thus  to 
aise  a  standard  of  church  membership  incom- 
parably more  exalted  than  that  which  prevailed 
a  his  own  generation,  was  the  avowed  object 
tf  Arnauld.  His  scarcely  concealed  purpose 
iras  to  chastise  the  lac  morality  to  which  the 
esuits  had  lent  their  sanction ;  and  to  repel 
heir  attacks  on  the  more  rigid  system  of  St. 
^yran.  Revised  in  his  prison  by  that  father 
»f  the  faithful,  and  sheltered  by  the  commenda- 
ion  of  divines  of  every  rank  and  order,  the 
look — ^forbearing  in  style,  loi\y  in  sentiment, 
eplete  with  various  learning,  and  breathing 
in  eloquence  at  once  animated  by  unhesitating 
aith,  and  chastened  by  the  mosf  profound  hu- 
nility — ^broke  like  a  peal  of  thunder  over  the 
leads  of  his  startled  antagonists.  Such  was 
he  furv  of  their  resentment,  that  the  Marshal 
le  Vihe  sagaciously  observed,  "  There  must  be 
lome  secret  in  all  this.  The  Jesuits  are  never 
;o  excited  when  nothing  but  the  glory  of  God 
s  at  stake."  Though  at  first  struck  down  by 
he  censures  of  a  conclave  of  bishops,  with 
Mazarin  at  their  head,  Nouet,  the  great  advo- 
cate of  the  society,  returned  again  and  again 
o  the  assault  Pulpits  fulminated,  presses 
groaned.  On  the  one  side  the  Sorbonne  in- 
voked the  aid  of  the  civil  power,  then  in  feeble 
laods;  on  the  other,  the  Jesuits  appealed  to  the 
lapal  see,  then  rising  in  new  vigour  from  the 
lisastersof  the  preceding  century.  Arnauld 
^vas  cited  by  the  pope,  and  required  by  the 
cardinal  minister  of  France  to  appear  in  his 
•>wn  defence  at  Rome.  Against  this  infringe- 
Dcnt  of  the  Gallican  liberties,  the  university, 
he  Sorbonne,  and  the  Parliament  of  Paris  re- 
nonstrated,  but  Mazarin  was  inflexible,    t 

The  holy  see  took  cognisance  of  the  cause, 
hough  the  person  of  the  accused  was  beyond 
their  reach.    In  his  absence,  that  infallible  tri- 


bunal decided  not  to  let  the  world  know 
whether,  of  the  thirty  erroneous  opinions  im« 
puted  to  Arnauld,  twenty  and  nine  were  hereti- 
cal or  not  Arnauld  himself,  however,  was 
unable  to  stand  his  ground.  For  twen^-five 
years  together,  he  was  compelled  to  live  in  a 
voluntary  concealment;  which  his  enemies 
had  not  the  power,  nor  perhaps  the  wish,  to 
violate.  His  retirement  was  passed  in  the 
monastery  of  Port-Royal,  or  in  one  of  the  ad- 
jacent hermitages. 

That  ancient  seat  of  their  order  had  now 
been  long  deserted  by  his  sister  Angeliqne  and 
her  associates.  Their  residence  at  Paris  had 
not  been  unfruitful  of  events.  They  had  ex- 
changed the  jurisdiction  of  the  general  of  their 
order  for  that  of  the  archbishop  of  P^ris.  On 
the  resignation  of  Angelique,  the  abbatial 
dignity  had  been  made  elective  in  their  house. 
An  ineffectual  scheme  of  devoting  themselves 
to  the  perpetual  adoration  of  the  holy  eucha- 
rist,  had  deeply  exercised  their  thoughts.  Oc- 
casional miracles  had  awakened  or  rewarded 
their  piety.  An  inspired  litany  (so  it  is  be- 
lieved) had  fallen  insensibly  from  the  pen  of 
sister  Agnes,  which  eight  doctors  censured,  St. 
Cyran  vindicated,  and  the  pope  suppressed. 
From  his  prison  at  Vincennes,  their  great 
apologist  directed  their  consciences,  and  guided 
tnem  to  the  office  of  educating  children  of  their 
own  sex — a  wise  and  happy  project,  which 
brought  back  into  the  sphere  of  ordinary  du- 
ties, minds  soaring  with  indefinite  aims  into 
the  regions  of  mysticism,  and  wasting,  in  efforts 
for  an  ideal  perfection,  talents  eminently  fitted 
to  bless  and  to  improve  mankind.  To  restore 
the  sisterhood  to  the  quiet  valley  where  their 
predecessors  had  worshipped,  was  the  next 
care  of  St  Cyran.  True,  it  threatened  their 
lives ;  but  "  is  it  not,"  he  asked, "  as  well  to 
serve  God  in  a  hospital  as  in  a  church,  if  such 
be  his  pleasure  1"  "Are  any  prayers  more  ac- 
ceptable than  those  of  the  afflicted?'*  Ange- 
lique*s  heart  had  a  ready  answer  to  such  ques- 
tions from  such  an  inquirer.  In  that  sequestered 
church  where  angels,  and  a  still  more  awful 
presence,  had  once  dwelt,  they  could  not  but 
still  abide,  (such  was  his  assurance,)  and  she 
returned  to  seek  them  there.  She  came,  at- 
tended by  a  large  proportion  of  the  ladies  of 
Port-Royal,  hailed  by  the  poor  and  aged,  whom 
in  former  times  she  had  cherished,  and  wel- 
comed by  her  kinsmen  and  the  companions 
of  their  religious  solitude.  It  was  their  first 
and  only  meeting.  Les  Granges  (a  farm- 
house on  the  hill-side)  became  the  residence 
of  the  recluses,  the  gates  of  the  monastery 
closing  on  the  nuns.  Bound  by  no  monastic 
vows,  the  men  addressed  themselves  to  such 
employments  as  each  was  supposed  best  quali- 
fied to  fill.  Schools  for  the  instruction  of  youth 
in  every  branch  of  literature  and  science  were 
kept  by  Lancelot,  Nicole,  Fontaine,  and  De 
Saci.  Some  laboured  at  translations  of  the 
fathers,  and  other  works  of  piety.  Arnauld  ap- 
plied his  ceaseless  toils  in  logic,  geometry,  meta* 
physics,  and  theological  debate.  Physicians 
of  high  celebrity  exercised  their  art  in  all  the 
neighbouring  villages. 

Le  Maitre  and  other  eminent  lawyers  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  work  of  arbitrating 
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in  all  the  dissensions  of  the  vicinage.    There 
were  to  be  seen  gentlemen  working  assidn- 
ouslj  as  vine-Klressers ;  officers  making  shoes ; 
noblemen  sawing  timber  and  repairing  win- 
dows; a  society  held  together  by  no  vows; 
governed  by  no  corporate  laws ;  subject  to  no 
common  superior;  pursuing  no  joint  designs, 
yet  all  living  in  unbroken  harmony ;  all  follow* 
ing  their  respective  callings ;  silent,  grave,  ab- 
stracted, self-afflicted  by  fastings,  watchings, 
and  humiliations — a  body  of  penitents  on  their 
painful  progress  through  a  world  which  they 
had  resolved  at  once  to  serve  and  to  avoid. 
From  year  to  year,  till  death  or  persecution 
removed  them  from  the  valley  of  Port-Royal, 
the  members  of  this  singular  association  ad- 
hered pertinaciously  to  their  design ;  nor  among 
their  annals  will  be  found  more,  we  think,  than 
a  single  name  on  which  rests  the  imputation 
of  infidelity,  or  fickleness  of  purpose.    To  the 
nuns,  indeed,  no  such  change  was  possible. 
Like  the  inhabitants  of  Les  Granges,  they  em- 
ployed themselves  in  educating  the  chiklrea 
of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  in  almsgiving,  and  in 
other  works  of  mercy.    Their  renunciation  of 
secular  cares  was  combined  (no  common  alli- 
ance) with  an  entire  superiority  to  all  secular 
interests.    Angelique,  now  the  elected  abbess, 
and  in  that  character  the  ruler  of  the  tempo- 
ralities of  the  convent,  exhibited  a  princely 
spirit  of  munificence— nourished  and  sustained 
by  the  most  severe  and  self-denying  economy. 
She  and  her  sisterhood  reserved  for  themselves 
little  more  than  a  place  in  their  own  list  of 
paupers.    So  firm  was  her  reliance  on  the  Di- 
vine bounty,  and  so  abstemious  her  use  of  it, 
that  she  hazarded  a  long  course  of  heroic  im- 
providence, justified  by  Uie  event  and  ennobled 
by  the  motive,  but  at  once  fitted  and  designated 
rather  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  ordinary 
mortals,  than  to  afibrd  a  model  for  their  imita- 
tion.   Buildings  were  erected  both  at  Port- 
Royal  de  Paris  and  Port-Rojral  des  Champs ; 
*  in  the  serene  majesty  of  which  the  worshipper 
might  discern  an  appropriate  vestibule  to  the 
temple  made  without  hands,  towards  which  his 
adoration  was  directed.     Wealth  was  never 
permitted  to  introduce,  nor  poverty  to  exclude 
any  candidate  for  admission  as  a  novice  or  a 
pupiU  On  one  occasion  twenty  thousand  francs 
were  given  as  a  relief  to  a  distressed  commu- 
nity; on  another,  four  times  that  sum  were  re- 
stored to  a  benefactress,  whose  heart  repented 
a  bounty  which  she  had  no  longer  the  right  to 
reclaim.    Their  regular  expenSture  exceeded 
by  more  than  seven-fold  their  certain  income ; 
nor  were   they   ever  disappointed   in    their 
assurance,  that  the  annual  deficiency  of  more 
than  forty  thousand  francs  would  be  supplied 
by  the  benevolence  of  their  fellow  Christians. 
What  was  the  constraining  force  of  charity, 
Angelique  had  learned  from  the  study  of  her 
own  heart,  and  she  relied  with  a  well-founded 
confidence  on  the  same  generous  impulse  in 
the  hearts  of  others.    The  grace,  the  gayety, 
and  tenderness  of  her  nature,  which  might 
have  embellished  courts  and  palaces,  were 
drawn  into  continual  exercise  to  mitigate  the 
anguish  of  disease,  to  soothe  the  wretched,  and 
to  instruct  the  young.    Her  hands  ministered 
day  and  night  to  the  relief  of  those  whose  ma- 


ladies were  loathsome  or  contagioas»  and  her 
voice  allayed  their  terrors.  With  playful  ia 
genuity  she  would  teach  her  associates  bow  t« 
employ  the  vestments,  the  famitnre,  ai»d,whe& 
other  resources  &iled,  evea  the  sacred  plate 
of  the  monastery,  in  clothing  the  naked,  thoash 
it  left  themselves  in  want,  and  in  feeding  the 
hungry,  though  it  deprived  themselves  of  all 
present  resources.  While  distribating  not 
merely  to  the  necessities  of  the  indigent,  bat 
to  the  relief  of  persons  of  her  own  rank  in  life, 
there  was  in  the  bosom  of  Angelique  a  feeling 
which  revolted  not  against  dependence  on  alms, 
for  her  vows  of  poverty  required  it,  bat  against 
soliciting  aid  even  from  her  nearest  kindreds— 
a  feeling  condemned  as  human,  perhaps,  in 
her  stem  self-judgment,  but  assoredly  one  of 
those  emotions  which  the  best  of  oar  race  are 
the  last  to  relinquish.  And  if  it  be  true,  as 
true  it  surely  is,  that  to  the  cultare  and  exer- 
cise of  the  benevolent  affections,  as  an  altiaaie 
end  all  other  ends  of  haman  life—knowk^, 
practical  skill,  meditative  power,  self-cootrol, 
and  the  rest — are  but  subservient  means,  who 
shall  deny  to  such  a  course  of  life  as  that  of 
the  nuns  of  Port-Rojral,  the  praise  of  wisdom, 
however  ill  he  may  judge  of  the  wisdom  whkb 
estabUsbed  and  maintained  conventical  insti- 
tutions 1  Some  afiections,  indeed,  they  coald 
not  cultivate.  Two  of  the  dec;pest  and  the 
richest  mines  of  their  nature,  maternal  and 
conjugal  love,  lay  unwrought  and  unexplored 
Yet  they  lived,  as  wisdom  we  are  told  oogiu 
to  live,  with  children  round  their  knees ;  train- 
ing them  for  every  office  in  life,  if  not  with  a 
mother's  yearnings,  with  perhaps  something 
more  than  a  mother's  prudence.  Over  this 
singular  theocracy,  male  and  female,  presided 
St  Cjrran,  exercising  from  his  dangeon  a  su- 
preme authority;  and  under  him  ruled  Aatoioe 
Singlin,  the  general  confessor  both  of  the  re- 
cluses and  the  nuns.  In  the  conduct  of  sools, 
(such  is  the  appropriate  style,}  Sin^in  was 
supposed  to  excel  all  the  professors  of  that 
most  critical  science.  Pascal,  De  Saci,  and 
Arnauld  sat  at  his  feet  with  child-like  docility. 
Ministers  of  state,  advocates,  and  bishops, 
crowded  reverently  round  his  palpit;  yet  by 
the  confession,  or  rather  the  boast  of  his  disci- 
ples, he  was  distinguished  neither  by  Iraming, 
talents  nor  eloquence.  The  mysttry  of  his 
absolute  dominion  over  intellects  so  ioeoni- 
parably  superior  to  his  own,  is  partly,  at  least, 
dispelled  by  what  remains  of  his  writings. 
They  indicate  a  mind  at  once  discriminating 
and  devout,  conversant  alike  with  human  na- 
ture and  with  the  Divine,  exerting  all  its  powers 
to  penetrate  the  labyrinth  of  man's  heart,  and 
recruiting  these  powers  by  habitual  commu- 
nion with  the  source  of  wisdom. 

Guided  by  such  pastors,  the  Port-Royalists 
were  following  out  a  progress  more  tranqoil 
than  that  of  John  Bunyan's  Pilgrim,  when  the 
wars  of  Fronde  rudely  scattered  the  shepherd 
and  the  flock.  Most  of  the  nuns  fled  for  refose 
to  Paris,  but  the  recluses  (they  were  French- 
men still)  appeared  three  hundred  strong,  in 
defence  of  their  sequestered  valley.  Above 
their  hair^hirts  glittered  coats  of  maiL  As  the 
last  notes  of  the  anthem  died  away,  the  tmm- 
pet  summoned  the  worshippers  to  military  exi> 
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-rcises.  Spears  and  helmets  flashed  through 
he  woods — plumes  wared  over  many  a  fur- 
x>wed  brow — intrenchments,  which  may  still 
>e  traced,  where  thrown  up ;  and  the  erening^ 
2^D,  the  watchword,  and  the  heavy  tread  of 
savalry,  broke  a  silence  till  then  undisturbed, 
»xcept  by  the  monastic  choir,  or  the  half* 
ittered  prayer  of  some  lonely  penitent.  De 
Sericourt  felt  once  again  his  pulse  beat  high 
IS  he  drew  out  the  martial  column,  and  raised 
he  long  forgotten  words  of  peremptory  com* 
nand.  But  ere  long  a  voice  more  subdued, 
hough  not  less  peremptory,  was  heard  to  si- 
ence  his.  De  Saci's  heart  mourned  over  this 
'eliance  on  an  arm  of  flesh.  Watching  the 
irst  pause  in  the  new  enthusiasm  of  his  asso- 
ciates, he  implored  them  to  lay  aside  their 
veapons ;  and  in  long-suffering  to  submit  them- 
ielvcs  and  their  course  to  the  Supreme  Dis- 
poser of  events.  At  an'  instant  the  whole  aspect 
>f  Port-Royal  was  changed.  Students  returned 

0  their  books,  penitents  to  their  cells,  and  ban- 
licral>smen  to  their  ordinary  labours.    It  was 

1  change  as  sudden  and  as  complete  as  when, 
it  the  bidding  of  the  Genius,  the  crowded 
bridge  and  the  rushing  river  disappeared  from 
be  eyes  of  Mirza,  leaving  before  him  nothing 
^ut  the  long  hollow  valley  of  Bagdad,  with 
xen,  sheep,  and  camels  grazing  on  >he  sides 
f  it. 

To  one  inmate  of  PortpRoyal  the  terrors  of 
n  impending  war  had  brought  no  disquietude. 
Lngelique  remained  there,  the  guardian  angel 
f  the  place.  Handreds  of  ruined  peasants 
rere  daily  fed  bv  her  bounty.  ''Perhaps  I 
hall  not  be  able*'  (the  quotation  is  from  one 
f  her  letters  written  at  the  time)  "to  send  yon 

letter  to-morrow,  for  all  our  horses  and  asses 
re  dead  with  hunger.  Oh!  how  little  do 
trinces  know  the  detailed  horrors  of  war.  All 
lie  provender  of  the  beasts  we  have  been 
bliged  to  divide  between  ourselves  and  the 
tarving  poor.  We  have  concealed  as  many 
f  the  peasants  and  of  their  cattle  as  we  could, 
a  our  monastery,  to  save  them  from  being 
tinrdered  and  losing  all  their  substance.  Our 
lormitory  and  the  chapter-house  are  full  Of 
lorses ; — we  are  almost  stifled  by  being  pent 
ip  with  these  beasts,  but  we  could  not  resist 
he  piercing  lamentations  of  the  starving  and 
he  heart-broken  poor.  In  the  cellar  we  have 
oncealed  forty  cows.  Our  court-yards  and 
lUt-houses  are  stuffed  full  of  fowls,  turkeys, 
lucks,  geese,  and  asses.  The  church  is  piled 
ip  to  the  ceiling  with  com,  oats,  beans,  and 
>eas,  and  with  caldrons,  kettles,  and  other 
hings  belonging  to  the  cottagers.  Our  laun- 
Iry  is  filled  by  the  aged,  the  blind,  the  maimed, 
he  halt,  and  infants.  The  infirmary  is  full  of 
ick  and  wounded.  We  have  torn  up  all  our 
ags  and  linen  clothing  to  dress  their  sores ; 
re  have  no  more,  and  are  now  at  our  wits'  end. 
tVe  dare  not  go  into  the  fields  for  any  more, 
IS  they  are  full  of  marauding  parties.  We 
lear  that  the  abbey  of  St  Gyran  has  been 
mrned  and  pillaged.  Our  own  is  threatened 
^ith  an  attack  every  day.  The  cold  weather 
ilone  preserves  us  from  pestilence.  We  are 
;o  closely  crowded,  that  deaths  happen  con- 
inually.  Qod,  however,  is  with  us,  and  we 
ire  at  peace." 


That  inward  peace  wnich  Angeliqne  was 
thus  enabled  to  maintain  during  the  horrors 
of  civil  war,  was  soon  to  be  exposed  to  a  more 
arduous  trial.  To  the  baffled  antagonists  of  Ax« 
nauld,  Port-Royal  was  an  abomination.  There 
dwelt  in  safety  their  intended  victim,  plying 
his  dreaded  pen,  surrounded  by  his  kindred, 
his  scholars,  and  his  allies ;  and  all  engaged  in 
the  same  contest  with  the  casuistry,  the  theo- 
logy, and  the  morals  of  the  society  of  Jesus. 
Against  those  devoted  enemies  one  Brisacier, 
a  Jesuit,  led  the  assault.  His  articles  of  im« 
peachment  bore  that  they  despised  the  Eucha- 
rist, that  they  had  neither  holy  water  nor 
images  in  their  churches,  and  that  they  prayed 
neither  to  the  Viiigin  nor  the  Saints.  Vain  the 
clearest  refutation  of  calumnies  so  shocking 
to  the  Catholic  ears,  and  vain  the  archiepis* 
copal  thunders  which  rebuked  the  slanderer. 
Father  Meignier,  of  the  same  holy  company, 
denounced  to  the  astonished  world  a  secret 
conspiracy  against  the  religion  of  Christ,  the 
leaders  of  which  were  the  abbot  of  St  Cyran 
and  Antoine  Amauld— the  Voltaire  and  the 
Diderot  of  their  age.  But  human  credulity 
has  its  limits,  and  Meignier  had  overstepped 
them.  For  a  moment  3ie  assailants  paused ; 
but  at  last,  the  womb  of  time,  fertile  in  prodi- 
gies, gave  birth  to  the  far-famed  "  five  propo- 
sitions" of  Father  Comet— a  palpable  ol^cure, 
lying  in  the  dim  regions  of  psychological  divi- 
nity, and  doomed  for  successive  generations 
to  perplex,  to  exasperate,  and  to  overwhelm 
with  persecution,  or  with  ridicule,  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  Christian  world.  That 
these  five  dogmas  on  the  mystery  of  the  divine 
grace,  were  to  be  found  within  the  AugwUnuB 
of  Jansenius,  was  not  the  original  charge. 
They  were  at  first  denounced  by  Comet  as 
opinions  drawn  from  the  work  of  the  bishop 
of  Ypres,  by  Amauld  and  other  doctors  of  the 
Galilean  church,  and  by  them  inculcated  on 
their  own  disciples.  Inno<%nt  the  Tenth  con- 
demned the  propositions  as  heretical ;  and  to 
the  authority  of  the  Holy  See,  Arnanld  and  his 
friends  implysitly  bowed.  In  a  wood-cut  pre- 
fixed to  this  papal  constitution  by  the  triumph- 
ant Jesuits,  Jansenius  appeared  in  his  episco- 
pal dress,  but  accoutred  with  the  aspect,  the 
wings,  and  the  other  well-known  appendages 
of  an  evil  spirit,  around  whom  were  playing 
the  lightnings  of  the  Vatican. 

The  man  and  the  heresy  thus  happily  dis- 
posed of,  a  single  question  remainedk-Were 
the  peccant  propositions  to  be  found  in  the 
Augiutinut?  Amauld  declared  that  he  had 
studied  the  book  from  end  to  end,  and  could 
not  find  them  there.  That  there  they  were 
nevertheless  to  be  found,  the  Jesuits  as  strong- 
ly asserted.  To  have  quoted  by  chapter  and 
page  the  offensive  passages,  would  have  spoiled 
the  most  promising  quarrel  which  had  arisen 
in  the  church  since  the  close  of  the  Tridentine 
Council.  Still-bom  must  then  have  perished 
the  ever-memorable  distinction  of  the  droU  and 
the  fini — ^the  drwt  being  the  justice  of  the  papal 
censure,  which  all  Catholics  admitted — xhefiui 
being  the  existence,  in  the  AugufiinuSf  of  the 
censured  propositions,  which  all  Jansenists 
denied.  The  vulgar  mode  of  trial  by  quota- 
tion, being  discarded,  nothing  remained  but 
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trial  by  aathority.  Annat,  the  king's  confessor,  a 
JesQic  in  religion,  and  Mazarin,  the  king's  mi- 
nister, a  Jesuit  in  politics,  each,  from  different 
motives,  foand  his  account  in  humiliating  the 
Port-Royalists.  Selected  by  them,  a  conclave 
of  Parisian  doctors  decreed  that  the  five  pro- 
positions were  in  the  book,  and  should  be  in 
the -book.  A  papal  bull  affirmed  their  sentence, 
and  then  a  second  conclave  required  all  the 
ecclesiastics,  and  all  the  religious  communi- 
ties of  France,  to  subscribe  their  assent  to  the 
order  which  had  thus  affiliated  these  bastai'd 
opinions  on  poor  Jansenius.  That  such  a  de- 
fender of  the  faith  as  Antoine  Amauld  should 
receive  their  mandate  in  silence,  the  authors 
of  it  neither  wished  nor  expected.  In  words  ex- 
actly transcribed,  though  not  avowedly  quoted, 
'Irom  Chrysostome  and  Augustine,  he  drew  up 
.lis  own  creed  on  the  questions  of  grace  and 
free-will;  and  in  good  round  terms  acquitted 
the  Bishop  of  Ypres  of  having  written  more  or 
less.  A  third  conclave  censured  the  apologist, 
unconscious  apparently  that  their  fulminations 
would  reach  the  holy  fathers  of  Constantinople 
and  Hippo.  They  at  least  reached  the  object 
at  which  they  in  reality  aimed.  **  Could  the 
most  Christian  king  permit  that  penitent  re- 
cluses and  young  children  should  any  longer 
assemble  for  instruction,  under  the  influence 
of  a  man  convicted  of  heresy  on  the  subject  of 
efficacious  grace,  and  unable  or  unwilling  to 
find  in  the  Augtutintu  what  the  pope  himself 
had  said  might  be  found  there!"  Anne  of 
Austria  listened,  Mazarin  whispered,  and  she 
obeyed.  Armed  with  her  authority,  her  lieu- 
tenants appeared  at  Por^Royal  to  restore  Les 
Oranges  and  the  forests  around  it  to  their  an- 
cient solitude ;  and  then  had  for  ever  fallen  the 
glories  of  that  sacred  valley,  but  for  an  inci- 
dent so  strange  and  opportune,  as  to  force 
back  the  memory  to  the  precipitate  descent 
from  Mount  Ida  of  the  Homeric  deities,  to 
rescue,  in  the  agony  of  his  fate,  some  panting 
hero  on  the  field  of  Troy. 

Mademoiselle  Perrier  was  the  niece  of  Blaize 
Pascal.  She  was  a  child  in  her  eleventh  year, 
and  a  scholar  residing  in  the  monastery  of 
Port-RoyaL  For  three  years  and  a  half  she 
had  been  afflicted  with  a  fistula  laarymaU$, 
The  adjacent  bones  had  become  carious,  and 
die  most  loathsome  ulcers  disfigured  her  coun- 
tenance. All  remedies  bad  been  tried  in  vain ; 
the  medical  faculty  had  exhausted  their  re- 
sources. One  desperate  experiment  remained 
-—it  was  the  actual  cautery.  For  this  the  day 
was  appointed,  and  her  father  had  set  out  on  a 
journey  to  be  present  at  the  operation.  Now 
it  came  to  pass  that  M.  de  la  Potherie,  who 
was  at  once  a  Parisian  ecclesiastic,  a  great- 
uncle  of  Angelique  and  of  Amauld,  and  an 
assiduous  collector  of  relics,  had  possessed 
himself  of  one  of  the  thorns  composing  the 
crown  of  which  we  read  in  the  Evangelists. 
Great  had  been  the* curiosity  of  the  various 
convents  to  see  it,  and  the  ladies  of  Port-Royal 
had  earnestly  solicited  that  privilege.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  24th  of  March,  in  the  year  1656, 
the  day  of  the  week  being  Friday,  and  the 
week  the  third  in  Lent,  a  solemn  procession 
of  nuns,  novices,  and  scholars,  moved  along 
die  choir  of  the  monastic  church,  chanting  ap- 


propriate hymns,  and  each  one,  in  her  toi^ 
kissing  the  holy  relic  When  the  turn  of  ka 
demoiselle  Perrier  arrived,  she,  by  the  advict 
of  the  schoolmistress,  touched  her  diseased 
eye  with  the  thorn,  not  doubting  that  it  woold 
effect  a  cure.  She  regained  her  room*  and  the 
malady  was  gone!  The  £ure  was  instanta- 
neous and  complete.  So  strict,  hoii-ever,  vaj 
the  silence  of  the  abbey,  especially  in  Lent, 
that  except  to  the  companion  who  shared  her 
chamber.  Mademoiselle  Perrier  did  not  at  first 
divulge  the  miracle.  On  the  following  day 
the  surgeon  appeared  with  his  instruments 
The  afflicted  father  was  present ;  exhortations 
to  patience  were  delivered ;  and  every  prepa- 
ration was  complete,  when  the  astonished  ope- 
rator for  the  first  time  perceived  that  every 
svmptom  of  the  disease  had  disappeared.  All 
Paris  rang  with  the  story.  It  reached  the  ear 
of  the  queen-mother.  By  her  command,  Mr. 
Felix,  the  principal  surgeon  to  the  king,  inves- 
tigated and  confirmed  the  narrative.  The  royal 
conscience  was  touched.  Who  but  must  be 
moved  with  such  an  attestation  from  on  high, 
of  the  innocence  of  a  monastery  divinely  se- 
lected as  the  theatre  of  so  great  a  miracle* 
Anne  of  Austria  recalled  her  Ueutenant.  Again 
the  recluses  returned  to  their  hermitages;  the 
busy  hum  of  schoolboys  was  heard  once  moie 
at  PortpRoyal ;  and  in  his  ancient  retreat  Ar- 
nauld  was  permitted  to  resume  his  unremitting 
labours. 

Time  must  be  at  some  discount  with  any 
man  who  should  employ  it  in  adjusting  the 
**  balance  of  improbabilities"  in  sach  a  case  as 
this.  Bui  there  is  one  indisputable  marrel 
connected  with  it.  The  greatest  genius,  the 
most  profound  scholar,  and  the  most  eminent 
advocate  of  that  age,  all  possessing  the  most 
ample  means  of  l^owledge,  all  carefully  in- 
vestigated, all  admitted,  and  all  defended  with 
their  pens,  the  miracle  of  the  holy  thorn.  En- 
rope  at  that  time  produced  no  three  men  more 
profoundly  conversant  with  the  laws  of  the 
material  world,  with  the  laws  of  the  human 
mind,  and  with  the  municipal  law,  than  Pas- 
cal, Amauld,  and  Le  Maitre :  and  they  were 
all  sincere  and  earnest  believers.  Yet  our 
protestant  incredulity  utterly  rejects  both  the 
tale  itself  and  the  inferences  drawn  from  it, 
and  but  for  such  mighty  names,  might  yield  to 
the  temptation  of  regaining  it  as  too  contempt- 
ible for  serious  notice.  Why  is  this  ? — a  ques- 
tion which  vokimes  might  be  well  employed 
to  answer.  In  this  place,  a  passing  notice  is 
all  that  can  be  given  to  it 

Antecedently  to  their  investigation  of  the 
evidence,  Pascal,  Arnauld  and  Le  Maitre,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  reduced  their  reasonixk^ 
on  the  subject  'to  the  following  syllogism  s-^ 
The  true  Church  is  distinguished  from  all 
others  by  the  perennial  possession  of  miracu- 
lous gifts :  But  the  Church  of  Rome  is  the  true 
church.  Therefore,  when  a  miracle  is  alleged 
to  have  happened  to  her  fold,  the  presumption 
is  not  against,  but  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  the 
statement;  and  therefore,  aided  by  that  pre- 
sumption, credit  is  due  in  such  a  case  to  testi- 
mony which  would  be  insufficient  to  substan- 
tiate the  fact  under  any  other  circumstance 
Negamus  majorem^    It  is  not  in  the  apinl  si 
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paradox,  far  less  in  that  of  irreverence  or  levity, 
that  we  would  maintain  the  reverse— namely, 
that  a  church,  really  distinguished  by  the  per- 
manent exercise  of  miraculous  powers,  would 
presumably  be  not  a  true  church,  but  a  false. 

Probability  is  the  expectation  of  the  recur- 
rence of  usual  sequences.  Certainty  is  the  ez- 
pectat'on  of  the  recurrence  of  sequences  be- 
lieved to  be  invariable.  The  disappointment 
of  such  an  expectation  may  be  the  disclosure 
of  some  uniform  sequence  hitherto  unkribwn : 
that  is,  of  one  of  the  laws  of  nature,  or  it  may 
be  a  miracle — ^that  is,  the  disturbance  of  those 
laws  by  some  power  capable  of  controlling 
them.  He  who  alleges  a  miracle,  alleges  the 
existence  of  natural  laws ;  for  there  can  be  no 
exception  where  there  is  no  rule.  Now,  to  as- 
cribe the  laws  of  nature  to  any  power  but  that 
of  God,  is  atheism.  To  ascribe  an  habitual  in- 
fringement of  these  laws  to  powers  at  once 
subordinate  and  opposed  to  the  divine,  is  con- 
sistent alike  with  piety  and  with  reason.  The 
analogies  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  not 
3nly  permit,  but  require,  us  thus  to  judge.  'For 
example ;  the  moral  law  of  God  is  love.  That 
law  is  habitually  infringed  by  human  selfish- 
less.  Submission  to  the  legitimate  exercise 
>f  legitimate  authority,  is  a  law  from  heaven. 
That  law  is  habitually  infringed  by  human 
;elf-will.  That  within  the  range  of  his  powers 
)f  action,  man  should  be  a  free  agent,  is  the 
livine  law.  That  law,  as  we  learn  from  the 
<rospels,  was  habitually  infringed  in  the  case 
>f  demoniacs.  That  the  blood  of  the  dead 
(hould  corrupt  and  not  liquefy;  that  houses 
ihould  be  built  and  not  fly :  that  diseases  should 
le  cured  by  therapeutics,  or  not  at  all,  are  lill 
)hysical  laws  of  nature — that  is,  of  God.  Those 
)hysical  laws,  we  are  told,  are  habitually  in- 
ringed  within  the  fold  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
2^hurch.  Be  it  so.  But  if  so,  what  is  the  in- 
erence?  That  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
5  the  depositary  of  divine  truth,  and  the  spe- 
cial object  of  divine  favour!— We  wot  not. 
iVhere  such  truth  resides,  and  such  favour 
csts,  there  will  be  a  harmony,  not  elsewhere 
o  be  found,  with  the  general  laws  of  the  di- 
vine economy,  and  the  general  principles  of 
he  divine  government.  The  law  is  higher 
han  the  anomaly.  The  rule  is  more  worthy 
han  the  exception.  That  conformity  to  the 
ternal  ordinances  of  heaven,  whether  psycho- 
ogical  or  physical,  should  indicate  the  posses- 
ion of  truth  and  holiness  in  a  church,  is  in- 
elligible.  That  a  systematic  counteraction  of 
iny  such  ordinances  should  indicate  the  same, 
s  not  intelligible.  If  in  any  society  any  law 
)f  the  divine  government  is  habitually  reversed, 
he  inference  would  seem  to  be,  that  sach  a 
ocie(y  is  subject  to  the  control  of  some  power 
•pposed  to  the  divine.  Will  it  be  answered 
hat  every  disturbance  of  the  laws  of  God  must 
>roceed  from  the  Author  of  those  laws,  and  at* 
est  his  agency  and  approbation!  Why  so! 
lis  moral  laws  are  violated  every  instant  by 
ebel  man,  why  not  his  physical  laws  by  rebel 
ngels!  Moses  and  Paul,  and  that  divine 
eacher  to  whom  Pascal,  Arnauld,  and  Le 
>f  aitre,  bowed  their  hearts  and  desired  to  bow 
heir  understandings,  all  assure  us  that  this  is 
lo  impossible  supposition.    Or  will  it  be  an- 


swered that  such  reasonings  impugn  the  mi* 
racles  of  Christ  himself!  If  so,  we  at  least 
abandon  them  as  fallacious ;  for,  sooner  should 
our  right  hand  forget  its  cunning,  than  be  em- 
ployed to  write  one  word  having  that  tendency. 
But  the  cases  are  utterly  dissimilar.  Assume 
the  reality  both  of  the  scries  of  miracles  re- 
corded in  the  gospels,  and  of  the  perennial 
series  of  miracles  recorded  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  legends,  and  it  is  perfectly  consistent 
to  discern  in  the  one  the  seal  of  truth,  and  in 
the  other  the  impress  of  error.  Our  Redeem- 
er's miracles  blend  in  perfect  harmony,  though 
not  in  absolute  unison,  with  those  laws,  physical 
and  moral,  which  he  established  in  the  creation, 
and  fulfilled  in  the  redemption  of  the  world. 
In  their  occasion— in  their  object — in  their  ful- 
filment of  prophecy^n  their  attendant  doc- 
trine—And in  their  exceptional  character,  they 
are  essentially  distinguished  from  the  perennial 
miracles  of  Rome.  These  are  in  absolute  dis- 
cord with  the  laws  which  the  miracles  of  Christ 
fulfil.  If  compelled  to  believe  them  true,  we 
should  not  be  compelled  to  refer  them  to  a  di- 
vine original.  But  that  the  truth  of  such  stories 
as  that  of  the  holy  thorn  should  ever  have 
commanded  the  assent  of  such  men  as  Pascal, 
Arnauld  and  Le  Maitre,  is,  ader  all,  a  standing 
wonder,  and  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  re- 
membering that  they  assumed  as  inevitable, 
and  hailed  as  invaluable,  an  inference  which, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  is  not  to  be  drawn  from  the 
premises,  even  if  established. 

Judge  as  we  may  of  the  miraculous  attesta- 
tion to  the  innocence  of  Port-Royal,  whicb 
commanded  the  assent  of  Pascal,  sentence  is 
irreversibly  passed  by  mankind  on  the  prodigies 
wrought,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
cause,  by  the  pen  of  that  wonder-working  con- 
troversialist In  the  whole  compass  of  litera- 
ture, ancient  and  modern,  there  is  probably  no- 
thing in  the  same  style  which  could  bear  a 
comparison  with  the  **  Ptovincial  Letters." 
Their  peculiar  excellence  can  be  illustrated 
only  by  the  force  of  contrast;  and,  in  that 
sense,  the  ''  Letters  of  Junius"  may  afibrd  the 
illustration.  To  either  series  of  anonymous 
satires  must  be  ascribed  the  praise  of  exquisite 
address,  and  of  irresistible  vigour.  Each  at- 
tained an  immediate  and  lasting  poptilanty; 
and  each  has  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  literature  of  succeeding  times.  But 
here  all  resemblance  ends.  No  writer  ever 
earned  so  much  fame  as  Junius,  with  so  little 
claim  to  the  respect  or  gratitude  of  his  readers 
He  embraced  no  large  principles ;  he  awakened 
no  generous  feelings ;  he  scarcely  advocated 
any  great  social  interest.  He  gives  equally 
little  proof  of  the  love  of  man,  and  of  the  love 
of  books.  He  contributed  nothing  to  the  in- 
crease of  knowledge,  and  but  seldom  ministered 
to  blameless  delight.  His  topics  and  his 
thoughts  were  all  of  the  passing  day.  His  in- 
vective is  merciless  and  extravagant ;  and  the 
veil  of  public  spirit  is  barely  thrown  over  his 
personal  antipathies  and  inordinate  self-e&> 
teem.  No  man  was  ever  so  greatly  indebted 
to  mere  style ;  yet,  with  all  its  recommenda> 
tions,  his  is  a  style  eminently  vicious.  It  is 
laboured,  pompous,  antithetical— never  self* 
forgetful,  never  flowing  freely,  never  in  re 
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pose.  The  admiration  he  extorts  is  yielded 
grudgingly ;  nor  is  there  any  book  so  univer- 
sally read  which  might  become  extinct  with 
so  little  loss  to  the  world  as  **  The  Letters  of 
Junius."  Reverse  all  this,  and  yon  have  the 
characteristics  of  the  <*  Provincial  Letters." 
Their  language  is  but  the  transparent,  elastic, 
unobtrusive  medium  of  thought.  It  moves 
with  such  quiet  gracefulness  as  entirely  to  es- 
cape attention,  until  the  matchless  perspicacity 
of  discussions,  so  incomprehensible  under  any 
management  but  his,  forces  on  the  mind  an  in- 
quiry into  the  causes  of  so  welcome  a  pheno- 
menon. Pascal's  wit,  even  when  most  formi- 
dable, is  so  tempered  by  kindness,  as  to  show 
that  the  infliction  of  pain,  however  salutary, 
was  a  reluctant  tribute  to  his  supreme  love  of 
truth.  His  playfulness  is  like  the  laugh  of 
childhood— the  buoyancy  of  a  heart  which  has 
no  burden  to  throw  off,  and  is  gay  without  an 
effort.  His  indignation  is  never  morose,  vin- 
dictive, or  supercilious :  it  is  but  philanthropy 
kindling  into  righteous  anger  and  generous  re- 
sentment, and  imparting  to  them  a  tone  of  aw- 
ful majesty.  The  unostentatious  master  of  all 
learning,  he  finds  recreation  in  toils  which 
would  paralyze  an  ordinary  understanding; 
vet  so  sublimated  is  that  learning  with  the 
spirit  of  philosophy,  as  to  make  him  heedless 
of  whatever  is  trivial,  transient,  and  minute, 
except  as  it  suggests  or  leads  to  what  is  com- 
prehensive and  eternal.  But  the  canons  of 
mere  literary  criticism  were  never  designed  to 
measure  that  which  constitutes  the  peculiar 
greatness  of  the  author  of  the  **  Provincial  Let- 
ters." His  own  claim  was  to  be  tried  by  his 
peers«-by  those,  who  in  common  with  him, 
possess  a  mental  vision  purified  by  contem- 
plating that  light  in  which  is  no  darkness  at 
all,  and  affections  enlarged  by  a  benevolence 
which,  having  its  springs  in  heaven,  has  no 
limits  to  its  diffusion  on  earth.  Among  his 
ascetic  brethren  in  the  valley  of  Port-Royal,  he 
himself  recognised  the  meet,  if  not  the  impar- 
tial judges  of  his  labours.  They  hailed  with 
transport  an  ally,  who,  to  their  own  sanctity  of 
manners,  and  to  more  than  their  own  genius, 
added  popular  arts  to  which  they  could  make 
no  pretension.  Perhaps  they  were  taught  by 
the  excellent  M.  Singlin  to  regard  and  censure 
such  exultation  as  merely  human.  That  great 
spiritual  anatomist  probably  rebuked  and 
punished  the  glee  which  could  not  but  agitate 
the  innermost  folds  of  Amauld's  heart,  as  he 
read  his  apologist's  exquisite  analysis  of  the 
Pouvoir  Proehain,  and  of  the  Oraeea  SuJUantea 
qui  vu  Bont  pas  effieaces.  For  history  records 
the  misgivings  of  Mademoiselle  Pascal,  how 
far  M.  Singlin  would  put  up  with  the  indomit- 
able gayety  which  would  still  chequer  with 
some  gleams  of  mirth  her  brother's  cell  at  Les 
Granges,  even  after  his  preternatural  ingenuity 
had  been  exhausted  in  rendering  it  the  most 
desolate  and  cheerless  of  human  abodes. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  treatment  of  his 
illustrious  penitents,  the  good  man  was  not 
long  permitted  to  guide  them  through  their 
weary  pilgrimage.  The  respite  obtained  for 
Port-Royal  by  the  holy  thorn  and  the  **  Provin- 
cial Letters,"  expired  with  the  death  of  Mazarin 
and  with  the  authority  of  the  queen-mother. 


Louis  began,  as  he  believed,  to  act  for  himseli 
—a  vain  attempt  for  a  man  who  could  nevei 
think  for  himself.  The  genius,  such  as  itwa^ 
of  the  dead  minister,  had  still  the  mastery  over 
the  inferior  mind  of  the  surviving  monarelL 
Louis  had  been  taught  by  the  cardinal  to  fear 
and  to  hate  De  Retz,  Jansenism,  and  Port^BoyaL 
Poor  Singlin  was  therefore  driven  away,  and 
in  due  time  consigned  to  the  Bastille.  At  the 
bidding  of  the  king,  a  synod  of  the  clergy  of 
France  drew  up  an  anti-Jansenist  test,  to  be 
taken  by  all  ecclesiastics,  and  by  all  religions 
communities,  male  and  female;,  foitite^  of 
course,  by  effective  penalties.  "They  were  afl 
required  to  subscribe  their  names  to  a  dedara- 
tion  that  the  «  five  propositions,"  in  their  hereto 
cal  sense,  were  to  be  found  in  the  JagmMOmiM, 
with  no  exception  in  favour  of  those  who  had 
never  seen  the  book,  or  of  those  who  eoald  not 
read  Latin.  Nor  was  this  an  ineffectual  m^ 
nace.  Blow  after  blow  fell  on  those  who  rv* 
fused,  and  even  on  those  who  were  expected 
to  refuse,  thus  to  condemn  the  bishop  of  Tpres. 
Port-Rojral  was  formost  among  sndi  obdurate 
recusants.  Their  schools,  male  and  fenaK 
were  dispersed.  Amauld  and  the  other  re- 
cluses were  banished  from  the  valley,  ne 
admission  of  novices  and  postnlantes  was  is- 
terdicted  to  the  abbess;  and  her  ancient  moaa^ 
tery  was  threatened  with  suppression  as  eoo- 
tumacious  and  heretical. 

Angelique  Amauld  was  now  sinking  under 
the  pressure  of  infirmity  and  of  old  age.  Half 
a  century  had  elapsed  since  the  commenceneat 
of  her  reforms,  and  her  tale  of  threescore  years 
and  ten  had  been  fully  told ;  but  ere  she  yieUted 
her  soul  to  him  who  gave  it,  she  rose  from  hei 
dying  bed  to  make  one  more  effort  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  house,  so  long  devoted,  under 
her  guidance,  to  works  of  mercy  and  to  exer 
cises  of  penitence  and  prayer.  8arTounded  by 
a  throng  of  keeping  children,  and  by  her  eldest 
associates  maintaining  their  wonted  compo* 
sure,  she,  for  the  last  time,  quitted  Port-Royal 
des  Champs,  giving  and  receiving  benedictiflos, 
and  went  to  die  at  the  convent  of  Fort-Rojal 
de  Paris.  She  found  the  gates  guarded,  aod 
the  court-yards  filled  by  a  troop  of  archers,  the 
executioners  of  the  royal  mandate  for  expelling 
the  scholars,  novices,  postulantes,  and  other 
unprofessed  inmates  of  the  house.  During 
eight  successive  days,  one  after  another  of  these 
helpless  women  was  torn  from  the  place  aronnd 
which  their  affections  had  twined;  and  from 
the  arms  of  the  dying  mother,  whom  they  loved 
with  the  tenderness  of  children,  and  regarded 
with  more  than  filial  reverence.  Seventy-€ve 
persons  were  thus  successively  separated  from 
her,  as  from  hour  to  hour  she  descended  to  the 
tomb,  under  bodily  and  mental  sufferings  de- 
scribed with  fearful  minuteness  in  the  obitua- 
ries of  Port-Royal.  **  At  length  our  gcM>d  Lord 
has  seen  fit  to  deprive  us  of  alL  Fathers, 
sisters,  disciples,  children  — all  are  gone. 
Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Such  was 
her  announcement  to  Madame  de  Seviga^  of 
the  emptying  of  the  first  vial  of  kingly  wratk 
To  the  queen-mother  she  addressed  herself  ia 
a  loftier,  though  not  in  a  less  gentle  tone.  At 
each  momentary  remission  cf  her  agonies,  sae 
dictated  to  Anne  of  Austria  a  letter,  long  an«i 
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justly  celebrated  as  a  model  of  epistolary  elo- 
quence. It  has  no  trace  of  debility,  still  less 
of  fSsentment  Her  defence  is  as  clear  and  as 
collected,  as  though,  in  the  fulness  of  health, 
she  had  been  conducting  the  cause  of  another. 
Without  a  reproach  or  a  murmur,  she  exposes 
the  wrongs  of  her  sisterhood,  and  the  error  of 
her  persecutors,  for  herself  she  asks  no 
sympathy ;  but,  from  the  verge  of  the  world 
she  had  so  long  renounced,  and  was  now  about 
to  quit  for  ever,  she  invokes  from  the  deposit- 
aries of  worldly  power,  the  justice  they  owed 
to  man,  and  the  submission  due  to  the  ordi- 
n  ances  of  heaven.  **  Now,  my  earthly  business 
is  done  !'*  was  her  grateful  exclamation  as  this 
letter  was  closed;  and  then  commenced  a 
mental  and  bodily  strife,  recorded,  perhaps,  but 
too  faithfully  by  her  biographers.  These 
pages,  at  least,  are  no  fit  place  for  the  delinea- 
tion of  a  scene  over  whicn  the  sternest  specta- 
tor must  have  wept,  and  the  most  hardened 
must  have  pray«d  fervently  for  the  sufferer 
md  for  himself.  From  the  dark  close  of  a  life 
so  holy  and  so  blameless,  and  from  the  hope, 
md  peace,  and  joy,  which  at  length  cast  over 
iier  departing  spirit  some  radiance  from  that 
setter  state  on  the  confines  of  which  she  stood, 
essons  may  be  drawn  which  we  have  no  com- 
nission  to  teach,  and  which  are  perhaps  best 
earned  without  the  intervention  of  any  human 
eacher.  Yet,  even  in  Port-Royal  itself,  there 
vere  not  wanting  some  to  whom  this  admoni- 
ion  of  the  vanity  of  human  things  was  ad- 
Iressed  in  vain. 

Among  that  venerable  society,  the  Soeur 
^lavie  Passart  was  unrivalled  in  the  severity 
>f  her  self-discipline,  and  the  splendour  of  her 
;uperliaman  giils.  As  often  as  illness  con- 
ined  her  to  her  bed,  so  often  did  a  miracle 
'c store  her.  The  dead  returned  to  her  with 
nessages  from  the  other  world.  No  saint  in 
he  calendar  withheld  his  powerful  influence 
n  the  court  of  heaven  when  she  invoked  it 
[jike  many  wiser  folks,  Sceur  Flavie  disoo- 
rered  at  last,  and  doubtless  to  her  own  snr- 
)rise,  that  she  had  become  (there  are  none 
>ut  masculine  terms  to  express  it)  a  liar  and 
L  knave.  The  same  discovery  was  oppor- 
nnely  made  by  her  associates,  and  arrested 
ler  progress  to  the  elective  dignities  of  the 
ibbey.  A  penitent  confession  of  her  Jansenist 
^^ro^s,  a  denunciation  of  the  more  eminent 
adies  of  Port-Royal  as  her  seducers,  and  a 
-etractation  of  her  heretical  belief  in  the  inno- 
cence of  Jansenius,  might,  however,  still  pave 
ler  way  to  the  abbatial  throne.  So  judged  the 
^ceur  Flavie,  and  so  decided  M.  Perifixe,  the 
hen  archbishop  of  Paris.  She  merely  asked 
he  imprisonment  of  twenty-six  of  her  rivals, 
le  cheerfully  accorded  so  reasonable  a  boon. 
Repairing  in  pontifical  state  to  the  Parisian 
nonastery,  he  again  tendered  the  anti-Jansen- 
st  test  Angelique  was  gone;  but  her  spirit 
ind  her  constancy  survived.  The  simple- 
learted  nuns  thought  that  it  would  be  a  mere 
alsehood  to  attest  the  existence  of  ''five  pro- 
)ositious,"  in  a  book  which  they  had  never 
leen,  and  could  not  read ;  and  truth,  they  knew, 
vas  the  command  of  Clod,  let  pope,  cardinal, 
)r  archbishop,  say  what  they  would  to  the  con- 
rary.    Perefixe  interdicted  their  admission  to 


the  holy  sacrament  "Well,  my  lord,**  the) 
replied,  **  there  is  in  heaven  a  Judge  who  readf 
the  heart,  and  to  him  we  commend  ourcau&e.*^ 
"Ay,  ay,"  rejoined  the  exemplary  prelate. 
"  when  we  get  to  heaven  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  consider  that,  and  see  how  things  go  there." 

Eight  days  elapsed;  and  still  no  change  of 
purpose,  no  subscription  to  the  test  Preceded 
by  his  crosier,  the  mitre  on  his  brows,  his  train 
borne  by  ecclesiastics,  and -followed  by  a  long 
line  of  archers,  the  archbishop  reappeared. 
Much  he  discoursed  respecting  his  own  mild* 
ness,  and  much  of  the  obduracy  of  the  nuns. 
In  proof  of  both,  twenty-three  of  their  number 
were  conveyed  to  separate  places  of  confine* 
ment  But  the  fruits  of  her  treachery  were  not 
reaped  by  the  Sceur  Flavie.  By  the  influence 
of  the  archbishop,  the  Soeur  Doroth^e  Perdreau 
was  elected  abbess.  That  lady  established  her 
residence  at  Paris ;  she  effected  a  final  separa* 
tion  of  the  two  monasteries ;  and  gave  enter- 
tainments at  the  Parisian  convent  which  might 
vie  with  the  most  brilliant  of  any  which  formed 
the  boast  of  the  neighbouring  hotels.  For  ten 
months  her  exiled  sisters  remained  in  prison. 
Perefixe  then  ordered  their  return  to  Port^ 
Royal  des  Champs,  there  to  be  excluded  from 
the  sacraments  of  the  church,  and  to  die  un« 
anointed  and  unannealed.  The  recluses  of  the 
valley  were  to  be  seen  there  no  more.  They 
lived  in  hiding-places,  or  pined  away  in  dun* 
geons.  Singlin  died  of,  extremity  of  suffering 
in  the  Bastille.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  if 
the  existence  of  the  **  five  propositions"  in  the 
Augustinua  was  not  verified  by  the  attestation 
of  a  score  or  two  of  old  ladies,  Louis  and  his 
clergy  have  not  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  so 
great  a  misfortune  to  the  church. 

Twelve  years  before,  the  miracle  of  the  holy 
thorn  and  the  genius  of  Pascal  had  rescued 
Port-Royal  from  impending  destruction.  A 
person  scarcely  less  unlike  the  common  herd 
of  mortals  than  the  author  of  the  "  Provincial 
Letters  "  and  whose  elevation  had  been  owing 
to  events  which  some  may  think  more  miracu- 
lous than  the  cure  of  Pascal's  niece,  now  in- 
terposed in  their  behalf,  and  with  not  inferior 
success. 

Anne  Ctenevieve  de  Bourbon  was  born  in 
the  year  1619,  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  where 
her  faUier,  Henry,  Prince  of  Orleans,  was 
then  confined.  The  misfortunes  of  her  family, 
and  especially  the  execution  of  the  constable, 
Montmorency,  her  maternal  uncle,  had  pre- 
disposed in  early  youtli,  to  serious  thought,  a 
mind  distinguished  to  the  last  by  an  insatiable 
craving  for  strong  emotions.  To  renounce  the 
world,  and  to  take  the  veil  among  the  sister- 
hood of  Carmelites  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Jaques, 
were  the  earliest  of  the  projects  she  had  formed 
to  baffle  the  foul  fiend  ennui.  A  counter-pro- 
ject, devised  by  her  mother,  was,  that  the 
young  princess  should  present  herself  at  a 
court  ball.  Maternal  authority,  perhaps  incli- 
nation, on  the  one  side,  and  conscientious 
scruples  on  the  other,  balanced  and  distressed 
the  spirit  of  the  high-bom  maiden.  She  betook 
herself  for  guidance  to  the  Faubourg  St  Jaquea* 
A  council  on  the  arduous  question  was  held 
with  all  the  form,  conventual  and  theatrical, 
which  the  statutes  of  the  order  and  the  fanc^ 
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of  the  Duns  required  or  suggested*  As  presi- 
dents, sat  two  of  their  namber,  one  imperson- 
atiug  the  grace  of  Penitence,  the  other  the 
virtue  of  Discretion.  From  the  judgment-seat 
so  occupied,  went  forth  the  sentence,  that  Anne 
Genevieve  de  Bourbon  should  attend  the  ball, 
and  should  surrender  herself  '^de  bonne  foi*' 
to  all  the  dresses  and  ornaments  prepared  for 
her;  but  that  in  immediate  contact  with  her 
person  she  should  be  armed  with  the  peniten- 
tial girdle,  commonly  called  a  cilice.  Above 
the  talisman  which  thus  encircled  that  young 
and  lovely  form,  glowed  the  bright  pdnoply  of 
the  marchande  des  nwdea.  Beneath  it  throbbed 
a  heart  responsive  in  every  pulse  to  the  new 
intoxication.  Penitence  and  Discretion  took 
their  flight,  no  more  to  return  till,  after  the 
lapse  of  many  a  chequered  year,  the  cilice  was 
again  bound  over  a  heart,  then,  alas !  aching 
with  remorse,  and  bowed  down  with  the  con- 
trite retrospect  of  many  a  crime  and  many  a 
folly.  At  the  hotel  de  Rambouillet,  she  was 
iDitiated,  with  her  brother,  aflerwards  ''the 
great  Cond^,"  into  the  Parisian  mystery  of 
throwing  over  the  cold  hard  lineaments  of 
downright  selfishness,  the  fine-woven  draperies 
of  polite  literature,  of  sentimentality,  and  of 
taste.  She  had  scarcely  read  any  books ;  but 
she  could  discourse  eloquently  on  all.  Mis- 
tress of  the  histrionic  art,  all  words  fell  be- 
witchingly  from  a  voice  with  which  every 
look,  and  gesture,  and  attitude,  combined  in 
graceful  harmony.  De  Retz  notices  the  exqui- 
site effect  of  the  sudden  bursts  of  gayety  which 
would  at  times  dispel  her  habitual,  but  not  in- 
expressive languor.  Sarazin  and  Voitnre  were 
proud  to  receive  their  laurels  from  her  hands, 
or  to  beg  them  at  her  feet.  Statesmen  and 
generals  sought  or  seemed  to  seek,  her  coun- 
sels. Even  her  mitred  correspondents  infused 
into  their  pastoral  admonitions  a  delicacy  and 
a  glow  of  language,  which  reveal  alike  her 
skill  to  fascinate,  and  their  desire  to  please. 

Vows  of  celibacy  no  longer  promised  an 
escape  from  lassitude.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  she  gave  her  hand  to  Henry  D'Orleans, 
Due  de  Longueville,  who  had  already  num* 
bered  forty-seven.  The  duke  repaired  as  pleni- 
potentiary to  the  conferences  at  Munster.  The 
duchess  remained  at  Paris,  the  idol  of  the 
court  Unexplored,  at  least  by  us,  be  the  scan- 
dalous chronicle  of  a  scandalous  age.  She 
rejoined  him  in  time  to  shelter,  if  not  entirely 
to  save  her  reputation.  As  she  floated  down 
the  Meuse  in  a  royal  progress,  (for  such  it 
really  was,)  the  sister  of  Cond6  was  received 
with  more  than  royal  honours.  Troops  lined 
the  banks ;  fortresses  poured  forth  their  garri- 
sons to  welcome  her  approach;  the  keys  of 
Namur,  then  held  by  Spain,  were  laid  at  her 
feet;  complimentary  harangues  hailed  her  ar- 
rival at  Liege,  Maestricht,  and  Ruremonde; 
and  amidst  the  roar  of  cannon,  and  the  accla- 
mations of  ten  thousand  voices,  the  triumphant 
beauty  was  restored  to  the  arms  of  her  hus- 
band. At  Munster  she  exhibited  the  state  and 
splendour  of  a  crowned  head.  But  her  heart 
was  depressed  by  ennui,  if  not  agitated  by 
more  guilty  emotions.  Tours  were  undertaken, 
palaces  built,  wars  of  etiquette  were  success- 
fully waged  with  rival  princesses ;  diplomatic 


intrigues  twisted  and  untwisted;  but  giooa 
still  settled  in  the  spirits  of  her  to  vh^  di- 
version all  other  minds  were  ministering.  She 
returned  to  Paris.  Gond6  had  exalted  &e  glo- 
ries of  her  house.  Mazariu  got  up  an  Italian 
opera  for  her  amusement.  Benserade  and 
Voiture  referred  to  her  award  the  question 
then  agitating  the  whole  Parisian  worid,  of  the 
comparative  excellence  of  their  rival  sonnets. 
She  became  a  mother.  On  eveiy  side  the  te- 
dium of  existence  was  assailed  by  new  excite> 
ment ;  but  melancholy  still  brooded  orer  her. 
Relief  was^  however,  at  hand.  The  dissen- 
sions, the  wars,  the  intrigues  of  the  Fnmdt^ 
filled  the  void  which  nothing  else  could  lilL 
Her  share  in  that  mad  revel  is  known  to  ail 
the  readers  of  De  Retz,  La  Rochefoucah,  De 
Monspen^er,  and  De  Motteville.  Her  younger 
brother,  the  Prince  de  Conti,  was  but  a  puppet 
in  her  hands.  With  Conde,  she  quarrelled  one 
day,  and  made  it  up  the  next.  De  Retz  was 
alternately  her  ruler  and  her  dope.  MarsaUlac 
alone  acquired  a  lasting  influence  over  her 
mind.  He  flattered,  amused,  animated,  aad 
governed  her,  to  whose  government  alone  the 
factious  and  the  frivolous  were  alike  willii^ 
to  bow.  With  her  infant  in  her  arms,  she  ap 
peared  on  the  balcony,  at  the  Hotel  de  Yilfe, 
"beautiful,"  says  De  Retz,  "with  her  dress 
apparently,  but  not  really,  neglected,  while  at 
the  Greve,  from  the  pavement  to  the  tiles,  was 
a  countless  multitude  of  men  shouting  with 
transport,  and  women  shedding  tears  tA  tea- 
demess."  Never  did  mob-idolatry  assume  a 
more  bewitching  aspect.  Hushed  into  affeo 
tionate  silence  were  the  harsh  Toices  of  the 
many-headed  monster,  as  the  peertess  dame 
gave  birth  to  "  Charles  Paris,"  her  second  son. 
Crowded  even  was  that  sick-chamber  with 
black-robed  counsellors,  and  plumed  officeis, 
soliciting  her  commands  for  the  defence  of  the 
blockaded  capital.  Peace  came,  and  she  met 
almost  on  equal  terms  the  haughty  widow 
and  mother  of  the  kings  of  France.  For  her 
brother  and  her  husband,  she  demanded  and 
obtained  the  government  of  provinces ;  for  her- 
self a  state  ball  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  with  the 
presence  of  the  queen-mother  to  graee  her  tri- 
umph ;  for  Marsaillac  the  entr€e  at  the  Lourre 
in  his  carriage ;  for  his  wife  a  taboureL  There 
are  limits  to  human  endurance.  Against  the 
entree  and  the  tabouret  the  whole  nobdity  of 
France  awoke  in  generous  resentmenL  Astrs« 
once  more  took  her  flight.  Cond£,  Conti,  and 
poor  De  Longueville  himself,  were  conducted 
to  Yincennes ;  our  heroine  fled  to  Normandy. 
Besieged  in  the  castle  of  Dieppe,  she  escaped 
on  foot,  and,  aAer  a  march  of  some  leagues 
along  the  coast,  reached  a  fishing-boat,  w^^ich 
lay  at  anchor  there,  awaiting  her  arrival.  A 
storm  was  raging ;  but,  in  defiance  of  all  remon- 
strances, she  resolved  to  embark.  In  an  an- 
stant  she  was  struggling  for  life  in  the  water. 
Rescued  with  difficulty,  but  nothing  daunted* 
she  mounted  behind  a  horseman,  and  for  fiileea 
days  evaded  the  pursuit  of  her  enemies,  ia 
mean  and  desolate  hiding-places.  At  length. 
reaching  Havre,  an  English  vessel  convcired 
her  to  Rotterdam.  From  that  disastrous  eclipse* 
she  emerged  with  undiminished  splendour. 
From  Steuay,  Turenne  advanced  to  meet  h^r 
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at  the  head  of  all  his  forces.  She  became  a 
party  with  him  to  the  convention  by  which  the 
king  of  Spain  bound  himself  to  maintain  the 
war  with  France  till  the  liberation  of  the  three 
captive  princes;  and  sixty  thousand  crowns 
were  promised  for  the  support  of  the  table  and 
equipages  of  Tnrenne  and  the  Princesse  de 
Longueviile.  That  more  tender  bonds  than 
those  of  war  and  treason  did  not  unite  them, 
is  ascribed  by  her  biographers  to  her  prefer- 
snce  for  one  La  Monssaye,  the  commandant 
}f  Stenay.  There  she  braved  the  denancia- 
lions  of  her  sovereign,  opposing  one  manifesto 
:o  another,  and  adding  to  her  other  glories  the 
[)raise  of  diplomatic  eloquence.  Again  the 
:entre  of  all  intrigue,  the  delirium,  whether 
imbitious  or  voluptuous,  of  her  heart,  yielded 
x>r  awhile  (and  where  beats  the  heart  which 
s  not  enigmatical  ?)  to  remembrances,  at  once 
>itter  and  soothing,  of  the  Carmelites  of  St. 
raques,with  whom,  in  days  of  youth  and  inno- 
;ency,  she  had  joined  in  far  diflferent  aspira- 
ions.  But  in  the  phania»magoria  at  Paris,  the 
;cenes  are  again  shiAed.  The  Parliaments 
emonstrate,  the  princes  are  enlarged,  the  car- 
linal  exiled,  and  a  royal  declaration  attests  the 
imocence  of  Mademoiselle  de  Longueviile, 

*  Vous  n'etes  plus  criminelle  si  ce  n'est  de  I^se 
imours,"  was  the  greeting  on  this  occasion  of 
ler  favourite  Sarazin.  She  rewarded  the  poet 
vith  an  embassy  to  the  Spanish  government; 
or  the  duchess  had  now  Undertaken  a  nego- 
iation  for  peace  between  the  two  crowns.  Her 
lecond  triumph,  however,  was  still  incomplete. 
)he  returned  in  all  the  pomp  of  a  conqueror  to 
'aris,  and  once  more  met  on  equal  terms  the 
najesty  of  France. 

It  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  there 
•xists  at  this  day  one  human  being  who  has 
bund  leisure  and  inclination  to  study,  with  ex- 
ict  attention,  the  history  of  the  wars  of  the 

*  Fronde.'*  But  that  they  disturbed  the  peace, 
md  postponed  the  rising  greatness  of  a  mighty 
lation,  they  would  have  as  little  to  commend 
hem  to  serious  regard,  as  the  cabals  one  may 
suppose  to  distract  the  fair  council  presiding 
)ver  the  internal  economy  of  Almacks.  To 
Lssert,  during  the  weakness  of  a  long  minority, 
;ome  popular  rights  not  otherwise  to  be  main- 
ained,  and  to  restore  the  greater  nobility  to  the 
lowers  of  which  Richelieu  had  dispossessed 
hem,  were  indeed  motives  which  gave  some 
»how  of  dignity  to  the  first  movements  of  the 
P'rondeurs ;  but  meaner  passions,  more  frivo- 
o\js  questions,  interests  more  nakedly  selfish, 
)r  in  themselves  more  contemptible,  never  be- 
bre  or  since  roused  a  people  to  war,  or  formed 
I  pretext  for  rebellion.  Cardinals,  judges, 
nonarchs,  princesses,  courtiers,  and  generals, 
yrhirl  before  the  eye  in  that  giddy  maze — in- 
riguing,  lying,  jesting,  imprisoning,  and  killing, 
IS  though  Bacchus,  Momus,  and  Moloch,  had 
Tor  awhile  usurped  a  joint  and  absolute  domi- 
nion over  the  distracted  land.  Among  the 
Sgurantes  in  this  dance  of  death,  none  is  more 
conspicuous  than  the  duchesse  de  Longueviile. 
[n  the  third  and  last  of  these  preposterous 
ivars,  the  royal  authority  triumphed,  and  her 
star  declined ;  but  it  now  set  to  rise  again  in  a 
new  and  far  purer  radiance.  Like  the  wisest 
»f  the  sons  of  men,  she  had  applied  her  heart 
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to  see  if  there  was  any  good  thing  under  the 
sun ;  and,  like  him,  she  returned  with  a  spitil 
oppressed  by  the  hopeless  pursuit,  and  pro- 
claiming that  all  is  vanity.  **  I  have  no  wish 
so  ardent"  (such  is  her  confession  to  the 
prioress  of  the  Carmelites)  **  as  to  see  this  wai 
at  an  end,  that,  for  the  rest  of  my  days,  I  may 
dwell  with  you,  and  apart  from  all  the  world 
besides.  Till  peace  is  concluded,  I  may  not 
do  soi  My  life  seems  to  have  been  given  me 
but  to  prove  how  bitter  and  how  oppressive 
are  the  sorrows  of  this  mortal  existence.  My 
attachments  to  it  are  broken,  or  rather  crushed. 
Write  to  me  often,  and  confirm  the  loathing  I 
feel  for  this  sublunary  state. 

It  was  a  weary  way  which  the  returning 
penitent  had  to  retrace.  Now  rising  towards 
the  heaven  to  which  she  aspired,  her  fainting 
spirit  would  again  sink  down  to  the  earth  she 
had  too  much  loved.  Long  and  arduous  was 
the  struggle — tardy,  and  to  the  last  precarious, 
the  conquest.  But  the  conquest  was  achieved. 
Gainsay  it  who  will,  the  spirit  of  man  is  the 
not  un frequent,  though  the  hidden  scene  of 
revolutions,  as  real  as  that  which  from  the 
seed  corrupting  in  the  soil  beneath  us,  draws 
forth  the  petals,  diffusing  on  every  side  their 
fragrance,  and  reflecting  in  every  varied  hue 
the  light  of  heaven.  He  who,  with  disappointed 
hopes,  and  the  satiety  of  all  the  pleasures 
whicii  earth  has  to  ofier,  seeks  refuge  in  that 
sanctuary  which  in  the  heat  and  confidence  of  • 
youth  he  had  despised,  may  well  expect  that 
human  judges  will  note  the  change  with  in- 
credulity or  derision:  nor,  perhaps,  has  he 
much  right  to  complain.  There  ever  must  be 
some  ground  for  others  to  doubt  whether  the 
seeming  love  of  long-neglected  virtues  be  more 
than  a  real  distaste  for  long-practised  vices. 
That  the  rou&  should  pass  into  the  ennuy^, 
and  the  ermuyie  into  the  dewtee,  may  appear  as 
natural  as  that  the  worm  should  become  a 
chrysalis,  and  the  chrysalis  a  butterfly.  To 
the  wits  be  their  jests,  and  to  the  mockers  theip 
gibes.  To  those  who  can  feel  for  some  of  the 
deepest  agonies  of  our  common  nature,  sucb 
jests  will  be  at  least  less  welcome  than  the  be- 
lief that,  when  innocence  is  gone,  all  is  not- 
lost;  and  the  conviction,  that  over  the  soul 
blighted  and.  depraved  by  criminal  indulgence « 
may  still  be  effectually  brooding  an  influence 
more  gentle  than  a  mother's  love,  and  mightier 
than  all  the  confederate  powers  of  darkness 
and  of  guilt  Few  readers  of  the  later  corres- 
pondence of  the  duchess  of  Longueviile,  will 
doubt  that  the  change  in  her  character  was  the 
result  of  such  a  renovating  energy.  At  the 
age  of  thirty-four  she  finally  retired  from  the 
cabals  in  which  she  had  borne  so  conspicuous 
a  part.  Cond^  had  now  taken  up  arms  against 
her  native  country,  and  Turenne  commanded 
her  armies.  The  duchess  mourned  alike  the 
success  and  the  reverses  of  her  brother.  De 
Longueviile,  a  kind-hearted  man,  hailed  with 
unabated  tenderness  her  return  to  the  paths  of 
wisdom  and  peace.  She  watched  .with  true 
congenial  care  over  his  declining  years,  and 
even  extended  her  kindness  to  one  of  his  ille- 
gitimate daughters. 

Touched  by  her  altered  conduct,  the  king 
and  the  queen's  mother  admitted  her  not  merely 
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to  their  favour,  but  to  a  high  place  in  their  re- 
(rard ;  nor  are  there  many  incidents  in  the  life 
of  Louis  so  amiable,  as  the  affectionate  gentle- 
ness of  his  demeanour  to  this  once  dangerous 
but  now  self-humbled  enemy.  On  the  death 
of  her  husband  she  expended  immense  sums 
in  the  attempt  to  repair,  in  some  degree,  the 
calamities  which  the  war  of  the  princes  had 
inflicted  on  the  peasantry.  In  a  single  year 
she  restored  to  freedom,  at  her  own  expense, 
nine  hundred  persons  imprisoned  for  debt;  and 
had  a  list  of  no  less  than  four  thousand  prison- 
ers subsisting  altogether  on  her  bounty.  The 
austere  penances  which  at  least  attested  her 
sincerity,  were  combined  on  all  becoming  oc- 
casions with  the  princely  magnificence  due  to 
her  exalted  station.  Her  eldest  son,  the  Comte 
Du  Danois,  a  feeble-minded  yonUi,  turned  Je- 
suit, took  orders,  escaped  to  Rome,  and  was 
placed  under  permanent  restraint.  The  Comte 
St.  Paul,  her  only  other  child,  was  a  wild  pro- 
fligate. He  enjoyed  ecclesiastical  benefices 
of  the  annual  value  of  50,000  crowns,  which 
she  compelled  him  to  resign  unconditionally 
to  the  disposal  of  the  king.  Lous  revered  and 
applauded  such  unwonted  disinterestedness, 
and  exerted  all  the  magic  of  his  flattery  to  win 
her  back  again  to  the  court  and  to  the  world. 
But  she  had  learned  a  salutary  lesson  of  self- 
distrust.  In  the  valley  of  Port-Royal  she  built 
a  modest  residence,  where  she  found  repose, 
if  not  serenity;  and  soothed  with  humble  hopes 
a  spirit  too  deeply  contrite  to  be  visited  by  more 
buoyant  feelings.  Her  own  hand  has  traced 
the  history  of  her  declining  years ;  nor  have 
the  most  pathetic  preachers  of  that  age  of  pul- 
pit eloquence  bequeathed  to  us  a  more  im- 
pressive admonition.  WhoeveV  would  learn 
what  are  the  woes  of  ministering,  by  reckless 
self-indulgence,  to  the  morbid  cravings  of  the 
heart  for  excitement ;  or  how  revolting  is  the 
late  return  to  more  tranquil  pursuits ;  or  how 
gloomy  is  the  shadow  which  criminal  passions, 
even  when  exercised,  will  yet  cast  over  the 
soul  they  have  long  possessed ;  or  how,  through 
that  gloom,  a  light  pure  as  its  divine  original, 
may  dawn  over  the  benighted  mind  with  still 
expanding  warmth  and  brightness  —  should 
study  the  Letters  and  the  Coi^essions  of  Anne 
Genevieve,  duchesse  de  Longueville. 

To  explain  what  was  the  task  she  undertook, 
we  must  return  a  little  in  our  former  steps. 

Such,  and  so  conversant  with  the  ways  of 
the  world  was  the  diplomatist  who  at  length 
appeared  for  the  rescue  of  the  ladies  of  Port;- 
Royal.  No  less  skilful  hand  could  have  un- 
ravelled the  folds  in  which  the  subject  had 
been  wrapped  by  intrigue  and  bigotry. 

The  original  anti-Jansenist  test  had  been 
promulgated  by  a  synod  of  the  clergy  of  France, 
adopted  by  the  Sorbonne,  and  enforced  by 
Louis.  To  the  remonstrances  of  the  nuns 
against  being  required  to  attest  by  their  signa- 
tures a  matter  of  fact  of  which  they  had,  and 
could  have  no  knowledge,  the  king  had  an-^ 
swered  only  by  reiterating  the  demand  for  a 
"pure  and  simple"  subscription.  <*His  ma- 
•esty,"  observed  the  princess  de  Guemene,  "  is 
supreme.  He  can  make  princes  of  the  blood, 
Dishops  and  archbishops.  Why  not  martyrs 
also  V*    It  was  a  branch  of  the  roval  preroga- 


tive which  he  was  nothing  loathe  to  exercise 
De  Retz  abdicated  the  see  of  Paris,  and  was 
succeeded  by  De  Marca,  the  author  of  the 
Formulary.  Availing  themselves  of  so  happy 
an  occasion,  the  Jesuits  at  Clermont  drew  up 
a  thesis,  in  which  was  propounded^  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  faithfcd,  the  naked  dogma  of 
papal  infallibility,  not  only  on  points  of  doc- 
trine but  as  to  mere  matters  of  facL  Amaald 
and  his  friends  protested.  Their  protest  was 
refuted  by  the  hand  and  the  torch  of  one  of  the 
great  polemics  of  tliat  age — the  public  execu- 
tioner. De  Marca  did  not  live  long;  and  his 
death  brought  with  it  a  truce  in  this  holy  war. 
His  successor  in  the  see  of  Paris,  llLde  Peiifixe, 
resumed  it,  but  with  greater  snbtlety.  He 
taught  that  it  was  enough  if  a  matter  of  fact, 
asserted  by  the  pope,  were  believed  not  d^wmtfin 
dimney  but  d^unefoi  hunuUne,  Wliether,  in  the 
Yirgilian  eljrsium,  the  recompense  awaided  to 
the  inventors  of  useful  arts  awaits  the  authors 
of  useful  distinctions  has  not  been  revealed  to 
us ;  but  if  so,  De  Perifixe  may  there  have  foond 
his  recompense.  On  earth  it  was  his  hard  fate 
to  be  refuted  by  Nicole,  to  be  laughed  at  by  die 
Parisians,  and  to  be  opposed  by  the  ladies  of 
Port-Royal.  They  had  no  faith,  divine  or  hu- 
man, and  they  would  profess  none,  as  to  the 
contents  of  a  large  folio  written  in  a  language 
of  which  they  were  entirely  ignorant  '*Pm 
as  angels,''  said  the  incensed  archfaishop- 
"  they  are  proud  as  devils  !**  How  he  punished 
their  pride  has  already  been  recorded. 

When  a  great  dignitary  has  lost  his  temper, 
there  is  nothing  which  he  should  more  stu- 
diously avoid  than  the  being  hooked  into  the 
sort  of  contemporary  record  which  the  Preoch 
call  a  jnwdi  verbaL  In  the  midst  of  the  nans 
of  Port-Royal,  De  Perifixe  had  stormed  and 
scolded  more  in  the  style  of  a  poUmrdt  than 
of  an  archbishop  of  Paris;  and  when  ihe 
chronicle  of  all  his  sayings  and  doings  on  the 
occasion  stole  into  light,  with  all  the  forms  of 
notarial  certificates,  he  found  himseli^  to  his 
unutterable  dismay,  the  hero  of  as  broad  a  farce 
as  had  ever  delighted  that  laughter-loving  city. 
It  was  the  single  joke  of  which  the  nuns  had 
ever  been  either  the  willing  or  the  uniami- 
tional  authors ;  and  they  soon  found  to  their 
cost  that  it  was  no  light  matter  to  have  directed 
the  current  of  ridicule  against  an  archiqnsco- 
pal,  and,  through  him,  stgainst  a  royal  censor. 

The  invincible  opposition  of  the  Port-Royal- 
ists to  the  test,  had  awakened  a  more  extendad 
resistance.  Men  had  begun  to  deny  the  right 
of  assemblies  of  the  clergy,  or  of  the  kisg  hua- 
self,  to  impose  such  subscriptions.  To  rttrcat 
was,  however,*  no  longer  possible.  Louis. 
therefore,  by  the  advice  of  the  Jesuits,  ^sired 
the  pope  himself  first  to  draw  np  a  fonnnla, 
which  should  declare  his  own  infallible  know- 
ledge of  matters  of  daci ;  and  then  to  require 
the  universal  acceptance  of  it  Alexander  the 
Seventh  exultingly  complied.  Subscription  to 
De  Marca's  test  was  now  exacted  by  papal 
authority,  with  the  addition  that  the  subscrib- 
ers should  call  on  the  Dei^  himself  to  anes: 
their  sincerity.  To  this  demand  the  great 
body  of  the  clergy  of  France  submitted^  hot 
still  the  resistance  of  the  nuns  of  Port-Rojai 
was  unsubdued.    Four  years  of  persecution— 
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of  mean,  unmanly,  worrying  persecution — fol- 
lowed. The  history  of  it  fills  many  volumes 
nf  the  conventual  annals,  exciting  in  the  mind 
of  him  who  reads  them,  feelings  of  amazement 
and  disgust,  of  respect  and  pity,  strong  enough 
to  carry  him  through  what  it  must  be  confessed 
is  but  a  wearisome  task.  From  the  poor  rem- 
nant cf  earthly  comforts  which  these  aged  wo^ 
men  had  retained,  the  mean-spirited  king,  his 
bigoted  confessors,  and  his  absurd  archbishop, 
daily  stole  whatever  could  be  so  pilfered. 
From  their  means  of  preparing  the  world 
where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  every 
deduction  was  made  which  sacerdotal  tyranny 
'^uld  enforce.  But  no  tyranny  could  induce 
them  to  call  on  the  God  of  truth  to  attest  a  lie. 
One  after  another  went  down,  with  no  priestly 
absolution,  to  graves  which  no  priest  would 
bless ;  strong,  even  amidst  the  weakness  and  the 
mortal  agonies  of  nature,  in  the  assurance, 
that  the  path  to  heaven  could  not  be  found  in 
disobedience  to  the  immutable  laws  which 
Heaven  itself  had  established. 

Among  the  bishops  of  France,  four  had  been 
faithful  enough  to  insist  on  the  droit  and  the 
fait.  In  publishing  the  papal  bull,  they  at- 
:ached  to  it  an  express  statement  of  their  dis- 
sent from  this  new  pretension  of  Rome.  Of 
hese  prelates,  one  was  a  brother  of  the  great 
^rnauld,  and  bore  the  same  name.  Alexander 
;he  Seventh  was  now  on  his  death-bed ;  he  had 
;ven  received  extreme  unction.  But  at  the 
iwful  hour  he  retained  enough  of  human  or 
)f  papal  feeling  to  launch  against  the  four  pre- 
ates,  a  brief  full  of  menaces,  which  it  devolved 
)n  his  successor,  Rospigliosi,  to  execute.  But 
[Element  the  Ninth  was  a  man  of  far  greater 
md  more  Christian  spirit  He  had  mourned 
)ver  the  distractions  of  the  church,  and  had 
nade  it  his  appropriate  glory  to  mediate  be- 
ween  the  contending  crowns  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  To  him  the  duchesse  de  Longue- 
rille  addressed  herself  on  behalf  of  PorNRoyal, 
n  a  letter  of  the  most  insinuating  and  impres- 
sive eloquence.  His  nuncio  at  Paris  was  made 
o  feel  all  the  powers  of  that  fascinating  influ- 
ence which  she  still  knew  how  to  employ.  At 
ler  hotel,  and  in  her  presence,  a  secret  commit- 
:ee  met  daily  for  the  management  of  this  affair. 
[t  was  composed  of  three  bishops,  aided  by 
\rnauld  and  Nicole.  Cond^  himself  was  in- 
duced by  his  sister  to  lend  the  weight  of  his 
luthority  to  her  projects.  Even  Le  Tellier 
was  circumvented  by  the  tofl  spread  for  him 
i>y  this  great  mistress  of  intrigue.  For  nearly 
?ighteen  months  she  laboured  to  overcome  the 
3bstacles  which  the  pride  of  Rome  and  of 
Louis,  and  the  ill-will  of  the  Father  Annat,  his 
:onfessor,  opposed  to  her.  All  difficulties  at 
length  yielded  to  her  perseverance  and  her 
iiplomatic  skill.  The  four  bishops  were  con- 
tent to  denounce  the  "five  propositions"  as 
[icretical,  and  to  promise  ''a  submission  of 
respect  and  discipline"  as  to  the  fad,  declaring 
ihat  "  they  would  not  contest  tne  papal  deci- 
sion, but  would  maintain  an  absolute  silence 
on  the  subject"  One  of  them  insisted  on  add- 
ing an  express  statement  of  the  infallibility 
of  the  church  respecting  such  matters  of  fact 
Bs  the  contents  of  a  book.  Clement  the  Ninth 
was,  however,  satisfied.    Peace  was  restored 


to  the  Galilean  church.  Medals  were  slruclq 
speeches  made,  and  solemn,  audiences  accord 
ed  by  Louis  to  Arnauld  and  his  acsociates. 
De  Saci  and  his  fellow-prisoners  were  set  at 
liberty.  Port-Royal  was  once  more  permitted 
to  recruit  her  monastery,  to  open  her  schools, 
and  to  give  shelter  to  her  dispersed  recluses. 
Among  the  events  which  signalized  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Clement  the  Ninth,  one  demands 
especial  notice.  Malebranche  had  signed  the 
Formulary.  He  now  frankly  avowed  that  he 
had  condemned  Jansenius  without  reading  his 
book,  and  implored  the  pardon  of  God  and  of 
man  for  his  guilty  compliance.  It  may  pen* 
haps  be  consolatory  to  some,  in  our  own  times, 
to  be  informed,  that  in  censuring  as  heretical 
the  book  of  a  professor  of  divinity,  of  which 
they  knew  nothing  but  the  title-page,  they 
might  have  pleaded  the  example  of  so  great  a 
man — a  comfort,  however,  to  which  ihey  will 
not  be  entitled,  unless  they  imitate  also  the 
example  of  his  repentance* 

Ten  years  elapsed  from  this  pacification  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  extraordinary  career  of 
the  duchess  of  Longueville;  and  they  were 
years  distinguished  in  the  chronicle  of  Port- 
Royal  by  little  else  than  the  peaceful  lives  and 
the  tranquil  deaths  of  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  valley.  In  their  annals  are  to  be  found 
more  than  a  century  of  names,  to  which  their 
admirers  have  promised  not  only  an  eternal 
reward,  but  such  immortality  as  the  world  has 
to  bestow.  Overburden^  as  we  are  by  the 
ever-increasing  debt  of  admiration  to  the  illas- 
trlous  dead,  these  promises  will  hardly  be  ful- 
filled, at  least  by  our  busy  age :  nor  is  it  easy 
even  for  one  who  has  carefully  travelled  through 
the  whole  of  these  biographies,  to  select  from 
among  the  female  candidates  for  posthumous 
renown,  those  to  whom  such  homage  is  espe- 
cially due.  Their  portraitures  have  a  strong 
resemblance  to  each  other.  To  each,  in  her 
turn,  is  awarded  the  praise  of  passive  virtue, 
of  fervent  piety,  and  of  austerities  from  which 
nature  shrinks.  If  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
will  occasionally  provoke  a  passive  smile,  or 
if  a  sigh  must  now  and  then  be  given  to  the 
melancholy  superstitions  of  which  they  were 
the  blameless  victims,  it  is  at  least  impossible 
to  contemplate,  irreverently  oi*  unmoved,  the 
image  of  purity  and  peace,  of  mutual  kindness, 
and  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  Divine  will, 
which  discloses  itself  at  each  successive  aspect 
of  that  holy  sisterhood. 

.  The  sternest  Protestant  cannot  rouse  him- 
self at  once  from  the  influence  of  this  course 
of  reading :  nor  resume  with  an  eflbrt  his  con- 
viction, that  it  is  amidst  the  charities  of  do- 
mestic life  that  female  virtue  finds  the  highest 
exercise,  and  female  piety  the  most  sublime 
elevation.  He  knows,  indeed,  that  exuberant 
as  is  the  charter  of  his  faith  in  models  of  every 
human  virtue,  and  in  precepts  of  wisdom 
under  every  varied  form,  it  contains  not  so 
much  as  a  single  example,  or  a  solitary  admo* 
nition,  from  which  the  confessors  of  Port- 
Royal  could  have  shown  that  a  retreat  to  such 
cloisters  was  in  accordance  with  the  revealed 
will  of  God.  He  knows  also,  that  thus  to  coun- 
teract the  eternal  laws  of  nature,  and  the  ma- 
nifest designs  of  Providence,  must  be  follv 
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however  specious  the  pretext  or  solemn  the 
guise  which  such  folly  may  assume.  He  is 
assured  that  filial  affection,  cheerfully,  tempe- 
rately, bountifully,  and  thankfully  using  '  the 
gifts  of  Heaven,  is  the  best  tribute  which  man 
can  render  to  Him  who  claims  for  himself  the 
name  and  the  character  of  a  Father.  But  with 
all  this  knowledge,  the  disciple  of  Luther  or 
of  Calvin  will  yet  close  the  via  edifieates  and 
the  necrologies  of  these  holy  women,  not  with- 
out a  reluctance  to  doubt,  and  a  wish  to  be^ 
lieve,  that  they  really  occupied  the  high  and 
awful  station  to  which  they  aspired ;  and  stood 
apart  from  the  world,  its  pollutions,  and  its 
cares,  to  ofler  with  purer  hearts  than  others, 
and  with  more  acceptable  intercessions,  the 
sacrifice  of  an  uninterrupted  worship,  replete 
with  blessings  to  themselves  and  to  mankind. 
Peace  then  to  their  errors,  and  unquoted  be 
any  of  the  innumerable  eztraragances  which 
abound  in  the  records  of  their  lives.  To  the 
recluses  who  shared,  without  ever  breaking 
their  solitude,  we  rather  turn  for  illustrations 
of  the  spirit  which  animated  and  characterized 
the  valley  of  Port-Royal. 

On  the  pacification  of  Clement  DC,  Louis 
Sebastian  le  Nain  de  Tillemont,  who  had  been 
educated  in  the  schools  of  Nicole  and  Lancelot, 
returned  in  the  maturity  of  his  manhood  to  a 
hermitage  which  he  had  erected  near  the  court- 
yard of  the  abbey.  Such  had  been  his  attain- 
ments as  a  boy,  that  the  pupil  had  soon 
exhausted  the  resoi^rces  of  those  profound 
teachers,  and  in  his  twentieth  year  had  com- 
menced those  works  on  ecclesiastical  history, 
which  have  placed  him  in  the  very  foremost 
rank,  if  not  at  the  head,  of  all  who  have  la- 
boured in  that  fertile  though  rugged  field.  To 
the  culture  of  it,  his  life  was  unceasingly  de- 
voted. Though  under  the  direction  of  De  Saci 
he  had  obtained  admission  to  holy  orders,  he 
refused  all  the  rich  preferments  pressed  on 
him  by  the  admirers  of  his  genius.  Year  aAer 
year  passed  over  him,  unmarked  by  any  event 
which  even  the  pen  of  his  afiectionate  biogra- 
pher, Fontaine,  could  record.  "He  lived," 
says  that  amiable  writer,  «  alone,  and  with  no 
witness  but  God  himself,  who  was  ever  present 
with  him,  and  who  was  all  in  all  to  him."  It 
was  only  in  an  habitual  and  placid  communion 
with  that  one  associate,  that  he  sought  relief 
from  his  gigantic  toils ;  and  with  a  spirit  re- 
cruited by  that  communion,  he  returned  to  the 
society  of  the  emperors,  the  popes,  the  fathers, 
and  the  saints,  who  were  to  him  as  companions 
and  as  friends.  To  a  man  long  conversant 
with  the  anxieties  of  a  secular  calling,  the  soft 
lights  and  the  harmonious  repose  of  such  a 
picture  may  perhaps  exhibit  a  delusive  aspect; 
yet  it  can  hardly  be  a  delusion  to  believe,  that 
for  such  colloquy  with  the  minds  which  yet 
live  in  books,  and  with  that  Mind  which  is  the 
source  of  all  life,  would  be  well  exchanged 
whatever  ambition,  society,  fame,  or  fortune, 
have  to  confer  on  their  most  favoured  votaries. 

So  at  least  judged  one,  whom  fame  and  for- 
tune wooed  with  their  most  alluring  smiles. 
Qacine  had  been  trained  at  Port-Royal,  in  the 
tame  schools  and  by  the  same  masters  as  Til- 
emont.   For  the  great  dramatist,  no  sjrmpathy 


could  of  course  be  expressed  by  the  aosten 
dwellers  in  the  desert ;  and  perhaps  the  friend* 
ship  of  Boileau  may  have  consoloi  him  for  the 
alienation  of  his  old  teacher  Nicole.  But  when, 
in  his  vtttomiairef,  that  devout  and  learned  maa 
denounced  the  writers  of  stage-plays  as  the 
Empmonneurt  publics  de»  amea,  I^iae  keenly 
felt  and  resented  the  reproach.  Like  raostcoo* 
troversialists,  he  lived  to  repent  the  asperity 
of  his  language:  but  his  repentanee  yielded 
fruits,  the  like  of  which  have  rarely  been 
gathered  from  that  bitter  stem.  The  authcf 
of  Andromaqtu  not  only  sought  the  pardom 
and  regained  the  friendship  of  Amauld  and 
Nicole,  but  actually  renounced  the  drama,  ex 
horted  his  son  to  abandon  poetry,  and  became 
the  advocate  and  the  historian  of  Port*Royal, 
and  secured  for  his  bones  a  resting-place  in 
that  consecrated  soil.  Happily  for  the  world, 
a  method  was  afterwards  discovered  of  lecoa- 
ciling  the  exercise  of  Racine's  genins  with  the 
severe  principles  which  Nicole  had  instilled 
into  him  when  a  boy,  and  had  revived  with 
such  decisive  efiect  in  bis  riper  days.  Eathtr 
and  AthaUe  were  allowed,  even  at  Port-Royal, 
to  be  works  not  unseemly  for  a  man  whose 
single  talent  was  that  of  writing  verses,  and 
who,  if  he  could  do  nothing  better,  was  at  least 
acknowledged  to  do  that  weU.  But  alas  for 
human  consistency!  He  who  traced  those 
majestic  scenes  where  reliance  on  the  Divine 
arm  triumphs  over  all  human  r^ards  and  ter- 
rors, was  aoomed  himself  to  pine  away  and  to 
die  of  a  hard  saying  of  the  hard  master  h  was 
his  ill  fate  to  serve.  His  guilt  was  to  have 
drawn  up  a  Memoir  on  the  means  of  relieving 
the  starving  poor  at  Paris.  His  punishment, 
the  indignant  exclamation  of  the  great  Louis, 
*^  Because  he  is  an  all-accomplished  versifier, 
does  he  presume  that  he  knows  every  thing  ? 
Because  he  is  a  great  poet,  does  he  mean  to 
become  a  minister!"  WeU  might  the  sensi- 
tive spirit  which  such  a  feather  coii^  crash, 
wish  with  Wolsey  that  he  had  served  l.s  Gcd 
as  faithftilly  as  his  king,  and  repine  unidst  the 
pageantries  of  Versailles  for  the  devoot  com- 
posure of  Port-Royal. 

And  many  were  the  eminent  men  who  sought 
and  enjoyed  th'at  repose.  There  dwelt  the 
Prince  de  Conti,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Fronde,  and  still  more  memorable  for  his  pe- 
nitence and  restitutions ;  of  whom  it  is  recoifd- 
ed,  that  his  young  children  were  so  impressed 
by  his  absolute  devotedness  to  the  Divine  will, 
as  to  conceal  from  him  the  story  of  Abraham, 
lest  the  example  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  shoald 
be  imitated  at  their  own  expense.  There,  too, 
resided  the  Due  de  Laincourt,  on  whom  for> 
tune  had  exhausted  all  her  bounties,  and  whcv 
under  the  loss  of  them  all,  rose  to  the  vtmo^t 
heroism  of  a  meek,  unrepining,  and  cheerfnl 
resignation.  Pontchateau,  a  noble,  a  conrtier, 
an  ambassador,  and  at  length  the  aposioli^ 
prothonotary  at  Rome,  brought  all  the  strange 
vicissitudes  of  his  life  to  an  end,  by  becoming, 
under  the  name  of  Le  Mercier,  a  common  ^ 
bourer  in  the  gardens,  and  a  devout  worship- 
per in  the  church  of  Port-RoyaL  Bat  thi5 
chronicle  of  worthies,  spreading  out  into  an 
interminable  length,  must  give  place  to  a 
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brief  account  of  the  events  which  redaeed  to 
a  desert  the  solitudes  which  they  had  culti- 
vated and  adorned. 

Amidst  the  contentions  of  the  Gallican 
church,  full  proof  had  been  given  of  the  keen 
edge  of  those  weapons  which  might  be  bor> 
rowed  from  the  papal  arsenals.  It  readily  oc- 
curred to  the  sufferers,  that  the  resource  which 
the  Jesuits  had  so  successfully  employed,  might 
be  turned  against  themselves.  Pascal  bad 
startled  the  civilized  world  with  the  exposure 
of  Molinist  errors,  hostile  not  merely  to  the 
Catholic  creed,  but  to  those  principles  of  virtue 
which  are  the  very  cement  of  human  society. 
They  had  imputed  to  Jansenius  five  heresies 
on  the  obscure  subjects  of  divine  grace  and 
human  freedom;  but  who  could  Aumber  the 
propositions  in  which  Escobar  and  his  asso- 
ciates had  spumed  the  authority  of  the  deca- 
logue itself  1  The  assiduity  of  the  bishops  of 
Arras  and  St.  Pons  collected  sixty-five  of  these 
scandalous  dogmas,  and  these  they  transmitted 
to  Rome  in  a  memorial  of  which  Nicole  was 
believed  to  be  the  writer,  and  known  to  be  the 
:ranslator.  Righteous,  unqualified,  and  deci- 
sive was  the  papal  condemnation  of  the  mo- 
rality of  the  Jesuits ;  but  fatal  to  the  repose  of 
Port-Royal  was  the  triumph  of  one  of  her 
brightest  ornaments.  The  duchesse  de  Longue- 
rille  had  lately  died,  and  with  her  Jiad  disap* 
>eared  the  motive  which  had  induced  Louis  to 
show  some  forbearance  to  the  objects  of  her 
lifectionate  solicitude.  Harlai  now  governed 
he  see  of  Paris.  He  was  a  man  of  disrepnta- 
>le  character,  and  the  mere  instrument  of  the 
ring.  Louis  was  in  bondage  to  Madame  de 
tf  aintenon,  and  she  to  the  Jesuits.  Their  ven- 
geance scarcely  sought  a  pretext,  and  soon 
bund  its  gratification. 

In  the  exercise  of  his  archiepiseopal  autho- 
-ity,  Harlai  banished  De  Saci,  Tillemont,  and 
Pontchateau,  from  the  valley  of  Port-Royal. 
>fico]e  and  Arnauld  sought  shelter  in  the 
S'etherlands  from  his  menaces.  The  postu- 
Sintes  and  scholars  were  once  more  expelled, 
ind  the  admission  of  novices  was  again 
brbidden. 

At  this  epoch,  another  lady  of  the  house  of 
\.mauld — a  cousin  and  namesake  of  the  M^re 
\.ngelique — ^was  invested  with  the  dignity  of 
Lbbess.  Her  genius,  her  virtue,  and  her  learn- 
ng,  are  the  subject  of  eulogies  too  indistinct 
o  be  impressive,  and  too  hyperbolical  to  win 
mplicit  credence.  Yet,  if  she  was  the  writer 
>f  the  memoir  in  defence  of  her  monastery 
xrhich  bears  her  name,  there  was  no  apparent 
}bstacle,but  her  sex  and  her  profession,  to  her 
mccessful  rivalry  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
juridical  eloquence  in  France.  Ineffectual, 
lowever,  would  have  been  all  the  rhetoric 
vhich  ever  adorned  the  parliament  of  Paris,  to 
ivert  the  threatened  doom  of  the  stronghold 
)f  Jansenism.  As  he  approached  the  tomb, 
flarlai's  resentment  became  more  deep  and 
icttled.  He  left  it  a  fatal  inheritance  to  his 
successor,  the  cardinal  de  Noailles.  A  weak 
ind  obstinate,  but  not  unfeeling  man,  De 
Voailles  owed  his  promotion  to  the  see  of  Paris 
o  his  fixed  hostility  to  Port-Royal,  and  his 
tnown  willingness  to  hazard  the  odium  of  sub- 


verting that  ancient  seat  of  piety  and  learning 
The  apology  soon  presented  itself. 

Several  years  had  elapsed  since  the  dispute 
about  **  Le  Droit  et  le  Fait  de  Jansenius"  had 
apparently  reached  its  close.  Revolving  this 
passage  of  by-gone  history,  a  priest  had  im- 
proved or  amused  his  leisure,  by  drawing  up, 
for  the  decision  of  the  Sorbonne,  "  a  case  of 
conscience,"  which,  it  must  be  owned,  was  a 
hard  problem  for  the  most  expert  casuist.  Of 
two  infallible  popes,  one  had  with  his  dying 
breath  affirmed,  as  a  momentous  truth,  a  pro- 
position, which  the  other  had  abandoned,  if 
not  retracted.  What  was  it  the  duty  of  the 
faithful  to  believe  on  the  subject  ?  Forty  doc- 
tors answered,  that  it  was  enough  to  maintain 
a  respectful  silence  as  to  the  "  fait  de  Jansen- 
ius." Archiepiseopal  mandaments,  treatises 
of  the  leamea,  ro3ral  orders  in  council,  and 
parliamentary  arrets  flew  thick  and  fast  through 
the  troubled  air,  and  obscured  the  daylight  of 
common  sense.  Again  the  eldest  son  of  the 
church  invoked  the  authority  of  her  spiritual 
father. 

In  oracular  darkness  went  forth  from  the 
Vatican,  the  sentence,  that "  respectful  silence 
is  not  a  sufficient  deference  for  apostolical  con- 
stitutions." This  is  what  is  called,  in  ecclesi- 
astical story,  the  bull  **  Yineam  Domini  Sa- 
baoth."  Under  shelter  of  an  abstract  theorem 
which  no  Catholic  could  deny,  it  ingeniously 
concealed  the  conflict  of  opinion  of  two  infalli- 
ble pontiffs.  Subscription  of  their  unqualified 
assent  to  the  bull  **  Yineam"  was  demanded 
from  the  nuns  of  Port-Royal,  and  from  them 
alone.  They  cheerfully  subscribed ;  but  with 
the  addition,  that  their  signature  was  not  to  be 
understood  as  derogating,  from  what  had  been 
determined  on  the  pacification  of  Clement  DC. 
This  was  their  final  and  their  fatal  act  of  con- 
tumacy. Decree  after  decree  was  fulminated 
by  De  Noailles.  He  forbade  the  admission  of 
any  new  members  of  their  house.  He  pro- 
hibited the  election  of  an  abbess.  He  despoiled 
them  of  a  large  part  of  their  estates.  He  in- 
terdicted to  them  all  the  sacraments  of  the 
church.  He  obtained  a  papal  bull  for  the 
suppression  of  their  monastery ;  and,  in  October, 
1709,  he  carried  it  into  effect  by  an  armed  force, 
under  the  Marquis  D'Argenson. 

There  is  in  Westminster  Hall  a  tradition 
that  an  eminent  advocate  of  our  own  times,  ad- 
dressed to  the  House  of  Peers  during  sixteen 
successive  days  a  speech,  in  the  course  of 
which  (such  is  the  calculation)  he  employed 
all  the  words  in  Johnson's  Dictionary,  one  with 
another,  just  thirty-five  times  over.  Neither 
boasting  the  copiousness,  nor  presuming  on 
the  patience  which  were  at  the  command  of 
that  great  lawyer,  we  have  compressed  into 
a  few  sentences  the  history  of  a  contest,  which, 
if  not  so  abridged,  would  have  swollen  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  that  unparalleled  oration. 
But  to  those  who  have  leisure  for  such  studies 
and  who  delight  in  a  well-fought  forensic  field, 
we  can  promise  that  pleasure  in  the  highest 
degree  ftrom  a  perusal  of  the  contest  between 
the  aged  ladies  of  Port-Royal,  and  their  royal 
mitred,  and  ermined  antagonists.  Never  was 
a  more    gallant   struggle   against   injustice. 
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After  exhausting  all  the  resoarces  of  legal  de- 
fence, those   helpless  and   apparently  feeble 
women  disputed  every  inch  of  ground  by  pro- 
tests, remonstrances,  and  petitions,  which,  for 
the  moment  at  least,  held  their  assailants  in 
check,  and  which  yet  remain  a  wondrous  mon- 
ument of  their  perseverance  and  capacity, 
and  of  the  absolute  self-control  which,  amidst 
the  outpourings  of  their  griefs,  and  the  expo- 
sure of  their  wrongs,  restrained  every  expres* 
sion  of  asperity  or  resentment    Never  was 
the  genius  of  the  family  of  Amauld  exhibited 
with  greater  lustre,  and  never  with  less  effect. 
In  a  gray  autumnal  morning,  a  long  file  of 
armed   horsemen,  under   the   command   of 
B'Argenson,  was  seen  to  issue  from  the  woods 
which  overhung  the  ill-fated  monastery.    In 
the  name  of  Louis  he  demanded  and  obtained 
admission  into  that  sacred  enclosure.    Seated 
on  the  abbatial  throne,  he  summoned  the  nuns 
into  his  presence.    They  appeared  before  him 
veiled,  silent,  and  submissive.    Their  papers, 
their  title-deeds,  and  their  property  were  then 
seized,  and  proclamation  made  of  a  royal  de- 
cree which  directed  their  immediate  exile.    It 
was  instantly  carried  into  effect    Far  and 
wide,  along  the  summits  of  the  neighbouring 
hills,  might  be  seen  a  thronging  multitude  of 
the  peasants  whom  they  had  instructed,  and  of 
the  poor  whom  they  had  relieved.    Bitter  cries 
of  indignation  and  of  grief,  joined  with  fervent 
prayers,  arose  from  these  helpless  people,  as, 
one  aAer  another,  the  nuns  entered  the  car- 
riages drawn  up  for  their  reception.    Each 
pursued  her  solitary  journey  to  the   prison 
destined  for  her.    Oi  these  venerable  women, 
some  had  passed  their  eightieth  year,  and  the 
youngest  was  far  advanced  in  life.  Labouring 
under  paralysis  and  other  infirmities  of  old 
age,  several  of  them  reached  at  once  their 
prisons  and  their  graves.    Others  died  under 
the  distress  and  fatigues  of  their   journey. 
Some  possessed  energies  which  no  sufferings 
could  subdue.    Madame  de  Remicourt,  for  ex- 
ample, was  kept  for  two  years  in  solitary  con- 
finement ;  in  a  cell  lighted  and  ventilated  only 
through  the  chimney ;  without  fire,  society,  or 
books.    "Yon  may  persecute,  but  you  will 
never  change  Madame  de  Remicourt,"  said  the 
archbishop;  "for"  (such  was   his  profound 
view  of  the  phenomenon)  "  she  has  a  square 
head,  and  people  with  square  heads  are  always 
obstinate.*'    Last  in  the  number  of  exiles  ap- 
peared at  the  gates  of  the  abbey,  the  prioress 
Louise  de  St  Anastasie  Mesnil  de  Courtiaux. 
She  had  seen  her  aged  sisters  one  by  one  quit 
for  ever  the  abode,  the  associates,  and  the  em- 
ployments of  their  lives.    To  each  she  had 
given  her  parting  benediction.    She  shed  no 
tear,  she  breathed  no  murmur,  nor  for  a  mo- 
ment betrayed  the  dignity  of  her  office,  or  the 
constancy  of  her  mind.    "Be  faithful  to  the 
end,"  were  the  last  words  which  she  addressed 
to  the  last  companion  of  her  sorrows.    And 
nobly  did  she  falfil  her  own  counsels.    She 
was  conducted  to  a  convent,  where,  under  a 
close  guard,  she  was  compelled  to  endure  the 
utmost  rigours  of  a  jail.    Deprived  of  all  those 
religious  comforts  which  it  is  in  the  power  of 
taan  to  minister,  she  enjoyed  a  solace,  and 
found  a  strength,  which  it  was  not  in  the 


power  of  man  to  take  away.  In  common  wiU 
the  greater  part  of  her*felk>w-6nSerers,  skat 
died  with  no  priestly  absolution,  and  was  coa- 
signed  to  an  unhallowed  grave.  They  died 
the  martyrs  of  sincerity ;  strong  in  the  iaith 
that  a  lie  must  ever  be  hateful  in  the  sight  of 
God,  though  infallible  popes  shoolii  exact  it, 
or  an  infallible  church,  as  represented  by  car* 
dinals  and  confessors,  should  persuade  it 

Unsatiated  by  the  calamities  of  the  nans, 
the  vengeance  of  the  enemies  of  Port-Boyil 
was  directed  against  the  buildings  where  they 
had  dwelt,  the  sacred  edifice  where  tbey  had 
worshipped,  and  the  tombs  in  which  their  dead 
had  been  •  interred.  The  monastery  and  the 
adjacent  church  were  overthrown  from  their 
foundations.  Workmen,  prepared  by  hard 
drinking  for  their  task,  broke  open  the  graves 
in  which  the  nuns  and  recluses  of  former 
times  had  been  interred.  With  obscene  libaldry, 
and  oatrages  too  disgusting  to  be  detailed,  they 
piled  up  a  loathsome  heap  of  bones  and 
corpses,  on  which  the  dogs  were  pennitied  to 
feed.  What  remained  was  thrown  into  a  pit, 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  near  the  neighKxir- 
ing  church-yard  of  St  Lambert 

A  wooden  cross,  erected  by  the  villagers, 
marked  the  spot  where  many  a  pilgrim  resorted 
to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  departedt  and  for 
his  own.  At  length  no  trace  remained  oC  the 
fortress  of  Jansenism  to  offend  the  eye  of  the 
Jesuits,  OT  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
illustrious  dead  with  whom  they  had  so  long 
contended.  The  solitary  Gothic  arch*  the 
water-mill,  and  the  dovecot,  rising  from  the 
banks  of  the  pool,  with  the  decayed  towers  and 
the  farmhouse  on  the  slopes  of  the  vaUey,  are 
all  that  now  attest  that  it  was  once  the  crowded 
abode  of  the  wise,  the  learned,  and  the  good. 
In  that  spot,  however,  may  still  be  seen  the 
winding  brook,  the  verdant  hills,  and  the  quiet 
meadows,  nature*s  indestructible  monuments 
to  the  devout  men  and  holy  women  who 
nurtured  there  affections  which  made  them 
lovely  in  their  lives,  and  hopes  which  rendered 
them  triumphant  in  death.  Nor  in  her  long 
roll  of  martjrrs  has  history  to  record  the  names 
of  any  who  suffered  with  greater  constancy,  or 
in  a  nobler  cause ;  for  their  conflict  was  wiih 
the  very  church  they  most  profoundly  revere^ 
and  their  cause  was  that  of  devotedness  to  sin- 
cerity and  the  abhorrence  of  falsehood. 

Amongst  the  interpreters  of  the  counsels  of 
Divine  Providence  in  that  age,  there  were  not 
wanting  many  who  found,  in  the  calamities 
which  overwhelmed  the  declining  yean  of 
Louis,  the  retribution  of  an  avenging  Deity 
for  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  Port-Royal.  If  it 
were  given  to  man  to  decipher  the  mysterious 
characters  engraven  on  the  scroll  of  this 
world's  history,  it  might  not  be  difficnll  to  find, 
in  the  annals  of  his  reign,  other  and  yet  more 
weighty  reasons  for  the  awakening  of  Nemesis 
in  France  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  of  the  mere  chixmo- 
logical  fact,  there  is  no  doubt  The  detaJls  of 
the  three  Dauphins,  and  the  victories  of  Sngeoe 
and  Marlborough,  followed  hard  on  the  dispei^ 
sion  of  the  nuns.  With  his  dying  bita^ 
Louis  cast  the  responsibility  on  the  Jesnats 
who  stood  round  his  bed.    "If,  indeed,  von 
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nave  misled  and  deceived  me**— <ach  was  his 
last  address  lo  his  confessors—^  you  are  deeply 
§^iiilty,  for  in  trath  I  acted  in  good  faith.  I 
sincerely  sought  the  peace  of  the  church." 
The  humiliation  of  his  spiritual  advisers 
quickly  followed*  It  was  preceded  by  the  re- 
tirement and  death  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
who  had  both  provoked  and  derided  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Port-Royalists*  The  very  type  of 
mediocrity  out  of  place,  she  is  to  our  mind 
the  least  winning  of  all  the  ladies  of  equivocal 
3 r- desperate  reputation  who  |h  modern  times 
tiave  stood  on  the  steps  of  European  thrones. 
Her  power  was  sustained  by  the  feebleness  of 
ihe  miad  she  had  subdued,  and  by  the  crafti- 
ness of  those  who  had  subjugated  her  own/ 
[ler  prudery  and  her  religiousness,  such  as  it 
nras,  served  but  to  deepen  the  aversion  which 
ler  intriguing,  selfish,  narrow-minded,  and 
bigoted  spirit  excite  and  justify ;  although,  in 
ler  own  view  of  the  matter,  she  probably 
loped  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  Heaven  and 
he  applause  of  the  world,  by  directing  against 
he  unoffending  women  of  Purt-Royad  the 
leadly  wrath  of  the  worn-out  debauchee,  whose 
jaded  spirits  and  unquiet  conscience  it  was 
ler  daily  task  to  sustain  and  flatter.  De 
^oailles,  the  instrument  of  her  cruelty,  lived 
o  bewail  his  guilt  with  such  strange  agonies 
>f  remorse  as  to  rescue  his  memory  from  all 
eelings  of  hatred,  although  it  is  difficult  to 
contemplate  without  some  failure  of  respect, 
he  exhibition  of  emotions,  which,  however 
just  in  themselves,  deprived  their  victim  of  all 
lowers  of  self-control,  and  of  every  semblance 
if  decorous  composure.  His  bowlings  are 
(escribed  by  the  witness  of  them,  to  have  been 
nore  like  those  of  a  wild  beast  or  a  maniac, 
han  of  a  reasonable  man. 

If  these  slight  notices  of  the  heroes  and 
leroines  of  Port-Royal,  (slight  indeed,  when 
:ompared  with  the  original  materials  from 
vhich  they  have  been  drawn,)  should  be  as- 
cribed by  any  one  to  a  pen  plighted  to  do  suit 
ind  service  to  the  cause  of  Rome,  no  surmise 
:ould  be  wider  of  the  mark.  No  Protestant 
:an  read  the  writings  of  the  Port-Royalists 
hemselves,  without  gratitude  for  his  deliver- 
iQce  from  the  superstitions  of  a  church  which 
tails  herself  Catholic,  and  boasts  that  she  is 
itemal.  That  the  Church  of  Rome  may  flourish 
Ls  long  as  the  race  of  man  shall  endure,  is  in- 
leed  a  conclusion  which  may  reasonably  be 
idopted  by  him  who  divines  the  future  only 
rom  the  past.  For  where  is  the  land,  or  what 
he  historical  period,  in  which  a  conspicuous 
>lace  has  not  been  held  by  phenomena  essen- 
ially  the  same,  however  circumstantially  dif- 
erent?  In  what  age  has  man  not  been  a 
vorshipper  of  the  visible  1  In  what  country 
las  imagination — the  sensuous  property  of  the 
aind — failed  to  triumph  over  th9se  mental 
>owers  which  are  purely  contemplative  1  Who 
;an  discover  a  period  in  which  religion  has 
lot  more  or  less  assumed  the  form  of  a  com- 
promise between  the  self-dependence  and  the 
jelf-distrust  of  her  votaries— between  their 
ibasement  to  human  authority  and  their  con- 
riction  of  its  worthlessness— between  their 
iwe  of  the  divine  power  and  their  habitual  re- 
roit  against  the  divine  will  1    Of  every  such 


compromise,  the  indications  have  been  the 
same-— a  worshipper  of  pomp  and  ceremonial. 
a  spiritual  despotism  exercised  by  a  sacerdotal 
caste,  bodily  penances  and  costly  expiations, 
and  the  constant  intervention  of  man,  and  of 
the  works  of  man,  between  the  worshippei 
and  the  supreme  object  of  his  worship.  So 
long  as  human  nature  shall  continue  what  it 
is,  the  religion  of  human  nature  will  be  un 
changed.  The  Church  of  Rome  will  be 
eternal,  if  man,  such  as  he  now  is,  is  himself 
eternal. 

But  for  every  labour  under  the  sun,  says  the 
Wise  Man,  there  is  a  time.  There  is  a  time 
for  bearing  testimony  against  the  errors  of 
Rome,  why  not  also  a  time  for  testifying  to  the 
sublime  virlaes  with  which  those  errors  have 
been  so  oAen  associated  t  Are  we  for  ever  to 
admit  and  never  to  practise  the  duties  of  kind- 
ness and  mutual  forbearance  ?  Does  Christi- 
anity consist  in  a  vivid  perception  of  the  faults^ 
and  an  obtuse  blindness  to  the  merits  of  those 
who  differ  from  us  1  Is  charity  a  virtue  only 
when  we  ourselves  are  the  objects  of  it  ?  Is 
there  not  a  church  as  pure  and  more  catholic 
than  those  of  Oxford  or  Rome — a  church  com 
prehending  within  its  limits  every  human  being 
who,  according  to  the  measure  of  the  know- 
ledge placed  within  his  reach,  strives  habitu- 
ally to  be  conformed  to  the  will  of  the  common 
Father  of  us  all  1  To  indulge  hope  beyond  the 
pale  of  some  narrow  communion,  has,  by  each 
Christian  society  in  its  turn,  been  denounced 
as  a  daring  presumption.  Yet  the  hope  has 
come  to  all,  and  with  her  faith  and  charity, 
her  inseparable  companions.  Amidst  the  shock 
of  contending  creeds,  and  the  uproar  of  anathe- 
mas, they  who  have  ears  to  hear,  and  hearts 
to  understand,  have  listened  to  gentler  and 
more  kindly  sounds.  Good  men  may  debate 
as  polemics,  but  they  will  feel  as  Christians. 
On  the  universal  mind  of  Christendom  is  inde- 
libly engraven  one  image,  towards  which  the 
eyes  of  all  are  more  or  less  earnestly  directed 
Whoever  has  himself  caught  any  resemblance 
however  faint  and  imperfect,  to  that  divine  and 
benignant  Original,  has  in  his  measure  learned 
to  recognise  a  brother  wherever  he  can  dis- 
cern the  same  resemblance.* 

There  is  an  essential  unity  in  that  kingdom 
which  is  not  of  this  world.  But  within  the 
provinces  of  that  mighty  state  there  is  room 
for  endless  varieties  of  administration,  and  for 
local  laws  and  customs  widely  differing  from 
each  other.  The  unity  consists  in  the  one  ob- 
ject of  worship— the  one  object  of  affiance^ 
the  one  source  of  virtue— -the  one  cementing 
principle  of  mutual  love,  which  pervade  anc 
animate  the  whole.  The  diversities  are,  anc. 
mast  be,  as  numerous  and  intractable  as  are 
the  essential  distinctions  which  nature,  habit, 
and  circumstances  have  created  amongst  men 
Uniformity  of  creeds,  of  discipline,  of  ritual, 
and  of  ceremonies,  in  such  a  worid  as  ours  !^ 

*  Bee  on  this  subject  a  book  entitled  "  Catholic  Chri» 
tianity,"  the  anonymous  work  of  the  Rev.  E.  M*  Vicar 
now  B  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  Ceylon 
Why  such  a  book  shoalf<  not  have  attained  an  cxtnn 
•ive  celebrity,  or  why  such  a  writer  should  have  beei* 
permitted  to  quit  his  native  land,  are  qneitions  to 
which  we  fear  no  satislkctory  answer  could  be  giviin 
by  the  dispensers  of  Dime  or  of  church  prefernicni 
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a  world  where  do  two  men  are  not  as  distin- 
guishabfe  in  their  mental  as  in  their  physical 
aspect ;  where  every  petty  commnnity  has  its 
separate  system  of  civil  government;  where 
all  that  meets  the  eye,  and  all  that  arrests  the 
ear,  has  the  stamp  of  boundless  and  infinite 
variety !  What  are  the  harmonies  of  tone,  of 
colour,  and  of  form,  but  the  result  of  contrasts 
—of  contrasts  held  in  subordination  to  one 
pervading  principle,  which  reconciles  without 
confoun<Ung  the  component  elements  of  the 
music,  the  painting,  or  the  structure  ?  In  the 
physical  works  of  God,  beauty  could  hare  no 
existence  without  endless  diversities.  Why 
assume  that  in  religious  society— «  work  not 
less  sorely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  supreme 
author  of  all  things^-this  law  is  absolutely 
reversed?  Were  it  possible  to  subdue  that 
innate  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  which 
compels  men  to  differ  in  religious  opinions 
and  observances,  at  least  as  widely  as  on  all 
other  subjects,  what  would  be  the  results  of 
such  a  triumph  1  Where  would  then  be  the 
free  comparison,  and  the  continual  enlarge- 
ment of  thought ;  where  the  self«distrusts  which 
are  the  springs  of  hnmility,^r  the  mutual  de- 
pendencies which  are  the  bonds  of  love  1  He 
who  made  us  with  this  infinite  variety  in  our 
intellectual  and  physical  constitution,  must 
have  foreseen,  and  foreseeing,  must  have  in- 
tended, a  corresponding  dissimilarity  in  the 
opinions  of  his  creatures  on  all  questions  sub- 
mitted to  their  judgment,  and  proposed  for 
their  acceptance.  For  truth  is  his  law;  and 
if  all  will  profess  to  think  alike,  all  must  live 
in  the  habitual  violation  of  it 

Zeal  for  uniformity  attests  the  latent  dis- 
trusts, not  the  firm  convictions  of  the  zealot 
In  proportion  to  the  strength  of  our  self-reli- 
ance, is  our  indifference  to  the  multiplication 
of  suffrages  in  favour  of  our  own  judgment 


Our  minds  are  steeped  in  imagery ;  and  wbei« 
the  visible  form  is  not,  the  impalpable  spirii 
escapes  the  notice  of  the  unreflectiBg  multi- 
tude. In  common  hands,  analjrsis  stops  at  the 
species  or  the  genus,  and  cannot  rise  to  the 
order  or  the  class.  To  distinguish  birds  from 
fishes,  beasts  from  insects,  limits  the  efinns  of 
the  vulgar  observer  of  the  iace  of  nalore.  Bat 
Cuvier  could  trace  the  sublime  unity,  the  uni- 
i^rsal  type,  the  fontal  Idea  existing  in  the 
creative  intelligence,  which  eoimects  aa  one 
the  mammoth  aild  the  snail.  So,  comraoa  ob- 
servers can  distinguish  from  each  other  the 
different  varieties  of  religious  society,  and  can 
rise  no  higher.  Where  one  assembly  worships 
with  harmonies  of  music,  fumes  of  iBcense, 
ancient  liturgies,  and  a  gorgeous  cerananiaU 
and  another  listens  to  the  unaided  voice  of  a 
single  pastor,  they  can  perceive  and  record 
the  differences;  but  the  hidden  ties  which 
unite  them  both  escape  such  obsenratioo.  All 
appears  as  contrast,  and  all  ministem  lo  anti- 
pathy and  discord.  It  is  our  belief  that  these 
things  may  be  rightly  viewed  in  a  difiereni 
aspect,  and  yet  with  the  most  severe  confor- 
mity to  the  divine  will,  whether  as  iBtimaied 
by  natural  religion,  or  as  rcTealed  in  hcif 
scripture.  We  believe  that,  in  the  judgment 
of  an  enlightened  charity,  many  Chiistiam  so- 
cieties, who  are  accustomed  to  denounce  each 
other's  errors,  will  at  length  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  members  in  common  of  the  one 
great  and  comprehensive  church,  in  which 
diversities  of  fonns  are  harmonized  by  an  aO- 
pervading  unity  of  spirit  For  oarselvesy  at 
least,  we  should  deeply  i  egret  to  conclude  that 
we  were  aliens  from  that  great  Christian  com- 
monwealth of  which  the  nuns  and  reeloscs 
of  the  valley  of  Port-Royal  were  members^ 
and  members  assuredly  of  no  common  ezoeV 
lence. 
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[EniKBimoB  Rsvmw,  1842.] 


Ov  the  dawn  of  the  day  which,  in  the  year 
1634,  the  Church  of  Rome  celebrated  the  feast 
of  the  Assumption  of  Our  Blessed  Lady,  a  little 
company  of  men,  whose  vestments  bespoke 
their  religious  character,  emerged  in  solemn 
procession  from  the  deep  shadows  cast  by  the 
towers  of  Notre  Dame  over  the  silent  city 
below  them.  In  a  silence  not  less  profound, 
except  when  broken  by  the  chant  of  the  matins 
appropriate  to  :hat  sacred  season,  they  climbed 
the  hill  of  martyrs,  and  descended  into  .the 
crypt,  which  then  ascertained  the  spot  where 
the  apostle  of  France  had  won  the  crown  of 


•  Ezereitia  SplrltualU  S.  P.  fynrntii  Lejfolm^  enw  F«r> 
flan*  Uterali  tz  JIutographo  Hinamct  prumittuiUur  R. 
P.  JoAMXia  RooTHMBR,  prmpcttU  Oe%er«Ui»  S^eUtmiu, 
JesUf  Liters  Eneyelim  ad  Pairt  et  Frairt*  ejusdem  S«- 
MtMiSt  de  SpiritMrnlinm  ExereitUmm  8.  P.  JV.  StMdis  §t 
Ufu,    Londini,  typia  C.  Bichardfl.    1S37. 


martyrdom.  With  a  stately  though  halting 
gait,  as  one  accustomed  to  military  cmamand, 
marched  at  their  head  a  man  of  swartbj  com- 
plexion, bald-headed  and  of  middle  stature, 
who  had  passed  the  meridian  of  life :  his  deep- 
set  eyes  glowing  as  with  a  perennial  fire,  fjrom 
beneath  brows,  which,  had  phrenology  then 
been  bom,  she  might  have  portrayed  in  her 
loftiest  style,  but  which,  without  her  aid,  an- 
nounced a  commission  from  on  high  to  sabjo- 
gate  and  to'  rule  mankind.  So  majestic,  indeed* 
was  the  aspect  of  Ignatius  Jjoyola,  that,  danng 
the  sixteenth  century  few,  if  any  of  the  books 
of  his  order  appeared  without  the  impress  of 
that  imperial  countenance.  Beside  him  in  the 
chapel  of  Su  Benys  knelt  another  worshipper 
whose  manly  bearing,  buoyant  step,  clear  bioe 
eye,  and  finely-chiseled  features,  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  solemnities  in  which  be 
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engaged.  Tliea  in  early  manhood,  Francis 
TCavier  united  io  his  person  the  dignity  befit- 
ting his  •birth  as  a  grandee  of  Spain,  and  the 
^ace  which  should  adorn  a  page  of  the  qneen 
of  Castile  and  Arragon.  Not  less  incongraons 
nrith  the  scene  in  which  they  bore  their  parts, 
nrere  the  slight  forms  of  the  boy  Alphonso  Sal- 
Eneron  and  of  his  bosom  friend  Jaygo  Laynez, 
the  destined  successor  of  Ignatius  in  his  spirit- 
aal  djmasty.  With  them  Nicholas  Aiphonso 
Bobadilla,  and  Simon  Rodriguez — the  first  a 
teacher,  tlie  second  a  student  t>f  philosophy — 
prostrated  themselves  before  the  altar,  where 
ministered  Peter  Faber,  once  a  shepherd  in 
Lhe  mountains  of  Savoy,  but  now  a  priest  in 
lioly  orders.  By  his  bands  was  distributed  to 
lis  associates  the  seeming  bread,  over  which 
he  had  uttered  words  of  more  than  miraculous 
efficacy;  and  then  were  lifted  up  their  united 
voices,  uttering,  in  low  but  distinct  articula- 
ion,  an  oath,  at  the  deep  significance  of  which 
he  nations  might  have  trembled  or  rejoiced. 
>fever  did  human  lips  pronounce  a  vow  more 
-eligiously  observed,  or  pregnant  with  results 
nore  momentous. 

Descended  from  an  illustrious  family,  Tgna- 
ius  had  in  his  youth  been  a  courtier  and  a 
cavalier,  and  if  not  a  poet  at  least  a  cultivator 
S  poetry.  At  the  siege  of  Pampeluna  his  leg 
iras  broken,  and,  after  the  failure  of  mere  vul- 
var leeches,  was  set  by  a  touch  from  the  hand 
)f  the  prince  of  apostles.  Yet  St  Peter's  the- 
apeutic  skill  was  less  perfect  than  might  have 
)een  expected  from  so  exalted  a  chirurgeon ; 
br  a  splinter  still  protraded  through  the  skin, 
md  the  limb  was  shrunk  and  shortened.  To 
*egain  his  fair  proportions,  Ignatius  had  him- 
self literally  stretched  on  the  rack;  and  ex- 
piated, by  a  long  confinement  to  his  couch, 
his  singular  experiment  to  reduce  his  refrac- 
ory  bones  and  sinews.  Books  of  knigfat- 
srrantry  relieved  the  lassitude  of  sickness,  and, 
nrhen  these  were  exhausted,  he  betook  him* 
self  to  a  series  of  still  more  marvellous  ro- 
nances.  In  the  legends  of  the  Saints  the 
disabled  soldier  discovered  a  new  field  of 
•mutation  and  of  glory.  Compared  with  their 
self-conquests  and  their  high  rewards,  the 
ichievements  and  the  renown  of  Roland  and 
3f  Amadis  waxed  dim.  Compared  with  the 
peerless  damsels  for  whose  smiles  Paladins 
bad  foaght  and  died,  how  transcendently  glo- 
rious the  image  of  feAiinine  loveliness  and 
angelic  jpurity  which  had  irradiated  the  her- 
mit's cell  and  the  path  of  the  wayworn  pil- 
ETims!  Far  as  the  heavens  are  above  the 
earth  would  be  the  plighted  fealty  of  the  knight 
of  the  Virgin  mother  beyond  the  noblest  devo- 
tion of  mere  human  chivalry.  In  her  service 
he  would  cast  his  shield  over  the  church  which 
ascribed  to  her  more  than  celestial  dignities; 
iind  bathe  in  the  blood  of  her  enemies  the 
sword  once  desecrated  to  the  mean  ends  of 
worldly  ambition.  Nor  were  these  vows  un- 
heeded by  her  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
Environed  in  light,  and  clasping  her  infant  to 
her  bosom,  she  revealed  herself  to  the  adoring 
gaze  of  her  champion.  At  that  heavenly 
vision,  all  fantasies  of  worldly  and  s^tnsnal 
delight,  like  exorcised  demons,  fled  frcm  his 
soul  into  an  eternal  exile.   He  rose,  suspended 


at  her  shrine  his  secular  weapons,  performed 
there  his  nocturnal  vigils,  and  with  returning 
day  retired  to  consecrate  bis  future  life  to  the 
glory  of  the  Virgo  Deipara. 

To  these  erotic  dreams  succeeded  stem  reali- 
ties ;  convulsive  agonies  of  prayer,  waitings  of 
remorse,  and  self-inflicted  bodily  torments.  Ex- 
changing dresses  with  a  beggar,  he  lined  his 
gaberdine  with  prickly  thorns,  fasted  to  the 
verge  of  starvation,  assumed  the  demeanour 
of  an  idiot,  became  loo  loathsome  for  human 
contact,  and  then,  plunging  into  a  gloomy  ca- 
vern, surrendered  himself  up  to  such  wrest- 
lings with  the  evil  spirit,  and  to  such  vicissi- 
tudes of  rapture  and  despair,  that  in  the  storm 
of  turbid  passions  his  reason  had  nearly  given 
way.  Fnendly  hands  dragged  him  from  his 
hiding-place ;  and  hands,  in  intention  at  leasi, 
not  less  friendly,  recorded  his  feverish  ravings. 
At  one  time  he  conversed  with  voices  audible 
to  no  ear  but  his ;  at  another,  he  sought  to  pro- 
pitiate him  before  whom  he  trembled,  by  expia- 
tions which  would  have  been  more  fitly  ofiered 
to  Moloch.  Spiritual  doctors  ministered  to  his 
relief,  but  they  prescribed  in  vain.  Too  simple 
for  their  subtilized  perception  was  the  simple 
truth,  that  in  reveahng  himself  to  mankind  in 
the  character  of  a  father,  that  awful  Being 
has  claimed  as  peculiarly  his  own  the  gentlest, 
the  kindest,  and  the  most  confiding  affections 
of  our  nature. 

At  the  verge  of  madness  Ignatias  paused. 
That  noble  intellect  was  not  to  be  wnelmed 
beneath  the  tempests  in  which  so  many  have 
sunk,  nor  was  his  deliverance  to  be  accom- 
plished by  any  vulgar  methods.  Standing  on 
the  steps  of  a  Dominican  church  he  recited 
the  ofike  of  Oar  Lady,  when  suddenly  heaven 
itself  was  laid  open  to  the  eye  of  the  worship* 
per.  That  inefiable  mystery,  which  the  author 
of  the  Athanasian  creed  has  laboured  to  enun- 
ciate in  words,  was  disclosed  to  him  as  an 
object  not  of  faith  but  of  actual  sight  The  past 
ages  of  the  world  were  rolled  back  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  he  beheld  the  material  fabric  of 
things  rising  into  being,  and  perceived  the  mo<* 
tives  which  had  prompted  the  exercise  of  the 
creative  energy.  To  his  spiritualized  sense 
was  disclosed  the  actual  process  by  which  the 
host  is  transubstantiated;  and  the  other  Chris- 
tian verities  which  it  is  permitted  to  common 
men  to  receive  but  as  exercises  of  their  belief, 
now  became  to  him  the  objects  of  immediate 
inspection  and  of  direct  consciousness.  For 
eight  successive  days  his  body  reposed  in  an 
unbroken  trance ;  while  his  spirit  thus  imbibed 
disclosures  for  which  the  tongues  of  men  have 
no  appropriate  language.  In  a  volume  of  four- 
score leaves  he  attempted  indeed  to  impart 
them;  but,  dark  with  excess  of  light, his  words 
held  the  learned  and  the  ignorant  alike  in 
speechless  wonder. 

Ignatius  returned  to  this  sublunary  scene 
with  a  mission  not  unmeet  for  an  envoy  from 
the  empyrean  world,  of  which  he  had  thus  be- 
come a  temporary  denizen.  He  returned  to 
establish  on  earth  a  theocracy,  of  which  he 
should  himself  be  the  first  administrator,  and 
to  which  every  tribe  and  kindred  of  men  should 
be  subject.  He  returned  no  longer  a  sordid 
half-distracted  anchorite,  but,  strange  to  tell,  a 
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man  distinguished  not  more  by  the  gigantic 
inagnitode  oi'  his  design  s»  than  bj  the  clear 
goc^  sense,  the  profound  sagacity,  the  calm 
perseverance,  and  the  flexible  address  with 
which  he  was  to  pursue  them.  History  afibrds 
no  more  perfect  iUusiration  how  readily  deliri- 
ous enthusiasm  and  the  shrewdness  of  the  ex- 
change may  combine  and  harmonize  in  minds 
of  the  heroic  order.  A  Swedenborg-Franklin, 
reconciling  in  himself  these  antagonist  pro- 
pensities, is  no  monster  of  the  fancy. 

On  his  restoration  to  human  society,  Ignatius 
reappeared  in  the  garb,  and  addressed  himself 
to  the  occupations  of  other  religious  men. 
Tlie  first  fruits  of  his  labours  was  Sie  book  of 
which  we  have  transcribed  the  title-page.  It 
was  originally  written  in  Spanish,  and  appeared 
in  an  inaccurate  Latin  version.  By  the  order 
of  the  present  pope,  Loyola's  manuscript,  still 
remaining  in  the  Vatican,  has  been  again 
translated.  In  this  new  form  the  book  is  com- 
mended to  the  devout  study  of  the  faithful  by  a 
ball  of  Pope  Paul  HI.,  and  by  an  encyclical 
epistle  from  the  present  general  of  the  order  of 
Jesus.  To  so  august  a  sanction,  slight  indeed 
is  the  aid  which  can  be  given  by  the  suffrage 
of  northern  heretics.  Yet  on  this  subject  the 
chair  of  Knox,  if  now  filled  by  himself  would 
not  be  very  widely  at  variance  with  the  throne 
of  St  Peter.  The  «  Spiritual  Exercises"  form 
a  manual  of  what  may  be  called  **  the  act  of 
conversion."  It  proposes  a  scheme  of  self- 
discipline  by  which,  in  the  course  of  four 
weeks,  that  mighty  work  is  to  be  accomplished. 
In  the  first,  the  penitent  is  conducted  through 
a  series  of  dark  retrospects  to  abase,  and  of 
gloomy  prospects  to  alarm  him.  These  ends 
obtainecC  he  is  during  the  next  seven  days  to 
enrol  himself— such  is  the  military  style  of  the 
book— in  the  army  of  the  faithful,  studying 
the  sacred  biography  of  the  Divine  Leader  of 
that  elect  host,  and  choosing  with  extreme 
caution  the  plan  of  life,  religious  or  secular,  in 
which  he  may  be  best  able  to  tread  in  his 
steps,  and  to  bear  the  standard  emblematic  at 
once  of  suffering  and  of  conquest  To  sustain 
the  soldier  of  the  cross  in  this  protracted  war* 
fare,  his  spiritual  eye  is,  during  the  third  of 
his  soliuiry  weeks,  to  be  fixed  in  a  reverential 
scrutiny  into  that  unfathomable  abyss  of  wo; 
into  which  a  descent  was  once  made  to  rescue 
the  race  of  Adam  from  the  grasp  of  their  mor- 
tal enemies ;  and  then  seven  suns  are  to  rise 
and  set  while  the  still  secluded  but  now  disen* 
thralled  spirit  is  to  chant  triumphant  hallelu- 
jahs, elevating  her  desires  heavenward,  con* 
templating  glories  hitherto  unimaginable,  and 
mysteries  never  before  revealed ;  till  the  sacred 
exercises  close  with  an  absolute  surrender  of 
all  the  joys  and  interests  of  this  sublunary 
state,  as  a  holocaust,  to  be  consumed  by  the 
undying  flame  of  divine  love  on  the  altar  of 
the  regenerate  heart. 

He  must  have  been  deeply  read  in  the  na- 
ture of  man,  who  should  have  predicted  such 
first  fruits  as  these  from  the  restored  health  of 
the  distracted  visionary,  who  had  alternately 
sounded  the  base  strings  of  humility  on  earth, 
and  the  living  chords  which  vibrate  with 
spontaneous  harmonies  along  the  seventh 
heavens,     A  closer  survey  of  the  book  will 


but  enhance  the  wonder.  To  transmute  pTo> 
fligates  into  converts,  by  a  process  of  i^iich, 
during  any  one  of  her  revolutions  loond  ov 
planet,  the  moon  is  to  witness  the  commence- 
ment and  the  close,  might  perhaps  seem  like  i 
plagiarism  from  the  acaiidemies  of  Lapoia. 
But  in  his  great,  and  indeed  bis  only  extant 
work,  Ignatius  Loyola  is  no  dreamer.  Bj 
force  of  an  instinct  with  which  such  minds  as 
his  alone  are  giAed,  be  could  assume  the  cha- 
racter to  which  the  shrewd,  the  practical,  and 
the  worldly-wise  aspire,  even  when  abandonio; 
himself  to  ecstasies  which  they  are  alike  us- 
able to  comprehend  or  to  endure.  His  mind 
resembled  Uie  body  of  his  great  disciple, 
Francis  Xavier,  which,  as  he  preached  or 
baptized,  rose  majestically  towanb  the  skies>, 
while  his  feet  (the  pious  curiosity  of  his  hear- 
ers ascertained  the  fact,}  retained  their  finn 
hold  on  the  earth  below.  If  the  spiritual  exer- 
cises were  designed  to  excite,  they  were  not 
less  intended  to  control  and  to  regnlale,  reli- 
gious sensibilities.  To  exalt  the  spirit  above 
terrestrial  objects  was  scarcely  more  his  aim, 
than  to  disenchant  mankind  of  the  se]f-deceii$ 
by  which  that  exaltation  is  usually  atlenqMed. 
The  book,  it  is  true,  indicates  a  tone  of  feeling 
utterly  removed  from  that  which  animatps  the 
gay  and  the  busy  scenes  of  life ;  but  it  conld 
not  have  been  written  except  by  one  accus- 
tomed to  observe  those  scenes  with  the  keen- 
est scrutiny,  and  to  study  the  actors  in  thera 
with  the  most  profound  discernment.  To  this 
commendation  must  be  added  the  praise  (20 
borrow  terms  but  too  familiar)  of  evangelical 
orthodoxy.  A  Protestant  synod  might  indeed 
have  extracted  from  the  pages  of  Ignatins 
many  propositions  to  anathematize ;  but  they 
could  also  have  drawn  from  them  much  to 
confirm  the  doctrines  to  which  their  con£K- 
sions  had  given  such  emphatic  promineocr. 
If  he  yielded  to  the  demigods  of  Rome  vhk: 
we  must  regard  as  an  idolatrous  homage,  it 
would  be  mere  prejudice  to  deny  that  his  sa- 
preme  adoration  was  reserved  for  that  awful 
Being  to  whom  alone  it  was  due.  If  he  as- 
cribed to  merely  ritual  expiations  a  value  of 
which  we  believe  them  to  be  altc^ther  de^mif . 
yet  were  all  his  mighty  powers  held  in  the 
most  earnest  and  submissive  affiance  in  the 
divine  nature,  as  revealed  under  the  veil  of  hu- 
man infirmity  and  of  more  than  human  snffei^ 
ing.  Afler  Uie  lapse  of  two  centuries,  Philip 
Doddridge,  than  whom  no  man  ever  breathed 
more  freely  on  earth  the  atmosphere  of  heaven, 
produced  a  work  of  which  the  Spiritnal  Exer- 
cises might  have  afforded  the  model — so  many 
are  still  the  points  of  contact  between  those 
who,  ranging  themselves  round  the  great  ob- 
ject of  Christianity  as  their  common  centre, 
occupy  the  most  opposite  positions  in  that  ex- 
panded circle. 

From  the  publication  of  the  **  Spintual  Exer 
cises"  to  the  Vow  of  Montmartre,  nme  yean 
elapsed.  They  wore  away  in  pilg^mages*  in 
feats  of  asceticism,  in  the  working  of  mirack^ 
and  in  escapes  all  but  miraculous,  from  dan- 
gers which  the  martial  spirit  of  the  saint»  ce 
less  than  his  piety,  impelled  him  to  incur.  Is 
the  caverns  of  Monreza  he  had  vowed  to  scale 
the  heights  of  *  perfection^  and  it  therefore  be- 
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looved  him  thus  to  climb  that  obstinate  emi- 
lence,  in  the  path  already  trodden  by  all  the 
canonized  and  beatified  heroes  of  the  chnroh. 
)at  he  had  also  vowed  to  conduct  his  fellow- 
lilg^ims  from  the  city  of  destruction  to  the 
and  of  Benlah.  In  prison  and  in  shipwreck, 
ainting  with  hanger  or  wasted  with  disease, 
lis  inflexible  spirit  still  brooded  over  that 
yright,  though  as  yet  shapeless  vision ;  until  at 
ength  it  assumed  a  coherent  form  as  he  knelt 
»n  the  mount  of  Olives,  and  traced  the  last  in* 
lelible  foot-print  of  the  ascending  Redeemer 
»f  mankind.  At  that  hallowed  spot  had  ended 
he  weary  way  of  Him  who  had  bowed  the 
leavens,  and  came  down  to  execute  on  earth 
L  mission  of  unutterable  love  and  matchless 
lelf-denial ;  and  there  was  revealed  to  the  pro- 
phetic gaze  of  the  future  founder  of  the  order 
)f  Jesus,  (no  seer-like  genius  kindled  by  high 
esolves,)  the  long  line  of  missionaries  who, 
;niinatea  by  his  example,  and  guided  by  his 
nstmctions,  should  proclaim  that  holy  name 
rom  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun.  It  was  in- 
leed  a  futurity  peroepttble  only  to  the  tele- 
copic  eye  of  faith.  At  the  mature  age  of 
hirty,  possessing  no  language  but  his  own,  no 
cience  but  that  of  the  camp,  and  no  literature 
*eyond  the  biographies  of  Paladins,  and  of 
aints,  he  became  the  self-destined  teacher  of 
he  future  teachers  of  the  world.  Hoping 
gainst  hope,  he  returned  to  Barcelona,  and 
here,  as  the  class-fellow  of  little  children,  com- 
aenced  the  study  of  the  first  rudiments  of  the 
^atin  tongue. 

Among  the  established  faettim  of  the  stage, 
re  the  distractions  of  dramatic  Eloisas  under 
he  tutorship  of  their  Abelards,  in  the  attempt 
3  conjugate  ilmo.  Fewplay-wrights,  probably, 
lave  been  aware  that  the  jest  had  its  type,  if 
lot  its  origin,  in  the  scholastic  experiences  of 
gnatius  Loyola.  At  the  same  critical  point, 
nd  in  the  same  manner,  a  malignant  spirit  ar- 
ested  his  advance  in  the  grammar.  On  each 
uccessive  inflection  of  the  verb,  corresponding 
levations  heavenwards  were  excited  in  his 
oul  by  the  demon,  who,  assuming  the  garb  of 
^n  angel  of  light,  thus  succeeded  in  disturbing 
lis  memory.  To  baffle  his  insidious  enemy, 
he  harassed  scholar  employed  the  pedagogue 

0  make  liberal  use  of  that  discipline  of  which 
vho  can  ever  forget  the  efficacy  or  the  pain  1  The 
ixorcism  was  complete.  Amo,  in  all  her  af- 
ectionate  moods,  and  changeful  tenses,  became 
amiliar  as  household  wonds.    Thus  Thomas 

1  Kempis  was  made  to  speak  intelligibly. 
Srasmus  also  revealed  his  hidden  treasures  of 
earning  and  wit,  though  ultimately  exiled 
rom  the  futare  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  for  the 
lame  oflence  of  having  disturbed  the  thoughts 
>f  his  devout  reader.  Energy  won  her  accus- 
omed  triumphs,  and,  in  the  year  1528,  he  be- 
:ame  a  student  of  the  Humanities,  and  of  what 
vas  then  called  philosophy,  at  the  University 
>f  Paris. 

Of  the  seven  decades  of  human  life,  the 
brightest  and  the  best,  in  which  other  men 
nchieve  or  contend  for  distinction,  was  devoted 
^y  Ignatius  to  the  studies  preparatory  to  his 
^eat  undertaking.  Grave  professors  examined 
aim  on  their  preelections,  and,  when  these  were 
}ver,  he  sought  the  means  of  subsistence  by 


traversing  the  Netherlands  and  England  as  a 
beggar.    Unheeded  and  despised  as  he  sat  at 
the  feet  of  the  learned,  or  solicited  alms  of  the 
rich,  he  was  still  maturing  in  the  recesses  of 
his  bosom  designs  more  loAy  than  the  highest 
to  which  the  monarchs  of  the  houses  of  Y alois 
or  of  Tudor  had  ever  dared  to  aspire.    In  the 
University  of  Paris  he  at  length  found  the 
means  of  carrying  into  ef*ect  the  cherished 
purposes  of  so  many  years.    It  was  the  heroic 
age  of  Spain,  and  the  countrymen  of  Gonsalvo 
and  Cortes  lent  a  willing  ear  to  counsels  of 
daring  on  any  field  of  adventure,  whether  se- 
cular or  spiritual.    His  companions  in  study 
thus  became  his  disciples  in  religion.    Nor 
were  his  the  common-place  methods  of  making 
converts.    To  the  contemplative  and  the  timid, 
he  enjoined  hardy  exercises  of  active  virtue. 
To  the   gay  and  ardent,  he  appeared  in  a 
spirit  still  more  buoyant  than  their  own.    To 
a  debauchee,  whom  nothing  else  couid  move, 
he  presented  himself  neck-deep  in  a  pool  of 
frozen  water,  to  teach  the  more  impressively 
the  duty  of  subduing  the  carnal  appetites.    To 
an  obdurate  priest,  he  made  a  general  confes- 
sion of  his  own  sins,  with  such  agonies  of  re- 
morse and  shame,  as  to  break  up,  by  foree  of 
sjrmpathy,  the  fountains  of  penitence  in  the 
bosom  of  the  confessor.  Nay,  he  even  engaged 
at  billiards  with  a  joyous  lover  of  the  game, 
on  condition  that  the  defeated  player  should 
serve  his  antagonist  for  a  month ;  and  the  vic- 
torious saint  enforced  the  penalty  by  consign- 
ing his  adversary  a  month  of  secluded  devo^on. 
Others  yielded  at  once  and  without  a  struggle 
to  the  nnited  influence  of  his  sanctity  and 
genius ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  from  these 
more  docile  converts,  he  selected,  with  but  two 
exceptions,  the  original  members  of  his  infant 
order.    Having  performed  the  initiatory  rite 
of  the  Spiritual  Exercises,  they  all  swore  on 
the  consecrated  host  in  the  cry  pi  of  8t  Denys, 
to  accompany  their  spiritual  father  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Palestine ;  or,  if  that  should  be  imprac- 
ticable, to  submit  themselves  to  the  vicar  of 
Christ,  to  be  disposed  of  as  missionaries  at  his 
pleasure. 

Impetuous  as  had  been  the  temper  of  Ignatius 
in  early  life,  he  had  learned  to  be  patient  of 
the  slow  growth  of  great  designs.  Leaving 
his  disciples  to  complete  their  studies  at  Paris 
under  the  care  of  Peter  Faber,  he  returned  to 
Spain  to  recruit  their  number,  to  mature  his 
plans,  and,  perhaps,  to  escape  from  a  too 
familiar  intercourse  with  his  future  subjects 
In  the  winter  of  1536,  they  commenced  their 
pilgrimage  to  the  eternal  city.  Xavier  was 
their  leader.  Accomplished  in  all  courtly  ex- 
ercises, he  prepared  for  his  journey  by  binding 
tight  cords  round  his  arms  and  legs,  in  holy 
revenge  for  the  pleasure  which  their  graceful 
agility  had  once  afibrded  him ;  and  pursued  his 
way  with  Spartan  constancy,  till  the  corroded 
flesh  closed  obstinately  over  the  ligatures. 
Miracle,  the  prompt  handmaid  of  energies  like 
his,  burst  die  bands  which  no  surgeon  could 
extricate ;  and  her  presence  was  attested  by 
the  toils  which  his  loosened  limbs  immediately 
endured  in  the  menial  service  of  his  fellow 
travellers.  At  Venice  they  rejoined  their 
leader,  and  there  employed  themselves  in  mi 
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Distering  to  the  patients  in  the  hospitals.  Fore- 
most in  every  act  of  intrepid  self-mortification, 
Xavier  here  signalized  his  zeal  by  exploits, 
the  mere  recital  of  irhich  would  derange  the 
stomachs  of  ordinary  men.  While  courting 
all  the  physical  tortures  of  purgatory,  his  soul, 
however,  inhaled  the  anticipated  raptures  of 
Paradise.  Twice  these  penances  and  raptures 
brought  him  to  the  gates  of  death ;  and,  in  his 
last  extremity,  he  caused  himself  to  be  borne 
to  places  of  public  resort,  that  his  ghastly  as- 
pect might  teach  the  awful  lessons  which  his 
tongue  was  no  longer  able  to  pronounce. 
*  Such  prodigies,  whether  enacted  by  the 
saints  of  Rome  or  by  those  of  Benares,  exhibit 
a  sovereignty  of  the  spiritual  over  the  animal 
nature,  which  can  hardly  be  contemplated  with- 
out some  feelings  akin  to  reverence.  But,  on 
the  whole,  the  hooked  Faqueer  spinning  round 
his  gibbet  is  the  more  respectable  suicide  of 
the  two ;  for  his  homage  is,  at  least,  meet  for 
the  deity  he  worships.  He  whose  name  had 
been  assumed  by  Ignatius  and  his  followers, 
equally  victorious  over  the  stoical  illusions 
and  the  lower  affections  of  our  nature,  had 
been  accustomed  to  seek  repose  among  the 
domestic  charities  of  life,  and  to  accept  such 
blameless  solaces  as  life  has  to  offer  to  the 
weary  and  the  heavy-laden ;  nor  could  services 
less  in  harmony  with  his  serene  sel&reverence 
have  been  presented  to  him,  than  the  vehement 
emotions,  the  squalid  filth,  and  the  lacerated 
fra|[ies  of  the  first  members  of  the  society  of 
Jesus.  Loyola  himself  tolerated,  encouraged, 
and  shared  these  extravagances.  His  counte- 
nance was  as  haggard,  his  flagellations  as 
cruel,  and  his  couch  and  diet  as  sordid  as  the 
rest.  They  who  will  conquer  crowns,  whether 
ghostly  or  secular,  must  needs  tread  in  slippery 
places.  He  saw  his  comrades  faint  and  die 
with  the  extremity  of  their  sufferings,  and  as- 
suming the  character  of  an  inspired  prophet, 
promoted,  by  predicting,  their  recovery.  One 
of  the  gentlest  and  most  patient  of  them, 
Rodriguez,  flying  for  relief  to  a  solitary  hermit- 
age, found  his  retreat  obstructed  by  a  man  of 
terrible  aspect  and  gigantic  stature,  armed 
with  a  naked  sword  and  breathing  menaces. 
Hosez,  another  of  his  associates,  happening  to 
die  at  the  moment  when  Ignatius,  prostrate  be- 
fore the  altar,  was  reciting  £roaL  the  ConJiUor 
the  words,  <  et  omnibus  Sanctis,'  that  countless 
host  was  revealed  to  the  eye  of  the  saint ;  and 
among  them,  resplendent  in  glory,  appeared 
his  deceased  friend,  to  sustain  and  animate 
the  hopes  of  his  surviving  brethren.  As  he 
journeyed  with  Laynez,  he  saw  a  slill  more 
awful  vision.  It  exhibited  that  Bemg  whom 
no  eye  hath  seen,  and  whom  no  tongue  may 
lightly  name,  and  with  him  the  eternal  Son, 
bearing  a  heavy  cross,  and  uttering  the  wel- 
come assurance,  **  I  will  be  propitious  to  you 
at  Rome." 

These,  however,  were  but  the  auxiliary  and 
occasional  arts  (if  so  they  must  be  termed)  by 
which  the  sovereignty  of  Ignatius  was  esta^ 
blished.  It  behooved  him  to  acquire  the  unhe- 
sitating submission  of  noble  minds,  ignited  by 
a  zeal  as  intense  and  as  enduring  as  bis  own ; 
and  it  was  on  a  far  loftier  basis  than  that  of 
oodily  penances  or  ecstatic  dreams,  that  for 


ten  successive  years  their  initiatory  discipliae 
had  been  conducted.  Wildly  as  their  Icadef 
may  have  described  his  survey  of  the  celestial 
regions,  and  of  their  triumphant  inmates,  he 
had  anxiously  weighed  the  slate  of  the  world 
in  which  he  dwelt,  and  the  nature  of  his  feUow 
sojourners  there.  He  was  intimately  aware 
of  the  effects  on  human  character  of  self-ac- 
quaintance, of  acUon,  and  of  suffering.  He 
therefore  required  his  disciples  to  scrutinize 
the  recesses  and  the  workings  of  their  ovn 
hearts,  till  the  aching  sense  found  relief  rather 
than  excitement,  in  turning  from  the  wonders 
and  the  shame  within,  to  the  mysteries  and  the 
glories  of  the  world  of  unembodied  spirits.  He 
trained  them  to  ceaseless  activity,  until  the 
transmutation  of  means  into  ends  was  com- 
plete; and  efforts,  at  first  the  most  irksome, 
had  become  spontaneous  and  even  graiefol 
exercises*  He  accustomed  them  to  every  ibnn 
of  privation  and  voluntary  pain,  until  fortitui^, 
matured  into  habit,  had  been  the  source  of 
enjoyments,  as  real  as  to  the  luxurious  they 
are  mcomprehensible*  He  rendered  them  sto- 
ics, mystics,  enthusiasts,  and  then  combined 
all  into  an  institute,  than  which  do  human 
association  was  ever  more  emphatically  prae^ 
tical,  or  more  to  the  purpose  and  the  time. 

Of  all  the  occupations  to  which  man  can 
devote  the  earlier  years  of  life,  none  probably 
leaves  on  the  character  an  impress  so  deep 
and  indelible  as  the  profession  of  arms.  In 
no  other  calling  are  the  whole  range  of  our 
sympathetic  affections,  whether  kindly  or  the 
reverse,  called  into  such  habitual  and  active 
exercise;  nor  does  any  other  stimolale  the 
mere  intellectual  powers  with  a  force  so  irre- 
sistible, when  once  they  are  effectually  aroused 
from  their  accustomed  torpor.  Loyola  was  a 
soldier  to  the  last  breath  he  drew,  a  geoeiai 
whose  authority  none  might  question,  a  com- 
rade on  whose  cordiality  all  might  rely,  suv 
taining  all  the  dangers  and  hardships  hie  ex- 
acted of  his  followers,  and  in  his  religiotis  cam- 
paigns a  strategist  of  consummate  skill  and 
most  comprehensive  survey.  It  was  his  maxim 
that  war  ought  to  be  aggressive,  and  that  even 
an  inadequate  force  might  be  wisely  weakened 
by  detachments  on  a  distant  service,  if  the  pros- 
pect of  success  was  such,  that  the  vague  and 
perhaps  exaggerated  rumour  of  it  wouM  strike 
terror  into  nearer  foes,  and  animate  the  hopes 
of  irresolute  allies.  To  conquer  Lutheiaaism, 
by  converting  to  the  faith  of  Rome  the  barba- 
rous or  half-civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  was, 
therefore,  among  the  earliest  of  his  projects; 
and  his  searching  eye  had  scanned  the  ^uhss 
of  his  lieutenants  to  discover  which  of  them 
was  best  adapted  for  enterprises  so  replete 
with  difficulty  and  hazard.  It  was  necessary 
that  he  should  select  men  superior,  not  only  to 
all  the  allurements  of  appetite,  and  the  com- 
mon infirmities  of  our  race,  but  superior,  also, 
to  those  temptations  to  which  an  inquisiure 
mind  and  abilities  of  a  high  order  expose  tfaeir 
possessor.  His  missionaries  must  be  men 
prepared  to  do  and  to  dare,  but  not  much  dis- 
posed to  speculate.  They  must  bum  with  a 
zeal  which  no  sufferings  or  disappointment 
could  extinguish ;  but  must  not  feel  those  ia- 
pulses  which  might  prompt  men  of  large  capa- 
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eity  to  convert  a  subordinate  into  an  indepen- 
dent command.  Long  he  weighed,  and  most 
sagaciously  did  he  decide  this  perplexing 
choice.  It  fell  on  many  who  well  fulfilled 
these  conditions,  but  on  none  in  whom  all  the 
requisites  for  such  a  senrice  met  so  marvel^ 
lously  as  on  him  who  had  borne  himself  so 
bravely  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Denys,  and  with 
such  strange  mortifications  of  the  flesh  in  the 
pilgrimage  to  Rome. 

It  was  in  the  year  1&06  that  Francis  Xavier, 
the  youngest  child  oi  a  numerous  family,  was 
born  in  the  castle  of  his  ancestors  in  the  Pyre- 
nees. Robust  and  active,  of  a  gay  humour 
and  ardent  spirit,  the  young  mountaineer  lis- 
tened with  a  throbbing  heart  to  the  military 
legends  of  his  house,  and  to  the  inward  voice 
ivhich  spoke  of  days  to  come,  when  his  illus- 
trious lineage  should  derive  new  splendour 
from  his  own  achievements.  But  the  hearts 
y{  his  parents  yearned  over  the  son  of  their 
^Id  age ;  and  the  enthusiasm  which  would  have 
borne  him  to  the  pursuit  of  glory  in  the  camp, 
(vas  diverted  by  their  counsels  to  the  less  ha- 
zardous contest  for  literary  eminence  at  the 
[Jniversity  of  Paris.  From  the  embrace  of 
Aristotle  and  his  commentators,  he  would, 
aowever,  have  been  prematurely,  withdrawn 
i>y  the  failure  of  his  resources,  (for  the  lords 
}f  Xavier  were  not  wealthy,)  if  a  domestic 
prophetess  (his  eldest  sister)  nad  not  been  in- 
spired to  reveal  his  marvellous  career  and 
immortal  recompense.  For  a  child  destined  to 
lave  altars  raised  to  his  name  throughout  the 
C/athoIic  church,  and  masses  chanted  in  his 
lonour  till  time  should  be  no  longer,  every 
>acrifice  was  wisely  made ;  and  he  was  thus 
enabled  to  struggle  on  at  the  college  of  St. 
Barbara,  till  he  had  become  qualified  to  earn 
lis  own  maintenance  as  a  public  teacher  of 
philosophy.  His  chair  was  crowded  by  the 
studious,  and  his  society  courted  by  the  gay, 
he  noble,  and  the  rich.  It  was  courted,  also, 
by  one  who  stood  aloof  from  the  thronging 
naultitude ;  among  them,  but  not  of  them.  Sor- 
iid  in  dress  but  of  lofty  bearing,  at  once  unim- 
passioned  and  intensely  earnest,  abstemious 
^f  speech,  yet  occasionally  uttering,  in  deep 
md  most  melodious  tones,  words  of  strange 
significance,  Ignatius  Loyola  was  gradually 
working  over  the  mind  of  his  young  compa- 
aion  a  spell  which  no  difierence  of  taste,  of 
habits,  or  of  age,  was  of  power  to  subdue. 
Potent  as  it  was,  the  charm  was  long  resisted. 
Hilarity  was  the  native  and  indispensable  ele- 
ment of  Francis  Xavier,  and  in  his  grave  mo- 
nitor he  found  an  exhaustless  topic  of  mirth 
and  raillery.  Armed  with  satire,  which  was 
not  always  playful,  the  light  heart  of  youth 
contended,  as  best  it  might,  against  the  solemn 
impressions  which  he  could  neither  welcome 
nor  avoid.  Whether  he  partook  of  the  frivo- 
lities in  which  he  delighted,  or  in  the  disquisi- 
tions in  which  he  excelled,  or  traced  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Seine  through  the  forest  which  then 
lined  its  banks,  Ignatius  was  still  at  hand  to 
lUscuss  with  him  the  charms  of  society,  of 
.earning,  or  of  nature ;  but,  whatever  had  been 
the  theme,  it  was  still  closed  by  the  same 
awful  inquiry,  **  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if 
be  gain  the  whole  worlds  and  Icse  his  own 


soul  t**  The  world  which  Xavier  had  sought 
to  gain,  was  indeed  already  exhibiting  to  him 
its  accustomed  treachery.  It  had  given  him 
amusement  and  applause;  but  with  his  self- 
government  had  stolen  from  him  his  pupils 
and  his  emoluments.  Ignatius  recruited  both. 
He  became  the  eulogist  of  the  genius  and  thin 
eloquence  of  his  friend,  and,  as  he  presented  to 
him  the  scholars  attracted  by  these  panegyrica, 
would  repeat  them  in  the  presence  of  the  de 
lighted  teacher;  and  then,  as  his  kindling  eye 
attested  the  sense  of  conscious  and  acknow- 
ledged merit,  would  check  the  rising  exultap 
tion  by  the  ever-recurring  question,  **What 
shall  it  profit!"  Improvidence  squandered  these 
new  resources;  but  nothing  could  damp  the 
zeal  of  Ignatius.  There  he  was  again,  though 
himself  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  ministering  to 
the  wants  of  Xavier,  from  a  purse  filled  by  the 
alms  he  had  solicited;  but  there  again  was 
also  the  same  unvarying  demand,  urged  in  the 
same  rich  though  solemn  cadence,  ''What 
shall  it  profit  V*  In  the  unrelaxing  grasp  of 
the  strong  man— at  once  forgiven  and  assisted, 
rebuked  and  beloved  by  his  stem  associate^ 
Xavier  gradually  yielded  to  the  fascination. 
He  became,  like  his  master,  impassive,  at 
least  in  appearance,  to  all  sublunary  pains 
and  pleasures ;  and  having  performed  the  ini- 
tiatory rite  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises,  excelled 
all  his  brethren  of  the  society  of  Jesus  in  the 
fervour  of  his  devotion  and  the  austerity  of  his 
self-discipline. 

Whatever  might  have  been  his  reward  in 
another  life,  his  name  would  have  probably 
left  no  trace  in  the  world's  records,  if  John  IH. 
of  Portugal,  resolving  to  plant  the  Christian 
faith  on  the  Indian  territories  which  had  be* 
come  subject  to  the  dominion  or  influence  of 
his  crown,  had  not  petitioned  the  pope  to  select 
some  fit  leader  in  this  peaceful  crusade.  On 
the  advice  of  Ignatius,  the  choice  of  the  holy 
father  fell  on  Francis  Xavier.  A  happier  se- 
lection could  not  have  been  made,  nor  was  a 
summons  to  toil,  to  sufiTering,  and  to  death, 
ever  so  joyously  received.  In  the  visions  of 
the  night  he  had  often  groaned  under  the  in- 
cumbent weight  of  a  wild  Indian,  of  ebon  hue 
and  gigantic  stature,  seated  on  his  shoulders ; 
and  he  had  often  traversed  tempestuous  seas, 
enduring  shipwreck  and  ffimine,  persecution 
and  danger,  in  all  their  most  ghastly  forms ; 
and  as  each  peril  was  encountered,  bis  pant- 
ing soul  had  invoked,  in  still  greater  abun- 
dance, the  means  of  making  such  glorious  sacri- 
fices for  the  conversion  of  mankind.  When 
the  clearer  sense  and  the  approaching  accom- 
plishment of  these  dark,  intimations  were  dis- 
closed to  him,  passipnate  sobs  attested  the 
rapture  which  his  tongue  could  not  speak. 
Light  of  heart,  and  joyful  in  discourse,  he  con- 
ducted his  fellow-pilgrims  from  Rome  to  Lis- 
bon, across  the  Pyrenees.  As  he  descended 
their  southern  slopes,  there  rose  to  his  sight 
the  towers  where  he  had  enjoyed  the  sports  of 
childhood,  and  woven  the  day-dreams  of  youth ; 
where  still  lived  the  mother,  who  for  eighteen 
years  had  daily  watched  and  blessed  him,  and 
the  saintly  sister  whose  inspired  voice  had 
foretold  his  high  vocation.  It  was  all  too  high 
for  the  momentary  intrusion  of  the  holiest  of 
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merely  human  feelings.  He  was  on  his  way 
with  tidings  of  mercy  to  a  &llen  world,  and  he 
had  not  one  hour  to  waste,  nor  one  parting 
tear  to  bestow  on  those  whom  he  best  loved 
and  most  revered,  and  whom,  in  this  life,  he 
could  never  hope  to  meet  again. 

We  are  not  left  to  conjecture  in  what  light 
his  conduct  was  regarded.  "  I  care  little,  most 
illustrious  doctor,  for  the  judgment  of  men  and 
least  of  all  for  their  judgment  who  decide  be- 
fore they  hear  and  before  they  understand," 
was  his  half-sportive,  half-indignant  answer  to 
the  remonstrances  of  a  grave  and  well  bene- 
ficed kinsman,  (a  shrewd,  thriving,  hospitable, 
much-respected  man,  no  unlikely  candidate 
for  the  mitre,  and  a  candidate  too,  in  his  own 
drowsy  way,  for  amaranthine  crowns  and  ce- 
lestial b'essedness,)  who  very  plausibly  be- 
lieved his  nephew  mad.  Mad  or  sober,  he  was 
at  least  impelled  by  a  force,  at  the  first  shock 
of  which  the  united  common  sense  and  re- 
spectability of  mankind  must  needs  fall  to 
pieces — the  force  of  will  concentrated  on  one 
great  end,  and  elevated  above  the  misty  regions 
of  doubt,  into  that  unclouded  atmosphere  where, 
attended  by  her  handmaids,  hope  and  courage, 
joy  and  fortitude,  faith  converts  the  future  into 
the  present,  and  casts  the  brightest  hues  over 
objects  the  most  repulsive  to  human  sense,  and 
the  most  fainful  to  our  feeble  natare. 

As  the  vessel  in  which  Xavier  embarked 
for  India  fell  down  the  Tagus  and  shook  out 
her  reefs  to  the  wind,  many  an  eye  was  dimmed 
with  unwonted  tears ;  for  she  bore  a  regiment 
of  a  thousand  men  to  re-enforce  the  garrison 
of  Goa ;  nor  could  the  bravest  of  that  gallant 
host  gaze  on  the  receding  land  without  fore- 
boding that  he  might  never  see  again  those 
dark  chestnut  forests  and  rich  orange  groves, 
with  the  peaceful  convents  and  the  long-loved 
homes  reposing  in  their  bosom.  The  counte- 
nance of  Xavier  alone  beamed  with  delight 
He  knew  that  he  should  never  tread  his  native 
mountains  more ;  but  he  was  not  an  exile.  He 
was  to  depend  for  food  and  raiment  on  the 
bounty  of  his  fellow-passengers ;  but  no  thought 
for  the  morrow  troubled  him.  He  was  going 
to  convert  nations,  of  which  he  knew  neither 
the  language  nor  even  the  names ;  but  he  felt 
no  misgivings.  Worn  by  incessant  sea-sick- 
ness, with  the  refuse  food  of  the  lowest  seamen 
for  his  diet,  and  the  cordage  of  the  ship  for  his 
couch,  he  rendered  to  the  diseased  services  too 
revolting  to  be  described ;  and  lived  among  the 
dying  and  the  profligate  the  unwearied  minis- 
ter of  consolation  and  of  peace.  In  the  midst 
ef  that  floating  throng,  he  knew  how  to  create 
for  himself  a  sacred  solitude,  and  how  to  mix 
in  all  their  pursuits  in  the  free  spirit  of  a  man 
of  the  world,  a  gentleman,  and  a  scholar.  With 
the  viceroy  and  his  officers  he  talked,  as  pleased 
them  best,  of  war  or  trade,  of  politics  or  navi- 
gation; and  to  restrain  the  common  soldiers 
from  gambling,  would  invent  for  their  amuse- 
ment less  dangerous  pastimes,  or  even  hold 
the  Slakes  for  which  ihey  played,  that  by  his 
presence  and  his  gay  discourse  he  might  at 
least  check  the  excesses  which  he  could  not 
prevent 

Five  weary  months  (weary  to  all  but  him) 
brought  the  ship  to  Mozambique,  where  an  en- 


demic fever  threatened  a  premature  grave  % 
the  apostle  of  tfie  Indies.  But  his  was  not  i 
spirit  to  be  quenched  or  allayed  by  the  fiercest 
paroxysms  of  disease.  At  each  remission  of 
his  malady,  he  crawled  to  the  beds  of  kis  fel 
low-sufferers  to  soothe  their  terrors  or  assuage 
their  pains.  To  the  eye  of  any  casual  observei 
the  most  wretched  of  mankind,  in  the  esteea 
of  his  companions  the  happiest  and  the  mosi 
holy,  he  reached  Goa  just  thirteen  months  afiei 
his  departure  from  Lisbon. 

At  Goa,  Xavier  was  shocked,  and  bad  feat 
been  an  element  in  his  nature,  would  have 
been  dismayed,  by  the  almost  universal  depra- 
vity of  the  inhabitants.  It  exhibited  itself  ia 
those  offensive  forms  which  characterize  the 
crimes  of  civilized  men  when  settled  among  a 
feebler  race,  and  released  from  even  the  con- 
ventional decencies  of  civilization.  Swinging 
in  his  hand  a  large  bell,  he  traversed  the  streets 
of  the  city,  and  implored  the  astonished  crowd 
to  send  tiieir  children  to  him,  to  be  instmcied 
in  the  religion  which  they  still  at  least  pro- 
fessed. Though  he  had  never  been  addressed 
by  the  soul-stirring  name  of  father,  he  knew 
that  in  the  hardest  and  the  most  dissolute  heart 
which  had  once  felt  the  parental  instinct,  there 
is  one  chord  which  can  never  be  wholly  out 
of  tune.  A  crowd  of  little  ones  were  quickly 
placed  under  his  charge.  He  Uved  among 
them  as  the  most  laborious  of  teachers,  and 
the  gentlest  and  the  gayest  of  friends;  and  then 
returned  them  to  their  homes,  that  by  their 
more  hallowed  example  they  might  there  im- 
part, with  all  the  unconscious  eloquence  of 
filial  love,  the  lessons  of  wisdom  and  of  piety 
they  had  been  taught  No  cry  of  htmtian  misery 
reached  him  in  vain.  He  became  an  inmate 
of  the  hospitals,  selecting  that  of  the  leprons 
as  the  object  of  his  peculiar  care.  Even  in  tbe 
haunts  of  debauchery,  and  at  the  tables  of  the 
profligate,  he  was  to  be  seen  an  honoured  and 
a  welcome  guest ;  delighting  that  most  unmeet 
audience  with  the  vivacity  of  his  discoarse, 
and  sparing  neither  pungent  jests  to  render 
vice  ndicnlous,  nor  sportive  flatteries  to  allnre 
the  fallen  back  to  the  still  distasteful  paths  of 
soberness  and  virtue.  Strong  in  purity  of  pur- 
pose, and  stronger  still  in  one  sacred  remem- 
brance, he  was  content  to  be  called  the  friend 
of  publicans  and  sinners.  He  had  in  tmth 
long  since  deserted  the  standard  of  prudence, 
the  offspring  of  forethought,  for  the  baaaers  of 
wisdom,  the  child  of  love,  and  followed  them 
through  perils  not  to  be  hazarded  under  any 
less  triumphant  leader. 

Rugged  were  the  ways  along  which  he  was 
thus  conducted.  In  those  times,  as  in  our  own, 
there  was  on  the  Malabar  coast  a  pearl  fishery, 
and  then,  as  now,  the  pearl-divers  formed  a 
separate  and  degraded  caste.  It  was  not  till 
after  a  residence  of  twelve  months  at  Goa*  diat 
Xavier  heard  of  these  people.  He  heard  that 
they  were  ignorant  and  miserable,  and  he  in- 
quired no  farther.  On  that  burning  shore  his 
bell  once  more  rang  out  an  invitation  of  mercy, 
and  again  were  gathered  around  him  troops  of 
inquisitive  and  docile  children.  For  fifleea 
months  he  lived  among  these  abject  fishermo), 
his  only  food  their  rice  and  vrater,  reposin 


» 


their  huts,  and  avowing  himself  but  three 
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hours'  sleep  in  the  four-and-twenty.  He  be- 
came at  once  their  physician,  the  arbiter  in 
their  disputes,  and  their  advocate  for  the  re- 
mission of  their  annual  tribute  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Goa.  The  bishop  of  that  city  had 
assisted  him  with  two  interpreters ;  but  his  im- 
passioned spirit  struggled,  and  not  in  vain,  for 
some  more  direct  intercourse  with  the  objects 
of  his  care.  Committing  to  memory  transla- 
tions, at  the  time  unintelligible  to  himself,  of 
the  creeds  and  other  symbols  of  his  faith,  he 
recited  them  with  tones  and  gestures,  which 
spoke  at  once  to  the  senses  and  to  the  hearts 
of  his  disciples.  All  obstacles  yielded  to  his 
restless  zeal.  He  soon  learned  to  converse,  to 
preach,  and  to  write  in  their  language.  Many 
an  humble  cottage  was  surmounted  by  a  cru- 
cifix, the  mark  of  its  consecration ;  and  many 
1  rude  countenance  reflected  the  sorrows  and 
the  hopes  which*  they  had  been  taught  to 
associate  with  that  sacred  emblem.  - 1  have 
lotbing  to  add,"  (the  quotation  is  from  one 
)f  the  letters  which  at  this  time  he  wrote 
o  Loyola,)  "  but  that  they  who  came  forth  to 
abour  for  the  salvation  of  idolaters,  receive 
rom  on  high  such  consolations,  that  if  there 
>e  on  earth  such  a  thing  as  happiness,  it  is 
heirs." 

If  there  be  such  a  thing,  it  is  but  as  the 
checkered  sunshine  of  a  vernal  day.  A  hostile 
nroad  from  Madura  overwhelmed  the  poor 
Ishermen  who  had  learned  to  call  Xavier  their 
ather,  threw  down  their  simple  chapels,  and 
[rove  them  for  refuge  to  the  barren  rocks  and 
and-banks  which  fine  the  western  shores  of 
he  strait  of  Manar.  But  their  father  was  at 
land  to  share  their  affliction,  to  procure  for 
liem  from  the  viceroy  at  Goa  relief  and  food, 
nd  to  direct  their  confidence  to  a  still  more 
powerful  Father,  whose  presence  and  goodness 
hey  might  adore  even  amidst  the  wreck  of  all 
iieir  earthly  treasures. 

It  Was  a  lesson  not  unmeet  for  those  on 
rhom  such  treasures  had  been  bestowed  in 
^e  most  ample  abundance;  and  Xavier  ad- 
anced  to  Travancore,  to  teach  it  there  to  the 
tajah  and  his  courtiers.  No  facts  resting  on 
emote  human  testimony  can  be  more  exempt 
rom  doubt  than  the  general  outline  of  the  tale 
rhich  follows.  A  solitary,  poor,  and  unpro- 
;cted  stranger,  he  burst  through  the  barriers 
rhich  separate  men  of  different  tongues  and 
aces ;  and  with  an  ease  little  less  than  mirac- 
lous,  established  for  himself  the  means  of  in- 
srchanging  thoughts  with  the  people  of  the 
ast.  They  may  have  ill-gathered  his  mean- 
ig,  but  by  some  mysterious  force  of  sympathy 
ley  soon  caught  his  ardour.  Idol  temples 
*.l  by  the  hands  of  their  former  worshippers. 
Christian  churches  rose  at  his  bidding ;  and 
ie  kingdom  of  Travancore  was  agitated  with 
ew  ideas  and  unwonted  controversies.  The 
Irahmins  argued — as  the  church  by  law  es- 
iblished  has  not  seldom  argued—with  fire  and 
word,  and  the  interdict  of  earth  and  water  to 
le  enemies  of  their  repose.  A  foreign  in- 
ader  threw  a  still  heavier  sword  into  the 
cmbling  scales.  From  the  southward  ap- 
eared  on  the  borders  of  Travancore  the  same 
)rce  which  had  swept  away  the  poor  fisher- 
icn  of  Malabar.    Some  embers  of  Spanish 


chivalry  still  glowed  in  the  bosom  of  Xavier 
He  flew  to  the  scene  of  the  approaching  com 
bat,  and  there,  placing  himself  in  the  van  o.* 
the  protecting  army,  poured  forth  a  passionatt 
prayer  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  raised  on  high 
his  crucifix,  and  with  kindling  eyes,  and  far 
resounding  voice,  delivered  the  behests  of 
Heaven  to  the  impious  invaders.  So  runs  the 
tale,  and  ends  (it  is  almost  superfluous  to  add) 
in  the  rout  of  the  astounded  foe.  It  is  a  matter 
of  less  animated,  and  perhaps  of  more  authen- 
tic history,  that  for  his  services  in  this  war 
Xavier  was  rewarded  by  the  unbounded  grati- 
tude of  the  rajah,  was  honoured  with  the  title 
of  his  great  father,  and  rescued  from  all  farther 
Brahminical  persecution. 

Power  and  courtly^  influence  form  an  intoxi* 
eating  draught  even  when  raised  to  the  lips  of 
an  ascetic  and  a  saint  Holy  as  he  was,  the 
great  father  of  the  rajah  of  Travancore  seems 
not  entirely  to  have  escaped  this  feverish  thirst. 
Don  Alphonso  de  Souza,  a  weak  though  ami- 
able man,  was  at  that  time  the  viceroy  of 
Portuguese  India,  and  Xavier  (such  was  now 
his  authority)  despatched  a  messenger  to  Lisbon 
to  demand,  rather  than  to  advise  his  recall. 
Within  the  limits  of  his  high  profession,  (and 
what  subject  is  wholly  foreign  to  it?)  the  am- 
bassador of  the  King  of  Kings  may  owe  re- 
spect, but  hardly  deference,  to  any  mere  earthly 
monarch.  So  argued  Francis,  so  judged  King 
John,  and  so  fell  Alphonso  de  Souza,  as  many 
a  greater  statesman  has  fallen,  and  may  yet 
fall,  under  the  weight  of  sacerdotal  displeasure. 
This  weakness,  however,  was  not  his  only  re- 
corded fault  Towards  the  northern  extremity 
of  Ceylon  lies  the  island  of  Manar,  a  depen- 
dency, in  Xavier's  day,  of  the  adjacent  king- 
dom of  Jaffna,  where  then  reigned  a  sort  of 
oriental  Philip  H.  The  islanders  had  become 
converts  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  expiated 
their  apostasy  by  their  lives.  Six  hundred 
men,  women,  and  children,  fell  in  one  royal 
massacre ;  and  the  tragedy  was  closed  by  the 
murder  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  Jaflna, 
by  his  father's  orders.  Deposition  in  case  of 
misgovemment,  and  the  transfer  to  the  depos- 
ing power  of  the  dominions  of  the  ofiTender, 
was  no  invention  of  Hastings,  or  of  CUve.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  constitutional  max- 
ims of  the  European  dynasties  in  India.  It 
may  even  boast  the  venerable  sufirage  of  St 
Francis  Xavier.  At  his  instance,  De  Souza 
equipped  an  armament  to  hurl  the  guilty  ruler 
of  Jaffna  from  his  throne,  and  to  subjugate  his 
territories  to  the  most  faithful  king.  In  the  in- 
vading fleet  the  indignant  saint  led  the  way, 
with  promises  of  triumphs,  both  temporal  and 
eternal.  But  the  expedition  failed.  Coward- 
ice or  treachery  defeated  the  design.  De  Souza 
paid  the  usual  penalties  of  ill  success.  Xavier 
sailed  away  to  discover  other  fields  of  spiritual 
warfare. 

On  the  Ooromandel  coast,  near  the  city  of 
Meliapor,  might  be  seen  in  those  times  the 
oratoiy  and  the  tomb  of  St  Thomas,  the  first 
teacher  of  Christianity  in  India.  It  was  in  a 
cool  and  sequestered  grotto  that  the  apostle 
had  been  wont  to  pray;  and  there  yet  appeared 
on  the  living  rock,  in  bold  relief,  the  cross  at 
which  he  knelt,  with  a  crystal  fountain  of 
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medicinal  waters  gashing  from  the  base  of  it. 
On  the  neighbouring  height,  a  church  vith  a 
marble  altar,  stained,  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen 
centuries,  with  the  blood  of  the  martyr,  ascer- 
tained the  sacred  spot  at  which  his  bones  had 
been  committed  to  the  dast.  To  this  vencrabje 
shrine  Xavier  retired,  to  learn  the  will  of  Hea- 
ven concerning  him.  If  we  may  believe  the 
oath  of  one  of  his  fellow-pilgrims,  he  main* 
tained,  on  this  occasion,  for  seven  snccessive 
days  an  unbroken  fast  and  silence— no  unfit 
preparation  for  his  approaching  conflicts. 
Even  around  the  tomb  of  the  apostle  malig- 
nant demons  prowl  by  night;  and,  though 
strong  in  the  guidance  of  the  Virgin,  Xavier 
not  only  found  himself  in  their  obscene  grasp, 
bat  received  from  them  blows,  such  as  no 
weapons  in  human  hands  could  have  inflicted, 
and  which  had  nearly  brought  to  a'  close  his 
labours  and  his  life.  Baffled  by  a  superior 
power,  the  fiends  opposed  a  still  more  subtle 
hindrance  to  his  designs  against  their  king- 
dom. In  the  garb,  and  In  the  outwanl  sem- 
blance of  a  band  of  choristers,  they  disturbed 
his  devotions  by  such  soul-subduing  strains, 
that  the  very  harmonies  of  heaven  might  seem 
to  have  been  awakened  to  divert  the  Christian 
warrior  from  his  heavenward  path.  All  in 
vain  their  fury  and  their  guile.  He  found  the 
direction  he  implored,  and  the  first  bark  which 
sailed  from  the  Coromandel  shore  to  the  city 
of  Malacca,  bore  the  obedient  missionary  to 
that  great  emporium  of  eastern  commerce. 

Thirty  years  before  the  arrival  of  Xavier,  Ma- 
lacca had  been  conquered  by  Alphonso  Albu- 
querque. It  was  a  place  abandoned  to  every  form 
of  sensual  and  enervating  indulgence.  Through 
her  crowded  streets  a  strange  and  solemn  vi- 
siter passed  along,  pealing  his  faithful  bell,  and 
earnestly  imploring  the  prayers  of  the  faithful 
for  that  guilty  people.  Curiosity  and  alarm 
soon  gave  way  to  ridicule ;  but  Xavier*s  pano- 
ply was  complete.  The  messenger  of  divine 
wrath  judged  this  an  unfit  occasion  for  court- 
ing aversion  or  contempt.  He  became  the 
gayest  of  the  gay,  and,  in  address  at  least,  the 
very  model  of  an  accomplished  cavalier. 
Foiled  at  their  own  weapons,  his  dissolute 
countrymen  acknowledged  the  irresistible 
authority  of  a  self-devotion  so  awful,  relieved 
and  embellished  as  it  was  by  every  social 
grace.  Thus  the  work  of  reformation  pros- 
pered, or  seemed  to  prosper.  Altars  rose  in 
the  open  streets,  the  confessional  was  thronged 
by  penitents,  translations  of  devout  books  were 
multiplied ;  and  the  saint,  foremost  in  every 
toil,  applied  himself  with  all  the  activity  of  his 
spirit  to  study  the  structure  and  the  graceful 
pronunciation  of  the  Malayar  tongue.  But  Uie 
plague  was  not  thus  to  be  stayed.  A  relapse 
into  all  their  former  habits  filled  up  the 
measure  of  their  crimes.  With  prophetic 
voice  Xavier  announced  the  impending  chas- 
tisements of  Heaven ;  and,  shaking  off  from  his 
feet  the  dast  of  the  obdurate  city,  pursued  his 
mdefatigable  way  to  Ambojma. 

That  island,  then  a  part  of  the  vast  domi- 
nions of  Portugal  in  the  east,  had  scarcely 
witnessed  the  commencement  of  Xavier's  ex* 
-rtions,  when  a  fleet  of  Spanish  vessels  ap- 
peared in  hostile  array  on  the  shores.    They 


were  invaders,  and  even  corsairs ;  for  their  ex 
pedition  had  been  disavowed  by  Charles  ? 
Pestilence,  however,  was  raging  among  ihem 
and  Xavier  was  equally  ready  to  haard  his 
life  in  the  cause  of  Portugal,  or  in  the  senrice 
of  her  afflicted  enemies.  I)ay  and  night  be 
lived  in  the  infected  ships,  soothing  ereir 
spiritual  distress,  ^nd  exerting  all  the  magical 
influence  of  his  name  to  procure  for  the  sick 
whatever  might  contribute  to  their  recorejy 
or  soothe  their  pains.  The  coals  of  fire,  thos 
heaped  on  the  heads  of  the  pirates,  melted 
hearts  otherwise  steeled  to  pity;  and  to  larier 
belonged  the  rare,  and  perhaps  the  unrivalled, 
glory  of  repelling  an  invasion  by  no  weapooi 
but  those  of  self-denial  and  love. 

But  glory,  the  praise  of  men  or  their  grati- 
tude, what  were  these  to  him!  As  the  ^ 
niards  retired  peacefully  from  Amboyna,  he,  Ujo, 
quitted  the  half-adoring  multimde,  whom  be 
had  rescued  from  the  horrors  of  a  pirates' var, 
and,  spuming  all  the  timid  counsel  ihicii 
would  have  stayed  his  course,  proceeded,  as 
the  herald  of  good  tidiogs|,  to  the  half  harbaroos 
islands  of  the  neighbouring  archipelago.  '*If 
those  lands,"  such  was  his  indignant  exclasa- 
tion,  **  had  scented  woods  and  mines  of  gold, 
Christians  would  find  courage  to  go  there; nor 
would  all  the  perils  of  the  worid  prerent  tbem. 
They  are  dastardly  and  alarmed,  because  there 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  there  but  the  soqIs  of 
men,  and  shall  love  be  less  hardy  and  les 
generous  than  avarice!  They  will  dcstro; 
me,  you  say,  by  poison.  It  is  an  ho&oar  l9 
which  such  a  sinner  as  I  am  may  not  aspire; 
but  this  I  dare  to  say,  that  whatever  form  of 
torture  or  of  death  awaits  me,  I  am  readr  to 
suffer  it  ten  thousand  times  for  the  salratioo 
of  a  single  soul."  Nor  was  this  the  langtoge 
of  a  man  insensible  to  the  sorrows  of  Ufe,or 
really  unaffected  by  the  dangers  he  had  to  i]i| 
cur.  "Believe  me,  my  beloved  brcthrcB," 
(we  quote  from  a  letter  written  by  him  ai  this 
time  to  the  society  at  Rome,)  '*  it  is  in  genera! 
easy  to  understand  the  evangelical  maxim,  tbai 
he  who  will  lose  his  life  shall  find  it.  Bat 
when  the  moment  of  action  has  come,  asd 
when  the  sacrifice  of  life  for  CSod  is  to  bereailf 
made,  oh  then,  clear  as  at  other  times  the 
meaning  is,  it  becomes  deeply  obscure !  sodarir, 
indeed,  that  he  alone  can  comprehend  it,  to 
whom,  in  his  mercy,  God  himself  interprets 
it.  Then  it  is  we  know  how  weak  and  frail 
we  are." 

Weak  and  frail  he  may  have  been ;  hot  from 
the  days  of  Paul  of  Tarsus  to  our  own,  the 
annals  of  mankind  exhibit  no  other  exampte 
of  a  soul  borne  onward  so  triumphantly  throngi 
distress  and  danger,  in  all  their  most  appaho? 
aspects.  He  battled  with  hunger,  and  thii^ 
and  nakedness,  and  assassination,  and  parsoed 
his  mission  of  love,  with  even  increasiog  v- 
dour,  amidst  the  wildest  war  of  the  coateodiBg 
elements.  At  the  island  of  Mora  (one  of  the 
group  of  the  Moluccas)  he  took  his  stand  at 
the  foot  of  a  volcano ;  and  as  the  pillar  of  fst 
threw  up  its  wreaths  to  heaven,  and  the  earth 
tottered  beneath  him,  and  the  firmament  was 
rent  by  falling  rocks  and  peals  of  unintenw!- 
ting  thunder,  he  pointed  to  the  fierce  UghmiD^s 
and  the  river  of  molten  lava,  and  calloJ «»  ** 
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igitated  crowd  which  dung  to  him  for  safety, 

0  repent,  and  to  obey  the  truth ;  but  he  also 
aught  them  that  the  sounds  which  racked 
heir  ears  were  the  groans  of  the  infernal 
wrorld,  and  the  sights  which  blasted  their  eyes, 
in  outbreak  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  place 
)f  torment.  Repairing  for  the  celebration  of 
nass  to  some  edifice  which  he  had  consecrated 
or  the  purpose,  an  earthquake  shook  the 
>ailding  to  its  base.  The  terrified  worshippers 
led ;  but  Xavier,  standing  in  meek  composure 
)efore  the  rocking  altar,  deliberately  completed 
hat  mysterious  sacrifice,  with  a  faith  at  least 
n  this  instance  enviable,  in  the  real  presence ; 
'ejoicing,  as  he  states  in  his  description  of  the 
;ceoe,  to  perceive  that  the  demons  of  the  island 
hus  attested  their  flight  before  the  archangel's 
;word,  from  the  place  where  they  had  so  long 
!xercised  their  foul  dominion.  There  is  no 
ichoolboy  of  our  days  who  could  not  teach 
nuch,  unsuspected  by  Francis  Xavier,  of  the 
aws  which  govern  the  material  and  the  spirit- 
lal  worlds ;  nor  have  we  many  doctors  who 
enow  as  much  as  he  did  of  the  nature  of  Him 
)y  whom  the  worlds  of  matter  and  of  spirit 
vere  created ;  for  he  studied  in  the  school  of 

1  retracted  martyrdom  and  active  philanthropy, 
vhere  are  divulged  secrets  unknown  and  un- 
magined  by  the  wisest  and  the  most  learned 
>f  ordinary  men.  Imparting  every  where  such 
cnowledge  as  he  possessed,  he  ranged  over  no 
imall  part  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  and  at 
ength  retraced  his  steps  to  Malacca,  if  even 
'et  his  exhortations  and  his  prayers  might  avert 
ler  threatened  doom. 

It  appeared  to  be  drawing  nigh.  Alaradin, 
k  Mohamedan  chief  of  Sumatra,  had  laid  siege 
o  the  place  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  fleet  and 
irmy.  Ill-provided  for  defence  by  land,  the 
Portuguese  garrison  was  still  more  unprepared 
or  a  naval  resistance.  Seven  shattered  barks, 
mfit  for  service,  formed  their  whole  maritime 
itrength.  Universal  alarm  overspread  the 
ity,  and  the  governor  himself  at  once  partook 
ind  heightened  the  general  panic.  Already, 
houghts  of  capitulation  had  become  familiar 
0  the  beseiged,  and  European  chivalry  had 
)owed  in  abject  silence  to  the  insulting  taunts 
ind  haughty  menaces  of  the  Moslem.  At  this 
Qoment,  in  his  slight  and  weather-beaten  pin- 
lace,  the  messenger  of  peace  on  earth  efiected 
in  entrance  into  the  beleaguered  harbour.  But 
le  came  with  a  loud  and  indignant  summons 
0  the  war;  for  Xavier  was  still  a  Spanish 
lavalier,  and  he  **  thought  it  foul  scorn"  that 
:entlemen,  subjects  of  the  most  faithful  king, 
hould  thus  be  bearded  by  barbaric  enemies, 
.nd  the  worshippers  of  Christ  defied  by  the 
lisciples  of  the  Arabian  imposter.  He  as- 
umed  the  direction  of  the  defence.  By  his  ad- 
ice  the  seven  dismantled  ships  were  promptly 
quipped  for  sea.  He  assigned  to  each  a  com- 
Qander ;  and  having  animated  the  crews  with 
•romises  of  both  temporal  and  eternal  triumphs, 
espatched  them  to  meet  and  conquer  the  hos- 
ile  fleet  As  they  sailed  from  the  harbour  the 
dmiral's  vessel  ran  aground  and  instantly  be- 
ame  a  wreck.  Returning  hope  and  exultation 
s  promptly  gave  way  to  terror ;  and  Xavier, 
lie  idol  of  the  preceding  hour,  was  now  the 
bject  of  popular  fury.  He  alone  retained  his 
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serenity.    He  upbraided  the  cowardice  of  the 
governor,  revived  the  spirits  of  the  troops,  and 
encouraged  the  multitude  with  prophecies  of 
sucpess.    Again  the  flotilla  sailed,  and  a  sud- 
den tempest  drove  it  to  sea.    Day  after  day 
passed  without  intelligence  of  its  safety ;  once 
more  the  hearts  of  the  besieged  failed  them. 
Rumours  of  defeat  were  rife;  the  Mohamedaos 
had  effected  a  landing  within  six  leagues  of  the 
city,  and  Xavier's  name  was  repeated  from 
mouth  to  mouth  with  cries  of  vengeance.    He 
knelt  before  the  aitar,  the  menacing  people 
scarcely  restrained  by  the  sanctity  of  the  place 
from  immolating  him  there  as  a  victim  to  his 
own  disastrous  counsels.    On  a  sudden   his 
bosom  was  seen  to  heave  as  with  some  deep 
emotion ;  he  raised  aloA  his  crucifix,  and  with 
a  glowing  eye,  and  in  tones  like  one  possessed 
breathed  a  short  yet  passionate  prayer  for  vic- 
tory.   A  solemn  pause  ensued ;  the  dullest  eye 
could  see  that  within  that  now  fainting,  pallid., 
agitated  frame,  some  power  more  than  human 
was  in  communion  with  the  weak  spirit  of 
man.    What  might  be  the  ineffable  sense  thus 
conveyed  from  mind  to  mind,  without  the  aid 
of  symbols  or  of  words !  One  half  hour  of  deep 
and  agonizing  silence  held  the  awe-stricken 
assembly  in   breathless  expectation  —  when, 
bounding  on  his  feet,  his  countenance  radiant 
with  joy,  and  his  voice  clear  and  ringing  as 
with  the  swelling  notes  of  the  trumpet,  he  ex- 
claimed, **  Christ  has  conquered  for  us !    At 
this  very  moment  his  soldiers  are  charging 
our  defeated  enemies ;  they  have  made  a  great 
slaughter — we  have  lost  only  four  of  our  de- 
fenders.   On  Friday  next  the  intelligence  will 
be  here,  and  we  shall  then  see  our  fleet  again." 
The  catastrophe  of  such  a  tale  need  not  to  be 
told.    Malacca  followed  her  deliverer,  and  th« 
troops  of  the  victorious  squadron,  in  solemn 
procession  to  the  church,  where,  amidst  the 
roar  of  cannon,  the  pealing  of  anthems,  and 
hjrmns  of  adoring  gratitude,  his  inward  sense 
heard  and  reverenced  that  inarticulate  voice 
which  still  reminded  him,  that  for  him  the  hour 
of  repose  and  triumph  might  never  come,  till 
he  should  reach  that  state  where  sin  would  no 
longer  demand  his  rebuke,  nor  grief  his  sym- 
pathy.    He  turned  from  the  half-idolatrous 
shouts  of  an  admiring  people,  and  retraced  his 
toilsome  way  to  the  shores  of  Coromandel. 

He  returned  to  Goa  a  poor  and  solitary,  but 
no  longer  an  obscure  man.  From  the  Indus 
to  the  Yellow  Sea,  had  gone  forth  a  vague  and 
marvellous  rumour  of  him.  The  tale  bore  that 
a  stranger  had  appeared  in  the  semblance  of  a 
wayworn,  abject  beggar,  who,  by  some  magic 
influence,  and  for  some  inscrutable  ends,  had 
bowed  the  nations  to  his  despotic  will,  while 
spurning  the  wealth,  the  pleasures,  and  the 
homage  which  they  offered  to  their  conqueror. 
Many  were  the  wonders  which  travellers  had 
to  tell  of  his  progress,  and  without  number  the 
ingenious  theories  afloat  for  the  solution  of 
them.  He  possessed  the  gift  or  ubiquity,  could 
at  the  same  moment  speak  in  twenty  different 
tongues,  on  as  many  dissimilar  subjects,  was 
impassive  to  heat,  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue^ 
held  hourly  intercourse  with  invisible  beings, 
the  guides  or  ministers  of  his  designs,  raised 
the  dead  to  life,  and  could  float,  when  it  s<v 
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pleased  him,  across  the  boiling  ocean  on  the 
wings  of  the  t3rphoon*  Among  the  listeners  to 
these  prodigies  had  been  Auger,  a  natitre'  and 
inhabitant  of  Japan.  His  conscience  was  bur- 
dened with  the  memory  of  great  crimes,  and 
he  had  sought  relief  in  vain  from  many  an  ex- 

f»iatoiy  rite,  and  from  the  tumults  of  dissipation, 
n  search  of  the  peace  he  could  not  find  at 
home,  he  sailed  to  Malacca,  there  to  consult 
with  the  mysterious  person  of  whose  aotUur 
he  had  heard.  But  Xarier  was  absent,  and 
the  victim  of  remorse  was  retracing  his  melan- 
choly voyage  to  Japan,  when  a  friendly  tem- 
pest arrested  his  retreat,  and  once  more  brought 
him  to  Malacca.  He  was  attended  by  two  ser- 
vants, and  with  them,  by  Xavier's  directions, 
Proceeded  to  Goa.  In  these  three  Japanese, 
is  prophetic  eye  had  at  once  seen  the  future 
instruments  of  the  conversion  of  their  native 
land;  and  to  that  end  he  instnicted  them  to 
enter  on  a  systematic  course  of  training  in  a 
college,  which  he  had  established  for  such 
purposes,  at  the  seat  of  Portuguese  empire  in 
the  east.  At  that  place  Xavier,  ere  long^  re- 
jpined  his  Converts.  Such  had  been  their  pro- 
ficiency, that  soon  after  his  arrival  they  were 
admitted  not  only  into  the  church  by  baptism, 
but  into  the  society  of  Jesus,  by  the  perform- 
ance of  the  spiritual  exercises. 

The  history  of  Xavier  now  reaches  a  not 
unwelcome  pause.  He  pined  for  solitude  and 
silence.  He  had  been  too  long  in  constant 
intercourse  with  man,  and  found  that,  however 
high  and  holy  may  be  the  ends  for  which  social 
life  is  cultivated,  the  habit,  if  unbroken,  will 
uipair  that  inward  sense  through  which  alone 
>be  soul  can  gather  any  true  intimations  of  her 
nature  and  her  destiny.  He  retired  to  com- 
mune with  himself  in  a  seclusion  where  the 
works  of  God  alone  were  to  be  seen,  and  where 
no  voices  conld  be  heard  but  those  which,  in 
each  varying  cadence,  raise  an  unconscious 
anthem  of  praise  and  adoration  to  their  Crea- 
tor. There  for  awhile  reposing  from  labours 
such  as  few  or  any  other  of  the  sons  of  men 
have  undergone,  he  consumed  days  and  weeks 
in  meditating  prospects  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  vision  unenlarged  by  the  habitual  exer- 
cise of  beneficence  and  piety.  There,  too,  it 
may  be,  (for  man  must  still  be  human,)  he 
surrendered  himself  to  dreams  as  baseless,  and 
to  ecstasies  as  devoid  of  any  real  meaning,  as 
those  which  haunt  the  cell  of  the  maniac. 
Peace  be  to  the  hallucinations,  if  such  they 
were,  by  which  the  giant  refreshed  his  slum- 
oering  powers,  and  from  which  he  roused 
himself  to  a  conflict  never  again  to  be  remit- 
ted till  his  frame,  ]rielding  to  the  ceaseless 
pressure,  should  sink  into  a  premature  but 
nallowed  grave. 

Scarcely  four  years  had  elapsed  from  the 
lirst  discovery  of  Japan  by  the  Portuguese, 
when  Xavier,  attended  by  Auger  and  his  two 
servants,  sailed  from  Goa  to  convert  the  island- 
ers to  the  Christian  faith.  Much  good  advice 
had  been,  as  usual,  wasted  on  him  by  his 
friends.  To  Loyola  alone  he  confided  the  se- 
cret of  his  confidence.  "  I  cannot  express  to 
you**  (such  are  his  words)  "  the  joy  with  which 
I  undertake  this  long  voyage ;  for  it  is  full  of 
extreme  perils,  and  we  consider  a  fleet  sailing 


to  Japan  as  eminently  prosperons  in  wkidi 
one  ship  out  of  four  is  saved.  Thoi^  ths 
risk  far  exceeds  any  which  I  have  hitherto 
encountered,  I  shall  not  decline  it;  lor  oar 
Lord  has  imparted  to  me  an  interior  revela- 
tion of  the  rich  harvest  which  will  one  day  be 
gathered  from  the  cross  when  once  planted 
there."  Whatever  may  be  the  thought  of  thes  • 
voices  from  within,  it  is  at  least  clear,  that  no 
thing  magnanimous  or  sublime  has  ever  yet 
proceeded  from  those  who  have  listened  oaij 
to  the  voices  from  without.  Bat,  as  if  leadveil 
to  show  that  a  man  may  at  once  act  on  ax^ 
tives  incomprehensible  to  his  feUow  moctals, 
and  possess  the  deepest  insight  into  the  motives 
by  which  they  are  nahitually  governed,  Xavier 
left  behind  him  a  code  of  instmctions  for  his 
brother  missionaries,  illuminated  in  alsost 
every  page  by  that  profound  sagacity  which 
results  from  the  union  of  extensive  knowledge 
with  acute  observation,  mellowed  bj  the  intui- 
tive wisdom  of  a  compassionate  and  lowly 
heart  The  science  of  self-conqaest,  with  a 
view  to  conquer  the  stubborn  wiU  of  othen^ 
the  act  of  winning  admission  for  painfhl  trath» 
and  the  duties  of  fidelity  and  reverence  in  the 
attempt  to  heal  the  diseases  of  the  homan  spir 
rit,  were  never  taught  by  uninspired  man  with 
an  eloquence  more  gentle,  or  an  aothority 
more  impressive.  A  long  voyage,  parsned 
through  every  disaster  which  the  malevolence 
of  man  and  demons  could  oppose  to  his  prcH 
gress,  (for  he  was  constrained  to  sail  in  a  pi- 
ratical ship,  with  idols  on  her  deck  and  whut- 
wlods  in  her  path,)  brought  him,  in  the  year 
1549,  to  Japan,  there  to  practise  his  own  les- 
sons, and  to  give  a  new  example  of  heroic 
perseverance. 

His  arrival  had  been  preceded  by  what  be 
regarded  as  fortunate  auguries.  Certain  Por- 
tuguese merchants,  who  had  been  allowed 
to  reside  at  the  principal  seaport^  inhabited 
there  a  house  haunted  by  spectres.  Their 
presence  was' usually  announced  by  the  din 
of  discordant  and  agonizing  dreams ;  but  when 
revealed  to  the  eye,  presented  forms  resembling 
those  which  may  be  seen  in  pictares  of  the 
infernal  state.  Now  the  meirhants,  secalar 
men  though  they  were,  had  exorcised  these 
fiends  by  carrying  the  cross  in  solemn  proces- 
sion through  the  house ;  and  anxious  cuhosity 
pervaded  the  city  for  some  explanation  of  the 
virtue  of  this  new  and  potent  charm,  lliere 
were  also  legends  current  through  the  eoantry 
which  might  be  turned  to  good  accoonL  Zaca, 
the  son  of  Amida,  the  Virgo  Deipara  of  Japan, 
had  passed  a  life  of  extreme  austerity  to  expi- 
ate the  sins  of  men,  and  had  incolcaied  a  doc- 
trine in  which  even  Christians  must  recognise 
a  large  admixture  of  sacred  truth.  Temples 
in  honour  of  the  mother  and  child  overspread 
the  land,  and  suicidal  sacrifices  were  daily 
ofiered  in  them.  The  father  of  lies  had  fiuther 
propped  up  his  kingdom  in  Japan  by  a  pr»> 
fane  parody  on  the  institutions  oif  the  Catholic 
church.  Under  the  name  of  the  Saco^  there 
reigned  in  sacerdotal  supremacy  a  counterpart 
of  the  holy  father  in  Rome,  who  conseeraaed 
the  fundi  or  bishops  of  this  Japanese  hierarchy, 
and  regulated  at  his  infallible  will  whatever 
related  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  pabbe 
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worship.  SubordTnate  to  the  fundi  were  the 
bonzes  or  priests  in  holj  orders,  who,  to  com- 
plete the  resemblance,  taught,  and  at  least  pro- 
fessed to  practise,  an  ascetic  discipline.  But 
here  the  similitude  ceases ;  for,  adds  the  chro- 
nicle, they  were  great  knaves  and  sad  faypo- 
r  rites. 

With  these  foundations  on  which  to  build, 
the  ideas  -which  Xavier  had  to  indroduce  into 
the  Japanese  mind,  might  not  very  widely  jar 
with  those  by  which  they  were  preoccupied. 
Auger,  now  called  Paul  of  the  holy  faith,  was 
despatched  to  his  former  friend  and  sovereign, 
with  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  the  infant 
Jesus,  and  the  monarch  and  his  courtiers  ad- 
mired, kissed,  and  worshipped  the  sacred  sym- 
bols Xavier  himself  (to  use  his  own  words) 
stocd  by,  a  mere  mute  statue;  but  there  was 
Promethean  fire  within,  and  the  marble  soon 
found  a  voice.  Of  all  his  philological  mira- 
cles, this  was  the  most  stupendous.  He  who, 
in  the  decline  of  life,  bethinks  him  of  all  that 
he  once  endured  to  unlock  the  sense  of  ^schy- 
)us,  and  is  conscious  how  stammering  has 
been  the  speech  with  which,  in  later  days,  he 
has  been  wont  to  mutilate  the  tongues  of  Pas^ 
cal  and  of  Tasso,  may  think  it  a  fable  that  in  a 
few  brief  weeks  Xavier  could  converse  and 
teach  intelligibly  in  the  involved  and  ever- 
shifting  dialects  of  Japan.  Perhaps,  had  the 
skeptic  ever  studied  to  converse  with  living 
men  under  the  impulse  of  some  passion  which 
lad  absorbed  every  faculty  of  his  soul,  he 
night  relax  his  incredulity;  but,  whatever  be 
he  solution,  the  fact  is  attested  on  evidence 
xrhich  it  would  be  folly  to  discredit — that  with- 
n  a  very  short  time  Xavier  began  to  open  to 
he  Japanese,  in  their  own  language  and  to 
heir  perfect  understanding,  the  commission 
vith  which  he  was  charged.  Such,  indeed, 
vas  his  facility  of  speech,  that  he  challenged 
he  bonzes  to  controversies  on  all  the  myste- 
ions  points  of  their  and  his  conflicting  creeds. 
The  arbiters  of  the  dispute  listened  as  men  are 
Lpt  to  listen  to  the  war  of  words,  and  many  a 
oDg-tailed  Japanese  head  was  shaken,  as  if  in 
he  hope  that  the  jumbling  thoughts  within 
vould  find  their  level  by  the  oft-repeated  oscil- 
ation.  It  became  necessary  to  resort  to  other 
neans  of  winning  their  assent ;  and  in  exploits 
»f  asceticism,  Xavier  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
he  rivalry  of  bonzes,  of  fundi,  or  of  the  great 
Jaco  himself.  Cangoxima  acknowledged,  as 
Qost  other  luxurious  cities  would  perhaps  ac- 
rnowiedge,  that  he  who  had  such  a  mastery 
*f  his  own  appetites  and  passions,  must  be 
nimated  by  some  power  wholly  exempt  from 
[lat  debasing  influence.  To  fortify  this  salu- 
iry  though  venr  sound  conclusion,  Xavier 
•etook  himself,  (if  we  may  believe  his  histo- 
ian,)  to  the  working  of  miracles.  He  com- 
elled  the  fish  to  fill  the  nets  of  the  fishermen, 
nd  to  frequent  the  bay  of  Cangoxima,  though 
revioQsly  indisposed  to  do  so.  He  cured  the 
;proas,  and  he  raised  the  dead.  Two  bonzes 
ecame  the  first,  and  indeed  the  only  fruits  of 
is  labours.  The  hearts  of  their  brethren 
rew  harder  as  the  light  of  truth  glowed  with 
icreasing  but  ineffectual  brightness  around 
im.  The  king  also  withdrew  his  favour,  and 
lavier,  with  two  companions,  carried  the  re- 


jected messages  of  mercy  to  the  neighbouring 
states  of  the  Japanese  empire. 

Carrying  on  his  back  his  only  viaticum,  the 
vessels  requisite  for  performing  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass,  he  advanced  to  Firando,  at  once 
the  seaport  and  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
that  name.  Some  Portuguese  ships,  riding  at 
anchor  there,  announced  his  arrival  in  all  the 
forms  of  nautical  triumph — ^flags  of  every  hue 
floating  from  the  masts,  seamen  clustering  on 
the  yards,  cannon  roaring  from  beneath,  and 
trumpets  bra3ring  from  above.  Firando  was 
agitated  with  debate  and  wonder;  all  asked, 
but  none  could  afford,  an  explanation  of  the 
homage  rendered  by  the  wealthy  traders  to  the 
meanest  of  their  countrymen.  It  was  given  by 
the  humble  pilgrim  himself,  surrounded  in  the 
royal  presence  by  all  the  pomp  which  the  Eu- 
ropeans could  display  in  his  honour.  Great 
was  the  efiect  of  these  auxiliaries  to  the  work 
of  an  evangelist;  and  the  modem,  like  the  an« 
cient  apostle,  ready  to  become  all  things  to  all 
men,  would  no  longer  decline  the  abasement 
of  assuming  for  a  moment  the  world's  gran- 
deur, when  he  found  that  such  puerile  acts 
might  allure  the  children  of  the  world  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  wisdom.  At  Meaco,  then  the 
seat  of  empire  in  Japan,  the  discovery  might 
be  reduced  to  practice  with  still  more  import- 
ant success,  and  thitherwards  his  steps  were 
promptly  directed. 

Unfamiliar  to  the  ears  of  us  barbarians  of 
the  North- Western  Ocean  are  the  very  names 
of  the  seats  of  Japanese  civilization  through 
which  his  journey  lay.  At  Amanguchi,  the 
capital  of  Nagoto,  he  found  the  hearts  of  men 
hardened  by  sensuality,  and  his  exhortations 
to  repentance  were  repaid  by  showers  of  stones 
and  insults.  ''A  pleasant  sort  of  bonze,  indeed, 
who  would  allow  ps  but  one  God  and  one 
woman  1"  was  the  summary  remark  with  which, 
the  luxuriqus  Amanguchians  disposed  of  the 
teacher  and  his  doctrine.  They  drove  him 
forth  half  naked,  with  no  provision  but  a  bag 
of  parched  rice,  and  accompanied  only  by 
three  of  his  converts,  prepared  to  share  his 
danger  and  his  reproach. 

It  was  in  the  depth  of  winter,  dense  forests, 
steep  mountains,  half-frozen  streams,  and 
wastes  of  untrodden  snow,  lay  in  his  path  to 
Meaco.  An  entire  month  was  consumed  in 
traversing  the  wilderness,  and  the  cruelty  and 
scorn  of  man  not  seldom  adding  bitterness  to 
the  rigours  of  nature.  On  one  occasion  the 
wanderers  were  overtaken  in  a  thick  jungle 
by  a  horseman  bearing  a  heavy  package. 
Xavier  offered  to  carry  the  load,  if  the  rider 
would  requite  the  service  by  pointing  out  his 
way.  The  offer  was  accepted,  but  hour  aAer 
hour  the  horse  was  urged  on  at  such  a  pace, 
and  so  rapidly  sped  the  panting  missionary 
after  him,  that  his  tortured  feet  and  excoriated 
body  sank  in  seeming  death  under  the  pro- 
tracted effort  In  the  extremity  of  his  distress 
no  repining  word  was  ever  heard  to  fall  from 
him.  He  performed  this  dreadful  pilgrimage 
in  silent  communion  with  Him  for  whom  he 
rejoiced  to  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things;  or 
spoke  only  to  sustain  the  hope  and  courage 
of  his  associates.  At  length  the  walls  of  Meacp 
were  seen,  promising  a  repose  not  ungrateful 
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even  to  his  adamantine  frame  and  fiery  spirit 
But  repose  was  no  more  to  visit  him.  He  found 
the  city  in  all  the  tumult  and  horrors  of  a  siege. 
It  was  impossible  to  gain  attention  to  his  doc- 
trines amidst  the  din  of  arms ;  for  even  the  Saco 
or  pope  of  Japan  could  give  heed  to  none  but 
military  topics.  Chanting  from  the  Psalmist — 
When  Israel  went  out  of  Egypt  and  the  house 
of  Jacob  from  a  strange  people,  the  saint  again 
plunged  Into  the  desert,  and  retraced  his  steps 
to  Amanguchi. 

Xavier  describes  the  Japanese  very  much 
as  a  Roman  might  have  depicted  the  Greeks 
in  the  age  of  Augustus,  as  at  once  intellectaal 
and  sensual  voluptuaries ;  on  the  best  possible 
terms  with  themselves,  a  good-humoured  but 
faithless  race,  equally  acute  and  frivolous, 
talkative  and  disputatious — ^'^  Their  inquisi- 
tiveness,"  he  say^,  "is  incredible,  especially 
in  their  intercourse  with  strangers,  for  whom 
they  have  not  the  slightest  respect,  but  make 
incessant  sport  of  them.*'  Surrou  nded  at  Aman- 
guchi, by  a  crowd  of  these  babblers,  he  was 
plied  with  innumerable  questions  about  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  the  movements  of  the 
planets,  eclipses,  the  rainbow — ^sln,  grace,  pa- 
radise, and  hell.  He  heard  and  answered.  A 
single  response  solved  all  these  problems. 
Astronomers,  meteorologists,  metaphysicians, 
and  divines,  all  heard  the  same  sound ;  but  to 
each  it  came  with  a  different  and  an  appro- 
priate meaning.  So  wrote  from  the  very  spot 
Father  Anthony  Quadros  four  years  aAer  the 
event ;  and  so  the  fact  may  be  read  in  the  pro- 
cess of  Xavier's  canonization.  Possessed  of 
so  admirable  a  glA,  his  progress  in  the  con- 
version of  these  once  contemptuous  people  is 
the  less  surprising.  Their  city  became  the 
principal  seat  of  learning  in  Japan,  and  of 
course,  therefore,  the  great  theatre  of  contro- 
versial debate.  Of  these  polemics  there  re- 
mains a  record  of  no  doubtful  authenticity, 
from  which  disputants  of  higher  name  than 
those  of  Amanguchi  might  take  some  useful 
lessons  in  the  dialectic  art.  Thrusts,  better 
made  or  more  skilfully  parried,  are  seldom  to 
be  witnessed  in  the  schools  of  Oxford  or  of 
Cambridge. 

In  the  midst  of  controversies  with  men,  Xa- 
vier again  heard  that  inward  voice  to  which 
he  never  answered  but  by  Instant  and  unhe- 
sitating submission.  It  summoned  him  to 
Fucheo,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Bungo ; 
a  city  near  the  sea,  and  having  for  its  port  a 
place  called  Figer,  where  a  rich  Portuguese 
merchant  ship  was  then  lying.  At  the  approach 
of  the  saint  (for  such  he  was  now  universally 
esteemed)  the  vessel  thundered  from  all  her 
guns  such  loud  and  repeated  discharges,  that 
the  startled  sovereign  despatched  messengers 
from  Fucheo  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  so  uni- 
versal an  uproar.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
astonishment  with  which  they  received  the  ex- 
planation. It  was  impossible  to  convey  to  the 
monarch's  ear  so  extravagant  a  tale.  A  royal 
salute  for  the  most  abject  of  lazars — ^for  a  man, 
to  use  their  own  energetic  language — ^**so  ab- 
horred of  the  earth,  that  the  very  vermin  -nhich 
crawled  over  him  loathed  their  wretched  fare." 
If  mortal  man  ever  rose  or  sunk  so  far  as  to 
discover,  without  pain,  that  his  person  was  the 


object  of  disgust  to  others,' then  is  there  om 
form  of  self-dominion  in  which  Franris  Xaviet 
has  been  surpassed.  Yielding  with  no  per- 
ceptible  reluctance  to  the  argamenis  of  his 
countrymen,  and  availing  himself  of  the  re- 
sources at  their  command,  he  advanced  to 
Fucheo,  preceded  by  thirty  Portuguese  dad  ia 
rich  stu^s,  and  embellished  ividi  chains  of 
gold  and  precious  stones.  "Next  came, and 
and  next  did  go,"  in  their  gayest  apparel,  the 
servants  and  slaves  of  the  merchants.  Tboi 
appeared  the  apostle  of  the  Indies  himseli^ 
resplendent  in  green  velvet  and  golden  bro- 
cade. Chinese  tapestry,  and  silken  flags  ci 
every  brilliant  colour,  covered  the  piniiacc 
and  the  boats  in  which  they  were  rowed  up  to 
the  city,  and  the  oars  rose  and  fell  to  the  so<ud 
of  trumpets,  flutes,  and  hautboys.  As  the  pro- 
cession drew  near  to  the  royal  presence,  the 
commander  of  the  ship  marched  bareheaded, 
and  carrying  a  wand  as  the  esquire  or  mijct' 
domo  of  the  father.  Five  others  of  her  prin- 
cipal officers,  each  bearing  some  costly  airicie, 
stepped  along,  as  proud  to  do  such  service; 
while  he,  in  honour  of  whom  it  was  lendeied. 
moved  onwards  with  the  majestic  gait  of  some 
feudal  chieftain  marshalling  his  retainers,  vith 
a  rich  umbrella  over  him.  He  traversed  a 
double  file  of  six  hundred  men-at-arms  drawn 
up  for  his  reception,  and  interchanged  compli- 
mentary harangues  with  his  royal  host,  with 
all  the  grace  and  dignity  of  a  man.  accustomed 
to  shine  in  courts,  and  to  hold  intercourse  with 
princes. 

His  majesty  of  Bungo  seems  to  have  borae 
some  resemblance  to  our  own  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  to  have  been  meditating  a  revolt  from  the 
Saco  and  his  whole  spiritual  dynasty.  Much 
he  said  at  the  first  interview,  to  which  no  orthcw 
dox  bonze  could  listen  with  composure.  It 
drew  down  even  on  his  royal  head  the  rebuke 
of  the  learned  Faxiondono.  **  How,'*  exclaimed 
that  eminent  divine,  **dare  you  undertake  the 
decision  of  any  article  of  faith  without  havin* 
studied  at  the  University  of  Fianzima,  where 
alone  are  to  be  learned  the  sacred  mysteries 
of  the  gods !  If  you  are  ignorant,  coasolt  the 
doctors  appointed  to  teach  you.  Here  am  I, 
ready  to  impart  to  you  all  necessary  instmctfon. 
Anticipating  the  slow  lapse  of  three  centuries, 
the  very  genius  of  a  university  of  still  higher 
pretensions  than  that  of  Fianzima  breathed 
through  the  lips  of  the  sage  FaxioDd(»io.  Bm 
the  great  **  Tractarian"  of  Bungo  provoked  re^ 
plies  most  unlike  those  by  which  his  modern 
successors  are  assailed.  Never  was  king  sur> 
rounded  by  a  gayer  circle  than  that  which  thea 
glittered  at  the  court  of  Fucheo.  The  more 
the  bonze  lectured  on  his  own  sacerdotal  authcv 
rity,  the  more  laughed  they.  The  king  hunself 
condescended  to  aid  the  general  merrimenl, 
and  congratulated  his  monitor  on  the  convino> 
ing  proof  he  had  given  of  his  heaveoly  missicB. 
by  the  display  of  an  infernal  temper.  To 
Xavier  he  addressed  himself  in  a  far  difieresi 
spirit.  On  his  head  the  triple  crown  might 
have  lighted  without  allaying  the  thirst  of  his 
soul  for  the  conversion  of  mankind;  and  the 
European  pomp  with  which  he  was  for  the 
moment  environed,  left  him  still  the  same  liv 
ing  martyr  to  the  faith  it  was  his  one  object  ^ 
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•iff use.  His  rich  apparel,  and  the  blandisb- 
menis  of  the  great,  served  only  to  preseht  to 
bim,  in  a  new  and  still  more  impressive  light, 
[he  vanity  of  all  sublunary  things.  He  preached, 
:atec  Sized,  and  disputed,  with  an  ardour  and 
perseverance  which  threatened  his  destruction, 
iDd  alarmed  his  affectionate  followers.  **  Care 
not  for  me,"  was  his  answer  to  their  expostu- 
lations ;  **  think  of  me  as  a  man  dead  to  bodily 
:omforts.  My  food,  my  rest,  my  life,  are  to 
rescue,  from  the  granary  of  Satan,  the  souls 
'or  whom  God  has  sent  me  hither  from  the 
;nds  of  the  earth."  To  such  fervour  the 
>onzes  of  Fucheo  could  offer  no  effectual  re- 
sistance. One  of  the  most  eminent  of  their 
lumber  cast  away  his  idols  and  became  a 
[Christian.  Five  hundred  of  his  disciples  im- 
nediately  followed  his  example.  The  king 
limself,  a  dissolute  unbeliever,  was  moved  so 
ar  (and  the  concessions  of  the  rulers  of  the 
^arth  must  be  handsomely  acknowledged)  as 
o  punish  the  crimes  he  still  practised;  and  to 
:onfess  that  the  very  face  of  the  saint  was  as  a 
nirror,  reflecting  by  the  force  of  contrast  all 
he  hideousness  of  his  own  vices.  Revolting, 
ndeed,  they  were,  and  faithful  were  the  rebukes 
»f  the  tongue,  no  less  than  the  countenance  of 
Cavier.  A  royal  convert  was  about  to  crown 
lis  labours,  and  the  worship  of  Xaca  and 
imida  seemed  waning  to  its  close.  It  was  an 
occasion  which  demanded  every  sacrifice ;  nor 
vas  the  demand  unanswered. 

For  thirty  years  the  mysteries  of  the  faith 
if  the  bonzes  had  been  taught  in  the  most 
lelebrated  of  their  colleges,  by  a  doctor  who 
lad  fathomed  all  divine  and  human  lore ;  and 
irho,  except  when  he  came  forth  to  utter  the 
tracular  voice  of  more  than  earthly  wisdom, 
vithdrew  from  the  sight  of  men  into  a  sacred 
etirement,  there  to  hold  high  converse  with 
he  immortals.  Fucarondono,  for  so  he  was 
tailed,  announced  his  purpose  to  visit  the  city 
ind  palace  of  Fucheo.  As  when,  in  the 
Lgony  of  Argamemnon's  camp,  the  son  of 
Thetis  at  length  grasped  his  massive  spear, 
ind  the  trembling  sea-shores  resounded  at  his 
iteps — so  advanced  to  the  war  of  words  the 
^rcat  chieftain  of  Japanese  theology,  and  so 
ose  the  cry  of  anticipated  triumph  from  the 
escued  bonzes.  Terror  seized  the  licentious 
cing  himself,  and  all  foreboded  the  overthrow 
>f  Xavier  and  Christianity.  **  Do  you  know, 
>r  rather,  do  you  remember  me  1"  was  the  in- 
quiry with  which  this  momentous  debate  was 
)pened.  **  I  never  saw  yon  till  now,"  answered 
he  saint  **  A  man  who  has  dealt  with  me  a 
housand  times,  and  who  pretends  never  to 
lave  seen  me,  will  be  no  aifficult  conquest," 
ejoined  the  most  profound  of  the  bonzes. 
'  Have  you  left  any  of  the  goods  which  I  bought 
>f  you  at  the  port  of  Frenajonal" — ^"I  was 
levcr  a  merchant,"  said  the  missionary,  "nor 
vas  I  ever  at  Frenajona." — ^  What  a  wretched 
nemory !"  was  the  contemptuous  reply ;  *•  it  is 
:recisely  five  hundred  years  to-day  since  you 
ind  I  met  at  that  celebrated  mart,  when,  by  the 
:ame  token,  you  sold  me  a  hundred  pieces  of 
:ilk,  and  an  excellent  bargain  I  had  of  it" 
?*rom  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  the  sage 
)roceeded  to  unfold  the  other  dark  secrets  of 
lature — ^such  as  the  eternity  of  matter,  the 


spontaneous  self  formation  of  all  organized  be 
ings,  and  the  progressive  cleansing  of  the  hu 
man  spirit  in  the  nobler  and  holier,  until  they 
attain  to  a  perfect  memory  of  the  past,  and  are 
enabled  to  retrace  their  wanderings  from  one 
body  to  another  through  all  preceding  ages-* 
looking  down  from  the  pinnacles  of  accumT> 
lated  wisdom  on  the  grovelling  multitude, 
whose  recollections  are  confined  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  their  latest  corporeal  exist- 
ence. That  Xavier  refuted  these  perplexing 
arguments,  we  are  assured  by  a  Portuguese 
bystander  who  witnessed  the  debate ;  though 
unhappily  no  record  of  his  arguments  has 
come  down  to  us.  "  I  have,"  says  the  histo 
rian,  **  neither  science  nor  presumption  enough 
to  detail  the  subtle  and  solid  reasonings  by  which 
the  saint  destroyed  the  vain  fancies  of  the 
bonze." 

Yet  the  victory  was  incomplete.  Having 
recruited  his  shattered  forces,  and  accompanied 
by  no  less  than  three  thousand  bonzes,  Fu- 
carondono returned  to  the  attack.  On  his  side, 
Xavier  appeared  in  the  field  of  controversy  at- 
tended by  the  Portuguese  officers  in  their  rich- 
est apparel.  They  soon  uncovered  in  his  pre-' 
sence,  and  knelt  when  they  addressed  him. 
Their  dispute  now  turned  on  many  a  knotty 
point ; — as,  for  example,  Why  did  Xavier  cele- 
brate masses  for  the  dead,  and  yet  condemn 
the  orthodox  Japanese  custom  of  giving  to  the 
bonze  bills  of  exchange  payable  in  their  fa- 
vour t  So  subtle  and  difficult  were  their  in- 
quiries, that  Xavier  and  his  companion,  the 
reporter  of  the  dispute,  were  compelled  to  be- 
lieve that  the  spirit  of  evil  had  suggested  them ; 
and  that  they  were  successfully  answered  is 
ascribed  to  the  incessant  prayers  which,  during 
the  whole  contest,  the  Christians  offered  for 
their  champion.  Of  this  second  polemical 
campaign  we  have  a  minute  and  animated  ac- 
count It  may  be  sufficient  to  extract  the  con- 
clusion of  the  royal  moderator.  "  For  my  own 
part,"  he  said,  "  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  I  think 
that  father  Xavier  speaks  rationally*  and  that 
the  rest  of  you  don't  know  what  you  are  talk- 
ing about  Men  must  have  clear  heads  or  less 
violence  than  you  have  to  understand  these 
difficult  questions.  If  you  are  deficient  in 
faith,  at  least  employ  your  reason,  which  might 
teach  you  not  to  deny  truths  so  evident ;  and 
do  not  bark  like  so  many  dogs."  So  saying, 
the  king  of  Fungo  dissolved  the  assembly. 
Royal  and  judicious  as  his  award  appears  to 
have  been,  our  Portuguese  chronicler  admits 
that  the  disputants  on  either  side  returned  with 
opinions  unchanged ;  and  that,  from  that  day 
forward,  the  work  of  conversion  ceased.  He 
applies  himself  to  find  a  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem, why  men  who  had  been  so  egrcgiously 
refuted  should  cling  to  their  errors,  and  why 
they  should  obstinately  adhere  to  practices  so 
irrefragably  proved  to  be  alike  foolish  and 
criminal.  The  answer,  let  us  hope,  is,  that 
the  obstinacy  of  the  people  of  Fungo  was  a 
kind  of  liutu  naturXf  a  peculiarity  exclusively 
their  own;  that  other  religious  teachers  are 
more  candid  than  the  bonzes  of  Japan,  and  tha< 
no  professor  of  divinity  could  elsewhere  b« 
found  so  obstinately  wedded  to  his  own  do« 
trines  as  was  the  learned  Fucarondono. 
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In  such  contraversles,  and  in  doing  the  work 
3f  an  evangelist  in  every  other  form,  Xavier 
Baw  the  third  year  of  his  residence  at  Japan 
gliding  away,  when  tidings  of  perplexities  at 
the  mother charch of  €roa  recalled  him  thither; 
across  seas  so  wide  and  stormy,  that  even  the 
sacred  last  of  gold  hardly  hraved  them  in  that 
infancy  of  the  art  of  navigation.  As  his  ship 
drove  before  the  monsoon,  dragging  after  her 
a  smaller  bark  which  she  had  taken  in  tow, 
the  connecting  ropes  were  suddenly  burst 
asunder,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  two  vessels 
were  no  longer  in  sight  Thrice  the  sun  rose 
and  set  on  their  dark  course,  the  unchained 
elements  roaring  as  in  mad  revelry  around 
them,  and  the  ocean  seething  like  ft  caldron. 
Xavier's  shipmates  wept  over  the  loss  of  friends 
and  kindred  in  the  foundered  bark,  and  shud- 
dered at  their  own  approaching  doom.  He 
also  wept;  but  his  were  grateful  tears.  As 
the  screaming  whirlwind  swept  over  the  abyss, 
the  present  deity  was  revealed  to  his  faithful 
worshipper,  shedding  tranquillity,  and  peace, 
and  joy  over  the  sanctuary  of  a  devout  and 
confiding  heart.  ''Mourn  not,  my  friend," was 
his  gay  address  to  Edward  de  Gama,  as  he  la- 
mented the  loss  of  his  brother  in  the  bark ; 
'*  before  three  days,  the  daughter  will  have  re- 
turned to  her  mother."  They  were  weary  and 
anxious  days ;  but,  as  the  third  drew  towards 
a  close,  a  sail  appeared  in  the  horizon.  Defy- 
ing the  adverse  winds,  she  made  straight  to- 
wards them,  and  at  last  dropped  alongside,  as 
calmly  as  the  sea-bird  ends  her  flight,  and 
furis  her  ruffled  plumage  on  the  swelling  surge. 
The  cry  of  miracle  burst  from  every  lip ;  and 
well  it  might  There  was  the  lost  bark,  and 
not  the  bark  only,  but  Xavier  himself  on  board 
her !  What  though  he  had  ridden  out  the  tem- 
pest in  the  larger  vessel,  the  stay  of  their 
drooping  spirits,  he  had  at  the  same  time  been 
in  the  smaller  ship,  performing  there  also  the 
same  charitable  office ;  and  yet,  when  the  two 
hailed  and  spoke  each  other,  there  was  but  one 
Francis  Xavier,  and  he  composedly  standing 
by  the  side  of  Edward  de  Gama  on  the  deck  of 
the  **  Holy  Cross."  Such  was  the  name  of  the 
commodore's  vessel.  For  her  services  on  this 
occasion,  she  obtained  a  sacred  charter  of  im- 
munity from  risks  of  every  kind;  and  as  long 
as  her  timbers  continued  sound,  bounded 
merrily  across  seas  in  which  no  other  craft 
could  have  lived. 

During  this  wondrous  voyage,  her  deck  had 
often  been  paced  in  deep  conference  by  Xavier 
and  Jagode  Pereyra,  her  commander.  Though 
be  pursued  the  calling  of  a  merchant,  he  had, 
says  the  historian,  the  heart  of  a  prince.  Two 
great  objects  expanded  the  Uioughts  of  Pereyra 
— the  one,  the  conversion  of  the  Chinese  em- 
pire ;  the  other,  his  own  appointment  as  am- 
bassador to  the  celestial  court  at  Pekin.  In 
our  puny  days,  the  dreams  of  traders  in  the 
east  are  of  smuggling  opium.  But  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  no  enterprise  appeared  to  them 
too  splendid  to  contemplate,  or  too  daring  to 
hazard.  Before  the  *<  Holy  Cross"  had  reached 
Uoa,  Pereyra  had  pledged  his  whole  fortune, 
Xavier  his  influence  and  his  life,  to  this 
gigantic  adventure.  In  the  spring  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  apostle  and  the  ambassador 


(for  ^o  far  the  project  had  in  a  few  BMiftt 
been  accomplished)  sailed  from  Goa  in  the 
**  Holy  Cross"  for  the  then  anexp.oFed  eoaits 
of  China.  As  they  passed  Malacca,  tidinp 
came  to  Xavier  of  the  tardy  though  tme  fFl& 
men  t  of  one  of  his  predictions.  Pestilmice,  Jie 
minister  of  divine  vengeance,  was  laying  waste 
that  stiff-necked  and  lurnrious  people;  bat  thr 
wo  he  had  foretold  he  was  the  foremost  to  al- 
leviate. Heedless  of  his  own  safety,  he  raised 
the  sick  in  his  arms  and  bore  them  to  the  hos 
pitals.  He  esteemed  no  time,  or  place,  oi 
office,  too  sacred  to  give  way  to  this  work  of 
mercy.  8hips,  colleges,  churches,  all  at  his 
bidding  became  so  many  lazarettos.  Night 
and  day  he  lived  among  die  diseased  asd 
dying,  or  quitted  them  only  to  beg  fiood  or 
medicine,  from  door  to  door,  for  their  relieC 
For  the  moment,  even  China  was  forgotiec; 
nor  would  he  advance  a  step  though  it  were  to 
convert  to  Christianity  a  third  part  of  the  hu- 
man race,  so  long  as  one  victim  of  the  plague 
demanded  his  sympathy,  or  could  be  dirKied 
to  an  ever-present  and  still  more  compasskmaas 
Comforter.  The  career  of  Xavier  (thoqgh  be 
knew  it  not)  was  now  drawing  to  a  close ;  and 
with  him  the  time  was  ripe  for  praetisiii* 
those  deeper  lessons  of  wisdom  which  be  had 
imbibed  from  his  long  and  arduous  discipline. 
With  her  cables  bent  lay  the  "Holy  C/oss" 
in  the  port  of  Malacca,  ready  at  lei^th  to  con- 
vey the  embassage  to  China,  when  a  difllcBltT 
arose,  which  not  even  the  prophetic  spirit  of 
Xavier  had  foreseen.  Don  Alvaro  d'Alavde, 
the  governor,  a  grandee  of  high  rank,  regarded 
the  envoy  and  his  commission  with  an  evil 
eye.  To  represent  the  crown  of  Portngal  to 
the  g^atest  of  earthly  monarchs  was,  he 
thought,  an  honour  more  meet  for  a  son  of  the 
house  of  Alayde,than  for  a  man  who  had  rises 
from  the  very  dregs  of  the  people*  The  ex- 
pected emoluments  also  exceeded  the  deces- 
cies  of  a  cupidity  less  than  noble.  He  became 
of  opinion  that  it  was  not  for  the  advantage  c^ 
the  service  of  King  John  HI.,  that  the  exped> 
tion  should  advance.  Pereyra  appeared  be- 
fore him  in  the  humble' garb  of  a  soitor,  wiih 
the  ofier  of  thirty  thousand  crowns  as  a  bribe. 
All  who  sighed  for  the  conversion,  or  for  the 
commerce  of  China,  lent  the  aid  of  their  iafier 
cessions.  Envoys,  saints,  and  merchants, 
united  their  prayers  in  vain.  Braodishing  his 
cane  over  their  heads,  Alvaro  swore  that,  so 
long  as  he  was  governor  of  Malacca  aod  cap- 
tain-general of  the  seas  of  Portugal,  the  em- 
bassy should  move  no  farther.  Week  after 
week  was  thus  consumed,  and  the  season  was 
fast  wearing  away,  when  Xavier  at  length  re- 
solved on  a  measure  to  be  justified  even  in  bis 
eyes  only  by  extreme  necessity.  A  secret  of 
high  significance  had  been  buried  in  his 
bosom  since  his  departure  from  Europe.  The 
time  for  the  disclosure  of  it  had  come.  He 
produced  a  papal  brief,  investing  him  with  the 
dignity  and  the  powers  of  apostolical  bobcei 
in  the  east.  One  more  hindrance  to  die  coa- 
version  of  China,  and  the  church  would  clothe 
her  neck  with  thunders.  Alvaro  was  stiU  uo- 
moved;  and  sentence  of  excommanicatioQ 
was  solemnly  pronounced  against  him  and  his 
abettors.     Alvaro  answered  by  sequestering 
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ihe  •*  Holy  Cross"  herself.  Xarier  wrote  let- 
ers  of  complaint  to  the  king.  Alvaro  intei% 
cepted  them.  One  appeal  was  still  open  to 
the  vicar  of  Christ  Prostrate  before  the  altar, 
he  invoked  the  aid  of  Heaven ;  and  rose  with 
purposes  confirmedi  and  hopes  reanimated. 
In  the  service  of  Alvaro,  thong^h  no  long^er 
bearing  the  embassy  to  China,  the  ^Holy 
Cross"  was  to  be  despatched  to  Sancian,  an 
island  near  the  month  of  the  Canton  river,  to 
which  the  Portuguese  were  permitted  to  resort 
for  trade.  Xavier  resolved  to  pursue  his 
voyage  so  far,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Macao 
Lo  preach  the  gospel  there.  Imprisonment  was 
sure  to  follow.  But  he  should  have  Chinese 
fellow'prisoners.  These  at  least  he  might  con- 
irert;  and  though  his  life  would  pay  the  forfeit, 
^e  should  leave  behind  him  in  these  first  Chris- 
.ians  a  band  of  missionaries  who  would  pro- 
pagate through  their  native  land  the  faith  he 
should  only  be  permitted  to  plant. 

It  was  a  compromise  as  welcome  to  Alvaro 
IS  to  Xavier  himself.  Again  the  **  Holy  Cross** 
prepared  for  sea ;  and  the  apostle  of  the  Indies, 
bllowed  by  a  grateful  and  admiring  people, 
massed  through  the  gates  of  Malacca  to  the 
)each.  Falling  on  his  face  to  the  earth,  he 
)oured  forth  a  passionate  though  sitent  prayer, 
f  is  body  heaved  and  shook  with  the  throes 
>f  that  agonizing  hour.  What  might  be  the 
earful  portent  none  might  divine,  and  none 
^resumed  to  ask.  A  contagious  terror  passed 
rom  eye  to  eye,  but  every  voice  was  hushed, 
t  was  as  the  calm  preceding  the  first  thunder 
»eal  which  is  to  rend  the  firmament  Xavier 
.rose,  his  countenance  no  longer  beaming  with 
ts  accustomed  grape  and  tenderness,  but  glow- 
Qg  with  a  sacred  indignation,  like  that  of 
saiah  when  breathing  forth  his  inspired  me- 
laces  against  the  king  of  Babylon.  Standing 
n  a  rock  amidst  the  waters,  he  loosed  his 
hoes  from  off  his  feet,  smote  them  against 
ach  other  with  vehement  action,  and  then 
asting  them  from  him,  am  still  tainted  with 
le  dust  of  that  devoted  city,  he  leaped  bare- 
30ted  into  the  bark,  which  bore  him  away  for 
ver  from  a  place  from  which  he  had  so  long 
nd  vainly  laboured  to  avert  her  impending 
oom. 

She  bore  him,  as  he  had  projected,  to  the 
sland  of  Sancian.  It  was  a  mere  commercial 
ictory;  and  the  merchants  who  passed  the 
rading  season  there,  vehemently  opposed  his 
esign  of  penetrating  farther  into  China.  True 
e  had  ventured  into  the  forest,  against  the 
igers  which  infested  it,  with  no  other  weapon 
lan  a  vase  of  holy  water;  and  the  savage 
easts,  sprinkled  with  that  sacred  element,  had 
->r  ever  fled  the  place :  but  the  mandarins  were 
ercer  still  than  they,  and  would  avenge  the 
reaching  of  the  saint  on  the  inmates  of  the 
ictory — though  most  guiltless  nt  any  design 
ut  that  of  adding  to  their  heap  of  crowns  and 
loidores.  Long  years  had  now  passed  away 
ince  the  voice  of  Loyola  had  been  heard  on 
le  banks  of  the  Seine  urging  the  solemn  in- 
uiry,  •*  What  shall  it  profit."  But  the  words 
tiilVang  on  the  ear  of  Xavier,  and  were  still 
epeated,  though  in  vain  to  his  worldly  asso- 
intes  at  Sancian.  They  sailed  away  with 
leir  cargoes,  having  behind  them  only  the 


'*  Holy  Cross,*'  in  charge  of  the  officers  of  Al* 
varo,  and  depriving  Xavier  of  all  means  oi 
crossing  the  channel  to  Macao.  They  left  bin 
destitute  of  shelter  and  of  food,  but  not  of  hope. 
He  had  heard  that  the  king  of  Siam  meditated 
an  embassy  to  China  for  the  following  yearj 
and  to  Siam  he  resolved  to  return  in  Alvaro's 
vessel,  to  join  himself,  if  possible,  to  the  Sia- 
mese envoys,  and  so  at  length  force  his  way 
into  the  empire. 

But  his  earthly  toils  and  projects  were  now 
to  cease  for  ever.  Th€  angel  of  death  appeared 
with  a  summons,  for  which,  since  death  first 
entered  our  world,  no  man  was  ever  more  tri- 
umphantly prepared.  It  found  him  on  board  the 
vessel  on  the  point  of  departing  for  Siam.  At  his 
own  request  he  was  removed  to  the  shore,  that 
he  might  meet  his  end  with  the  greater  compo- 
sure. Stretched  on  the  naked  beach,  with  the 
cold  blasts  of  a  Chinese  winter  aggravating 
his  pains,  he  contended  alone  with  the  agonies 
of  the  fever  which  wasted  his  vital  power.  It 
was  a  solitude  and  an  agony  for  which  the 
happiest  of  the  sons  of  men  might  well  have 
exchanged  the  dearest  society  and  the  purest 
of  the  joys  of  life.  It  was  an  agony  in  which 
his  still  uplifted  crucifix  reminded  him  of  a  far 
more  awful  wo  endured  for  his  deliverance ; 
and  a  solitude  thronged  by  blessed  ministers 
of  peace  and  consolation,  visible  in  all  their 
bright  and  lovely  aspects  to  the  now  unclouded 
eye  of  faith ;  and  audible  to  the  dying  martyr 
through  the  yielding  bars  of  his  mortail  prison- 
house,  in  strains  of  exulting  joy  till  then  un- 
heard and  unimagined.  Tears  burst  from  his 
fading  eyes,  tears  of  an  emotion  too  big  for 
utterance.  In  the  cold  collapse  of  death  his 
features  were  for  a  few  brief  moments  irra- 
diated as  witb  the  first  beams  of  approaching 
glory.  He  raised  himself  on  his  crucifix,  and 
exclaiming,  In  ie,  D&mine,  speravi — non  cm^ 
fandar  in  sternum/  he  bowed  his  head  and 
died. 

Why  consume  many  words  in  delineating  a 
character  which  can  be  disposed  of  in  three  ? 
Xavier  was  a  fanatic,  a  papist,  and  a  Jesuit 
Comprehensive  and  introvertible  as  the  climax 
is,  it  yet  does  not  exhaust  the  censures  to  which 
his  name  is  obnoxious.  His  understanding, 
that  is,  the  mere  cogitative  faculty,  was  defi- 
cient in  originality,  in  clearness,  and  in  force. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  religions  dogma 
which  he  would  not  have  embraced,  at  the 
command  of  his  teachers,  with  the  same  in- 
fantine credulity  with  which  he  received  the 
creeds  and  legends  they  actually  imposed  upon 
him.  His  faith  was  not  victorious  over  doubt ; 
for  doubt  never  for  one  passing  moment  as- 
sailed it.  Saperstition  might  boast  in  him  one 
of  the  most  complete  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  her  conquests.  She  led  him 
through  a  land  peopled  with  visionary  forms, 
and  resounding  with  ideal  voices— a  land  of 
prodigies  and  portents,  of  ineffable  discourse 
and  unearthly  melodies.  She  bade  him  look 
on  this  fair  world  as  on  some  dungeon  unvi- 
sited  by  the  breath  of  heaven ;  and  on  the  glo- 
rious face  of  nature,  and  the  charms  of  social 
life,  as  so  many  snares  and  pitfalls  for  his  feet- 
At  her  voice  he  starved  and  lacerated  his  body, 
and  rivalled  the  meanest  lazar  in  filth  and 
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wretchedness.  Harder  still,  she  seut  him  forth 
to  establish  among  half-civilized  tribes  a  wor- 
ship which  to  them  mast  have  become  idola- 
trous; and  to  inculcaite  a  morality  in  which 
the  holier  and  more  arduous  virtues  were 
made  to  yield  precedence  to  ritual  forms  and 
outward  ceremonies.  And  yet,  never  did  the 
polytheism  of  ancient  or  of  modern  Rome  as^ 
sign  a  seat  among  the  dimi-gods  to  a  hero  of 
nobler  mould,  or  of  more  exalted  magnanimity, 
than  Francis  Xavier. 

He  lived  among  men  as  if  to  show  how  little 
the  grandeur  of  the  human  soul  depends  on 
mere  intellectual  power.  His  it  was  to  demon- 
strate with  what  vivific  rays  a  heart  imbued 
with  the  love  of  God  and  man  may  warm  and 
kindle  the  nations ;  dense  as  may  be  the  exha- 
lations through  which  the  giant  pursues  his 
course  from  the  one  end  of  heaven  to  the 
other.  Scholars  criticised,  wits  jested,  pru- 
dent men  admonished,  and  kings  opposed 
him ;  but  on  moved  Francis  Xavier,  borne  for- 
ward by  an  impulse  which  crushed  and  scat- 
tered to  the  winds  all. such  puny  obstacles. 
In  ten  short  years,  a  solitary  wanderer,  desti- 
tute of  all  human  aid— as  if  mercy  had  lent 
him  wings,  and  faith  an  impenetrable  armour 
— ^he  traversed  oceans,  islands,  and  continents, 
through  a  track  equal  to  more  than  twice  the 
circumference  of  our  globe;  every  where 
preaching,  disputing,  baptizing,  and  founding 
Christian  churches.  There  is  at  least  one  well 
authenticated  miracle  in  Xavier's  story.  It  is, 
that  any  mortal  man  should  have  sustained 
such  toils  as  he  did ;  and  have  sustained  them 
too,  not  merely  with  composure,  but  as  if  in 
obedience  to  some  indestructible  exigency  of 
his  nature.  *'The  father  master  Francis,'* 
(the  words  are  those  of  his  associate,  Melchior 
Nunez,}  **  when  labouring  for  the  salvation  of 
idolaters,  seemed  tp  act,  not  by  any  acquired 
power,  but  as  by  some  natural  instinct;  for  he 
could  neither  take  pleasure  nor  even  exist  ex- 
cept in  such  employments.  They  were  his 
repose ;  and  when  he  was  leading  men  to  the 
knowledge,  and  the  love  of  Grod,  however  much 
he  exerted  himself,  he  never  appeared  to  be 
making  any  effort" 

Seven  hundred  thousand  converts  (for  in 
these  matters  Xavier's  worshippers  are  not 
parsimonious)  are  numbered  as  the  fruits  of 
his  mission;  nor  is  the  extravagance  so  ex- 
treme if  the  word  conversion  be  understood  in 
the  sense  in  which  they  used  it.  Kings,  rajahs, 
and  princes  were  always,  when  possible,  the 
first  objects  of  his  care.  Some  such  conquests 
he  certainly  made;  and  as  the  flocks  would 
often  follow  their  shepherds,  and  as  the  gate 
into  the  Christian  fold  was  not  made  very 
strait,  it  may  have  been  entered  by  many  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands.  But  if  Xavier 
taught  the  mighty  of  the  earth,  it  was  for  the 
sake  of  the  poor  and  miserable,  and  with  them 
he  chiefly  dwelt.  He  dwelt  with  them  on  terms 
ill  enough  corresponding  with  the  vulgar  no- 
tions of  a  saint.  "  You,  my  friends,"  said  he 
to  a  band  of  soldiers  who  had  hidden  their 
cards  at  his  approach,  **  belong  to  no  religious 
order,  nor  can  you  pass  whole  days  in  devo- 
tion. Amuse  yourselves.  To  you  it  is  not 
(brbidden,  if  you  neither  cheat,  quarrel,  nor 


swear  when  you  play."  Then  good-hiuiov 
ediy  sitting  down  in  the  midst  of  thent,  he 
challenged  one  of  the  party  to  a  game  at 
chess;  and  was  found  at  the  board  by  Dod 
Diego  Noragua,  whose  cariosity  had  brooght 
him  from  far  to  see  so  holy  a  man,  and  to 
catch  some  fragments  of  that  solemn  discourse 
which  must  ever  be  flowing  from  his  Up& 
The  grandee  would  have  died  in  the  belief 
that  the  saint  was  a  hypocrite,  unless  by  good 
fortune  he  had  afterwaids  chanced  to  break  in 
on  his  retirement,  and  to  find  him  there  sas- 
pended  between  earth  and  heaven  in  a  rapture 
of  devotion,  with  a  halo  of  celestial  gloty  cii- 
circUng  his  head. 

Of  snch  miraculous  visitation s,  nor  indeed 
of  any  other  of  his  supernatural  performances. 
will  any  mention  be  found  in  the  letters  of 
Xavier.  Such  at  least  is  the  result  of  a  care- 
ful examination  of  a  considerable  series  of 
them.  He  was  too  humble  a  man  to  think  it 
probable  that  he  should  be  the  depositary  <^  so 
divine  a  gift;  and  too  honest  to  advance  a&j 
such  claims  to  the  admiration  of  mankind,  hf 
deed,  he  seems  to  have  been  even  annsed 
with  the  facility  with  which  his  £riends  assented 
to  these  prodigies.  Two  of  them  repeated  to 
him  the  tale  of  his  having  raised  a  dead  chUd 
to  life,  and  pressed  him  to  reveal  the  iniih. 
"  What !"  he  replied,  •*  I  raise  the  dead  r  -  Can 
you  really  believe  such  a  thing  of  a  wretch 
like  me!"  Then  smiling,  he  added,  ''They 
did  indeed  place  before  me  a  chUd.  They 
said  it  was  dead,  which  perhaps  was  not  the 
ease.  I  told  him  to  get  up,  and  he  did  sa  Do 
you  call  that  a  miracle  ?"  But  in  this  matter 
Xavier  was  not  allowed  to  judge  for  himselC 
He  was  a  Thaumaturgus  in  his  own  despite; 
and  this  very  denial  is  quoted  by  his  admirers 
as  a  proof  of  his  profound  humility.  Could 
he  by  some  second  sight  have  read  the  boll  of 
his  own  canonization,  he  would  doubtless,  ia 
defiance  of  his  senses,  have  believed  (for  be- 
lief was  always  at  his  command)  that  the 
church  knew  much  better  than  be  did;  and 
that  he  had  been  reversing  the  laws  of  namre 
without  perceiving  it;  for  at  the  distance  of 
rather  more  than  a  half  century  from  his  death. 
Pope  Urban  VIII.,  with  the  unanimous  assent 
of  all  the  cardinals,  patriarchs,  archbishops, 
and  bishops,  in  sacred  conclave  assembled, 
pledged  his  papal  infallibility  to  the  mindes 
already  recorded,  and  to  many  more.  And 
who  can  be  so  skeptical  as  to  doubt  their 
reality,  when  he  is  informed  that  depositions 
taken  in  proof  of  them  were  read  before  that 
august  assembly ;  and  that  the  apotheosis  was 
opposed  there  by  a  learned  person,  who  ap- 
peared at  their  bar  in  the  character  and  with 
the  title  of  **  the  devil's  advocate."  A  scoffer 
might  indeed  suggest  that  the  lawyer  betrayed 
the  cause  of  his  client  if  he  really  laboured  to 
dispel  illusions,  and  that  the  father  of  lies  may 
have  secretly  instructed  his  counsel  to  make  a 
sham  fight  of  it,  in  order  that  one  lie  the  more 
might  he  acted  in  the  form  of  a  new  idol  wor* 
ship.  Without  exploring  so  dark  a  question, 
it  mav  be  seriously  regretted  that  snch  old 
wives'  fables  have  been  permitted  to  sallj 
the  genuine  history  of  many  a  man  of  whom 
the  world  was  not  v.  orthy,  and  of  none  mon 
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ban  Francis  Xavier.  They  have  long  oh- 
scured  his  real  glory,  and  degraded  him  to  the 
low  level  of  a  vulgar  hero  of  ecclesiastical  ro- 
nance.  Casting  away  t)iese  puerile  embel« 
ishments,  refused  the  homage  due  to  genius 
ind  to  learning,  and  excluded  from  the  number 
)f  those  who  have  aided  the  progress  of  spec- 
ilative  truth,  he  emerges  from  those  lower  re- 
l^ions,  clad  with  the  mild  brilliancy,  and  re- 
tplendent  in  the  matchless  beauty  which  be- 
ong  to  the  human  nature,  when  ripening  fast 
nto  a  perfect  union  with  the  divine.  He  had 
ittained  to  that  childlike  affiance  in  the  Author 
>f  his  being,  which  gives  an  unrestrained  play 
o  every  blameless  impulse,  even  )vhen  that 
Lwful  presence  is  the  most  habitually  felt, 
flis  was  a  sanctity  which,  at  fitting  seasons, 
:ould  even  disport  itself  in  jests  and  trifling. 
Vo  man,  however  abject  his  condition,  disgnst- 
ng  his  maladies,  or  hateful  his  crimes,  ever 
urned  to  Xavier  without  learning  that  there 
vas  at  least  one  human  heart  on  which  he 
night  repose  with  all  the  confidence  of  a  bro- 
hei^s  love.  To  his  eye  the  meanest  and  the 
owest  reflected  the  image  of  Him  whom  he 
olio  wed  and  adored ;  nor  did  he  suppose  that 
le  could  ever  serve  the  Saviour  of  mankind  so 
Lcceptably  as  by  ministering  to  their  sorrows, 
ind  recalling  them  into  the  way  of  peace.  It 
s  easy  t6  smile  at  his  visions,  to  detect  his 
!rrors,  to  ridicule  the  extravagant  austerities 
)f  his  life ;  and  even  to  show  how  much  his 
nisguided  zeal  eventually  counteracted  his 
twn  designs.  But  with  our  philosophy,  our 
uxuries,  and  our  wider  experience,  it  is  not 
iasy  (f)T  us  to  estimate  or  to  comprehend  the 
iareet  of  such  a  man.  Between  his  thoughts 
ind  our  thoughts  there  is  but  little  in  common. 
)f  our  wisdom  he  knew  nothing,  and  would 
lave  despised  it  if  he  had.  Philanthropy  was 
lis  passion,  reckless  daring  his  delight;  and 
aith  glowing  in  meridian  splendour  the  sun- 
;hine  in  which  he  walked.  He  judged  or  felt 
and  who  shall  say  that  he  judged  or  felt 
•rroneouslyl)  that  the  church  demanded  an 
llustn  >us  sacrifice,  and  that  he  was  to  be  the 
rictim ,  that  a  voice  which  had  been  dumb  for 
ifleen  centuries,  must  at  length  be  raised 
igain,  and  that  to  him  that  voice  had  been  im- 
)arted ;  that  a  new  apostle  must  go  forth  to 
)reak  up  the  incrustations  of  man's  long-hard- 
med  heart,  and  that  to  him  that  apostolate  had 
jeed  committed.  So  judging,  or  so  feeling,  he 
)beyed  the  summons  of  him  whom  he  esteemed 
[yhrist's  vicar  on  earth,  and  the  echoes  from 
lo  sublunary  region  which  that  summons 
seemed  to  awaken  in  his  bosom.  In  holding 
ip  to  reverential  admiration  such  self-sacrifices 
IS  his,  slight,  indeed,  is  the  danger  of  stimulat- 
ng  enthusiastic  imitators.  Enthusiasm !  our 
lulpits  distil  their  bland  rhetoric  against  it; 
iut  where  is  it  to  be  found  1  Da  not  our  share 
narkets,  thronged  even  by  the  devout,  overlay 
t — and  our  rich  benefices  extinguish  it — and 
->ur  pentecosts,  in  the  dazzling  month  of  May, 
lissipate  it— and  our  stipendiary  missions,  and 
3ur  mitres,  decked  even  in  heathen  lands  with 
jewels  and  with  lordly  titles— do  they  not,  as 
io  many  lightning  conductors,  efifectually  di- 
vert it  t  There  is  indeed  the  lackadaisical  en- 
rhusiasm  of  devotional  experiences,  and  the 


sentimental  enthusiasm  of  religions  bazars, 
and  the  oratorical  enthusiasm  of  charitable 
platforms—- and  the  tractarian  enthusiasm  of 
well-beneficed  ascetics;  but  in  what,  except 
the  name,  do  they  resemble  '^  the-God-in-us* 
enthusiasm  of  Francis  Xavier  1 — of  Xavier 
the  magnanimous,  the  holy,  and  the  gay ;  the 
canonized  saint,  not  of  Rome  only,  but  of 
universal  Christendom ;  who,  if  at  this  hour 
there  remained  not  a  solitary  Christian  to 
claim  and  to  rejoice  in  his  spiritual  ancestry, 
should  yet  live  in  hallowed  and  everlasting  re- 
membrance ;  as  the  man  who  has  bequeathed 
to  these  later  ages,  at  once  the  clearest  proof 
and  the  most  illustrious  example,  that  even 
amidst  the  enervating  arts  of  our  modem  civil- 
ization, the  apostolic  energy  may  still  bum 
with  all  its  primeval  ardour  in  the  human  soul, 
when  animated  and  directed  by  a  power  more 
than  human. 

Xavier  died  in  the  year  1552,  in  the  forty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  just  ten  years  and 
a  half  from  his  departure  from  Europe.  During 
his  residence  in  India,  he  had  maintained  a 
frequent  correspondence  with  the  general  of 
his  order.  On  either  side  their  letters  breathe 
the  tenderness  which  is  an  indispensable  ele- 
ment of  the  heroic  character — an  intense 
though  grave  aflTection,  never  degenerating 
into  fondness ;  but  chastened,  on  the  side  of 
Xavier  by  filial  reverence,  on  that  of  Ignatius 
by  parental  authority.  It  was  as  a  father,  or 
rather  as  a  patriarch,  exercising  a  supreme 
command  over  his  family,  and  making  laws 
for  their  future  government,  that  Ignatius 
passed  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life.  No 
longer  a  wanderer,  captivating  or  overawing 
the  minds  of  men  by  marvels  addressed  to 
their  imagination,  he  dwelt  in  the  ecclesiastical 
capitol  of  the  west,  giving  form  and  substance 
to  the  visions  which  had  fallen  on  him  at  the 
mount  of  Ascension,  and  had  attended  him 
through  every  succeeding  pilgrimage. 

It  proved,  however,  no  easy  task  to  obtain 
the  requisite  papal  sanction  for  the  establish- 
ment of  his  order.  In  that  age  the  regular 
clergy  had  to  contend  with  an  almost  universal 
unpopularity.  To  their  old  enemies,  the 
bishops  and  secular  priests,  were  added  the 
wits,  the  reformers,  and  the  Vatican  itself. 
The  papal  court  not  unreasonably  attributed  to 
their  misconduct,  a  lai^ge  share  of  the  disasters 
under  which  the  Church  of  Rome  was  suffer* 
ing.  On  the  principle  of  opposing  new  de* 
fences  to  new  dangers,  the  popie  had  given  his 
confidence  and  encouragement  to  the  TheatinSy 
and  the  other  isolated  preachers  who  were 
labouring  at  once  to  protect  and  to  purify  the 
fold,  by  diffusing  among  them  their  own  deep 
and  genuine  spirit  of  devotion.  It  seemed  bad 
policy  at  such  a  moment  to  call  into  existence 
another  religions  order,  which  must  be  re- 
garded with  equal  disfavour  by  these  zealous 
recraits,  and  by  the  ancient  supporters  of  th^ 
papacy.  Nor  did  the  almost  morbid  prescience 
of  the  Vatican  fail  to  perceive  how  dangerous 
a  rival,  even  to  the  successors  of  St.  Peter, 
might  become  the  general  of  a  society  pro* 
jected  on  a  plan  of  such  stupendous  magnitude. 

Three  years,  therefore,  were  consumed  by 
Ignatius  in  useless  solicitations.    He  songhl 
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to  propitiate,  not  mere  mortal  man  only,  bat 
the  Deity  himself,  by  the  most  lavish  promises ; 
and  is  recorded  to  have  pledged  himself  on 
one  day  to  the  performance  of  three  thousand 
masses,  if  so  his  prayer  might  be  granted. 
Earth  and  Heaven  seemed  equally  deaf  to  his 
offers,  when  the  terrors  of  Paal  in.  were  effect* 
aally  awakened  by  the  progress  of  the  reform- 
ers  in  the  very  bosom  of  Italy.  Ferrara 
seemed  aboat  to  fall  as  Germany,  England, 
and  Switzerland,  had  fallen ;  and  the  consistory 
became  enlightened  to  see  the  divine  hand  in 
a  scheme  which  they  had  till  then  regarded  as 
the  workmanship  of  man,  and  as  wrought  with 
no  superhuman  purposes.  Anxiously  and 
with  undisguised  reluctance,  though,  as  the 
event  proved,  with  admirable  loreslght,  Paul 
ni.,  on  the  27th  September,  1640,  affixed  the 
papal  seal  to  the  bull  *^  Regimini,"  the  Magna 
Charta  of  the  order  6f  Jesus.  It  affords  full 
internal  evidence  of  the  misgivings  with  which 
it  was  issued.  **  Quamvis  Evangelio  doceamur, 
et  fide  orthodox^  cognoseamus  ao  firmiter  pn^ 
fiteamur,  omnes  Christi  fideles,  Romano  ponti* 
fici  tanqnam  Capiti,  ac  Jesu  Christi  Vicario, 
subesse,  ad  majorem  tamen  nostras  societatis 
hnmilitatem,  ac  perfectam  unius  cujnsque 
monincationem,  et  voluntatimi  nostrarum 
abnegationem,  summopero  oonducere  judica* 
vimns,  singulos  nos,  ultra  illnd  commune  vin- 
culum, speciali  voto  adstringi,  ita  ut  quidquid 
Romani  pontifices,  pro  tempore  existentes, 
jusserint'*-—*' quantum  in  nobis  fuerit  exequi 
teneamur.** 

So  wrote  the  pope  in  the  persons  of  his  new 
pfietorians ;  and  to  elect  a  general  of  the  band, 
who  should  guide  them  to  Uie  performance  of 
this  vow,  was  the  first  care  of  Ignatius.  Twice 
the  unanimous  choice  of  his  companions  fell 
on  himself.  Twice  the  honour  was  refused. 
At  length,  yielding  to  the  absolute  commands 
of  his  confessor,  he  ascended  the  throne  of 
which  he  had  been  so  long  la]ring  the  founda- 
tions. Once  seated  there,  his  coyness  was  at 
an  end,  and  he  wielded  the  sceptre  as  best  be- 
comes an  absolute  monaroh-Huagnanimously, 
and  with  unfaltering  decision;  beloved,  but 

Sermittiog  no  rude  familiarity;  reverenced, 
ut  exciting  no  servile  fear;  declining  no  en- 
terprise which  high  daring  might  accomplish, 
and  attempting  none  which  headlong  ambition 
might  surest ;  self-multiplied  in  the  ministers 
of  his  will ;  yielding  to  them  a  large  and  gene- 
rous confidence,  yet  trusting  no  man  whom  he 
had  not  deeply  studied ;  and  assigning  to  none 
a  province  beyond  the  range  of  his  capacity. 

Though  not  in  books,  yet  in  the  far  nobler 
school  of  active,  and  especially  of  military 
life,  Loyola  had  learned  the  great  secret  of  go- 
vernment ;  at  least  of  his  government 

It  was,  that  the  social  affections,  if  concen- 
trated within  a  well-defined  cirole,  possess  an 
hutensity  and  endurance,  unrivalled  by  those 

Eassions  of  which  self  is  the  immediate  object. 
[e  had  the  sagacity  to  pereeive,  that  emotions 
like  those  with  which  a  Spartan  or  a  Jew  had 
yearned  over  the  land  and  the  institutions  of 
their  fathers— emotions  stronger  than  appetite, 
vanity,  ambition,  avarice,  or  death  itself— 
might  be  kindled  in  the  members  of  his  order ; 
V  he  could  detect  and  grasp  those  mainsprings 


of  human  action  of  which  the  Greek  and  tW 
Hebrew  legislators  had  obtained  the  mastery 
Nor  did  he  seek  them  in  vain. 

It  is  with  an  nndaeity  approaching  to  iht 
sublime  that  Loyola  demands  the  obedience 
of  his  subjects — an  obedience  to  he  yieldeti, 
not  in  the  mere  outward  act,  bat  by  the  under- 
standing  and  the  wilL  ''Non  infiieamini  ii 
persona  superioris  hominem  ohnoxium  erron 
bus  atque  mtsenis,  serf  Ckrutum  ijmtmT  "*■  do- 
periods  vocem  ac  jnssa  non  aecns  ac  CknA 
vocem  excipitL  Ut  statuatis  Tobiscam  qwd* 
quid  superior  pnecipit  ipmu9  Dei  prsecepoim 
esse  ac  volnntatem.''  He  who  wrote  dios  hae 
not  lightly  observed  how  the  spirit  of  maa 
groans  beneath  the  weight  of  its  owb  freedom, 
and  exults  in  bondage  if  only  permitied  to 
think  that  the  chain  has  been  Tolimtarily  as- 
sumed. Nor  had  he  less  carefally  exaauaed 
the  motives  which  may  stimulate  the  most 
submissive  to  revolt,  when  he  granted  to  bis 
followers  the  utmost  liberty  ia  outward  thiaft 
which  could  be  reconciled  with  this  inward 
servitude  ^— no  peculiar  habit—no  roBtiaecf 
prayers  and  canticles— no  prescribed  sjstem 
of  austerities— no  monastic  seclosioD.  The 
enslaved  soul  was  not  to  be  rudely  reminded 
of  her  slavery.  Neither  must  the  frivolons  or 
the  feeble-minded  have  a  place  in  his  brother- 
hood; for  he  well  knew  how  aarlhl  is  the 
might  of  folly  in  all  sublunary  aibirs.  No  one 
could  be  admitted  who  had  wota,  though  but 
for  one  day,  the  habit  of  any  other  leligkNis 
order;  for  Ignatius  must  be  served  by  vixgin 
souls  and  by  projudices  of  his  own  engrafting. 
Stem  initiatory  discipline  must  probe  the  spi* 
rits  of  the  professed;  for  both  aeand^  aad 
danger  would  attend  the  fainmess  of  any  leader 
in  the  host.  Gentler  probations  jnnst  snffice 
for  lay  or  spiritual  coadjutors;  for  every  host 
is  incomplete  without  a  body  of  irregular  par- 
tisans. But  the  general  himself-*4he  centre 
and  animating  spirit  of  the  whole  spirimal 
army-^he  must  rule  for  life;  for  ambiiioa 
and  cabal  will  fill  up  any  short  intervals  of 
choice,  and  the  reverence  due  to  royalty  is 
readily  impaired  by  the  aspect  of  dethmed 
sovereigns.  He  must  be  absolute;  for  hamaa 
authority  can  on  no  other  terms  exhibit  iteclf 
as  the  image  of  the  divine.  He  must  reign  at 
a  distance  and  in  solitude ;  for  no  govemmeat 
is  effective  in  which  imagination  has  aot  her 
work  to  do.  He  must  be  the  ultimate  deposi- 
tary of  the  secrets  of  the  conscience  «f  each  of 
his  subjects ;  for  irresistible  power  nsay  taspire 
dread  but  not  reverence,  unless  guided  by  ua- 
limited  knowledge.  No  subiect  of  his  may 
accept  any  ecclesiastical  or  civil  dignity ;  for 
he  must  be  supreme  in  rank  as  in  donuaio^ 
And  the  ultimate  object  of  all  Uiis  scheme  of 
government — it  must  be  vast  enough  to  ejh 
pand  the  soul  .of  the  proselyte  to  a  foil  sense 
of  her  own  dignity ;  and  practical  euoogh  to 
provide  incessant  occupation  for  his  tiase  aad 
thoughts ;  and  must  have  enough  of  dificuhy 
to  bring  his  powers  into  strenuous  activity, 
and  of  danger  to  teach  the  lesson  of  amtual 
dependence;  and  there  must  be  confiicts  for 
the  brave,  aad  intrigues  for  the  subtle,  aad 
solitary  labours  for  the  studious,  and  offices  ef 
mercy  for  the  compassionate;  and  to  all-mnsi 
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06  ofTered  rewards,  both  temporal  and  eternal 
—in  this  life,  the  reward  of  a  sympathy  ren- 
dered intense  by  confinement,  and  stimiUating 
by  secrecy ;  and  in  the  life  to  come,  felicities 
of  which  the  anxious  heart  might  find  the 
assurance  in  the  promisee  and  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  holy  and  the  wise— of  men  whose 
claims  to  the  divine  favour  it  would  be  folly 
and  impiety  to  doubt. 

If  there  be  in  any  of  our  uniyersities  a  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  lecturing  on  the 
science  of  hamau  nature,  let  him  study  the 
constitutions  of  Ignatius  Loyola.  They  were 
the  fruit  of  the  solitary  meditations  of  many 
years.  The  lamp  of  the  retired  student  threw 
its  rays  on  nothing  but  his  manuscript,  his 
crucifix,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  De  Tmiiaiione 
Chriaii,  and  the  New  Testament  Any  other 
presence  would  have  been  a  profane  intru- 
sion; for  the  work  was  but  a  transcript  of 
thoughts  imparted  to^  his  disembodied  spirit 
when,  in  early  manhood,  it  had  been  caught 
up  into  the  seventh  heavens.  As  he  wrote,  a 
lambent  flame,  in  shape  like  a  tongue  of  fire, 
hovered  about  his  head;  and  as  may  be  read 
in  his  own  hand,  in  a  still  extant  paper,  the 
hours  of  composition  were  past  in  tears  of  de- 
votion, in  holy  ardour,  in  raptures,  and  amidst 
celestial  apparitions. 

Some  uQco;iscious  love  of  power,  a  mind 
bewildered  by  many  gross  superstitions,  and 
theoretical  errors,  and  perhaps  some  tinge  of 
insanity,  may  be  ascribed  to  Ignatius  Loyola; 
but  no  dispassionate  reader  of  his  writings,  or 
of  his  life,  will  (juestion  his  integrity ;  or  deny 
him  the  praise  of  a  devotion  at  once  sincere, 
habitual,  and  profound.  It  is  not  to  the  glory 
of  the  reformers  to  depreciate  the  name  of  their 
g;reatest  antagonist;  or  to  think  meanly  of  him 
to  whom  more  than  any  other  man  it  is  owing 
that  the  Reformation  was  stayed,  and  the 
Church  of  Rome  rescued  from  her  impending 
doom. 

In  the  language  now  current  amongst  us^ 
Ignatius  might  be  described  as  the  leader  of 
Lhe  conservative  against  the  innovating  spirit 
3f  his  times.  It  was  an  age,  as  indeed  is  every 
era  of  great  popular  revolutions,  when  the  im- 
pulsive or  centrifugal  forces  which  tend  to 
isolate  man,  preponderating  over  the  attrac- 
tive or  centripetal  forces  which  tend  to  con- 
gregate him,  had  destroyed  the  balance  of  the 
social  system.  From  amidst  the  controversies 
which  then  agitated  the  world  had  emerged 
two  great  truths,  of  which,  after  three  hundred 
years'  debate,  we  are  yet  to  find  the  reconcile- 
ment. It  was  true  that  the  Christian  common- 
wealth should  be  one  consentient  body,  united 
under  one  supreme  head,  and  bound  together 
by  a  community  of  law,  of  doctrine,  and  of 
worship.  It  was  also  true  that  each  member 
of  that  body  must,  for  himself,  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, and  at  bis  own  peril,  render  that 
i»orship,  ascertain  that  doctrine,  study  that 
'aw,  and  seek  the  guidance  of  that  Supreme 
Ruler.  Between  these  corporate  duties,  and 
these  individual  obligations,  there  was  a  seem- 
ing contrariety.  And  yet  it  must  be  apparent 
only,  and  not  real ;  for  all  truths  must  be  con- 
sistent with  each  other.  Here  was  a  problem 
for  *he  learned  ai^d  the  tme,  for  schools,  and 


presses,  and  pulpits.  But  it  Is  not  by  sagesg 
nor  in  the  spirit  of  philosophy,  that  such  pro* 
blems  receive  their  practical  solution.  Wis* 
dom  may  be  the  ultimate  arbiter,  but  is  seldom 
the  immediate  agent  in  human  afiairs.  It  is 
by  antagonist  passions,  prejudices,  and  follies, 
that  the  equipoise  of  this  most  belligerent  pla- 
net of  ours  is  chiefly  preserved ;  and  so  it  was 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  If  papal  Rome  bad 
her  Brennus,  she  must  also  have  her  Camil- 
Ins.  From  the  camp  of  the  invaders  arose  the 
war-cry  of  absolute  mental  independence; 
from  the  beleaguered  host,  the  watchword  of 
absolute  spiritual  obedience.  The  German 
pointed  the  way  to  that  sacred  solitude  where, 
besides  the  worshipper  himself,  none  may 
enter ;  the  Spaniard  to  that  innumerable  com- 
pany which,  with  one  accord,  still  chant  the 
liturgies  of  remotest  generations.  ChieAains 
in  the  most  momentous  warfare  of  which  this 
earth  had  been  the  theatre  since  the  subver- 
sion of  paganism,  each  was  a  rival  worthy  of 
the  other  in  capacity,  courage,  disinterested- 
ness, and  the  love  of  truth,  and  yet  how  mar- 
vellous the  contrast  I 

Luther  took  to  wife  a  nun.  For  thirty  years 
together,  Loyola  never  once  looked  on  the  fe- 
male countenance.  To  overthrow  the  houses 
of  the  order  to  which  he  belonged,  was  the 
triumph  of  the  reformer.  To  establish  a  new 
order  on  indestructible  foundations,  the  glory 
of  the  saint.  The  career  of  the  one  was  opened 
in  the  ceU,  and  concluded  amidst  the  cares  of 
secular  government  The  course  of  life  of  the 
other,  led  him  from  a  youth  of  camps  and  pa* 
laces  to  an  old  age  of  religious  abstraction. 
Demons  haunted  both ;  but  to  the  northern  vi- 
sionary they  appeared  as  foul  or  malignant 
fiends,  with  whom  he  was  to  agonize  in  spi- 
ritual strife ;  to  the  southern  dreamer,  as  angels 
of  light  marshalling  his  way  to  celestial  bless* 
edness.  As  best  became  his  Teutonic  honesty 
and  singleness  of  heart,  Luther  aimed  at  no 
peifeetion  but  such  as  may  consist  with  the 
every  day  cares,  and  the  common  duties,  and 
the  innocent  delights  of  our  social  existence ; 
at  once  the  foremost  of  heroes,  and  a  very 
man;  now  oppressed  with  melancholy,  and 
defying  the  powers  of  darkness,  satanic  or 
human ;  then  ^  rejoicing  in  gladness  and  thank* 
fulness  of  heart  for  all  his  abundance;"  loving 
and  beloved ;  communing  with  the  wife  of  hi9 
bosom*  prattling  with  his  children;  surren* 
dering  his  overburdened  mind  to  the  charms 
of  music,  awake  to  every  gentle  voice,  and  to 
each  cheerful  aspect  of  nature  or  of  art ;  re* 
spending  alike  to  every  divine  impulse  and  to 
every  human  feeling;  no  chord  unstrung  in 
his  spiritual  or  sensitive  frame,  hot  all  blend- 
ing together  in  harmonies  as  copious  as  the 
bounties  of  Providence,  and  as  changeAil  as 
the  vicissitudes  of  life.  How  remote  from  the 
**  perfection"  which  Loyola  proposed  to  him* 
self,  and  which  (unless  we  presume  to  distrust 
the  bulls  by  which  he  was  beatified  and  canon* 
ized)  we  must  have  supposed  him  to  at- 
tained. Brawn  by  infallible,  not  less  distinctly' 
than  by  fallible  limners,  the  portrait  of  the 
military  priest  of  the  Casa  Professa,  possesses 
the  cold  dignity,  and  the  grace  of  sculpture ; 
but  is  wholly  wanting  in  the  mellow  tones.  4i# 
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lights  aud  shadows,  the  rich  colonring  and  the 
Rkilful  composition  of  the  sister  art  There  he 
stands  apart  from  ns  mortal  men,  familiar 
with  visions  which  he  may  not  communicate, 
and  with  joys  which  he  cannot  impart.  Se- 
vere in  the.  midst  of  raptures,  composed  in  the 
very  agonies  of  pain;  a  silent,  austere,  and 
solitary  man ;  with  a  heart  formed  for  tender- 
ness, yet  mortifying  even  his  best  affections ; 
loving  mankind  as  hislirethreo,  and  yet  reject- 
ing their  sympathy ;  one  while  a  squalid,  care- 
worn, self-lacerated  pauper,  tormenting  him- 
self that  so  he  might  rescue  others  from  sen- 
suality; and  then,  a  monarch  reigning  in 
secluded  majesty,  that  so  he  might  become  the 
benefactor  of  his  race,  or  a  legislator,  exacting, 
though  with  no  selfish  purposes,  an  obedience 
as  submissive  aud  as  prompt  as  is  due  to  the 
King  of  Kings. 

Heart  and  soul  we  are  for  the  Protestant 
He  who  will  be  wiser  than  bis  Maker  is  but 
seeming  wise.  He  who  will  deaden  one-half 
of  his  nature  to  invigorate  the  other  half,  will 
become  at  best  a  distorted  prodigy.  Dark  as 
are  the  pages,  and  mystic  the  character  in 
which  the  truth  is  inscribed,  he  who  can  deci- 
pher the  roll  will  read  there,  that  self-adoring 
Eride  is  the  head-string  of  stoicism,  whether 
eathen  or  Christian.  But  there  is  a  roll  nei- 
ther dark  nor  mystic,  in  which  the  simplest 
and  the  most  ignorant  may  learn  in  what  the 
*  perfection"  of  our  humanity  really  consists. 
Throughout  the  glorious  profusion  of  didactic 
precepts,  of  pregnant  apophthegms,  of  lyric  and 
choral  songs,  of  institutes  ecclesiastical  and 
civil,  of  historical  legends  and  biographies,  of 
homilies  and  apologues,  of  prophetic  menaces, 
of  epistolary  admonitions,  and  of  positive  laws, 
which  crowd  the  inspired  canon,  there  is* still 
one  consentient  voice  proclaiming  to  man,  that 
the  world  within  and  the  world  without  him 
were  created  for  each  other ;  that  his  interior 
life  must  be  sustained  and  nourished  by  inter- 
course with  external  things ;  and  that  he  then 
most  nearly  approaches  to  the  perfection  of  his 
nature,  when  most  conversant  with  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  life,  and  most  affected  by  them, 
he  is  yet  the  best  prepared  to  renounce  the  one 
or  to  endure  the  other,  in  cheerful  submission 
to  the  will  of  Heaven. 

Unalluring,  and  on  the  whole  unlovely  as  it 
is,  the  image  of  Loyola  must  ever  command 
the  homage  of  the  world.  No  other  uninspired 
man,  unaided  by  military  or  civil  power,  and 
making  no  appeal  to  the  passions  of  the  multi- 
tude, has  had  the  genius  to  conceive,  the 
courage  to  attempt,  and  the  success  to  establish, 
a  polity  teeming  with  results  at  once'  so  mo- 
mentous and  so  distinctly  foreseen.  Amidst 
his  ascetic  follies,  and  his  half  crazy  visions, 
and  despite  all  the  coarse  daubing  with  which 
the  miracle-mongers  of  his  church  have  de- 
faced it,  his  character  is  destitute  neither  of 
sublimity  nor  of  grace.  They  were  men  of  no 
common  stamp  with  whom  he  lived,  and  they 
regar(?ed  him  with  an  unbounded  reverence. 
On  th^  anniversary  of  his  death  Baronius  and 
Bellarmine  met  to  worship  at  his  tomb ;  and 
there,  with  touching  and  unpremeditated  elo- 
quence, joined  to  celebrate  his  virtues.  His 
successor  Laynex  was  so  well  convinced  that 


Loyola  was  beloved  by  the  Deity  above  a] 
other  men,  as  to  declare  it  impossible  that  an^ 
request  of  his  should  be  refused.  Xavier  was 
wont  to  kneel  when  he  wrote  letters  to  him ;  to 
implore  the  divine  aid  through  the  merits  of 
his  **  holy  father  Ignatius,"  and  to  carry  aboat 
his  autograph  as  a  sacred  relic  In  popnlu 
estimation,  the  very  house  in  which  he  once 
dwelt  had  been  so  hallowed  by  his  presence, 
as  to  shake  to  the  foundation  if  thoughts  nnbe- 
coming  its  purity  found  entrance  into  the  mind 
of  any  inmate.  Of  his  theopathy,  as  exhibited 
in  his  letters,  in  his  recorded  discourse,  and  ia 
his  <*  Spiritual  Exercises,**  it  is  perhaps  difficult 
for  the  colder  imaginations  and  the  Protestant 
reserve  of  the  norSi  to  form  a  correct  estimate. 
Measured  by  such  a  standard,  it  must  be  pn> 
nounced  irreverent  and  erotic ; — a  Libation  on 
the  altar  at  once  too  profuse  and  too  litde  fil- 
tered from  the  dross  of  human  passion.  Bot 
to  his  fellow  men  he  was  not  merely  benevo* 
lent,  but  compassionate,  tolerant,  and  candid. 
However  inflexible  in  exacting  from  his  chosea 
followers  an  all-enduring  constancy,  he  was 
gentle  to  others,  especially  to  the  young  aad 
the  weak ;  and  would  oAen  make  an  amiable 
though  awkward  effort  to  promote  their  recrea- 
tion. He  was  never  heard  to  mention  a  fault 
or  a  crime,  except  to  suggest  an  apology  fcr 
the  offender.  ''Humbly  to  conceal  humilitj, 
and  to  shun  the  praise  of  being  humble,"  was 
the  maxim  and  the  habit  of  his  later  life;  and 
on  that  principle  he  maintained  the  unostenta- 
tious decencies  of  his  rank  as  general  of  his 
order  at  the  Casa  Professa ;  a  convent  which 
had  been  assigned  at  Rome  for  their  residence. 
There  he  dwelt,  conducting  a  correspondence 
more  extensive  and  important  than  any  which 
issued  from  the  cabinets  of  Paris  or  Madrid. 
In  sixteen  years  he  had  established  twelve  Je- 
suit provinces  in  Europe,  India,  Africa,  and 
Brazil ;  and  more  than  a  hundred  colleges  or 
houses  for  the  professed  and  the  probationers, 
already  amounting  to  many  thousands.  His 
missionaries  had  traversed  every  country,  the 
most  remote  and*  barbarous,  which  the  enter- 
prise of  his  age  had  opened  to  the  merchants 
of  the  west  The  devout  resorted  to  him  for 
guidance,  the  miserable  for  relief,  the  wise  for 
instruction,  and  the  rulers  of  the  earth  for  ssc- 
cour.  Men  felt  that  there  had  appeared  among 
them  one  of  those  monarchs  who  reign  in  right 
of  their  own  native  supremacy ;  and  to  whom 
the  feebler  wills  of  others  must  3rield  either  a 
ready  or  a  reluctant  allegiance.  It  wzs  a  con- 
viction recorded  by  his  disciples  on  his  tomb, 
in  these  memorable  and  significant  words: 
"  Whoever  thou  mayest  be  who  hast  portrayed 
to  thine  own  imagination  Pompey,  or  Caesar, 
or  Alexander,  open  thine  eyes  to  the  truth,  and 
let  this  marble  teach  thee  how  much  greater  a 
conqueror  than  they  was  Ignatius.** 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  comparative 
majesty  of  the  Cassarian  and  the  Ignatian  con- 
quests, it  was  true  of  either,  that  on  the  death 
of  the  conqueror  the  succession  to  his  diadem 
hung  long  in  anxious  suspense.  Our  tale  de- 
scends from  the  sublime  and  the  heroic  to  the 
region  of  ordinary  motives  and  ordinaiy  men. 
According  to  the  constitution  of  the  order,  the 
choice  of  the  general  was  to  be  made  mi  a 
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thapter,  of  which  the  fully  professed,  and  they 
alone,  were  members.  Of  that  body  Jago  Lay- 
Dez  was  the  eldest  and  most  eminent,  and  from 
his  dying  bed  (so  at  least  it  was  supposed)  he 
summoned  his  brethren  to  hold  the  election  at 
the  Casa  Professa.  The  citation  was  unan- 
swered. A  majority  of  the  whole  electoral 
college  were  detained  in  Spain  by  Philip  II., 
who  was  then  engaged  in  his  war  with  the 
papal  court ;  and  in  this  extremity  Laynez  was 
nominated  in  the  provincial  office  of  vicar- 
general.  That  promotion  is  a  specific  in  some 
forms  of  bodily  disease,  is  as  certain  as  any 
apophthegm  in  Galen.  Full  of  renovated  life, 
the  vicar-general  at  once  assumed  all  the 
powers  of  his  great  predecessor,  and  gave 
prompt  evidence  that  they  had  fallen  into  no 
feeble  hands.  But  neither  was  that  a  feeble 
grasp  in  which  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  were  held. 
Hot-headed  and  imperious  as  he  was,  Paul  lY. 
had  quailed  in  the  solemn  presence  of  Loyola ; 
but  now,  as  he  believed,  had  found  the  time 
for  arresting  the  advance  of  a  power  which  he 
had  learned  to  regard  with  jealousy.  He  be- 
gan (as  an  Englishman  might  express  it)  by 
putting  the  vacant  generalship  into  commis- 
sion, and  assigned  to  Laynez  nothing  more 
than  a  share  in  that  divided  rule.  A  voyage 
to  Spain,  where  in  his  own  country  and 
among  his  own  friends  his  election  would  be 
secure,  was  the  next  resource  of  the  vicar- 
general  ;  but  a  papal  mandate  appeared,  for- 
bidding any  Jesuit  to  quit  the  precincts  of 
Rome.  Thus  thwarted,  Laynez  resolved  on 
immediately  elevating  into  the  class  of  the 
professed  as  many  of  his  associates  as  would 
form  a  college  numerous  enough  for  the  choice 
of  a  head;  but  the  vigilant  old  pontiff  detected 
and  prohibited  the  design.  Foiled  in  every 
manoeuvre,  nothing  remained  to  the  aspiring 
vicar  but  to  await  the  return  of  peace.  It 
came  at  length,  and  with  it  came  from  Spain 
the  electors  so  long  and  anxiously  expected. 

Lowly  was  the  chamber  in  which  they  were 
convened ;  nor  did  there  meet  that  day  within 
the  compass  of  the  seven  hills  a  company,  in 
outward  semblance,  less  imposing;  and  yet, 
scarcely  had  the  assembled  Uomitia,  to  whose 
shouts  those  hills  had  once  re-echoed,  ever 
conferred  on   preetor  or  proconsul  a  power 
more  real  or  more  extensive  than  that  which 
those  homely  men  were  now  about  to  bestow. 
But  Laynez  seemed  doomed  to  yet  another  dis- 
appointment.   The  chapel  doors  were  thrown 
open,  and  the   Cardinal  Pacheco  appearing 
among  them,  interdicted,  in  the  name  of  the 
pope,  all  farther  proceedings,  unless  they  would 
consent  to  choose  their  general  for  three  years 
only ;  and  would  engage,  like  other  religious 
men,  daily  to  chant  the  appointed  offices  of  the 
church.    What  are  the  limits  of  unlimited 
obedience  1    When,  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
our  own  casuists  laboured  for  an  answer  to 
that  knotty  problem,  they  were  but  unconscious 
imitators  of  Jago  Laynez  and  his  companions. 
Maugre  vows,  and  pope,  and  cardinal,  they 
forthwith  elected  him  general  for  life ;  nor  was 
one  litany  the  more  sung  by  the  Jesuits  for  all 
the  papal  bidding. 

Yet,  the  formal  decencies  of  the  scene,  how 
well  were  they  maintained?    JoyfVil  thanks- 


givings on  the  side  of  the  electors ;  an  aspect 
eloquent  with  reluctance,  grief,  and  the  painful 
sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  new 
general.  Is  it  incredible  that  some  motives 
nobler  and  more  pure  than  those  of  mere  secu- 
lar ambition  may  have  animated  Laynez  en 
this  occasion?  Probably  not;  for  there  are 
few  of  us  in  whom  antagonist  principles  do  not 
obtain  this  kind  of  divided  triumph ;  and  the 
testimonies  to  his  virtues  are  such  and  so 
many  as  almost  to  command  assent  to  their 
substantial  truth.  Of  the  twenty-four  books  of 
the  history  bf  Orlandinus,  eight  are  devoted  to 
his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  order. 
They  extort  a  willing  acknowledgment,  that  he 
possessed  extraordinary  abilities ;  and  a  half- 
reluctant  admission,  that  he  may  have  com- 
bined with  them  a  more  than  common  degree 
of  genuine  piety. 

Laynez  would  seem  to  have  been  bom  to 
supply  the  intellectual  deficiencies  of  Ignatius. 
He  was  familiar  with  the  whole  compass  of 
the  theological  literature  of  his  age,  and  with 
all  the  moral  sciences  which  a  theologian  was 
then  required  to  cultivate.  With  these  stores 
of  knowledge  he  had  made  himself  necessary 
to  the  first  general.  Loyola  consulted,  em- 
ployed, and  trusted,  but  apparently  did  not 
like  him.  It  is  stated  by  Orlandinus,  that  there 
was  no  other  of  his  eminent  followers  whom 
the  great  patriarch  of  the  society  treated  with 
such  habitual  rigour,  and  yet  none  who  ren- 
dered him  such  important  services.  "  Do  you 
not  think,"  said  Ignatius  to  him,  ^'that  in 
framing  their  constitutions,  the  founders  of  the 
religious  orders  were  inspired  1**  "I  do,"  was 
the  answer,  *'so  far  as  the  general  scheme  and 
outline  were  concerned."  .  The  inspired  saint, 
therefore,  took  for  his  province  the  compilation 
of  the  text,  the  uninspired  scholar,  the  prepara^ 
tion  of  the  authoritative  comment.  For  him- 
self, the  lawgiver  claimed  the  praise  of  having 
raised  an  edifice,  of  which  the  plan  and  tho 
arrangement  were  divine.  To  his  fellow- 
labourer  he  assigned  the  merit  of  having  sup- 
ported it  by  the  solid  foundation  of  a  learning, 
which,  however  excellent,  was  yet  entirely  hu- 
man. An  example  will  best  explain  this  div? 
sion  of  labour. 

"In  iheologid  legetur  Vetus  ct  Novum  TBes 
tamentum,et  doctrina  scholastica  Divi  Thome 
— is  the  text  "Pralegetur  etiam  magistet 
sententiarum ;  sed  si  videaturtemporis  decursu, 
alius  autor  studentibns  utilior  futurus,  ut  si 
aliqua  summa,  vel  liber  theologisB  scholasticoe, 
conficeretur,  qui  nostris  temporibus  accommo- 
dalior  videretur^ — ^praelegi  poterit" — is  the 
comment  Ignatius  was  content  that  the  di 
vine  Thomas  should  be  installed  among  the 
Jesuits  as  the  permanent  interpreter  of  the 
sacred  oracles.  Laynez,  with  deeper  foresight, 
perceived  that  the  time  was  coming  when  they 
must  discover  a  teacher  "better  suited  to 
times."  It  was  a  prediction  fulfilled  shortly 
after  his  death,  in  the  person  of  Molina,  who 
was  himself  the  pupil  of  the  second  general  of 
the  order. 

To  Laynez  belongs  the  praise  or  the  re- 

5 roach  of  having  revived,  in  modem  times,  the 
[olinist  or  Arminian  doctrine.     Our  latest 
posnrity  will  debate,  as  our  remotest  ancestrv 
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have  debated,  the  soundness  of  that  creed ;  bnt 
that  it  was  **  temporibns  accommodatior/'  few 
will  be  inclined  to  dispute.  The  times  evi- 
dently required  that  the  great  antagonists  of 
Protestantism  should  inculcate  a  belief  more 
comprehensive,  and  more  flexible,  than  that  of 
Augustine  or  of  St  Thomas.  And  if  to  the 
adoption  of  those  opinions  may  be  traced  much 
of  the  danger  and  disrepute  to  which  the  society 
was  afterwards  exposed,  to  the  same  cause  may 
be  ascribed  much  of  the  secret  of  their  vitality 
and  their  strength. 

The  doctrines  of  Molina  were  hazarded  by 
Laynez,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  council  of 
Trent ;  where,  though  not  constitutionally  brave, 
he  dared  the  reproach  of  heresy  and  Pelagian- 
ism.  But,  in  the  noblest  theatre  for  the  display 
of  eloquence  which  the  world  had  seen  since 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  he  exhi- 
bited all  the  hardihood  which  a  conscious  su- 
periority in  the  power  of  speech  will  impart  to 
the  least  courageous.  Amidst  cries  of  indig- 
nation, he  maintained  the  freedom  of  the  wiU, 
and  the  ultramontane  doctrines,  the  most 
unwelcome  to  his  audience ;  and  vehemently 
opposed  to  the  demand  of  more  than  half  of 
Europe  for  the  admission  of  the  laity  to  the 
cup.  He  felt  that  resentment  must  give  way 
to  those  feelings  on  which  a  great  speaker  sel- 
dom relies  in  vain.  He  spoke  from  a  position 
best  befitting  an  ostentatious  humility,  and 
therefore  the  most  remote  from  the  thrones  of 
the  papal  legates,  and  the  ambassadors  of 
Christendom.  Even  those  thrones  were  for  a 
moment  abandoned.  Cardinals,  bishops,  counts, 
and  abbotts,  thronged  around  his  chair ;  gene- 
rals and  doctors  obeyed  the  same  impulse ;  and 
for  two  successive  hours  a  circle  more  illus- 
trious for  rank  and  learning  than  ever  before 
surrounded  the  tribune  of  an  orator,  rewarded 
his  efforts  by  their  profound  and  silent  admi- 
ration. He  spoke  at  Paris,  and  he  preached 
at  Rome,  with  a  similar  applause ;  and  yet,  on 
examining  the  only  two  of  his  speeches  which 
have  been  preserved  by  Orlandinus,  it  is  difll- 
cult  to  detect  the  charm  which  once  seduced 
the  haughtiest  prelate  into  a  passing  forgetfnl- 
ness  of  their  dignity.  The  eloquence  of  Lay- 
nez would  appear  to  have  been  neither  impas- 
sioned nor  imaginative,  nor  of  that  intense 
earnestness  which  seems  to  despise  the  very 
rules  by  the  observance  of  which  it  triumphs. 
Luminous  argumentation,  clothed  in  transpa- 
rent language,  and  delivered  with  facility  and 
grace,  was  probably  the  praise  to  which  he 
was  entitled — ^no  vulgar  praise  indeed;  for, 
amidst  the  triumphs  of  oratory,  few  are  greater 
or  more  welcome  than  that  of  infusing  order, 
without  fatigue,  into  the  chaotic  thoughts  of 
an  inquisitive  audience. 

Ambition  clothed  in  rags,  subtlety  under  the 
guise  of  candour,  are  the  offences  which  the 
enemies  of  his  order  have  ascribed  to  Laynez. 
But  a  man  who,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  re- 
fused a  cardinal's  hat,  (his  refusal  of  the 
papacy  is  a  more  apocryphal  story,)  can  hard- 
ly have  been  the  victim  of  a  low  desire  for 
woHdly  honours ;  and  hypocrisy  is  a  charge 
which  every  one  must  bear  who  has  to  do 
with  opponents  incredulous  of  virtue  superior 
v>  their  own.    For  eighteen  years  the  head  of 


a  body  distrusted  and  unpopular  from  its  i» 
fancy,  he  had  neither  hereditary  rank  to  aven 
the  envy  which  waits  on  greatness,  nor  thi 
lofty  daring  to  which  the  worid  is  ever  prov]^ 
lo  yield,  idolatrous  homage.  In  his  hands  the 
weapons  of  Ignatius  or  of  Xavier  would  have 
been  impotent;  but  he  wielded  his  own  with 
address  and  with  admirable  effect.  To  him 
his  society  were  first  indebted  for  their  ch»> 
racteristic  doctrine,  for  the  possession  and  the 
fame  of  learning,  for  many  enUrgemeats  of 
their  privileges,  for  a  more  intiiiuue  alliancf 
with  the  papacy,  and  the  more  pronooncfd 
hostility  of  the  reformers.  He  first  estabiisbcd 
for  them  that  authority  in  the  cabinets  of  Eu- 
rope, on  which,  at  no  distant  time,  the  edifice 
of  their  temporal  power  was  lo  rest ;  and  it 
was  his  melancholy  distinctioq  to  nniaber 
among  his  disciples  the  infiimoas  Catherine 
of  M^ci,  and  her  less  odious,  because  fee- 
bler, son.  He  was  associated  with  them  at  ifae 
very  time  when  they  were  revolving  the  gTeai> 
est  crime  with  which  the  annals  of  Christen- 
dom have  been  polluted.  With  the  guilt  of 
that  massacre  his  memory  is«  however,  on* 
stained;  except  so.&r  as  the  doctrines  ht 
inculcated,  in  his  debates  at  Paris  with  Ben, 
and  Peter  Martyr,  may  have  taught  the  sove- 
reigns to  think  lightly  of  any  bloodshed  whieh 
should  rid  the  world  of  a  party  abhorred  of 
God,  and  hateful  to  the  enlightened  eye  of 
man. 

Gifted  with  extraordinary  taleitfs,  profound 
learning,  flexible  address,  and  captivating  elo- 
quence, Laynez  fell  short  of  that  standard  at 
which,  alone,  men  may  inscribe  their  names 
in  the  roll  sacred  to  those  who  have  reigned 
over  their  fellow  mortals  by  right  divine,  be- 
cause a  right  inherent  and  indefeasihle.  With- 
out the  genius  to  devise,  or  the  glowing  pa^ 
sion  to  achieve,  great  things,  none  nsay  be 
associated  with  those  kings  of  the  earth  on 
whose  brows  nature  herself  has  set  the  di^ 
dem.  Far  surpassing  in  mere  inteUectaal  re- 
sources both  J[avier  and  Ignatius,  the  fieiy 
element  native  to  their  souls  was  uninhabitable 
to  his.  Laynez  was  the  first,  if  not  the  most 
eminent,  example  of  the  results  of  LoyoJa't 
discipline ;  and  illustrates  the  effect  of  concen- 
trating all  the  interests  of  life,  and  all  the 
affections  of  the  heart,  wiiliin  the  narrow  cir- 
cle of  one  contracted  fellowship.  It  yielded 
in  him,  as  it  has  often  produced  in  others,  a 
vigorous  but  a  stunted  development  of  charac- 
ter ;  a  kind  of  social  selfishness  and  sectional 
virtue ;  a  subordination  of  philanthropy  to  the 
love  of  caste;  a  spirit  irreclaimably  servile, 
because  exulting  in  its  own  servitude ;  a  tesi- 
per  consistent,  indeed,  with  great  actions  and 
often  contributing  to  them,  but  destructive  (at 
least  in  ordinary  minds)  of  that  free  and  cor- 
dial s]rmpathy  with  man  as  man;— of  those 
careless  graces,  and  of  that  majestic  repose, 
which  touch  and  captivate  the  heart,  and  to 
which  must,  in  part  at  least,  be  ascribed  the 
sacred  fascination  exeroised  over  us  all  by  the 
simple  records  of  the  life  of  Him  whose  name 
the  society  of  Jesus  had  assumed. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  1565,  the  Casa  Professa, 
usually  the  scene  of  a  profound  stillness*  was 
agitated  by  an  unwonted  excitement    Hen  of 
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aiastere  demeanour  might  be  seen  there  clasp- 
ing each  other's  hands,  and  voices  habitnally 
mute  were  interchanging  hearty  congratula- 
tions. One  alone  appeared  to  take  no  share  in 
the  common  joy.  As  if  overpowered  by  some 
strange  and  unwelcome  tidings,  he  seemed 
by  imploring  gestures  to  deprecate  a  decision 
against  which  his  paralyzed  lips  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  protest  His  age  might  be  nearly 
fifty,  his  dress  mean  and  sordid^  and  toil  or 
suffering  had  ploughed  their  furrows  in  his 
pallid  cheek ;  but  he  balanced  his  tall  and  still 
graceful  figure  with  a  soldier's  freedom,  and 
gazed  on  his  associates  with  a  countenance 
cast  in  that  mould  which  ladies  love  and  art- 
ists emulate.  They  called  him  Father  Francis ; 
and  on  the  death  of  Laynez  their  almost  unani- 
mous suffrage  had  just  hailed  him  as  the  third 
general  of  the  order  of  Jesus.  The  wish  for 
rank  and  power  was  never  more  sincerely  dis- 
claimed, for  never  had  they  been  forced  on 
iny  one  who  had  a  larger  experience  of  iheir 
Irani  ty. 

In  the  female  line  Father  Francis  was  the 
^andson  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  and  there- 
bre  the  near  kinsman  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
V,  Among  his  paternal  ancestry  he  could 
)oast  or  lament  the  names  of  Alexander  VI. 
md  of  Caesar  Borgia.  Of  that  house,  eminent 
ilike  for  their  wealth,  their  honours,  and  their 
crimes,  he  was  the  lineal  representative ;  and 
lad,  in  early  manhood,  inherited  from  his  fa- 
her  the  patrimony  and  the  title  of  the  Dukes 
)f  Gandia. 

Don  Francis  Borgia,  as  if  to  rescue  the 
lame  he  bore  from  the  infamy  of  his  progeni- 
ors,  exhaled,  even  in  his  childish  days,  the 
-lour  of  sanctity.  With  each  returning  month, 
le  cast  a  lot  to  determine  which  he  should 
»ersonate  of  the  saints  with  whose  names  it 
ras  studded  on  the  calendar.  In  his  tenth 
'ear,  with  a  virtue  unsung  and  unconceived 
»y  the  Musm  EUmienHs,  he  played  at  saints  so 
perfectly  as  to  inflict  a  vigorous  chastisement 
in  his  own  naked  person.  It  is  hard  to  resist 
be  wish  that  the  scourge  had  been  more  reso- 
ately  wielded  by  the  arm  of  his  tutor.  So 
eems  to  have  thought  his  maternal  uncle 
>on  John  of  Arragon,  archbishop  of  Sara- 
'ossa.  Taking  the  charge  of  his  nephew,  that 
ligh-born  prelate  compelled  him  to  study  alter- 
lately  the  lessons  of  the  riding-master  and 
bose  of  the  master  of  the  sentences ;  and  in 
is  nineteenth  year  sent  him  to  complete  his 
ducation  at  the  court  of  his  imperial  cousin. 

Ardent  as  were  still  the  aspirations  of  the 
oung  courtier  for  the  monastic  life,  no  one  in 
liat  gallant  circle  bore  himself  more  bravely 
n  the  menage^  or  sheathed  his  sword  with  a 
teadierhandin  the  throat  of  the  half-maddened 
ull,  or  more  skilfully  disputed  with  his  sove- 
eign*the  honours  of  the  tournament.  As  the 
outhful  knight,  bowing  to  the  saddle-tree, 
^wered  his  spear  before  the  **  Qneen  of  Beau- 
|r,"  many  a  full  dark  eye  beamed  with  a  deeper 
(istre;  but  his  triumph  was  incomplete  and 
worthless  unless  it  won  the  approving  smile 
f  Eleonora  de  Castro.  That  smile  was  not 
hen  refused.  But  the  romance  of  Don  Fran- 
is  begins  where  other  romances  terminate, 
^oremost  in  the  train  of  Charles  and  Isabella, 


the  husband  of  the  fair  Eleonora  still  touched 
his  lute  with  unrivalled  skill  in  the  halls  of 
the  escurial,  or  followed  the  quarry  across  the 
plains  of  Castile  in  advance  of  the  most  ardem 
falconer.  Yet  that  music  was  universally  se> 
lected  from  the  ofilces  of  the  church ;  and  in 
the  very  agony  of  the  chase,  just  as  the  wheel- 
ing hawk  paused  for  his  last  deadly  plunge, 
(genius  of  Nimrod,  listen !)  he  would  avert 
his  eyes  and  ride  slowly  home,  the  inventor  of 
a  matchless  effort  of  penitential  self-denial. 

With  Charles  himself  for  his  fellow  pupil, 
Don  Francis  studied  the  arts  of  war  and  forti- 
fication under  the  once  celebrated  Sainte  Croix, 
and  practised  in  Africa  the  lessons  ^e  had  been 
taught;— «aming  Uie  double  praise,  that  in  the 
camp  he  was  the  most  magnificent,  in  the  field 
the  most  adventurous,  of  all  the  leaders  in  that 
vaunted  expedition.  At  the  head  of  a  troop  en- 
listed and  maintained  by  himself,  he  attended 
the  emperor  to  the  Milanese  and  Provence; 
and,  in  honourable  acknowledgment  of  his 
services,  was  selected  by  Charles  to  lay  a  re- 
port of  the  campaign  before  the  empress  in 
person,  at  Segovia.  Towards  her  he  felt  an 
almost  filial  regard.  She  had  long  been  the 
zealous  patron  and  the  cordial  friend  of  him« 
self  and  of  Eleonora;  and  at  the  public  festi- 
vals which  celebrated  the  victories  of  Charles, 
and  the  meeting  of  the  states  of  Castile  at  To- 
ledo, they  shone  among  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  satellites  by  which  her  throne  was  en- 
circled. 

At  the  moment  of  triumph  the  inexorable 
arm  was  unbared  which  so  oAen,  as  in  mock- 
ery of  human  pomp,  confounds  together  the 
world's  bravest  pageants  and  the  humiliations 
of  Uie  grave.  Dust  to  dust  and  ashes  to  ashes, 
but,  when  the  imperial  fall,  not  without  one 
last  poor  assertion  of  their  departed  dignity. 
Isabella  might  not  be  laid  in  the  sepulchre  of 
the  kings  of  Spain,  until  amidst  the  funeral 
rites  the  soldered  coffin  had  been  opened,  the 
cerements  removed,  and  some  grandee  of  the 
highest  rank  had  been  enabled  to  depose,  that 
he  had  seen  within  them  the  very  body  of  the 
deceased  sovereign.  Such,  in  pursuance  of 
an  ancient  custom,  was  the  duty  confided  to 
the  zeal  of  Don  Francis  Borgia,  nor  was  any 
other  better  fitted  for  such  a  trust.  The  eye, 
now  for  ever  closed,  had  never  turned  to  him 
but  with  maternal  kindness,  and  every  linea- 
ment of  that  serene  and  once  eloquent  counte- 
nance was  indelibly  engraven  on  his  memory. 
Amidst  the  half-uttered  prayers  which  com- 
mended her  soul  to  the  Divine  mercy,  and  the 
low  dirge  of  the  organ,  he  advanced  with 
streaming  eyes,  and  reverently  raised  the  co- 
vering which  concealed  the  secrets  of  the 
grave,  when — ^bul  why  or  how  portray  the  ap 
palling  and  loathsome  spectacle  1  That  gentle 
brow,  that  eloquent  countenance,  that  form  so 
lately  raised  on  earth's  proudest  throne,  and 
extolled  with  an  almost  adoring  homage !  Don 
Francis  turned  from  the  sight  to  shudder  and 
to  pray. 

It  was  the  great  epoch  in  the  life  of  Borgia* 
In  the  eyes  of  the  world,  indeed,  he  may  have 
been  unchanged:  but  in  his  eyes  the  whole 
aspect  of  that  world  was  altered.  Lord  of  a 
princely  fortune,  the  heir  of  an  illustrious 
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hoase,  the  favourite  kinsman  of  the  emperor 
of  the  West,  renowned  in  the  very  flower  of 
his  youth  as  a  warrior,  a  courtier,  and  a  musi- 
cian, his  home  hallowed  hy  conjugal  love,  and 
gladdened  by  the  sports  of  his  children ;  for 
whom  had  life  a  deeper  interest,  or  who  coald 
erect  on  a  surer  basis  a  loftier  fabric  of  more 
brilliant  hopes  ?  Those  interests  and  hopes 
he  deliberately  resigned,  and,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine,  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  vow, 
that  in  the  event  of  his  surviving  Eleonora,  he 
would  end  his  days  as  a  member  of  some  reli- 
gious order.  He  had  gazed  on  the  hideous 
triumph  of  death  and  sin  over  prospects  still 
more  splendid  than  his  own.  For  him  the 
soothing  illusions  of  existence  were  no  more — 
earth  and  its  inhabitants,  withering  under  the 
curse  of  their  Maker,  might  put  on  their  empty 
gauds,  and  for  some  transient  hoar  dream  and 
talk  of  happiness.  Bat  the  curse  was  there, 
and  there  would  it  lie,  crushing  the  frivolous 
spirit  the  most  when  felt  the  least,  and  con- 
signing alike  to  that  foul  debasement  the  lovely 
and  the  brave ;  the  sylph  now  floating  through 
the  giddy  dance,  and  the  warrow  now  proudly 
treading  the  field  of  victory. 

From  such  meditations  Charles  endeavoured 
to  recall  his  friend  to  the  common  duties  of 
life.  He  required  him  to  assume  the  vice 
royalty  of  Catalonia,  and  adorned  him  with 
the  cross  of  the  order  of  Alcantara,  then  of  all 
chivalric  honours  the  noblest  and  the  most 
highly  prized.  His  administration  was  Arm, 
munificent,  and  just;  it  forms  the  highest  era 
of  his  life,  and  is  especially  signalized  by  the 
same  sedulous  care  for  the  education  of  the 
young,  which  afterwards  iformed  his  highest 
praise  as  general  of  the  order  of  Jesus. 

Ingenious  above  all  men  in  mortifying  his 
natural  afiections,  Don  Francis  could  not  ne- 
glect the  occasion  which  his  new  dignities  af- 
forded him,  of  incurring  much  wholesome  con- 
tumely. Sumptuous  banquets  must  be  given 
in  honour  of  his  sovereign,  when  he  could  at 
once  fast  and  be  despised  for  fasting.  To  ex- 
hibit himself  in  penitential  abasement  before 
the  people  under  his  authority,  would  give  to 
penitence  the  appropriate  accompaniment  of 
general  contempt  On  the  festival  of  "  the  In- 
vention of  the  Holy  Cross,''  mysteries  not  unlike 
those  of  the  Bona  Dea  were  to  be  celebrated  by 
the  ladies  of  Barcelona,  when,  to  prevent  the 
profane  intrusion  of  any  of  the  coarser  sex,  the 
viceroy  himself  undertook  the  oflice  of  sentinel. 
With  a  naked  dagger  in  his  hand,  a  young 
nobleman  demanded  entrance,  addressing  to 
the  viceroy  insults  such  as  every  gentleman  is 
bound,  under  the  heaviest  penalty  of  the  laws 
of  chivalry,  to  expiate  by  blood.  A  braver 
man  did  not  tread  the  soil  of  Spain  than  Don 
Francis,  nor  any  one  to  whom  the  reproach  of 
paltroonery  was  more  hateful.  And  yet  his 
sword  did  not  leap  from  his  scabbard.  With 
a  calm  rebuke,  and  courteous  demeanour,  he 
allowed  the  bravo  to  enter  the  sacred  precincts 
preferring  the  imputation  of  cowardice,  though 
stinging  like  an  adder,  to  the  sin  of  avenging 
himself,  and,  indeed,  to  the  duty  of  maintaining 
his  lawful  authority.  History  has  omitted  to 
tell  what  were  the  weapons,  or  what  the  incan- 
tation, by  which  the  ladies  promptly  ejected 


the  insolent  intruder,  nor  has  she  recorded 
how  they  aAerwards  received  their  guardiai} 
knight  of  Alcantara.  Her  only  care  has  been 
to  excite  our  admiration  for  this  most  illustri* 
ous  victory  in  the  bosom  of  Don  Francis,  of  the 
meekness  of  the  saint  over  the  human  passloas 
of  the  soldier. 

At  the  end  of  four  years  Don  Francis  vaa 
relieved  by  the  death  of  his  father  from  his 
viceregal  ofilce,  and  assumed  his  hereditair 
title  of  Duke  of  Gandia.  His  vassals  exalted 
in  the  munificence  of  their  new  chieil  The 
ancient  retainers  of  his  family  lived  on  his 
bounty — cottages,  convents,  and  hospitals,  rose 
on  his  estates — ^fortresses  were  built  to  check 
the  ravages  of  the  Morish  corsairs,  and  the 
mansion  of  his  ancestors  reappeared  in  all  its 
ancient  splendour.  In  every  work  of  piety 
and  mercy  the  wise  and  gentle  Eleonora  wis 
the  rival  of  her  lord.  But  it  was  the  osir 
strife  which  ever  agitated  the  castle  of  Gandia. 
Austerities  were  practised  there,  but  gloom 
and  lassitude  were  unknown ;  nor  did  the 
bright  suns  of  Spain  gild  any  feudal  rampaits, 
wi&in  which  love,  and  peace  the  child  of  lore, 
shed  their  milder  light  with  a  more  abidia^ 
radiance. 

But  on  that  countenance,  hitherto  so  calm 
and  so  submissive,  might  at  length  be  traced 
the  movements  of  an  inward  tempest,  with 
which,  even  when  prostrate  before  the  altar, 
the  Duke  of  Gandia  strove  in  vain.  Conver- 
sant  with  every  form  of  self-inflicted  suffering, 
how  should  he  find  strength  to  endure  the  im- 
pending death  of  Eleonora !  His  was  a  prayer 
transcending  the  resources  of  language  and  of 
thought ;  it  was  the  mute  agony  of  a  breaking 
heart.  But  aAer  the  whirlwind  and  the  fire, 
was  heard  the  still  small  voice.  It  said,  or 
seemed  to  say,  "  If  it  be  thy  will,  she  shall  re- 
cover; but  not  for  her  real  welfare  nor  for 
thine."  Adoring  gratitude  swept  away  even* 
feebler  emotion,  and  the  suppliant's  grief  at 
length  found  utterance.  **  Thy  will  b«  done. 
Thou  knowest  what  is  best  for  me.  Whca 
have  we  in  heaven  but  thee,  and  whom  upon 
earth  shall  we  desire  in  comparison  of  thee  V 
At  the  age  of  thirty-six  the  Duke  of  Gandia 
committed  to  the  tomb  the  frame  once  animated 
by  a  spirit  from  jurhich  not  death  itself  coald 
separate  him.  In  the  sacred  retirement  to 
which  in  that  event  he  had  devoted  his  remain- 
ing days,  Eleonora  would  still  unite  her  prayers 
to  his ;  and  as  each  of  those  day^  should  de- 
cline into  the  welcome  shadoVvs  of  evening,  one 
stage  the  more  towards  his  reunion  with  her 
would  have  been  traversed. 

The  castle  of  Gandia  was  still  hung  with  the 
funeral  draperies  when  a  welcome  though  un- 
expected guest  arrived  there.  It  was  Pe:er 
Faber,  the  officiating  priest  at  the  crypt  of 
Montmartre,  charged  by  Ignatius  with  a  mis- 
sion to  promote  the  cause  of  Christian  educa- 
tion in  Spain.  Aided  by  his  counsels,  and  bj 
the  letters  of  the  patriarch,  the  duke  erected  oc 
his  estates  a  church,  a  college,  and  a  library, 
and  placed  them  under  the  care  of  teachers  se- 
lected by  Ignatius.  The  sorrows  of  the  doke 
were  relieved  as  his  wealth  flowed  still  more 
copiously  in  this  new  channel  of  beneficence ; 
and  the  universities  of  Alcala  and  Seville  ver^ 
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enlariged  by  nis  boanty  with  similar  founda- 
tions. Bat,  as  Faber  remarked,  a  still  nobler 
edifice  was  yet  to  be  erected  on  the  soul  of  the 
founder  itself.  The  first  stone  of  it  was  laid 
in  the  duke's  performance  of  the  Spiritual  Ex- 
ercises. To  the  completion  of  this  invisible 
bat  imperishable  building,  the  remainder  of  his 
life  was  inflexibly  devoted. 

With  Ignatius  the  dake  had  long  maintained 
a  correspondence,  in  which  the  stately  courte- 
sies of  Spanish  noblemen  not  ungracefully 
temper  the  severe  tones  of  patriarchal  autho- 
rity and  filial  reverence.  Admission  into  the 
order  of  Jesus  was  an  honour  for  which,  in 
this  case,  the  aspirant  was  humbly  content,  and 
was  wisely  permitted  long  to  wait  and  sue. 
To  study  the  biography,  that  he  might  imitate 
the  life  of  Him  by  whose  holy  name  the  society 
was  called ;  to  preach  in  his  own  household,  or 
at  the  wicket  of  the  nunnery  of  the  ladies  of 
St.  Glair;  and  day  by  day,  to  place  in  humiliat- 
iog  contrast  some  proof  of  the  divine  goodness, 
and  some  proof  of  his  own  demerit,  were  the 
first  probationary  steps  which  the  duke  was 
required  to  tread  in  the  toilsome  path  on  which 
he  had  thus  entered.  It  was  a  path  from  which 
Philip,  then  governing  Spain  with  the  title  of 
regent,  would  have  willingly  seduced  him.  He 
consulted  him  on  the  most  critical  affairs; 
sammoned  him  to  take  a  high  station  in  the 
slates  of  Castile ;  and  pressed  on  his  accept- 
ance  the  office  of  grand  master  of  the  royal 
household.  It  was  declined  in  favour  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva.  Had  Gandia  preferred  the 
duties  of  his  secular  rank  to  those  of  his  reli- 
gious aspirations,  Spain  might  have  had  a 
saint  the  less  and  seven  provinces  the  more. 
With  the  elevation  of  Alva,  the  butcheries  in 
the  Netherlands,  the  disgrace  of  Spain,  and  the 
independence  of  Holland  might  have  been 
averted. 

Warned  by  his  escape,  the  duke  implored 
with  renewed  earnestness  his  immediate  ad- 
mission into  the  order;  nor  was  Ignatius 
willing  that  his  proselyte  should  again  incur 
such  dangers.  At  the  chapel  of  his  own  col- 
lege he  accordingly  pronounced  the  irrevocable 
vows ;  a  papal  bull  having  dispensed  during  a 
term  of  four  years  with  any  public  avowal  of 
the  change.  They  were  passed  in  the  final  ad- 
justment of  his  secular  affairs.  He  had  lived 
in  the  splendour  appropriate  to  his  rank  and 
fortune,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  bounty  be- 
coming his  eminence  in  the  Christian  common- 
wealth. But  now  all  was  to  be  abandoned, 
even  the  means  of  almsgiving,  for  he  was  himself 
henceforth  to  live  on  the  alms  of  others.  He  gave 
his  children  in  marriage  to  the  noblest  houses 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  transferred  to  his  eldest 
son  the  eajoyment  of  the  patrimonial  estates 
of  Gandia,  and  then,  at  the  age  of  forty,  meekly 
betook  himself  to  the  study  of  scholastic  di- 
vinity, of  the  traditions  of  the  church,  and  of 
the  canons  of  the  general  councils.  He  even 
submitted  to  all  the  rules,  and  performed  all 
the  public  exercises  enforced  on  the  youngest 
student.  Such  was  his  piety  that  the  thorny 
fagots  of  the  schoolmen  fed  instead  of  smother- 
ing the  flame ;  and  on  the  margin  of  his  Tho- 
mas Aquinas  might  be  seen  some  devout  aspi- 
ration, extracted  by  his  sacred  alchemy  from 
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each  subtle  distinction  in  the  text.  Never  be* 
fore  or  since  was  the  degree  of  doctor  in  di- 
vinity, to  which  he  now  proceeded,  so  hardly 
earned  or  so  well  deserved. 

Two  of  the  brothers  of  the  duke  had  been 
members  of  the  sacred  college,  and  his  humility 
had  refused  the  purple  offered  at  the  instance 
of  the  emperor  to  two  of  his  sons.  But  how 
should  the  new  doctor  avert  from  his  own  head 
the  ecclesiastical  cap  of  maintenance  with 
which  Charles  was  now  desirous  to  replace 
the  ducal  coronet !  He  fled  the  presence  of 
his  imperial  patron ;  made  and  executed  his 
own  testamentary  dispositions,  delivered  bis 
last  parental  charge  to  his  eldest  son,  and  bade 
a  fijial  adieu  to  his  weeping  family.  The  gates 
of  the  castle  of  Gandia  closed  on  their  self- 
banished  lord.  He  went  forth,  like  Francis 
Xavier,  chanting  the  song  of  David — **  When 
Israel  went  out  of  Egypt,  and  the  house  of 
Jacob  from  a  strange  people,'' — ^adding  from 
another  strain  of  the  royal  minstrel,  **Oar 
bonds  are  broken -and  we  are  delivered."  He 
lived  for  more  than  twenty  years  from  this 
time,  and  in  his  future  missions  into  Spain 
often  passed  the  gates  of  the  castle,  but  never 
more  re-entered  them.  He  became  a  stranger 
even  to  his  children,  never  again  passing  so 
much  as  a  single  day  in  their  society,  or  even 
permitting  himself  to  become  acquainted  with 
tbeir  offspring. 

As  the  bird  set  free  to  her  nest,  so  hasted 
the  emancipated  duke  to  take  his  seat  at  the 
footstool  of  Ignatius.  Yet  in  his  route  through 
Ferrara  and  Florence,  his  sacred  impatience 
was  arrested,  and  his  humility  confirmed,  by 
the  unwelcome  honours  yielded  to  him  by  his 
kinsmen,  the  reigning  sovereigns  of  those 
duchies.  He  would  have  entered  Rome  by 
night;  but  in  the  city  of  triumphs  and  ovations, 
the  victorious  Loyola  must  exhibit  so  illas- 
trious  a  captive.  Attended  by  the  ambassador 
of  Spain,  by  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Colonna, 
and  by  a  long  train  of  cardinals,  priests,  and 
nobles,  the  duke  of  Gandia  advanced  in  so- 
lemn procession  to  the  Casa  Professa.  There, 
in  the  presence  of  his  general,  his  wearied 
spirit  found  at  length  the  repose  which  the 
most  profuse  liberality  of  fortune  had  been 
unable  to  bestow.  With  tears  of  joy  he  kissed 
the  feet  of  the  patriarch  and  of  his  professed 
brethren,  esteeming  the  meanest  office  in  their 
household  an  honour  too  exalted  for  so  un 
worthy  an  associate ;  and  then,  in  a  general 
confession,  poured  into  the  ear  of  Ignatius 
every  secret  of  his  conscience  from  the  dawn 
of  life  to  that  long  desired  hour. 

Such  zeal  was  a  treasure  too  precious  to  be 
lefl  without  some  great  and  definite  object ;  and 
as  the  duke  was  still  the  steward  of  some  of 
this  world's  treasure,  which  he  had  devoted  to 
sacred  uses,  they  were  employed  in  building 
at  Rome  the  church  and  college  afterwards  so 
famous  as  the  college  de  Propaganda  Fide. 
Only  one  secular  care  still  awaited  him.  His 
rank  as  a  grandee  of  Spain,  and  the  cross  of 
Alcantara,  could  not  be  laid  aside  without  *he. 
consent  of  the  emperor^  It  was  solicited  with 
all  the  grace  of  an  accomplished  courtier,  and 
all  the  fervour  of  a  saint  But  while  he  awaited 
at  Rome  the  answer  of  Charles,  a  new  alarm 
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distarbed  the  serenity  of  the  Casa  Professa. 
The  dreaded  purple  was  again  pressed  on  him 
with  all  the  weight  of  papal  admonition.  To 
avoid  it,  Gandia  fled  th.^  presence  of  the 
pope,  and  Ignatius  returned  to  Spain,  per- 
formed a  pilgrimage  to  the  castle  of  Loyola, 
kissed  the  hadlowed  ground,  and  then  burying 
himself  in  a  Jesuit  college  at  Ognato,  once 
more  awaited  the  decision  of  the  emperor.  It 
soon  arrived.  He  was  no  longer  a  duke,  a 
knight  of  St.  lago,  nor  even  a  Spanish  gentle- 
man. Solemnly,  and  in  due  legal  form,  he  re- 
nounced all  these  titles,  and  with  them  all  his 
property  and  territorial  rights.  Even  his  secu- 
lar dress  was  laid  aside,  and  his  head  was 
prepared  by  the  tonsure  for  the  Episcopal 
touch,  emblematic  of  the  most  awful  mystery. 
The  astonished  spectators  collected  and  pre- 
served the  holy  relics.  And  now  bent  in  lowly 
prostration  before  the  altar  at  Ognato,  the  Fa- 
ther Francis  had  no  farther  sacrifice  to  offer 
there,  but  the  sacrifice  of  a  heart  emptied  of 
all  the  interests  and  of  all  the  affections  of  the 
world.  Long  and  silent  was  his  prayer,  but  it 
was  now  unattended  with  any  trace  of  disorder. 
The  tears  he  shed  were  such  as  might  have 
bedewed  the  cheek  of  the  first  man  before  he 
had  tasted  the  bitterness  of  sin.  He  rose  from 
his  knees,  bade  a  last  farewell  to  his  attend- 
ants ;  and  Father  Francis  was  left  alone  with 
his  Creator. 

It  was  a  solitude  not  long  to  be  maintained. 
The  fame  of  his  devotion  filled  the  Peninsula. 
All  who  needed  spiritual  counsel,  and  who 
wished  to  indulge  an  idle  curiosity,  resorted  to 
his  cell.  Kings  sought  his  advice,  wondering 
congregations  hung  on  his  lips,  and  two  at 
least  of  the  grandees  of  Spain  imitated  his  ex- 
ample. His  spiritual  triumphs  were  daily  more 
and  more  splendid ;  and,  if  he  might  escape 
the  still  threatened  promotion  into  the  college 
of  cardinals,  might  be  as  enduring  as  his  life. 
The  authority  of  Ignatius,  not  unaided  by  some 
equivocal  exercise  of  his  ingenuity,  at  length 
placed  Father  Francis  beyond  the  reach  of 
this  last  danger.  They  both  went  down  to  the 
grave  without  witnessin|f  the  debasement  of 
their  order  by  any  ecclesiastical  dignity. 

But  there  was  yet  one  tie  to  the  pomp  and 
vanity  of  this  world,  which  could  not  be  en- 
tirely broken.  During  his  viceregal  adminis- 
tration, Father  Francis  had  on  one  occasion 
traversed  the  halls  of  the  castle  of  Barcelona 
in  deep  and  secret  conference  with  his  impe- 
rial cousin.  Each  at  that  interview  imparted  to 
the  other  his  design  of  devoting  to  religious 
retirement  the  interval  which  should  intervene 
between  the  business  and  the  close  of  life.  At 
every  season  of  disappointment  Charles  re- 
verted to  this  purpose,  and  abandoned  or  post- 
poned it  with  each  return  oT  success.  But 
now,  broken  with  sickness  and  sorrow,  he  had 
fixed  his  residence  in  a  monastery  in  Estre- 
madura,  and  summoned  the  former  viceroy  of 
Catalonia  to  the  presence  of  his  early  friend 
and  patron.  Failing  on  his  knees,  as  in  times 
of  yore,  Father  Francis  offered  to  impress  the 
kiss  of  homage  on  the  hand  which  had  so 
lately  borne  the  sceptre  of  half  the  civilized 
world.  But  Charles  embraced  his  cousin,  and 
compelled  him  to  sit,  and  to  sit  covered,  by  his 


side.  Long  and  frequent  were  their  convent 
tions ;  but  the  record  of  them  transmitted  to  q& 
by  the  historians  of  the  Order  of  Jesus,  aas  bo] 
little  semblance  of  authenticity.  Charies  as- 
sails, and  Borgia  defends  the  new  Instimte, 
and  the  imperial  disputant  of  course  yields  to 
the  combined  force  of  eloquence  aicd  truth,  b 
seems  less  improbaUe  that  the  pablicatio&  of 
Memoirs  of  the  life  of  the  Emperor,  to  be 
written  by  himself,  was  one  subject  cf  serious 
debate  at  these  interviews,  and  that  the  good 
father  dissuaded  it  If  the  tale  be  true,  he  has 
certainly  one  claim  the  less  to  the  gratitude  of 
later  times.  What  seems  certain  is,  that  he 
undertook  and  executed  some  secret  missioB 
from  Charles  to  the  court  of  Portagal,  that  be 
acted  as  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will,  and 
delivered  a  funeral  oration  in  praise  of  the  de 
ceased  emperor  before  the  Spanish  court  ai 
ValladoUd. 

From  this  point,  the  life  of  Borgia  mer^ 
in  the  general  history  of  the  order  to  which  he 
had  attached  himself.  It  is  a  passage  of  his* 
toiy  full  of  the  miracles  of  self-deniaU  and  of 
miracles  in  the  more  accurate  aceeptatioB  of 
the  word.  To  advance  the  cause  of  edncatioB, 
and  to  place  in  the  hands  of  his  own  society 
the  control  of  that  mighty  engine,  was  the  la- 
bour which  Father  Francis  as  their  geneni 
chiefly  proposed  to  himself.  His  success  was 
complete,  and  he  lived  to  see  the  estalrfisb- 
ment,  in  almost  every  state  of  Europe,  of  col- 
leges formed  on  the  model  of  thai  which  be 
had  himself  formed  in  the  town  of  Gandia. 

Borgia  is  celebrated  by  his  admirers  as  the 
most  illustrious  of  all  conquerors  of  the  ^pe> 
tites  and  passions  of  our  common  nature ;  »d 
the  praise,  such  as  it  is,  may  well  be  conceded 
to  him.  No  other  saint  in  the  calendar  ever 
abdicated  or  declined  so  great  an  amount  of 
worldly  grandeur  and  domestic  happiness.  Ho 
other  embraced  poverty  and  pain  in  forms 
more  squalid,  or  more  revolting  to  flesh  and 
blood.  So  strange  and  shocking  are  the  sto- 
ries of  his  flagellations,  of  the  diseases  cob- 
tracted  by  them,  and  of  the  sickening  prac- 
tices by  which  he  tormented  his  senses,  thai 
even  to  read  them  is  of  itself  no  light  peoance. 
In  the  same  spirit,  our  applause  is  demanded 
for  feats  of  humility,  and  prodigies  of  obedi- 
ence, and  raptures  of  devotion,  so  extravaganv 
that  his  biographers  might  seem  to  have  as- 
sumed the  office  of  penitential  executors  to  the 
saint ;  and  to  challenge  for  his  memory  some 
of  the  disgust  and  contempt  which  when  living 
he  so  studiously  courted.  And  yet  Borgia  was 
no  ordinary  man. 

He  had  great  talents  with  a  narrow  capa» 
city.  Under  the  control  of  minds  more  cook 
prehensive  than  his  own,  he  could  adopt  and 
execute  their  wider  views  with  admirable  ad- 
dress and  vigour.  With  rare  powers  both  of 
endurance  and  of  action,  he  was  the  prey  of  a 
constitutional  melancholy,  which  made  him 
dependent  on  the  more  sanguine  spirit  of  his 
guides  for  all  his  aims  and  for  all  his  hopes; 
but  once  rescued  from  the  agony  of  selectinf 
his  path,  he  moved  along  it  not  merely  with 
firmness  but  with  impetuosity.  All  bis  im- 
pulses came  from  without;  but  when  ooce 
given  they  could  not  readily  be  arrested.    The 
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vrery  dejection  and  self-distrast  of  his  nature 
rendered  him  more  liable  than  other  men  to 
impressions  at  once  deep  and  abiding.  Thns 
^e  was  a  saint  in  his  infancy  at  the  bidding  of 
t)is  Rurse^-then  a  cayalier  at  the  command  of 
lis  uncle — an  inamorato  because  the  empress 
iesired  it— a  warrior  and  a  viceroy  because 
such  was  the  pleasure  of  Charles-^  devotee 
Tom  seeing  a  corpse  in  a  state  of  decomposi- 
ion — a  founder  of  colleges  on  the  advice  of 
Peter  Faber — a  Jesuit  at  the  will  of  Ignatius — 
md  general  of  the  order  because  his  colleagues 
ivould  have  it  so.  Yet  each  of  these  charac- 
ers,  when  once  assumed,  was  performed,  not 
nerely  with  constancy,  but  with  high  and  just 
ipplause.  His  mind  was  like  a  sycophant 
jlant,  feeble  when  alone,  but  of  admirable  vi- 
gour and  luxuriance  when  properly  sustained. 
V  whole  creation  of  such  men  would  have 
>een  unequal  to  the  work  of  Ignatius  Loyola ; 
)ut,  in  his  grasp,  one  such  man  could  perform 
I  splendid  though  but  a  secondary  service, 
lis  life  was  more  eloquent  than  all  the  homi- 
ies  of  ChrjTsostom.  Descending  from  one  of 
he  most  brilliant  heights  of  human  prosperity, 
le  exhibited  every  where,  and  in  an  aspect  the 
nost  intelligible  and  impressive  to  his  contem- 
)oraries,  the  awful  power  of  the  principles  by 
rhich  he  was  impelled.  Had  he  lived  in  the 
imes  and  in  the  society  of  his  infamous  kins- 
nen,  Borgia  would  not  improbably  have  shared 
heir  disastrous  renown.  But  his  dependent 
lature,  moulded  by  a  far  different  influence, 
endered  him  a  canonized  saint ;  an  honoura- 
ble, just  and  virtuous  man;  one  of  the  most 
minent  ministers  of  a  polity  as  benevolent  in 
ntention  as  it  was  gigantic  in  design ;  and  the 
bunder  of  a  system  of  education  pregnant 
rith  results  of  almost  matchless  importance, 
lis  miracles  may  be  not  disadvantageously 
compared  with  those  of  the  Baron  Manchau- 
en ;  but  it  would  be  less  easy  to  find  a  meet 
comparison  for  his  genuine  virtues.  They 
riumph  over  all  the  silly  legends  and  all  the 
eal  follies  which  obscure  his  character.  His 
rhole  mature  life  was.  but  one  protracted  mar- 
yrdom,  for  the  advancement  of  what  he  es- 
eemed  the  perfection  of  his  own  nature,  and 
he  highest  interests  of  his  fellow-men.  Though 
le  maintained  an  intimate  personal  intercourse 
vith  Charles  IX.  and  his  mother,  and  enjoyed 
heir  highest  favour,  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
)ose  that  he  was  intrusted  with  their  atrocious 
lecret.  Even  in  the  land  of  the  inquisition  he 
lad  firmly  refused  to  lend  the  influence  of  his 
lame  to  that  sanguinary  tribunal;  for  there 
vas  nothing  morose  in  his  fanaticism,  nor 
nean  in  his  subservience.  Such  a  man  as 
E^rancis  Borgia  could  hardly  become  a  perse- 
cutor. I^is  own  church  raised  altars  to  his 
lame.  Other  churches  have  neglected  or  de- 
spised it.  In  that  all-wise  and  all-eompassion- 
ite  judgment,  which  is  uninvaded  by  our  nar- 
•ow  prejudices  and  by  our  unhallowed  feelings, 
lis  fervent  love  of  God  and  of  man  was  doubt- 
ess  permitted  to  cover  the  multit\ide  of  his 
heoretical  errors  and  real  extravagances. 
Flaman  justice  is  severe,  not  merely  because 
nan  is  censorious,  but  because  he  reasonably 
listrusts  himself,  and  fears  lest  his  weakness 
should  confound  the  distinctions  of  good  and 


evil.  Divine  justice  is  lenient,  because  there 
alone  love  can  flow  in  all  its  unfathomable 
depths  and  boundless  expansion — impeded  by 
no  dread  of  error,  and  diverted  by  no  mis* 
placed  sympathies. 

To  Ignatius,  the  founder  of  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits ;  to  Xavier,  the  great  leader  in  their 
missionary  enterprises ;  to  Laynez,  the  author 
of  their  peculiar  system  of  theology;  and  to 
Borgia,  the  architect  of  their  system  of  educa- 
tion, two  names  are  to  be  added  to  complete 
the  roll  of  the  great  men  from  whose  hands 
their  institute  received  the  form  it  retains  to 
the  present  hour.  These  are  Bellarmine,  from 
whom  they  learned  the  arts  and  resources  of 
controversy ;  and  Acquaviva,  the  fifth  in  num- 
ber, but  in  efiect  the  fourth  of  their  generals— 
who  maybe  described  as  the  Numa  Pompilius 
of  the  order.  There  is  in  the  early  life  of 
Bellarmine  a  kind  of  pastoral  beauty,  and  even 
in  his  later  days  a  grace,  and  a  simplicity  so 
winning,  that  it  costs  some  effort  to  leave  such 
a  theme  unattempted.  The  character  of  Ac- 
quaviva, one  of  the  most  memorable  rulers  and 
lawgivers  of  his  age,  it  would  be  a  still  greater 
effort  to  attempt 

**  Henceforth  let  no  man  say,"  (to  mount  on 
the  stilts  of  dear  old  Samuel  Johnson)  **  come,L 
I  will  write  a  disquisition  on  the  history,  the 
doctrines,  and  the  morality  of  the  Jesuits — at 
least  let  no  man  say  so  who  he  has  not  sub- 
dued the  lust  of  story-telling."    Filled  to  their 
utmost  limits,  lie  before  us  the  sheets  so  re- 
cently destined  to  that -ambitious  enterprise. 
Perhaps  it  maybe  as  well  thns  to  have  yielded 
to  the  allurement  which  has  marred  the  original 
design.  If  in  later  days  the  disciples  of  Ignatius, 
obeying  the  laws  of  all  human  institutions, 
have  exhibited  the  sure  though  slow  develope- 
ment  of  the  seeds  of  error  and  of  crime,  sown 
by  the  authors  of  their  polity,  it  must  at  least 
be  admitted  that  they  were  men  of  no  common 
mould.    It  is  something  to  know  that  an  im 
pulse,  which  af\er  three  centuries  is  still  un- 
spent, proceeded  from  hands  of  gigantic  power, 
and  that  their  power  was  moral  as  much  as  in- 
tellectual, or  much  more  so.    In  our  own  times 
much  indignation  and  much  alarm  are  thrown 
away  on  innovators  of  a  very  different  stamp. 
From  the  ascetics  of  the  common  room,  from 
men  whose  courage  rises  high  enough  only  to 
hint  at  their  unpopular  opinions,  and  whose 
belligerent  passions  soar  at  nothing  more  dar- 
ing than  to  worry  some  unfortunate  professor, 
it  is  almost  ludicrous  to  fear  any  great  move- 
ment on  the  theatre  of  human  affairs.    When 
we  see  these  dainty  gentlemen  in  rags,  and 
hear  of  them  from  the  snows  of  the  Himma- 
laya,  we  may  begin  to  tremble.    The  slave  of 
his  own  appetites,  in  bondage  to  conventional 
laws,  his  spirit  emasculated  by  the  indulgences, 
or  corroded  by  the  cares  of  life,  hardly  daring 
to  act,  to  speak,  or  to  think  for  himself,  man — 
gregarious  and  idolatrous  man — ^worships  the 
world  in  which  he  lives,  adopts  its  maxims, 
and  tread  its  beaten  paths.  To  rouse  him  from 
his  lethargy,  and  to  give  a  new  current  to  his 
thoughts  heroes  appear  from  time  to  time  on 
the  verge  of  his  horizon,  and  hero-worship, 
pagan  or  Christian,  withdraws  him  for  awhile 
from  still  baser  idolatry.    To  contemplate  Ui« 
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motires  and  the  career  of  snch  a  man,  uay 
teach  mach  which  well  deserves  the  knowing; 
but  nothing  more  clearly  than  this—that  no 
one  can  have  shrines  erected  to  his  memory 
in  the  hearts  of  men  of  distant  generations  un- 


less his  own  heart  was  an  altar  6D  wkL^u  dail( 
sacrifices  of  fervent  devotion,  and  "•g****- 
mons  self  denial,  were  offered  to  the  only  trae 
object  of  human  worship. 


TAYIOR*S  EDWm  THE  FAIR. 


IBDiRBumoH  Rbvbw,  1843.] 


Tbts  is  a  dramatic  poem  full  of  life  and 
Deauty»  thronged  with  picturesque  groups,  and 
with  characters  profoundly  discriminated. 
They  converse  in  language  the  most  chaste, 
harmonious,  and  enei:getie.  In  due  season 
fearful  calamities  strike  down  the  lovely  and 
the  good.  Yet  •^  Edwin  the  Fair^  is  not  to  be 
classed  among  tragedies,  in  the  full  and  exact 
sense  of  the  expression. 

"  To  purge  the  soul  by  pity  and  terror,"  it  is 
not  enough  that  the  stage  should  exhibit  those 
who  tread  the  high  places  of  the  earth  as  vic- 
tims either  of  unmerited  distress,  or  of  retribu- 
tive jastice.  It  is  farther  necessary  that  their 
sorrows  should  be  deviations  from  the  usual 
economy  of  human  life.  They  must  differ  in 
their  origin,  and  their  character,  from  those  ills 
which  we  have  learned,  to  regard  as  merely 
the  established  results  of  familiar  causes. 
They  must  be  attended  by  the  rustling  of  the 
dark  wings  of  fate,  or  by  the  still  more  awful 
march  of  an  all-controlling  Providence.  The 
domain  of  the  tragic  theatre  lies  in  that  dim 
region  where  the  visible  and  invisible  worlds 
are  brought  into  contact ;  and  where  the  wise 
and  the  simple  alike  perceive  and  acknowledge 
a  present  deity,  or  demon.  It  is  by  the  shocks 
and  abrapt  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  that  the 
dormant  sense  of  our  dependence  on  that  in- 
scrutable power  in  the  grasp  of  which  we  lie, 
is  quickened  into  life.  It  is  during  such  tran- 
sient dispersion  of  the  clouds  beneath  which 
it  is  at  other  times  concealed,  that  we  feel  the 
agency  of  heaven  in  the  affairs  of  earth  to  be  a 
reality  and  a  truth.  It  is  in  such  occurrences 
alone  (disu'nguished  in  popular  language  from 
the  rest,  as  providential)  that  the  elements  of 
tragedy  are  to  be  found  in  actual  or  imaginable 
combination.  There  the  disclosure  of  the 
laws  of  the  universal  theocracy  imparts  to  the 
scene  an  unrivalled  interest,  and  to  the  actors 
in  it  the  dignity  of  ministers  of  the  will  of  the 
Supreme.  There  each  event  exhibits  some 
new  and  sublime  aspect  of  the  divine  energy 
working  out  the  divme  purposes.  There  the 
l^reat  enigmas  of  our  existence,  receive  at 
least  a  partial  solution.  There,  even  amidst 
the  seeming  triumph  of  wrong,  may  be  traced 
the  dispensation  of  justice  to  which  the  dramat- 
ist is  lx>und;  and  there  also  extends  before  his 
view  a  field  of  meditation  drawn  from  themes 
of  surpassing  majesty  and  pathos. 


*  Edwin  UU  Fair :  an  Bi*t«rieal  Drama,  By  Heret 
Tatloe,  Eutbor  of  **  PbUip  Veii  ArteveMe."  Loadon : 
ltoA.1841 


Such  is  the  law  to  which  all  the  greai  trsgie 
writers  of  ancient  or  of  modem  times  have 
submitted  themselves— each  in  bis  torn  as- 
suming this  high  office  of  interpreting  die 
movements  of  Providence,  and  reeoociliag 
man  to  the  mysteries  of  his  being.  Thns  Job 
is  the  stoic  of  the  desert— victorioos  over  all 
ihe  persecutions  of  Satan,  till  the  better  sense 
of  unjust  reproach  and  undeserved  punish- 
ment breaks  forth  in  agonies  which  the  de- 
scending Deity  rebukes,  silences,  and  soothes. 
Prometheus  is  the  temporary  triumph  over 
beneficence,  of  a  power  at  once  malignant  and 
omnipotent,  which,  at  the  command  ^destinj, 
is  blindly  rushing  on  towards  the  nniversal 
caltastrophe  which  is  to  overwhelm  and  min 
all  things.  Agamemnon  returns  in  tiium^  to 
a  home,  where,  during  his  long  absence,  tbe 
avenging  furies  have  been  couching  to  spring 
at  last  on  the  unhappy  son  of  Atreus— ^veiy 
hand  in  that  fated  house  drooping  with  gore, 
and  every  voice  uttering  the  maledictioBs  oC 
the  infenials.  (Edipus,  and  his  sons  and 
daughters,  represent  a  succession  of  calamities 
and  crimes  which  would  seem  to  exhaust  the 
catalogue  of  human  wretchedness ;  bat  each  in 
turn  is  made  to  exhibit  the  working  of  one  <^ 
the  most  awful  of  the  laws  under  which  we 
live— the  visitation  of  the  sins  of  parents  upofi 
their  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion. Macbeth  is  seduced  by  demoniacal  pre- 
dictions to  accomplish  the  purposes,  by  violai- 
lug  the  commands  of  Heaven,  and  so  lo  ise- 
ditate,  to  extenuate,  and  to  commit,  the  crimes 
suggested  by  Uie  fiend  in  cruel  mockery. 
Hamlet  is  at  once  the  reluctant  minister  and 
the  innocent  victim  of  the  retributive  jositoe 
to  the  execution  of  which  he  is  goaded  by  a 
voice  from  the  world  of  departed  spirits.  Lear 
is  crushed  amidst  the  ruins  of  his  house,  oa 
whicl)  parental  injustice,  filial  impie^,  foal 
lusts,  and  treacherous  murder,  had  combineii 
to  draw  down  the  curse  of  the  avenger.  Faust 
moves  on  towards  destniction  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  fiend,  who  lures  him  by  the  pride 
of  knowledge  and  the  force  of  appetite.  Wal- 
lenstein  plunges  into  destructioB,  drawii^ 
down  with  him  the  faithful  and  the  good*  as  a 
kind  of  bloody  sacrifice,  to  atone  for  treachery 
to  which  the  aspect  of  the  stars  and  tbe  predk- 
tions  of  the  divmer  had  impelled  him.  Aod  so. 
through  every  other  tragic  drama  which  has 
awakened  the  deeper  emotions  of  the  spectator 
or  the  reader,  might  be  traced  the  operation  af 
the  law  to  which  we  have  referred.    How  tar 
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mis  universal  characteristic  of  tragedy— the 
perceptible  intervention  in  human  affairs  of 
powers  more  than  human — is  to  be  discovered 
in  "Edwin  the  Pair,"  the  following  brief  and 
imperfect  outline  of  the  plot  may  sufficiently 
determine. 

In  the  fresh  and  dewy  dawn  of  life,  Edwin 
and  Elgiva  had  been  wont  to  rove — 

"  0*er  bill,  through  dale,  with  Interlacing  arras, 
And  thrid  the  thicketa  where  wild  roaei  grow. 
Entangled  with  each  other  like  themaelTes." 

But  their  sun  had  scarcely  risen  above  the 
eastern  horizon  when  the  dreams  of  childhood 
faded  away  before  the  illusions  of  youth.  He 
ascended  the  Anglo-Saxon  throne,  and  she 
plighted  her  troth  to  Earl  Leolf,  the  command- 
er of  the  English  armies.  The  earl  was  **  a 
man  in  middle  age,  busy  and  hard  to  please," 
and  not  happy  in  the  art  of  pleasing.  Such, 
at  least,  was  the  more  deliberate  opinion  or 
feeling  of  Elgiva.  In  a  day  of  evil  augury  to 
herself,  and  to  her  house,  the  inconstant  maid- 
en crushed  the  hopes  of  her  grave,  though 
generous  saitor,  to  share  the  crown  of  her  early 
playmate. 

It  sat  neither  firmly  nor  easily  on  his  brows. 
Athulf,  the  brother,  and  Leolf,  the  discarded 
suitor  of  the  queen,  were  the  chief  opponents 
of  the  powerful  body  which,  under  the  guidance 
of  Dunstan,  were  rapidly  extending  over  the 
monarchy,  and  the  Church  of  England,  the 
authority  of  the  monastic  orders,  la  the  ap- 
proaching alliance  of  Athulf 's  family  to  Edwin, 
the  abbot  of  Glastonbury  foresaw  the  transfer, 
to  a  hostile  party,  of  his  own  dominion  over 
the  mind  of  bis  young  sovereign.  Events  had 
occurred  to  enhance  and  justify  his  solicitude. 
Athulf 's  energy  had  enabled  Edwin  to  baffle 
the  pretexts  by  which  Dunstan  had  delayed 
his  coronation.  It  was  celebrated  with  becom- 
ing splendour^  and  was  followed  by-a  royal 
banquet  The  moment  appeared  to  the  king 
propitious  for  avoiding  the  vigilant  eye  of  his 
formidable  minister.  He  escaped  from  the 
noisy  revels,  and  flew  on  the  wings  of  love  to 
an  adjacent  oratory,  where,  before  his  absence 
had  excited  the  notice  and  displeasure  of  his 
guests,  he  exchanged  with  Elgiva  the  vows 
which  bound  them  to  each  other  till  death 
should  break  the  bond.  They  little  dreamed 
how  soon  it  should  thus  be  broken.  Resenting 
the  indignity  of  the  king's  abrupt  desertion  of 
the  festive  board,  the  assembled  nobles  deputed 
the  abbot  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
solicit,  and  if  necessary  to  compel  his  return. 
They  found  him  in  the  society  of  his  newly  af- 
fianced bride,  and  assailed  them  with  gross 
imputations,  which  she  indignantly  repelled  by 
an  open  avowal  of  her  marriage.  Availing 
himself  of  the  disorder  of  the  moment,  and  of 
the  canonical  objections  to  their  union,  founded 
on  their  too  near  consanguinity,  Dunstan 
caused  them  to  be  seized  and  imprisoned. 
Elgiva  was  despatched  to  Chester,  the  king 
and  Athulf  being  secured  in  the  Tower  of 
London. 

Leolf,  who  had  absented  himself  from  the 
coronation,  was  in  command  of  the  royal  forces 
at  Tunbridge,  where  he  was  quickly  joined  by 
Athulf,  who  had  found  the  means  of  escaping 
from  prison.    The  two  earla  then  separated— 


Leolf  proceeding  to  the  north,  with  a  part  of 
the  army,  to  rescue  Elgiva,  and  Athulf  assunii 
ing  the  conduct  of  the  power  destined  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  king. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  indiguation 
of  the  confederate  lords,  their  policy  dictated 
pacific  measures ;  and  to  these  the  archbishop, 
offended  and  alarmed  by  the  audacity  of  Dun- 
stan, willingly  lent  himself.  He  convened  a 
synod  to  deliberate  on  the  validity  of  the  royal 
marriage,  and  on  the  propriety  of  applying  to 
Rome  for  a  dispensation.  Long  and  fervent 
debate  ensued.  The  church  as  represented  in 
that  holy  conclave,  had  given  strong  indica- 
tions of  a  conciliatory  spirit,  when,  casting 
himself,  in  vehement  prayer  before  a  crucifix, 
Dunstan  invoked  the  decision  of  Him  whose 
sacred  image  it  bore.  An  audible  voice,  which 
seemed  to  proceed  from  the  cross,  (though 
really  uttered  by  a  minister  of  the  abbot's  crimes, 
who  had  been  concealed  for  the  purpose  with- 
in its  ample  cavity,)  forbade  the  ratification 
of  the  royal  nuptials.  Rising  from  the  earth, 
the  holy  abbot  pronounced  a  solemn  excom- 
munication of  Edwin,  Elgiva,  and  their  adhe- 
rents, and  dismissed  the  assembly  which  had 
so  vainly  attempted  to  defeat  the  will  of  heaven, 
and  of  heaven's  chosen  minister. 

The  triumphant  Dunstan  then  proceeded  to 
the  Tower,  to  obtain  from  the  captive  and  ex- 
communicated king  the  abdication  of  his 
crown.  He  was  answered  by  indignant  re- 
proaches, and  at  length  withdrew,  but  not  till 
he  had  summoned  into  the  royal  presence  an 
assassin,  prepared  to  bring  the  controversy  to 
a  decisive  and  bloody  close.  At  that  instant 
Athulf  and  his  forces  burst  into  the  Tower. 
Edwin  regained  his  freedom,  and  Dunstan  fled 
in  disguise  into  Hampshire. 

But  the  saint  of  Glastonbury  possessed  too 
powerful  a  hold  on  the  attachment  and  rever- 
ence of  the  multitude,  to  be  thus  defeated  by 
any  blow  however  severe,  or  by  any  exposture 
however  disgraceful.  A  popular  insurrection 
in  his  favour  arrested  his  flight  to  France.  He 
resumed  his  self-confidence,  appeared  again 
in  his  proper  character,  and  liAedup  his  mitred 
front,  with  its  wonted  superiority,  in  a  Wit- 
tenagemot  which  he  convened  at  Malpas. 
There,  surrounded  by  his  adherents  and  his 
military  retainers,  he  openly  denounced  war  on 
his  sovereign. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Athulf,  the  king  had 
moved  from  London  towards  Chester,  to.  efl!fict 
a  junction  with  Leolf  and  his  army.  The  at- 
tempt was  not  successful.  Impatient  of  her 
prison,  Elgiva  had  exercised  over  her  jailer 
the  spell  of  her  rank  and  beauty,  and  had  ren- 
dered him  at  once  the  willing  instrument  and 
the  companion  of  her  escape.  Leolf  was  ap- 
prized of  her  design,  and  anxious  for  .the  safety 
of  her  who  had  so  ill-requited  his  devotion,  ad- 
vanced to  meet  her,  supported  only  by  a  small 
party  of  his  personal  attendant.  They  met, 
and,  while  urging  their  flight  to  Leolf 's  army, 
were  overtaken  l^a  party  attached  to  the  cause 
of  Dunstan,  and  slain. 

For  this  catastrophe  Dunstan  was  not,  in  in- 
tention at  least,  responsible.  Alarmed  by  in- 
telligence of  a  Danish  invasion,  he  bad  become 
desirous  of  a  reconciliation  witk  ^dwin,  and 
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was  making  orertares  for  that  purpose.  But 
it  was  now  too  late*  The  king,  maddened  by 
the  loss  of  Elgiva,  mshed  forward  with  blind 
and  precipitate  haste  to  Malpas,  where  the 
body  of  his  murdered  wife  awaited  a  royal 
sepulture,  and  where  was  intrenched  the 
haughty  rebel  who  had  brought  her  down  to  a 
premature  grave.  Deaf  to  every  voice  but 
that  which  from  the  inmost  recesses  of  his 
soul  cried  for  revenge,  Edwin  plunged  wildly 
into  his  fate.  Covered  with  wounds,  he  fell 
once  more  into  the  toils  of  his  deadly  enemy. 
An  awful  sound  recalled  him  to  momentary 
animation  and  strength.  It  was  the  low  dirge 
from  the  choir  of  the  neighbouring  cathedral, 
chanting  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Elgiva.  He 
flew  from  his  dying  couch,  cast  himself  with 
delirious  ravings  on  her  cold  and  inanimate 
form,  and  then,  invoking  the  vengeance  of 
heaven  on  their  persecutor,  descended  with  her 
to  the  grave. 

Incomplete,  and  therefore  inaccurate,  as  it 
is,  this  slight  abridgment  of  the  tale  will  show, 
that  the  dramatie  action  of  '*  Edwin  the  Pair^ 
is  rather  disastrous  than  tragical.  We  wit- 
ness, indeed,  the  deadly  conflict  of  thrones,  spi- 
ritual and  temporal.  The  sceptre  falls  from  a 
feeble  grasp,  and  the  crozier  is  elevated  in 
sanguinary  triumph.  But  it  is  the  triumph  of 
power  over  weakness,  of  craft  over  simplicity, 
of  mature  worldly  wisdom  over  childish  inex- 
perience. An  overwhelming  calamity  befalls 
Edwin  and  Elgiva,  but  it  is  provoked  neither 
by  any  gigantic  guilt,  nor  by  any  magnani- 
mous self-devotion.  They  perish,  the  victims 
of  impradence  rather  than  of  crime— of  a  rash 
marriage  and  a  venial  inconstancy.  This  is 
quite  probable— quite  in  accordance  with  truths 
to  be  gathered  jfrom  the  experience  of  each 
passing  day ;  but  for  that  very  reason,  it  is  a 
fable  which  does  not  fulfil  the  laws  imposed 
on  the  stage  by  iBschylus  and  Shakspeare — 
by  their  imitators  and  their  critics— or  rather 
by  reason  and  nature  herself.  It  does  not 
break  up  our  torpid  habitual  associations.  It 
excites  no  intense  sympathy.  It  gives  birth  to 
no  deep  emotion,  except,  indeed,  regret  that 
vengeance  does  not  strike  down  the  oppressor. 
There  is  a  failure  of  poetical  justice  in  the 
progress  and  in  the  catastrophe  of  the  drama. 
if  it  were  a  passage  of  authentic  history,  the 
mind  might  repose  in  the  conviction  that  the 
Judge  of  all  must  eventually  do  right.  But  as 
it  is  a  fiction,  it  is  impossible  not  to  repine 
that  right  is  not  actually  done.  Such  unme- 
rited disasters  and  prosperous  injustice  are, 
we  know,  consistent  with  the  presence  of  a 
saperintending  Deity.  But  they  do  not  surest 
it  The  handwriting  on  the  wall  has  no  preg- 
nant meaning,  nor  mythic  significancy.  It  is 
not  apparently  traced  by  the  Divine  finger,  nor 
has  the  seer  given  us  any  inspired  interpreta- 
;ion.  It  is  one  of  those  legends  from  which  a 
moralist  might  deduce  important  lessons  of 

Srudence,  but  from  which  a  dramatist  could 
ardly  evoke  a  living  picture  of  the  destiny  of 
man ; — of  man  opposed  and  aided  by  powers 
mightier  than  his  own,  engaged  in  an  unequal 
though  most  momentous  conflict,  impotent 
even  when  victorious,  and  majestic  even  when 
subdued. 


This  objection  to  the  plot  of  his  drama  has 
evidently  been  anticipated  by  Mr.  Taylor  him- 
self.  He  summons  some  dark  clouds  to  gather 
around  Dunstan  at  the  moment  of  his  success, 
and  dismisses  him  from  our  view,  oppressed 
by  the  only  domestic  sorrow  to  which  his 
heart  was  accessible,  and  by  omens  of  ap- 
proaching calamity  from  an  inroad  of  the 
Northmen.  Thus  the  triumph  of  the  wicked 
is  tempered,  and  some  endeavour  is  made  to 
gratify,  as  well  as  to  excite,  the  thirst  for  lus 
punishment  It  is  hardly  a  successful  attempt 
The  loss  in  mature  life  of  an  aged  mother,  is  a 
sorrow  too  familiar  and  transitory  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  retribution  for  crimes  ii  the  deep- 
est dye ;  and  war,  however  disastrous  to  others, 
has  seldom  any  depressing  terrors  for  the 
rulers  of  mankind.  Besides,  there  are  yet 
some  fetters,  however  light,  which  chronology 
will  throw  over  the  volatile  spirit  of  poetiy; 
and  it  is  hard  to  forget  the  historical  fact,  that 
no  Danish  invasion  ever  disturbed  the  tran- 
quillity of  Dunstan ;  but  Uiat  he  lived  and  died 
in  that  century  of  repose,  for  which  England 
was  indebted  to  the  wisdom  and  the  valonr  of 
the  two  great  predecessors  of  Edwin. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  therefore  exiployed  another 
and  more  eflectual  resource  to  reliere  the  in- 
herent defects  of  the  subject  he  has  chosen. 
He  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  ii  affords 
for  the  delineation  and  contrast  of  characters, 
which  he  throws  off  with  a  careless  prodi- 
gality, attesting  an  almost  inexhaustible  afflu- 
ence. In  every  passage  where  the  interest  of 
the  story  droops,  it  is  sustained  by  the  appear- 
ance of  some  new  person  of  the  drama,  who  is 
not  a  mere  fiction,  but  a  reality  with  a  fictitioas 
name.  The  stage  is  not  possessed  by  its  ancient 
tenants  provided  with  a  new  set  of  speeches, 
but  with  recruits,  who  present  socc  of  the 
many  aspects  under  which  maji  has  actually 
presented  himself  to  a  most  sagacious  and 
diligent  observer.  This,  however,  is  not  true 
of  Dunstan,  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  those 
who  contribute  to  the  action  or  to  the  dialogue. 
He  is  drawn,  not  from  actual  life,  but  from 
books.  In  the  great  drama  of  society,  which 
is  acted  in  our  age  on  the  theatre  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  no  part  has  been,  or  could  he, 
assigned  to  a  spiritual  despot,  in  which  to  dis- 
close freely  the  propensities  and  the  mysteries 
of  his  nature.  The  poet  has  therefore  taken 
the  outline  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  chroaiekrs, 
and  has  supplied  the  details  and  the  colouring 
from  his  own  imagination.  Hence  the  central 
figure  is  less  congruous — less  in  harmony 
with  itself— than  those  of  the  group  by  which 
it  is  surrounded ;  but  then  it  is  more  ideal,  is 
cast  in  bolder  relief,  and  is  thrown  off  with 
greater  force  and  freedom. 

The  real  Dunstan,  the  recluse,  the  saint,  and 
the  statesman  of  the  tenth  century,  had  his  full 
share  of  the  inconsistencies  which  distinguish 
man  as  he  is,  from  man  as  he  is  painted.  He 
was  endowed  with  all  the  faculties  by  which 
great  actions  are  achieved,  and  with  the  tern 
perament  without  which  they  are  never  under 
taken.  Conversant  in  his  early  manhood  with 
every  science  by  which  social  life  had  thea 
been  improved,  and  by  every  art  by  which  »< 
had  been  embellished,  his  soul  was  agtia^eti 
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oy  ambition  and  by  loye.  Unprosperous  in 
both,  his  wounded  spirit  sought  relief  in  soli- 
tude and  penitential  exercises;  and  an  age 
familiar  with  such  prodigies,  regarded  with 
astonishment  and  reverence  the  austerity  of 
his  self-discipline.  When,  at  length,  he  emerged 
from  the  grave,  (for  in  that  similitude  he  had 
dug  his  ceil,)  he  was  supposed  by  others,  and 
probably  by  himself,  to  have  buried  there  all 
the  tastes  and  the  passions  which  had  once 
enslaved  him  to  the  world.  But  other  spirits 
as  secular  as  the  first,  though  assuming  a  holier 
garb,  had  entered  his  bosom,  and  taken  up 
their  abode  there.  All  the  energies  once  wasted 
on  letters,  music,  painting,  and  science^  or  in 
the  vain  worship  of  her  to  whom  his  young 
heart  had  been  devoted,  were  henceforth  con- 
secrated to  the  church  and  to  his  order.  He 
became  the  foremost  champion  of  sacerdotal 
celibacy  and  monastic  retirement;  assumed 
the  conduct  of  the  war  of  the  regular  against 
the  secular  clergy ;  and  was  the  founder  of  the 
ecclesiastical  system  which  continued  for  five 
centuries  to  control  all  the  religious,  and  to 
affect  all  the  political  institutions  of  his  native 
land. 

But  the  Severn  leaping  down  the  rocks  of 
Plinlimmon,  and  the  same  stream  when  ex- 
panded into  a  muddy  and  slnggish  estuary, 
does  not  differ  more  from  itself,  than  St  Dun- 
Stan,  the  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  from  Dunstan 
the  metropolitan  of  the  church,  and  the  minis- 
ter of  the  crown  of  England.  During  five 
successive  reigns,  all  tho  powers  of  the  go- 
vernment were  in  his  hands,  but  he  ruled  in- 
gloriously.  When  his  supreme  power  had 
once  been  firmly  secured,  all  the  fire  and  ge- 
nius of  his  earlier  days  became  extinct  With 
the  sublime  example  of  Alfred,  and  the  more 
recent  glories  of  Athelstan  before  his  eyes,  he 
accomplished  nothing  and  attempted  nothing 
fur  the  permanent  welfare  of  his  country.  No 
one  social  improvement  can  be  traced  to  his 
wisdom  or  munificence.  He  had  none  of  the 
vast  conceptions,  and  splendid  aims,  which 
have  ennobled  the  usurpations  of  so  many 
other  churchmen.  After  an  undisputed  pos- 
session  of  power  for  forty  years*  continuance, 
he  left  the  state  enfeebled,  and  the  crown  in 
hopeless  degradation.  To  him,  more  than  to 
any  man,  must  be  ascribed  the  ruin  of  the  dy- 
nasty under  which  he  flourished,  and  the  inva- 
sions which  desolated  the  kingdom  during  half 
a  century  from  his  d^ath.  He  had  command- 
ing talents  and  dauntless  courage,  but  a  low, 
narrow,  selfish  spirit  His  place  in  the  Romatb 
calendar  was  justly  assigned  to  him  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  incomparable  services  to  the 
papacy ;  but  he  has  no  station  in  the  calendar 
of  the  great  and  good  men  who,  having  conse- 
crated the  noblest  giAs  of  nature  and  of  for- 
tune to  their  proper  ends,  live  for  the  benefit 
of  all  generations,  and  are  alike  revered  and 
celebrated  by  all. 

The  Dunstan  of  this  tragedy  is  not  the  lordly 
churchman  reposing  in  the  plenitude  of  suc- 
cess, but  the  fanatic  grasping  at  supr(fme  com- 
mand. He  is  the  real  hero  of  ''Edwin  the 
Fair,"  towering  over  all  his  associates,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  them  all  by  a  character,  which, 
iu  the  full  and  proper  sense  of  the  term,  may 


be  pronounced  to  be  dramatic.  He  is  at  once 
the  victim  of  religious  misanthropy  and  Belf* 
adoration.  He  has  worshipped  the  world,  has 
been  rejected  by  his  idol,  and  has  turned  away 
mortified,  but  not  humbled,  to  meditate  holier 
joys,  and  to  seek  an  eternal  recompense.  Put, 
in  the  pursuit  of  these  sublime  objects,  he  is 
haunted  by  the  memory  of  the  delights  he  has 
abandoned,  and  of  the  injustice  wluch  has  ex- 
pelled him  from  the  ways  and  the  society  of 
mankind.  These  thoughts  distil  their  bitter- 
ness even  into  his  devotions.  His  social  af- 
fections droop  and  wither  as  their  proper 
aliment  is  withdrawn.  His  irascible  feelings 
deepen,  and  pass  into  habits  of  fixed  antipathy 
and  moroseness.  To  feed  these  gloomy  pas- 
sions he  becomes  the  caluomiator  of  his  spe- 
cies, incredulous  of  human  virtue,  and  astute 
in  every  uncharitable  construction  of  human 
motives.  His  malignity  establishes  a  disas- 
trous alliance  with  his  disordered  piety.  He 
ascribes  to  the  Being  he  adores  the  foul  pas- 
sions which  fester  in  his  own  bosom.  His 
personal  wrongs  are  no  longer  the  insignifi- 
cant ills  of  an  individual  sufferer,  nor  have 
his  personal  resentments  the  meanness  of  a 
private  revenge — ^for  his  foes  are  antagonists 
of  the  purposes  of  heaven ;  and  to  cntsh  them 
can  be  no  unacceptable  homage  to  the  Su- 
preme Arbiter  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
With  the  cold  unsocial  propensities  of  a  with- 
ered heart,  disguised  from  others  and  from 
himself  by  the  sophistries  of  a  palsied  con- 
science, Dunstan  finds  his  way  back  to  the 
busy  world.  He  lives  among  men  to  satiate 
an  ambition  such  as  might  be  indulged  by  an 
incarnation  of  the  evil  spirit — an  ambition  ex- 
ulting in  conscious  superiority,  and  craving 
for  the  increase  and  the  display  of  it,  but 
spurning  and  trampling  in  the  dust  the  vic- 
tims over  whom  it  triumphs.  Patriotism,  loy- 
alty, humility,  reverence— every  passion  by 
which  man  is  kind  to  his  brethren — ^all  are 
dead  in  him ;  and  an  intense  selfishness,  co- 
vered by  holy  pretexts,  reigns  in  undisputed 
sovereignty  in  his  soul.  Man  is  but  the  worth- 
less instrument  of  his  will ;  and  even  to  his 
Creator  he  addresses  himself  with  the  una  wed 
familiarity  of  a  favourite.  Proud,  icy-cold,  and 
remorseless,  he  wades  through  guilt  sneeringly 
and  exultingly — ^the  subject  of  a  strange  spirit- 
ual disease,  compounded  of  a  paralysis  of  all 
the  natural  sympathies,  and  a  morbid  vigour 
of  all  the  mental  energies.  This  portrait  is 
terrible,  impressive,  and  (unhappily)  not  im- 
probable. It  labours,  however,  under  one  in- 
consistency. 

The  fanaticism  of  Danstan,  as  delineated  in 
this  tragedy,  is  wanting  in  one  essential  ele* 
ment  He  has  no  profound  or  deeply  cherished 
convictions.  He  does  not  believe  himself  to 
be  the  selected  depositary  of  divine  truth.  He 
does  not  regard  dissent  from  his  own  opinions 
as  criminal ;  nor  does  he  revel  in  any  vindic- 
tive anticipations  of  the  everlasting  wo  of  his 
theological  antagonists.  He  is  not  clinging  td 
any  creed  which,  if  rejected  by  others,  may 
elude  his  own  grasp.  The  enemies  of  the 
church  are  indeed  his  enemies ,  but  they  are 
so  because  they  endanger  his  power,  not  be-^ 
cause  thev  disturb  the  repose  or  the  self-com» 
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placency  of  his  mind.  He  has  (to  boirow  the 
distinction  of  a  great  writer)  the  fanaticism  of 
the  scoarge,  the  brand,  and  the  sword,  without 
havlDg  the  fanaticism  of  the  creed.  He  is  a 
fanatic,  without  being  an  enthusiast.  His  guilt 
is  not  extenuated  by  any  passionate  attach- 
ment for  truth  or  sanctity,  or  for  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  true  and  sacred.  He  rushes  into 
oppression,  treachery,  fraud,  and  plunder,  not 
at  the  impulse  of  a  disordered  imagination, 
but  at  the  bidding  of  a  godless,  brotherless 
heart. 

This  absence  of  theological  hatred,  founded 
on  the  earnest  attachment  to  some  theological 
opinions,  impairs  both  the  congruity  and  the 
terror  of  Dunstau's  dramatic  character.  He  is 
actuated  by  no  passion  intense  enough  to  pro- 
voke such  enormous  guilt;  or  familiar  enough 
to  bring  him  within  the  range  of  our  sympa- 
thies ;  or  natural  enough  to  suggest,  that  some 
conceivable  shifting  of  the  currents  of  life 
might  hurry  us  into  some  plunge  as  desperate 
as  that  which  we  see  him  making.  His  homi- 
cides are  not  bloody  sacrifices,  but  villanous 
murders.  His  scourge  is  not  the  thong  of 
Dominic,  so  much  as  the  lash  with  which 
Sancho  (the  knave !)  imposes  on  the  credulity 
of  his  master.  His  impious  frauds  are  not 
oracular  deceptions,  but  the  sleight-of-hand 
tricks  of  a  juggler.  He  is  waited  on  by  an 
imp  of  darkness,  who  is  neither  man  nor 
fiend;  for  he  perpetrates  the  foulest  crime, 
without  malignity,  or  cupidity,  or  any  other  ob- 
vious motive.  He  slaughters  Elgiva  and  Leolf ; 
raises  his  hand  to  assassinate  the  king;  and, 
at  Dunstau's  command,  climbs  a  tree,  to  howl 
there  like  the  devil;  and  then  enters  the  cavity 
of  the  crucifix,  to  utter  a  solemn  response  in 
the  person  of  the  Redeemer. 

The  objection  to  this  is  not  the  improbabi- 
lity, but  the  revolting  hatefulness  of  the  guilt 
which  Dunstan  and  his  minister  divide  be- 
tween them.  Unhappily  it  is  not  historically 
improbable,  but  the  reverse.  Sanguinary  and 
devious  have  been  the  paths  along  which 
many  a  canonized  saint  has  climbed  that  ce- 
lestial eminence.  Tricks,  as  base  and  profane 
as  that  of  Dunstan's  crucifix,  have  been  exhi- 
bited or  encouraged,  not  merely  by  the  vulgar 
heroes,  but  by  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
fathers  of  the  church.  But  if  they  violated  the 
eternal  laws  of  God,  it  was  to  accomplish  what 
they  devoutly  believed  to  be  the  divine  will. 
Saints  and  sinners  might  agree  in  the  means 
to  be  used,  but  they  difiered  entirely  as  to  the 
ends  to  be  accomplished.  Ambrose,  preach- 
ing at  Milan  over  the  bleeding  remains  of  the 
disinterred  martyrs,  lent  himself  to  what  he 
must  have  suspected  or  known  to  be  a  lie. 
But  the  lie  was  told  and  exhibited  for  the  con- 
futation of  the  Arians,  to  which  holy  object 
Ambrose  would  as  readily  have  sacrificed  his 
life.  And  though  evil  done  that  good  may 
come,  be  evil  still — nay,  an  evil  peculiarly 
pestilent  and  hard  to  be  forgiven — ^yet  there  is, 
after  all,  a  wide  difierence  between  Bishop 
Bonner  and  Jonathan  Wilde.  Devout  fanati- 
cism, if  it  may  not  extenuate,  does  at  least 
sublimate  crime.  By  the  intensity  of  his  con- 
victions, the  greatness  of  his  aims,  and  the 
energy  of  his  motives,  the  genuine  fanatic 


places  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  co&tenph 
of  disgust,  or  of  unmixed  abhorreoee.  Wc 
feel  that,  by  the  force  of  circmnstanees,  ike 
noblest  of  men  might  be  betrayed  inio  sack 
illusions,  and  urged  into  such  guilt  as  lu& 
We  acknowledge  that,  under  happy  anspieesi 
he  might  have  been  the  benefactor,  doc  tk 
curse  of  his  species.  We  perceive  that,  if  hii 
erring  judgment  could  be  corrected,  be  aigfc: 
even  yet  be  reclaimed  to  philanthropy  aad  to 
peace.  If  we  desire  that  retributive  justiee 
should  overtake  him,  the  aspiration  is,  thai  ht 
may  fall  **  a  victim  to  the  gods,"  and  not  be 
hewed  as  "a  carcass  for  the  bonnds."  Kei 
such  is  the  vengeance  we  invoke  on  the  dn 
matic  Dunstan  and  his  ministering  demos 
We  upbraid  the  tardiness  of  human  inveaiioe 
which  laboured  a  thousand  years  in  the  dis 
covery  of  the  treadmilL  Or  rather  oor  adzD> 
ration  of  the  genius  which  created  so  noble  an 
image  of  intellectual  power,  ruthless  deeisioa, 
and  fearful  hardihood,  is  alloyed  by  some  re- 
sentment that  the  poet  should  so  have  marml 
the  work  of  his  own  hands.  How  noble  a  work 
it  is  will  be  best  understood  by  listening  to  the 
soliloquy  in  which  Dunstan  communes  with 
his  own  heart,  and  with  his  Maker,  oa  the 
commission  intrusted  to  him,  and  on  ibe  spi- 
ritual temptations  he  has  to  encounter  in  the 
discharge  of  it : 

**  Spirit  of  gpeculation,  rest,  ob  rest ! 
And  pasb  not  from  her  place  the  spirit  of  prafcr! 
God,  thou'st  eiven  «nto  me  ft  troaUed  betef— 
80  move  upon  the  face  thereof,  that  iight 
May  be,  and  be  divided  from  the  darkness ! 
Arm  thou  my  soul  that  I  may  smite  and  chase 
The  spirit  of  that  darkness,  whom  not  I 
But  Thou  tbro'  me  compeUest.— Mighty  power. 
Legions  of  piercing  thoughts  illamiuate. 
Hast  Thou  committed  to  my  large  command. 
Weapons  of  light  and  radiant  shafts  of  day. 
And  steeds  that  trample  on  the  tumbling  cloada. 
But  with  them  it  hath  pleased  Thee  to  let  mingle 
Evil  imac inations,  corporeal  stings, 
A  host  of  imps  and  Ethiops,  dark  doubts. 
Suggestions  of  revolt.— Who  is't  that  dares  1" 

In  the  same  spirit,  at  once  exaltinjs,  sd^ 
exploring,  and  irreverent,  Dunstan  bursts  out 
in  a  sort  of  poean  on  his  anticipated  success, 
as  he  enters  the  tower  to  persuade  the  abdic^ 
tion  of  his  sovereign. 

**  Kings  shall  bow  down  before  thee,  said  mj  sooi. 
And  it  is  even  so.    Hail,  ancient  Hold ! 
Thy  chambers  are  most  cheerful,  thoafh  th«  UgM 
Enter  not  fVeely ;  for  the  eye  of  God 
Smiles  in  upon  them.    Cherish'd  by  flis  smile 
My  heart  is  glad  within  me,  and  to  Him 
Shall  testify  in  works  a  stremious  Joy. 
— Methlnks  that  I  could  be  myself  that  rock 
Whereon  the  Church  is  founded,— wind  and  flood 
Beating  against  roe,  boisterous  in  vain. 
I  thank  you,  Gracious  Powers  I   Supernal  Host ! 
I  thank  vou  that  on  me,  though  young  in  yean. 
Ye  put  the  glorious  charge  to  try  with  fire. 
To  winnow  and  to  purge.    I  hear  yon  call  * 
A  radiance  and  a  resonance  from  Heaven 
Surrounds  me,  and  my  soul  is  breaking  forta 
In  streni^th,  as  did  the  new-created  Sun 
When  Earth  beheld  it  firrt  on  the  fourth  day. 
God  spake  not  then  more  plainly  to  that  orb 
Than  to  my  spirit  now.    I  hear  the  call. 
My  answer,  God,  and  Earth,  and  Hell  shall  bear. 
But  I  could  reason  with  thee,  Graetoai  Power, 
For  that  thou  givest  me  to  perform  thy  work 
Such  sorry  instruments." 

The  spirit  thus  agitated  had  not  always 
been  a  prey  to  disquieting  thoughts.  Dunstao 
had  once  loved  as  other  men  love,  and  eves 
on  his  seared  heart  were  engraven  reoollec 
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lona  which  rerire  in  all  their  youthful  warmth 
nd  beaatjT  as  he  contemplates  the  agonies  of 
lis  captive  king,  and  tempts  him  to  abdicate 
lis  crown  by  the  prospect  of  his  reunion  to 

Slgiva. 

**  When  Satan  first 
Attempted  me,  'tnraa  in  a  woman*f  fhape; 
Such  shape  a«  may  have  erst  misled  mankind. 
When  Greece  or  Bome  uprear*d  with  Pagan  ritea 
Temples  to  Venus,  pictured  there  or  carved 
With  rounded,  polish'd,  and  exuberant  grace. 
And  mien  whose  dimpled  changefulness  betray'd. 
Thro*  Jocund  hues,  the  seriousness  of  passion. 
I  was  attempted  thus,  and  Satan  sang. 
With  female  pipe  and  melodies  that  thrill  *d 
The  8ofton*d  soul,  of  mild  voluptuous  ease. 
And  tender  sporta  that  chased  the  kindling  hours 
In  odorous  gardens  or  on  terraces. 
To  music  of  the  fountains  and  the  birds. 
Or  else  in  skirting  groves  by  sunshine  smitten. 
Or  warm  winds  kiss'd,  whilst  we  f^om  shine  to  shade 
Roved  unregarded.    Yes,  'twas  Satan  sang. 
Because  'twas  sung  to  me,  whom  God  had  caU'd 
To  other  pastime  and  severer  Joys. 
But  were  U  not  for  this,  God's  strict  behest 
Enjoin'd  upon  me,— had  I  not  been  vow'd 
To  holiest  service  rigorously  required, 
I  should  have  owned  it  for  an  Angel's  voice. 
Nor  over  could  an  earthly  crown,  or  toys 
And  childishness  of  vain  ambition,  gauds 
And  tinsels  of  the  world,  have  lured  my  heart 
Into  the  tangle  of  those  mortal  cares 
That  gather  round  a  throne.    What  call  is  thine 
From  God  or  man,  what  voice  within  bids  thee 
Such  pleasures  to  forego,  such  cares  confironti 

Dunstan  is  a  superb  sophister.  Observe 
ith  what  address  he  reconciles  himself  to  the 
aud  so  coarse  and  degrading  as  that  of 
aking  his  instrument,  Gurmo,  shake  the  fo- 
tst  with  dismal  bowlings,  to  intimate  to  the 
issers-by  that  the  hour  of  fierce  conflict  be- 
/een  the  saint  and  the  prince  of  darkness 
id  arrived.  Contempt  oi  mankind,  and  of 
s  supposed  adversary,  are  skilfully  called 
J  to  still  the  voice  of  honour  and  the  remon- 
rances  of  conscience. 

And  call'st  thou  this  a  fraud,  thou  secular  laek-brainl 

Thou  loose  lay-priest,  I  tell  thee  it  is  none. 

Do  I  not  battle  wage  in  very  deed 

With  Satani    Yea,  and  conquer  1    And  who*s  he 

Saith  talsehood  is  deliver'd  in  these  howls. 

Which  do  but  to  the  vulgar  ear  translate 

Truths  else  to  them  ineffablel    Where's  Satani 

His  presence,  life  and  kingdom!    Not  the  air 

Nor  bowels  of  the  earth,  nor  central  fires 

His  habitat  exhibita;  it  is  here. 

Here  in  the  heart  of  Man.    And  !f  from  hence 

I  cast  him  with  discomfiture,  that  truth 

Is  verily  of  the  vulgar  sense  conceived. 

By  utterance  symbolic,  when  they  deem 

That,  met  in  bodily  oppugnancy, 

T  tweak  him  bv  the  snout.    A  fhir  belief 

Wherein  the  fleshy  and  the  palpable  type 

Doth  of  pure  truth  snbstantiate  the  essence. 

Enough.    Come  down.    The  screech-owl  fVom  afiir 

Upbraids  thy  usurpations.    Cease,  I  say." 

It  is  with  admirable  truth  and  insight  into 
iman  character  that  Dunstan  is  made  to  re- 
>rt  to  artifices,  as  various  as  the  occasions 
iggesting  them,  to  evade  the  expostulations 
lib  which  conscience  still  tracks  him  in  the 
ith  of  guilt.    From  scorn  of  man  he  passes 

a  kind  of  adoration  of  the  mystical  abstract 
eing,  to  which,  in  the  absence  of  more  palpa- 
e  idols,  it  is  so  easy  to  render  an  extravagant 
)mage.  What  a  labyrinth  of  gigantic,  vague, 
ilf-conceited  images  is  it  into  which  he 
unges,  in  the  endeavour  to  sustain  his  own 
ind,  by  contemplating  the  majesty  and  the 
^liness  of  the  impersonation  in  the  cause  of 
hich  he  is  willing  to  believe  himself  engaged. 


**  The  Church  Is  great, 
U  holy,  is  ineffably  divine !  ^ 

Spiritually  seen,  and  with  the  eye  of  (kith. 
The  body  of  the  Church,  lit  ft-om  within. 
Seems  but  the  lominoos  phantom  of  a  body; 
The  incorporeal  spirit  is  all  in  all. 
Eternity  a  part*  pott  et  ante 
So  drinks  the  refuse,  thins  the  material  fibre 
That  lost  in  ultimate  tenuity 
The  actual  and  the  mortal  lineaments. 
The  Church  and  Time,  the  meagre,  definite,  bare. 
Ecclesiastical  anatomy. 
The  body  of  this  death  translates  itself. 
And  glory  upon  glory  swallowing  ail 
Makes  earth  a  scarce  distinguishable  speck 
In  universal  heaven.    Such  is  the  Church 
As  seen  by  fhlthi  but  otherwise  regarded. 
The  body  of  the  Church  it  search'd  in  vain 
To  find  the  seat  of  the  soul;  for  it  is  nowhere. 
Here  are  two  Bishops,  but  'tis  not  in  them." 

To  the  dramatic  character  of  Dunstan,  the 
antithesis  is  that  of  Wulfstan  the  Wise.  An 
idealist  arrested  in  the  current  of  life  by  the 
eddy  of  his  own  thoughts,  he  muses  away  his 
existence  in  one  long,  though  ever-shifting 
dream  of  labours  to  be  undertaken,  and  duties 
to  be  performed.  Studious  of  books,  of  nature, 
of  the  heart,  and  of  the  ways  of  man,  his  intel- 
lectual wealth  feeds  a  perennial  stream  of  dis- 
course, which,  meandering  through  every  field 
of  speculation,  and  in  turns  enriching  all,  still 
changes  the  course  it  ought  to  pursue,  or 
overflows  the  banks  by  which  it  should  bo 
confined,  as  often  as  any  obstacle  is  opposed 
to  its  continuous  progress.  Love,  poetry, 
friendship,  philosophy,  war,  politics,  morals, 
and  manuers,  each  is  profoundly  contemplated, 
eloquently  discussed,  and  helplessly  abandoned, 
by  Ihis  master  of  ineffectual  wisdom:  and  yet 
he  is  an  element  in  society  which  could  be 
worse  spared  than  the  shrewdest  practical  un- 
derstanding in  the  camp  or  the  exchange.  His 
wide  circuit  of  meditation  has  made  him  ca^ 
tholic,  charitable,  and  indulgent  In  the  large 
horizon  which  his  mental  eye  traverses,  he 
discerns  sach  comprehensive  analogies,  such 
countless  indications  of  the  creative  goodness, 
and  such  glorious  aspects  of  beauty  and  of* 
grace,  as  no  narrower  ken  could  embrace,  and 
no  busier  mind  combine  and  harmonize.  To 
form  such  combinations,  and  to  scatter  prodi- 
gally around  him  the  germs  of  thought,  if  hap- 
pily they  may  bear  fruit  in  intellects  better 
disciplined,  though  less  opulent  than  his  own, 
is  the  delight  and  the  real  duty  of  Wulfstan, 
the  colloquial.  His  talk,  when  listeners  are  to 
be  had,  thus  becomes  a  ceaseless  exercise  of 
kindness;  and  even  when  there  are  none  to 
heed  him,  an  imaginary  circle  still  enables 
him  to  soliloquize  most  benevolently.  In  this 
munificent  dififusion  of  his  mental  treasures, 
the  good  man  is  not  merely  happy,  but  invul- 
nerable !  Let  fortune  play  her  antics  as  she 
will,  each  shall  furnish  him  with  a  text;  and 
he  will  embellish  all  with  quaint  conceits  or 
diagnostic  expositions.  His  daughter  steals  an 
unworthy  match;  but  he  rebounds  from  the 
shock  to  moralize  on  parental  disappointment 
and  conjugal  constancy.  He  is  overborne  and 
trampled  down  by  the  energy  of  Dunstan,  and 
immediately  discovers  in  his  misadventure  a 
proof  how  well  the  events  of  his  own  age  are 
adapted  for  history;  and  how  admirably  a  re- 
tirement to  Oxford  will  enable  himself  to  bc^ 
come  the  historian.     Could  Samuel  Taylor 
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Coleridge  have  really  thus  blossomed  in  the 
iron  age  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  t  It  is  a  hard 
problem.  But  the  efflorescence  of  his  theatri- 
cal representative  is  rendered  probable  to  all 
who  ever  performed  the  pilgrimage  to  the 
Hierophant  at  Highgate,  in  the  golden  era  of 
George  IV.  Never  was  there  a  group  of  audi- 
tors better  disposed  or  better  able  to  appreciate 
the  wisdom  of  a  sage,  than  those  who  are  col- 
lected round  Wulfstan.  See  with  what  fine 
discrimination  and  keen  relish  his  portrait  is 
sketched  bj  one  of  them. 

"  Stui 
This  life  and  all  that  it  contains,  to  him 
Is  but  a  tissue  of  ilium inous  dreams 
Fill'd  with  book  wisdom,  pictured  thought,  and  lore 
That  on  its  own  creations  spends  itself. 
All  things  he  understands,  and  nothing  does. 
Profusely  eloquent  in  copious  praise 
Of  action,  he  will  talk  to  you  as  one 
Whose  wisdom  lay  in  dealings  and  transactions; 
Yet  so  much  action  as  might  tie  his  shoe 
Cannot  his  will  command;  himself  alone 
By  hb  own  wisdom  not  a  Jot  the  gainer. 
Of  silence,  and  the  hundred  thousand  things 
*Tis  better  not  to  mention,  he  will  speak. 
And  still  most  wisely—But,  behold !  he  comes.'* 

Leolf,  who  thus  delineates  the  character  of 
Wulfstan,  is  about  to  announce  to  the  old  man 
ihe  secret  marriage  of  his  daughter;  and  as 
the  earl  cautiously  approaches  the  unwelcome 
topic,  the  philosopher  finds  in  each  turn  of  the 
discourse  some  theme  which  hurries  him  away 
to  a  boundless  distance  from  the  matter  in 
hand.  Obeying  the  law  by  which  his  own 
ideas  are  associated,  but  with  the  tendency  ob- 
servable in  all  dreamers,  sleeping  or  waking, 
10  reconcile  the  vision  with  any  suggestion 
from  without,  he  involves  himself  in  an  in- 
quiry how  a  man  in  .middle  life  should  wed, 
and  on  that  critical  topic  thus  makes  deliver- 
ance : 

**Love  changes  with  the  changing  life  of  man: 
In  its  first  youth,  sufficient  to  itself. 
Heedless  of  all  beside,  it  reigns  alone. 
Revels  or  storms,  and  spends  itself  in  passion. 
In  middle  a<!e— a  garden  through  whose  soil 
The  roots  of  neighbouring  forest-trees  have  crept— 
It  strikes  on  stringy  customs  bedded  deep. 
Perhaps  on  alien  passions;  still  it  grows 
And  lacks  not  force  nor  freshness:  but  this  age 
Shall  aptly  choose  as  answering  best  Its  own. 
A  love  that  clings  not,  nor  is  exigent, 
Eneumbers  not  the  active  purposes. 
Nor  drains  their  soarce;  but  proffers  with  tne  grace 
Pleasure  at  pleasure  touch*d,  at  pleasure  waved 
A  washing  of  the  weary  traveller's  fiset, 
A  quenching  of  his  thirst,  a  sweet  repose 
Alternate  and  preparative,  in  groves 
Where  loving  much  the  flower  that  loves  the  shade. 
And  loving  much  the  shade  that  that  flower  loves. 
He  yet  is  unbewilder'd,  unenslaved. 
Thence  sUrting  light,  and  pleasantly  let  go. 
When  serious  service  calls." 

Mr.  Shandjr's  expenditure  of  eloquence  on 
the  death  of  his  son,  was  not  more  consola- 
tory to  the  bereaved  rhetorician,  than  are  the 
disqtiisitions  of  Wulfstan  on  his  daughter's 
undutifnl  marriage.  She  must  no  longer  be 
mutable  of  purpose.  She  must  study  the  ez- 
'cellent  uses  of  constancy,  and  abide  in  quietude 
of  mind.  The  fickle  wind  may  be  her  teacher. 
Then,  as  if  himself  floating  on  the  wings  of 
some  soft  and  balmlygale,  the  poetical  sage 
drowns  all  his  parental  anxieties  in  this  light 
and  beautiful  parable : 

*The  wind,  when  first  he  rose  and  wrat  abroad 
Thro'  the  vast  region,  felt  himself  at  Ihnlt, 
Wanling  a  voice;  and  suddenly  to  earth 


Descended  with  a  waftare  iind  a  swoops 
Where,  wandering  volatile  flrom  kind  to  1 
He  woo'd  the  several  trees  to  give  him  one. 
First  he  besought  the  ash;  the  voke  she  iMrt 
Fitfully  with  a  free  and  lashing  chaago 
Flung  here  and  there  its  sad  naceitaioties: 
The  aspen  next;  a  fluttered  fyivolous  twkter 
Was  her  sole  tribute:  from  the  willow  caaiea 
So  long  as  dainty  summer  dress'd  ber  out, 
A  whispering  sweetness,  btu  her  winter  Bde 
Was  hissing,  dry,  and  reedy:  lastly  the  pine 
Did  he  solicit,  and  firom  her  he  drew 
A  voice  so  constant,  soA,  and  lowly  deepi. 
That  here  he  rested,  welcomiiig  in  her 
A  mild  memorial  of  the  oeean  eavo 
Where  he  was  bora.*' 

The  spirit  of  mmination  possesses  all  dbe 
persons  of  this  drama.  No  wonder,  then,  Aat 
Leolf  feeds  on  his  own  thoughts,  as  best  be- 
comes a  discarded  lover.  But  of  that  deplor- 
able class  of  mankind,  he  is  a  remarkabie,  if 
not  altogether  a  new  variety.  He  had  climbed 
the  central  arch  and  in  the  bridge  of  life,  paia- 
fuUy  conscious  of  the  solitude  of  bis  heart  in 
the  midst  of  the  busy  crowd,  and  cheiishisg  a 
vague  but  earnest  desire  for  deliverance.  Ab 
ideal  form,  lovely  as  the  day-spriog,  and  n- 
diant  with  love  to  him,  haunted  his  path,  acd 
he  lived  in  the  faith  that  Uie  bright  reality 
would  at  length  be  disclosed,  when  his  spirit 
should  know  the  blessedness  of  that  nsion 
which  mystically  represents  to  man  the  des^ 
and  the  perfection  of  his  being.  She  came,  or 
seemed  to  come,  in  the  form  of  JSIgiva — the 
glorious  impersonation  of  that  dazzling  fan- 
tasy— the  actual  fulfibnent  of  many  a  dream, 
too  fondly  courted  by  his  solemn  and  over- 
burdened mind.  Nature  had  made  her  beau- 
tiful, and,  even  when  the  maiden's  mby  lips 
were  closed,  her  beaming  eye  and  dimpled 
cheek  gave  utterance  to  thonghts,  now  more 
joyous  or  impassioned,  now  more  profound  or 
holy,  than  any  which  could  be  imparted  throoiii 
the  coarser  vehicle  of  articulate  speech.  So 
judged  the  enamoured  interpreter  of  that  fair 
tablet — mistaking  for  emanations  of  her  mis  j 
the  glowing  hues  reflected  by  the  brilliant  sar 
face  from  his  own.  He  threw  over  the  object 
of  his  homage  all  the  most  rich  and  graceful 
draperies  stored  in  the  wardrobe  of  his  ovn 
pensive  imagination ;  nnconscionsly  worship- 
ped the  creature  of  his  own  fancy  ;  and  adonied 
her  with  a  diadem  which,  though  visible  to 
him  alone,  had  for  a  true  heart  a  greater  raJae 
than  the  proudest  crown  which  could  be  shared 
with  kings. 

Such  was  not  EIgiva*s  judgment.  Her  ear 
drank  in  the  flatteries  of  Edwin ;  nor  had  he 
long  to  sue  for  the  hand  which  had  beea 
plighted  to  the  champion  and  defender  of  his 
throne.  A  ready  vengeance  was  in  the  grasp 
of  Leolf.  Ooe  word  from  him  voald  hare 
sealed  the  doom  of  his  successful  rivaL  Bat 
no  such  words  passed  his  lips.  In  his  solitude 
he  probes  the  incurable  wound  whieh  had 
blighted  all  the  hopes,  and  dispelled  all  the 
illusions  of  life.  He  broods  with  melancholy 
intentness  over  the  bleak  prospect,  and  drains 
to  the  dregs  the  bitter  cup  of  irremediable  deso 
lation.  But  in  his  noble  spirit  there  is  no  place 
for  scorn,  resentment,  or  reproach.  His  dotr, 
though  it  be  to  protect  widi  his  life  the  antbors 
of  his  wretchedness,  is  performed  in  the  rrae 
spirit  of  duty; — quietly,  earnestly,  and  withe  ji 
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vaunt  or  ostentation.  He  has  sympathy  to 
spare  for  the  sorrows  of  others,  while  demand- 
ing none  for  his  own.  He  extenuates  with 
judicial  rectitude  and  calmness  Elgiva's  xofi- 
delily  to  himself,  and  loyally  dies  to  restore 
her  to  the  arms  of  her  hushand. 

Lieolf  is  the  portrait  of  a  man  in  whose  mind 
justice,  in  the  largest  conception  of  the  word, 
exercises    an   undisputed  sway; — silencing, 
though  it  cannot  assuage,  the  deepest  sorrow, 
representing  all  the  importunities  of  self-love, 
restraining  every  severe  and  uncharitable  cen- 
sure, and  exciting  the  faithful,  though  uure- 
quitedy  discharge  of  all  the  obligations  of  loy- 
aUy»  and  love,  and  honour.    The  world  in 
which  we  live  abounds  in  models,  which  may 
have  suggested,  by  the  power  of  contrast,  this 
image  of  a  statesman  and  a  soldier.    Haughty 
self-assertion  is  not  merely  pardoned  in  oar 
public  men,  but  takes  its  place  among  their 
conventional  virtues.    We  are  accustomed  to 
extol  that  exquisite  sensitiveness  which  avenges 
every  wrong,  and  repels  every  iadignity,  even 
diough  the  welfare  of  our  common  country  be 
the  sacrifice.    To  appreciate  the  majesty  of  a 
mind  which,  in  the  most  conspicuous  stations 
of  life,  surrenders  itself  to  the  guidance  of  per- 
fect equity— and  of  humility,  the  oflspring  of 
equity;  which  has  mastered  resentment  and 
pride  as  completely  as  all  the  baser  passions— 
we  must  turn  from  the  real  to  the  mimetic 
theatre,  and  study  man  not  as  he  actually  is, 
in  camps  and  parliaments,  but  as  he  is  here 
exhibited  on  the  stage. 

Relieved  from  attendance  on  his  feeble  sove- 
reign and  faithless  queen,  Leolf  (a  great  solilo- 
quist) takes  his  stand  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
thus  gives  utterance  to  the  thoughts  which 
disappointment  had  awakened  in  his  melan- 
choly, though  well-balanced  mind : 

**  Rocks  that  beheld  oiy  boyhood !    Periloun  ihelf 
That  naraed  my  inflint  courage !    Once  again 
I  atand  before  yon— not  aa  in  other  daya 
In  your  gray  Acea  amiling— bat  liice  you 
The  worse  for  weather.    Here  again  I  atand, 
A^aln*  and  on  the  solitary  ahore 
Old  oeean  plays  as  on  an  instrnnent, 
MaUng  that  ancient  music,  when  not  knownf 
That  ancient  music  only  not  so  old 
As  He  who  parted  ocean  from  dry  land 
And  saw  that  it  was  good.    Upon  my  ear, 
As  in  the  season  of  susceptlTe  yootb. 
The  mellow  murmur  Alls— but  finds  the  sense 
DullM  by  distemper;  shall  I  say— by  timet 
Eaoagh  in  action  haa  my  life  been  spent 
Through  the  past  decade,  to  rebate  the  edg* 
Of  early  sensibility.    The  sun 
Rides  high,  and  on  the  thoroughfores  of  life 
I  And  myself  a  man  in  middle  age. 
Busy  and  hard  to  pleaae.    The  sun  shall  soon 
Dip  westerly,— but  oh !  bow  little  like 
Are  life's  two  twilights  I    Would  the  last  were  first 
And  the  first  last  I  that  so  we  might  be  soothed 
Upon  the  thoroughfares  of  busy  life 
Beneath  the  noon  day  sun,  with  hope  of  Joy 
Fresh  as  the  morn,— with  hope  of  breaking  lights, 
lUnminated  mists,  and  spangled  lawns. 
And  woodland  orisons,  and  unfolding  f!owen. 
As  things  in  expectation. — Weak  of  fliith ! 
It  not  the  course  of  earthly  outlook,  thus 
Reversed  fVom  Hope,  an  argument  to  Hope 
That  she  was  licensed  to  the  heart  of  man 
For  other  than  for  earthly  cciitemplationa, 
In  that  obseryatory  domiciled 
Foriurvey  of  the  stars  1" 

It  is  in  his  last  interview  with  Elgiva  that 
the  character  of  Leolf  is  best  exhibited.  He 
bas  rescued  her  from  captivity,  and,  during  a 


transient  pause  in  her  flight  with  him  to  Edwin, 
the  inconstant  queen  expresses  her  gratitude, 
and  suggests  her  contrition.  It  is  a  scene  of 
pathos  and  dignity  which  we  should  rejoice  to 
transfer  into  our  pages,  but  which  would  be 
impaired  by  abridgment,  and  is  too  long  for 
quotation  as  it  stands. 

If  Leolf  is  the  example  of  the  magnanimous 
endurance  of  the  ills  of  life,  Athulf,  his  friend 
and  brother  soldier,  is  the  portrait  of  a  man 
bom  to  encounter  and  to  baffle  them.  It  is 
drawn  with  the  elaborate  care,  and  touched 
and  retouched  with  the  parental  fondness  with 
which  authors  cherish,  and  sometimes  ener- 
vate, their  favoured  progeny.  Unfortunately, 
Athulf  is  surrounded  by  a  throng  of  dramatic 
persons,  who  afiford  him  no  sufficient  space 
for  action  or  for  speech.  We  become  ac- 
quainted with  him  chiefly  by  observing  the 
impression  he  leaves  on  the  minds  of  his  asso- 
ciates, his  enemies,  and  his  friends.  Wulfstan 
the  Wise  is  one  of  these ;  and  he  will  describe 
Athulf  with  a  warmth  and  vigour  which  it  is 
impossible  to  emulate,  although  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  not  inconsiderably  abstruse — an 
infirmity  to  which  the  good  Wulfstan  is  greatly 
addicted. 

**  Much  mirth  he  hath,  and  yet  less  mirth  than  fhncy. 
His  is  that  nature  of  humanity 
Which  both  ways  doth  redound,  rejoicing  now 
With  soarings  of  the  soul,  anon  brought  low : 
For  such  the  law  that  rules  the  larger  spirits. 
This  soul  of  man,  this  elemental  crisis. 
Completed,  should  present  the  universe 
Abounding  in  all  kinds;  and  unto  all 
One  law  is  common,— that  their  act  and  reach 
BtretchM  to  the  fhrthest  is  resilient  ever, 
And  in  resilience  hath  its  plenary  fore«. 
Againat  the  gust  remitting  fierceller  burns 
The  fire,  than  with  the  gust  It  burnt  before. 
The  richest  mirth,  the  richest  sadness  too, 
Btanda  fk'om  a  groundwork  of  its  opposite; 
For  these  extremes  upon  the  way  to  meet 
Take  a  wide  sweep  of  Nature,  gathering  In 
Harvesta  of  sundry  seasons." 

With  Dnnstan,  Leolf,  Wulfstan,  and  Athulfi 
are  associated  a  rich  variety  of  other  charac- 
ters— ^some  elaborately,  some  slightly,  sketched 
— and  some  exhibited  in  that  rapid  outline 
which  is  designed  to  suggest,  rather  than  to 
portray  the  image  which  occupies  the  poet's 
fancy.  There  is  Odo,  the  archbishop,  the  sport 
of  the  winds  and  currents,  into  which  this  vic- 
tim of  dignity  and  circumstances  is  passively 
borne — a  sort  of  roue^  dragon,  or  clareneieux 
king-at-arms,  hurried  by  some  misadventure 
in  feats  of  real  chivalry,  with  nothing  but 
tabard  and  mantle  to  oppose  to  the  sharp 
sword  and  heavy  battle-axe ; — and  Clarenbald, 
by  office  a  lord  chancellor,  a  pompous  patron- 
izing appendage  of  royalty,  who,  in  an  age  of 
war  and  treason,  and  amidst  the  clash  of  arms, 
is  no  better  than  a  kind  of  master  of  the  cere- 
monies in  the  Aula  Regia,' — and  Ruold,  a  hair- 
brained  gallant,  whom  the  frown  of  a  polished 
brow,  or  the  smile  of  a  dimpled  cheek,  will 
mould  to  the  fair  one's  purposes,  though  faith, 
life,  and  honour  should  be  the  forfeit: — and 
Edwin  himself,  the  slave  in  turn  of  every  pas- 
sion which  assails  him,  love,  anger,  despon- 
dency, impatience,  and  revenge,  ever  wasting 
his  energies  to  no  purpose,  and  playing  the 
fool  with  the  indefeasible  dignity  of  him  who 
at  once  wears  and  worships  an  hereditary 
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srown;  aad  Bl|^va,  the  storm-compelling 
beanty,  irho  sets  a  world  lo  flames,  and  who 
has  proceeded  from  the  hands  of  her  dramatic 
creator  with  a  character  entirely  neutral  and 
nnformed ;  in  order  that  all  may  ascribe  to  her 
««ich  fascinations  as  may  best  explain  to  each 
the  mystery  of  her  influence  over  the  weak 
and  the  wise,  the  feeble  and  the  resolate; — 
and  Emma,  a  damsel  whose  virtae  (far  she  is 
virtuous  and  good,  and  firm  of  heart)  is  but 
little  indebted  to  her  discretion ;  for  the  maiden 
is  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  intrigue  and  inter- 
^eddlittg,  and,  at  his  bidding,  assumes  by 
turns  the  disguises  of  a  wife,  of  a  strolling 
minstrel,  and  of  a  priest,  to  disentangle  the 
webs  which  she  has  spun ;  and  there  are  mili« 
tary  leaders  and  ecclesiastics,  fortune-tellers, 
and  scholars,  jesters,  swineherds,  and  forest- 
ers— to  each  of  whom  is  assigned  some  share 
in  the  dialogue  or  in  the  plot — ^which  glows 
like  the  firmament  with  stars  of  every  magni- 
tade,  clustering  into  constellations  of  endless 
variety. 

This  crowding  of  the  scene  at  once  con- 
duces to  the  beauty,  and  impairs  the  interest 
of  this  drama.  If  our  arithmetic  fail  us  not, 
there  appear  on  the  stage  not  fewer  than  fiAy 
interlocutors,  who  jostle  and  cross  each  other — 
impede  the  development  of  the  fable,  and  leave 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  or  of  the  spectator, 
an  impression  at  once  indistinct  and  fatiguing. 
It  is  not  till  aAer  a  second  or  a  third  perusal, 
that  the  narrative  or  succession  of  events 
emerges  distinctly  from  the  throng  of  the 
doings  and  the  sayings.  But  each  successive 
return  to  this  drama  brings  to  light,  with  a 
still  increasing  brilliancy,  the  exquisite  struc- 
ture of  the  verse,  the  manly  vigour  of  thought, 
and  the  deep  wisdom  to  which  it  gives  most 
musical  utterance;  the  cordial  sympathy  of 
the  poet  with  all  that  is  to  be  loved  and  re- 
7ered  in  our  common  nature,  and  his  no  less 
generous  antipathy  for  all  that  debases  and 
corrupts  it;  his  sagacious  and  varied  insight 
into  the  chambers  of  imagery  in  the  human 
heart;  and  the  all-controlling  and  faultless 
taste  which  makes  him  intuitively  conscious 
of  the  limits  which  separate  the  beautiful 
from  the  false,  the  extravagant,  and  the  af- 
fected. 

A  great  writer  is  his  own  most  formidable 
rival.  If  «  Edwin  the  Fair,"  shall  fail  of  due 
acceptance,  it  will  be  more  to  **  Philip  Van 
Artevelde"  than  to  any  other  hostile  critic  that 
such  ill  success  will  be  really  owing.  Mr. 
Taylor  has  erected  a  standard  by  which  he 
must  be  measured  and  judged.  The  sect  of 
the  Takersdown  is  a  large  and  active  frater- 
nity, among  whom  there  are  never  wanting 
some  to  speak  of  powers  impaired,  and  of  ex- 
hausted resources.  Untrue,  in  fact,  as  such  a 
censure  would  be,  it  would  not  be  quite  desti- 
tutte  of  plausibility.  "  Philip  Van  Artevelde" 
has  a  deeper  and  more  concentrated  interest 
than  "Edwin  the  Fair."  It  approaches  far 
more  nearly  to  the  true  character  of  tragedy. 
Virtues,  hazardous  ih  their  growth,  majestic 
in  their  triumph,  and  venerable  even  in  the 
fall,  shed  &  gldry  round  the  hero,  with  which 
the  guilt  and  the  impunity  of  Dnnstan  form  a 
painful  contrast.  The  scene  of  the  play,  more- 


over, is  more  warm  and  genialt  and  the  fern 
fication  flows  more  easily,  and  in  closer  resea 
blance  to  the  numerous  prose  of  Massinget 
and  of  Fletcher.  There  is  also  less  of  the  qb> 
formity  which  may  be  observed  in  the  st^ 
of  ''Edwin,"  where  churchmen,  laics,  aad 
ladies,  are  all  members  of  one  family,  aad 
have  all  the  family  failing,  of  talking  philoso- 
phy. The  idle  king  himself  moralizes  not  a 
little ;  and  even  the  rough  huntsman  passes  !o 
compare  the  fawning  of  his  dogs  with  the  fla^ 
teries  of  the  court.  But  if  the  earlier  work  be 
the  greater  drama,  the  latter  is  assuredly  the 
greater  poem.  More  abundant  mental  resoaica 
of  every  kind  are  there— knowledge  more  eoo* 
prehensive— an  imagination  at  once  moie 
prompt  and  more  discursive— the  ear  tnned  to 
a  keener  sense  of  harmony — the  points  ef 
contact  and  sympathy  with  the  world  muln- 
plied— «nd  the  visible  traces  of  that  kind  iafio- 
ence  which  passing  years  have  obviously  shed 
on  a  mind  always  replete  with  eneigy  aad 
courage,  but  which  has  not,  till  now,  gives 
proof  that  it  was  informed  in  an  eqnal  degree 
by  charity,  benevolence,  and  compassion. 

It  is,  indeed,  rather  as  a  poet  than  as  a  dn 
matist  that  Mr.  Taylor  claims  the  suffrage  ^f 
those  with  whom  it  rests  to  confer  the  high 
reward  of  his  labours.  In  a  memorable  essav, 
prefixed  to  his  former  tragedy,  he  explained 
and  vindicated,  not  his  dramatic  but  his  poeti- 
cal creed,  and  then,  as  now,  proceeded  to  itiu^ 
trate  his  own  doctrines.  To  the  credit  of 
having  discovered  any  latent  trath,  or  of  hav- 
ing unfolded  any  new  theory  of  the  sobtime 
art  he  pursues,  he,  of  course,  made  no  preten- 
sion. It  would  have  been  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  robust  sense  which  is  impressed  on 
every  page  he  writes.  His  object  was  to  refute 
a  swarm  of  popular  sectarians,  hy  prodaiza- 
ing  anew  the  ancient  and  Catholic  faith.  Aa 
the  first  postulate  of  his  argument,  be  laid  it 
down,  that  if  a  man  would  write  well,  either 
with  rhythm  or  without  it,  hehooved  him  ta 
have  something  to  say.  From  this  elementary 
truth,  he  proceeded  to  the  more  abstrose  tod 
questionable  tenet,  that  "no  man  can  be  i 
very  great  poet  who  is  not  also  a  great  philo- 
sopher." 

To  what  muse  the  highest  honour  is  jostir 
due,  and  what  exercises  of  the  poetic  faculty 
ought  to  command,  in  the  highest  degree,  the 
reverence  of  mankind,  are  problems  not  to  be 
resolved  without  an  inquiry  into  various  recon- 
dite principles.  But  it  is  a  far  less  obscure 
question  what  is  the  poetry  which  men  60 
really  love,  ponder,  commit  to  memory,  incor- 
porate into  the  mass  of  their  habitual  thoughts 
digest  as  texts,  or  cherish  as  anodynes,  lliis 
is  a  matter  of  fact,  which  Paternoster  Row,  if 
endowed  with  speech,  could  best  determifie. 
It  would  be  brought  to  a  decision,  if  some  lite- 
rary deluge  (in  the  shape,  for  example,  of  a 
prohibitory  book-tax)  should  sweep  over  the 
land — consigning  to  the  abyss  our  whole  poeri- 
cal  patrimony,  and*  all  the  treasures  of  ver^e 
accumulated  in  our  own  generation.  In  thai 
frightful  catastrophe,  who  are  the  poets  whoo 
pious  hands  would  be  stretched  out  to  sarel 
The  philosophical!  The/  would  sink  B15- 
heeded,  with  LUei&nius  at  tneir  head.    Or  th« 
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allegorical  1    The  waves  would  close  miresist- 
ingly  over  them,  though  the  Faery  Qneen  her- 
self should  be  submerged.  Or  the  descriptive  t 
Windsor  Forest  and  Qrongar  Hill  would  dis- 
appear* with  whole  galleries  of  inferior  paint- 
ings.    Or  the  witty  1    In  such  a  tempest  eren 
Hudibras  would  not  be  rich  enough  to  attract 
the  zeal  of  the  Salvors.    Or  the  moral  ?    Es- 
says on  man,  with  an  infinite  variety  of  the 
**  pleasures"  of  man's  intellectual  faculties, 
would   sink   unwept  in  the  vast  whirlpooL 
There,  too,  would  perish,  Lucan,  with  a  long 
line  of  heroic  cantos,  romances  in  verse,  and 
rhymes — amorous,  fantastic,  and    bacchana- 
lian.    But,  at  whatever  cost  or  hazard,  leaves 
would  be  snatched,  in  that  universal  wreck, 
from  the  digressions  and  interstitial  passages 
of  the  three  great  epics  of  Greece,  Italy,  and 
England.    The  bursts  of  exultation  and  agony 
in  the  **  Agamenmon"  would  be  rescued;  with 
some  of  the  anthologies,  and  a  few  of  the  odes 
of  Anacreon  and  Horace.    There  would  be  a 
sacred  emulation  to  save,  from  the  all-absorb- 
ing flood,  "L' Allegro"  and  **I1  Penseroso;" 
with    the    ''Odes    and    Fables    of  Dryden," 
"  Henry  and  Emma,"  the  "Rape  of  the  Lock," 
and  "the  Epistle  to  Abelard;"  Gray's  Bard," 
and    "Elegy,"    Lord    Lyttleton's    "Monody," 
"The    Traveller,"    "The  Deserted  Village," 
and    "The  Task,"    Mr.  CampbeU's   Shorter 
Poems,  and  some  of  Mr.  Woidsworth's  Son- 
nets;  while   the   very  spirit  of  martyrdom 
would    be    roused  for    the   preservation    of 
Bums,  and  the  whole  Shakspearian  theatre; 
ballads  and  old  songs  out  or  number;  much 
devotional  psalmody,  and,  far  above  all  the 
rest,  the  inspired  songs  of  the  sweet  singer  of 
IsraeL 

No  man,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  is  a  hypocriia  in 
his  pleasures.    At  school  we  learn  by  heart 
the  De  Arte  PodidL    At  college  we  are  lec- 
tured in  the  poetics.    Launched  into  the  wide 
world,  we  criticise  or  write,  as  it  may  happen, 
essays  on  the  sublime  and  beautiful.    But  on 
the  lonely  sea-shore,  or  river-bank,  or  in  the 
evening  circle  of  family  faces,  or  when  the 
hearth  glows  on  the  silent  chamber  round 
which  a  man  has  ranged  the  chosen  compa- 
nions of  his  solitary  hours,  with  which  of  them 
does  he  really  hold  the  most  frequent  and 
gratefal  intercourse?     Is  it  not  with  those 
who  best  give  utterance  to  his  own  feelings, 
whether  gay  or  mournful ;  or  who  best  enable 
him  to  express  the  otherwise  undefinable  emo- 
cions  of  the  passing  hourl    Philosophy  is  the 
high  privilege  of  a  few,  but  the  affections  are 
the  birthright  of  all.    It  was  an  old  complaint, 
that  when  wisdom  liAed  up  her  voice  in  the 
streets,  none  would  regard  it;  but  when  was 
the  genuine  voice  of  passion  ever  unheeded  ? 
It  is  the  universal  language.    It  is  the  speech 
intelligible    to   every  human   being,  though 
spoken,  with  any  approach  to  perfection,  by 
that  little  company  alone,  who  are  from  time 
to  time  inspired  to  reveal  man  to  himself,  and 
to  sustain  and  multiply  the  bonds  of  the  uni- 
versal brotherhood.    It  is  a  language  of  such 
power  as  to  reject  the  aid  of  ornament,  fulfil- 
ling its  object  best  when  it  least  strains  and 
taxes  the  merely  intellectual  faculties.    The 


poets,  whom  men  secretly  w;orship,  are  distin> 
guished  from  the  rest,  not  only  by  t^e  art  of 
ennobling  common  subjects ;  but  by  the  rarer 
giA  of  imparting  beauty  to  common  thought^ 
interest  to  common  feelings,  and  dignity  to 
common  speech.  True  genius  of  this  order 
can  never  be  vulgar,  and  can,  therefore,  afibrd 
to  be  homely.  It  can  never  be  trite,  and  cati, 
therefore,  pass  along  the  beaten  paths. 

What  philosophy  is  there  in  the  wall  of  Cas- 
sandra? in  the  last  dialogue  of  Hector  and 
Andromache?  in  Gray's  "Elegy?"  or  in  the 
Address  to  "Mary  in  Heaven?"  And  yet 
when  did  philosophy  ever  appeal  to  mankind 
in  a  voice  equally  profound?  About  four- 
and-twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Wolfe  established  a 
great  and  permanent  reputation  by  half  a 
dozen  stanzas.  Almost  as  many  centuries 
have  passed  since  the  great  poetess  of  Greece 
eflected  a  similar  triumph  with  as  small  an 
expenditure  of  words.  Was  Mr.  Wolfe  a  phi- 
losopher, or  was  Sappho  ?  They  were  simply 
poets,  who  could  set  the  indelible  impress  of 
genius  on  what  all  the  world  had  been  feeling 
and  saying  before.  They  knew  how  to  appro- 
priate for  ever  to  themselves  a  combination 
of  thoughts  and  feelings,  which,  except  in  the 
combination,  have  not  a  trace  of  novelty,  nor 
the  slightest  claim  to  be  regarded  as  original. 
In  shorter  terms,  they  knew  how  to  write  heart 
language. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  material  of  which 
the  poetry  of  David,  ^schylus.  Homer,  and 
Shakspeare  is  composed,  if  presented  for  "use 
to  many  of  our  greatest  writers  in  its  un- 
wrought  and  un fashioned  state,  would  infalli- 
bly be  rejected  as  common-place,  and  un- 
woTihy  of  all  regard.  Our  poets  must  now  be 
philosophers;  as  Burke  has  taught  all  our 
prose  writers,  and  most  of  our  prosaic  speak- 
ers to  be,  at  least  in  effort  and  desire.  Hence 
it  is  that  so  large  a  part  of  poetry  which  is 
now  published  is  received  as  worthy  of  all 
admiration,  but  not  of  much  love — is  praised 
in  society,  and  lai^  aside  in  solitude — ^is  re- 
warded by  an  undisputed  celebrity,  but  not 
by  any  heartfelt  homage — ^is  heard  as  the  dis- 
course of  a  superior,  but  not  as  the  voice  of  a 
brother. 

The  diligent  students  and  cultivated  ad- 
mirers of  poetry  will  assign  to  the  author  of 
"  Edwin  the  Fair"  a  rank  second  to  none  of 
the  competitors  for  the  laurel  in  his  own 
generation.  They  will  celebrate  the  rich  and 
complex  harmony  of  his  metre,  the  masculine 
force  of  his  understanding,  the  wide  range  of 
his  survey  of  life  and  manners,  and  tlie  pro- 
fusion with  which  he  can  afford  to  lavish 
his  intellectual  resources.  The  mere  lovers 
of  his  art  will  complain,  that  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  mental  wealth,  he  forgets 
the  prevailing  poverty;  that  he  levies  too 
severe  a  tribute  of  attention,  and  exacts  from 
a  thoughtless  world  meditations  more  deep, 
and  abstractions  more  prolonged,  than  they 
are  able  or  willing  to  command.  Right  or 
wrong,  it  is  but  as  the  solace  of  the  cares^ 
and  as  an  escape  from  (he  lassitude  of  life^ 
that  most  men  surrender  their  minds  to  the 
fascination  of  poetry;  and  they  are  not  dis- 
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posed  to  obey  tbe  summons  to  arduous  think- 
ing, though  proceeding  from  a  stage  resplen- 
dent with  picturesque  forms,  and  resounding 
with  the  most  varied  harmonies.  They  will 
admit  that  the  author  of  <<  Edwin  the  Fair/' 
ean  both  judge  as  a  philosopher,  and  feel  as 
a  poet ;  but  will  wish  that  his  poetry  had  beei^ ' 


less  philosophical,  or  his  philosophy  less  po 
eticaL  It  is  a  wish  which  will  be  secoued 
by  those  who  revere  his  wisdom,  and  delight 
in  his  genius;  and  who,  therefore,  regret  to 
anticipate  that  his  laboun  will  hardly  be 
rewaided  by  an  eariy  or  an  extensive  pcpo 
larfqr. 


THB     END. 
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